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PREFACE. 


(PUBLISHED WITH THE FIRST EDITION.) 


In imparting to the public, five years since, the design of this great work, and the character 
with which it was proposed to invest it, the author took the hberty to offer some remarks of a 
general nature, the substance of which 1t may perhaps be necessary, at all events cannot be 
improper, to recapitulate in this place. 

“ It is necdless,” he observed, “to descant largely on the extended formation and delight 
which we derive from the multiplication of portraits by engraving, or on the more important 
advantages resulting from the study of biography. Separately considered, the one affords an 
amusement not less mnocent than elegant; imculcates the rudiments, or aids the progress, of 
taste; and rescues from the hand of time the perishable monuments raised by the pencil. The 
other, while it 1s perhaps the most agreeable branch of historical literature, 1s certamly the most 
useful in 1ts moral effects. stating the known circumstances, and endeavourmg to unfold the 
secret motives, of human conduct; selectimg all that is worthy of bemg recorded , bestowing its 
last encomiums and chastisements, 1t at once informs and invigorates the mind, and warms and 
mends the heart It is however,” added he, “from the combmation of portraits and biography 
that we reap the utmost degree of utility and pleasure which can be derived from them. as mm 
contemplating the portrait of an eminent person we lone to be structed im his history, so in 
considering his actions we are anxious to behold his countenance. So earnest 1s this desire, that 
the imagination is generally ready to coin a set of features, or to conceive a character, to supply 
the painful absence of the one or the other. All sensible minds have expenenced these illusions, 
and from a morbid excess of this interesting feeling have arisen the errors and extravagauces of 
the theory of physiognomy.” It was not then with the mere view of perpetuating the histories 
or the resemblances of the illustrious dead—of exhibiting the skill of the painter, or the fidelity 
of the engraver—that this work was undertaken ; but in the hope, by a combined effort, to make 
the strongest possible 1mpression on the judgment and the memory, as well as on the imagina- 
tion; and to give to biography and portraits, by uniting them, what may very properly be called 
their natural and best moral direction. 

The authenticity of the memoirs here presented will stand or fall by the application of tests 
which are within the reach of every reader; the truth of the correspondent portraits may be tried 
by an examination of the originals, which are in every instance referred to; and the degree of 
skill displayed in the engravings will speak for itself. It will be obvious to the experienced 
eye, that the talents of the engraver have been exerted upon pictures of very varied degrees 
of excellence; for whilst this work has extended our knowledge of some of the finest portraits 
of Rubens and Vandyke, others have claimed preservation as being the only memorials which 
are left to us of the persons represented. These are even more valuable, considered historically, 
for without them we should be deprived of the resemblances of some of the most illustrious 
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characters in history, who hved cither in the infancy of the arts, or at periods when they were 
depressed by the more bustling interest of political strife or warlike contention. 

It may be pardonable to assert on the behalf of the proprictors, that they have attempted 
to their utmost to possess their country of a work as perfect as human falhbihty could permit ; 
beautiful and correct m its two essential characters, and magmificcnt mm all its subordinate 
features. They have spared no pains, they have denied no expense, 1m their anxious endeavours 
to render it an acceptable tribute to ling taste and judgment, and a monument worthy of 
dedication to the exalted memory of those whom it professes to celebrate. Their diffidence of 
its merits has certainly been 1n some degrec lessened by a fact which, while gratitude impels 
them to declare, pride could scarcely have allowed them to conceal—the patronage and success 
which the work has experienced have been nearly unexampled. 

The author of the memoirs too may perhaps be allowed to use a few words on his part 
of the task. He clams no degree of merit beyond that which may justly belong to patient 
circumspection, laborious research, and impartial relation; and he has no other motive for 
asserting that those advantages really have been bestowed on them, than a wish to procure 
for them the favour of a mere perusal. Without this caution, it is more than probable that 
they might sink unobserved undcr the weight of a general and most excusable prejudice; for 
when he recollects the vague and frothy essays which almost invanably wait on engravings 
in ceremonious portions of what on such occasions 1s most properly called “ letter-press,” being 
in fact nothing else, he feels it necessary thus to bespeak for the fruits of his labour, humble 
as they may be, at Icast a fair trial. He has employed the best powers of Ins mind to give 
to these tracts as much of the true character of biography as the space allotted to them could 
allow. He has silently passed over minor and insignificant facts, and sought dilbgently for 
original and novel intelligence. He has lost no opportunities of correcting mnsrepresentation ; 
of placing neglected or musconceived objects in their just lights; or of endeavouring to 
describe characters with strict impartiality and truth. It has been, mndeed, bis chief anxiety 
to distinguish himself from those “ gentle histonans,” whose straims of unvaned’ panegyric 
were once honoured beyond their desests by a sarcasm from the pen of the incomparable 
Burke. His judgment, however frequently it may be found erroncous, and his expression of 
it, have been wholly unbiassed by any private motives. He has desembed men and things 
as he thought they deserved, and his fmends have told him that he has sometimes spoken too 
plainly, but they have not been able to convince him that he has done wrong. 

Quitting, however, these selfish topics, let us hasten to conclude this short address with 
a sincere declaration of those better feelmgs which perhaps alone rendered any sort of preface 
essentially necessary to the following sheets. Be it permitted to us most gratefully to acknow- 
ledge the condescension with which our solicitations for the powerful aid of those not lese 
distinguished by their taste than by their cxalted rank have been received, and the liberality 
with which the usc of a vast treasure of inestimable pictures has been granted by the possessors 
of the most eminent collections in the land. Patronised and encouraged in every way by the 
noblemen and gentlemen who are respectively named on the several plates, from their bounty 
have arisen the means of producing a work which has laid us under such deep obligation to 
public favour. Justly ascribmg it then to their splendid generosity, be it, with the most pro. 
found respect and gratitude, to them dedicated. 


TO THE 


QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


MapaM, 


In soliciting authority to lay this Work before your Majesty, I was actuated 
not merely by the desire common to every faithful subject of testifying, however 
humbly, a sense of dutiful affection to my Sovereign, but yet more from a con- 
viction that a History of the Colonies, their Extent, Condition, and Resources, 

| could with propriety be dedicated only to a Monarch most deeply interested in 
their welfare, and fully impressed with the value of these integral parts of the 
, British Empire. 

I have briefly traced the origin and progress of your Majesty’s Colonial 
Dominion, the foundations of which were laid by the provident policy of your 
regal ancestors, Queen Elizabeth and King James the First, aided by the 
sagacious counsels of the great Lord Bacon; the wondrous structure has 
been reared with persevering energy by the wisdom of such statesmen as 
Clarendon, Halifax, Chatham, Burke, Pitt, Peel, and Russell; it has been 
‘enlarged and adorned by the genius of such patriots as Raleigh, Baltimore, 
|Penn, Cook, Clive, Hastings, Cornwallis, and Wellesley; defended by the 
valour of such warriors as Wolfe, Elliott (Heathfield), Brock, Lake, Sale— 
“Wellington, Hardinge, Gough, and Napier; and by the naval skill of 
Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, Blake, Anson, Rodney, Duncan, Howe, Jervis, 

| Collingwood, and Nelson. 

The acquisition and improvement of Colonies has indeed been deemed so 
essential an element of national power and prosperity, that the best blood, the 
wealth, the talent of England have been unsparingly devoted to this great end ; 
which, though at a costly sacrifice, has been attained ; and in every quarter 
of the globe the Transmarine Territories of the Crown exhibit monuments 
of British heroism, proofs of patriotic deeds, and permanent illustrations of 
administrative ability. 

The rule of your Majesty now controls an Empire so vast in its extent, 
that the influence of England is exercised in the remotest parts of the globe ; 
the Sceptre of Your Power protects (beyond the limits of the United Kingdom) 
more than one hundred million Frreemzen—civil and religious hberty being the 
birthright of every Citizen of a State, whose first principles of government will 
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not allow her to tolerate slavery in any form, or persecution under any pre- 
tence—whether affecting her own children, or the stranger who comes within 
her gates. 

Blessings such as these render the sway of your Majesty a substantial 
benefit to every denizen of this mighty Empire ;—all share in its glory and 
prosperity, and have a common interest in the progress and proceedings of their 
fellow-subjects. The social and domestic habits, manners, and customs of the 
Parent State are preserved and adopted in the Colonies; the numerous temples 
of worship, schools, and hospitals, which distinguish England from every other 
nation on the face of the earth, and are the best evidence of her Christian 
character; the general principles of obedience to the laws, respect for autho- 
rity, and love of order—are equally manifest in our most distant settlements 
as in any county of the United Kingdom. 

To another striking point of resemblance I am enabled to bear my humble 
testimony; in the course of a personal examination of the greater part of your 
Majesty’s Transmarine Dominions, I have had many opportunities of witnessing 
the loyalty of the Colonists;—they love ‘‘ the island home,” that is to them the 
nucleus of their national feelings—cherish a strong attachment to their Sove- 
reign and to Her Illustrious Consort—and earnestly desire to participate in the 
honours and distinctions which, emanating directly from the Throne, cause its 
dignity to be appreciated, even in the remotest portions of the Realm. 

Two members of the Royal Family have visited the Colonies: his late 
Majesty King William the Fourth, who ever evinced an earnest solicitude for 
their welfare—and your Majesty’s Royal Father, whose memory is still vene- 
rated in British America, for there, as in England, his just and generous mind 
—his catholic and philanthropic spirit—found its purest delight in promoting | 
the welfare of his fellow-subjects, and in mitigating human suffering. 

I acknowledge with deep respect the gracious indulgence of your Majesty 
in authorizing a Dedication of my endeavours to make the condition and worth 
of the Colonies more generally known and more fully appreciated—and I sin- 
cerely hope that the intrinsic importance of the subject may not be undervalued | 
through my inadequate efforts for its development. 


I have the Honour to be, 
Mapay, 
Your Majesty’s dutiful Subject, 
R. M. MARTIN. 


August, 1849. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


SECTION I. 
COLONIZATION OF ANCIENT AND MODERN NATIONS. 
eo 


CoLonizaTION,* that is the occupation and tillage of waste lands, is in accordance with the 
primary decree of Heaven, that man should be “fruitful and multiply, and replenish the 
earth, and subdue it.” The earliest records of mankind consist chiefly of the history of 
migrations from one part of the globe to another, as population increased, or civilization 
created new wants. 

This great principle, like the other primary laws of the creation, is universal in its 
operation, and extends throughout the animal and vegetable world; what man does from 
reason, the brutes do from instinct: gregarious animals separate into herds, and disperse 
themselves over a country as pasture diminishes; trees and roots send winged seeds or 
offshoots to a considerable distance to perpetuate their stock, or in search of nourishment ; 
fish migrate from sea to sea; and insects traverse diverse regions accordimg to their 
respective exigencies. | 

But the natural desire for abundant sustenance which impels the migration of | 
animals, is counteracted in man by a strong attachment to his birth-place—by love of , 
kindred, and by those social ties which bind together human societies. And it is wisely 
ordained that it should be so: man would never have advanced beyond the nomadic or 
wandering state, but for those local associations which attach him to his native land, and 
give an indescnbable charm to the river, the mountaim, or the glen, where the days of 
childhood have been spent, and where the emotions connected with his first ideas have 
been enjoyed. 

Many urgent reasons, however, arise to counteract the force of local attachments. 
The duty of providing for offspring—a desire for adventure—the love of fame or conquest 
—a difference in religious or political opimons—a thirst for information,—each and all 
tend to disseminate mankind over regions which, from their position, climate, soil, or 
other advantages, present the best prospects of gratifying their desires. 

We see these motives operating in successive ages; we trace them in the lives of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet; of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; and when individuality is merged 


* Colonus, in the Roman acceptation of the word, originally signified as much land as one person 
could cultivate—“ Quantum Colonus unus erat poterat;” from Colonus was derived Colonsa, signifying a 
oody of husbandmen sent out from the parent stock to cultivate other lands, and by a metonymy the place 
to be cultivated received the same appellation as the inhabitants who were to cultivate it,— Colonta ;—hence 
the word Colony, which is used in the present work to designate ai the maritime possessions and depen- 
dencies under the dominion of the British crown, not represented in the Parliament of the United 
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1V ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF THE GREEK COLONIES. 


in national history, we mark them influencing the destinies of Egypt, Greece, Carthage, 
and Rome; and, in a later age, those of Spain, Portugal, Holland, France, and England. 

Egypt appears to have been colonized by a race who, after the dispersion of mankind 
on the plains of Shinar, 8.c 2287, travelled westward, and spread themselves over Upper 
Egypt, founded Thebes, occupied the fertile banks of the Nile, and established Phoenician 
settlements, which, for a time, occupied almost the whole of the South coast of the 
Mediterranean, from Egypt to Gibraltar. 

In the year 1556, 3.c , Cecrops, at the head of a band of colonists, migrated from 
Egypt mto Attica, and became the first king of Athens; in 1546, s.c., Scamander from 
Crete, founded Troy; in 1493, s.c., Cadmus introduced into Greece the Phoenician 
letters, formed the Greek alphabet, and founded Thebes. The expedition of the Argo- 
nauts was undertaken Bc. 1263, with the intention of opening the commerce of the 
Euxine Sea, and of estabhshing Colonies in the adjacent country of Colchis. 

As the kingdoms or repubhes of Greece advanced in art, smence, and literature, 
internal commotions arose. Food was with difficulty obtained for a superabundant and 
increasing population, consisting chiefly of slaves, and expeditions were fitted out by van- 
quished or disappointed politicians, or by adventurers desirous of fame, or prompted by a 
spirit of commercial enterprise, for the formation of colomes in the maritime ports of Asia 
Minor, in the AZgean and Joman Seas, and in Italy. B.c. 1243, the Arcadians were con- 
ducted by Evander mto Italy; B.c. 1124, the migration of the Xolian Colonists took 
place; Bc 1044, the Ioman Colonies were formed by Greeks; 3.c. 732, Syracuse was 
built by Cormthan Colonists; sB.c. 713, Geta m Sicily was founded; s.c. 707, 
Tarentum was built by the Parthenians when expelled from Sparta; pc. 703, Corcyra 
was founded by the Cormthians, Bc 665, the Messenians, on their expulsion from the 
Peloponessus, passed into Italy, Bc. 658, Byzantium was built by a colony of Argives; 
Bc 539, the Phocceans settled in Gaul, and built Marseilles; 8 c 469, the Tuscans formed 
a colony at Capua; 3c. 444, the Athemans sent a colonizing expedition to Thurium in 
Italy, and among the adventurers were Herodotus, Thucydides, and Lysias; B.c. 304, 
Seleucus founded Antioch, Edessa, Laodicea, &c. The Colonies of the Donans were 
chiefly established in Italy and m Sicily, then mhabited by barbarous tribes; those of the 
Ionians and olans in Asia Minor and the islands of the Augean Sea. 

The Greck term for Colonies was azroexza—a “scparation of dwellng”’—a “ de- 
parture from or going out of a house,” and the word well expresses the character of 
the Greek Colonies, which were often formed by a large number of individuals emigrating 
in organized communities from their native country, whose Government ceased to possess 
any authority over them; but with which, m many instances, they remained feudally 
umted, aiding the parent state in time of war with money, ships, and warriors, or 
furnishing mercenary troops, as the Grecks (themselves orginally Egyptian Colomasts) 
had done to Alexandria. The Greek Colonies frequently assertcd their independence by 
refusing assistance to the mother country, unless their own terms were conceded ; thus 
the Sicilians denied the admission of an Athenian army into their territory to rest, when 
proceeding on an expedition ; and Syracuse refused to co-operate with the Lacedemonians 
during the Punic war, until Gelon, their chief magistrate, was allowed to command the 
united forces. In some cases the colomsts severed themselves entirely from their native 
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land, and sought the protection of another government; thus Corcyra and Potide, 
colonies of Cormth, united themselves to Athens. 

In the present day such settlements would not come under the denomination of 
Colonies; they were virtually independent states, maintaming an alliance with govern- 
nents able to afford them protection, but they added neither power nor wealth to the 
' states from which they sprung, or with which they were connected. 

The Colonies of Carthage were formed on a different principle from those of Greece ; 
they were regarded chiefly as a means of commercial advantage, and maintamed as strict 
monopolies for the benefit of the parent state. Carthage, the most celebrated of the 

Pheenician Colonies, was established by settlers from Tyre. The caty of Carthage 
was built 3.c. 878, and destroyed by the Romans s.c. 146. : 

Throughout the greater part of the intervenmg period of 732 years, Carthage was 
engaged in extending her dominion beyond the hmited spot on the African coast where 
the city was first estabhshed. Three hundred African cities owned her sway, which 
extended for 2000 mules along the sea coast, from the Syrtis Major to the “ Pillars of 
Hercules.” Sardinia, formerly belonging to Etruma, was one of her earliest colonies, 
and the agricultural resources and mineral wealth of the island rendered it a very 
valuable possession Malta, Majorca, and Mmorca, previously under the rule of Tyre, 
yielded to the supremacy of Carthage. Along the coasts of Spam, on the shores of 
Great Britain and Ireland, as far, 1f not farther south along the coast of Africa than 
Senegal and the Gambia, Carthage acquired settlements, or extended her commerce. 
The sole occupation of Sicily was long contested with the Greeks; its entire possession 
would most probably have delayed, 1f not averted, the ultimate effects of the Pumic wars: 
but in the first of these wars Sicily and Sardima were lost to Carthage. Deprived of 
those possessions, and consequently of the commerce and maritime position which they 
secured, the ruin of the Carthagiman power was rapid, and its conquerors became in their 
turn a great Colonizmg nation. 

The Romans, soon after the foundation of the Impenal City, planted settlements 1n its 
neighbourhood, which served as outworks for defence, and for the supply of the necessaries 
and luxunes of life. Durmg the second Punic war, sixty such colonies were established. 
After the destruction of the Carthagiman power, the spirit of conquest and the urgent 
necessity of providing for large numbers of disbanded and often mutimous soldiery, whose 
only means of subsistence lay in the tillage of the earth; the agraman laws by which the 
senate was obliged to provide all its citizens with land, the augmentation of slaves, and 
the abundance of money, for which a profitable mvestment was found almost exclusively 
in the cultivation of the soul, all led to a rapid extension of the Roman Colomes. 

The lands of conquered countries were considered the property of the state, and they 
were parcelled out among the public officers of the government, apportioned to the citizens 
for whom land could not be provided at home, and distmbuted among the soldiery. 
Military establishments were formed m the most fertile or the most secure places, where 
the wealth of the colony could be obtamed, and 1ts possession secured against any nsing of 
the native inhabitants. Colonies such as these extended over Gaul, Germany, Spain, and 
England, and throughout various parts of Asia and Afnca. It 1s difficult to estimate 
the area occupied by these colonies. From the foundation of the city to the death 
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of Augustus, 164 colonies were established in Italy, and 199 im the provinces. Crete 
became a Roman colony s.c. 66. Caesar formed plans (s.c. 45) for rebuilding Carthage 
and Corinth. London was built by the Romans a.p. 50. Agmcola reduced South 
Britain to a Roman Province, 4.p. 82. Augustus planted twenty-eight colonies in Italy ; 
fifty-seven were estabhshed in Africa, exclusive of Egypt; twenty-five m Spam; four in 
Dacia, and five m Bntam. It was estimated in the reign of Claudius, that Rome and 
its colomes contamed 126,000,000 people. 

The colonies furnished employment for the more adventurous of the Roman citizens, 
and yielded large returns for vested capital. Seneca (who at ns death had money to the 
value of £600,000 sterling due to him from colonists in Britain) assigns the following 
reasons for the formation of colomes, which are equally apphcable in the present day :— 


“Nec ommbus eadem causa relinquendi querendique patriam fuit. Alios eacidia urbium suarum, hos- 
tilibus armus elapsos, in aliena, spoliatos suis, expulterunt Alios domestica seditio submovit Alios numia 
superfluentis populi, frequentia, ad exonerandas vires, emuisit Alos pestilentia, aut frequens terrarum ! 
hiatus, aut aliqua intoleranda infelicis soli eyecerunt Quosdam fertilis orm, et in najus laudate, fama cor- 
rupit: Alos alia causa excivit domibus suis ”—( Consol. ad Helviam,c 6) 


The colonists sent out by the senate were exther Roman or Latin citizens. 

The Colone Romane enjoyed only to a limited extent the Jus Romanum; they were 
not permitted to exercise the mght of suffrage, and magistenal digmtics, mibtary com- 
mand, &c , were denied them; they were permitted solely the Jus Quzrifum, namely, per- 
sonal liberty, honours of gentility, digmty of famly, &c; and they were compelled 
to furnish such contributions a» the senate and emperors chose to demand. 

The Colonie Latine possessed nghts and privileges of their own; were empowered 
to a certain extent to form their own laws; and whoever became an edulc, or prwtor, m a 
Latin town, enjoyed, by nght of office, the rank of a Romancitizen. These Latin colomes 
also rendered tribute to the parent state. Their mghts were styled Jus Latz, and it was 
not until after the Servile War that the pnvileges of Roman citizens were granted by the 
lex Julia to all the Latin Colonists. 

There were other colonies whose pnvileges were compnsed in the Jus Italicum; they 
were free from the taxes paid by the Colone Latine et Romane, of this class were the 
Colonies of Tyre, Hehopolis, Palmyra, &c. Most of the colomes furmshed their quota of 
troops for the Roman legions; the natives of each colony were drafted mto regiments 
serving in distant settlements. 

Pohtical selfishness and mordinate ambition were the predominative motives of Rome, 
both in the formation and in the government of her colomes; which, as they grew powerful, 
threw off the yoke of ther mihtary tyrants. After 400 ycars’ occupation of England, 
excepting in the roads made for the more complete subjugation of the islanders, we find 
few traces of the boasted Roman civihzation, and no permanent benefit from their rule. 
Fifty years after the conquest of Ama, 150,000 Roman citizens were massacred by order of 
Mithridates; there was no binding link to connect distant parts of the empire; no com- 
munity of language or of interests, and centuries of conquest and despotism, slavery and 
iced terminated, happily for mankind, in the complete overthrow of the “ Mistress of 
the World.” 


Proceeding chronologically (passing over the incursions and migrations of the 
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Northmen, Normans, or Danes, in the ninth and tenth centuries), the next Colonizing 
Power 1s the Republic of Venice, which was founded on the lagunes of the Adriatic, a.p. 
737, by colomsts from the Romana-Italian province of Venetia. The colomes of Venice 
extended along the coast of Dalmatia, to the Ioman islands, the Morea, the Greck 
Archipelago, Candia, &c. They were designed chiefly with a view to the extension of 
commerce; but Corfu and other settlements m the Ioman Islands evince to this day the 
power, opulence, and deep-laid policy of the Venetians. Genoa, on the acquisition of 
colonies in the Levant, along the coast of Provence, and in the Crimea, mvalled 
Venice; but both states fell mto decay through the loss of their foreign possessions. 
The discovery of the new contment of America, (a.p. 1492) and of a passage by 
the Cape of Good Hope to India, opened to Spam and Portugal the means of 
acquiring colonial dommuon, and gave a new direction to the commerce of the eastern 
and western hemisphere. 

Heretofore all European, Asiatic, and Afmcan trade had been carried on by land, or 
by frail barks skirting the coast-lne, or passing from island to island by circuitous and 
expensive routes. But the introduction of the marmer’s compass into Europe from Asia 
(A.D. 1229) made the trackless ocean the high road of darmg navigators, and brought the 
distant parts of the earth mto comparatively close communication. From this era may be 
dated the commencement of a new and important epoch im the history of maritime com- 
merce and of modern colonization. The nautical skill and daring of Prnce Henry of 
Portugal, in the begmning of the fifteenth century, were rewarded by the discovery of 
Madeira and of Western Africa; the politic and thrifty Henry the Seventh of England gave 
employment to navigators in the hope of adding to his wealth and extending his dommuons; 
but to the noble-minded Isabella of Spain, and the profound speculations, courage, and 
perseverance of Columbus, Europe is mdebted for the discovery of a “new world” on 
the llth of October, 1492. Between the years 1508 and 1510 Spain formed colonies in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and Jamaica. In 1519 Cortez landed at Vera Cruz, and m 1521, with 
a few adventurers, conquered Mexico. Peru, Chih, and Quito were added to the crown of 
Spain between 1529 and 1535 by Pizarro and his generals. In 1532 Terra Firma was 
occupied: in 1536 New Grenada was subjected, and Mamlla m 1564. The narrow-minded 
pohcey of Spam prohibited one colony trading with another, the colonial commerce was 
restricted to certain ports in the mother country, and for a long period Seville was the 
only port mm Spam with which the colomes were allowed to hold mtercourse. The object 
of the Spamards m the acquisition of these colonies was neither that of the Egyptians, 
Grecians, Carthagimans, or Romans. Gold was the prevailing motive; the desire for 
ummediate wealth over-ruled every consideration of humanity, of justice, or of sound 
policy; the natives were worked to death m the mmes, shot hke wild beasts, if they offered 
the slightest resistance to their merciless oppressors, or hunted with blood-hounds if they 
attempted to escape from the demons in human form who wantonly sported with their 
suffermgs. Language would fail to convey an adequate idea of the atromties perpetrated 
by the Spamsh colonizers on the Indians, whose rapid extermination led to the intro- 
duction of negro slaves from Africa. Spam, for a time, derived great wealth, and obtained 
much power by means of her colomes; but no lasting benefit could arise from such 
ill-gotten mches and domimon. Spain lost m succession all her vast possessions in the 
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Flondas, Mexico, California, Darien, Terra Firma, Buenos Ayres, Paraguay, Chili, and 
Peru. She was entirely dmven from every continental territory; Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Manilla, Teneriffe, &c., now alone remain; and notwithstanding her internal wealth, fine 
chmate, and advantageous position on the peninsula of Europe, Spain, with her thirteen 
milhon inhabitants, is now the most sunken, degraded, and powerless nation of the 
western world. 

Portugal competed for colonial territory with Spain, and by a papal decree the new 
countries in the eastern and western hemispheres were divided between the rival states, 
without reference to any other European nation. Maderra was discovered a.p. 1419; 

| Cape Bojador, in Africa, 1439; Cape de Verd, 1446; the Azores, 1448; Cape de Verd 

Islands and Sierra Leone, in 1449. In 1484 the Congo was visited and the Cape of 
Good Hope discovered. In 1498 Vasco de Gama, after doubhng the Cape, landed in 
Cahcut, on the shores of Hindoostan, and subsequently the Portuguese built forts and 
formed colonies at Mozambique, Sofala, Melinda, and other places on the eastern coast of 
Afnca; at Ormus and at Muscat, nm the Persian Gulf; at Goa, Diu, and Damaun, on the 
western or Malabar shores of the penmsula of India; Negapatam, and Mchapoor, on the 
Coromandel coast; at Malacca, and on the coast of China. In 1500 Brazil was discovered, 
in 1511 the Spice Islands were colonized, and about 1520 Ceylon was occupied by the 
Portuguese. 

Although the hope of obtammg gold did, to a certain extent, encourage the progress 
of Portuguese discovery and colonization, the predominating motives were a love of adven- 
ture, a hope of attaimmg fame, or of acquinmg honours from a patriotic sovereign; and, in 
a great degree, a religious spirit, verging on fanaticism, prompted many to seek, by con- 
verting the heathen, to extend the faith of the Cross. With the chivalry and enthusiasm of 
the Portuguese character in the sixteenth century was united nautical skill and commercial 
enterprise, of which latter the Spaniards were exceedingly jealous, and on the union of 
Portugal with Spam, the colonies of the former were quite neglected 1n favour of the latter. | 
As Portugal lost her foreign possessions she sank mn the European scale, and her colonics | 
are now reduced to a few wretched forts in Africa: the small town of Macao in China, | 
the island of Timor in the Eastern Archipelago, Goa (once a place of great splendour in 
India, now deserted, and in ruins), Madeira, the Cape Verd Islands, and some smaller ' 
places. As in other :nstances, the loss of her colomes has been followed by a change of | 
the national spirit into apathy, indolence, and degradation. | 

A power that had reclaimed its territory from the ravages of the ocean, competed 
with Spain and Portugal for colonial dommion. The Dutch, while yet struggling for 
dependence, were employed as the carriers to Lisbon from the colonies of Portugal, and 
thus became acquainted with the value of colomal trade. In 1584, Philip II. of Spain 
prohibited the intercourse of the Dutch with Lisbon; these orders being evaded were ' 
revived with greater strictness in 1594, and a number of Dutch vessels seized in Lisbon 
harbour were destroyed. The Dutch, being deprived of the carrying trade, were compelled 
to seek colonies for themselves; to which they were stimulated by the writings of John de 
Witt, who urged that colonies offered a field for exertion to men of abilitice—were a good 
substitute for hospitals and charitable foundations—and were advantageous for men who 
had been unfortunate in trade. An association was soon formed to trade to “remote 
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parts.” The first expedition aailed for India, 20th March, 1602. Batavia, in the island of 
Java, waa colonized in 1618; a trade with Japan opened in 1611; a West India Company 
established in 1621; settlements were formed and conquests made in Brazil from 1630 to 
1640; Ceylon captured from the Portuguese in 1640; St. Eustatia, Curacoa, Saba, and 
St. Martin in the West Indies, colonized from 1632 to 1649; Surinam, Essequibo, Berbice, 
and Paramaribo acquired in 1670. Dutch settlements were formed in Asia, also at the 
Cape of Good Hepe, and several parts of the African coasts; at New York, and other places 
on the continent of North America; and Holland soon rose superior to her former masters 
in maritime power, commercial opulence, and political consideration; but at the com- 
mencement of the present century, when Holland lost Ceylon, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Demerara, Java, &c., she sunk into comparative insignificance, fronf which she was only 
rescued by England’s restoring Java, and other possessions in the rich Eastern Archi- 
pelago, by which the Dutch are now mainly enabled to maintain their position among 
European nations. 

France was not an idle spectator of the contests for oceanic supremacy, which the pos- 
session of colonies conferred. Francis the First, with the ardour of an enterprising mind, 
encouraged maritime discovery. In 1552 Gaspard de Coligny, who had early embraced 
the reformed faith, was appointed admiral of France; and with the hope of rivaling every 
other nation in Europe, he projected a grand scheme of colonization, which was to extend 
from the river St. Laurence to that of the Mississippi; but Coligny perished as a 
Huguenot on the night of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and his plans were not 
carried out. In the middle of the seventeenth century Colbert, minister in the earliest 
and best part of the reign of Louis Quatorze, made great efforts for the extension of 
French Colonies. Martinique, St. Lucia, Grenada, were purchased from private individuals: 
in 1661 France possessed Canada, Louisiana, &c.; in 1664 Cayenne was colonized; in 
1697 St. Domingo; in 1670 Pondicherry in the East Indies; in 1720 the Isle of France 
and Bourbon. In the revolutionary war England deprived France of her colonies; St. 
Domingo was lost by a slave insurrection, and France has not since recovered her former 
naval power. 

If Spain, Portugal, Holland, and France, during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
deemed the possession of colomes essential to their prosperity, how much more must 
England have felt their importance, by reason of her msular position and limited territory. 
Happily for her a monarch was, at an eventful period, on the throne, who stands dis- 
tinguished in the page of history for the rare discernment she evinced in promoting the 
welfare of her people and the glory of her country. Elizabeth clearly foresaw that Eng- 
land could neither obtain nor maintain a prominent position among the nations of Europe 
except by means of her maritime power, which could be insured only by the possession 
of colonies. Encouragement was, therefore, offered to facilitate the discovery of hitherto 
unknown regions, and for the planting of new settlements. 

In 1591 English vessels first found their way round the Cape of Good Hope, and 
in 1599 Queen Elizabeth granted a charter for the incorporation of a company of 
adventurers trading to the East Indies. Towards the close of the 16th century the 
attention of England was directed to the coast of America. In 158% Sir Walter Raleigh 
obtained, by letters patent, a large tract of country which he named Virginia, in honour 
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of his Sovereign; and m 1584 the first English settlers were sent out by Raleigh to North 
Carolina, and established themselves on the island of Roanoke ; but on the arrival of Sir 
Francis Drake, in 1586, they quitted the settlement in his vessel. The unfortunate 
Raleigh made several other attempts to colonize his territory, but they were all un- 
successful; and at the commencement of the 17th century there were no English settlers 
m any part of the continent of America. 
In 1606 letters patent were granted to two companies named the London and the 
Plymouth. The London adventurers were to establish themselves between 34° and 41° 
| north latitude, and the Plymouth and Bristol adventurers between 38° and 46° north 
latitude, on the coast of America. Great hardships were expemenced by the early settlers 
from famime, disease, and wars with the Indians; and, in several instances, the attempt 
at colomzation was abandoned. In 1610 the Virgiman Colonists were on the eve of 
quittmg Virginia when Lord Delaware, the new governor, arrived with a supply of 
provisions and 150 men. 

Durmg the 17th century the settlements planted on the coast of North America were, 
m chronological order, as follows .—Virginia, a.p. 1607; New York, which was contended 
for and alternately occupied by the Enghsh and Dutch, from 1614 to 1674; Massa- 
chusets, 1620; New Hampshire, 1623; New Jersey, 1624; Delaware, 1627; Maine, 
1630; Georgia, 1632; Maryland, 1633; Connecticut, 1635; Rhode island, 1636; North 
Carolina, 1650, South Carolina, 1670; and Pennsylvama, in 1682. Some of these settle- 
ments owed their origin to enterprizing mdividuals, others to associations. Maryland was 
founded by Lord Baltimore who received a tract of country by patent 20th June, 1632. 
Georgia was granted to a corporation of twenty-one persons. New England was colonized 
by a congregation of Enghsh Puritans. Carolina was vested in a propnetary body, and 
im 1662 the Earl of Clarendon and seven others obtamed from Charles II. a grant of all 
lands lying between 31° and 36° north latitude. Delaware was originally settled by an 

_ association of Swedes and Finns termed the “West India Company,” who were subdued by 
the Dutch from New York, mm 1655, and the latter by the English m 1664. In 1680-82 
the whole country was transferred to Wilham Penn by the Duke of York, to whom a large 
portion of the coast of North Amenca had been granted by his brother Charles IT. 

In 1776 the thirteen Colomes declared their independence, constituted themselves 
the United States of America, to which several other States have since been added; and 
their territory now extends from the frontiers of Canada to that of Mexico, and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific 

The existing Colonies and possessions of England have been settled or acquired, 
chronologically, as follows :—Barbadoes (our oldest Colony) in 1605; Bermuda, 1609; 
Surat Factory 1611; Nova Scotia, 1621; Newfoundland, 1623; Nevis, 1628; Bahamas, 
1629; the Gambia and Gold Coast Forts, 1618 to 1631; Antigua, Montserrat, and St. 

| Chnistophers, 1632; Fort St. George, or Madras, 1654; St. Helena, 1654-5; Jamaica, 

| 1655; Fort Wilham, or Calcutta, 1656; Bombay Island, 1661; the Virgin Islands, 

| 1666 3 Honduras, 1670; Hudson’s Bay territories, 1670 ; Gibraltar, 1704; Canada, 1759; 

| St. Vincents, Grenada, Tobago, and Dominica, 1763; Bengal Province, 1768; Prinee 
Edward Island, 1771; Benares Province, 1775; Guutoor and the Cirears in Southern 
| Indsa, 1778; New Brunswick, 1784; Penang, 1786; Sierra Leone, 1787- New South 
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Wales, Australia, 1787; Andaman Islands, 1793; Ceylon, 1795; Tnnidad, 1797; the 
provinees of Tanjore, Canara, Malabar, Wynaad, and Coimbatoor, in Southern, and of 
Allahabad, Moradabad, Bareilly, Rohilcund, and the Doab, in Northern India, 1799- 
1800; Malta and Gozo, 1800; Perim Island, 1800; Van Diemen’s Island, 1803; British 
Guana, 1803; St. Lucia, 1803; Delhi, Agra, Meerut, Hurriana, and Etawah, m 
Northern, and Cuttack, Balasore, and Juggernaut, in Southern India; several Mahratta 
districts in 1803-5; Cape of Good Hope, 1806; Mauritius and Seychelles, 1810; Ionian 
Islands, 1810-11; the Deccan and Nerbudda provinces, 1818-19; Singapoor, 1819 ; 
Arracan and the Tenasserrm Provinces, 1824; Malacca, 1826; Western Austraha, 
1829 ; Aden, 1838; South Austraha, 1834-5; Port Philhp, 1835; New Zealand, 1839; 
Falkland Islands, 1841; Hong Kong, 1842-43; Semde Province, 1844; Natal, 1844, 
Labuan, 1847; Vancouver’s Island, 1848; and the Punjaub Province, in 1849. 

But a small portion of our possessions have been, in the strict sense of the word, 
colonized from England. Barbadoes, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edward Island, Upper Canada, Bermudas, Bahamas, Antigua, Montserrat, Nevis, 
Virgin Islands, Australasia, and New Zealanc, were planted by settlers from Britain ; 
most of our other possessions have been acquired by conquest and cession. Ceylon, 
the Cape of Good Hope, and Demerara, were taken from the Dutch; Jamaica, 
Gibraltar, and Trinidad, from the Spamards; Canada, St. Vincents, Grenada, Tobago, 
Domimea, St Lucia, Mauntius, Malta, and the Ioman Islands, were captured from 
the French , Aden from the Arabs, Hong Kong, from the Chimese, and the Punjaub 
from the Sikhs. 

Although later in the field of colonial enterprise than the neighbourmg continental 
nations, our country advanced slowly, but surely, im the acquisition of colomal or mamtime 
domimons. The North Amencan continent and West India Islands at first engrossed pub- 
he attention, and, m accordance with the national character, useful rather than showy and 
specious possessions have, gencrally speaking, been sought for, and obtamed Agniculture 
was nghtly judged to be the basis of wealth, and the fertility of the sol and a gemial 
climate mduced bands of adventurers to migrate to the North American continent With 
the growth of maritime commerce and the discovery of tropical countries, arose a taste in 
Europe for foreign commodities, hence the formation of sugar, coffee, and spice 
plantations in the West Indies. But agricultural mdustry, whether under the temperate 
or tornd zone, was not the only object contemplated; 1t was mghtly foreseen, that the 
possession within the hunts of our own dommon of vanous foreign products, would 
furnish lucrative and permanent employment for a large amount of shipping, that our 
colonists would, by their dustry, acqmre wealth, and become consumers of home manu- 
factures, and that thus every item of colomal wealth would become, in the aggregate, a 
portion of the national riches. But in later times, other motives mfluenced England m 
the rapid extension of her colonial dominion. On several occasions, during the war with 
France and Spain, she was compelled, in self-defence, to deprive those nations and their 
allies of their colonies, as the surest means of weakening their power, and of augmenting 
her own. At the close of the war in 1814, England had stmpped France of every 
colony she possessed, and had taken all that could endanger her from evéry other 
nation with whom she was engaged in hosulties; her fleets swept the ocean fearless 
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of encountering an European enemy, and her vast colonial commerce enabled her 
to bid defiance to Napoleon and his Berlm and Milan decrees for the expulsion of our 
trade from Europe. 

The Colonial Possessions belonging to the nations of Continental Europe are— 

Francre.—ZJn the West Indves—Martmique, Guadaloupe, Mane Galante, Deseada, | 
and Cayenne. In North America—sSt. Pierre and Miguelon, near Newfoundland. Jn 
Asia—Pondicherry, Mahe, and Chandernagore Jn Africa—Algicrs, Bona, Senegal, | 
Goree, Bourbon Isle, and Isle St. Mame m Madagascar | 

Spain.—West Indves—Cuba and Porto Rico. Asta—Manilla and the Phillipine 

' Islands Europe—Teneniffe and the Canary Islands. 

PortvcaL.—Asza—Goa, Timor, and Macao. Africa—Forts on the east coast, at 
Mozambique, Sofala, Delagoa, Inhabam, Quiloa, and on the Zambize; on the west coast 
at the Congo mver. Europe—Madeira, Porto Santo, the Azores, and the Cape Verd 
Islands. 

Hotianp —West Indies—Curacoa, Saba, St Eustatia, Surinam, and part of St. 
Martin. Asca—Java, Sumatra, the Moluccas, Banca, and other possessions in the Eastern 
Archipelago. A factory m Japan. Africa—Some forts on the west coast 

Denmark — West Indies—St. Thomas, Santa Cruz, and St. John Asea—Nhicobar 
Islands. Africa—Forts on the Guinea Coast. -dAmerica—Stations on the coast of Green- 
land. 

SwepEen.—The Island of St. Bartholomew, West Indies. 


The foregomg bnef sketch of the progress of colonization sufficiently mdicates the 
importance attached to the possession of colonial dommion by ancient and modern 
nations; nor can any one examine their history without perceiving how matenally their 
destinies have been influenced by the possession and government of colonies. 


SECTION II. 


EXTENT, POPULATION, CLASSIFICATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND IMPORTANCE OF THE BRITISH 
COLONIES AND MARITIME POSSESSIONS. 


Tue Colones and Transmarime Possessions of England, of which it 1 intended to give a 
history and description, are so vast in their cxtent, so vaned in their position, so diversified 
in their population, forms of government, products, and capabilities, that 1t 18 difficult to 
convey in few words a just idea of their relative :mportance; if arranged according to 
their position in the temperate or torrid zones, a very imperfect estimate would be formed 
of their capabihties, as the degree of elevation above the level of the sea materially in- 
fluences the products of the soil; moreover, some terntorics principally situated in the 
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temperate zone, may be extended to the tropic, as Austraha; some settlements reach from | 
the tormd to the temperate regions, as Hindostan, and British America stretches to the | 
Arctic Circle. | 

The following is a classification of them according to their Territorial Importance, ! 
Commercial Value, and Maritime Position :— 

PossEssioNS COMBINING TERRITORIAL IMPORTANCE, COMMERCIAL VALUE, AND Manrt- 
TIME Position.—Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Scmde, the Punjaub, Assam, Arracan, Tavoy, 
Tennasserm, Wellesley Province, Ceylon, Malacca, New South Wales, Port Philp, | 
South Austraha, Western Australia, Van Diemen’s Island, New Zealand, Cape of Good | 
Hope, Canada (Lower), Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Jamaica, Honduras, Trimdad, and | 
British Guiana. 

TERRITORIAL IMporTaNce.—Canada (Upper), Rupert’s Land, Vancouver’s Island, 
Hudson’s Bay Territones, Pmnce Edward Island, Natal, Northern Austraha, and other 
parts of New Holland, the Central Provinces of India, and the Punjaub. 

CommERcIAL Vaive.—Newfoundland, Cape Breton Island, Barbadoes, St Vin-' 
cents, Grenada, Tobago, Antigua, Domunica, St. Christophers, Lucia, Nevis, Montserrat, ' 
the Bahamas, Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Mauritius, Ioman Islands, Penang, and | 
Singapore. 

Maritime Positton.—Guibraltar, Malta, Gozo, Bermuda, Virgin Islands, Anguilla, 
Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Annamaboe, the Falkland Isles, Seychelles, St. Helena, 
Ascension, IIchgoland, Aden, Hong Kong, Labuan, Auckland Islands, and the Andaman, 
and other islands in the Eastern Seas 

This classification, though perhaps the least objectionable, 1s still imperfect ; for 1t 1s 
evident that several of the West India Islands and other settlements are of political as well 
as commercial value, by affordmg secure havens for our shipping; thus, mere fortresses * 
such as Gibraltar, are useful commercial depéts, as well as political positions, and, with | 
few exceptions, all are of some territorial umportance from their mch and productive 
soul. 

Geographical Position of our Maritime Possessions and Dependencies. 

In Asta.—Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Scinde, the N.W provinces of Hindoostan, 
the Punjaub, Assam, Arracan, Tavoy, Tenasserim, Wellesley Province, and Malacca, 
the Islands of Ceylon, Penang, Singapore, Labuan, Hong Kong. Area (in round numbers) 
seven hundred thousand square miles, population about one hundred and twelve mihon. 
In addition to this territory actually belonging to the British crown im Asia, there are 
tributary states extending over half a millon square miles, and containmg more than fifty 
million people. 

In Nortu Amenica.—The Canadas (Upper and Lower), Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Cape Breton, and the Islands of Prince Edward, Newfoundland, and Vancouver’s and 
Queen Charlotte; with an area of more than half a million square miles, and two million 
inhabitants. We have also on the continent of N. America, the territories belonging to, and 
under the control of, the Hudson Bay Company, extending from the northern frontiers of 
Canada to the Frozen Ocean, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which comprises 
upwards of three million square miles, and a population of about one hundred and twenty 
thousand. 
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In Soura America.—Demerara, Essequibo, and Berbice; Honduras and the Falkland 
Islands. Area about two hundred thousand square mules; population one hundred and 
fifty thousand. 

In the West Invres.—The islands of Jamaica, the Caymans, Trinidad, Tobago, Bar- 
badoes, St Vincents, Grenada, Antigua, St. Lucia, Dominica, St. Christophers, Nevis, 
Montserrat, Anguilla, Tortola, and the Virgin Islands, Providence, and the Bahamas, 
and the Bermudas. Area about twenty thousand square miles; population nearly one 
milhon. 

In Arrica.—The Cape of Good Hope and Natal, the Mauritius and Seychelle 
Islands, Aden (in Arabia), Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, and 
Annamaboe, the Islands of St Helena and Ascension. Area, four hundred thousand 
square miles, population eight hundred thousand. 

In Ausrratasia.—The great Island of Austraha, or New Holland, which contams the 
settlements of New South Wales, Port Philip, South Austraha, Western Austraha, or 
Swan River, Northern Australia or Port Essington, Van Diemen’s Island, New Zealand, 
Norfolk Island, and the Auckland Islands. Area more than three million square miles; 
population half a millon, of whom 325,000 are Europeans and their descendants. 

In Ecrore —Gibraltar, Malta, Gozo, Corfu, Cephaloma, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, 
and Cengo, in the Mediterranean; and Hehgoland in the German Occan. Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark, have been held as fiefs of the Crown since the reign of 
Wilham the Conqueror. The area of these termtones and dependencies 1s about fifteen 
hundred square miles; population nearly half a million. Total area, erght million square 
miles, population* about one hundred and twenty millon. 

The numerous, mtelhgent, and industrious population mbabiting the British trans- 
marine territones are as vamed in their appearance, character, language, and religion, as 
the diversified regions in which they dwell. Bntish India possesses a greater vanety of 
races than the content of Europe. Some of the subjects of the Crown in the East are 
bold and warhke, others timid and peaceful, some of olive hue, with Roman noses and 
flowing hair, others have the negro characteristics, some use a polished language, others a 
barbarous jargon; some are Monotheists, others sunk m the grossest idolatry; some 
generous and confiding, others treacherous and distrustful. Even m the island of Ceylon 
there are three races—the Coast Cingalese, the Kandians, and the aborigines or Vedhas. 
In some of our Eastern possessions Malays predomimate; in others, as at Singapoor and 
Hong Kong, Chinese constitute the mass of the population. A fine race, termed the 
Parsees, or Guebers, settled in Bombay from Persia, and many Armenians reside in Cal- 
cutta. Jews dwell m several of our Indian settlements. In the W. Indices there are nearly 
a million negroes of Afncan descent, and in Gmana and Honduras several aboriginal 
tribes still remain. There are also in our western colomes many Mulattoes, the offspring 
of the white and dark-coloured races. The purely white race are few im number, and 


descended from the Enghsh, French, Spamsh, Dutch, and Portuguese. 


In Bntish N. Amenca there are about two million white inhabitants, of whom six 


* In this and other places round numbers are used as best suited to a general summary of facts ;—the 
latest official figures will be given in the body of the work. 
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| hundred thousand are of French descent, and the remamder of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
There are also about one hundred thousand Indians in the territories confided to the 
management of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

In South Africa, the British subjects are Dutch, English, Hottentots, Caffres, &c. 
At the Isle of France and Seychelles, principally French; at Aden, Arabs; on the W. 
coast of Africa, negroes. 

In Australasia there are about three hundred and twenty-five thousand of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and no other European blood; there are probably one hundred thousand New 
‘ Zealanders, a fine race; and scattered savage hordes, in Austraha. At Gibraltar, there 1s 

a medley of many Mediterranean and Afmcan races. At Malta, a pecuhar population, 

partaking of the characteristics of the various nations under whose dominion the island 
has passed. In the Ioman Islands, the inhabitants are priicipally Greek, with some 
Venetian blood; in Heligoland, German; and m the Norman, or Channel Islands, 
French. 

The languages spoken throughout the British empure, are English, French, Itahan, 
Dutch, Spanish, Portuguese, Greek, Persian, Arabic, Maltese, Chmese, Armenian, 
Hindoostanee, Bengallee, Mahratti, Tamul, Teloogoo, Carnatica, Ooria, Singalese, Malay, 
Burmese or Assamese, Hottentot, Kaffre, Negro, New Zealand, and various barbarous 
unwritten tongues. There are about 5,000,000 Christians m our foreign possessions, 
including the Lutheran, Latin, Greek, and Synac churches. There are about 50,000,000 
Hindoos, professimg the religion of Brahm or Brahma; about 20,000,000 Mahommedans; 
about 10,000,000 Buddhists, or Jains; a small number of the Zoroaster creed, and the 
remainder are idolaters of various descriptions. 

The other less striking diversities which distinguish the population of an empire 
exceeding m extent, opulence, and power, Rome im her palmest days, are deserving of 
some consideration. The distimction between free and bond—to the honour of Chnsfi- 
anity—no longer exists; that fearful outrage on humanity has, to some extent, been 
redressed, at a cost of £20,000,000 sterling; and m recordimg the mihons of inhabitants 
congregated within the pale of a single government, the histonan cannot but rejoice that 
he speaks of freemen and not of slaves. 

Climate, food, and drink, as well as rehgion, laws, and language, produce differences 
in thought, feelmg, and action. The Indo-British subject, living on the verge of the 
Himalaya mountains, 1s a totally different bemg from his fellow-citizen dwelling in the 
flat regions of Bengal. The Mussulman of Calcutta, who eats animal food, possesses far 
more energy and intelhgence than the Hindoo dwelling in the same city who hves on rice 
and water. The ponderous brandy-drinking boor of South Afnmeca, is a totally different 
man from the vivacious French Canadian, on the banks of the St. Laurence. <A wide 
difference 1s invariably found to exist between the denizens of a low, hot, and damp 
region, and those of an elevated, cool, and dry atmosphere; varieties of food and drink 
produce equally distinctive effects. Estimating the whole population of the British Em- 
pire at 180,000,000, not more than 26,000,000 consume flesh abundantly; about 10,000,000 
eat of it sparmgly ; 24,000,000 occasionally partake of it, and 70,000,000 live principally 
on vegetables and fish. Wheat, oats, and barley constitute the principal grammiverous 
food of about 34,000,000; potatoes, pulse, and other vegetables, of about 16,000,000; and 
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rice, maize, mullet, and several minor grains, of about 80,000,000 people. With regard to 
fermented or distilled drink, about 10,000,000 use wine frequently, 25,000,000 malt 
hquors, 35,000,000 distilled hquors, and about 60,000,000 confine themselves chiefly to 
aqueous beverages. About one-half the population of the Brntish empire reside within 
the temperate, and the other half withm the torrid zone. 

These facts shew that the British is far from being a homogeneous empire; they indi- 
cate the great care required even im the application of ordmary rules, much more in the 
adaptation of abstract principles to vast and varied masses of men under different degrees 


of civihzation. 
It may be necessary to offer a succmt view of the home administration of our mari- 


time possessions. 

The whole of the British terntones on the penimsula of India, and the settlements of 
Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, are under the management of the East India Company, 
whose delegated trust expires mn 1853-54. The affairs of the East India Company are 
managed by a court of twenty-four Directors, and controlled by the India Board, which 
is presided over by a cabmet minister representing the Crown, who has under him a 
working department distinct from that mamtained at the East India House. The India 
Board consists of the President, of paid or unpaid Commissioners (whom the Crown may 
nominate), and of the two principal Secretanes of State and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who always, ex officto, form three of the unpaid Commissioners of the India 
Board, There are two Parhamentary Secretaries to the Board, and the Clerks are 
divided mto judicial, revenue, political, and other departments. There is a permanent 
Secretary of the Board, and a Librarian. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company are elected by the proprietors of 
East India stock, and presided over by a Chairman and Deputy Chairman annually chosen 
by the Court, which 1s divided into judicial, revenue, and other committees. The secret 
Committee, consisting of the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Semor Director, confer on 
all matters of importance with the President of the India Board. The patronage, con- 
sisting of the appointment of writers or civil servants, military cadets, surgeons, and chap- 
lains, is annually divided into thirty shares, of which the President of the India Board, 
and Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company have each two shares ; 
and each Director of the East India Company, one share. In India promotion, both in the 
civil and military service, goes chiefly by semonty. Staff appomtments rest with the 
Commander-im-Chief, and high pohtical trusts are m the appointment of the Governor- 
General. In England the President of the India Board has, under the advice of Her 
Majesty’s ministers, the appointment of Commander-in-Chief of the Anglo-Indian army, 
and of Judges and Bishops. Her Majesty’s government also possess a vefo on the 
nomination (by the Directors of the East India Company) of Governors-Gencral, 
Governors, and Members of Council. The Court of Directors may, however, recall a 
Governor-General without the consent of the Crown. The India Board, on behalf of the 
Sovereign, exercises a controlling power in revising all despatches prepared by the Court 
of Directors and addressed to the governments in India, at Bengal, Madras, Bombay, &c., 
and the Board alone sanctions increased expenditure at home or abroad. It also possesses 
an originating power of requirig the Court of Directors to prepare a despatch on any 
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named subject, of altering such despatch as it may seem fit, and of enforcing its trans- 
mission to India by a mandamus from the Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster. 
The joint power of the Court and Board is exercised in framing laws for the government 
of India, and m approving or annullng the enactments made in India by the local 
governments. 

The Hudson’s Bay territories m North America have been confided to a chartered 
body called the “ Hudson’s Bay Company,” smce 1670. To this company, m 1848, has 
also been confided the colonization of Vancouver’s Island. The powers entrusted to 
this Corporation and 1ts mode of working will be detailed when describing the territories 
under their rule 

The Norman or Channel Islands have their respective legislatures under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


| 
All the other colomes are in charge of the Colomal Secretary, and may be divided to 


three classes -—I1st, Those having a Representative Assembly, a Legislative Council nom- 
nated, and a Governor also appointed, by the Crown. 2nd, Those havig zo Representative 
Assembly, but a Legislative Council and Governor. In some colomies of this class the 
members of the Legislative Council are partly nominated by the Crown, and partly elected 
by the colonists. 38rd, Those having neither an Assembly or Council, but only a Gov- 
ernor, such as Gibraltar. In many instances there is also an Executive Council, com- 
posed of the principal servants of the crown The Secretary of State for the Colomies is a 
cabinet minister of the highest rank, and during war he represents the military department 
of the government in the cabinet; he has the nommation of the Parlamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colomes, who retires with bim on a change of admunistration ; 
he acts always in the name of the sovereign, whom he 1s supposed to consult previous to 


taking any important step, and he 1s bound to submit to his colleagues m the cabmet 
‘ measures of importance previous to their final arrangement. Colomal charters and other 


questions may be referred by the Secretary of State to a department of the Pnvy Council 
for trade and plantations Emigration and land sales m the colomes are confided to the 
management of three Emigration Commissioners, acting under the orders of the Secretary 
of State. The permanent department of the Colomal Office consists of two Under Secre- 
tanes (one of whom 1s law adviser on colomal subjects to the Secretary of State) of a chief, 
and several head clerks, gentlemen of great ability and much general experience, to each of 
whom 1s confided a group of colonies, according to their geographical position; several 
assistant or subordmate clerks and wmiters, and a hbrarian or registrar, to whom is 
entrusted the custody, arrangement, and preparation for printing of public papers. 

The patronage of the Secretary of State consists in the nomiation of the Governors, 
Laeutenant-Governors, Commanders-in-Chief, Judges, Bishops, and Church Dignitaries, Law 
Officers, Secretames, Treasurers, Auditors, and civil functionaries of every description im the 
colonies, also the members of the Colonial Executive Council, and the Crown members of 
the Colonial Legislative Councils; he hkewise fills up vacancies in the Emigration Com- 
mission, and such as may occur in his own office in Downmng-street, where the principle 
of semonty is not mvolved. 

The power of the Imperial Parliament is exercised in framing constitutions for the 
colonies, or laws applicable to one or more of our possessions ; in the appointment of select 
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rice, maize, millet, and several minor grains, of about 80,000,000 people. With regard to 


' fermented or distilled drink, about 10,000,000 use wine frequently, 25,000,000 malt 

' hquors, 35,000,000 distilled liquors, and about 60,000,000 confine themselves chiefly to 

| aqueous beverages. About one-half the population of the British empire reside within 
the temperate, and the other half within the tornd zone. 

| These facts shew that the British is far from being a homogeneous empire; they indi- 

, cate the great care required even im the application of ordinary rules, much more in the 
adaptation of abstract prmeiples to vast and varied masses of men under different degrees 


of civilzation. 
It may be necessary to offer a succint view of the home administration of our mari- 


time possessions. 
| The whole of the British territories on the peninsula of India, and the settlements of 


| 
| Penang, Malacca, and Singapore, are under the management of the East India Company, 
whose delegated trust expires im 1853-54. The affairs of the East India Company are 
managed by a court of twenty-four Directors, and controlled by the India Board, which 
is presided over by a cabmet minister representing the Crown, who has under him a 
working department distinct from that maintained at the East India House. The India 

_ Board consists of the President, of paid or unpaid Commissioners (whom the Crown may | 
nominate), and of the two principal Secretanes of State and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who always, ex officio, form three of the unpaid Commissioners of the India | 
Board. There are two Parhamentary Secretaries to the Board, and the Clerks are 
divided unto judicial, revenue, political, and other departments. There is a permanent 
Secretary of the Board, and a Librarian. 

The Court of Directors of the East India Company are elected by the proprietors of | 
East India stock, and presided over by a Chairman and Deputy Chairman annually chosen ' 
by the Court, which is dimded mto judicial, revenue, and other committees. The secret 
Committee, consisting of the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and Senior Director, confer on 
all matters of importance with the President of the India Board. The patronage, con- 
sisting of the appomtment of wnters or civil servants, military cadets, surgeons, and chap- 
lains, is annually divided into thirty shares, of which the President of the India Board, 
and Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company have each two shares ; 
and each Director of the East India Company, one share. In India promotion, both in the 
civil and mulitary service, goes clefly by semonty. Staff appomtments rest with the 
Commander-in-Chief, and high pohtical trusts are in the appointment of the Governor- 
General. In England the President of the India Board has, under the advice of Her 
Majesty’s ministers, the appointment of Commander-in-Chief of the Anglo-Indian army, 
and of Judges and Bishops. Her Majesty’s government also possess a veto on the 
nomination (by the Directors of the East India Company) of Governors-General, 
Governors, and Members of Council. The Court of Directors may, however, recall a 
Governor-General without the consent of the Crown. The India Board, on behalf of the 
Sovereign, exercises a controlling power m revising all despatches prepared by the Court 
of Directors and addressed to the governments in India, at Bengal, Madras, Bombay, &c., 
and the Board alone sanctions increased expenditure at home or abroad. It also possesses 
an originating power of requiring the Court of Directors to prepare a despatch on any 
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named subject, of altering such despatch as it may seem fit, and of enforcing its trans- 
mission to India by a mandamus from the Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster. 
The jomt power of the Court and Board is exercised in frammg laws for the government 
of India, and m approving or annulling the enactments made in India by the local 
governments. 

The Hudson’s Bay territories in North America have been confided to a chartered 
body called the “ Hudson’s Bay Company,” since 1670. To this company, in 1848, has 
also been confided the colonization of Vancouver’s Island. The powers entrusted to 
this Corporation and its mode of working will be detailed when describing the ternitone: 
under their rule 

The Norman or Channel Islands have their respective legislatures under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

All the other colomes are in charge of the Colomal Secretary, and may be divided into 
three classes -—1st, Those having a Representative Assembly, a Legislative Council nomi- 
nated, and a Governor also appointed, by the Crown. 2nd, Those having no Representative 
Assembly, but a Legislative Council and Governor. In some colomes of this class the 
members of the Legislative Council are partly nominated by the Crown, and partly elected 
by the colomsts 3rd, Those having neither an Assembly or Council, but only a Gov- 
ernor, such as Gibraltar. In many instances there 1s also an Executive Council, com- 
posed of the principal servants of the crown The Secretary of State for the Colomies 1s a 
cabinet minister of the highest rank, and during war he represents the milktary department 
of the government m the cabinet; he has the nomimation of the Parhamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who retires with him on a change of administration ; 
he acts always in the name of the sovereign, whom he is supposed to consult previous to 
taking any important step, and he is bound to submit to Ins colleagues in the cabinet 
measures of importance previous to their final arrangement. Colonial charters and other 
questions may be referred by the Secretary of State to a department of the Privy Council 
for trade and plantations Emigration and land sales in the colomes are confided to the 
management of three Emgration Commissioners, acting under the orders of the Secretary 
of State. The permanent department of the Colomal Office consists of two Under Secre- 
tames (one of whom 1s law adviser on colomal subjects to the Secretary of State) of a chief, 
and several head clerks, gentlemen of great ability and much general experience, to each of 
whom 1s confided a group of colomes, according to their geographical position; several 
assistant or subordmate clerks and wmters, and a hbrarian or registrar, to whom is 
entrusted the custody, arrangement, and preparation for printing of public papers. 

The patronage of the Secretary of State consists in the nomination of the Governors, 
Lieutenant-Governors, Commanders-in-Chief, Judges, Bishops, and Church Dignitanes, Law 
Officers, Secretaries, Treasurers, Auditors, and civil functionaries of every description in the 
colonies; also the members of the Colomal Executive Council, and the Crown members of 
the Colonial Legislative Councils; he hkewise fills up vacancies in the Emigration Com- 
mission, and such as may occur in his own office m Downing-street, where the principle 
of semority is not involved. 

The power of the Imperial Parhament is exercised in framing constitutions for the 
colonies, or laws applicable to one or more of our possessions ; in the appomtment of select 
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committees to mquire mto gnevances, or procure information; and im addressing the 
crown on any subject requiring attention. : 

Parliament may suspend the constitution, alter, abridge, or extend the functions of | 
any Colonial Legislature: the House of Commons may also interfere in the internal taxa- 
tion of colonies not possessing Legislative Assembhes ; and, as a high court of judicature, 
the House of Lords may try any governor, or other functionary, impeached by the 
Commons. 

Acts of the Colonial Legislatures, unless disallowed by the crown or parliament, within 
two years, become permanent laws. The crown, through its representative, sanctions the 
introduction of money bills mto the colomal assembhes. A department of the Privy 
Council mvestigates colonial matters referred to 1ts jurisdiction by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies 

The Colomes of England were formerly under the management of a board, to whose 
care was confided the trade and plantations of the kingdom. On the abolition of the 
Plantation Board, and the office of third Secretary of State, on the economical motion of 
Mr. Burke, after the loss of our American possessions, the remaining colonies were trans- 

ferred to the care of the Secretary of State for the Home Department. On the breaking 
out of the revolutionary war at the close of the last century, a Secrctaryship of State for 
War was created, and to this department the control of the colomes was confided 
in 1801. Since then our colomes have been largely augmented, and it has become a 
question, whether the Home Admunistrative Department for their management mn England 
does not require enlargement and modification. 

In 1837 the writer of this work petitioned the House of Commons on the subject, 
pomting out the difficulty of exercising a wise and satisfactory rule over numerous and 
distant transmarine territones, through the medium of a single chief, who was changed 
with every party majonty m the House of Commons,—urging, that within three years 
there were five different Secretanes and five Under-Secretancs of State for the colonies, 
whose brief duration of office rendered it neat to impossible for them, however great their 
talents or energies, to enter fully mto the various and complicated questions connected 
with our colonies; and suggesting, therefore, that 1t might be advisable to constitute a 

, Colonial Board or Council to asmst the Secretary of Statc,—such Board to be composed 

chiefly of governors, and other servants of the crown. An effective measure of this nature, 

which may be adopted without any additional expense to the Bntish Exchequer, might 

avert the necessity of yielding to extreme and unconstitutional propositions. A Colonial 

Board, such as that of the Treasury, Admiralty, &c., composed of members possessed of local 
knowledge, as well as general ability, if permanent, would mitigate, if not altogether 
remove the evils now unavoidably resultmg from the frequent change of the Secre- 
tary of State, whose labours are exceedingly arduous and responsible. 

This is not the place to enter into any examination of possible retrenchments in 
Colomal Expenditure, civil or military. The whole sums voted by Parhament for the civel 
expenditure of the colonies in 1849, derived from the revenues of Great Britam, were, in 
round numbers,—Bahamas, £300; Bermuda, £4,000; Prince Edward Island, £2,000; 
Western coast of Africa, £13,000; Western Australia, £7,400; Port Essington, or Northern 

| Australia (about to be abandoned), £1,700; New Zealand, £20,000; Heligoland, £1000, 
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Falkland Islands, £5,700; Hong Kong, £25,000; Labuan, £10,000; governors and 
others in the West Indies, £18,000; St. Helena, and retured servants of East India Com- 
pany, £17,000. Total £125,000. Clergy in N. Amenica, £11,500; Indian department, 
Canada, £14,000; Justices or Stipendiary Magistrates in the West Indies, Mauritius, &c , 
£41,000; Mihtia and Volunteers m Canada, £16,000; Emugration department, £13,000; 
Colonial Office, £37,000. Total £133,000.—Thus it will be seen that the total cavil 
charges of the whole of our colomes defrayed out of the Home Exchequer, directly or 
indirectly, permanently or temporarily, is about a quarter of a milhon sterling. 

The people of British India provide the whole of the avil and military charges of 
Hindoostan, defray annually the expenses of twenty to thirty thousand of the Queen’s 
troops; the cost of the Court of Directors of the East India Company in Leadenhall-street, 
and of the India Board m Westminster. The convict expenditure in Austraha and Ber- 
muda 1s about £225,000 a-year, but this outlay results from vice and cnme mm the United 
Kingdom, and 1s not chargeable to our colonies. The total military cost for the pay and 
commussaniat of the Queen’s troops im all our colomes was, for the year 1847: pay, 
£1,503,059, commissanat, £670,142 = £2,174,059. Of ths sum £603,718 was for the 
Cape of Good Hope during the Kaffre war. 

In some of the colomes there are local corps, as m the West Indies, Ceylon, and 
Malta. There are militia corps in several of our settlements, those of our N. American 
Colomes comprise 339,139 men 

It 1s deserving of consideration, with regard to our military expenditure in the colonies, 
that England 1s obiged to mamtam a standing army; which, considering the extent of 
the standimg armies of all European nations, it 13 a grave question, whether it would be 
prudent im us materially to reduce. 

But, az the constitutional jealousy of a free country objects to the presence of a soldiery 
which might be made the mstruments for welding despotic power, it 1s well that those 
troops should be scattered in different colonies, mured to privation, seasoned mm various 
chmates, and ready on any emergency for effective service. 

A similar remark apphes to the Royal Navy, which our insular position and wide 
extended commerce requires to be maimtained in considerable force The possession of 
strongholds and havens mm every part of the globe enables us to dispense with the large 
amount of naval strength that would otherwise be requisite, and our seamen are rendered 
perfect, and retamed m a high state of discrphne by being stationed for three or four years 
on the shores of the distant colomes, im various climates, and amidst many dangers, yet 
always among their own countrymen, and losmg nothing therefore of them nationality. 

The shippmg registered as sailing-vessels, i the British Colonies m N Amenica, 
Austraha, Africa, and the West Indies, amounts to half a millon tons, and the steam- 
vessels to sixteen thousand tons. The British shipping cleared out of the ports of the 
United Kingdom for the Bntish possessions alone, in 1847, amounted to more than two 
million tons. Steam communication has now brought the most distant parts of the empire 
into close, frequent, and regular mtercourse. Mails and passengers arrive in ten days 
from our North American Colonies, m twenty from the West Indies, in thirty days from 
the East Indies, in fifty from China; and, according to a new hme, they will arrive im sixty 
days from Australia. This dimmution of time or distance between the parent state and 
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her possessions will greatly tend to consohdate the empire. Lord Brougham, in his able 
work on “Colomal Policy,” has well desenbed the beneficial effects of frequent inter- 
national communication in the followmg words-—‘“The only constant, regular, and 
extensive intercourse, arising from the circulation of inhabitants, is that which is carried 
on between the different provinces of the same empire, either contiguous or remote— 
between the country and the towns—the provinces, or provincial towns, and the capital— 
the districts of mdustry and self-demal, and the seats of opulence and pleasure—the 
mother country and her colomes. This wntercourse and circulation tends, more than any 
other thing, to preserve the connexion of the different component parts of a great and 
scattered empire, and to cement the whole mass.” 

The colonies yield us a certain supply of necessaries and luxunes which no foreign war 
or hostile tariffs can lessen. Of 7,000,000 cwt. of sugar imported, our colonies furnish 


| 5,500,000. They send us also 35,000,000 lbs. of coffee, 4,000,000 Ibs. of cocoa, 7,000,000 


gallons of rum, 1,000,000 lbs. of cmnamon, 6,000,000 lbs. of pepper, 2,000,000 gallons of 
vegetable oils, 8,000,000 Ibs. Indigo, 40,000,000 Ibs. of wool (sheep), 100,000,000 Ibs of 
cotton wool, 1,000,000 Ibs of silk, 1,000,000 cwt of mce, 1,000,000 loads of timber, 
also corn, provisions, flax, hemp, hides, skins, saltpetre, gums, drugs, dycs, metals, &c., 
all capable of mdefimte mcrease. In fish alone Newfoundland has contnbuted to the 
empire to the value of about £200,000,000, a mcher wealth than the South American 
mines yielded to Spain 

The exports of manufactured articles from the United Kingdom to the colomes 
nearly equals our whole exports of similar articles to every part of the globe. Mr 
Disraeli stated m Parlament, on July 2, 1849, that “in the article of calicoes alone there 
has been an export to the British Colonies, from 1831 to 18416, of 313,000,000 yards more 
than to all the rest of the world ” and it must be remembered, that a colonial trade 1s 
even more valuable than a home trade, because not only are the two profits on buying 
and selling obtaimed by the citizens of the same empire, yut a large and valuable amount 
of shipping is employed 

British India and Ceylon consume annually Bntish and Imsh produce and manufac- 
tures of the value of £6,000,000; No American colomes, £1,500,000; West Indies, 
£3,500,000, Austrahan Colomes, £2,000,000, the African settlements more than 
£2,000,000, the European and other settleraents, require for use or sale, about 
£2,000,000. Our colonial export trade therefore amounts to £20,000,000 a year, and 
18 annually increasmg. This commerce, in a national pomt of wew, 1s double the value 
of an equal amount of foreign commerce, for the reasons above stated; namely, that the 
whole profits thereon accrue to the empire, and are im no way divided with foreign 
states. : 
Much of our foreign trade may be, and indeed often 1s, carned on at a loss. When 
goods accumulate in the warehouses of our great hives of industry, in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, they must be sold at any sacrifice; and the difference between the cost 
and sale price 1s made up out of the profits on the home and colonial trade. The extent 
of foreign trade 1s not an infallible enterion either of individual or national wealth. It is 
often difficult for exporters to reahze in cash, or otherwise, the value of goods sent to a 
foreign country; but im our colonies goods are consigned to corresponding firms ; 
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or, there are English courts of law there for the ready recovery of debts. Moreover the 
Metropolitan-Colomal Banks established in London, since 1834, such as the “ Austra- 
lian,” “ British North American,” “Colonial W.I.,” “ Omnental,” “Ceylon,” “oman,” 
&ec., render the remittance of money between England and her colonies as easy and 
secure as between London and Liverpool. The increasing value of our Colonies is thus 
shown by T. F. Elliot, Esq., Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies :— 


Value of Imports Value of Exports 
AD Population Imports Exports per hed ee heat 
Old American Colonies (in 1773) . 2,312,000 £1,000,000 £1,800,.000 £0 8 8.. £015 6 


Australian Colonies (in 1845). . 283,873 £2,070,000 £2,189,.000 £7 510... £714 3 


The duties levied in foreign countries on British produce and manufactures, vary from 
| ten to fifty per cent.; but in New South Wales, South Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, 
| New Zealand, Ceylon, Mauritius, Cape of Good Hope, Sierra Leone, &c., British manufac- 

tures of woollen, cotton, and silk are received as free of all duties asif transmitted from 
one part of the United Kingdom to another. In our North Amencan Colonies, the duty 
on British manufactures is 2 to 4, m the West Indies 8 to 4, and m British India but 
3 per cent. The consumption of British produce and manufactures in our colonial posses- 
sions, ranges from two to ten pounds sterling per head annually; m the United States of 
America, our best foreign customers, the average 1s under ten shillings a head annually. 
It has been said that colonies must become useless as commercial markets under what 
is termed “Free Trade” But it may also be urged that “free 1mports” do not consti- 
tute free trade;—that the Umted States and European nations do not admit Bntish and 
Colonial produce and manufactures on the same terms as England admits their products 
into the Umited Kingdom and its dependencies;—that since the adoption of our tanff of 
free imports in 1846-7, no nation has entered ito reciprocal arrangements,—in some 
instances foreign tanffs have been increased, and that but for the revolutionary state of 
Continental Europe during 1848 and 1849, by which the manufactures and commerce of 
the revolutionary countries have been suspended or deranged, it may be doubted whether 
the newly-adopted system could have been maintamed. An European war, the blockade 
of important rivers, such as the Elbe or Scheldt, the occupation of the territory of a com- 
mercial ally, as that of Mexico by the Umted States, all tend to the diminution of our 
precarious foreign trade; but a colomal traffic 1s always within our own control, both 
for the consumption of British manufactures and for the supply of food and of raw 
products, and the time 1s probably not far distant when England and her maritime depen- 
dencies will be included im one commercial league, with as perfect freedom of trade as 
if no ocean rolled between them. 

The imperious expression of Napoleon when seeking the destruction of England, 
and unable to accomplish it by the means in his possession, was—“I must have ships, 
colomes, and commerce!” The sagacious Talleyrand also, when urging France to acquire 
and maintain colonies as the best mode of sustaming a fleet which might “reach the 
vitals of England,” declared, that colonies were the sheet anchor of Britain—the support 
of her navy—the fortress of her power: “ Render these useless,” said Talleyrand, “or 
deprive her of them, and you break down her last wall—you fill up her last moat” 
“ Whatever,” said Talleyrand, “gives colomes to France, supplies her with ships and 
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sailors, manufactures, and hushandmen. Victories by land can only give her mutinous 
subjects, who, instead of augmenting the national force by their riches or numbers, con- 


tribute only to disperse or enfeeble that force; but the growth of colonies supplies her 


with zealous citizens, and the increase of real wealth and effective numbers is the oertain 


consequence.” 
Napoleon, in one of his prophetic moments at St. Helena, truly remarked, “ Eng- 


land should look wholly to commerce and to naval affairs; she never can be a continental 
power, and im the attempt must be rumed- Ict her maintain the empire of the seas, and 
she may send her ambassadors to the courts of Europe, and demand what she pleases.” 

There are other forcible reasons which enhance the value of the Colonies; especially 
ithe existing density in England of four hundred mouths on each square mile of arable 
| surface, and a population still further increasing in the Umted Kingdom at the rate of 
nearly a mouth every minute, or upwards of one thousand a day beyond the deaths, 
which makes emigration a matter of state policy as well as individual necessity, if we 
would avert the evils of a social or servile war, which is inevitably caused by an excess of 
inhabitants in any country. 

If England had no foreign possessions or waste lands, the extrusion of the excessive 
| population might he the sole object, even if the surplus went to ennch and strengthen a 
jrival state; but when there are millions of acres ready for the plough in different parts of | 
‘the empire, 1t seems swcidal to transfer, or suffer to be transferred, to another nation, the 
blood and bone of our own Of the two nullion emigrants who have quitted the United 
.Kingdom within the last twenty-four years, four-fifths have strengthened the power and! 
added to the wealth of the Umted States of America. When emigration is left to itself, ! 
men of small capital, the bold and the energetic, are the first to quit their native home, 
society thus becomes weakened, and less able to bear with accumulating difficulties, the 
| pressure on the labour market, which alone reqmred rehef, 1s increased by the departure 
‘of the employers of labour; capital, unable to find secure and profitable investment at 
home, seeks its interest in foreign lands, the mysterious link which unites national with | 
individual weal is destroyed , a democratic spirit looks to political changes for social 
amelhoration, and the whole frame-work of society becomes unhinged A state paper 
addressed by Lord Bacon to James I in 1606, contains reasons for emigration, and for 
the planting of new settlements, which well deserve consideration in the present day. 
'“ An effect of peace in fruitful kingdoms where the stock of people recciving no consump- 
ition nor diminution by war doth continually multiply and increase, must, in the end, be 
a surcharge or overflow of people more than the termtonmes can well maintain, which 
many times insinuating a general necessity and want of means into all estates, doth turn 
external peace into internal troubles and seditions. Now what an excellent diversion ot 
this inconvenience 18 ministered to your Majesty m this plantation of Ireland (colonies), 
wherein so many families may receive sustentation and fortune, and the discharge of 
them out of England and Scotland may prevent many seeds of future perturbation ; so 
that it is as if a man were troubled for the avoidance of water from the places where he 
had built his house, and afterwards should advise with himself to cast those floods, pools, 
or streams for pleasure, provision, or use. So shall your Majesty in this work have a 
double commodity im the avoidance of people here, and in making use of them there.” 
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Our Colonies offer a noble field for British mdustry. They could sustam with ease 
an addition of one hundred milhon to their present population. In the Canadas there are 
not siz individuals to each square mile of area, in Australasia not three, in Southern Africa 
not two. Wordsworth’s beautiful ines are pecuharly appropriate at the present time :— 


* As the element of air affords 
An easy passage to the industrious bees, 
Fraught with their burdens; and a way as smooth 
For those ordained to take their sounding flight 
From the thronged hive, and settle where they hst— 
In fresh abodes their labour to renew: 
So the wide waters open to the power, 
The will, the interests, and appointed needs 
Of Britain, do wnvite her to cast off 
Her swarms, and, in succession, send them forth, 
Bound to establish new communities 
On every shore whose aspect favours hope, 
Or bold adventure, promising to skill 
And perseverance their deserved reward. 

Change, wide and deep, and silently performed, 
This land shall witness; and, as days roll on, 
Earth’s universal frame shall feel the effect, 

Even to the smallest habitable rock 

Beaten by lonely billows, hear the songs 

Of harmonized society, and bloom 

With civil arts that send their fragrance forth, 

A grateful tribute to all-ruing Heaven —Book IX Excu svons 


From seven to eight milhon sterling are now annually expended in the Umted 
Kingdom 1n the support of two millon paupers, if a portion of that sum were appro- 
pmated towards the conveyance of a part of the able-bodied poor to the less populated 
parts of the empire, a grievous burthen, which 1s now weighing down the energies of the 
country, would be converted into a source of wealth and strength to the nation; un- 
profitable consumers would become producers of food and other exchangeable articles, 
demanding in return British manufactures, and the waste lands of the Crown would 
become sources of national and individual prosperity. Two hundred milhon sterling 
have been levied by law and expended for the rehef of the poor m England and Wales, 
between the years 1815 and 1849. The sum which it costs to mamtam a pauper in 
England would convey him to another part of the Empire, where he might in the same 
space of time be a useful consumer instead of a waster of capital. 

Every tree felled, every acre cultivated, m our Colomes, furmshes additional employ- 
ment for the looms, shippmg, and commerce of England; and our rich possessions 
in the East and West Indies are capable of furnishmg an inexhaustible supply of tropical 
and other products, so much in demand throughout Europe and America. By judiciously 
directing the stream of emigration where it may fertahze our own waste lands, we not 
only provide for the immediate exigencies of a superabundant population, but we preserve 
to ourselves the main element of national strength, and thus render it conducive to the 
permanent welfare of the Empire. 
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China, Japan, Corea, Cochin China, and Siam—containing nearly one-half the popu- 
lation of the globe, are scarcely yet known to us; and our possessions in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans may be the means of opening the door for extensive intercourse with those 
vast regions. $2 . 

Again, the Colonies afford a wide sphere of action for enterprising or restless spirits, 
who, with good education but hmited means, are desirous of improving their condition. 
How many young men of good family, and of industrious habits, have found honourable 
and lucrative employment m the East and West Indies, North America, Australia, &c. 
The East Indian and Colomal Civil Services contain many able and distinguished servants 
of the crown, whose minds, expanded by their position, fit them for the government of an 
empire; and the Anglo-Indian army of two hundred thousand men 1s commanded by 
military officers whose science, skill, and prowess 1s unsurpassed by that of any other 
army in the world. 

There are few counties in the United Kingdom im whose soil wealth acquired in the 
colomes has not been mvested Bmnitish India alone, in payment of military, avi, 
and other charges, pensions, &c , has remitted to England in bulbon and produce at least 
three milhons sterling per annum for the last fifty years, making the enormous sum of 
£150,000,000. Sir Charles Forbes, whose name 18 revered at home, and almost wor- 
shipped in India by the affectionate and grateful people of that vast country, as the just, 
generous, and unswerving advocate of their interests, declared in Parhament, when 
deploring the lamentable mattention too generally evinced to their welfare, and the 
absence of a pohcy concilatory to their feelings, that “ ‘the wealth which England has 
obtamned from the natives of India would, at compound interest, pay off the National Debt!” 
The balance of trade, the pmvate fortunes made abroad, and the savings of civil and 
mihtary men, are, generally speaking, spent “ at home ” 

By means of her colonies England 1s enabled to assume a Ingh national positicn; 
and should, unfortunately, a general European war arse, she 1s independent of every 
foreign country for the supply of the necessaries or luxunes of life, or for the raw mate- 
nals required for her manufactures. 

In estimating the poltical value of our colonies, 1t must not be forgotten that their 
possession gives an enlarged tone even to the minds of those who have never quitted 
the shores of Britain. Mere isianders, whose news and thoughts are limited to the narrow 
terntory in which they dwell, acquire contracted 1deas, unsuited to the policy of a great 
nation, but England exists m each quarter of the globec—her people become familiarized 
with the distant regions of the earth, and a national spint 1s fostered, eminently conducive 
to the creation and preservation of a vast empire. 

Throughout the greater part of the glube a stupendous moral, as well as political, | 
revolution is working for some great end. England is not only the heart of a mighty 
empire, whose branches and roots extend to the uttermost parts of the earth, she is also 
the “nursing mother” of nations yet in their mfancy, and on her righteous fulfilment 
of this responsible duty, depends alike their future welfare and her own. If true to 
her trust, she may, under Divine Providence, be the instrument of establishing peace 
—extending civilization—and disseminating the incstimable blessings of Christianity 
throughout the world. R. M. MARTIN. | 
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THE BRITISH COLONIES. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BOOK 1.—EASTERN AND WESTERN CANADA. 


CHAPTER I.—HISTORY. 


Tue British dominions in North Amenca 
comprise an area of 4,000,000 square mules: 
their extreme length between east and 
west, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 1s 
3,000 miles, and from north to south, 2,000 
miles. The boundaries of this vast region 
are, on the north the Arctic Ocean and the 
adjacent seas and islands, many of them yet 
unexplored, on the north-west, Russian 
America; on the west, the Pacific Ocean , 
on the south, the terntones of the United 
States ; and on the east, the Atlantic Ocean 

The southern boundary 1s defined (see 
map) by an irregular hne drawn from the 
extreme end of Vancouver’s Island, extend- 
ing along the parallel of 49° N to the head 
of Lake Superior, thence through the centre 
of that lake and the centres of Lakes Hu- 
ron, St. Clair, Eme, the Falls of Niagara, 
and Lake Ontano, to St. Regis on the St 
Lawrence, 60 miles S. W. of Montreal, 
thence along the parallel of 45° N to some 
Highlands, which divide the waters that flow 
into the Atlantic from those that flow mto 
the St. Lawrence ; from thence to the source 
of St. Croix, and to the mouth of that rmver 
in Passamaquoddy Bay in the Gulf of Fundy. 
The whole country hes betwcen the parallels 
of 41° 77 and 78° or 80° N., and the me- 
ridians 52° and 141° W. 

The Bnitish territory is divided into the 
provinces or districts known as the Canadas, 
Eastern and Western, or Upper and Lower ; 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland, the 
Coast of Labrador, the Hudson’s Bay Ter- 
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ritories, Vancouver’s Island, Queen Char- 
lotte’s Island, and other islands and districts 
west of the Rocky Mountains, each of which 
will be separately described. 

The statements of the Norwegians, or 
Danes, having visited the coast of America 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and 
colonized “ Vinland,’ or New England, 
are too vague and unsatisfactory, to deprive 
Columbus of the honour of having been the 
first discoverer of the western hemisphere 
on the llth of October, 1492 But the 
explorations of this truly great man were 
restricted to the West India Islands and a 
portion of the middle and southern part of 
the adjacent continent, which received its 
name from Amerigo Vespucci, who, in 1499, 
visited some parts of the coast. The dis- 
coverer of the northern portion of the con- 
timent of America was Giovani Gaboto, 
generally called John Cabot, a Venctian, 
in the service of Henry VII. of England, 
who, with his three sons, sailed from Bristol 
im May 1497, having under his command 
two caravels and five ships laden with goods 
for traffic, supphed by the merchants of 
London. Cabot sailed to the westward in the 
expectation of reaching “ Cathay,” or China, 
but to his surpnse, on the 24th of June, 
1497, made the coast of America, discovered 
Newfoundland, sailed as far N. as 67° 30, 
in hope of finding a passage to the Pacific, 
then steered to the southward, and entered 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence im search of a sup- 
posed north-west passage. After taking 
possession of the country m the name of 
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England, Cabot returned in August, 1497, 
with ten natives (whom he brought from 
Newfoundland or Prnce Edward Island), 
and was kmghted by the king Suir John 
Cabot made three subsequent voyages, but 
no settlement then took place on this part 
of the North American contment, the tide 
of Europcan adventure beimg directed to 
Mexico and Peru by the Spamiards 

In 1500 Gaspar Cortereal, a Portuguese 
captain, visited the north coast of Amenica, 
followed the track of Sir John Cabot, and 
kidnapped several of the Indians or natives, 
whom he sold as slaves In 1502 Hugh Elhot 
and Thomas Ashurst, Enghsh merchants, 
were authorized by Henry VII to estab- 
hsh Colonies im the countries discovered by 
Cabot, but they do not appear to have availed 
themselves of ths permission In 1518 
Baron de Lery, a Frenchman, landed cattle 
at Isle du Sable, and meffectually attempted 
to form a settlement at Canseau In 1525 
Giovanm Verrazano, a Florentme, and 
Gomez, a Spamard, in an expedition fitted 
out by Francis the First, coasted from New- 
foundland to Flomda, landed in Nova Scotia, 
procecded as far as 50° N , and, regardless of 
the pnor claim of England, took formal 
possession of the country for his roval mas- 
ter, under the title of “ La Nouvelle France ” 
Verrazano, hke Cabot, returned without gold 
or silver, was coldly received, and diced in 
obscurity. Henry VITI im 1527 fitted out 
an expedition to discover a north-west pas- 
sage to the East Indies one of the ships 
was lost, and no settlement was made 

The valuable fishemes on the banks of 
Newfoundland had carly attracted the at- 
tention of European nations, and in 1517 
there were about fifty vessels under the 
Enghsh, French, Spanish, and Portugucse 
flag engaged m the fishenes In 1531 
Jacques Cartier, a navigator who bad been 
fishing on the banks of Newfoundland, re- 
ce1ved a commission from Francis the First , 
sailed with two vessels of 60 tons cach 
from St Maloes, April 20, armved at New- 
foundland, May 10; remained there ten days, 
then sailed to the northward, subsequently 
took a southerly course, passed through the 
Straits of Belisle, traversed the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, on the 24th of July erected a 
cross surmounted by a fleur-de-lys, and on 
the 25th of July sailed for France, taking 
with him two Indians. 

Cartier was well received, and sent by his 
sovereign in the ensuing year to the St. 
Lawrence. (so called on account of its dis- 


covery on the day of the festival of that 
saint) with three larger vessels, and accom- 
panied by a number of young gentlemen as 
adventurers. The explorers entered the 
river St. Lawrence in August, and anchored 
off Quebec, then called Stadaconna, and the 
abode of an Indian chief, named Donna- 
conna. Cartier here quitted his ships and 
proceeded up the river in boats. On the 8rd 
of October, he reached an island, which he 
namcd Mont Royal (now Montreal), re- 
turned to his ships, where he wintered, 
called the coast St. Cro, and m 1536 
sewzcd Donnaconna, and two other chiefs, and 
conveyed them with eight natives to France, 
where they all died. The precious metals 
not having been discovered, the French 
sovereign made no further efforts to occupy 
the country until 1541, when an expedition, 
at the renewed entreaties of Cartier, was sent 
out to colonize La Nouvelle France, or 
Canada, so called from the Iroquois word 
Kanata, signifying a collection of huts, 
which the carly discoverers mistook for the 
native name of the country Francis I. gave 
the command of the expedition to Frangois 
de le Roque, Siegneur de Roberval, who was 
appointed the viceroy of his sovereign m 
Canada, Hochelaga (Montreal), &c. In July, 
1512, the viccroy arrived in Canada, built a 
fort about four leagues above the Isle of 
Orleans, but the destructive effects of scurvy 
which appears to have afflicted all the carly 
colonists, and the deadly hostility of the In- 
dians, in consequence of the kidnapping of 
Donnaconna and other Indian chiefs m 
1556, prevented any permancnt settlement. 
Roberval was recalled by Francs J. to as- 
sist m the war agamst Charles V., and 
Jacques Carticr, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to form a scttlement at St. Croix, 
returned muned in health and fortune 
to France, where he soon died. 

Aftcr the death of Francis I., Roberval, 
accompanied by his brother Achille and a 
numeious train of enterprizing voluntcers, 
embarked for Canada in 1519, but having 
never been heard of since, are te 
to have perished at sea. The idea of discov- 
ermg a north-west passage to the Pacific 
Ocean, still filled the mids of the people of 
Europe; 1 1575 Davis explored the Straits 
which bear his name, and in 1576, queen 
Ehzabeth, ever bent on taking the lead of 
evcry other nation, sent out Martin Fro- 
bisher, with three ships, on a voyage of ex- 
ploration. Frobisher discovered the Straits 
bearing his name, and finding ,zome mundic 
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or copper pyrites, which he mistook for 
gold, is returned with a large quantity to 
England. In the ensumg year Frobisher 
was despatched by some merchants with 
three vessels to explore the coast of Labra- 
dor and Greenland, with a view to the dis- 
covery of a north-west passage He returned, 
however, with only 200 tons of the supposed 
gold ore, and a man, woman, and child, of 
the Indian race. 

In 1578, the expectation of discovering 
extensive gold regions, induced the mer- 
chants of England again to send forth Fro- 
bisher, with fifteen vessels The expedition 
bemg attended with as little success as the 
preceding one, caused the ruin of many 
adventurers, who received, as before, copper 
ore, instead of gold 

In 1579, queen Ehzabeth, desirous of ob- 
taining some advantage from the discoveries 
of Cabot, granted to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
half-brother to Sir Walter Raleigh a patent 
for “the discovermg or occupying and 
peophng such remote, heathen, and barba- 
rous countries as were not actually possessed 
by any Christian people” Sir Humphrey 
1s described by Haliburton, as “a man 
of prepossessing manners, commanding cs- 
teem and veneration at first sight,” he was 
celebrated for courage and prudence, genius 
and learning, eloquence and patriotism, and 
Ehzabeth was so pleased with his conduct 
that her majesty presented him, as a mark 
of peculiar favour, an emblematic jewel, con- 
sisting of a small gold anchor with a large 
pearl at the peak, which Sir Humphrey ever 
after wore at his breast Many fnends 
from personal attachment agreed to join him, 
but before the trme of departure withdrew 
from their engagements. Undeterred by 
disappointments, he sailed with several ves- 
sels, one of which foundered at sea and com- 
pelled the return to England of the expe- 
dition, where misfortune pressed hard upon 
the gallant adventurer. To assist him in 
again proceeding to sea, Sir Humphrey 
granted the lands he was to occupy in 
America, and then sold his estate in Eng- 
land, by which he was enabled to sail from 
Plymouth on the 11th June, 1583, with five 
ships and 250 men. On the 11th July, the 
fleet arrived off Newfoundland, and on 
Monday, August 5, proceeded in state to 
take formal possession of the island, in the 
presence of the masters and merchants 
of 36 vessels of different nations, then in 
the harbour of St. John’s. A tent was 
pitched on shore, the commission of the 


queen of England was read in different lan- 
guages, a turf and twig were then delivered 
to him, and sir Gilbert declared the island 
of Newfoundland to belong to his sovercign, 
and to the dominions of the crown of Eng- 
land it has ever since been attached 
Obedience having been promised by the 
people with loud acclammations, a _pullar, 
with a plate of lead and the arms of the 
queen engraved thereon, was erected, a tax 
levied on all ships, and three laws promul- 
gated for the colony. Ist, for the celebration 
of pubhe worship, according to the Church 
of England ritual, 2nd, declaring that any- 
thmg which might be attempted prejudicial 
to the queen of England was, according to 
the laws of England, treason, and 3rd, that 
the uttering of words to the dishonour of 
her majesty was to be punished with the 
loss of ears and confiscation of proverty On 
the 20th August, Sir Humphrey sailed from 
St John’s, with the Sguwrrel, Delight, and 
Hind, for Sable Island, to search for swine, 
and cattle, said to have been landed thcre 
thirty years previous. The Delight was lost 
on a sand-bank, and no cattle bemg procura- 
ble, Sir Humphrey determined on proceeding 
to England, but the Sguzrrel, which he com- 
manded in person, foundered m a storm, 
and all on board (above 100 persons) 
perished. Sir John Gilbert, brother to Sir 
Humphrey, at an advanced age, proceeded 
with sir John Popham to fit out a ficet for 
the revival of his brother’s claim, and m 
1607 they wintered on a small island in the 
Kenebec river (state of Maine), where dis- 
tress and cold killed sir John Gilbert, and 
his followers returned to England. 

France made renewed cfforts for the ac- 
quisition of territory im this part of the 
North American continent, and im 1598 
Henry IV sent out the marquis de la Roche 
with a number of convicts, forty of whom he 
landed on Sable island, and proceeded to 
explore the adjacent coasts. But unfavour- 
able weather compelled the marquis to re- 
turn to France, without revisiting Sable 
island, where the convicts would have per- 
ished but for a French ship being wrecked 
there, which contamed provisions for their 
sustenance, until they could kill seals, and 
catch fish for their support. Seven years after 
the king of France sent a vessel to look after 
his subjects, twelve only were found alive, 
whose miserable condition mduced the king 
to pardon them on their arrival in France. 

In 1600 Henry IV. granted an exclusive 
trade with Canada, and other privileges to M. 
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Chauvin, a naval officer, who associated with 
himself M. Pontgrave, a merchant who had 
made several profitable trading voyages for 
furs, to the Saguenay river, and other places 
m the St. Lawrence. On the death of 
Chauvin 1n 1608, Sieur de Monts, a Calvinist, 
received from Henry IV a further patent, 
conferrmg on him the exclusive trade and 
government of all the termtones between 
40° and 54° N. lat , totally regardless of the 
pnor claims of England De Monts fitted 
out an armament to carry on the fur trade, 
under Pontgrave and an enterprising naval 
officer, named Samuel Champlam, which 
sailed up the St. Lawrence im 1603, as far 
as Sault St Lowms ‘Trading posts were 
established at different places, Acadia, or 
Nova Scotia, was visited, and on the 3rd 
July, 1608, Samuel Champlam founded Que- 
bec as the future capital of New France 

The French unhappily took part in the 
contests of the Iroquois, or Five Nations, with 
the Algonquins, who, supphed with fire-arms 
by Champlain, were enabl.d to carry on a 
destructive coutest, which tended so rapidly 
to depopulate the country, that in [622 
Quebec did not contain fittv persons The 
first chiid born of Freuch parents m Quebee, 
was the son of Abraham Martin and Maiga- 
ret L’ Anglos, who was christencd Eustache 
on the 24th October, 1621. 

To remedy the distressed condition of the 
colony, which had heretofore been confided 
to the charge of two or three individuals, 
Canada was transferied to an association, 
called the “ Compony of One Hundred Part- 
ners,’ composed of clergy and laity, and 
headed by the celebrated cardinal Richehen, 
whose leading principles were, in the frst 
place, the conversion of the heathens to 
chrstiamity, and in the second, the extension 
of the fur trade and commerce generallv, 
and the discovery of a route to the Pacific 
Ocean, and to China through th great 
rivers and lakes of La Nouvelle Francc 

The king, on the 19th April, 1627, mianted 
Canada to the company, with extensive 
privileges as a feudal seignory, to be ac- 
knowledged by the presentation of a crown 
of gold, of eaght marks weight, on the acces- 
sion of every sovereign to the throne. With 
the mght of sol, a monopoly of trade was 
granted, but French subjects were permitted 
the free exercise of the whale and cod 
fishenes on the coast, and such colonists 
as were not servants of the company, 
might trade with the Indians for peltnes 
(skims) provided they brought all beaver 


skims to the factors of the company, who 
were compelled to purchase them at 40 sous 
apiece. A Jesuit corps was supported by 
the company, and “ Protestants, and other 
heretics and Jews,” were rigidly excluded 
from the colony. 

The company engaged to send over to La 
Nouvelle France, m the followimmg year 
(1628) two or three hundred workmen of 
all kinds, and before 1643 to augment the 
number of French mhabitants to 16,000; to 
lodge, maimtam, and find the emigrants 
in all necessames for three years,—then 
to make an equal distnbution among them 
of all cleared lands, and to furnish them 
with seed according to the wants of each 
family In every distmct three priests were 
to be supphed by the company, with all 
necessaries both for their persons and mis- 
sions for fifteen years, after which cleared 
lands were to be assigned for their main- 
tenance. The territomal nghts of the com- 
pany extended over Canada, and part of 
Florida , the company might erect fortifica- 
tions, cast cannon, and make all sorts of 
arms, grant lands, annex titles and nghts, 
but the erection of duchies, marquisates, 
earldoms, and baronies, requred royal let- 
ters of confirmation. The king granted the 
company two ships of war, of two or three 
hundred tons each, to be victualled by the 
company The ships were to be paid for, 1f 
within the first ten years the company did 
not convey 1,500 French of both sexes to 
Canada, and the charter was to be void, if 
within the last five years an cqual number 
was not conveyed to the colony. 

A subsequent ordonnance enlarged the 
privieges of the company: merchandise 
manufactured in Canada, was, on importation 
into France, to pay no duty for fifteen years; 
natives of the colomes were to be deemed 
citizens of old France ; tradesmen or mecha- 
nics, after bemg employed six ycars by the 
company, were, on their return to France, to 
be privileged to carry on their business in 
Paris, or clsewhere ; ecclemastics, noblemen, 
and others, might associate with the com- 
pany, without derogation of honour, and 
twelve of the partners of the company were 
to be created nobles by the king. 

These arrangements were frustrated by 
David Kirtck, a French Calvinist, who sought 
refuge in England from religious persecu- 
tion, fitted out an Enghsh armament in 
1627, and captured eighteen French trans- 
ports, with 135 pieces of ordnance, destined 
for Quebec and other places belonging to 
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the company. Next year Kairtck captured 
Port Royal, m Acadia (Nova Scotia), visited 
Tadoussac, destroyed the cattle, and plun- 
dered the houses at Cape Tourmente, and 
proceeded to Gaspe bay, where he met M. 
de Roquemont, one of the hundred partners, 
commanding a squadron of vessels freighted 
with French emigrants, and filled with pro- 
visions. Kaurtck provoked Roquemont to 
fight ; the French were defeated, and the 
whole fleet captured. The colonists at Que- 
bec suffered greatly by this disaster, and 
their distress was increased by the shipwreck, 
on the coast of Nova Scotia, of a vessel 
laden with provisions for their rehef. Kartck 
aided by some other Enghsh vessels com- 
manded by his two brothers, proceeded up 
the St. Lawrence, and on the 29th July, 1629, 
took possession of Quebec, whose famishing 
inhabitants were then existing on five ounces 
of bread a day. 
The value of the conquest was at the time 
| but httle appreciated, the attention of Eng- 
| land bemg directed to the more southern 
| part of the continent of Amcrica, the French 
: opened a negotiation; peace was restored, 
and by the treaty of St Germams, in 1632, 
Charles I. reinquished to Lows XIII. the 
nght which England had always claimed, by 

_ reason of the discovery of Cabot, to this por- 
tion of America; upon which Canada, Acadia 
(Nova Scotia), and Isle Royal (Cape Breton), 

| were re-occupied by the French, between 

_whom, and the Enghsh in the adjacent 
states, nvalry and internecine hostilities 
were frequent, notwithstanding the peace- 
able relations existing between the home 
governments 

In 1644 Montreal was ceded to the religi- 
| ous order entitled the St. Sulpicians of Paris, 

the monopoly of the company of a hundred 
partners gradually broke down, colonization 
was extended by a growmg attention to 
agriculture taking the place of the almost 
exclusive consideration heretofore given to 
the fur trade, and in 1663 the company 
having become obnoxious, by reason of their 
arbitrary proceedings, the king of France 
abolished the company, and converted Ca- 
nada into a royal government. M. de Méry 
was appointed governor, and procecdcd 
from Pics to Quebec, with 400 regular 
troops, 100 families as settlers, horses, 
cattle, and implements of agnculture The 
administration of the colony was changed 
from an ecclesiastical mission to a secular 
government by the great Colbert, and under 
the royal jurisdiction, the governor, a king’s 
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commissioner, an apostolical vicar, and four 
other gentlemen, were formed imto a sove- 
reign council, to which was entrusted the 
jurisdiction of all causes civil and criminal, 
according to the laws and ordinances of 
France and the practice of the parliament of 
Panis, the regulation of commerce, and the 
expenditure of the pubhc monies. The 
emigration of French settlers was promoted 
by every possible means, and a martial spimt 
was imparted to the population by the loca- 
tion m the colony of the disbanded soldiers 
of the Carrignan regiment (1000 strong), and 
of other troops, whose officers became the 
principal seigneurs on condition of their 
making cessions under the feudal tenure to 
the soldiers and other inhabitants. 

Lows XIV , aided by the politic Colbert, 
desirous of establishing Frenchmen in every 
part of the globe, founded a West India 
Company, with powers and privileges some- 
what similar to those granted to the Enghsh 
East India Company. The regions recited in 
the patent of the West India Company, as 
the fields for operation, were the country 
from the mnver Amazon to the Orimoco, the 
Antilles, Canada, L’ Acadia, both contment 
and islands from the north of Canada to 
Virgmia and Florda; also the coast of 
Africa, from Cape Verd to the Cape of Good 
Hope, “so far as the said company may be 
able to penetrate, whether the said countries 
may now appertain to France, as bemg or 
having been occupied by Frenchmen, or in 
so far as the said company shall establish 
itself by exterminating or conquering the 
natives or colonists of such European nations 
as are not our alhes” Lows XIV. agreed 
to advance one-fourth of the whole stock 
without mntercst for four years, subject to a 
proportion of all losses which might be 
imcurred durmg that period. The West 
India Company was to enjoy a monopoly of 
the terntomes and trade, and an exclusive 
navigation, conceded for forty years, and to 
receive a bounty of thirty hvres on every ton 
of goods exported from France. The com- 
pany was authorized to levy war agamst the 
Indians or foreign colonies mn case of insult; 
to build forts, raise and maimtain troops, 
grant lands, commute seigneurial dues, and 1t 
was bound to carry out a sufficient number 
of pnests and to build churches and houses 
for their accommodation. All colonists and 
converts professing the Romish faith were 
declared to be entitled to the same nights in 
France and in the colonies as if they had 
been born and resided within the kingdom. 
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The arbitrary proceedings of this com- 
pany soon excited general dissatisfaction 1n 
Canada, and on the 8th April 1666, a royal 
arret of the council of state granted to the 
Canadians the trade in furs, subject to an 
allowance of one-fourth of all beaver skins, 
and one-tenth of all buffalo skims, and the 
total reservation to the company of the trade 
of Tadoussac, at the mouth of the Saguenay 
river. 

The colony was kept m contmual alarm 
by the war waged by the Canadians against 
the Mohawk Indians, who were m alliance 
with the English colonists at New York 
For purposes of military defence, the colo- 
nists by a royal edict were directed to 
concentrate ther settlements, and no lands 
were permitted to be cleared or cultivated 
but such as were contiguous to each other. 
this accounts for the pecular military style 
of the French Canadian townships The wars 
with the Indians were carried on with great 
barbarism on both sides. In an incursion 
made by the marquis de Tracey imto an 
Iroquois settlement, the Indians saved them- 
selves by fhght, but the old mcn, women, 
and children were slaughtercd and a Te 
Deum thereon celebrated in the cathedral of 
Quebec On another occasion a French 
army, consisting of 28 companies of regular 
troops and the whole militia of the colony, 
marched 700 miles in the midst of winter, 
from Quebec into the Mohawk territory for 
the purpose of utterly extirpating the 
Indians. As usual the Indian warriors 
escaped, but the sachems (old men), women, 
and children, were massacred For every 
human scalp delivered mto the war depart- 
ment a sum of forty livres was paid 

The Canadians, however, not unfrequently 
experienced the revengeful fury of the In- 
dians. Charlevoix in his history of La Nou- 
velle France, when describing the atrocities 
committed by the Indians, says—* Is ouv- 
nrent le sem des femmes enceintes pour en 
arracher le fruit qu’elles portoient, 11s mirent 
des enfans tout vivant a la broche et con- 
traignerant Jes méres de les tourner pour 
les fair rotir.” The colomsts, frequently 
taken by surprise, had their houses, cattle, 
and crops destroyed, and thousands of the 
French were slain. The French, remforced 
from Europe, sent a strong force m Febru- 
ary, 1690, who massacred the greater part 
of the unresisting mhabitants of Shenectady. 
According to Colden (page 79) the Indians 
whom the French took pmsoners at She- 
nectady, were cut mto pieces, and boiled to 


make soup for the Indian allies who accom- 
pamed the French ! 

The contests of the British and French 
colonists were carried on through their 
respective Indian allies, and for several years 
the tide of success was in favour of the 
French, as the British were by nature not 
o well adapted for conciliating the natives. 
The hostihties waged by the Indians were 
destructive to the scattered colonists: settmg 
little value on hfe, they fought with despe- 
ration, and gave no quarter; protected by 
the natural fastnesses of their country, they 
chose their own time for action, and when 
they had enclosed their enemies in a defile, 
or surprised them amidst the mtncacies of 
the forest, the war-whoop of the victor, and 
the death-shnek of the vanquished, were 
simultaneously heard, and while the bodies 
of the slain served for food to the savage, 
the scalped head of the white man was a 
trophy of glory, and a booty of no imcon- 
siderable value to 1ts possessor. 

In 1688, the Mississippi, which had been 
previously visited by the French missionanes 
from Montreal (m 1673), and by fur hunters 
from Quebec, under the guidance of the 
Indians, was navigated to the sea by M. de 
la Salle; and all the country watered by 
that vast river clarmed for France under the 
title of Louzszana, 1n honour of Lows XIV 

The British colonists nm Albany became 
alarmed at the success and increasmg 
strength of the French, not only m Nova 
Scotia, where hostilities were almost inces- 
sant with the English at Massachussetts, but 
also by their occupation of the two great 
rivers, the St Lawrence and the Mississippi, 
and their successful prosecution of the fur 
trade and fisheries, then deemed the chief 
source of wealth m North America The 
population of Canada, which in 1674 did not 
exceed 8,000, mncluding the converted In- 
dians, had rapidly mmcreased, and the inter- 
marriages of Frenchmen with the natives, 
enabled the government of Quebec to com- 
mand at all times, a large force of Indian 
warriors. As an illustration, one stance may 
be noted: the baron dc St. Castine, formerly 
an officer of the Carrgnan regiment, of 
prepossessing appearance and noble spmt, 
took up hs abode with the Indians, learned 
ther language, adopted their customs, 
married an Indian wife, and lhved with them 
for twenty years. The Indians made thé 
baron their chef, they looked upon him as 
a tutelar deity, and during his abode with 
them, were ready to devote their lives to his 
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service. The skins and furs collected in 
hunting were brought to him by the savages 
in large quantities, and he supphed them in 
return with European goods. The baron 
accumulated a large fortune, gave good 
downies to his daughters by the Indian wife, 
whom he marned to Frenchmen, and was 
| always ready with a chosen band of warnors 
to accompany the troops of the governor- 
| general of Canada, agamst the Bntish and 
| their Indian alles. 

The French, feeling more secure m their 
| dommuons, pushed forward their outposts 
with vigour, by means of the fur traders, 
who established fairs m the different towns, 
especially at Montreal, to enable the Indians 
periodically to dispose of their furs This 
trade was open to all the colonists, subject 
to a contribution of one-fourth of the bea- 
ver, and one-tenth of the buffalo skins, to 
the king of France, which nght his majesty 
sold to certain patentees or farmers-general 
The trade at the distant posts, whence the 
Indians could not bmng their furs, was 
licensed and granted as a bounty to old offi- 
cers, or to the poor gentry of the colony, 
and these hcences were sold for 600 crowns, 
| to mland merchants or traders, who were 
thus authorised to convey merchandise mto 
the mtenor of the country for barter, and 
| the purchaser of the hcence was bound to 
employ two canoes, with crews of six men 
each, who were entitled to provisions and 


companying the regular French troops, and 
for many years it was the favourite boast of 
a Canadian—that he had been employed in 
an expedition agamst the Enghsh, on the 
“ Belle Rimere,” or on the “ Ohio ” 

The injurious effect of these proceedings 
was so great, that the Bntish colonists at 
Albany were preparmg to abandon their 
territory, when the New England colonies 


agrecd to form a coalition for their mutual | 


defence. A mission was despatched to Lon- 
don, explaming the views of the New 
Englanders, and sohciting aid towards the 
naval and mulitary expedition, which was 
organising for the destruction of the French 
settlements in Canada and Nova Scotia. 
The attack was to combme two expe- 
ditions—one to proceed by land and mland 
navigation against the southern frontier o1 
the French , the other, consisting of a frigate 
mounting 40 guns, another ship of 16, and 
a third of 8 guns, with transports for the 
conveyance of 800 to 100 men, m all about 
34 vessels—against the French seaboard : 
the expedition cost the colomsts £150,000 
The naval force was confided to the charge 
of Sir Wilham Phipps, a man of considerable 
ability, who had raised himself by perse- 
vering energy to a high station Mr. Hah- 
burton says that he was the son of a 
blacksmith at Pemaquid m New England; 
born in 1650, and apprenticed to a carpenter 
to learn shipbuilding. On the expiration of 


clothmg, and who shared legally in the re-| bis mdentures he built a vessel, which he 
turns of the adventure, after the cost of; navigated himself, and hearmg of the wreck 
lieence and merchandise, and a profit of 400; of a Spanish ship near the Bahamas, con- 


per cent had been reimbursed to the mer- 


chant The extent of trade attached to each’ tempt to raise 1t 
licence, was merchandise to the amount of 


1,000 crowns, which the ‘seller of the licence 


had the nght of furnishing, at an advance of 


15 per cent on the market price A suc- 
cessful adventure gave the merchant who 
bought the lcence, 400 per cent. profit on 
his outlay, and 600 crowns to each of the 
canoe-men—hence, a spint of adventure 
arose; the canoe-men, or voyageurs, looked 
to the fur trade as a means of obtaming 
money to clear and stock a farm, though 1t 
was too frequently dissipated mm mot or de- 
bauchery ; a bold and hardy race of colon- 
ists was trained to danger, accustomed to the 
forests, familhansed with long and intnecate 
inland navigation, and intimately associated 
with the Indians, with whom they frequently 
co-operated in their attacks on the British 
settlements. In this desultory warfare the 
Canadian militia were always desirous of ac- 
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tainmg bulhon, made an unsuccessful at- 
In 1683 Captam Phipps 
was sent by the Enghsh government im 
search of another Spanish wreck, m which 
he was also unsuccessful. Five years after, 
the Duke of Albemarle, then Governor of 
Jamaica, provided him with the necessary 
apparatus, and sent him to renew his search 
for this valuable wreck, which was reported 
to contain much wealth. After many fruit- 
less endeavours Phipps was about retiring 
to Jamaica, when a sea-feather growing out 
of a rock, attracted the attention of some 
sailors who were crossing the reef in a small 
boat A diver was sent to fetch it up, who, 
on descending, found several guns at the 
foot of the rock, and on a second descent 
obtamed a quantity of silver. Finally, 
Phipps raised from the ‘wreck thirty-two 
tons of silver bullion, and a large quantity 
of gold, pearls, and jewels, which had been 
lying in the sea for more than half a cen- 
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. Phipps was knighted by James II., 
sage shen of New England, and on his 
sohcitation entrusted with the command of 
a colomal expedition against the French in 
Nova Scotia, m which he was unfortunate ; 
and he subsequently obtamed the command 
of the fleet fitted out by the New Eng- 
landers against the French in Canada, whose 
proceedings we are now detailmg. On the 
20th of May, 1690 (according to Hahbur- 
ton), Sir Wilham Phipps and his squadron 
appeared before Port Royal m Nova Scotia. 
Manuival, the French Governor, having only 
80 men and very insufficient defences, sur- 
rendered, as did also the Governor of Ched- 
abueto, and the commanders of other posts 
in Acadia and Newfoundland Phipps hke- 
wise captured several posts on the Saint 
Lawrence, and was within a few days’ sail of 
Quebec before the alarm spread thither 
Frontenac, the Governor, hastened from 
Montreal with reinforcements, and strength- 
ened the defences, which consisted of little 
beyond rude imtrenchments of timber and 
mounds of earth. On the morning of the 
16th of October, 1691, Sir Wilham reached | 
the shores of Quebec, and summoned 1t to 
surrender~ the summons was unhesitatingly 
rejected, yet the Enghsh, who had previously 
evinced so much activity, now appear to 
have been strangely remiss, for no hostile 
measure was taken until the 18th, when 
Phipps landed 1,500 men on the banks of 
the nver St. Charles. The French, with 
only 300 irregulars, kept up a brisk firmg, 
which caused much loss to the British, 
though at mght they retreated mto the 
town, leavymg them masters of the field 
The larger vessels anchored off Quebec, and 
directed a cannonade against the upper part 
of the city, which they renewed the follow- 
mg day, but with httle effect. Meantime 
the ships had sustamed cons:derable dam- 
age, and about noon the squadron moved 
up the river beyond Cape Diamond. The 
troops previously contmued to advance, and 
Phipps sent on shore six pieces of ordnance, 
and pushed forward his men m hopes of 
capturing the place by means of land bat- 
terres. But the French multia harassed 
them severely, and maintamed so steady 
and destructive a fire from behmd some 
pahsades that the Enghsh commander, con- 
sidermg further advance hopeless, re-em- 
barked his troops on the 22nd, leaving 
behind ther cannon and ammunition. 
Phipps kas been much blamed for not at- 
tacking the body of the placc, which, ac- 


cording to Colden, he might easily have 
captured. Owing to some misunderstand- 
ing, or want of concert, the attack which 
was to have been made on Montreal simul- 
taneously with that on Quebec, did not take 
place; but in the followmg year (1691) 
the Iroquois, aided by some English and 
native alles, advanced towards Montreal. 
The military command there was then held 
by De Calhére, an able officer who was very 
popular with his Indian neighbours, having 
even joined them in their war dances, and 
spared no pams to mgratiate himself with 
them ; in which he appears to have been so 
successful, that when mustering his troops 
for defence, 800 Indians assembled to aid 
him at the Prairie de la Magdeleine. The 
Iroquois, nevertheless, succeeded in cap- 
turing several of the advanced posts and 
a considerable number of pmsoners; but 
were eventually obhged to retreat, though 
they long afterwards continued to make 
sudden mroads upon the colony in every 
direction, headed by a favourite chief named 
the Black Cauldron; but their incursions 
were greatly checked by Frontenac’s ju- 
dicious distribution of military posts. The 
treaty of Ryswick m 1697, by which peace 
was concluded between Brntaim and France; 
produced a temporary cessation of hostilities 
im Canada, but with the renewal of war 
between the mother countnes m 1702, they 
recommenced, and the Enyhish, elated by the 
successes of Marlborough and Eugene, and 
alarmed by the rapidly mcreasmmg number 
of the French colonists, then amounting to 
15,000, conceived the bold design of em- | 
bracing within their territory the whole of 
North America. The wars im which Louis 
XIV. was engaged compelled him to leave 
the Canadian government very much to its 
own resources De Calhére, who had suc- 
ceeded Frontenac, died in 1703, and the 
Count de Vaudreuil was appointed governor 
in his stead He was a man of great ability, 
but his policy, hke that of ns predecessors, 
was to extend, mn every possible manner, the 
French domimon; to cut the English off 
from the fur trade, and gradually to hem 
them in between the highlands of Nova 
Scotia and the Alleghany Mountaisit’* The 
English now called upon their allies of the 
“ Five Nations” to renew hostilities agaist 
their old enemies; but these tribes were 
exceedingly unwilling to move, and alleged, 
that when they concluded a treaty, they did 
so with an intention to keep it; while the 
Europeans seemed to enter into such engage- 
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ments solely with the view of immediately 


breaking them. One chief mtimated his 
suspicion that both nations were drunk. 
They did little, therefore, of themselves, or 
by their own impulse; and when called upon 
to join in an expedition, came slowly and 
reluctantly forward. At this period the abo- 
rigimes were numerous and powerful Tribes 
of Abenaqua, Algonquin, Iroquois, Mississa- 
saqua, and Huron Indians, occupied the 
country from below Quebec to Lake Huron. 
In 1709 a plan for the conquest of Canada 
was approved by the parhament of queen 
Anne, and authority and resources deemed 
sufficient for its accomplishment, were sent 
to New York. De Vaudreuil, who had some 
time before made an incursion on the Eng- 
lish frontier, and destroyed a village named 
Hewreull, or Haverhill, was on the watch, 
and soon learned that 2,000 Enghsh had 
issucd from New York, and were to be jomed 
by an equal number of savages: he assem- 
bled his troops, and would have carned the 
war into the enemy’s country, but his alles 
objected, and he then turned all Ins atten- 
tion to strengthening his own frontier. The 
Bntish formed a cham of posts from New 
York, occupied im great force lakes George 
and Champlain, erected forts to protect their 
descent upon Canada, and made every pre- 
paration for attacking Montreal; but a large 
body of the forces whose assistance they ex- 
pected, being required for the war on the 
continent of Europe, and the Iroquois 
having, mm a general council, come to the 
determination that the prolongation of strife 
between the two European nations was the 
best securty for the mamtenance of their 
independence, which would m all proba- 
bilty be lost if e:ther® became domunant, 
suddenly deserted them; the Enghsh, in 
consequence of this double disappomtment, 
weakened also by a pestilential fever which 
had broken out among them, and was said 
to have been caused by the Indians poison- 
ing the water of which they drank, were 
compelled to abandon the enterpnse; and 
after destroying their forts they returned to 
New York. The interval of peace between 
the nval colonies was, however, of very brief 
duration, and the French were employed 
during the greater part of 1t in barbarous 
and exterminating warfare with an extensive 
tribe, called the Outagamis, or Foxes, whom 
they did not succeed in wholly destroying, 
and whose incursions, though carned on by 
a mere remnant, rendered their communica- 
tion with their settlements on the Mississippi 
VOL. I. 
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msecure. The British government resolved 
to give the New Englanders stronger sup- 
port, m their endeavours to expel the French 
from Canada and Nova Scotia; m 1710 an 
armament was fitted out for a combined 
attack on Canada by sea and land, and on 
the 18th September, a fleet, consisting of the 
Dragon, Leostaff, Feversham, and Chester 
men of-war, the Star-bomb and Massa- 
chussetts, provincial galleys, with fourteen 
transports in the pay of Massachussetts, five 
of Connecticut, two of New Hampshire, 
three of Rhode Island, a tender, and five 
Enghsh transports, with one regiment of 
marines from England, and four regiments 
of provicials raised m New England, but 
commissioned by the queen, and armed at 
the royal expense, sailed from Boston bay 
for Port Royal, m Nova Scotia, where it 
arrived on the 24th September, 1710. The 
particulars of the siege, and capitulation of 
the French governor, Subercase, belong to 
the history of Nova Scotia. The English 
lost 15 men, besides 26 who were wrecked 
m a transport at the entrance of the har- 
bour ; 200 marmes and 250 voluntcers were 
left to garmson Port Royal, and on the 26th 
Oetober the expedition returned to Boston. 
Meanwhile, the Count De Vaudreul was 
busily engaged strengthenmg the fortifica- 
tions, constructing barracks, and tramimg 
militia, amounting to 5,000 m a population | 
of 25,000 Much apprehension was felt by | 
the Canadians notwithstanding the strength 
of Quebec, which was deemed so umpregnable 
that a proposed attempt for 1ts capture was 
one of the articles of umpeachment against 
Harley, the English mimister. The plans 
of the Bntish were frustrated by an unfore- 
seen disaster, arising partly from tempestuous 
weather, and partly from their ignorance of 
the coast, m one day (22nd August) 8 
transports contamimg 884 officers, soldiers 
and sailors, were wrecked at the Seven 
Islands, near the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
and the remaiming vessels returned to Bos- 
ton. General Nicholson, had already taken 
the field, at the head of the land forces, but 
on learning the loss of the fleet, he fell back 
on New York. The Enghsh colonists, again 
defeated, still persevered, and were making | 
fresh preparations for renewing hostilities, 
when the change of mimstry mm England, 
and the treaty of Utrecht on the 13th March, 
1713, reheved Canada for a time from fur- 
ther apprehension, for by this treaty England 
resigned her clam to Canada, and France 
hers to Acadia and Newfoundland, and 
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made over to England her assumed rights to 
the sovereignty of the Five Nations, which 
she having never been able to enforce, and 
England being m that respect equally pow- 
erless, was a merely nomial concession. 

This treaty was the commencement of a 
new epoch for Canada, and the unusual pe- 
riod of tranquillity which followed it, caused 
a great increase mm her agriculture and com- 
merce. In 1720, Quebec had a population 
of about 7,000, and Montreal of 3,000 
Nineteen vessels cleared from Quebec, laden 
with pelimes, lumber, tar, tobacco, flour, 
pork, &c., and four men-of-war were built m 
the colony. From Charlevoix’s description 
of the city, which he visited in 1720-21, part 
of the upper and lower towns must have 
been built, but the adjacent shores and 
islands were still covered with forests. The 
society generally, he descnbes, as gay and 
sociable, consisting chiefly of military men, 
and the lower order of noblesse, all poor, 
and hkely to contmue so, being much better 
adapted for practising the most agreeable 
ways of spending money, than the more 
laborious methods of making it. They saw 
their Enghsh neighbours stcadily emploved 
m accumulating wealth, but consoled theg- 
selves with the reflection that they did not 
know how to enjoy it. Their favourite em- 
ployment was the fur trade, the only one 
mdeed at all adapted to their excitable 
natures and desultory habits, but the httle 
fortunes they occasionally made thereby, 
were compared by Charlevorx to the hillocks 
of sand m the deserts of Afmca, which nse 
and disappear almost at the same moment 
Below Quebec, the banks of the St. Law- 
rence were laid out im tolerably cultivated 
seigniories. Trois Riviéres then contamed 
only 800 inhabitants ; the city of Montreal 
was rapidly extending, and was in a grcat 
degree protected from the incursions of hos- 
tule Indians by the barriers formed by the 
villages of Sault St. Lows, and Montgomery, 
which were mbhabited by friendly tribes. 
Above Montreal there were only detached 
stations for defence and barter with the In- 
dians. Fort Cataraqu, or Frontenac, on 
Lake Ontario, appears to have stood m the 
midst of an uncultivated country, without 
any settlements in its vicinity. At Niagara, 
Charlevoix speaks of a cottage dignified with 
the name of a fort, and guarded by a few 
French officers and soldiers. 

In 1725 the Marquis De Vaudreuil died, 
after having ably administered the affairs of 
Canada during 22 years. He had shewn 
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his judgment in the attention paid by 
him to the agricultural and commercial 
interests of Canada, an unusual feature in 
the pohcy of a French governor, their 
general aim being to extend the dominion, 
and strengthen the power of France by con- 
quést and military rule ; while the Enghsh, 
on the contrary, strove rather to establish 
themselves by the arts of peace. 

In the following year (1726) he was suc- 
ceeded by the Marquis de Beauharnois (a 
natural son of Louis XIV.) whose ambitious 
administration excited yet more the alarm 
and jealousy of the English colonists of New 
York and New England, while the intrigues 
of the Jesuits with the Indians contmbuted 
not a httle to brmg about the final struggle 
for domimion on the American continent, 
between the two most powerful nations of 
Europe. De Beauharnois continued in office 
for twenty years, and was followed by a suc- 
cession of governors, whose tenure of office 
was too brief, and comparatively uneventful, to 
render their admimstration worth detailing. 

The war between Great Brntam and 
France in 1745, led to the reduction in that 
year of Cape Breton, by a British naval and 
mihtary force, combmed with the provincial 
troops of the New England colonies; but the 
successful battle of Fontenoy roused thc 
martial spirit of the Canadians to attempt 
the re-conquest of Nova Scotia, in 1746 and 
1747, 1n which they failed, and the treaty of 
Aix-La-Chapelle m 1748 for a time sus- 
pended hostilitics. Commissioners were then 
appointed to settle a boundary line between 
the British and French territones m North 
America. 

The object of the French was to confine 
the English withm the boundary of the 
Alleghany mountams, and thus prevent 
their approach to the Lakes, the St. Law- 
rence, the Missismppi, (where the former 
had now established themselves) and their 
tributary streams. The local Government, 
without any authonty from home, and with 
a display of military pomp, calculated to im- 
press on the minds of the Indians the idea 
that France would assert her right to the 
territory thus marked, proceeded to survey , 
the projected hne of demarcation between 
the possessions of France ana those which 
the Canadian governor was pleased, in his 
liberality, to assign to England; leaden 
plates, bearing the royal arms of France, 
were sunk at stated distances, and the whole 
ceremony was concluded with much for- 
mality. Such an important step, it may be 
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imagined, seriously alarmed the Indians, as 
well as the English, and ultimately led to 
their active co-operation for the utter ex- 
pulsion of the French from North America. 

In pursuance of the hne of policy marked 
out by the French counsels at home and in 
Canada, the Jesuits mtrigued with the Ava- 
dians or descendants of the early French 
inhabitants, with the view of prevailmg on 
them to quit Nova Scotia, and migrate to a 
miltary post recently established beyond its 
frontier, on the Canadian side, where a new 
colony was to be formed, in aid of which the 
royal sanction was granted for an appro- 
pniation of 800,000 livres. Cornwallis, the 
governor of Nova Scotia, soon convinced the 
French that he was aware of their proceed- 
mgs; he erected a fort opposite the French 
frontier, near the bay of Fundy, on the river 
Beaubassin, which he placed under the com- 
mand of major Laurence, and seized at the 
mouth of the St. John river, a vessel laden 
with supphes for the French. While these 
measures were 1n progress, the French com- 
menced enforcing their power along the hne 
of demarcation they had marked out, three 
individuals who had licences to trade from 
their respective Enghsh governors with the 
Indians, on the Ohio, were seized by the 
French, and carned prisoners to Montreal, 
whence, after severe treatment and strict 
examination, they were at length liberated, 
with mjunctions not to repeat their trespass 
on the French territories. 

The intrigues of the Jesuius with the Iro- 
quois to detach them from the English, were 
so far successful that the Indians permitted 
the French to erect the fort La Presenta- 
tion, near their border; and, but for the 
extraordimary influence exercised by Wilham 
Johnston, the wily character of the Cana- 
dians might have gone far to frustrate the 
confederacy forming between the English 
and Indians for the expulsion of the French. 
The arrival of the Marquis du Quesne de 
Menneville, in 1752,* as governor of Canada, 
Louisiania, Cape Breton, St. John’s, and 
their dependencies, and the openly aggres- 
sive spirit he displayed, gave indications that 
hostilities might soon be expected in Eu- 


* In this year a 74 gun-ship was built by the 
French government in Canada, but owing to some 
mismanagement she was hogged in launching near 
Cape Diamond. Two cargoes of Canadian wheat 
were shipped at the same period for Marseilles; the 
arrival of which was naturally hailed with great satis- 
faction in France. 

+ It was at this period that the remarkable con- 
vention of the British colonists (then vulnerable owing 
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rope; detachments of regulars, militia, and 
Indians were despatched by the marquis to 
the Ohio; fort Du Quesne (actually withm 
the Virginia territory) and other posts were 
erected, in the hope of keeping the Enghsh 
within the Apalachian or Alleghany moun- 
tains; and from Ticonderago, Crown Point, 
and Fort Niagara, the most ferocious attacks 
were made on the peaceable English set- 
tlers,f notwithstandimg the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle m 1748. The Bnitish, though still 
acting on the defensive, were not idle; a fort 
was built in the vicinity of Du Quesne fort, 
quaintly termed Necessity, and a garmson 
was despatched from Virginia, under the 
command of George Washimgton, whose 
name has since become so ilustnous, and 
who then held a heutenant-colonel’s com- 
mission. Washington, on his march to 
assume the command of Fort Necessity, was 
met by a reconnoitring party from Du 
Quesne fort, under M. de Jumonville, who 
peremptonily forbade the Enghsh to proceed 
further. The mandate was answered by a 
volley of musketry, which killed Jumonville 
and several of his men. The French com- 
mandant at Du Quesne, Monsieur Contre- 
ceur, besieged Fort Necessity, and obliged 
Washington to capitulate. England at that 
time was openly preparmg for war with 
France, which the ambition of Frederick of 
Prussia and the state of Europe soon ren- 
dered general. A strong fleet, with troops 
and warhke munition, was despatched to re- 
inforce Quebec ; an Enghsh fleet pursued it, 
and succeeded in capturnmg two frigates, 
with the engineers and troops on board, on 
the banks of Newfoundland. 

The Marquis du Quesne having resigned, 
he was succeeded in July, 1755, by the last 
French governor in Canada, the Marquis 
de Vaudrewl de Cavagnal, whose adminis- 
tration commenced by the defeat of the 
brave but rash general Braddock, on the 
9th of July, 1755, in one of the defiles of 
the Alleghany Mountains. Braddock, ac- 
customed to European, rather than to Indian 
warfare, neglected the accustomed precau- 
tion of scouts and advance posts; and re- 
fused to make the needful preparations 


to their separate local governments) was held at 
Albany in July, 1754, when Benjamm Franklin drew 
up a plan for me the States, establishing i Saale 
and levying men and money throughout the different 
Colonies to resist the French, which, though not then 
acted on, became subsequently the basis of the fede- 
ral union formed for the overthrow of the British 
dominion in America. 
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against the French and their Indian alhes, 
who, when the devoted British had entered 
a gorge, where retreat was almost 1mpossible, 
poured from ther ambuscades a deadly fire, 
under which the soldiers of the unfortunate 
Braddock fell rapidly, without even the 
satisfaction of seeing or meeting their foes. 
The death of their leader was the signal 
that further advance was hopeless; and 
Colonel Washington, the second in com- 
mand, succeeded by a strenuous and skilful 
effort m rescuing the remamder of the 
British army, who were afterwards joined 
by 6,000 provincial troops, under generat 
Johnston and governor Shirley. Johnston, 
with the imtention of investmg Crown 
Poimt, jomed general Lyman near Lake 
George, where they were attacked by 3,000 
French, under the command of Baron 
Dieskau After a contest of four hours’ 
duration, the French retreated to Crown 
Pomt, with a loss of 1,000 men and the 
capture of their leader, who was severely 
wounded. General Johnston also received 
several wounds, his conduct was highly com- 
mended, and the honour of knighthood was 
conferred upon him. This success revived 
the drooping spits of the British army, 
and helped to tram the provincials, who 
were bngaded along with the regular troops, 
for the contest they were soon to wage with 
the very men by whose side they now fought 
The campaign of 1755 closed m October 
with the retirement of the British to Albany, 
after remnforcing the garnson of Oswego, but 
without any attack on Crown Point France, 
fully aware of the importance of Canada, 
sent out early im the ensuimg year a large 
body of chosen troops under the command 
of major-general the Marquis de Montcalm, 
who, after contmued successes during the 
campaigns of 1756 and 1757, captured 
Forts Oswego and Wilham Henry. Ther 
triumph was, however, stamed- by the brutal 
massacre of nearly 2,000 Enghsh prisoners 
by ther Indian allies, sanctioned, it was 
asserted, by the French, though the chival- 
rous character of De Montcalm renders it 
highly improbable that he could have been 
concerned in it. The feelings excited 
throughout England and North America 
by the tidings of this monstrous deed may 
be conceived, and the deep abhorrence felt 
towards those who, if they did not actually 
permit it, at least appeared to have taken 
no active measures for its prevention, tended 
maternally to accelerate the downfall of 
French dommon m Canada. The elder 
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Pitt (afterwards earl of Chatham), then 
recently called to the head of affairs, proved 
himself a great statesman, and by his extra- 
ordmary powers of eloquence infused an 
energetic spirit into His Majesty’s counsels, 
and so wielded the resources of the nation, 
that a rapid change came over the aspect or 
American affairs. Preparations were made 
on a great scale for the assistance of the 
New Englanders, and the campaign was 
opened upon a plan of combined operations 
by sea and land somewhat resembling that 
adopted m 1690. Three divisions, under 
generals of acknowledged talent, were to 
invade Canada at different pomts, of which 
the chief was that destined to attack Quebec, 
which being the capital of the French do- 
minions, situated in the midst of a hostile 
country, rendered almost impregnable by 
its position and fortifications, and defended 
by 20,000 regulars and wilhtia, besides 
numerous Indian allies, was considered the 
most arduous undertaking of the whole war. 
The officer selected by Mr. Pitt for the 
command of this detachment was General 
Wolfe, who though only thirty-three years 
of age, possessed a mulitary reputation of 
long standing, having distinguished himself 
at the battle of Lafelt when only twenty. 
At the siege of Louisburg, m the preceding 
year, he had established his character as an 
officer of extraordmary ability, for though 
not first m command, being present only as 
brigadier-general, his exertions mainly con- 
tributed to the obtainment of this 1mportant 
position. The naval forces destined for the 
attack compnsed twenty sail of the hme, 
two ships of fifty guns, twelve frigates, and 
fourteen smaller vessels, under the command 
of admiral Saunders; and by this fleet the 
soldiers of Wolfe, amounting to 8,000 veteran 
troops, were safely conveyed to the Isle of 
Orleans. 

The Marquis de Montcalm made vigorous 
preparations for the defence of Quebec; his 
armed force consisted of about 13,000 men, 
of whom six battalions were regulars, and 
the remainder well disciphned Canadian 
troops, with some cavalry and Indians; his 
army was ranged from the river St. Law- 
rence to the Falls of Montmorenci, ready to 
oppose the landmg of the British. He 
possessed also a few vessels of war and some 
fire ships, with which an attempt was made 
to destroy the English fleet, but they were 
caught by grappling irons, and towed safely 
past. The strength of De Montcalm’s de- 
fences was proved by the unsuccessful at- 
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tempt made by Brigadier-general Monckton, | 


who occupied Point Levi, opposite Quebec, 
to bombard the capital; and, again, by the 
failure of the attack of the 3ist of July, 
headed by Wolfe, on the entrenchments at 
Montmorenci, in which the assailants were 
repulsed with a loss of 182 killed and 650 
wounded, including 11 officers killed and 
46 wounded. The boats, it is said, im which 
the British landed, were accidentally de- 
layed—the grenadiers rushed forward too 
eagerly,—and the French, strongly posted, 
and aided by many Indian nflemen, poured 
on them a destructive fire, which compelled 
their retreat. Wolfe keenly felt this disap- 
poimntment, and expressed in his despatches 
home, his doubt of bemg able to reduce 
Quebec during that campaign, as the fleet, 
his strongest arm, was meffective agamst 
the rocky wall on which the citadel stood, 
and the positions of the French were, more- 
over, guarded by troops more numerous 
than his own. As soon as he had partially 
recovered from a violent fever, caused by 
grief and anxiety acting on a feeble frame, 
he called a council of war, in which it was 
agreed to act on the bold suggestion pro- 
posed by General Townshend, of attempting 
to gaim the heights of Abraham, which 
commanded the weakest point of the city 
Wolfe accordingly commenced operations, 
and conducted them with an address, se- 
crecy, and presence of mind, rarely equalled. 
He deceived the French by still appearmg 
to direct his whole attention to the Mont- 
morenci entrenchments, and at mghtfall on 
the 12th of September, 1759, the troops, con- 
sisting of the 15th, 22nd, 28th, 35th, 40th, 
43rd, 45th, 47th, 48th, 58th, 60th (2nd and 
3rd battahons), and 78th regiments, with a 
corps of rangers, embarked in two divisions ; 
the boats dropped silently down the mver, 
and the troops landed in safety at the place 
now called Wolfe’s Cove. Here a new diffi- 
culty presented itself—the ascent was so pre- 
cipitous that Wolfe is said to have doubted 
its being practicable; but the soldiers led 
by Frazer’s Highlanders, and aided by the 
branches of shrubs and roots of trees grow- 
ing among the rocks, succeeded m reaching 
the summit, where they were speedily drawn 
up in regular order. De Montcalm, mad- 
dened by finding his vigilance had failed in 
guarding this important pass, lost his usual 
prudence, and seeing that his opponent had 
gained so much by hazarding all, he, with 
an infatuation for which only strongly ex- 
cited feeling can account, resolved upon 
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meeting the British in battle array on the 
plains of Abraham, without even waiting 


the return of 2,000 men dispatched by him as | 


| 


a corps of observation under De Bougainville, | 


to Cape Rouge, nine miles above Quebec. 
The French sallied forth from their almost 
impregnable fortress without field artillery, 
and with a heat and precipitation which, 
under the circumstances, strangely con- 
trasted with the coolness and precision of 
the Brihsh. The eagle eye of Wolfe took 
in at a glance all the details of his position. 
He knew that for him retreat was next to 
impossible; yet while directing his mam 
attention to the steady advance of his nght 
division, he skilfully covered his flanks, and 
endeavoured to preserve their communica- 
tion with the shore. Both armies may ye 
said to have been without artillery, the 
French having only two guns, and the Eng- 
hsh a light cannon, which the soldiers had 
dragged up the heights with ropes; the 
sabre and the bayonet accordingly decided 
the day, and never was the nervous strength 
of the British arm more manifestly dis- 
played. The agile Scotch Highlanders pow- 
erfully wielded their stout claymores, and 
filled the place of cavalry, while the steady 
fire of the English fusileers compensated, 1n 
some degree, the absence of artillery On 
the part of the French 1,500 hght mfantry, 
and some Indian mflemen, advanced first, 
and began a desultory fire, but the British 
reserved their shot for the main body, and 
opened no general fire in return until their 
opponents were withm forty yards. They 
then discharged a deadly volley, which Wolfe 
followed up by charging with the bayonet, 
at the head of the grenadiers of the 22nd, 
40th, and 50th regiments, who had acquired 
the honourable title of Lowsburgh grena- 
diers. Although wounded by a ball im the 
wrist, and another in the groin, and suffer- 
ing from fever and dysentery, he still pressea 
on agamst the French, who fought with 
fury heightened by the fanaticism excited 
them by the pnests agamst the English 
heretics. The heroism of De Montcalm was 
as conspicuous as that of Ins illustrious 
opponent; both headed their men—both 
rushed with eagerness wherever the battle 
raged most fiercely, and often by their 
personal prowess and example changed the 
fortune of the moment—both acutely sen- 
sible of the responsibility of their respective 
positions, and stimulated by the enthusiasm 
which only those who have mixed in the 
heady current of battle can conceive — 
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though repeatedly wounded still pressed on 
at the head of their men, till almost, at the 
same moment, both of these gallant com- 
manders received their death wound. A 
ball entered the breast of Wolfe, who, faint 
with the loss of blood, reeled, and leant 
against the shoulder of one of his officers, 
whispermg, “ Support me! let not my brave 
soldiers see me drop.’ He was carned to 
some distance in the rear; his eyes were 
waxing dim, and the life-blood ebbing fast 
from his strong and generous heart, when 
the cry of “Tury run! rary RuN!” rent 
the air, and seemed to stay for a moment 
his fleeting spirit. “ Who run ?” he eagerly 
inqured. “The French,” was the reply. 
Then, said the general, “ Pray, do one of 
ypu run to colonel Barton, and tell him to 
march Webbs’ regument with all speed down 
to Charles river, to cut off the retreat of the 
fuguwes. Now, God be praised! I shall dte 
happy” The patniotic soldier then closed his 
eyes, and expired. The gallant Montcalm 
also perished, rejoicing i his last moments 
that he should not hve to witness the sur- 
render of Quebec; and both the conquerors 
and the conquered joined in deploring the 
loss of their brave and beloved commanders. 
General Townshend thus wrote home respect- 
ing the British hero -—“ I am not ashamed 
to own to you, that my heart does not 
exult in the midst of this success. I have 
lost but a fmend in general Wolfe; our 
country a sure support and a perpetual 
honour. If the world were sensible at how 
dear a price we have purchased Quebec mn 
his death, 1t would damp the public joy. 
Our best consolation is, that Providence 
seemed not to promise that he should re- 
main long among us. He was himself sen- 
sible of the weakness of his constitution, 
and determined to crowd into a few years 
actions that would have adorned length of 
life.” The contest had scarceiy ended when 
De Bougainville appeared in the rear; but 
he perceived that the fortune of the day 
was decided, and retreated without attempt- 
ing to retrieve it. On the 18th Quebec ca- 
pitulated. The French lost about 1,500 men 
killed and wounded. The loss of the British 
was as follows:—1 general, 1 captain, 6 
heutenants, 1 ensign, 3 serjeants, and 45 
rank and file killed; and 1 brigadier-general, 
4 staff officers, 12 captains, 26 lieutenants, 
10 engineers, 25 serjeants, 4 drummers, and 
506 rank and file wounded. The expe- 
ditions by land were also successful. Gen- 
eral Amherst marched from New York with 
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a large force, and reduced Ticonderago and 
Crown Point; while General Prideaux, aided 
by Sir William Johnston, with a body of 
Indian troops, took Niagara—and thus ended 
the campaign. In the spring of 4760 gen- 
eral De Levi having assembled an army of 
regulars and militia amounting to 12,000 
men, advanced to the heights of Abraham, 
and prepared to besiege Quebec, which had 
been left under the command of general 
Murray with a garmson of about 5,000 men, 
but whose numbers had been greatly reduced 
by sickness. Relying on the bravery of his 
troops, and fearing, perhaps, that his fortifi- 
cations were not sufficient to withstand the 
chnemy, general Murray quitted his fortress 
with about 3,000 men to give De Levi battle; 
but overpowered by numbers he was com- 
pelled to return to Quebec, with the loss of 
1,000 men and all his field artillery. The 
French, it is said, lost 2,500. De Levi then 
besieged the town, but Murray held out 
bravely until the arrival of a smal] squadron 
under admiral Swanton on the 15th of May, 
compelled the precipitate retreat of De Levi. 
The French army then concentrated itself m 
Montreal; but beg enclosed by the three di- 
visions, viz., that under General Amherst, and 
those from Quebec and Niagara, the French 
could no longer maintain their ground, and 
the Marquis de Vaudreuil on the 8th of 
Scptember, 1760, was compelled to sign a 
capitulation surrendering to the British the 
whole of Canada. The population of Canada 
then amounted to about 69,000, including 
7,400 converted Indians, and were desenbed 
by general Murray as a frugal, industrious, 
and moral race, with a noblesse also very 
poor, but much respected. The land chiefly 
cultivated was a comparatively narrow strip 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence. No 
people ever had juster cause of gratitude for 
a change of government than the Canadians 
m the present mstance. The colonists were 
suffermg severely from rapacity and mis- 
government. Bigot, the French Intendant, 
or king’s financier, and his creatures, plun- 
dered the colonists in all possible ways; : 
paper currency, termed card-money, based 
on the responsibility of the king of France, 
for the genera] support of the civil and 
military estabhshments of the colony, and 
which, from having been faithfully redeemed 
during a period of thi years, enjoyed 
unlimited credit, énabled Bigot to conceal 
for a long time his waste and peculations ; 
and while the British were capturing Canada 
by force of arms, the French monarch was 
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the commerce and prospects 
of his subjects by dishonouring the bills of 
exchange of the Intendant to whom he had 
granted absolute power; thus involving in 
ruin those who possessed any bills or paper 
currency, which at the conquest amounted 
to nearly £4,000,000 sterling, the only com- 
pensation received for which was four per 
cent. on the original value. 

Civil and religious liberty was granted to 
the Canadians; and in the words of the 
writer of the Political Annals of Canada, 
“previous history affords no example of such 
forbearance and generosity on the part of 
the conquerors towards the conquered— 
forming such a new era in civilised warfare 
that an admiring world admitted the clarm 
of Great Britain to the glory of conquermg 
a people, less from views of ambition and 
the security of her other colonies, than from 
the hope of improving their situation, and 
endowing them with the privileges of free- 
men.” 

At first the English civil law was intro- 
duced, and all offices were conferred on 
British subjects, then consisting of military 
officers and about 500 petty traders, who 
treated with contempt even the French no- 
blesse, many of whom were fine specimens 
of the French gentlemen of the “old school.” 
General Murray, the first Enghsh governor 
of the province, strongly protested against 
the home policy, which was at length 
altered, and m 1774 the “ Quebec Bull’’ was 
passed, which restored to the French, m 
civil matters, the ancient system called the 
Coutume de Paris, established a legislative 
council for the regulation of all matters 
except taxation, and substituted a modified 
oath of allegiance for the previous oaths of 
abjuration and supremacy. 

A new cause of disturbance again involved 
the Canadian colonists in the horrors of war, 
for they were ere long called upon to defend 
their territory from the very men who had 
assisted them in acquiring it from the 
French. The refusal of the New Englanders 
to contribute their share of taxes levied by 
the British government, mainly for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses incurred 
in the capture of Canada, unless permitted 
to send representatives to the British par- 
liament, with other reasons which it is not 
within the scope of this work to detail, led 
to their declaration of independence, and 
the formation of the United States republic, 
which was no sooner established than the 
New Englanders, henceforth to be termed th: 
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' Americans, attempted the conquest of Ca- 
nada. Towards the close of the summer of 
1775, the American forces, amounting to 
4,000 men, invaded Canada by Lake Cham- 
plain, and from the sources of the Kennebec 
river. The main division, under brigadier- 
general Montgomery, was eminently suc- 
cessful; Montreal, Chambly, St. John’s, 
Longuaeil, and other posts then of impor- 
tance were captured, and all the military 
stores and provisions at Montreal and on the 
rivers fell mto ther hands. The smaller 
division of the American army under colonel 
Arnold, consisting of 1100 men, sailed up 
the Kennebec, and after traversing with 
great difficulty the forests and swamps of 
Maine, where their sufferings from hunger 
were so intolerable as to induce them to eat 
the flesh of dogs, and the leather of their 
cartouche boxes, arrived at Satagan on the 
Ath of November, and on the 8th reached 
Point Levi, opposite Quebec, whose inha- 
bitants were perfectly ignorant of their 
approach. Quebec was at this moment 
almost defenceless, and had Arnold been 
able to cross the river, m all probability it 
must have been captured; but, fortunately, 
the shipping had been removed to the other 
side, and the news of its danger reached the 
city while there was yet time to prepare for 
its defence. General Carleton, the British 
governor, was meanwhile occupied in endea- 
vouring to repulse general Montgomery, 
who, having made himself master of Mon- 
treal, turned his attention to effect a junction 
of his own division with that of Arnold. 

The British general, by a masterly man- 
ceuvre, passed quietly down the river, and 
reached the citadel on the 19th of Novem- 
ber without interruption, Arnold’s troops 
having previously crossed the St. Lawrence 
a short distance above Quebec, taken posses- 
sion of the environs, and encamped at Pointe 
aux Trembles, 21 mules from Quebec, await- 
ing Montgomery, who on his arrival assumed 
the command of both divisions. Carleton 
was welcomed in Quebec with great joy; the 
French Canadians vied with the oldest Bri- 
tish soldiers mm zeal and energy ; and the 
little garrison of 1,800 men, of whom only 
350 were regulars (mcluding 230 of Frazer’s 
Highlanders, who had settled in the coun- 

and were re-embodied under colonel 
M‘Lean), 450 seamen, and the remainder a 
gallant band of Canadian militia and armed 
artificers, awaited with calm confidence the 
attack of the combmmed forces. Montgomery 
summoned the citadel to surrender and re- 
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ceived un immediate refusal, upon which 
a blockade was commenced, which lasted 
throughout the whole month of December, 
when the Americans held a council of war, 
and decided upon a mght assault. The be- 
siegers divided into two storming parties, 
and, headed by Montgomery and Arnold, 
advanced, during the raging of a furious 
snow-storm, from opposite points, intending 
to unite near Prescott gate, and after forcing 
it proceed to the upper town. As they ap- 
proached the gate the assalants led by Mont- 
gomery became crowded in the long narrow 
pass leading to the gate of the fortress, and 
a confused noise, mingling with the conflict 
of the elements, struck the watchful ear of 
the outer sentinel, who, receiving no answer 
to his challenge, roused the guard. Mont- 
gomery, with great quickness, formed his 
men for the assault, but the Canadian mi- 
htia, aded by nme British seamen to work 
the guns, opened a tremendous fire from the 
battery which commanded the path, and 
compelled their retreat. The besieged, 
nevertheless, unable to ascertain the real 
state of affairs, continued their cannonade 
until every sound in answer to their fire had 
died away. The morning dawned without 
at first revealing any traces of the enemy, 
for the falling snow had thrown, as it were, 
a mantle over the dead bodies of the brave 
Montgomery and the gallant soldiers who 
had fallen by his side. Hus death was ren- 
dered the more stnking by the circumstance 
of his having, sixteen years before, served 
under Wolfe on the heights of Abraham, 
but on his marriage with the daughter of 
Judge Livingston he joined the cause of the 
colonists, and perished in attempting to de- 
prive the British of the fortress he had pre- 
viously aided them in acquiring. 

Arnold had also been unsuccessful. Ina 
desperate assault on the first barner on the 
opposite side he had been severely wounded, 
and taken off the field; but captain Morgan 
led on his division, carried the first barrier, 
and pushed on to the second, but bemg 
hemmed in by a detachment of British and 
Canadians in the rear, captain Morgan with 
his men, to the number of 426, surrendered 
without reaching Prescott gate, where the 
governor had taken his stand. The death 
of their commander greatly dispirited the 
Americans, and though Arnold endeavoured 
to maintain his position little was done until 
April, 1776, when a reinforcement of 2000 
men arrived under general Wooster, who 
made some ineffectual attacks; but the dis- 
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embarcation, early in May, of supplies from 
England obliged the Americans to retreat to 
Montreal, and enabled Carleton entirely to 
expel them from Canada. 

At the time of the invasion .there were not 
more than 900 regular troops in the British 
colony, and the greater part of these sur- 
rendered in Forts Chambly and St. John, or 
were taken while retirmg from Montreal. 
Such, however, were the feelings of the 
Canadians, on actount of the honourable 
treatment experienced from the English 
government, after the conquest of the colony 
from the French, that they y ex- 
erted themselves to preserve Canada to 
England, thus affording another illustration 
of the wisdom of humane and generous 
policy. It was only on the 7th September, 
that the Canadian officers of militia received 
their commissions; but their activity and 
zeal made amends for the tardiness with 
which confidence had been reposed in them, 
and of 1,500 defenders of Quebec, 800 were 
mihtia men. When the Americans evacu- 
ated the province, they had about 8,000 
men, but the Canadian militia and regulars 
presented to them an organised forre of 
13,000, and thus compelled their retreat 
across the frontier. 

On the termination of the American war, 
in 1783, many royalists sought refuge in 
Upper or Western Canada, where lands were 
freely granted them in the Western districts, 
adjoining the great lakes. In 1790-91, Mr. 
Pitt, to gratify the strongly expressed desire 
for representative government in Canada, 
and for the adoption of Enghsh institutions, 
divided the province into two districts; the 
Western being called Upper, and the Eastern 
Lower Canada. The representative assem- 
blies were elected by 40s. freeholders, which 
was nearly equivalent to umwversal suffrage, 
but the proposed counterpose by the cre- 
ation of an hereditary noblesse, including 
the most respectable of the French seig- 
neurs, was prevented by the opposition of 
Mr. Fox, whose recommendation of a 
council chosen by the crown for life, was 
adopted. The first House of Assembly in 
Lower Canada, consisting of 50 mem 
was held in 1792. The object of Mr. Pitt 
in dividing the province was evidently to 
conciliate the feelings, and even prejudi 
of the French Canadians, who, in 1778, in a 
memorial to the crown, thus expressed 
their sentiments :—“ It is our religion, our 
laws relative to our , and our per- 
sonal surety in which we are most interested; 
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and these we enjoy in the most ample man- 
ner by the Quebec bill. We are the more 
averse to a House of Assembly, from the 
fatal consequences which will result from it. 
Can we, as Roman Catholics, hope to pre- 
serve for any length of time the same pre- 
rogatives as Protestant subjects in a House 
of Representatives? and will there not come 
a time when the influence of the latter will 
overbalance that of our posterity? In this 
case should we and our posterity enjoy the 
same advantages which our present constitu- 
tion secures to us? Agam: have we not 
reason to dread lest we should soon see 
those taxes levied upon the estates which 
are at present actually levied upon articles 
of commerce, which the mbhabitant pays 
indirectly it is true, but in proportion to 
what he consumes? Shall we not fear that 
we may one day see the seeds of dissension 
created by the Assembly of Representatives, 
and nourished by those mtestine hatreds 
which the opposite mterests of the old and 
new subjects will naturally give birth to?” 
The Legislative Council of Lower Canada 
for some time governed the colony, and the 
Representative Assembly was merely the 
register of its acts; and previous to 1807 
complaints were made, that the members of 
the Council made large grants of land to 
themselves; the Assembly demanded that the 
judges bemg dependent on and removable 
by the government should not mt m the 
Assembly, and to gain this concession they 
offered to defray from the funds of the 
colony, the whole expense of its civil ad- 
muustration, This was refused by the 
governor and representatives of the crown 
with mdignation, the Assembly was dis- 
solved, and a French newspaper, termed the 
“Canadian,” which had censured the pro- 
ceedings of the government, and of the 
Legislative Council, was suppressed, by the 
imprisonment of the printer, and the des- 
truction of his types and presses. Six in- 
dividuals were also taken into custody, but 
never brought to tral, and the period was 
not mappropriately called the “reign of 
terror.” In 1811 a new Assembly was con- 
vened; it persisted in the same demands, 
when fortunately for all parties, general Sir 
James Craig, who had been governor- 
general from the 24th October, 1807, was 
m the 14th September, 1811, replaced by 
Sir George Prevost, who at once expressed a 
desire to redress existing grievances, and 
his sympathy with the men who were strug- 
gling for freedom, and who in 1803, had, 
VOL. I. 
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through the chief-justice of Montreal, de- 

clared that slavery was inconsistent with the 

laws of the country, and that all slaves in 
‘anada should receive their liberty. 

Tn 1812, the Americans, thinking the period 
propitious for capturing Canada, by reason 
of the discontent which existed, especially 
m Lower Canada, at the conduct of Sir 
James Craig, resolved to declare war against 
England, and invade Canada, where it was 
supposed the mass of the people would be 
disposed to receive the Americans with open 
arms. Dr. Eustis, secretary-at-war, said in 
Congress—“ We can take the Canadas with- 
out soldiers; we have only to send officers into 
the provinces, and the people disaffected 
towards their own government will rally 
round our standard,” and Mr. Clay stated— 
“Tt 1s absurd to suppose that we shall not 
succeed im our enterprise against the ene- 
my’s provinces. We have the Canadas as 
much at our command as Great Britain has 
the ocean We must take the continent from 
them I wish never to see peace till we do”? 

The proceedings of the United States 
government of that day were totally un- 
justifiable. The Marquis Wellesley, then 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, re- 
ceived itelligence from different parts of 
America durmg the year 1811, that the 
Americans were preparing to invade Canada. 
On the 24th June, 1812, 1t was known at Que- 
bec that war was declared between England 
and America; and the Canadians rose with a 
noble spirit, m defence of England and of 
their country. They might have availed 
themselves of the disturbed state of Great 
Bnitain—they might have joimed, on their 
own terms, the United States, and formed a 
portion of the Congress—but their efforts 
were those of a generous nature, which, for- 
getting the injuries, remembered only the 
benefits, recerved from England. Four bat- 
tahons of militia were instantly raised,—the 
Canadian Voltigeurs (a fine corps especially 
suited to the country) were organized and 
equipped im the short space of six weeks, by 
the hberahty of the younger part of the Ca- 
nadian gentry, from among whom they were 
gallantly officered ; thus a spimt of military 
enthusiasm was infused into the whole pop- 
lation, and an example held up to the settlers 
in Upper Canada, highly important at a 
crisis, when the regular troops of England 
were dramed from the colonies for the pur- 
pose of combating Napoleon. 

Sir George Prevost, the new governor, 
summoned the Canadian parliament, ap- 
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pealed to its honourable spirit, to the attach- 
ment of the people to the rehgion of their 
forefathers, and their ardent love for the 
true interests of their country. The Cana- 
dians responded to the appeal, and were 
expressly thanked by his royal highness the 
Prince Regent for thew support and attach- 
ment—his royal highness declarmg, that 
‘“relymg with confidence on the courage and 
loyalty of his majesty’s Canadian subjects, 
he was equally fearless of the result of any 
attack upon them, or of any insidious 
attempt to alienate their affections from the 
mother country.” 

On the breaking out of the war, Upper 
Canada was partly peopled by emngrants 
from the United States, who might be sup- 
posed unwilling to shed the blood of their 
kindred ; the people of Lower Canada had 
but recently been represented by authority 
as seditious, or so lable to be turned from 

| thew allegiance as to endanger the govern- 
ment There were only about 4,000 Bntish 
troops m both provinces, scattered along a 
frontier of 1,300 miles, and the St. Law- 
rence, an ummense military highway, open 
to the Umted States, and leading into the 
heart of Canada, was undefended, thus en- 
dangering the safety of the British forces 
stationed on its borders. With the view of 
keepmg up the price of bills of exchange, of 
which the mulitary government was the 
chief vendor, the specie of the country had 
been suffered to be carried mto the United 
States, which matenally added to existing 
difficulies. To remedy this and prepare 
for defence, the legislature was assembled, 
and government paper, bearing interest, and 
payable im bills of exchange on England, 

| was substituted for specie. 

The arrival of two battalions, for the pur- 
pose of relieving two others under orders for 
their departure, added to the regular force. 
At the mstance of tht government, a law 
had passed durmg the preceding winter, for 
drafting the miltia for actual service, and 
four weak battahons had been assembled 
before the war. Every description of force 
was prepared for service; the citadel of Que- 

, bec was garrisoned by the inhabitants of the 
town, proud of the duty and of the confi- 
dence of the government. In a month after 
the declaration of war, the lower province 
seemed capable of becoming the assailant. 
The Americans had collected, in the summer 
of 1811, their principal regular force on their 
north-western frontier ostenmbly agamst the 
indians, whom they attacked. This force, 
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commanded by general Hull, one of the few 
remaining officers of the war of Indepen- 
dence, was jomed by mulitia and volunteers, 
who had set out on their march for Upper 
Canada, before the declaration of war. The 
invaders made roads through immense 
forests, depending on them for their com- 
maunications and supphes, and arrived at 
Detroit, on the fifth July, 1812, about 2,500 
strong. On the 12th July, the enemy 
passed over into Upper Canada, took posses- 
sion of Sandwich, and issued a proclamation 
to the apparently defenceless imbhabitants, 
mviting them to jom the American standard, 
or at least to remain inactive, assuring them, 
m either case, of the protection of the United 
States. After some triflmg skirmishes with 
the handful of British troops stationed at 
Fort Maldon, which, under the command 
of heutenant-colonel St. George protected 
Amherstburg, and upon hearing of the con- 
sequences of the surrender of Michilima- 
kinack, which drew upon the Americans the 
hostihty of nearly all the Indians, general 
Hull became alarmed for his own safety, and 
returned to Detroit, where he shut himself 
up on the 7th of August. Sir George Pre- 
vost had entrusted the government and 
command of Upper Canada to general Brock, 
an able and active soldier, who strenuously 
supported the spirit of the loyal mhabitants. 
On the 5th August, Brock prorogued the 
parliament at York; on the 12th he was at 
Amherstburg; he crossed the frontier and 
was advancing to the attack of the fort of 
Detroit, when a white flag was held out, and 
general Hull and his whole army, who, it 
must be owned, were greatly reduced by 
sickness, surrendered to a force of 330 regu- 
lars, 400 militia, and 600 Indians. People 
were utterly amazed when they saw 80 con- 
siderable a part of the American forces 
marched captive into Montreal and Quebec, 
Two months after the surrender of Hull, the 
enemy had collected another force of 6000 
men on the Niagara frontier. On the 13th 
October, this force crossed over mto Upper 
Canada, at Queenston, and overpowered the 
small detachment stationed there. General 
Brock, who was at Fort George, put himself 
at the head of a small party, hastened to 
the spot m advance of his army, and fell 
while vahantly, but ineffectually, resisting 
overpowermg numbers. The enemy ob 
tained possession of the heights, but was 
soon dislodged by the British troops on their 
arrival, and 700 men surrendered at dis- 
cretion to general Sheaffe, on whom the 
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command had devolved. A temporary truce | 
ensued, which was interrupted by an attempt 
at invasion, on the 20th and 28th Novem- 
ber, near Fort Erie, by the American 
genera] Smyth, with 4,500 men, which was 
repulsed by lieutenant-colonel Bisshopp, 
with 600 regulars and militia. An equally 
unsuccessful attempt was made about the 
same time, by the British naval force on Lake 
Ontario, against Sacket’s harbour. The 
rest of the winter passed away without any 
event of importance, except the capture, on 
the 22nd January, by colonel Proctor, after a 
smart action, of 49 prisoners, amongst whom 
was the American general Winchester, on 
the Detroit frontier; and an assault on 
Ogdensburg, which appears to have been 
wntended as a prelude to an attack on 
Sacket’s Harbour. From the time of the 
surrender of Hull, the Amencans, however 
much they blamed that officer, seem to have 
been fully aware of the chief cause of his 
disaster; they, therefore, stramed every 
nerve to obtam control of the lakes, and 
the ice no sooner disappeared on Lake On- 
taro, than they came out with a superior 
naval force from Sacket’s Harbour, which, 
for a time, secured to them the possession,of 
the lake. 

On the 27th April, 1813, general Dear- 
born landed with 2000 Americans, who, 
after a brave resistance on the part of 
general Sheaffe, and about 600 men, gamed 
possession of York (Toronto) the capital of 
Upper Canada, where they destroyed the 
public buildings, carried off the artillery and 
naval stores, and wreaked their vengeance 
on a printmg press, and the frame of a ship 
building for the British service on the lake. 
The enemy then proceeded to Niagara to 
besiege Fort George, where they landed 
troops, and then returned to Sacket’s Har- 
bour, from whence additional forces were 
conveyed to the same quarter, which suc- 
ceeded in landimg to the number of 4000 
men, in spite of the determined resistance 
of brigadier-general Vincent; who with only 
1000 regulars and 300 militia, and a fort 
rendered indefensible by the severe fire 1t 
had sustamed from an Amencan battery 
on the opposite side, still contested the 
ground, but was finally compelled to retreat 
to Burlington Bay, near the western ex- 
tremity of Lake Ontario, leaving the whole 
Niagara frontier, contaming a very large pro- 
portion of the population of Upper Canada, 
in the power of the enemy. ing the 
taking of Fort George, an abortive attempt 
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was made by general Sir G. Prevost on the 
Americans at Sacket’s Harbour, which, 
unhappily, led to a misunderstanding be- 
tween him and the naval service, productive 
of much evil to the British mterest in the 
Canadas during the remainder of the war. 
Their success encouraged the enemy, and 
extraordmary exertions were made at this 
period by the Umited States. Two corps 
were despatched under generals Winchester 
and Harrison, by different lmes, for the 
seizure of Detroit and the adjoming dis- 
tricts; Winchester, with about 1000 men, 
arrived first, and colonel Proctor seizing the 
opportunity, hastily collected his forces, 
amounting to about 500 whites, and 450 
Indians, gave the enemy battle on the 22nd 
January, 1813, and succeeded in gaining a 
complete victory, capturmg the general and 
467 Amencan soldiers, and kilhng and 
wounding as many more; general Win- 
chester fell mto the hands of a Wyandot 
Indian, who stripped off his uniform, adorned 
his own person with it, and was with diffi- 
culty unduced to make restitution. 

Colonel Proctor reinforced his troops, and 
proceeded to the falls of Miami, where gen- 
eral Harnmson had taken up his position, and 
having learned the defeat of his associate, 
was awaiting succours from the main body 
of the Amencan army. In spite of many 
delays, which enabled Harrison to strengthen 
his position, colonel Proctor succeeded in 
greatly weakening the enemy’s force, and 
removing all rmmediate danger of invasion. 
Meanwhile Dearborn resolved upon driving 
the British from Burhngton Heights, and 
cutting off the communication between gen- 
erals Vincent and Proctor, and on the 5th 
of June, 4000 men under generals Chandler 
and Winder, took up their position at 
Stoney Creek, and with full confidence in 
the superiority of ther numbers, prepared 
to attack general Vincent on the following 
day. Lieutenant-colonel Harvey, after re- 
connoitring the enemy’s position, proposed 
attacking 1t that might, and having obtamed 
permission to do so, succeeded in surprising 
the Amenican camp, with 704 bayonets; and 
after killing and wounding a great number 
of the enemy he retired, carrying with him 
both Chandler and Winder, and 120 men as 
prisoners. This affair so thoroughly discon- 
certed the enemy, that they retreated to 
Forty Mile Creek, eleven miles distant, and 
on bemg threatened by Sur James Yeo, who 
was advancing with a squadron and a few 
troops to the support of general Vincent, 
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they retared to Fort George. From thence 
heutenant-colonel Boerstler was sent with 
700 men to seize an advanced post of the 
Enghsh at Beaver-dam, but being attacked 
first by a body of Indians, and afterwards by 
a few British troops, he surrendered himself 
and his corps prisoners of war. The cam- 
paign continued some time without any 
event of much moment, excepting the cap- 
ture, on 3rd June, 1813, of two Amenican 
vessels, carrying 22 guns, which were taken 
by the British at Isle aux Nov, after a 
well contested action of three hours, and 
some other smaller advantages gamed by 
the Bnitish. 

On the 11th July a successful attack was 
made by the British on Black Rock, headed 
by colonel Bisshopp, who was mortally 
wounded while re-embarkmg; and on the 
80th of that month colonel Murray de- 
stroyed the American barracks at Platts- 
burg. But at this time the triumphs of the 
Enghsh were changed mto reverses On 
the 10th of September commodore Perry, 
with a squadron of 9 vessels mounting 56 
guns, captured the British naval force on 
Lake Ene. Colonel Proctor could therefore 
no longer obtain supphes, his only means 
of communication with the British army be- 
ing by land, several hundred imiles through 
forests. 

His situation nearly resembled that of 
Hull, at Detroit; he had one advantage, 
however, which Hull had not—the friendship 
of the Indians, but he strangely delayed his 
retreat a fortmght after the loss of his fleet, 
and till the near approach of a superior force 
of the enemy. On the 5th of October he 
was only three days’ march (56 mules) from 
Dettoit, pursuing his retreat along the 
Trenche. H1s force consisted of less than 
1,000 Bntish and muhtia, and about 1,200 
Indians, the greater number of whom gra- 
dually deserted him, whilst the Americans 
were upwards of 3,000 strong. He chose 
his position carefully, hopmg thereby to 
neutralize the effect of superior numbers, but 
a sudden charge of mounted Kentucky rifie- 
men broke the British hne, the whole was 
thrown into confusion, and a large number 
of the British were made prisoners. The 
Indians who still remained with Proctor 
fought bravely, headed by their chief Te- 
cumtheh, who had perseveringly endeavoured 
to unite all the tribes in a confederacy against 
the Amencans. He 1s descnbed as singu- 
larly brave and generous, and gifted with 
extraordinary powers of eloquence. He per- 
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ished in the conflict with many of his faith- 
ful followers. The Americans returned to 
Detroit with their pmsoners, and Proctor, 
with a few stragglers and a number of In- 
dians, retired to Ancaster, and after rallying 
about 200 men joined the army at Niagara. 
The American forces gradually collected at 
the lower ends of Lakes Ontario and Cham- 
plam under generals Wilkinson and Hamp- 
ton, with the mtention of making a com- 
bmed attack on Montreal, while the chief 
part of the British regular force was in Upper 
Canada. Major-general Hampton was to 
advance with 6,000 men from Lake Cham 

plam, and major-general Wilkinson, with 
8,000 men, from Grenadier Island, near 
Sacket’s harbour. It was evident that if 
this attack succeeded, and the command of 
that city and the surrounding country should 
be retamed by the Amencans, Upper Canada 
was conquered, and every British soldier in 
it a prisoner, unless he could succeed in 
fighting his way to Quebec. There was 
nothing to prevent Wilkinson, with competent 
pilots for the rapids, from landing on the 
Island of Montreal with an army completely 
equipped in three or four days after his 
leaving Lake Ontario, and Hampton was 
only a couple of days’ march from the St. 
Lawrence Some misunderstandmg, how- 
ever, with respect to time appears to have 
arisen between them. On the 21st of Octo- 
ber Hampton entered the province appar- 
ently with the intention of penetrating the 
St Lawrence, by the mver Chateauguay. 
On the 26th he came upon colonel de Sala- 
berry's position on that river, about 30 miles 
from the frontier. This officer, a native of 
Canada, belonging to one of its old and most 
distinguished families, had served with the 
British army in various parts of the world. 
To great activity and personal intrepidity he 
united military science and experience, and 
possessed the entire confidence of lus httle 
force, which formed the advance of the army, 
and consisted of about 800 men, chiefly 
natives of Lower Canada, and composed of 
fencibles, voltigeurs, militia, and Indians. 
The enemy, formed principally of new levies, 
seemed to thmk that the battle was to be 
won by field manceuvres, and platoon-firing. 
Colonel de Salaberry took advantage of all 
the protection for his men that the choice 
of position in a thickly wooded country 
afforded, and poured in a deadly fire, every 
man making sure of his object; the colonel 
setting the example. The enemy’s loss was 
considerable, but has never been correctly 
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ascertamed; that of colonel de Salaberry’s! n a few weeks, and had all their supplies on 


force was, two killed and sixteen wounded. 
Hampton, believing himself to be opposed 
by a large force, retired to the frontier, and 
thence to Plattsburg, where he remained in 
a state of inactivity, his army dwindling 
away by sickness and desertion. General 
Wilkinson, with his division, which consisted 
of between 8,000 and 9,000 men, completely 
equipped and provided, left Grenadier Island 
on the 5th November in boats and other 
crafts, and havmg crossed Lake Ontario en- 
tered the St. Lawrence. At Wilhamsburg 
he landed a considerable number of troops 
to clear the banks, and also to lighten the 
boats while descending the rapids These 
delays gave time to detachments from the 
garrisons of Kingston and Prescott to over- 
take him, and on the 11th of November a 
large body of these, under major-general 
Boyd, encountered colonel Mornson, who 
headed a much smaller force sent from 
Kingston and Prescott. The Enghsh, after 
a long contest, were victorious; the Amen- 
cans retired to their boats, but continued to 
descend towards Montreal. Near Cornwall, 
their commander, major-general Wilkinson, 


_ received despatches from general Hampton, 


stating Ins determination of retreating to 
Lake Champlam; and findimg, moreover, 
the hostihty felt towards the Americans by 
the population generally, he gave up the 
idea of attacking Montreal durmg that cam- 
paign, and took up winter quarters near 
French Mills, on the Salmon nver, but from 
scarcity of provisions was ultimately duced 
to proceed to Plattsburg, on Lake Cham- 
plan. Hostihties were recommenced early 
in the spring of 1814. Lieutenant-colonel 
Wilhams having taken post with 1,500 Bn- 
tish on the nver Colle, Wilkinson, who had 
upwards of 4,000 men at Plattsburg, made an 
unsuccessful attack upon them; and on the 
6th of May Sir Gordon Drummond gamed 
another advantage, carrymg, though with 
some loss, the fort of Oswego, with which he 
captured a considerable quantity of ammu- 
nition and stores. The failure of the enemy’s 
attempts on Lower or East Canada, and the 
course of events m Europe, began to give a 
new character to the war, and the offensive 
measures on the side of the United States be- 
came almost confined to a part of the Upper 
Province. Although the British naval force 
on Lake Ontano had ventured out of port 
durmg the preceding campaign, the advan- 
tages for naval warfare were entirely on the 
side of the Americans, who ran up their ships 


the spot, whilst the English vessels were 
built as slowly and regularly as if intended 
‘or the ocean, and a great part of the ma- 
terials were obliged to be sent from Eng- 
‘and. The chief portion of the American 
army were assembled on the Amencan fron- 
tier under the command of major-general 
Brown, an officer who had greatly distin- 
guished himself during the war, having been 
previously known in Lower Canada as a 
plain farmer and dealer in lumber and po- 
tash, and who had commanded Sacket’s Har- 
bour when attacked by Sir George Prevost. 
On the 3rd of July, at the head of between 
3,000 and 4,000 men, he crossed into Upper 
nada by Black Rock, and obtained pos- 
session of Fort Ene by capitulation. He 
then marched towards Chippawa, where he 
was met by the advanced guard of major- 
general Ruall, and obliged to retreat to Fort 
George, and thence in the direction of Bur- 
hngton heights. The enemy then proceeded 
to vest Fort George, plundered the inhabi- 
tants of the frontier, and destroyed the 
thriving village of St. David’s, but bemg 
disappointed of assistance from Sacket’s 
Harbour he fell back upon Chippawa. Gene- 
ral Ruall, having received remforcements, 
advanced, and on the afternoon of the 25th 
the two armies again met near the Falls, 
and waged a long and bloody contest with 
various success until nearly mdmght. Ge- 
neral Riall had ordered a retreat, when, in 
the midst of the confusion, heutenant-gen- 
eral Drummond arrived with fresh troops; 
and after a new struggle the Amencans 
retired to Fort Ene. The American force 
engaged m this action, known as the battle 
of Lundy’s Lane, was about 4,000, that of 
the Bntish, as stated by Drummond, 2,800. 
The total loss of the former was 854, that of 
the latter 878. The British army then pro- 
ceeded to invest Fort Ene, and on the 14th 
of August Drummond made an unsuccessful 
attempt to take it by surprise, and lost 
several of his best officers and bravest men. 
His total loss was 905, that of the enemy 
only 84. After this unfortunate affar Drum- 
mond converted the siege into a blockade. 
The cessation of the European war had 
enabled England to turn her arms more 
powerfully against the Americans. While 
the events just related were taking place 
important operations were proceeding in 
other parts of Canada. On the 26th of 
June, transports arrived at Quebec from 
Bordeaux with the 6th and 82nd regiments. 
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They were ordered to the Niagara frontier, 
where they arrived late in August, having 
had to march round Lake Ontamo. The 
principal part of the remaimder of the troops 
which arrived from France, were assembled 
on the Richeheu River, and bngaded with 
the forces already m that quarter, under 
General de Rottenburg, for the purpose of 
carrying ito effect mstructions from Eng- 
land for offensive operations agamst the 
United States. Great exertions had for 
some time previous been making on both 
sides, to ensure a supenonity on Lake Cham- 
plam. On the 3rd of September, the Bri- 
tish army, amounting to 11,000 men, under 
Sir George Prevost, passed the frontier by 
Odell Town, and reached Plattsburg on 
the 6th, with tmfling opposition, where the 
American general Macomb occupied a for- 
tified position with 1,500 regulars, and as 
many of the inhabitants as could be col- 
lected from both sides of the Lake. From 
the 6th to the 11th, cannon were brought 
up from the rear, and batteries erected by 
the British. 

On the 11th, the British flotilla from Isle 
aux Nor came up and attacked the Amen- 
can naval force m the bay; the land bat- 
teries opened at the same time, and the 
troops moved to the assault. When they 
had reached the heights on which the Ame- 
rican works were situated, victory declared 
itself in favour of the American naval force. 
Sir George Prevost countermanded the or- 
ders for the attack; the next morning the 
whole army retreated, and on the 13th re- 
entered the province, with a total loss of 
235 men, exclusive of deserters, whose num- 
ber on this, as on every occasion when the 
Bntish soldiers entered the enemy’s coun- 

» was considerable. 

On the 17th of September, the Amencan 
forces made a sortie from Fort Ene, which 
was repulsed, but with severe loss. On the 
21st, General Drummond broke up the siege, 
and retired upon Chippawa, Fort George, 
and Burhngton Heights. On the 17th of 
October, Sir James Yeo appeared on the 
Lake, and brought remforcements and sup- 
ples to general Drummond; the American 
squadron under Chauncey remained in Sac- 
ket’s Harbour. On the 5th of November, 
Drummond again advanced upon Fort Erie, 
and then succeeded in obliging the Ameri- 
cans to evacuate the place. Michilimakinack, 
which the American superiority on Lake 
Erie and Lake Huron, enabled them to 
attack, had been gallantly and successfully 
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defended. ‘The enemy burnt the establish- 
ment of the North West Company at Sault 
St. Marie, but colonel M‘Donnell managed 
to send parties of voyageurs and Indians to 
the head of the Massissippi, and captured 
the post of Prame du Chien. British naval 
officers and seamen, sent overland from 
York, had also captured in open boats two 
American armed schooners on Lake Huron, 
and preparations were making to secure the 
command of that lake, and even to recover 
that of Lake Erie, with which the former 
communicates by Detroit. The war, mean- 
time, in America had brought about impor- 
tant changes. The British obtamed posses- 
sion of Washington, where they destroyed 
pudhec edifices and private property, as the 
Americans had done in Canada. At New 
Orleans the Enghsh were defeated. Both 
parties began to sigh for peace, and on the 
24th of December, 1814, a treaty between the 
United States and Great Britain was signed 
at Ghent, which, at length, restored tran- 
quillity to Canada; on the 18th of February, 
1815, 1t was ratified and proclammed at 
Washington, and on the 9th of March made 
known at Quebec by Sir George Prevost. 
In Apnil, 1815, Sir G. G. Drummond was 
appoimted to succeed Sir George Prevost; and 
soon after the Canadian parhament resumed 
the question of the mdependence of the 
judges, and impeached the chief judges of 
Quebec and Montreal. On the 12th of 
July, 1816, Sir John Coape Sherbrooke was 
appomted governor-general; he adopted a 
concihatory pohcy, and in 1818 was in- 
structed by Lord Bathurst, his majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to ac- 
cept the offer previously made by the colo- 
nists, of paymg the whole civil hst out of the 
colonial revenues. The governor-general, 
however, merely asked for a sum to meet 
current expenses, which was granted: new 
taxes were 1mposed, of which the Assembly 
resolved to supervise the future appropra- 
tion. Sir Jobn Sherbrooke laid before the 
Assembly, at their urgent solicitation, a 
detailed estimate of the civil expenditure, 
divided under distinct heads. Unfortu- 
nately the state of Sir John’s health com- 
pelled his return to England, and on the 
13th of July, 1818, the Duke of Richmond 
was appomted governor-gereral. His Grace 
refused to place detailed estimates before 
the House of Assembly, and required the 
House to vote the supplics under branch 
heads without detail. In this policy he was 


supported by the Legislatave Council, and | 
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the duke by its advice drew upon the re- 
ceiver-general of the provincial revenues 
for the sum he required. In September, 
1819, the Duke of Richmond died of hydro- 
phobia; on the 18th of June, 1820, the 
Earl of Dalhousie, who possessed high repu- 
tation as a soldier, was of very amiable 
character, and had been much hked as 
governor of Nova Scotia, was appointed 
governor-general of Canada. The noble 
earl, actmg under the advice of his Legis- 
lative Council, on being refused by the 
Assembly £22,000 as a permanent grant, 
which he required for the public service, 
unless in detailed items, as an annual bill 
of supply, drew upon the receiver-general 
for even a larger sum; and in this he was 
supported by Earl Bathurst, who, however, 
recommended economy for the future, and 
directed two estimates to be prepared—one, 
including the expenses of civil government, 
to be defrayed from funds of which the 
crown claimed the entire disposal, the 
other and much smaller estimate to embrace 
divers public objects, over which the House 
of Assembly was to exercise complete con- 
trol. This partial concession to the reason- 
able demands of the representatives of the 
people was well received, and the money 
voted accordingly. The French Canadians 
were grateful for the liberties which they 
gradually acquired from the British govern- 
ment; and in their constitutional struggles 
they were aided by the reformers im the 
House of Assembly in Upper Canada, who 
had also to contend against what was termed 
the “family compact” party. Lord Durham 
thus described the power this party possessed, 
and the mmfluence 1t exercised on the govern- 
ment, legislature, and {general affairs of the 
province :—“ For a long time this body of men, 
receiving at times accessions to 1ts numbers, 
possessed of almost all the hghest public of- 
fices, by means of which, and of 1ts influence 
in the Executive Council, 1t wielded all the 
powers of government; 1t maitaimed influ- 
ence in the legislature by means of 1ts pre- 
dominance in the Legislative Council; and 1t 
disposed of the large number of petty posts 
which are mm the patronage of the Government 
all over the province. Successive governors, 
as they came in their turn, are said to have 
either submitted quietly to its influence, or, 
after a short and unavailmg struggle, to 
have yielded to this well-organized party 
the real conduct of affairs. The bench, the 
magistracy, the high offices of the Episcopal 
church, and a great part of the legal pro- 
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fession, are filled by the adherents of this 
party: by grant or purchase, they have 
acquired nearly the whole of the waste 
lands of the province; they are all-powerful 
im the chartered banks, and, till lately, 
shared among themselves almost exclusively 
all offices of trust and profit. The bulk of 
this party consists, for the most part, of 
native-born mhabitants of the colony, or of 
emigrants who settled in it before the last 
war with the Umted States; the pmncipal 
members of it belong to the church of 
England, and the mamtenance of the claims 
of that church has always been one of 1ts 
distinguishing characteristics. 

“* A monopoly of power so extensive and so 
lasting could not fail, m process of time, to 
excite envy, create dissatisfaction, and ulti- 
mately provoke attack; and an opposition 
consequently grew up m the Assembly 
which assailed the ruling party, by appeal- 
ing to popular principles of government, by 
denouncing the alleged jobbing and profu- 
sion of the official body, and by mstitutmg 
mquines ito abuses, for the purpose of 
promoting reform, and especially economy. 
The official party not bemg removed when 
1t faled to command a majority in the 
Assembly, still contimued to wield all the 
powers of the executive government, to 
strengthen itself by its patronage, and to 
influence the policy of the colonial governor 
and of the colonial department at home. 
By its secure majority in the Legislative 
Council, it could effectually control the 
legislative powers of the Assembly. It 
could choose 1ts moment for dissolving hos- 
tile Assembles; and could always ensure, 
for those that were favourable to itself, the 
tenure of their seats for the full term of the 
four years allowed by law.” 

It 1s, however, due to this party to state, 
that they did much for the welfare of Canada; 
and many of the social improvements, which 
mark the gradual progress of Canada, had 
their origin in the endeavours of the “ fa- 
mily compact,” who were, generally speak- 
ing, not related to each other, but attached 
by certain principles, such as those of the 
old Tory party in England. Of their loyalty 
there has never been a doubt; but it may 
be questioned whether their prolonged op- 
position to the carrying out of principles 
which the majority of those most interested 
earnestly and perseveringly desired, has not 
caused many of the evils which have since 
befallen Canada. 

M. Papineau, at his election for the west 
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ward of the city of Montreal, in July, 1820, 
thus indicated the advantages which the 
Canadians had derived from British rule :— 


“ Not many days,” said M. Papineau, “ have 
elapsed since we assembled on this spot for the same 
ose as that which now calls us together—the 
choice of representatives; the opportunity of that 
choice being caused by a great national porta 
the decease of that teloved Sovereign who had 
reigned over the inhabitants of this country since the 
day they became British subjects: it 18 impossible 
not to express the feeling of gratitude for the many 
benefits received from him, and those of sorrow for 
his loss, so deeply felt mm ¢hts, as un every other por- 
tion of his extensive dominions. And how could it 
be otherwise, when each year of his long reign has 
been marked by new favours bestowed upon the 
| country? To enumerate these, and to detail the 
history of this country for so many years, would 
| occupy more time than can be spared by those whom 
I have the honour to address. Suffice it then at a 
glance to compare our present happy situation with 
that of our fathers on the eve of the day when George 
the Third became their legitamate monarch Suffice 
it to recollect, that under the French government, 
(internally and externally arbitrary and oppressive,) 

| the interests of this country had been more constantly 
neglected and mal-administered than any other part 
of its dependencies. In 1ts estimation, Canada seems 
not to have been considered as a country which, from 
fertihty of soil, salubnity of climate, and extent of 
termtory, might have been the peaceful abode of a 
numerous and happy population, but as a military 
post, whose feeble garrison was condemned to hve in 
a state of perpetual warfare and insecurity, frequently 
suffering from famine, without trade, or a trade mo- 
nopolised by privileged companies, public and private 
property often pillaged, and personal hberty daily 
yiolated; when year after year the handful of mhab- 
itants settled in this province were drag ed from 
their homes and families, to shed their blood, and 
carry murder and havoc from the shores of the great 
lakes, the Mississippi and the Ohio, to those of Nova 
Scotia, Newfoundland, and Hudson’s Bay. Such 
was the situation of our fathers beheld the change! 
George the Third, a sovereign revered for his moral 
character, attention to his kingly duties, and love of 
his subjects, succeeds to Louis XV., a prince then 
deservedly despised for his debauchery, his inatten- 
tion to the wants of his people, and his lavish pro- 
fusion of the public monies upon favourites and 
mistresses From that day thé reign of the law suc- 
ceeded to that of violence. From that day the trea- 
sures, the navy, and the armies of Great Bntain, are 
mustered to afford us an invincible protection against 
external danger. From that day the better part of 
her laws became ours; while our religion, roperty, 
and the laws by which they were povecned: remain 
unaltered. Soon after are granted to us the privi- 
leges of its free constitution; an mmfalhble pledge, 
when acted upon, of our internal prosperity. Now 
religious toleration, trial by jury (that wisest of safe- 
guards ever vehipat for the protection of innocence); 
security against arbitrary imprisonment, by the privi- 
leges attached to the writ of Habeas led Mees 
and equal security afforded to all, in their person, 
honour, and property, the right to obey no other 
laws than those of our own making and choice, ex- 
pressed through our representatives:—all these ad- 
vantages have become our birthright, and shall, 1 
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hope, be the lasting inheritance of our posterity. To 
secure them let us only act as British subjects and 
freemen ”"—L1fe of Lord Sydenham. 


The struggle on the part of the represen- 
tatives of the people for complete control 
over the local revenues, and a not unnatural 
desire on the part of the Canadians, that 
some of their representatives who pagsessed 
their confidence, should be placed in office, 
or in the Legislative Assembly, grew more 
urgent, when Sir John Caldwell, the re- 
ceiver-general in 1823, “became an insol- 
vent, and was found to be indebted to the 
public to the amount of £100,000.” In 
1824 the majonty of the Assembly denied 
the right of the crown to appropriate any 
part of the revenues of the province without 
their consent; required a reduction of the 
public expenditure; and that pubheity should 
be given to the revenue receipts and dis- 
bursements, which they had vainly clammed 
durmg Sir John Caldwell’s receivership. 
Lord Dalhousie expressed strong displeasure 
at these proceedings ; but dumng his tempo- 
rary absence Sir Francis Burton, his locum 
tenens, yielded a great point to the Assembly, 
by sanctioning a supply bill, m which no 
distinction was made between the civil go- 
vernment and “popular” expenditure, the 
whole bemg considered an annual grant 
under the control of the Assembly. The 
custom duties collected on imports under 
an Act of the British parhament m 1774, 
now amounted to about £34,000 a year; 
and a smaller amount was raised from 
the sale of lands and timber, which it was 
alleged had been much “jobbed” by some 
of the members of the Legislative Council. 
The Assembly claimed the entire disposal of 
these sums, declaring, that as they were 
contributed by the people, the representa- 
tives of the people ought alone to be en- 
trusted with their appropnation. To this 
Lord Dalhousie objected, and he was sup- 
ported by Earl Bathurst, who censured the 
concession made by Sir Francis Burton. 
On the accession of Lord Goderich (now 
Earl of Ripon) to the station of Secre 
of State for the Colomes in 1827, he di- 
rected a proposition to be made to the 
Assembly, offermg the surrender of the 
disputed revenues, on condition of their 
granting a civil hst in perpetutity of £30,000 
per annum. The House of Assembly me 
to consider this proposition, and elected M 
Papmeau as its speaker, an appointment 
which the governor-gencral refused to 
confirm, on account of the opposition that 
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gentleman had previously manifested to the 
measures of Government. The Assembly 
persisted in their right to elect their own 
speaker, and Lord Dalhousie refused to call 
any session for the winter of 1827-28. As 
might naturally be expected discontent rose 
to a great height, and a petition was sent 
from @anada to the king, signed by 87,000 
inhabitants, complaiing of the conduct of 
successive governors, and urging the justice 
of compliance with the requirements of the 
Assembly. Mr. Huskisson, then Colomal 
Minister, moved that the petition should be 
referred to a select committee of the House 
of Commons, which was accordingly done— 
the committee strongly condemned the 
practice of appropriating large sums of the 
money levied from the Canadian people, 
without the concurrence of their Parha- 
ment—recommended, that the whole re- 
venue of the colony should be placed at 
the disposal of the Assembly—that the 
governor, judges, and Executive Council 
should be independent of the annual votes 
of the Assembly—that persons having 
the confidence of the people, should be 
hberally viewed by the crown im its appomt- 
ments to the Legislative and Executive 
Councils—and stated generally, that the 
complaints of the colonists were well- 
founded, and deserved redress The report 
of the committee of the Impenal Parhament 
gave great satisfaction in the colony, and 
the Assembly ordered four hundred copies 
to be printed and distributed among their 
constituents. 

Sir James Kempt was sent out in Sep- 
tember, 1828, mn the place of Lord Dal- 
housie; he treated the colomsts with frank- 
ness and liberahty, added new members 
to the Executive Council, and requested the 
judges to retire from the Legislative Coun- 
cul, which they refused to do, though they 
promised to take no part m its delibera- 
tions. In 1829 the Assembly cut off several 
thousand pounds from the estimates laid 
before them by the governor, and Sir George 
Murray, then Colomal Secretary, did not dis- 
allow the act. Sir James Kempt, to the 

at regret of the colonists, quitted Canada 
in 1830. He was succeeded by Lord Aylmer 
The Act of Parliament which was necessary 
to sanction the proposed transfer of authority 
over the public purse was unfortunately de- 
layed by the death of George IV. and other 
circumstances. Lord Godench, who was 
again at the head of the Colonial Office, on 
the 24th December, 1830, announced through 
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the governor-general, his intention of bring- 
ing a bill mto Parliament to secure to the 
Assembly the disposal of the colonial reve- 
nues, and requiring im return a fixed cv 
hist of £19,100. His lordship, however, 
intimated that the timber, termtonal, and 
other casual revenues, which had amounted 
to £11,231, were to remain at the disposal 
of the crown, and to be employed chiefly in 
the maintenance of the Established Church. 
The Assembly thereupon passed a resolution 
that, “under no circumstances, and upon 
no consideration whatever would they aban- 
don or compromise their claim over the 
whole public revenue.” 

On the 8th March, 1831, the House pre- 
sented a long lst of gnevances to the gov- 
ernor-general, which his lordship transmitted ' 
home, admitting that many of them were 
well-founded. The Imperial Parhament then 
passed an act giving the Colonial Assembly 
full power over the colomal revenues, but 
leaving the question of the civil lst stall 
unsettled On the 20th January, 1832, the 
Assembly decreed that the judges should be 
independent of the crown, and should have 
permanent salaries assigned them, but that | 
only the chief justice should hold a seat in | 
the Executive Council. By a large majority, | 
on the motion of Mr. Neilson, it was re- | 
solved that the salaries should be drawn in | 
the first instance from the casual and tern- | 
torial revenues, When the bill came home | 
Lord Godench, desirous of preserving to the 
crown the disposal of the casual and tern- 
tonal revenues, refused the royal assent, | 
which greatly exasperated matters in the | 
colony, the Assembly dechned to do more 
than pass annual supply-bills for the gov- 
ernor and other branches of the executive, 
and confidently referred to the decision of 
the committee of the House of Commons, 
by which lis majesty’s muusters had pro- ' 
mised to be guded. The popular party then 
commenced a direct attack on the Legis- 
lative Council—attached the names of indi- 
viduals to the salaries voted, and appended 
the condition that several offices were not to 
be held by one individual—a not unreasona- 
ble demand, since there were mstances of 
several distinct appomtments bemg held 
by the same person. This measure was re- 
jected in England. So far the Assembly had 
justice on their side; but, irritated by the 
opposition their wishes met with at home, 
they proceeded to demand the abolition 
of the Legislative Council, and the substitu- 
tion of a Council elected from the body of 
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the people; the franchise to be £20 in the 
towns and £10 in the country; a stated 
income to be a necessary qualification for 
the Legislative Councillors, and their func- 
tions to last for x years. This proposition 
somewhat resembled that suggested by Mr. 
Fox in 1790. 

Lord Stanley, then Secretary of State for 
the Colomes, announced, that he deemed 
such a measure imconsistent with mon- 
archical institutions, and therefore could 
never advise his majesty to consent thereto. ' 
He also censured the Legislative Council for 
its intemperate language, and mtimated “the ' 
| possibility that events might unhappily force 
upon Parhament the exercise of 1ts supreme 
authority, to compose the internal dissension 
of the colonies, which might lead to a modi- 
| fication of the charter of the Canadas.” 
This was considered a threat by the Assem- 
bly, and in 1834 they resented it by refusing 
to pass any supply bill, and M. Dennis 
Viger was deputed to proceed to London, 
to lay before his majesty’s government a 
detailed statement of the gnevances of the 
colonists. 

Mr. Sprnng Rice, now Lord Monteagle, 
having succeeded Lord Stanley as Colonial 
Minister, intimated his intention of re- 
nouncing the disputed revenues, according 
to the recommendation of the parliamentary 
committee; but asked for time to consider 
the whole subject. M. Papineau, and other 
leaders, therefore, deferred any strong mea- 
sures, but complamed that the admunistra- 
tion was carmed on as usual, and that 

' £31,000 had been advanced from the muili- 

| tary chest for the payment of the avil 
servants, whereby their responsibility to the 

i Assembly was evaded. Lord Stanley justified 
this act on the ground that the civil ser- 
vants would otherwise have been left without 
any salary, through no fault of thar own, 
pending the decision of the crown. Lord 
Monteagle afterwards declared, that on the 
very day when, through the change of min- 
istry, he quitted the Colonial Office, he had 
a measure to submit to the cabinet, mvolving 
the surrender of the revenue point at issue. 
_ Sir Robert Peel on his accession to office 
in 1835, determimed on sending a special 
commission to Canada, for the examination 
of existing grevances, and the adjustment 
of differences, and he offered to yield the 
casual and territorial reyenues, on condi- 
tion of a civil hst being fixed for at least 
seven years. Before this arrangement was 
matured, Sir Robert Peel’s admimustration 
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was succeeded by that of lord Melbourne, 
who, adhering m some measure to the same 
plan, sent out the Earl of Gosford, Sir Charles 
Edward Grey, and Sir George Gipps, as 
commissioners, Lord Gosford to be governor 
in the room of Lord Aylmer. Lord Glenelg, 
then colomal secretary, expressed his readi- 
ness to surrender the disposal of the entire 
revenue to the Assembly, on the settlement 
of an independent provision for the judges, 
and the salaries of the cavil officers being 
fixed for ten years. The whole proceeds of 
the sale of unclaimed lands were to be placed 
at the disposal of the Assembly, but govern- 
ment could not consent to part with the 
management of them, abohsh the Land 
Company, or agree to the formation of an 
Elective Legislative Counal. The non-imter- 
ference of the metropolitan power in the 
mternal affairs of the colomes, was fully 
conceded in lord Glenelg’s instructions to 
earl Gosford, m July, 1835; and in a des- 
patch written in the same year to Sir F. 
Head, as heutenant-governor of Upper Ca- 
nada, his lordship thus forambly expresses 
himself: “ Parliamentary legislation on any 
subject of excluswely internal concern, in any 
British colony, possessing a Representative 
Assembly, is, as a general rule, unconstitu- 
tonal. Iti a right of which the exercise ts 
reserved for extreme cases, in which necessity 
at once creaies and gusitfies the exception.” 
Respecting the Elective Council, Lord Glenelg 
stated to Earl Gosford and to Sur F. Head, 
“the king is most un to admit as 
open to debate the question, whether one 
of the vital prmneciples of the Provincial 
Government shall undergo alteration;” but 
his majesty would not absolutely close the 
avenue of the inquiry, even though “for the 
present he saw no reasonable ground of 
doubt.” 

Lord Glenelg by not more decidedly ex- 
pressing his opmion on this important pomt, 
jeft great latitude to Lord Gosford, who 
though a good and amiable man, was quite 
unfit for the difficult and responsible po- 
sition in which be was placed. He is stated 
to have coquetted with the leaders of the 
Assembly; invited them to his table; de- 
clared that “to be acceptable to the great 
body of the people, was one of the most 
essential elements of fitness for public sta- 
tion;” intimated his readmess to place the 
whole revenues at the disposal of the Assem- 
bly, on the conditions before mentioned; 
stated that all grievances were to be re- 
dressed; that the commissioners were not 
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precluded from entering into an inquiry on 
still graver matters; and, in short, led the 
French party to believe, that the Elective 
Legislative Council would be ultimately con- 
ceded. The party in the Legislative Council 
opposed to the Assembly, threw out menaces 
of rebellion, but the Assembly intimated that 
they would grant the three years’ arrears 
and a half year in advance. This amicable 
state of things was unfortunately of short 
continuance, being entirely changed when 
Sir F. Head, with more straightforward po- 
licy, made public in Upper Canada, where 
he was lieutenant-governor, the previously 
quoted passage from Lord Glenelg’s instruc- 
tions, respecting the Elective Legislative 
Council, which Lord Gosford had withheld. 
M. Papineau, and his supporters, declared 
themselves to have been wilfully misled; the 
Assembly refused to grant more than a half- 
year’s supply, clogged with conditions. The 
Legislative Council, sure of support from 
home, threw out the supply bill, and every 
other sent up to them, including that for 
the annual appropnation of funds devoted 
to national education mm Lower Canada. 

Stimulated by popular addresses and ultra 
democratic counsels, the Assembly passed 
the bounds of constitutional opposition ; the 
language of the majonty became violent 1n 
the extreme, fraught with denunciations of 
all British rule, and accompanied by trea- 
sonable appeals to the inhabitants On the 
6th March, 1837, Lord John Russell moved 
a senes of resolutions, with the intention of 
bringing about a settlement, but the death 
of king Wilham IV. intervened before Par- 
liament had arnved at any decision; and 
as it was deemed inadvisable that the first 
measures of the government of our young 
queen should be in any degree coercive, the 
money for the payment of the colomal cavil 
servants was advanced from the British ex- 
chequer, to be replaced out of the £142,000 
locked up in the Canadian coffers. 

In the mean time pubhe meetings were 
held, and preparations were evidently making 
to mtimidate the Government. Lord Gos- 
ford called the House of Assembly together 
on the 18th of August, 1837; but, unfor- 
tunately, the promised change in the Legis- 
latave and Executive Councils had not then 
been fulfilled; the division on government 
questions were 1n the proportions of 63 to 
13, and an address of the most determined 
hostihty was carmed by 46 to 31. The 
leaders prepared for insurrection, and cited 
the example of the United States. County 


meetings were convened, and the language 
used by the leaders being very violent, Lord 
Gosford dismissed 18 magistrates and 35 offi- 
cers of mitia. The malcontents issued a 
proclamation, declarmg that the “ wicked 
designs of British authomties have severed 
all ties of feeling for an unfeeling mother 
country,” and that the struggle was for a de- 
mocracy. Active tramimg was going on m 
some districts, and the peuple elected their 
own magistrates and multia officers. The 
language of the press on both sides was almost 
equally ill-judged. A senes of letters were 
published in the Montreal Herald, by Adam 
Thom, A.M., entitled “ Anti-Gallic, addressed 
to His Excellency the Earl of Gosford, Go- 
vernor-1in-Chief of the Canadas —By Camil- 
lus.” These letters were “reprinted for 
gratuitous distribution m the Lower Prov- 
inces and in the United Kingdom.” In 
them the whole French population of Canada 
are treated with sovereign contempt; and 
the language appled to them—that of 
* dastards, dupes, miserable wretches, tools, 
slaves, cowards, assassins, demagogues, trai- 
tors, and rebels,” was circulated in every 
direction ; the governor-general, the secre- 
tary of state for the colomes, and cven the 
sovereign, are spoken of in terms well cal- 
culated to diminish the force of all autho- 
rity; and to mduce even the French to 
believe, that the sooner such a government 
was subverted, the better for both the Eng- 
lish and French races. 

At Montreal a riot took place between the 
“sons of hberty” and a “loyal association” 
formed in opposition to them; the former 
were defeated, and many of them wounded ; 
the office of the Vindscator (a French news- 
paper) was destroyed, and the “ loyalists” 
made a vigorous attempt to burn the house of 
M. Papmeau, the democratic speaker of the 
House of Assembly. Exaggerated reports 
of these proceedings were spread through 
the distant counties, and caused much agi- 
tation. The Government issued warrants 
for the arrest of twenty-six persons, includ- 
mg MM. Papmeau and Viger, and five 
other members of the legislature. But only 
nine of the warrants were executed; M. 
Papmeau and others concealed themselves, 
or fled the country. Instead of sending an 
efficient military force to aid the civil power 
in the execution of the warrants, a party of 
18 mounted mihtia volunteers were sent 
into the centre of the most disturbed dis- 
tncts, St. John’s-on-the-Richeheu, to effect 
the arrest of two ringleaders, which they 
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did; but on returning to Montreal, were 
interrupted near Longueuil by 300 well 
armed men, who opened a fire from behind 
a high fence, and wounded several of the 
volunteer militia; the remainder fled, and 
the two prisoners were rescued. 

The villages of St. Denis and St. Charles 
were said to be the head-quarters of the 
rebels. Laeutehant-colonel Gore in pro- 
ceeding to St. Denis, was obliged to take a 
circuitous route, and arrived after a long 
march through a marshy and difficult country, 
where his men often found themselves knee- 
deep in mud. The rebels, who were posted 
m a large stone house at the entrance of 
the village, opened a fire on the British 
troops, who vainly attempted to batter down 
the house with round shot from a howitzer. 
Captain Markham was wounded while lead- 
ing the advance, and colonel Gore finding 
his ammunition failing, and his men over- 
powered with fatigue, having lost six killed, 
ten wounded, and six missing, left his can- 
non 1n the road, and retreated to Montreal. 
These two ill-conducted proceedings gave 
an unfortunate prestige to the commencc- 
ment of the insurrection. If the leaders 
had been immediately arrested, and a suffi- 
cient force sent mto the disturbed districts, 
which mght easily (by reason of ther hm- 
ited extent), have been accomplished, there 
would, probably have been no outbreak 
whatever. While colonel Gore was at St. 
Denis, colonel Wetherall proceeded to the 
attack of the village of St. Charles; but 
being delayed by the badness of the roads, 

rocured another company of regulars from 
Chambly, and on the 26th proceeded to 
attack about 1,000 to 1,500 msurgents, 
protected by fortified houses and palisades. 
In an hour the troops were masters of the 
town, 300 of the msurgents were slain, 
the leaders fled to the Umted States, and 
colonel Gore, with a strong force, entered St. 
Denis unmolested. On the frontier of the 
United States 200 “sympathizers” passed 
into Canada, but were speedily driven back 
by captam Kemp and the volunteers of 
Mismsqui county; and in a fortmght the 
whole of the six counties south of Montreal, 
wliuch had been the chef seats of the rebelhon, 
were restored to tranquillity. Sir J. Col- 
berne then proceeded to two distnets north 
ot Montreal, called the “Two Mountains,” 
and Terrebonne; and on the 14th of De- 
cember marched with 1,300 regulars and 
volunteers against the villageof St. Eustache, 
where about 400 of the insurgents, under a 
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leader named Girod, were strongly posted 
m a church and some neighbouring build- 
ings. These buildings were fired, and the 
rebels driven out with great slaughter; the 
British losing only one man xilled, and nine 
wounded. Girod committed suicide. Col 
onel Maitland marched to St. Benoit, s 
village in the Grand Brulé district, which 
was stated to be the focus of insurrection ; 
but a deputation from the village met col- 
onel Maitland, and tendered submission. 
Thus termmated the rebellion of Lower 
Canada in 1837. Many of the loyal and 
respectable inhabitants, French’ and Eng- 
lish, on refusing to join the rebels, had been 
obhged to fly the country, and, in several 
mstances, the mob plundered their houses. 
On the return of the “ loyalists” with the 
Bnitish troops, they wreaked their vengeance 
on different villages, and many houses and 
much property belonging to innocent per- 
sons were destroyed. ; 
Attention must now be directed to Upper 
or Western Canada. The “high tory and 
family compact party,” had long ruled the 
colony, retamed among themselves the seats 
in the Legislative Council, and preserved a 
domimant influence in the House of As- 
sembly. Lord Sydenham remarked, that 
“members were everywhere chosen only 
with reference to the extent of jobbery 
for ther particular district, which they 
could carry on. Whoever happens to lead 
a party m the House of twelvé or four- 
teen members, may at once obtain a ma- 
jonity for his political views, by jobbing with 
other members for votes upon them, or by 
rejecting their jobs as the penalty of refusal 
oust them from their seats. This, indeed, 
is admitted by the best men of all parties, 
and especially of the popular side.” A re- 
form party had been rising in Upper Canada, | 
opposed to the exclusive privileges naturally 
preserved by the British loyalists from the 
United States, who had settled in the colony 
after the War of Independence, and to whom 
the crown had, in return for their loyalty, 
granted vanous favours. The reformers 
were clnefly settlers of a recent date, emi- 
grants from the Umited Kingdom, who, 
knowing the value of two legislative cham- 


| bers, sought, not as the Lower Canadians! 


did, to have two chambers elected by the! 
people, but that the Legislative Counc 
should be, in some degree, rendered respon- 
sible to, and work in harmony with, the 
Legislative Assembly. In the Upper as in 
the Lower province, the neglect of making 
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due and timely concessions to the public 
feeling, caused extreme uritation, and when 
those concessions were ultimately made, 
they were looked upon as ted from fear 
rather than from a sense of justice ; instead 
of giving satisfaction, they begat new and 
unreasonable demands, and the people were 
easily led to believe by demagogues, or en- 
thusiasts, that anything might be obtained 
by agitation. 

The stoppage of the supplies by the As- 
sembly of East Canada in 1833, the man- 
ner in which the proceeding was viewed at 
home, and the ascendancy of the reform 
radical party in 1834, led to the adoption of 
a@ similar measure in West Canada in 1836, 
and great exasperation was the result. A 
small party, headed by an unprincipled 
demagogue, named Mackenzie, avowed their 
desire of separating West Canada from 
Great Britam, and joining it to the Umted 
States. 

In 1836 Sir Francis Head, then one of 
the poor-law commissioners in England, was 
selected by lord Glenelg for the government 
of Upper Canada. Possessed of considerable 
intellectual power, much force of character, 
strong national feelings, and great com- 
mand of language, Sir Francis threw himself 
on the people, appealed to their good sense, 
stated fully his imstructions from the min- 
ister of the crown, appoimted three popular 
members to the executive council, and pro- 
mused practical and immediate redress of all 
real grievances. The people of West Ca- 
nada almost unanimously responded to the 
appeal, and when he dissolved the Assembly 
in May, 1837, the majority of those re- 
turned were decidedly favourable to consti- 
tutional government. In order to manifest 
confidence in the people, Sir F. Head was 
desirous that every soldier of the troops of 
the line should be removed from the pro- 
vince, and when a requisition was made 
from the Lower province, to know how 
many soldiers he could spare, his answer 
was, “‘all.” The lieutenant-governor seems 
however, to have allowed his generous en 
thusiasm to carry him beyond the bounds 
of prudence, when he caused the public 
arms to be deposited in the town-hall o: 
Toronto, under charge of the mayor, with 
out any guard for their protection; and this 
encouraged Mackenzie to collect 500 or 600 
desperadoes on the 4th December, 1837, for 
a night, or morning attack on Toronto, so 
as to surprise the city. The rebels assem- 
bled about four miles from Toronto, at a 
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avern, and endeavoured to arrest all on their 
way to the city, to prevent their intended 
assault from being made known. A distin- 
guished officer, colonel Moodie, while passing 
‘he tavern was wounded by the rebels, and 
died in afew days. They also attempted to 
seize alderman Powell, but after shooting 
me of the rebels he escaped to Toronto, 
gave the alarm, and awoke the lheutenant- 
governor, who, on arriving at the town-hall, 
‘ound the chef justice with a musket on his 
thoulder, surrounded by several other brave 
men ready armed, to resist any attack. 
Mackenzie’s numbers were, as usual, greatly 
magnified ; some stated that 3000, others 
that 5000 were advancing, and accord- 
ngly Sir Francis Head, and the citizens, 
posted themselves in the Town-hall, awaiting 
‘he morning’s dawn. Mackenzie, feanng 
‘hat alderman Powell would alarm the city, 
did not advance. On the 5th of December, 
300 loyahsts were mustered; leutenant- 
colonel Allan M‘Nab arrived with 60 men 
rom the Gore district; by evening there 
were 500 armed volunteers assembled, and 
the militia were summoned from all parts 
of the country. On the 6th the heutenant- 
governor sent to the rebels, urging them to 
ay down their arms, and thus prevent the 
>ffusion of blood. Mackenzie said he would 
only do so on condition of a “ National 
Convention” being called, to which he re- 
quired the assent of the heutenant-governor 
before two o’clock on the ensuing day. On 
the 7th, the heutenant-governor and the 
armed volunteers of Toronto, headed by 
heutenant-colonel A. M‘Nab and Mr. Jus- 
tice M‘Lean, the speaker of the House of 
Assembly, and his predecessor, whose clerk 
offiaated as adjutant-general, marched 
against the rebels, who had taken their 
stand on an elevated position near the 
tavern. They were soon routed, several 
were killed; Mackenzie was the first to 
seek safety m flight, and thus began and 
ended the rebellion in Upper Canada. 
In the meantime the loyalty of the in- 
habitants was proved by the alacrity with 
which the militia, to the number of 10,000, 
hastened towards Toronto, but their ser- 
vices happily were not required, and they 
returned in peace to their homes, excepting 
a detachment commanded by colonel M‘Nab, 
which proceeded to the London district, 
where it was said a notorious leader, named 
Duncomb, had assembled some followers. 
On the approach of the loyalists, the rebels, 
submitted, and 300 laid down their arms. 
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The exertions of colonel M‘Nab, and other 
gentlemen in Canada, and of the militia 
throughout the province, deserve high com- 
mendation. The queen expressed her ma- 
jesty’s royal approval of the timely exertions 
Hep acitte conduct of colonel M‘Nab, by 
conferring on him the honour of knighthood. 

Both Western and Eastern Canada were 
kept for some time in a state of excitement 
by the intrigues of a body of “Sympathizers,” 
from the Umted States, some perhaps actu- 
ated by mistaken enthusiasm, but the greater 
number stimulated by the hope of plunder, 
and the promise of large tracts of land from 
Mackenzie, who assumed to himself the title 
of “Head of the Provisional Government of 
Canada,” and jomed the rebel standard at 
Navy Island, situated m the Niagara Chan- 
nel. The rebels obtained 13 pieces of can- 
non, arms, and men to the number of 1,000, 
which were supplied from the United States, 
and conveyed to the island by an American 
steamer called the Carolzne Colonel M‘Nab 
arrived with several thousand militia on the 
shore opposite Navy Island, but was unable 
to cross for want of boats. The United 
States Government sent general Scott to 
the frontier, and issued proclamations with 
a view to check this inexcusable mvasion of 
the terntory of a fnendly power. Colonel 
M‘Nab very properly instructed an officer of 
the Royal Navy, named Drew, to mtercept 
the Caroline on her passage between Navy 
Island and the American shore while con- 
veying recruits and stores to Mackenzie. 
Drew was unable to accomplish this, but he 
resolved to prevent the Caroline from being 
any longer made the mstrument of annoy- 
ance to the flag of his country; during the 
night, with a small band of determmed men, 
he attacked the steamer wlule moored to 
the American shore; carried her by board- 
ing; kuilled or made pnsoners all who re- 
sisted; and placed the remainder safely on 
shore. Drew then towed the obnoxious 
vessel into the middle of the stream, set her 
on fire, and sent her a blazing wreck over 
the Falls of Niagara, a fitting retmbution for 
the unwarrantable proceedings in which the 
vessel had been engaged. The State of New 
York made a great disturbance in the mat- 
ter; seized a man named M‘Leod, who 
falsely and foolishly boasted, in an Amencan 
tavern, that he had been present at the 
burning of the Caroline. The mob refused 
to allow him to be bailed at Lockport; he 
was tried for his hfe, and but for the fear of 
war with England would have been found 


guilty and hanged. Mackenzie was driven 
from Navy Island by the militia, aided by 
some regular troops and artillery; and the 
energetic remonstrances of the English 

overnment at length mduced the United 
States’ authorities to arrest Mackenzie and 
Van Ranselaer; but another rebel, named 
Sutherland, took refuge on the island of Bois 
Blanc, from whence he was soon driven into 
the United States; and a vessel containing 
supplies, and rebels dignified by military 
titles, was captured. Whule these events 
were occurrmg, her majesty’s government 
determmed on the suspension of the consti- 
tution of East Canada until time could be 
obtained to decide on the future form of 
government for the province, and a council 
was named by the Queen to exercise the 
legislative functions until 1840, whose enact- 
ments were to last only until the lst No- 
vember, 1842 The Earl of Durham, then 
recogmzed in England as the head of the 
Reform party in the House of Peers, who 
possessed high reputation as a statesman, 
was known to have directed much of his 
attention to colomal subjects, whose manners 
were popular, who had a strong love of 
justice, and ardent patnotic feelmgs, was 
induced, at the urgent request of her majes- 
ty’s government, to proceed to Canada, for 
the settlement of 1ts troubled affairs. 

Lord Durham was descended from the 
Lambton family, which existed in the county 
Durham at the time of the Conquest; but 
several ancestral records having been de- 
stroyed in the civil wars, the regular pedi- 
gree of the family can only be traced from 
the twelfth century. The heads of the house 
of Lambton for many years represented Dur- 
ham in Parhament, and some of the younger 
branches served with distinction in the army. 
Wilham Henry Lambton, born in 1764, was a 
stanch Whig, and distinguished himself m 
and out of parhament as the supporter of 
reform. In 1792 he was chairman of the 
* Society of Friends of the People assomated. 
for the purpose of obtaining Parhamentary 
Reform ;”” and when his own views and that 
of the society he represented were mis-stated, 
he defended himself mm the words which have 
been so frequently quoted by his party, “From 
a state of confusion I have everything to lose 
and nothing to gai, and I must hope that 
neither my head 1s so weak, nor my heart 
so wicked, as to seek the misery of others 
at so great a personal msk. All I wish is to 
see this happy constitution reformed upon 
ts own principles, that every reparation may 
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be made in the style of the original building.” 
Mr. Lambton uniformly opposed British in- 
terference in the affairs of France; had his 
advice, and that of other great men, been 
attended to, England would not now be 
suffering under a debt of £800,000,000. 
He opposed the nefarious slave trade, and 
all measures of a cruel or oppressive nature ; 
and, unhappily for his country, died at Pisa, 
30th November, 1797, of consumption, at 
the age of 37. The same principles evi- 
dently actuated the conduct of his son, 
John George, afterwards created Earl of 
Durham, who was born 12th Apml, 1792, 
educated at Eton, and elected, when of age, 
as the representative of the county Durham. 
He followed in the steps of his father, and 
in 1821 introduced to the House of Commons 
a plan of Parhamentary Reform, somewhat 
similar to the measure adopted mn 1831-2. 
In 1828 Mr. Lambton was created Baron 
Durham; on the accession of his father-in- 
law, the late Earl Grey, to the station of 
prime minister mn 1830, Lord Durham be- 
came cabmet minister, with the office of 
Lord Privy Seal. In 1833 he was created 
an Earl; mm 1835 sent on a special mission 
to Russia, whence he returned in 1837, and 
in 1838, with the approval of all parties, was 
deputed by his sovereign to represent her 
mayesty in Canada. 

His lordship arrived at Quebec 29th May, 
1838, as governor-general of all the provinces 
of British North America, and high com- 
missioner for “ the adjustment of certain 
important questions depending in the pro- 
vinces of East and West Canada, respecting 
the form and future government of the said 
province.” The reception given to the new 
governor-general and high commissioner 
was most cordial; he visited all the principal 
stations as far as Niagara, and instituted full 
enquiries into every subject connected with 
the Canadas. The result was the justly 
famous “ Report,” dated “ London, 31st 
January, 1839,” which received the appro- 
bation of the queen for the “ attention de- 
voted to this important subject, and for th: 
full and comprehensive view taken of th 
various interests comprised in it.” Th 
report fills 246 large 8vo pages, and, in 
relation to colonies, is one of the most im 
portant state documents ever issued. Many 
parts of it are said to be the work of the 
late lamented Charles Buller, who, with 
several other able men, accompanied Lord 
Durham to Canada, and assisted in diverting 
the minds of the people from theoretical 
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changes in the constitution to practical re- 
‘orms, by which the union of the provinces 
was ultimately facilitated, 

Three kinds of union were proposed by 
several parties in British America :— 

First. A federal union of all the provinces, , 
‘ach retaining its existmg separate legisla- 
ture and most of its powers of mternal 
egislation,—the federal power to be exer- ' 
sed only in matters of general concern, 
as expressly ceded. by each of the constituent 
Colonies, such as custom duties, distnbution 
of general revenues, postal arrangements, | 
prices of land, monies, weights, measures, | 
local laws, railroads, &c. : 

Second. A legislative union, or complete 
mcorporation, of all the British provinces in ) 
North America under one legislature, exer- 
cismg authonty over all, as the Parhament 
of the United Kingdom does over England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; such united legisla- 
ture to be, of course, subject m imperial 
matters to the British crown and Parhament. 

Third. A union of Upper and Lower 

anada alone, which would, to a great ex- 
tent, amalgamate the French of the Lower 
or Eastern province with the Anglo-Saxon 
race in the Upper or Western province; 
would enable both to co-operate for all 
common purposes; give Upper Canada a 
communication with the sea; share the cost 
of her pubhe works with the Lower province; 
supply the means of conducting the colonial 
government on an economical and efficient 
scale, increase the responsibility of the 
Executive; and give the deliberations of 
the united provincial legislature more weight 
than before with the imperial government. 

Lord Durham, after carefully weighing 
the arguments in favour of each proposition, 
adopted a modification of the second and 
third; and urged that no time should be 
lost 1n proposing to Parliament a hill for 
repealing the act 31 Geo III., restoring the 
union of the Canadas as one province, and | 
under one legislature; and that the bill | 
should contain provisions by which any or 
all the other colonies in North Amentca | 
might on application, with the consent of | 
Canada, and on such terms as might be 
agreed on, join the united legislature. Lord 
Durham believed, that the estabhshment of 
a comprehensive system of government, and 
of an effectual union between all the different | 
provinces in British North America, would ' 
produce an important effect on the general 
feehngs of their inhabitants, by giving them 
some nationality of their own, and by ele- 
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vating these small communities ito a so- 
ciety, which they would be unwilling to see 
absorbed even into one more powerful, such 
as the adjacent United Statcs. 
In support of the proposition of a legisla- 
tive union of all the colomies, the Earl of 
| Durham laid before the queen the following 
remarkable letter from the Duke of Kent, 
dated Kensington Palace, 30th Nov., 1814, 
which his lordship prefaced with the follow- 
ing remarks:—it may be added, that had 
the views entertamed and urged by his 
royal Inghness on his majesty’s govern- 
ment in 1814 been adopted, Bntish North 
; America would in all human probability be 
far more advanced in social prosperity than 
| at now is; the French colonists would have 
‘been silently amalgamated with those of 


| British descent; two rebelhons, and the con- 


| sequent expenditure of blood and treasure 
| prevented, and the foundations of imternal 


peace and good government ere this conso- 
hdated :— 


“The views on which I found my support of a 
comprehensive union have long been entertained by 
man Lied in these Colonies, whose opimion 1s 
entitled to the highest consideration. I cannot, how- 
ever, refrain from mentioning the sanction of such 
views by one whose authonty Your Majesty will, I 
may venture to say, receive with the utmost respect 
Mr Sewell, the late Chief Justice of Quebec, laid 
before me an autograph letter addressed to himself 
by Your Mayjesty’s illustrious and lamented father, m 
which his Royal Highness was pleased to express his 
approbation of a similar plan then proposed by that 
gentleman. No one better understood the tnterests 
and character of these Colonies than his Royal EHugh- 
ness; and it is with peculiar satisfaction, therefore. 
that I submit to Your Majesty’s perusal the wmportant 
document which contains his al Highness’s opinion 
wn favour of such a scheme .— 


‘ Kensington Palace, 30 Nov. 1814. 
‘ My DEAR SEWELL, 

‘I have this day had the pleasure of receiving your 
note of yesterday, with its imteresting enclosure 
nothing can be better arranged than the whole thing 
18, or more perfectly I cannot wish, und, when I see 
an opening, it 1s fully my mtention to hint the mat- 
ter to Lord Bathurst, and put the paper into his hands, 
without, however, tellmg him from whom | have «it, 
though I shall urge him to have some conversation 
with you relative to it. Permit me, however, just to 
ask you whether it was not an oversight in you to 
state that there are fire Houses of Assembly in the 
British Colonies in North America” for if I am not 
under an error, there are s2z, viz. Upper and Lower 
Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick, the islands 
of Pmnce Edward and Cape Breton. Allow me also 
to beg of you to put down the proportions in which 
you think the thirty members of the Representative 
Assembly ought to be furnished by each province; 
and, finally, to suggest whether you would not think 
two Lieutenant-Governors, with two Executive Coun- 
cils, sufficient for the Executive Government of the 
whole, viz. one for the two Canadas, and one for Nova 
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Scotia and New Brunswick, comprehending the small 
dependencies of Cape Breton and Prince Edward’s 
Island; the former to reside at Montreal, and the 
latter at whichever of the two situations may be con- 
sidered most central for the two provinces, whether 
Annapolis Royal or Windsor. But, at all events, 
should you even consider four Executive Govern- 
ments, and four Executive Councils requisite, I pre- 
sume there cannot be a question of the expediency of 
ap plauasoeg 3 the two small islands in the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence with Nova Scotia, 

‘ Believe me ever to remain, with the most friendly 
regard, 

‘ My dear Sewell, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) ‘ EDWARD.’ ” 


Lord Durham recommended that a gene- 
ral executive on an improved principle 
should be established, together with a su- 
preme court of appeal for all the North 
Amencan colonies, that the Legislative 
Council be revised by Parhament, so as to 
secure not only its effective working, but its 
acting as a useful check on the popular 
branch of the legislature, and thus prevent 
a repetition of those collisions which had 
already caused such dangerous excitement. 
Whether the governor-general’s ideas were 
favourable to an Elective Legislative Council, 
does not appear, but it 1s evident that he 
was adverse to their existing constitution. 
The principle of a responsible executive was 
strongly enforced by his lordship, who con- 
tended that all the principal officers of the 
government, except the representative of the 
crown and his secretary, should be responsible 
to the united legislature ; that the governor 
should be instructed he must carry on his 
government by heads of departments, in 
whom the legislature reposed confidence, 
and that “he must look for no support from 
home wn any contest with the legislature, 
except on pornts involving strictly wnperial 
anterests.”’ 

The governor-general rightly advocated the 
establishment of the mdependence of the 
judges, by giving them the same tenure of 
office and security of income as that enjoyed 
in England; advised that all the revenues of 
the crown, except those derived from the 
sale of crown lands (which he wished confided 
to imperial authority for the promotion of 
emigration), should at once be given up to 
the united legislature, on the concession of 
an adequate civil list, and that no money 
votes should be allowed to originate without 
the previous consent of the crown; the 
governor-general also suggested that the 
Act of Umon should repeal past provisions 
with respect to the clergy reserves, and 
define the apphcation of the funds arising 
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therefrom. The necessity of local government 
by elective bodies was not overlooked by 
him, and the advantages of a large and 
beneficent system of emigration for the re- 
lief of the mother country, as well as for the 
benefit of the colonies, was powerfully urged: 
Lord Durham said, “I see no reason for 
doubting that by good government, and the 
adoption of a sound system of colonization, 
the British possessions in North America 
may be made the means of conferrmg on 
the suffermg classes of the mother country 
many of the blessmgs which have hitherto 
been supposed to be pecular to the social 
state of the new world.” The establishment 
of a steam-packet communication between 
Hahfax and England was strongly advo- 
cated by the governor-general, and also the 
formation of a railroad from Halifax to 
Quebec. To the assertions made that it 
was probable a colomal legislature thus 
strong and self-governing would desire to 
abandon the connection with Great Bntain, 
the noble earl rephed, that, on the contrary, 
he believed that the cessation on our part from 
undue interference, would strengthen the pre- 
sent bond of feelings and interests, and that 
the connection would only become more dur- 
able and advantageous, by having more of 
equality, of freedom, and of local imdepen- 
dence. He looked to the increased power and 
weight that would be given to the Canadas by 
union, as the on/y means of fostermg such a 
national feeling throughout them, as would 
effectually counterbalance whatever tenden- 
cies may now exist towards separation; and 
as a true lover of freedom, he nobly added— 
“ But, at any rate, our first duty is to secure 
the well-bemg of our colomal countrymen ; 
and if in the hidden decrees of that wisdom 
by which the world 1s ruled, 1t 1s written that 
these countries are not for ever to remain 
portions of the empire, we owe it to our 
honour to take good care that when they 
separate from us, they should not be the 
only countries on the American continent 
m which the Anglo-Saxon race shall be found 
unfit to govern itself.’ While engaged in 
the fulfilment of his highly important muis- 
sion, the governor-general, with a view to 
bring about an amnesty and restore internal 
peace, offered to several of the leaders m the 
late rebelhon, charged with high treason, 
that if they made a confession of guilt 
voluntarily deported themselves to Bermuda 
remained there under strict surveillance 
and agreed not to return to Canada, they 
should not be put on their tral, for which 
VOL. I. 
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indeed 1t would have been difficult to obtain 
an impartial jury. The prisoners, includ- 
ing Wolfred Nelson, Bouchette, Gauvin, 
Viger, and others, then lying in the jail of 
Montreal, accepted these conditions, and 
signed a paper, promising to abide by them. 
Papineau, Céte, Gagnon, and several others 
implicated in the late rebellion, had left the 
country. The conduct of Lord Durham mn 
this matter created much excitement in the 
House of Lords, and was used as a wea- 
pon of party politics by the opponents of 
the then existing administration. Lord 
Brougham, viewing the subject as a lawyer, 
introduced a bill nto the House of Lords, 
which declared the ordinance passed by Lord 
Durham and his Council, viz., 2 Vic. c. 1, 
mtitled, an “ ordimance to provide for the 
security of the province of Canada” illegal, 
because 1t adjudged men worthy of death 
without a tral, and sentenced them to trans- 
portation to a colony beyond the jurisdiction 
of the governor-general. Lord Melbourne, 
then prime minister, opposed the passing 
of this bill, but her majesty’s government 
was defeated by a majority mm the House of 
Lords The ordinance was annulled, and an 
Act of Indemnity for Lord Durham and _ his 
Council was passed. Her majesty’s govern- 
ment, in transmitting the announcement of 
these proceedings to the governor-general, 
accompanied it by strong expressions of 
general approbation and unaltered confi- 
dence in the admimustration of his lordship. 
Lord Durham, who had previously received 
despatches, formally conveying to him as- 
surances of the satisfaction which all his 
measures, wncluding the ordinance and pro- 
clamation relating to the political prisoners, 
had gwen to her majesty’s government, com- 
plained bitterly of these proceedings; asserted 
the legality of the ordinance; and declared 
with a degree of asperity which the circum- 
stances of the case excuse, though they may 
not be deemed a sufficient justification -— 
that the ordimance of the special Council 
for sending the prisoners to Bermuda, and 
the proclamation of amnesty issued on the 
day of the coronation of her majesty, were 
parts of the same measure, and were divided 
solely for the purpose of imposing on the 
governor-general and his Council all that 
required legislation and was of a penal 
nature, and of making all that partook of 
mercy and kindness the act of the queen; 
that consequently the disallowance of the 
ordinance had rendered null all the repres- 
swe portion of his policy, and that the uni- 
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versal proclamation of amnesty, hmited by 

‘no exceptions save those now invalidated, 
| placed the leaders of the rebellion precisely 
'in the same position which they occupied be- 
fore their unsuccessful attempt. Under these 
| adverse and discouraging circumstances, the 
i governor-general did not consider that he 
‘could usefully remam longer m Canada, 
—he felt that his authonty was weakened 
—that both the act of mdemnity and the 
annulling of the ordmance were rebukes 
which would damage his future administra- 
tion, and he deemed it due to his character 
to return to England at once, especially as 
heutenant-general Sir John Colborne, his 
predecessor, was still m the province as 
commander of the forces, and no injury 
whatever could accrue to the public service 
by the resignation of the governor-general 
and his departure for England. The noble 
earl never recovered the shock which he 
sustained by these proceedings in Canada, 
and he died in England, 28th July, 1840 

I may perhaps be excused for mserting 
here the followmg remarks, wntten at the 
period of his death, when examining the 
pubhe proceedings of one of the best fmends 
of the colonies, and most earnest promoters 
of colonization, which this century has pro- 
duced—to whose hberahty England mainly 
owes our present possession of New Zea- 
land -— 

** By birth and inclination Lord Durham 
was one of the earliest advocates of political 
and popular reform, and to his credit be it 
said, he was ever foremost to aid the cause 
of the oppressed. At a period when few 
men stood forward to oppose the encroach- 
ments of ministerial power, Lord Durham 
was always the stanch opponent of oppres- 
sion, whether mdividual or national. En- 
dowed with a generous disposition, he was 
prompt to relieve distress, and unhesita- 
tingly spent hs wealth on objects which 
he thought conducive to the good of his 
country. There was no nmggard or parsi- 
monious spirit in his proceedmgs, whenever 
1t could be proved that money or energy 
could advance the cause he took in hand; 
and an unsulhed imtegrity, and a lofty pa- 
triotism, were among the distinguis 
characteristics of this lamented nobleman.” 

The departure of Lord Durham, the know- 
ledge of his first act having been disallowed 
at home, and probably an artful musrepre- 
sentation to the Canadian people, of the 
reasons which led to his retirement, induced 
the malcontents to endeavour to effect a 
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general rising in the counties of Montreal 
on the 3rd of November; but the attempt 
failed; except at Napierville, where about 
4000 were collected under three rebel 
leaders, named Dr. Robert Nelson, Céte, and 
Gagnon, who detached 400 men to the 
frontier, to open a communication with the 
“‘sympathisers” m the United States. A 
body of British volunteers near the frontier, 
attacked and defeated the rebels; Dr. Nelson 
marched with 900 men to aid his colleagues, 
but the British volunteers posted at Odell 
Town chapel, to the number of 200, checked 
his advance, and after an action of two 
hours and a half, the rebels retreated with 
the loss of 100 men in killed and wounded; 
the loyahsts had 1 officer and 5 men killed, 
and 9 wounded. 

Major-general Sir James M‘Donnell, with 
seven regiments of the hme, marched on 
Napierville; the enemy dispersed without 
firing a shot, but subsequently made a stand 
at Beauharnois, from which they were dnven 
by a detachment composed of 1000 men of 
the regular troops and Glengarry fencibles, 
with the loss of two killed and two wounded. 
Within one week (on the llth of Novem- 
ber) major-general M‘Donnell announced 
the restoration of tranquillity im the Lower 
province. In the Upper province Sir Francis 
Head resgned the office of heutenant- 
governor, in consequence of Lord Glenelg’s 
disapprobation of his removal of Judge Rs 
doubt from the bench, on account of the 
expression of democratic principles, and of 
his declining to raise to the bench Mr. Bid- 
well, late speaker of the House of Assembly, 
and a leader of the opposition. The retire- 
ment of Sir F. Head was much regretted m 
Canada: he was succeeded by Sir George 
Arthur, who had acquired considerable ex- 
perience as chief supermtendent in Hon- 
duras, and as governor of Van Diemen’s 
Island, and whose steady and consistent 
conduct, excellent busmess habits, and 
concihatory manners, had acquired for him 
in each position, the esteem of the people, 
and the approbation of the home autho- 
nities. 

In the begmning of June more than 1000 
American plunderers and bandits crossed 
mto Upper Canada, attacked a party of 14 
lancers, and compelled their surrender, 
setting on fire an inn which sheltered 
them; the whole country rose, and on the 
advance of the British the invaders re- 
crossed the frontier. At the end of June 
another band passed the St. Clair and 
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entered the Western district, but finding the 
people opposed, and the militia advancing, 
they fled. In November, when the msur- 
rection occurred in the Lower province, 400 
of the American brigands landed at Prescott, 
and were dispersed by colonel Young and 
captain Sandom, R.N., but some took refuge 
in a windmill, a strong stone house with 
walls three feet thick. Eighteen of the 
British were killed and wounded in at- 
tempting to carry the place, and it was not 
until cannon and additional troops arrived 
that the enemy, to the number of 159, 
surrendered at discretion. On the 4th of 
December between 300 and 400 of these 
marauders, having been organized at De- 
troit, crossed over mto Canada near the 
town of Sandwich, burnt a steamer, and 
murdered several of the Bnitish subjects in 
cold blood. A party of militia arrived, and 
they retreated with the loss of 26 killed and 
25 prisoners. 

It now became evident that the govern- 
ment of the United States was totally unable 
to prevent its citizens making these cruel 
and cowardly attacks on the subjects of a 
state with whom it professed to be at peace; 
the Americans taken prisoners had hereto- 
fore been treated with mistaken lenity- but 
Sir George Arthur, m accordance with the 
wishes of the province, treated the marauders 
as a shepherd would treat wolves. Several of 
the Americans were tned by court-martial 
and hanged, and others were transported 
to Australa or mmpnsoned. The American 
government left them to their fate. 

Thus ended a state of disturbance in 
Canada, which excited much anxiety in Eng- 
land, where all the proceedings were greatly 
magnified, and which has thrown back the 
province a full quarter of a century by the 
alarm created, and the consequent driving 
of capital and mdustry from the country. 
It should, however, be remembered, that the 
rebellion in East Canada was the work of 
a few mdividuals, and, probably, was not 
supported by ten thousand persons out of a 
population of half a mihon. The Roman 
Catholic bishop of Montreal issued and 
published an address to his flock, which had 
a powerful effect in preventing the spread of 
rebelhon. lLieutenant-general Sir John 
Colborne, the commander-in-chief, thus de- 
scribes the conduct of the Catholic clergy 
durmg this important period, in a despatch 
to the secretary of state, dated 8th June, 
1839,—“ There are few instances in the 
parishes which have been agitated in which 
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a want of loyalty has been shown by the 
priests; mdeed, it cannot be demed that 
they have, with two or three exceptions, 
acted with great firmness, and have exerted 
their influence in favour of the government 
The field officers of the militia, with few 
exceptions, are also loyal subjects, and, m- 
deed, many of the officers of militia.” 

The leaders of the insurrection, in both 
Eastern and Western Canada, partook more 
of the character and doctrines of the “ Red 
Republicans” and “ Socialists,’’? for which 
France has been unhappily distinguished m 
1849, than those of men struggling for con- 
stitutional freedom. An association termed 
the “Sons of Liberty,” paraded the streets 
of Montreal im a threatening manner, in- 
citing the young and ignorant to jom them; 
declarmg that “a glorious destmy awaits 
the young men of these colomies; to dis- 
franchise our beloved coun from all 
human authority, except that of the bold 
democracy within its bosom.” The ignorant 
country people had, for several years, been 
drugged with such doctrines; and hopes had 
been held out by some of the leaders, of the 
abolition of the feudal system. 

It will be necessary to dwell at some 
length on the subsequent events m the 
history of Canada, and on the policy then 
pursued under the guidance of Lord John 
Russell as her majesty’s Secretary of State 
for the Colomes; because 1t involves the 
workmg of the principle of “ responsible 
government,” then, for the first time, effec- 
tually carried out in the admunistration of 
that colony, and which 1s now im the course 
of application to other dependencies of the 
British empire. The imperial government, 
on mature deliberation, adopted the recom- 
mendation contamed m Lord Durham’s 
report for a reunion of West and Last 
Canada into one province, and in 1889 a bill 
was introduced into the House of Commons 
for the accomphshmert of this object. 

Mr. Pitt’s views in dividing the provinces 
in 1791 had evidently failed; or the increase 
of a British population nm Western Canada, 
and the state of affairs in Eastern Canada 
rendered it no longer advantageous, or even 
possible, to maintam the disunion. There 
was also a strong reason for the union, with 
regard to West Canada;—ats annual revenue 
was largely pledged for the payment of pub- 
he debts mcurred for the improvement of 
the province by the construction of canals 
and other pubhe works. Canals had been 
undertaken for the conveyance of produce, 
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which maintained a great extent of water com- 
munication uninterrupted; the Welland canal 
obviated the interruption caused by the falls 
of Niagara, and the Cornwall canal avoided 
the rapids in the mver St. Lawrence, between 
Kingston in Western Canada and Montreal 
m Lower or Eastern Canada. ‘To carry out 
its public works the colonial debt had, from 
year to year been mcreased; and m 1839 
the charge for the annual interest of debt 
was £65,000; while the whole yearly revenue 
of Western Canada was only £78,000, which 
could not be increased by Customs duties, as 
the seaport of Quebec was in the East 
province. Western Canada was therefore on 
the eve of bankruptcy On this and other 
pomts it was found that her majesty’s gov- 
ernment required full mformation, which 
could only be obtamed on the spot from a 
man of unprejudiced views, practically ac- 
quainted with commerce and finance; and 
possessed of the confidence of her majesty’s 
ministers. Their choice devolved on Mr. 
Charles Poulett Thomson, then President 
of the Board of Trade, who was offered either 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, or the 
government of Canada. Mr. Thomson de- 
cided on the latter, partly on account of his 
health, which he deemed unequal to the 
onerous duties of the former, and partly be- 
cause he considered Canada the finest field of 
exertion, and hkely to afford him great power 
of doing good to his fellow-creatures The 
antecedents of Mr Thomson’s life had well 
fitted him for the high office he undertook 
to fil. Descended from one of the oldest 
and most respected merchants m the city of 
London, whose firm (Thomson, Bonar, and 
Co) had for several generations been en- 
gaged in the Russian trade, Mr Thomson 
had been early mitiated mto the habits of 
commercial hfe. At 16 years of age, his 
father, Mr. John Poulett Thomson, sent him 
to St. Petersburg, to commence business at 
the branch house there, then under the man- 
agement of an elder brother, Mr. Andrew 
Thomson. In 1817, after two years’ resi- 
dence in the Russian capital, Mr. C. P. 
Thomson’s health, at all times very delicate, 
obhged his return to England, and his win- 
tering in Italy. 

From 1817 to 1821 his time was passed 
partly at the counting-house in London, and 
partly m travelling on the contment: and 
from 1821 to 1824 m the counting-house at 
St. Petersburg, and in visiting Russia, Ger- 
many, &c. On the death of his father in 
May, 1824, Mr. C. P. Thomson returned to 
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England, joined the London firm as a part- 
ner, and entered into the active life of a 
London merchant. He became a director of 
several public companies, and was activel 
instrumental as such in the Provincial Ban 
of Ireland (founded in 1824 by Mr. Medley), 
where he acquired valuable information con- 
nected with banking and financial details. 
A great truth once sent forth on the wings 
of pubhe opmuion 1s sure sooner or later to 
operate for good, and the efforts of Mr. 
Thomson on the important subject of our 
revenue and fiscal system led the way and 
suggested the mode of remodelling entirely 
the prohibitive and protective system on 
which our commercial as well as financial 
code was then constructed. 

On the death of Mr. Huskisson in 1830, 
Mr. Thomson was chosen by his party (the 
Whigs) to carry out the views of that great 
statesman; and for this high task he was well 
fitted, by previous study and practical expen- 
ence—by great moral courage—remarkable 
industry—and a deep sense of responsibility. 
The retirement of the administration of the 
Duke of Wellington in 1830, and the forma- 
tion of a cabinet by Earl Grey, led to Mr. 
Thomson’s appointment as Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade and Treasurer of the 
Navy, and at the end of the same year 
Mr Thomson finally withdrew from the 
commercial firm of Thomson, Bonar, anc 
Co It is not requisite to enter here into 
an exammation of his career as Vice, and 
subsequently as President of the Board of 
Trade, suffice 1t to say, that m conjunction 
with the late lamented Lord Althorp, then 
chancellor of the exchequer, he carned out 
various useful acts 

In 1826, Mr. Thomson was returned to 
parhament as member for Dover, and judi- 
ciously remained silent for nearly two ses- 
sions, watching the progress of events. In 
1828, he made a few pithy speeches, nghtly 
judging, as he expressed it in a letter to his 
brother George, of 28th February, 1828, that 
“a man who tells the House facts with which 
the majority are unacquainted, 1s sure to be 
hstened to” His speeches on the shipping 
interest, 7th May, 1827; on the usury laws, 
20th May; on Scotch and Insh banking, 
18th June; on reducing the duty on Indian 
silk goods to a mmmum duty of 30 per 
cent., 16th July, 1828; and on the milk 
trade, 14th April, 1829, all told upon the 
house, and gamed for Mr. Thomson that 
which is seldom acquired—a parhamentary 
commercial reputation. On the 25th March, 
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1830, Mr. Thomson delivered a remarkable 
speech on the general taxation of the empire, 
a speech replete with facts, then most dif- 
ficult of attainment, and enunciating sound 
views of financial economy. Looking at 
our present comparatively simple fiscal 
system, it is difficult to conceive anything 
more absurd, more onerous, more injurious 
to trade or industry, than the revenue sys- 
tem of Great Britam in 1830; and much 
credit is due to Mr. Thomson for his ex- 
posure of many errors in the policy then 
ursued.* 

In 1839, Mr. Thomson’s health became 
much impaired by constant labour and 
mental anxiety acting on a naturally feeble 
constitution ; added to which, his position as 
member for Manchester from 1832, must 
have increased considerably the duties of his 
public hfe. By patient toil and judicious 
conduct, without amstocratic connections, 
he had worked out for himself the high 
position of a cabinet munister, and on the 
elevation of Mr. Spring Rice to the peerage, 
the great object of his ambition, namely, 
the position of Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was offered for his acceptance; fortunately 
for our colonies, he preferred the appoint- 
ment of “ Governor-General of British North 
America, and Captain-General and Gover- 
nor-in-Chief in and over the Provinces of 
Lower Canada and Upper Canada, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and the island of 
Prnnce Edward, and Vice-Admiral of the 
same.” 

On 30th August, 1839, and on his fortieth 
birth-day, Mr. Thomson sailed in the Pique 
fngate from England, arnved at Quebec, 
received public addresses, and on 22nd Oc- 
tober proceeded to Montreal. Great excite- 
ment and discontent prevailed im both pro- 
vinces. The British and French Canadians 
in East Canada, who had taken no part in 
the recent rebellion, were naturally anxious 
for the restoration of constitutional govern- 
ment, the misled French Canadians who 
had been induced to jom in the msane at- 
tempt at rebellion, were kept in constant 
agitation by their leaders; and in the Western 
province, which the new governor-general 
visited in November, he found the people in 
the state thus described by the leutenant- 
governor, Sir George Arthur, in his despatch 
dated the 22nd September, 1839. “ All 
the wicked heads on both sides are con 
stantly at work plotting mischief; and many 

* See the “ Taxation of the British Empire,” by 
R. M. Martin. 
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inconsiderate persons by the course they are 
now pursuing at the ‘responsible govern- 
ment’ meetings, promote the designs of the 
most criminal characters. The foundations 
of civil order were broken up by the occur- 
rences of the year 1837, and general mistrust 
and bad feeling open out a way for the dis- 
play of the worst passions of the worst men, 
of which they seem keenly disposed to avail 
themselves.” 

The position of the government was there- 
fore very critical; the “family compact men” 
viewed Mr. Thomson with suspicion, and 
there was no settled party on whom he could 
rely for aid in his administration. His 
strong powers of perception speedily enabled 
the governor-general to appreciate the true 
state of the Canadas, both as regarded their 
internal government, and their position with 
respect to the United States. He concurred 
with Lord Durham in considermg that the 
salvation of the provinces as dependencies of 
the British crown, and their future peace 
and prosperity, depended on their being re- 
united on the broad basis of justice to all. 
He also adopted Lord Durham’s view of the 
necessity of making the Executive Council 
harmonise with the House of Assembly, 
by rendering the higher officers of the ex- 
ecutive government dependent as m Eng- 
land on the majority in the House of 
Representatives, thus giving the people not 
only a general control over their own af- 
fairs, but affording them the means of de- 
claring m whom they placed confidence for 
their administration The course adopted 
by the governor-general was m unison 
with his manly character; he convened 
the Special Council of the Eastern pro- 
vince, which had been appointed by his 
predecessor on the suspension of the consti- 
tution; abstamed from adding a single name 
to the council, in order to avoid imputations, 
and to give due weight to its decisions in 
England, and laid before them certain reso- 
lutions as the basis of union; namely, that 
a civil hst should be granted by the crown; 
that the debt of Western Canada, should be 


‘borne by the united province; and that the 


details of the Umon Bull should be settled 
by the imperial legislature. These resolu- 
tions were adopted by a majority of 12 to! 
3, after several days’ discussion, in October, | 
1839, and the governor-general then pro- | 
ceeded to Toronto, m the Western province, | 
and on the 3rd December, 1839, convened 
the Parhament which had been elected in’ 
1836, under the administration of Sir F. B. 
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Head. Previous to meeting his parliament, 
the governor-general deemed it expedient to 
promulgate the celebrated despatch of Lord 
John Russell, dated the 16th October, 1839, 
which declared that the tenure of certain 
high mimsternal offices, such as colonial- 
secretary, treasurer, sergeant-general, attor- 
ney and sohcitor-general, sheriff, or provost- 
marshal, and also the position of members 
of Council, should no longer be considered as 
a tenure for hfe, or durmg good behaviour, 
but that, “not only such officers will be 
called upon to retire from the public service, 
as often as any sufficient motives of public 
policy may suggest the expediency of that 
measure, but that a change in the person 
of the governor, will be considered as a 
suffiaent reason for any alterations which 
his successor may deem it expedient to make 
in the hst of public functionaries, subject of 
course to the future comfirmation of the 
sovereign.” 

The adoption of this pohcy had become 
absolutely essential mm both provinces, for 
the chief offices of the government and the 
seats in the Legislative Council were looked 
upon almost as hereditary mghts, and such 
members of the executive government as 
were members of the Provincial Parliament, 
spoke and acted im their mdividual capacity 
without the slightest reference to the views 
or wishes of the governor, who was not 
unfrequently denounced for havimg fnends 
in the gallery of the Houses of Parliament 
to acquamt him with the proceedings, and 
inform him of the speechcs of the members. 
Such a state of things, it was evident, could 
not be tolerated, and rendered the authority 
of the governor a nullity, as the Assembly 
was spht mto half a dozen different par- 
ties, and he frequently had not one man 
to depend on as the representative of his 
policy. Several of the executive membcrs 
had previously been opposed to the union ; 
but on Mr Thompson’s promulgating the 
above-mentioned despatch of her majesty’s 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Lord 
John Russell, they agreed to support the 
union, and retain office. The conditions. 
proposed to the parhament of Upper Canada ' 
were (1) equality of representation for each 
province; (2) the grant of a civil list to be 
settled by the Imperial Parhament ; and (3) 
equal division of the public debt. These 
were carned in the Legislative Council by a. 
majority of 14 to 8, and of the minority all | 


but two were inhabitants of Toronto, who ' 
were adverse to the union, because it would | 
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deprive their city of bemg the seat of local 
government. 

The House of Assembly did not so readily 
agree to the terms: they required that West 
Canada should be the seat of governntent ; 
that the franchise should be restricted to 
those holding their lands in free and common 
soccage (which would have disfranchised 
nearly the whole of the French Canadians 
who held their lands under feudal tenures) ; 
that West Canada should return 62 mem- 
bers, as at present, with a right of adding 
new members as population increased, but 
that East Canada should return no more 
than 50 members; and that the English 
language should alone be spoken and used 
in the legislature, in courts of justice, and 
in all pubhe proceedimgs. The object was 
the annihilation of the French Canadian 
party by an arbitrary enactment; and as 
very few of the French Canadians under- 
stood Enghsh, the exclusion of their lan- 
guage from public proceedings would have 
been a great injustice. To these propo- 
sitions the governor-general was decidedly 
opposed ; his desire was to conciliate all 
parties, and he well knew that this most 
difficult object could only be attamed by a 
firm adherence to the most strict principles 
of justice. 

After many debates and adjournments 
the governor-general had the satisfaction of 
seeing his resolutions carried, with a slight 
alteration, by an almost unanimous vote ; 
and on the 22nd of January, 1840, he 
transmitted to her majesty’s government a 
draft bill for the act of union. While the 
measure was bemg discussed in the Impenal 
Parhament, the governor-general proceeded 
to redress several grievances, and settle 
some disputes of long standing. Among 
she most prominent was that concerning the 
and reserved for the clergy of the estab- 
ashed church, which had been contested by 
the Scotch church, the Dissenters, and the 
Roman Cathohes for 25 years, and 1t was 
desirable to bring the question to an issue 
before the union took place. The governor- 
general was opposed to the proposition 
generally entertamed of converting the 
clergy reserved lands into a fund for general 
education, as religion would thus be de- 
prived of the only existing means for the 
support of its ministers and the promulga- 
tion of its doctrines; he, therefore, brought 
forward and obtamed the assent of his 
Parliament in the Assembly by a majority 
of 30 to 20, and in the Council of 14 to 5, 
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to a bill which distmbuted the clergy re- 
serves among the religious communities 
recognised by law, in proportion to their 
respective numbers; and this bill was passed 
by the Imperial Legislature, m whom alone 
resided the power of making this distribution 
valid. The governor-general now proceeded 
to East Canada, summoned the Special 
Council, and by infusmg his spimt into that 
body mduced it to pass, in a few weeks, 
several useful laws. Among the measures 
proposed to be established by the ordmances 
of the Special Council, were the incorpora- 
tion of the cities of Quebec and Montreal 
(the former corporations haying been allowed 
to expire during the dissensions of 1836) , 
the incorporation of the seminary of St. 
Sulpice in order to provide for the gradual 
extinction of the seigneumal dues m the 
city and island of Montreal, which had been 
granted in 1663 for the conversion of the 
Indians, and the ecclesiastical superimten- 
dence of the island of Montreal. 

The estabhshment of municipal institu- 
tions and of land registration offices for rea- 
dily ascertaining mortgages, were urgently 
pressed by the governor-general as measures 
of vital importance The state of thmgs m 
East Canada at this time, 1s described by 
Mr. Thomson m a private letter as follows: 
—‘ No man looks to a practical measure 
of improvement Talk to any one upon 
education, or public works, or better laws, 
you might as well talk Greek to him. 
Not a man cares for a single practical mea- 
sure, the only end, one would suppose, of 
a better form of government. They have 
only one feeling—a hatred of race. The 
French hate the Enghsh, and the English 
hate the French, and every question resolves 
itself into that, and that alone. There 1s, 
positively, no machinery of government ; 
everything 1s to be done by the governor 
and his secretary. There are no heads of 
departments at all, or none whom one can 
depend on. The wise system heretofore 


adopted has been to stick two men ito 8 


some office whenever a vacany occured— 
one a Frenchman, and the other a Brit- 
isher! Thus we have jomt crown sur- 
veyors, jomt sheriffs, &c., each opposing 
the other in everything he attempts.” To 
eradicate, as far as possible, this estrange- 
ment was the great aim of Mr. Thomson, 
as it has since been that of his successors, 
Lords Metcalfe and Elgin. 

The measures of the governor-general had 
giveu entire satisfaction to her majesty’s 
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government, as they had done generally 
throughout Canada; and the Queen was 
pleased to raise him to the peerage, by the 
title of Baron Sydenham m Kent, and To- 
ronto in Canada; an honour which it was 
nightly deemed advisable to announce with 
the declaration of the union of the two 
provinces, made by Lord Sydenham at 
Montreal, on the 10th of February, 1841, 
the anniversary of the marriage of our 
gracious sovereign, and of the conclusion of 
the treaty of 17638, by which Canada was 
ceded to the British crown. The provisions 
of the Act will be found in the section on 
Government. The followimg is a copy of 
the celebrated despatch of Lord John Rus- 
sell to the governor-general on “ Responsble 
Government,” which has been so much can- 
vassed, and which forms the basis of consti- 
tutional and colomal government :— 


“ Downing Street, 14th Oct. 1839. 
66 Sir, 
“Tt appears from Sir George Arthur’s des- 
patches that you may encounter much difficulty in 
subduing the excitement which prevails on the ques- 
tion of what 1s called ‘ Responsible Government’ I 
have to instruct you, however, to refuse any explana- 
tion which may be construed to imply an acqui- 
escence in the petitions and addresses upon this sub- 
ect. I cannot better commence this dispatch than 
y a reference to the resolutions of both houses of 
Parhament, of the 28th April and 9th May, in the 
year 1837. 

“The Assembly of Lower Canada having re- 
peatedly pressed this point, her majesty’s confidential 
advisers at that period: thought it necessary not only 
to explain their views in the communications of the 
Secretary of State, but expressly called for the 
opinion of Parliament on the subject. The Crown 
and the two houses of Lords and Commons having 
thus decisively pronounced a judgment upon the 
question, you will consider yourself precluded from 
entertaining any proposition on the subject. 

“Jt does not appeets indeed, that any very definite 
meaning 1s generally agreed upon by those who call 
themselves the advocates of this principle; but its 
very vagueness is a source of delusion, and if at all 
encouraged, would prove the cause of embarrassment 
and danger. 

“‘ The constitution of England, after long struggles 
and alternate success, has settled into a form of 
overnment 1n which the prerogative of the Crown 
1s undisputed, but is never exercised without advice. 
Hence the exercise only 1s questioned, and however 
the use of the authority may be condemned, the 
authority itself remains untouched. 

‘«‘ This 1s the practical solution of a great problem, 
the result of a contest which from 1640 to 1690 
shook the monarchy, and disturbed the peace of the 
country. 

« But if we seek to apply such a practice to a co- 
lony, we shall at once find ourselves at fault. The 

ower for which a minister 1s responsible in England 
is not his own power, but the power of the Crown, of 
which he 1s for the time the organ It is obvious 
that the executive councillor of a colony is in a situ- 


| 
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ation totally different. The Governor under whom 
he serves, receives his orders fiom the Crown of 
England. But can the colonial council be the ad- 
visers of the Crown of England? Evidently not, for 
the Crown has other advisers, for the same functions, 
and with superior authority. 

“Tt may happen, therefore, that the Governor re- 
ceives at one and the same time instructions from the 
Queen, and advice from his executive council, totally 
at variance with each other. If he is to obey his 
instructions from England, the parallel of constitu- 
tional responsibility entirely fails , if, on the other 
hand, he is to follow the advice of his council, he 1s 
no longer a subordinate officer, but an independent 
sovereign. 

«There are some cases in which the force of these 
objections 18 so manifest, that those who at first made 
no distinction between the constitution of the United 
Kingdom, and that of the colomes admit their 
strength. I allude to the questions of foreign war, 
and international relations, whether of trade or diplo- 
macy. Itis now said that mternal government 1s 
alone intended. 

But there are some cases of internal government, 
in which the honour of the Crown or the faith of 
Parliament, or the safety of the state, are so seriously 
involved, that 1t would not be possible for Her 
Majesty to delegate her authority to a ministry in a 
colon 

“J will put for illustration some of the cases which 
have occurred in that very province where the peti- 
tion for a responsible executive first arose—I mean 
Lower Canada. 

“During the time when a large majonty of the 
assembly of Lower Canada, followed M Papineau as 
their leader, 1t was obviously the aim of that gentle- 
man to discourage all who did their duty to the 
Crown within the province, and to deter all who 
should resort to Canada with British habits and feel- 
ings from without I need not say that it would 
have been impossible for any minister to support, in 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom, the measures 
which a ministry, headed by M Papineau, would 
have imposed upon the Governor of Lower Canada , 
Bnitish officers punished for domg their duty , Bri- 
tish emigrants defrauded of their property, British 
merchants disco ed in their lawful pursuits,— 
would have loudly appealed to Parhament against the 
Canadian mumistry, and would have demanded 
protection. 

“Let us suppose the Assembly as then constituted, 
to have been sitting when Sir John Colborne sus- 
pended two of the judges Would any councillor, 
georges the confidence of the Assembly, have made 

imself responsible for the act? And yet the very 
safety of the province depended on its adoption 
Nay, the very orders of which your Excellency 18 

ourself the bearer, respecting Messrs. Bedard and 

anet, would never be adopted, or put in execution 
by a ministry depending for existence on a majority 
led by M. Papineau 

“Nor can any one take upon himself to say that 
such cases will not again occur. The principle once 
sanctioned, no one can say how soon its application 
ene be dangerous, or even dishonourable, while all 
will agree that to recall the power thus conceded 
would be impossible. 

“While I thus see insuperable objections to the 
adoption of the principle as it has been stated, I see 
little or none to the ie pay views of colonial govern- 
ment recommended by Lord Durhan, as I understand 
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them. The Queen’s Government have no desire to 
thwart the representative assemblies of British North 
America in their measures of reform and improve- 
ment They have no wish to make those provinces 
the resource for patronage at home They are ear- 
nestly intent on giving to the talent and character of 
leading persons in the colonies, advantages similar 
to those which talent and character, employed in the 
povke service, obtain, in the United Kingdom. Her 

ajesty has no desire to maintain any system of 
policy among her North American subjects which 
opinion condemns. In receiving the Queen’s com- 
mands, therefore, to protest against any declaration 
at variance with the honour of the Crown, and the 
unity of the empire, Iam at the same time mmstructed 
to announce Her Mayjesty’s gracious intention to look 
to the affectionate attachment of her people in North 
America, as the best secumty for permanent dominion. 

“It is necessary for this purpose that no official 
misconduct should be screened by Her Majesty’s re- 
presentative in the provinces; and that no private 
interests should be allowed to compete with the 
general good. 

“Your Excellency is fully in possession of the 
principles which have guided Her Majesty’s advisers 
on this subject; and you must be aware that there is 
no surer way of earning the approbation of the 
Quen, than by maintaining the harmony of the execu- 
tive with the legislative authorities 

“While I have thus cautioned you against any 
declaration from which dangerous consequences 
might hereafter flow, and mstructed you as to the 

eneral line of your conduct, 1t may be said that I 

ve not drawn any specific line beyond which the 
power of the Governo: on the one hand, and the pri- 
vileges of the Assembly on the other, ought not to 
extend But this must be the case in any mixed 
government. Every political constitution in which 
different bodies share the supreme power, 1s only 
enabled to exist by the forbearance of those among 
whom this power 1s distributed In this respect the 
example of England may well be imitated. The 
sovereign using the prerogative of the Crown to the 
utmost extent, and the House of Commons exerting 
its power of the purse, to carry all its resolutions into 
immediate effect, would produce confusion in the 
country in less than atwelvemonth. So in a colony 
the Governor thwarting every legitimate proposition 
of the Assembly , aad the Assembly continually 
recurring to 1ts power of refusing supplies, can but | 
disturb all political relations, embarrass trade, and 
retard the prosperity of the people. Each must 
exercise a wise moderation he Governor must 
only oppose the wishes of the Assembly where the 
honour of the Crown, or the interests of the empire 
are deeply concerned, and the Assembly must be 
ready to modify some of its measures for the sake of 
harmony, and from a reverent attachment to the 
authority of Great Britain 


“T have, &c., J. RusSsELL.” 


Lord Sydenham, when announcing the 
union, issued a spirited proclamation, and 
appealed to the good feelmgs and interests 
of the Canadians to render the union pro- 
ductive of the advantages which it was the 
desire of the queen and of her majesty’s 
government it should confer. 

The governor-general summoned the 
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united legislature to meet him at Kingston 
on 13th June, 1841; violent party strife or 
rather contests of race took place at the elec- 
tions in which the governor-general ab- 
stained from interfering, except to maimtain 
order and to protect the free exercise of the 
franchise. The composition of the House 
of Assembly when it met was said to be: 
government members 24, French members 
20, moderate reformers, 20, ultra reformers 
5, “family compact” 7, doubtful 6, special 
return 1, double ditto 1; total 84. The 
governor-general opened the session in a 
speech of much moderation, advised conci- 
hation, announced that Great Bntain had 
agreed to pledge its credit for a loan of 
£1,500,000 to complete the public works, that 
assistance would be afforded by the home 
government to convey destitute emigrants 
from the port of embarkation to the place 
where their labour might be required; de- 
clared, 1m reference to M‘Leod and the 
United States, “her majesty’s fixed determ1- 
nation to protect, with the whole might of 
her power all her Canadian subjects; pomted 
out the necessity of establishing throughout 
the province a system of self-government 
such as had already been established in 
East Canada; the establishment of a com- 
prehensive and efficient system of education, 
and concluded with a prayer that, “under 
the blessmg of that Providence which had 
hitherto preserved this portion of the Bn- 
tish dominions, their counsels might be 
guided so as to insure to the queen attached 
and loyal subjects, and to United Canada a 
prosperous and contented people.” 
Notwithstanding these conciliatory mea- 
sures and proceedings, an attempt was made 
by Mr. Neilson, the representative of Que- 
bec, by an,amendment on the speech from 
the throne, to condemn the Act of Union as 
“ inconsistent with justice and the common 
nghts of British subjects.” Mr. Neilson’s 
amendment was rejected by 50 to 25, 18 of 
the minority were French Canadians, or re- 
presented French constituencies, 6 were of 
the extreme Upper Canada party, and 1 was 
member for Gaspé. Another similar amend- 
ment was rejected by 54 to 21. The Assem- 
by then proceeded to discuss a bill brought 
im by Sir Allan M‘Nab to extend the time 
for receiving petitions on contested elections 
in consequence of some defeated candidates 
having been too late in presenting their peti- 
tions in the only form in which they could be 
received by the Assembly. The measure was 
a party move, and was termed the “ French 
VOL. I. 
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Election Bill.” Owimg to misconception and 
other reasons the government were unable 
to defeat the bill, which passed the House 
of Assembly, and was sent up to the Legis- 
lative Council for discussion and confirma- 

m. The upper house rejected the bill, 
and the harmonious working of two legisla- 
tive chambers was established; the upper 
judiciously acting as a check on hasty or 
party legislation in the lower chamber. 

The United Parliament of Canada now 
proceeded to work; the governor-general 
introduced through his executive officers 
various bills for revising the custom laws; 
readjustng the currency; educating the 
people; creatmg an efficient “ Board of 
Works” for the whole province, which would 
take the power of jobbing out of the hands 
of local parties and private individuals; a 
municipal district bill, &c.; and the first ses- 
sion closed triumphantly for the governor- 
general, and happily for Canada, m peace 
and reviving prosperity. But Lord Syden- 
ham’s constitution, never very strong, gave 
way after two years of incessant labour; he 
was unable to close Parliament in person, 
which was done by general Clitherow on 
17th Sept., 1841, and on the 19th of the same 
month, Canada lost one of the most able 
men who ever administered its affairs—the 
crown a valuable servant,: and the nation a 
true patriot—whose devotion to the inte- 
rests of his country was manifested up to 
the moment of his death. 

The immediate cause of the decease of 
Lord Sydenham was owing to his horse 
falling with him, on 4th September, frac- 
turmg his leg, and causing a severe wound 
above the knee. His lordship finding his 
health fast failing, had, m July, 1841, sent 
home his resignation, which had been gra- 
ciously accepted by the queen, who had 
conferred on him the order of the Bath, and 
while waiting the closmg of Parhament and 
the arrival of the Pzgue fngate from Halifax 
to convey him to England, the accident 
occurred which suddenly termmated the 
labours of his useful hfe at the age of 
forty-two. 

By men of all parties in Canada, the death 
of Lord Sydenham was viewed as a public 
calamity, and the press throughout the pro- 
vince bore testimony to the great value of 
his services. In the words of his able bio- 
grapher, who rendered efficient assistance 
to the governor-general in his arduous 
duties :—‘“ When we look hack at the effects 
produced by his short but vigorous admunis- 
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tration, we need not be surprised at the 
unanimity which prevailed on this occasion. 
He had found the provinces staggering 
under the effects of two rebellions; their 
inhabitants divided agamst each other; 
their improvements arrested; their exche- 
quers empty; their credit anmbuilated; each 
man mustrusting his neighbour; and all 
looking to military force as the only security 
against renewed violence and ultimate sepa- 
ration from the mother-country. In less 
than two years the picture was reversed. 
He left the provmce not only m the most 
complete security and repose; safe not only 
against foreign aggression, but agamst 
intestme discord; hope and confidence re- 
vived in every bosom; the public works 
again 12 progress; credit re-established ; 
and the umon with the mother-country 
cemented and placed on a broader and more 
secure basis.’’* 

On the death of Lord Sydenham, Sir C. 
Bagot was appomted governor-general of 
Canada. He had been long employed m the 
diplomatic service, and having the character 
ot bemg a high churchman and decided 
Tory, his accession to office was very fa- 
vourably viewed by Canada; but they, 
nevertheless, complamed that he threw 
himself mto the hands of the Whigs and 
Radicals. Messrs. Draper and Ogden, Tory 
leaders, resigned; Messrs. Baldwin and 
Lafontaine, heads of the opposite party, 
were appointed attorneys-general for West 
and East Canada; and the council of eleven 
members was composed of moderate men of 
all shades of politics. It 1s, however, ac- 
knowledged, even by their opponents, that 
the new government and governor-general 
“‘ adopted a system of manaying the public 
revenues, calculated to chensh and improve 
the resources of the country; that its in- 
come increased under their direction; a 
more beneficial surveillance than .had hith- 
erto existed was imposed on the different 
public officers; and that the official duties 
of the departments were ably executed.”— 
[Colomal Magazine, No. 33, September, 
1846.] Severe ulness obhged Sir Charles 
Bagot to resign office at the end of 1842, and 
he died in Canada on the 19th of May, 1843. 

On the resignataon of Sir Charles Bagot, 

* T. C. Murdoch, Esq, then attached to Lord Sy- 
denham as Civil Secretary, and now head of the 
Colomal Emigration Commission. Mr. Murdoch 
wrote that portion of the life of Lord Sydenham which 
related to Canada, the remainder was well executed 


by the brother of the deceased nobleman, G. Poutett 
Scrope, esq. M.P. 
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the premier, Sir Robert Peel, sought among 
the ablest men of the day for his successor, 
and Sir C. Metcalfe, though without aris- 
tocratic connections, and even personally 
unknown to any member of her majesty’s 
ministers, was appointed governor-general 
of Canada. 

Sir C. Metcalfe, born the 30th of January, 
1785, was the second son of Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe, M.P., whose family had been long 
connected with the East India Company. 
Mr. Metcalfe was educated at Eton, where 
he was “noted for his great kindness of 
disposition, and his remarkable aptitude at 
acquiring knowledge and mastering diffi- 
culties.” In 1800 he proceeded to Bengal 
as a “ writer,” or civilian, in the service of 
the East India Company. His proficiency 
in the college of Fort William attracted the 
notice of the Marquess Wellesley, then go- 
vernor-general of India, who, in order to 
train a class of civil servants adapted for 
the government of a great empire, formed 
what was termed the “ Governor-General’s 
Office,” im which were placed the most 
promising young men in the service of the 
East India Company, where, under the eye 
of Lord Wellesley, they were tramed and 
prepared for high positions. 

In a letter wntten to the Marquess 
Wellesley m 1836, Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
gratefully attributes his success in hfe to 
the counsels of Lord Wellesley, and to his 
own endeavours to follow the example set 
by his lordship. Mr. Metcalfe first dis- 
tinguished himself as resident at the court 
of Scmdiah, one of the Mahratta chieftains, 
and at a critical period, when his very hfe 
was threatened, evinced the firmness which 
characterized his after hfe. During the 
Mahratta war of 1803 to 1805, Mr. Metcalfe 
was attached in a civil capacity to the army 
of Lord Lake, and his lordship having, in a 
moment of irritation, let fall some hasty 
expressions respecting ‘men who would 
not fight, and were m the way of others,” 
the young civihan vindicated his personal 
courage by taking an active part in several 
contests, and particularly at the battle and 
siege of Deeg, where, carried away by en- 
thusiasm, and armed only with a walking- 
stick, he headed an attackmg party of the 
British troops in their assault on the city. 
In successive years Mr. Metcalfe passed 
through different grades of office, and was 
employed as resident, or representative of 
the Bntish government at the courts of 
Scindiah, of the Great Mogul at Delhi, the 
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Nizam of the Deccan, and at Lahore, on a 
special mission to Runjeet Sing. He also 
filled the arduous office of chief secretary 
to government, and in 1827 became a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council of Bengal, and 
retained his seat for seven years, two years 
beyond the usual penod. In 1834 Sir 
Charles Metcalfe (who had succeeded to a 
baronetcy on the death of his father) was 
appointed leutenant-governor of the 
and the North-west provinces of India; and 
in the same year, on the retirement of Lord 
William Bentimck, he was named acting 
governor-general, the highest office which a 
civil servant of the East India Company 
can hold in Bengal; the crown having 
adopted the suggestion of Lord Wellesley, 
that the office of governor-general should 
not be held by any servant of the East 
India Company. As acting governor-gen- 
eral, Sir Charles Metcalfe granted a free 
press to British India, and adopted vanous 
liberal measures. In 1836 he was succeeded 
by Lord Auckland, who was appointed gov- 
ernor-general ; and the court of directors of 
the East India Company having disapproved 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe’s ordinance on the 
Indian press, he returned to England, and 
thus ended a useful career of 36 years’ 
service in Bntish India. In 1837 he was 
created a cavl K.C B. by His Majesty 
Wiuham IV., and retired, for a time, mto 
private hfe. In July, 1839, Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was mduced to quit his privacy, 
and undertake the office of captam-gene- 
ral or governor of Jamaica, which was 
strongly urged upon him, in consequence 
of the distracted state of affairs m that 
important colony. On his arrival at Ja- 
maica the governor called the Assembly 
together, frankly solicited their confidence, 
which was readily granted; and by a strict 
enforcement of justice, tempered with mercy 
—by firmness attended with mildness—he 
succeeded im restoring peace to the colony. 
General ill health, and the appearance of a 
cancer on his face, compelled Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, to the great regret of all parties, 
to relinquish the government of Jamaica on 
the 20th of May, 1842; and on his arnval 
in July of the same year Sir Charles Brodie 
excised a cancerous tumour from his cheek, 
after which he partially recovered—accepted 
the station of governor-general of Canada, 
and proceeded immediately to Kingston, 
in Western Canada, where he was sworn 
into office. 

The new governor-general stated that 
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while he recognized the just power and pri- 
vileges of the people to influence their rulers, 
and to regulate, through their representa- 
tives, the measures of the government, he 
reserved to himself the right of selecting the 
executive officers of the crown. The mem- 
bers of the Canadian Parhament, and also 
of the executive, were divided on the subject 
of the transfer of the seat of government 


Agra from Kingston, in Upper Canada, to Mon- 


treal m Lower Canada; and there was a 
great struggle for a parhamentary majority 
by Sir Allan Napier M‘Nab and his party. 
Sir C. Metcalfe did not interfere in these 
discussions, and the Assembly eventually de- 
cided for the removal. In 1844 the queen, 
as a mark of her appreciation of the long and 
valuable services of this distinguished ser- 
vant, created him Baron Metcalfe. 

It 18 unnecessary to enter into details 
here, on subjects of merely local interest, 
which influenced the majorities m the As- 
sembly and the persons entrusted with the 
executive government of the colony. No par- 
ticular event took place, except two awfully 
destructive fires which occurred at Quebec. 
Happily few hives were lost; but 1t was cal- 
culated that the dwellings of 24,000 people 
had been destroyed, many of whose inha- 
bitants were reduced to utter destitution. 
Subscriptions to the amount of £100,000 
were collected in the United Kingdom, and 
£35,000 was elsewhere raised for the rehef 
of the afflicted sufferers. 

In 1844 the Canadian Parhament was dis- 
solved, and a new one called, m which the 
views of the governor-general were supported 
by a small majonty. The high character, 
indomitable energy, and singleness of pur- 
pose habitually evinced by the representa- 
tive of the crown in Canada, enabled him to 
effect much good m traming the people for 
the future enjoyment of free institutions; 
and had his hfe and powers been spared, he 
would doubtless have assuaged the asperity 
which the violence of party feeling had d:f- 
fused over all classes im Canada. But m 
November, 1845, he was obliged to return to 
England, the cancer on his cheek haying re- 
appeared; and of this dreadful disease he 
soon after died, universally regretted. The 
kindness, the frank manhmess, forbearance, 
and christian charity of Lord Metcalfe were 
as tully appreciated m Canada as they had 
been in Jamaica and mm British India. 

Lord Stanley in the Canadian debate in 
the House of Lords on 13th June, 1849, 
descnbed him as “ that wise, great, and good 


— 
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man, of whose high qualities and transcen- 
dent ments it would be mmpossible to speak 
in terms of exaggerated praise.” His lord- 
ship drew an eloquent, but most truthful 
picture, when he said—“‘ He knew nothing 
more touching than the umform patience 
and fortitude with which, m the agony of an 
incurable disease, in the presence of death in 
its most loathsome and appallmg form, in 
the midst of the most violent party struggles, 
surrounded by the most distracting vexa- 
tions, and the extremest agony of body and 
mind—nothing could be more touching than 
the self-possession, the calmness, and tem- 
per with which he restramed the violence 
which assailed the governor of Canada.” 
The then commander-in-clyef in British 
North Amenca, Lieutenant-general Earl 
Cathcart, was appointed administrator of the 
government. At this pemod the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine, then governor of 
Jamaica, was m England on leave of absence. 
Lord Elgin had succeeded Sir Charles 
Metcalfe nm May, 1842, in the administra- 
tion of the affairs of Jamaica, and hs 
conduct had given universal satisfaction in 
the colony, to his sovereign, and to her 
majesty’s government. Huis lordship had 
mherited and imbibed from his father a ca- 
pacity for public life. The late Earl of 
Elgin had been chiefly employed in the 
diplomatic service, and durmg the eventful 
period at the close of the last, and the 
beginning of the present century, his ex- 
ertions as his majesty’s representative with 
the Sublime Porte, at Constantinople, were 
effectively mstrumental m aiding the late 
Marquis Wellesley im the successful issue of 
Ins lordship’s project for the expulsion of 
the French from Egypt by the combined 
armies from England and from India. Lord 
Elgin was, contrary to the law of nations, 
imprisoned by Napoleon for his exertions ; 
which were never requited by the govern- 
ment of Britain. The sacrifice of the Athe- 
nian Marbles to the French emperor would 
have secured his freedom, but his lordship’s 
patnotie spirit destined them for his own 
country, and would not abandon his object 
even for personal freedom or riches. The 
grant from the British parliament only re- 
paid half his expenses in conveying them 
from the shores of Greece, to be cared for 
and appreciated in Bnitain; bat his desire 
of raising the standard of taste among his 
countrymen was accomplished. The present 
peer was born in 1811, educated at Oxford, 
returned member for Southampton to the 
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Imperial Parliament, where he made an 
effective speech on the Address, which at 
once marked him as a statesman, and 
opened the door of office to him while in 
England. Huis accession to the earldom 
removed him from the House of Commons, 
and her majesty’s government being anxious 
to nominate a successor to Sir Charles Met- 
calfe m the government of Jamaica, Lord 
Elgin accepted the appointment, which he 
fulfilled greatly to the satisfaction of his 
sovereign, and to the Whig as well as Con- 
servative party. Earl Grey subsequently 
stated m the House of Lords, that Lord 
Elgm was nearly a stranger to him when 
he recommended his lordship to the queen 
for the government of Canada; and durimg 
the recent parhamentary discussions states- 
men of all parties m both houses united m 
bearing testimony to the ability and integ- 
rity of the governor-general, the difficulties 
of whose position are, perhaps, even greater 
than those of his predecessors. Lord Lynd- 
hurst, in the debate of 20th of June, 1848, 
while opposing the “Canada Indemnity 
Bill,” said, “  believe—and I state it on the 
testimony of many persons who have the 
best means of knowledge—Lord Elgin to be 
a most honest and conscientious as well as 
able man.” The Earl of Elgin was appointed 
Governor-General of Canada 1st of October, 
1846, and arrived in Canada in January, 1847. 

The principal feature m the admimustra- 
tion of the Earl of Elgm has been the pass- 
ing of a bill by the legislature of Canada for 
the indemnification of parties in the Lower 
province, who had suffered by the rebellion 
of 1837-38. The bill has occasioned con- 
siderable excitement in Canada, and given 
rise to much discussion in the Imperial Par- 
liament, and as the question raised mm Eng- 
land, both in the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords, involves the free exer- 
cise of what is termed “ responsible,” or, 
more properly speaking, “ constitutional ” 
government in the colonies, 1t will be desir- 
able to place on record a brief narrative of 
the principal circumstances connected with 
this measure, derived from the documents 
laid before Parlament. 

On the 26th January, 1838, Earl Gosford, 
then governor-general, addressed a letter 
from Quebec to Lord Glenelg, then her 
majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
in which he informed her majesty’s govern- 
ment that “many loyal individuals in Lower 
Canada had sustained losses to a greater or 
less extent, from the rebels having taken 
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possession of and laid waste their property, 
or from the same having been destroyed by 
the military operations necessary for putting 
down the insurrection ;” and the governor- 
general inquired “ whether any and what 
description of losses incurred from the above 
causes were to be indemnified, and in what 
manner.” A committee of the Executive 
Council of Lower Canada, of Messrs. Stew- 
art, Pemberton, Panet, and Guesnal, on 21st 
January, 1838, having deliberated on the 
subject, recommended “ an advance, by way 
of loan, to any loyal subject who can show 
satisfactorily that the whole or greater part 
of his property has been destroyed, without 
any connivance or fault of the applicant, by 
the rebels or her majesty’s forces, during the 
late insurrection, a sum not exceeding one- 
third of the estimated loss; the party giving 
good security for the repayment of the 
amount so advanced, without interest, in 
case of the government hereafter deciding 
that such losses are not to be indemmified by 
the public.” 

On the 26th April, 1838, an ordinance 
(1 Vie. c. 7) was passed by the Special Coun- 
cil of Lower Canada, under the admunustra- 
tion of heutenant-general Sir John Colborne, 
authorizing the appomtment of commussion- 
ers “ to investigate the clams of certam loyal 
inhabitants of the province for losses sus- 
tamed durmg the late unnatural rebelhon.” 

On the 6th March, 1838, an act (1 Vic 
c. 13) was passed by the legislature of Upper 
Canada, authonzmg the appointment of 
commissioners to make a dihgent and im- 
partial inquiry into the amount of losses 
sustained by “certain inhabitants of this 
province” during the late unnatural rebel- 
hon.” The word “doyal” does not appear 
in this act. The commissioners were to 
inquire into all matters and things under 
oath, to pumsh false swearmg, and to fur 
nish to the lieutenant-general accounts of 
their proceedings in writing. The report of 
the commissioners in Upper Canada gives 
full details of the property destroyed by th 
rebels in Upper Canada, and also that de- 
stroyed by the American “sympathisers,” 
or imvaders, 

On lith May, 1838, the legislature o! 
Upper Canada passed an act (c. 68), author. 
imng the issue of provineial debentures tc 
the amount of about £5,000, bearing 6 pe 
cent, mterest, and redeemable after 20 years 
to certain persons whose claims for losses 
during the insurrection in Upper Canada in 
December, 1837, had been investigated 
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The House of Assembly also addressed the 
queen, praying the reimbursement of the 
money thus granted from the imperial trea- 
sury. The Marquis of Normanby, as her 
majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on 27th June, 1839, informed Sir G. Arthur, 
lieutenant-governor of Upper Canada, that 
he was commanded by the queen to express 
to the Assembly her majesty’s regret that 
she could not hold out any prospect of the 
indemnity-money bemg repaid by Parlia- 
ment, the people of England being already 
tharged with the military defence of the 
province. 

In 1839, an act was passed by the legis- 
lature of Upper Canada to “ascertain and 
provide for the payment of all just claims 
arising the late rebellion and invasion 
of the province.” The preamble of this Act 
conveyed a pledge that the indemnity should 
wtimately be borne by the Impenal treasury. 

Lord John Russell, as her majesty’s Se- 
cretary of State for the Colomes, on 12th 
October, 1839, dechned giving the assent of 
the crown, stating, that even if the principle 
of the preamble were admitted, it would be 
of no avail, unless with the previous sanction 
of Parhament. Huis lordship, however, in- 
formed Sir George Arthur, the heutenant- 
governor, that xf the colomal legislature 
should pass a simular bill, free from the 
objection of pledgmg Parhament for the 
payment of the indemmty-money, he would 
be ready to advise the giving of the royal 
assent. 

In 1840 an act was passed by the United 
Legislature of Canada (8 Vic. c. 72), ap- 
propriating £40,000 “for the payment ot 
all just claims arising from the late rebellion 
and invasion of the province.” The money 
to be collected and levied from tavern h- 
cences and other duties in the province, and 
apportioned by three commissioners on oath. 
The royal assent was given to this act, and 
it was promulgated 22nd October, 1840. 
A further act was passed 28th July, 1847, 
adding £3,613 8s. 9d. to the £40,000 
authorized by the 8 Vic. c. 72. Nothing 
was stated in the act relative to loyalty ; 
the, matters to be investigated involved 
solely the justness, or as Mr. Poulett Thom- 
son expressed it, the validity of the claims. 

Under this act it is stated by Mr. Hincks 
the receiver-general of Canada, that many 
persons who were known to be rebels re- 
ceived payment for supplies rendered to the 
military, or for damage sustained. 

During 1838, and im subsequent years, 
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the losses sustamed in Lower Canada by 
the rebels and American invaders, was re- 
peatedly under examination and discussion. 
Previous to the arrival of Mr. P. Thomson 
as governor-general, £21,000 had been 
awarded to the sufferers by Sir J. Colborne, 
and Mr. Thomson urged on her mayjesty’s 
government that the Impenal Parliament 
should defray, at least, some of these claims. 

In 1845 the council of Lord Metcalfe 
(then consisting of what is termed the con- 
servative party in Canada) proposed that a 
special fand, derived from tavern and mar- 
mage hecenses, which formed part of the 
revenue of the consolidated fund m Canada, 
and was more productive m Upper than 
Lower Canada, should be surrendered to 
the municipahtes; and that in Upper Canada 
it should, in the first place, be charged 
with the payment of the rebellion indem- 
nity losses. Previous to this proposal being 
carned in the Canadian Parliament, a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by the 
Iiouse of Assembly, praying his excellency 
“to cause proper measures to be adopted, 
in order to ensure to the inhabitants of 
Lower Canada indemnity for just losses by 
them sustaimed durmg the rebellion of 1837 
and 1838.” 

The French party in the United Legis- 
lature assented to this act for mdemuufica- 
tion m Upper Canada: a proposition was 
made, and confirmed by the above resolu- 
tion, that a similar act should be passed 
for Lower Canada. On the 24th of No- 
vember, 1845, Lord Metcalfe, the governor- 
general, issued a commission to Messrs. 
Dione, Moore, Jacques, Viger, Simpson, 
and Beaudry, to inquire mto the losses 
sustained by her majesty’s loyal subjects 
in Lower Canada. On the retirement 
of Lord Metcalfe the commission was re- 
newed on the 12th of December, 1845, by 
the Earl of Cathcart, as administrator of 
the province, to the same persons; and the 
commissioners were instructed to “ classify 
carefully the cases of those who may have 
jomed wn the said rebellion, or who may have 
been arding and abetiiung therein, from the 
cases of those who did not; stating particu- 
larly, but succnctly, the nature of the loss 
sustained in each case, its amount and char- 
acter, and, as far as possible, ite cause.” 

An investigation of this nature would, if 
efficiently performed, necessarily enable the 
government to ascertain what were “ just’’ 
claims, without entermg on the debateable 
ground of what constituted treason, or who 
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were traitors or rebels; but a difficulty 
arose in the minds of the commissioners as 
to their powers and means of procuring 
evidence, and on the 27th of February the 
government decided that the commissioners 
were to be “ guided by the sentences of the 
courts of law,” and that they had no powers 
to call for persons or papers. 

On the 18th of April, 1846, the commis- 
sioners reported to Lord Cathcart, that they 
recognized claims to the number of 2,176, 
and of the value of £241,965, viz., personal 
property £111,127, real property £68,961, 
and damages not comprised in the foregoing 
heads £61,877. In the latter was mcluded 
£9,000 for interest, £2,000 for quartermg 
troops, £30,000 indemnity for imprison- 
ment, interruption of busmess or trade, 
privation of goods destroyed or carried off, 
and banishment: the remamder represented 
various losses, such as account books, trade 
effects, &c. The commissioners were of 
opinion that £100,000 would be a sufficient 
and fair equivalent to the losses sustamed, 
and they stated, that “the want of power 
to proceed to a stnct and regular investi- 
gation of the losses 1n question, left them 
no other resource than to trust to the alle- 
gations of the claimants as to the amount 
and nature of thew losses.” Some of the 
clams the commissioners considered mad- 
missible, and others were evidently exor- 
bitant. 

On the 19th of June, 1846, the United 
Legislature passed “an act to provide for 
the payment of certain rebellion losses in 
Lower Canada.” The act also empowered 
the issumng of £9,986 7s 2d. m debentures 
towards the payment of the said mdemnity. 

On Lord Elgin’s assumption of the go- 
vernment of Canada m January, 1847, he 
found the question im the state described. 
The Conservative administration by which 
he was surrounded, dissolved the House of 
Assembly in the hope of strengthening their 
position; but the new Assembly convened 
under their auspices, placed the adminis- 
tration mm a minority, and compelled it to 
give place to what would be termed in Eng- 
land the Whig or Reform Party. By the 
constitution of Canada the governor-general 
is bound to act only through “ responsible” 
advisers—-that 18, those who possess the 
confidence of the province; and the only 
legitimate proof of that confidence is a 
majority i the House of Assembly. 

The Reform admimistration proceeded to 
carry out the measures adopted by their 
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predecessors in office for the indemnification 
of the rebellion losses; and, accordingly, on 
the 27th of February, 1849, an act was 
introduced, and read without opposition in 
the House of Assembly, “to provide for 
the indemnification of parties im Lower 
Canada, whose p was destroyéd dur- 
ing the rebellion of 1887-388." The pre- 
amble recited the different steps that had 
been taken during preceding years, and 
authorised the issue of debentures to the 
amount of £100,000, for the payment of 
this indemnity. But as the commissioners 
of 1846 reported their inability to make a 
strict and regular investigation of the losses 
mm question, the preamble declared— it 18 
necessary and just that the particulars of 
such losses, not yet paid and _ satisfied, 
should form the subject of more minute 
inquiry under legislative authority, and that 
the same, so far only as they may have 
arisen from the total or partial, unjust, 
unnecessary, or wanton destruction of the 
dwellings, buildings, property, and effects of 
the said mhabitants, and from the seizure, 
taking or carrymg away of their property 
and effects, should be paid and satisfied ; 
provided that zone of the persons who have 
been convicted of high treason, alleged to 
have been committed m that part of this 
province formerly the province of Lower 
Lower Canada, since the ist day of No- 
vember, 1837, or who, having been charged 
with high treason or other offences of a trea- 
sonable nature, and having been committed 
to the custedy of the sheriff wn the gaol of 
Montreal, submitted themselves to the will 
and pleasure of her majesty, and were there- 
upon transported to her majesty’s Islands of 
Bermuda, shall be entitled to any indemnity 
for losses sustamed during or after the said 
rébellion, or in consequence thereof ” 

This act, after much discussion, was passed 
by the House of Assembly and by the Le- 
gislative Council. It was opposed on the 
ground, that rebels might obtain compen- 
sation, which the administration repeatedly 
asserted was not the intention of the act; 
and no objection having been made by her 
majesty’s government to the previous act 
for Upper Canada, or to any of the pro- 
ceedings adopted by Lords Gosford, Syden- 
ham, Metcalfe, and Cathcart, the governor- 
general deemed it ns duty to give his 
assent. It was well known that much 
property had been wantonly destroyed in 
the Lower province, and a pledge had been 
given by the members of Upper Canada to 
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those of Lower Canada, previous to the 
passing of the indemnity bill for Upper 
Canada, that a similar act should be adopted 
for Lower Canada. The money was not to 
come out of the Imperial treasury, but to be 
raised by the people, whose representatives 
had, by a considerable majonty (48 to 32) 
enacted the law, which was confirmed by the 
Legislative Council, consisting of 31 English 
and 15 French members nominated for hfe, 
and independent of the governor or of the peo- 
ple; and it was clearly the bounden duty of the 
representative of the crown in Canada to do 
that which his sovereign would necessarily 
have done in England, namely, assent to a 
rheasure passed by majorities in the House 
of Commons and in the House of Lords. 
Had Lord Elgin declined to take this 
course, he would have thrown the whole 
colory into irremediable confusion; the 
disastrous contest of races would have 
broken out afresh; the constitution granted 
by the Queen and Parliament of Great 
Britain would have been treated as a nul- 
hty; the declaration of our gracious sover- 
eign, that it was the “ anxious desire of her 
majesty that her British North Amercan 
subjects should enjoy that freedom which 
is the birth-right of Britons,’ would have 
been set aside; and every other colony to 
which Great Britam might hereafter grant 
constitutional government, might justly 
doubt the permanence of a constitution 
whose first principles were hable to be 
abrogated or altered according to the fluc- 
tuating state of party feeling, either in the 
colony or at home. 

To have dissolved the Canadian Parlia- 
ment on the subject would have been un- 
just: when that parhament was convened 
the question was before the colony, and its 
principle ratified by the Upper Canada act ; 
and to have reserved the act for the assent 
of the queen, would have thrown on the 
crown a degree of responsibility which its 
representative felt himself bound to incur. 
The governor-general, therefore, wisely, and 
in a spimt of justice, and also of concilation, 
to all classes, gave his assent; but in con- 
sequence of the street riots in Montreal, 
promoted by the opponents of the act, and 
the disgraceful proceedings of the mob in 
burning the House of Parliament at Mon- 
treal, and thus destroying its magnificent 
hbrary, Lord: Elgin patriotically tendered 
his resignation of the arduous and respon- 
sible office, which he filled with dignified 
neutrality between violent contending par- 
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ties, and which, from the commencement of | governor-general by a considerable majority, 


his administration, his lordship declared it 
had been his unremitting study to maintain. 
The queen and her majesty’s government 
immediately expressed full approval of the 
whole conduct of the governor-general ; 
urgently desired his retention of the office he 
had so meritoriously and judiciously filled ; 
and the House of Commons and the House 
of Lords ratified the decision of her ma- 
jesty’s ministers. The approbation of the 
queen was thus strongly expressed by the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, in the 
concluding aph of a despatch dated 
18th of May, 1849:—“ Relying, therefore, 
upon your devotion to the interests of Ca- 
nada, I feel assured that you will not be 
induced by the unfortunate occurrences 
which have taken place, to retire from the 
high office which the queen has been pleased 
to entrust to you, and which, from the value 
she puts upon your past services, it is her 
majesty’s anxious wish that you should 
retain.” Sir Robert Peel most ably sup- 
ported the policy pursued by Lord John 
Russell and Earl Grey. The House of As- 
sembly in Canada voted an address to the 


‘which was tantamount to an approval of his 


policy; and about forty addresses were pre- 
sented to him from Montreal, Quebec, and 
various places in Upper and Lower Canada. 
The violent language and proceedings of 
the minority have inflicted much injury 
on Canada; and the inflammatory articles 
printed im the Montreal Gazette of 25th 
April, 1849, and laid before the British Par- 
hament in May, 1849, cannot be palliated. 
Canada wants capital to cultivate its waste 
lands, to make railroads and canals, and to 
improve its valuable territory. Capital can 
only be attracted by peace, by order, by an 
union of all classes cordially combining for 
the welfare of their common country. May 
this recent agitation be the expinng contest 
of the opposing races in Canada; the colo- 
nists, whether of English or French descent, 
are now all British subjects, and have been 
so for nearly a century (90 years)—the queen 
and government of Great Britain acknow- 
ledge no distinction, and it 1s the interest, as 
it 1s the pohcy, of England that Canada 
should be peaceful. prosperous, united, and 


happy. 


CHAPTER II. 
TOPOGRAPHY, BIVERS, LAKES, TOWNSHIPS, CHIEF CITIES, ETC. 


Canapa, under the dominion of France, was 
governed as one province, and after its con- 
quest by the British, in 1760, was considered 
as such until 1791; when the colony was 
divided into two provinces by an order of the 
King in Council, viz.—the er or Eastern, 
in which the French population resided; 
and the Upper or Western, to which the re- 
fugee loyalists from the United States and 
emigrants from Britain chiefly resorted. 
After the rebellion of 1837, ’38, ’39, the 
|two provinces were reunited, and on the 
passing of the Act of Union in 1840, and 
the consequent alterations in the new Legis- 
lative Assembly, the electoral divisions and 
boundanes of counties were altered. The 
existing arrangements will be shewn in the 
chapter on Population ; in the present chap- 
ter the geographical features will be preserved 
as better calculated to afford a correct idea 
of the physical features of the country. 


The whole province, exclusive of the adja- 
cent regions claamed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, may be said to extend in a S.W. 
direction from the island of Anticosti, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, to the 8. extremity of 
Lake Ene, a distance of 1000 miles. From 
Lake Erie to the N.W. boun of the 
colony, in the parallel of 50° N, the dis- 
tance, as the crow flies, is 600 miles, and 
from Quebec to the N.W. limits of Lake 
Supenor, the distance is nearly 1000 miles. 
The largest portion of the province is ditu- 
ated between the parallels of 45° to 50° N.: 
but the fine districts between Lakes Ontano, 
Erie, and Huron, extend from 45° to 41° 
30’ N. in a 8.W. direction for nearly 400 
miles, with a breadth varying from 50 to 
150 miles. 

The coast of Labrador lies between the 
parallels of 50° and 60° N.; a rigorous cli- 
mate and sterile soil have prevented its colo 
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nization. 
on the N., N E, and N.W., have not been 
clearly defined, and the area has_ been 
variously estimated; in Eastern or Lower 
Canada, exclusive of Labrador, the nver and 
gulf of St. Lawrence, and the lakes, the area 
1s about 210,000 square Enghsh miles The 
gulf and river of St. Lawrence cover upwards 
of 50,000 square miles. The vast lakes 
and numerous rivers mn Western or Upper 
Canada render it difficult to give approxima- 
tive accuracy to the landed area. 

The natural features of Canada partake 
of the most romantic sublimities and pic- 
turesque beauties , indeed the least 1magina- 
tive beholder cannot fail to be struck with 
the alternations of ranges of mountains, 
magnificent rivers, immense lakes, boundless 
forests, extensive praines, and foaming ca- 
taracts. 

Beginning with the bold sea-coast of the 
ocean-hke river St. Lawrence, 1t may be 
observed that the castcrn parts are high, 
mountainous, and covered with forests on 
both sides of the St Lawrence to its very 
edge, on the northern side the mountains 
run parallel with the river to Quebec, where 
they take a W and SW course on the 
southern side the mountamous range doe: 
not approach within 60 mulcs of Quebec, 
when it quits the parallel of the river 
and runs m a SW and S direction mto 
the United States. The mountains S of 
the St Lawrence rise abruptly at Percé, be- 
tween the Bay of Chaleur and the Bay of 
Gaspé They follow the course of the river 


| at a greater distance from its banks than 


those on the opposite side, and are connected. 
by the Green Mountains of Vermont with 
the loftier ridge of the Alleghames, which 
divide the tmbutanes of the Atlantic from 
those of the Oluo. The country situated 
between the mountain ranges on either side 
of the river and the boundary line of East 
Canada m 45° north, forms the valley o 
the St. Lawrence. In order to give a clear 
view of this valley, 1t may be well to divid 
it mto sections, and then treat briefly of thc 
rivers and lakes throughout the province— 
beginnmg with the sea-coast 
I. Norra sipE oF THE Sr LawrENcE 
The most northerly and eastcrly section o 
the province of Eastern Canada, extending 
from Ance au Sablon on the Labrador coast tc 
the Saguenay river, lat. 48° 5’, long. 69° 37’ 
occupies a front of 650 miles, of which little 
more 1s known than the appearance of the 
coast, as noted from tune to time by fisher 
VOL. I. 


The boundaries of the province’ 
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men and hunters Bold mountainous fea- 
ures generally charactense the coast hne, 
m some places the range recedes from the 
‘hores of the gulf and river St. Lawrence to 
he extent of 12 or 15 miles, leaving a decp 
swampy flat or moss-bed nearly three feet m 
depth, while m others (as at Portneuf, 10 
miles E of the Saguenay) the shores arc of 
moderate elevation, and composed alter- 
nately of chffs of hght-coloured sand, and | 
tufts or clumps of evergreens. 

The tountry between the two points above- 
stated, 13s well watered by numerous rivers, 
among which may be mentioned the Grande 
and Petite Bergcronnes, the Portneuf, Mis- 
sisiquinak, Betsiamites, Bustard, Manicou- 
gan, Ichimanipistic (or seven islands), St 
John, St Austins, and Esquimaux 

II The second geographical division of 
the province N of the river St. Lawrence, 
is that comprised within the mouths of the 
Saguenay and St. Maurice mvers, which 
form the great highways to the northern 
territorics, and ramify m various directions 
with numerous lIesser streams and lakes. 
The distance between the Saguenay and the 
St Maurice 1s about 200 miles. From 
Quebec to the Saguenay there 1s a lofty 
and clearly defined range of mountains, 
from Cape Tourment, the ndge 1s un- 
broken (save where rivers find their exits 
m the St. Lawrence) to 15 miles below 
Saguenay. Beyond this coast border, the 
country 1s in some places flat, in others 
undulated by chams of hills of modcrate 
height, and well watered by numerous lakcs 
and rivers, among the latter are the St 
Charles, the Montmorenci, the Great Raver, 
or St Ann’s, the Rivicre du Goufire, Black 
River, &ce. 

The country N W of Quebec, between 
that city and the St. Maurice, 1s not so 
strongly marked as on the S E towards the 
Saguenay, the land gently ascends from 
the St Lawrence banks, presenting an ex- 
tremely picturesque prospect, the effect of 
the nch groupmg of water, wood, and highly 
cultivated ground beimg heightened by the 
shadowy forms of remote and lofty moun- 
tams. The mvers Jacques Cartier, Port- 
neuf, St. Ann’s and Batiscan, with their 
numerous tributaries, tend also to fertilize 
and adorn this delightful district 

III The third territorial section N of 
St Lawrence, embraces the country lying 
between the St Maurice river and the junc- 
tion of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence, where 
West and East Canada meet The aspect 
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of the country from 5 to 15 miles from the 
river’s bank is marked by shghtly elevated 
table ridges, with occasional abrupt acch- 
vities and plains of moderate extent. 

The islands of Montreal, Jesus, and 
Perrot, situate m the nver St Lawrence, 
come within this section. Montreal, the 
largest of the three, 1s of a trangular shape, 
32 mules long by 10 broad, lymg at the con- 
fluence of the Ottawa and St Lawrence, and 
separated on the N.W. from isle Jesus, by 
the mviére des Prairies. Montreal exhibits 
a surface nearly level, with the exception of 
a mountain (Coteau St Pierre) and one or 
two hills of shght elevation, from which flow 
numerous strcams and rivulets The island 
is mchly cultivated and tastefully adorned 
Isle Jesus, N W of Montreal, 21 miles long 
by 6 broad, 1s everywhere level, fertile, and 
admirably tilled, off its S W. end 1s asle 
Bizard, about 4 miles in length and nearly 
oval, well cleared and tenanted Isle Per- 
rot hes off the SW. end of Montreal, 7 
miles long by 3 broad; level, sandy, and not 
well cleared, the small islets de Ja Paix are 
annexed to the seigmory of Isle Perrot, and 
serve for pasturage 

Tittle 1s known of the mterior of that 
portion of the province which 1s bounded by 
the Ottawa or Grand River; so far as it has 
been explored, it 1s not distinguished by the 
boldness which characterises the castern scc- 
tion of Lower Canada, now and then small 
ridges and extcnsive plains are met with, 
receding from the bed of the Ottawa, whose 
margm 1s an alluvial flat, flooded often by 
the spring freshes and autumnal rams, to 
the extent of a mile from the river’s bed. 
The Bytown tract, extending 200 milcs up 
the Ottawa, to the Upper Allumettes lake 
is in general level or gently sloping, and 1s 
traversed by several tributaries of the Ot- 
tawa, towards which it gradually declines. 

IV. Sours sipe oF THE St. LAwh ENCE — 
We now turn to the region on the south 
of the St Lawrence, beginning as before at 
the sea coast—on which the extensive county 
and district of Gaspé 1s situate. This large 
tract of termtory which extends 90 mules 
from north to south, and has a sea coast of 
380 miles, with a range of mountains skirting 
the St Lawrence to the N., and another 
at no remote distance from the shores of 
Ristigouche nver and Bay of Chaleur ;— 
between these ridges is an elevated and bro- 
ken valley, occasionally intersected by deep 
ravines The district is well wooded, and 
watered by numerous rivers and lakes; the 
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soul rich, and yielding abundant crops when 
tilled The sea-beach is low (with the ex- 
ception of the lofty and perpendicular cliffs 
of Cape Gaspé) and 1s frequently used as the 
highway of the territory; behind 1t, the land 
nses m Ingh, round, and well wooded hills. 
The chief mvers are the Rustigouche, into 
which fall the Pscudy, Goummitz, Guadam- 
gonichoue, Mistoue, and Matapediac; the 
Grand and Little Nouvelle, Grand and Lit- 
tle Cascapediac, Caplin, Bonaventure, East 
Nouvelle, and Port Daniel, which discharge 
themselves into the Bay of Chaleur ;—Granc 
and Little Pabos, Grand and Little River, and 
Mal Bay River, flowmg wmto the Gulf of St 
Lawrence —the nmver St John, and north- 
east and south-west branches, fall mto Gaspé 
Bay. There are also many lakes 

V. The country comprised between the 
W. boundary of Gaspé, and the E. of the 
Chaudiére miver, fronts the St Lawrence 
river to the NW _ for 250 miles, and 1s 
bounded on the SE by the Ingh lands 
dividing the British termtones from those of 
the United States These high lands are 62 
miles from the St Lawrence at their nearest 
pomt, but on approachmg the Chaudiére 
river, they diverge southwardly. The physi- 
cal aspect of this district, is not so moun- 
tainous as the opposite bank of the St 
Lawrence; 1t may more properly be charac- 
terised as a hilly region, abounding m exten- 
sive vallies. The immediate border of the 
St Lawrence 1s flat, soon however nsing in 
irregular ridges, and attaming considerable 
height, and forming an extent of table-land; 
which, at the distance of 15 to 20 miles from 
the shores of the St. Lawrence, gently de- 
scends towards the nver St. John, beyond 
which it agam reascends, acquirnng a 
greater degree of altitude towards the 
sources of the Allegash, and finally merging 
in the Connecticut range of mountains. 

VI. The last section of Lower Canada, S. 
of the St. Lawrence, 1s the exceedingly 
valuable tract W. of the mver Chaudiére 
fronting the St. Lawrence, and having im its 
rear the high lands of Connecticut, and the 
parallel of 45° of N. lat., which consti- 
tutes the S and S E. boundary of Eastern 
Canada, where the latter 1s divided from the 
American States of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and New York The physical aspect 
greatly vanes throughout this extensive sec- 
tion; at the mouth of the Chaudiére the 
banks of the St. Lawrence still retain the 
boldness for which they are remarkable at 
Quebee and Point Levi, but proceeding 
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westward, they gradually subside to a mode- 
rate elevation, till they sink mto the flats of 
Baie du Febre, and form the marshy shore 
of Lake St. Peter, the remainder of the 
country bemg a mchly fuxunant plain. Pro- 
ceeding from Lake St. Peter towards Mon- 
treal, the majestic grandeur of the country 
about Quebec contrasts with the picturesque 
champagne beauties of Richeheu, Verchéres, 
Chambly, and La Praine distncts. In the 
former especially, the eye of the spectator 1s 
delighted with a succession of fertile fields, 
luxunant meadows, flourishing settlements, 
neat hamesteads, gay villages, and even de- 
hightful villas, adornmg the banks of the 
Richeheu, the Yamaska, and the St. Law- 
rence, whilst in the distance are seen the 
towering mountain tops of Rouville and 
Chambly, Rougemont, Mount Johnson, and 
Boucherville. As the country recedes from 
the St Lawrence banks to the E and S.E, 
it gradually swells into mdges, becomes pro- 
gressively more hilly, and finally assumes a 
mountaimous character towards lakes Mem- 
phramagog and St Francis, beyond which it 
continues to preserve more or less a similar 
aspect, to the borders of the Chaudiére, and 
the height of land at the Connecticut’s 
sources. Colonel Bouchette, the surveyor- 
general of Lower Canada, to whose valuable 
observations I am so much indebted 1m this 
volume, 1s of opinion that the range of hills 
traversing Bolton, Orford, &c., are a con- 
tinuation of the Green Mountains, which 
form a conspicuous ridge runmng from S 
to W through the State of Vermont. Mr 
W. E. Logan, the provincial geologist, says, 
“that between Montreal and Quebec the 
valley of the St. Lawrence has a general 
NE course, and presents a flat surface on 
each bank of the river This plain extends 
from 12 to 20 miles in breadth on the N W. 
side of the mver, to the flank of a wide- 
spread, hilly, but not very elevated country 
On the S.E. side of the river the plams are 
30 to 40 miles wide, and with the interven- 
tion of a few moderate undulations, reach 
the foot of a range called the Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont, which, after entering 
Canada, dechne in height; but a few isolated 
peaks are 4000 feet above the sea. <A con- 
tinuous mountain-belt bounds the S.E. side, 
presenting a gently undulating surface. 
These ranges of mountain and valley are 
parallel to one another, and to the St. Law- 
rence.” Several isolated mountains nse 
from the valleys or plains of Yamaska and 
Chambly, and give a romantic interest to 
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the scenery, the beauty of which 1s increased 
by numerous rivers, lakes, and rivulets 
winding in every direction The chef nvers 
are the Chaudiére, which forms the eastern 
boundary, the Becancour, Nicolet (two 
branches), St. Francis, Yamaska, Richelieu 
(or Chambly), Chateauguay and Salmon all 
but the three last having them source within 
the province. The chief lakes are the Mcm- 
phramagog, of which part belongs to Canada, 
and part to the United States, Scaswam- 
nmipus, Tomefobhi, St Francis, Nicolet, Pitt, 
Wilham, Trout, and many others of less 
importance 

Dr. Thomas Rolfe, who has laboured 
strenuously in behalf of Canada, remarks, 
that “from 100 miles below Quebec to 100 
miles above Montreal, on both sides of the 
St Lawrence, there 1s a most beautiful 
country, not only cleared, cultivated, and 
thickly settled, but actually adorned with a 
continuous line of villages on either bank 
There 1s not a point from which the spire of 
a spacious and elegant parish church does 
not grect the eye, and frequently there are 
many to be seen m the same view’ The 
eastern portion of Canada, and probably the 
eastern townships, contam the greatest 
variety of beautiful scenery, mountain, rock, 
hill, dale, plam, forest, water-fall, lake, and 
river.” 

Having thus briefly shown the gcogra- 
phical divisions of East Canada, we may pro- 
ceed to the exanunation of the great artery 
which passes through both divisions of the 
province, and the islands and districts adja- 
cent, beginning with the 

Guur or St Lawrence, which reccives 
the waters of the numerous lakes and rivers 
of the Canadian portion of the American 
continent, and is formed by the westcrn 
coast of Newfoundland, the eastern shores 
of Labrador, the eastern extremity of the 
province of New Brunswick, part of Nova 
Scotia, and the island of Cape Breton; and 
communicates with the Atlantic by three 
different channels; namely, by the Gut of 
Canso (a narrow passage dividing Cape Bre- 
ton from Nova Scotia), by a considerably 
wider channel between Cape North, in Cape 
Breton isle, and Cape Ray, mn Newfound- 
land , and by the narrow straits of Belle-isle, 
which separate the coast of Labrador from 
Newfoundland. The distance from Cape 
Rosier, Gaspé Bay, lat. 48° 50’ 41”, long. 
64° 15’ 24”, to Cape Ray, m Newfoundland, 
lat 47° 36’ 49”, long. 59° 21’, 1s 79 leagues ; 
and from Nova Scotia to Labrador the dis- 
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tance 1s 106 leagues. There are several 
islands in the Gulf—the one most dangerous 
to navigators, from its position, the steep- 
ness of its shores, and the dense fogs fre- 
quent on this coast, 1s m the principal 
entrance, between Newfoundland and Cape 
Breton, m lat. 47° 12’ 88”, long. 60° 1)’ 24”, 
compass variation, 23° 45’ W. The isle is 
named St. Paul’s, and is small and barren. 
On the S. side of the bay 1s Prmce Edward’s 
or St. John’s island, which extends m a 
crescent-hke form 1238 mules, but 1s at its 
narrowest part only 12 miles across. To the 
northward are the small Magdalen islands, 
11 m number, between the parallels of 47° 
50’ and 47° 38’ N. lat, and 61° 27’ and 62° 
W. long., which were granted to Sur Isaac 
Coffin as a reward for his naval services. 
Five or six of them are inhabited by French 
Canadian, and Enghsh and Insh settlers, 
altogether numbering 1000, who carry on a 
profitable fishery. Magdalen isle, the largest, 
is 17 leagues in length, but very narrow, 
bemg mn some places not more than a mile 
wide North of the Magdalens is Brion’s 
island, and beyond this are the Bird isles or 
rocks ; the most northerly portion being m 
lat 47° 50’ 28”, long 61° 12’ 53”, 

The river St. Lawrence, from the mag- 
nificent basm of Lake Superior in East 
Canada, has a course to the sea of nearly 
3,000 miles, and a varying breadth of from 
1 to 90 miles. Including the lakes Ontario, 
Ene, and Huron, through which it passes, 
it is navigable for ships of a large class very 
nearly 2,000 mules, and the remainder of 
1ts course for barges, batteaux, and vessels 
drawing httle water, of from 10 to 15 and 
even 60 tons burthen. The remotest spring 
of the St. Lawrence, if we consider the 
Canadian Jakes as merely extensive widen- 
ings of it, 1s the stream called St Lewis m 
lat 48° 30’ N., long. about 93° W., from 
which its general direction thtough lakes 
Superior and Huron 1s § E. to Lake Enme— 
nearly due EK. from that lake, and then N.E 
to the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It receives 
im its majestic course most of the rivers that 
have their sources in the extensive range 
of mountams called the Land’s Height, 
and also those intersecting the mdge which 
commences on its south bank, and runs 
nearly south-west to Lake Champlam. From 
the sea to Montreal, this superb mver 18 
called the St. Lawrence, from thence to 
Kingston in Upper Canada, the Cataraqui 
or Iroquois; between Lakes Ontario and 
Ine, the Niagara, between lakes Erie and 
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St. Clair the Detroit; between lakes St. 
Clair and Huron the St. Clair; and between 
lakes Huron and Supenor the distance is 
called the Narrows, or Falls of St. Mary. 
The St Lawrence discharges mto the ocean 
annually about 4,277,880 nmuilhon of tons of 
fresh water, of which 2,112,120 million of 
tons may be reckoned melted snow; the 
quantity discharged before the thaw comes 
on, beng 4,512 million of tons per day 
for 240 days, and the quantity after the 
thaw begins, being 25,560 milhon per day 
for 125 days, the depths and velocity when 
m and out of flood duly considered: hence 
a ton of water bemg nearly equal to 55 
cubic yards of pure snow, the St. Lawrence 
frees a country of more than 2,000 mules 
square, covered to the depth of three feet. 
Accordmg to Mr. M‘Taggart, the sohd 
contents m cubic feet of the St Lawrence, 
embracing lakes Supenor, Huron, Miclu- 
gan, Ene, and Ontano, is estimatcd at 
1,547,792,360,000 cubic feet, and the super- 
ficial area being 72,930 square mules, the 
water therein would form a cubic column of 
nearly 22 miles on each side! The em- 
bouche of this noble river 1s in that part of 
the Gulf of St Lawrence where tie island 
of Anticosti divides the mouth of the mver 
ito two branches. 

This island, 130 miles long and 30 broad, 
has neither bay nor harbour capable of 
affording cfficient shelter for shippmg im 
bad weather. The aspect is generally low, 
but on the north of the island the shore 1s 
more elevated, and three lofty mountam 
peaks, with high table land, relieve the 
monotonous appearance of so large an ex- 
tent of flat country The mnvers are of no 
great magnitude, and too httle is known of 
the soul and nature of the interior to permit 
a decided opmmon being formed on its qual- 
ity; from the position of the island it may 
be supposed to be alluvial: it 1s as yct unin- 
habited, but as land becomes more valuable, 
will doubtless be colonized. 

In 1828 the crew of the Granicus were 
shipwrecked on this island, and unable to 
obtaim any sustenance on its uncultivated 
shores, they were driven by the fearful 
cravings of hunger to cannabalism, and the 
last wretched being 1s supposed to have 
perished for want of any more of his unfor- 
tunate companions to prey on. The bones 
and mangled remains of the slain, were 
found scattered about on the wild coast of 
Anticosti, as 1f a struggle had taken place 
in the last extremity. 
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Two hght-houses have been erected on! nely with the sombre hue of the pine 


the island, one at the east pomt, the other 
at the south-west. The ship-channel be- 
tween Anticosti and the main land of East 
Canada is about 40 miles broad. 

On passing this island, the nver St. Law- 
rence expands to a breadth of 90 miles; 
and in mid-channel both coasts are visible, 
the mountams on the north shore having 
their snow capt crests elevated to a vast 
height, and appearmg more continuous in 
their outhne than the Pyrenean range 

At the Bay of Seven Islands, which de- 
rives its name from the high and rugged 
islands which he at its entrance, the St. 
Lawrence 1s 70 miles broad ‘There 1s deep 
water close to the islands, which appear to 
rise abruptly out of the sea; the centre of 
the bay forms a large basin, with a depth of 
from 10 to 50 fathoms; at its head, the 
land appears to smk low m the horizon, 
while that on each side 1s high and rugged. 

From Seven Islands Bay to Pomte aux 
Péres, there 1s httle to attract attention, 
except two very extraordinary mountains, 
close to each other, called the Paps of Ma- 
tane, nearly opposite to which 1s the bold 
and lofty promontory of Mont Pelée, where 
the river 1s little more than 25 miles wide. 
After passing Isle St Barnabé, the voyager 
arrives at Bic island (153 miles from Que- 
bec), which is three miles m Icngth, and 
nearly one in breadth. Good anchorage 1 
found here. The adjoming seigniory of Bic 
on the main land 1s mountamous, and very 
uneven. 

Proceeding onwards, several beautiful 
groups of islands are passed m succession 
viz., Green island, Red island, Hare island 
Kamouraska island, the Pilgrims, Brandy 
Pots, and a vanety of others, all wooded 
and some of them inhabited and cultivated 
The Brandy Pots cluster 1s about 103 mules 
from Quebec. Opposite Green island, on the 
north shore, is the mouth of the Saguenay 
river. The St. Lawrence is here 20 miles 
wide, with an average depth of 12 fathoms 
and the village of Kamouraska in the county 
and seigniory of the same name, 1s a fa 
vourite watermg place of the Canadians. 
The mountains on both sides are very lofty 
often terminating in capes or bold head 
lands, and producing an imposing effect; m 
general, and especially on the south side 
a low, level, and cultivated tract of land 
of various breadth, mtervenes between the 
river and the mountain range, and the de 
licious verdure of its corn fields contrasts 


‘orests in the elevated and over-shadowing 
back ground. The cultivated Isle aux 
Coudres next meets the eye, and 1s followed 
by a delightful prospect of the settlement of 
he Bay of St. Paul, enclosed within an 
amphitheatre of igh hills. 

The Isle aux Coudres 1s 5 miles in length 
and 15 im circumference, and 1s distant 
about 2 miles from the north shore of the 
St Lawrence river, and nearly opposite the 
Bay of St. Paul: compared with the neigh- 
bourmg land it 1s low, but becomes more 
‘levated towards the centre The shore m 
a few places mses abruptly from the water, 
and is thickly covered with shrubs and 
creeping plants; m general, however, it 1s 
of easy ascent, and rendered picturesque 
by the numerous farms on it. The island 
wets granted in 1687 to the ecclesiastics of 
the semmary of Quebec, to whom 1t still 
belongs. Although the breadth of the mver 
is 18 mules, the navigation here becomes 
difficult, owmng to the narrowness of the 
main ship-channel called the Traverse, which 
is contracted to 1,820 yards, by the Isle aux 
Coudres, the shoal of St. Roch, and Enghsh 
bank There are two other channels, but’ 
the rapidity of the current 1s much greater 
in them than in the Traverse, and the 
holding-ground bad; notwithstanding, with 
a good pilot and a favourable wind, there 1s 
httle or no msk. Where the mver du Sud 
forms a large basin, and disembogues into 
the St Lawrence, the latter 1s 11 mies in 
breadth, and the country assumes a charm- 
img aspect, the succession of villages, 
churches, telegraph stations, and farm- 
houses, all painted white, produce a dazzling 
contrast to the dark woods which clothe the 
rising grounds in the distance to their very 
summits, and present a landscape of vaned 
beauty. Before arriving at the island of 
Orleans (four miles north-cast of Quebec), 
Goose and Crane islands, and many smaller 
ones (almost all inhabited), are passed 
Orleans, or Isle St. Laurent, 19 mules long, 
five and a half broad, and comprising an 
area of about 69 square mules, divides the 
river into two channels. The shores decline 
gradually to the beach, but the land nses 
considerably towards the western extremity 
of the isle, which 1s mchly tilled by a popu- 
lation numbermg 5,000, who denve much 
advantage from the sale of their horticul- 
tural and agricultural products im the neigh- 
bouring markets of Quebec. The south 
channel 1s always used by ships; the main- 
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land opposite is lofty, and in some places 
mountainous, but so well cultivated that a 
large tract in the vicinity of the Sud, which 
flows through a picturesque, extensive, fer- 
tile, and thickly settled country, has long 
been familiarly called the granary of the 
province. 

The country below and above Quebec for 
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city owes its name to a place on the Seine, 
called Caudebec,—but Hawkins in his “ Pic- 
ture of Quebec,” states the word to be of 
Norman origin, and gives an engraving of a 
seal belonging to William de la Pole, Earl 
of Suffolk, dated in the reign of Henry V., 
A.p. 1420. The legend or motto runs thus: 
“ Srorllum Wilhelm de la Pole, Comitis Suf- 


some distance presents scenery whose beauty folchie, Domini de Hamburg et de Quebec.” 


1s unequalled mn America, and probably m 
the world. From the emmence over which 
the post-road passes, or in sailing up the St. 
Lawrence, there are frequent prospects of 
immense extent and variety, consisting of 
lofty mountams, wide valleys, bold head- 
lands, luxumant forests, cultivated fields, 
pretty villages and settlements, some of 
them stretching up along the mountams:— 
fertile islands, with neat white cottages, mnch 
pastures and well-tended flocks ;—rocky 
islets, and tributary rivers, some rolling over 
precipices, and one of them, the Saguenay, 
hke an inland mountam-lake, bursting 
through a perpendicular chasm in the gra- 
nitic chain; while on the bosom of the St. 
Lawrence, with a breadth varying from 10 
to 20 miles, ships, brigs, and schooners, 
either under sail or at anchor, with mnum- 
erable pilot-boats and mver craft, in active 
motion, charm the eye of the immigrant or 
traveller. 

The scenery, on approaching Quebec, is 
truly magnificent; on the left, pomt Levi, 
with its romantic church and cottages; on 
the nght, the western part of Orleans isle, 
which closely resembles our own sweet 
Devonshire coast; beyond, the lofty main- 
land opens to view, and the spectator’s 
attention 1s mveted by the magmificent falls 
of Montmorenci, a river as large as the 
Thames at Richmond, which precipitates 
its vast volume of constantly flowimg waters 
over a perpendicular precipice 240 feet in 
height: the eye then runs along miles of 
richly cultivated country, terminatmg in 
a mdge of mountams, with the city and 
battlements of Quebec, rising in the form of 
an amphitheatre, cresting, as it were, the 
ndge of Cape Diamond, and majestically 
towering above the surrounding country, as 
if destined to be the capital of an empire. 

Etymologists have exermsed their inge- 
nuity m tracing the origin of the word 

| Quebec: some suppose it an Indian word 
Bi a strait: others are of opinion 
that 1t arose from the Normans exclaiming 
| when they first beheld the lofty promontory 
_—* Quel-Bec /””—It is even said that the 


Suffolk was impeached by the Commons of 
England m 1450, and one of the charges 
against him was his unbounded influence 1n 
Normandy, where he lived and ruled lke 
an independent prince; it is not therefore 
improbable that he enjoyed the French 
title of Count of Quebec im addition to his 
Enghsh honours. 

Quebec Citadel is situated upon the N.E. 
extremity of a rocky mdge or promon- 
tory, called Cape Diamond, 350 feet above 
the St. Lawrence. The cape extends into 
the St Lawrence towards point Levi on the 
opposite or nght bank of the nver, which 1s 
at this spot less than a mile in width. 

The citadel (see Map, East Canada) is built 
on the peak of the promontory. About 40 
acres are covered with the works, which are 
carried to the edge of the precipice. About 
100 feet below the chff on which the citadel 
is built is the elevated plam on which the 
city of Quebec stands, and this within a cir- 
cuit of 3 miles 1s enclosed with strong fort:- 
fications connected with the commanding 
citadel. From the city there is a rapid 
descent of 200 feet to the mver St. Law- 
rence, and within the narrow limits of the 
base of this precipice and the river, the 
lower town of Quebec is situated, opposite 
and contiguous to the shippimg, where the 
merchants and traders carry on their useful 
pursuits. The N. side of the promontory 
has apparently been chosen as the site of 
the town, from its slope beng more gradual 
than that on the southward, which is preci- 
pitous. To the N. the ground declines 
gently until within 100 feet of the St. Charles 
valley, when it becomes precipitous. The St. 
Lawrence flows to the southward of the city, 
where it 18 only 1314 yards wide, washes 
the base of the steep promontory of Cape 
Diamond, and receives the waters of the 
smal] mver St. Charles, which flows to the 
N. of the city, ther junction being in front 
of the town, where they expand into a con- 
siderable basin of 33 miles long, with a depth 
of 18 to 28 fathoms, forming the harbour of 
Quebec. The distance from one river to 
another across the ndge is rather more than 
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a mile. 
the city is seen until the spectator is nearly 
in a line between the W. point of Orleans 
isle and Point Levi, when there suddenly 
bursts upon the view an abrupt promontory 
350 feet high, crowned with an impregnable 
citadel (the Gibraltar of the New World), 
surrounded by strong battlements, on which 
the British banners proudly wave; cathe- 
drals and churches, warehouses, a fleet of 
ships at Wolf’s Cove, and others at the 
wharfs; steamers plying in every direction ; 
boats of every shape; ships on the stocks, 
or launching; the waters of the majestic 
cataract of Montmorenc: rushmg ito the 
St. Lawrence over the projecting ledge; the 
churches, houses, fields, and woods of Beau- 
port and Charlesbourg, with mountains in 
the distance; the ngh grounds, spire, &c. 
of St. Joseph; some Indian wigwams and 
canoes near Pomt Levi, and vast rafts or 
masses of timber descending the noble river 
from the forests on the Ottawa. 

The city, as before observed, is nominally 
divided into two parts, called the Upper and 
Lower towns; the latter bemg built at the 
base of the promontory, level with hgh 
water, where the rock has been removed fo 
make room for the houses, which are gener- 
ally constructed im the old style, of stone, 
two or three stories high. The streets are 
narrow and 1J] ventilated. From the Lower 
to the Upper town there 1s a winding street 
(Mountain-street), extremely steep, which 1s 
commanded by judiciously planted cannon, 
and terminates at an elevation of 200 feet 
above the river, at the city walls, or “ Break 
Neck Stairs,” where the Upper town com- 
mences, extending its limits considerably to 
the westward, along the slope of the ndge, 
and up the promontory towards the Cape, 
to within 50 or 60 yards of its summit. The 
aspect is N., and it 1s on the whole well 
ventilated, although the streets are narrow 
and uwregular. There are suburbs to each 
town; those of the Upper extend along the 
slope of the ndge called St. John’s ; those of 
the Lower, extend from the St. Charles 
along the valley called the “ Rocks.” The 
influence of the tides, which extend several 
leagues beyond Quebec, rasses the waters at 
the confluence of the two rivers many feet 
above their ordinary level, and overflows the 
St. Charles valley, which rises gradually 
from the river to the northward, in a gentle 
slope for a few miles, until it reaches the 
mountains. This valley and slope is wholly 
under cultivation, and extremely rich and 
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On sailmg up the river, nothing of picturesque. The ridge on which Quebec 


stands is also cultivated to the westward 
as far as Cape Rouge. A range of moun- 
tains to the northward, limits the extension 
of cultivation in that direction. 

In 1662 Quebec did not contain more 
than 50 mhabitants; in 1759 the population 
was estimated at between 8 and 9000; in 
1825 and 1831 the census gave as follows:— 


Houses 


Quebec — 
Upper Town . 





480 


Lower Town . 549 4,933 g 

Suburbs of— 5 
St. Roch 1,128 7,983 ° 
St. John 843 6,918 | @ 
St Lewis 120 1,583 








ofthe Banlieue 
of St Johnand 
St Lewis . 


Total, exclusive 
3,120 |20,396} 26,916 


As a fortress Quebec may be ranked mn 
the first class; the citadel on the highest 
pomt of Cape Diamond, is defended by a 
formidable combination of strongly con- 
structed works; small batteries connected 
by ramparts, are continued from the edge of 
the precipice, to the gateway leading to the 
Lower town, which is commanded by cannon 
of a large cahbre, and the approach to which, 
up Mountain-street, 1s enfiladed and flanked 
by large guns: a line of defence connects 
with the grand battery a redoubt of great 
strength, armed with 24 pounders, entirely 
overlooking the basm and passage of the 
river. Other lines add to the impregna- 
bihty of Quebec, which, well garnsoned, 
secure to us the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence. There are five strong gates im the 
walls which surround the city: the en- 
trance from the Lower town is by Prescott- 
gate. That portion of the promontory 
which dechnes m height by successive ridges 
towards the interior, is fortified by a senes 
of regular works, viz.: a moat, covered way, 
and glacis, with exterior defences to obstruct 
an enemy. The face of the city towards the 
river 1s so steep, that excepting the passage 
by Mountain-street, 11 requires only a wall 
for its protection. Four Martello towers on 
the heights of Abraham, in front of the forti- 
fications range the whole plain to the west- 


* The population is now about 40,000. 
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ward. The armoury of Quebec is superior 
to that of most of the European capitals ; 
it contams equipments for 25,000 men, which 
can be furnished at a few hours’ notice. 

On the W. and in front of the citadel, 
are the celebrated plains of Abraham, on 
which Wolfe and Montcalm fought and 
perished, and to whose glorious memory the 
gallant Earl of Dalhousie has erected an obe- 
hsk with the followmg appropriate mscrip- 
tion:—‘* Mortem virtus communem famam 
historia monumentum posteritas dedit. Hane 
columnan im virorum ilustrium memoriam 
Wotre ef Montcaum, P.C. Georgius, Comes 
de Dalhousie in Septentrionahs Amence 
partibus ad Britannos, pertinentibus sum- 
mum rerum administrans; opus per multos 
annos pretermissum, quid duci egregio 
convenientius? Auctoritate promovens, ex- 
emplo stimulans, munificentia fovens. <A.S. 
MDCCCXXVII.—Georgio IV. Bmntannia- 
rum Rege.’ Lord Aylmer, m 1834, erected 
a small column with the mscription,—“‘Here 
died Wolfe in the arms of victory.” And Sir 
Benjyamm D’Urban, another brave soldier, 
im conjunction with the troops under his 
command 1n Canada, 1n 1848 raised a monu- 
ment m memory of Wolfe on the plaims of 
Abraham, consistmg of a column 40 feet 
Ingh, surmounted by a helmet ennched 
with laurel and a sword, after the design of 
a distinguished soldier and intelligent tra- 
veller, Sir James Alexander. 

A great number of elegant and commo- 
dious public bmldings adorn Quebec—such 
as the Hotel Dicu, the Ursuline Convent, 
the Jesuit’s Monastery (now a barrack), the 
Protestant and Catholic Cathedrals, the 
Scotch Church, Lower Town Church, Trinity 
and Wesleyan Chapels, Exchange, Bank, 
Court House, Hospitals, Barracks, Gaol, 
Seminary, &. The Roman Catholic cathe- 
dral is 216 feet long by 180 broad, and 1s 
capable of containing a congregation of 4000 
people. It has a lofty dome, which pro- 
duces an imposing effect. The rehgious ser- 
vices are performed with much ceremony ; 
the bishop and 50 priests sometimes officia- 
ting. The Protestant cathedral, 136 feet 
long by 75 broad, 1s built m a plam style, 
and from its pure and simple taste, and neat 
spire, 1s much admired. The Scotch church 
is of less magnitude. Of three nunnenes at 
Quebec, two have hospitals attached, in which 
great rehef 1s administered to the poor. The 
Hotel-Dreu, founded in 1637 by the Duchess 
d’Aigmilon, includes a convent, church, 
cemetery, gardens, and an excellent hospital, 
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where the prioress and 32 nuns are continu- 
ally employed im munistermg to the sick. 
The Ursuline convent, founded in 1639, by 
Madame de la Peltne, 1s in the centre of the 
city, surrounded by five gardens. The nuns, 
46 in number, maintain a strict seclusion, 
but educate many of their own sex. The 
embroidery, especially for sacerdotal robes, 
&c., is highly celebrated. 

The grand parade 1n front of the castle, 
surrounded by the principal edifices; the 
esplanade along the exterior wall, where the 
troops are reviewed; the market-place, 250 
feet long by 150 broad; and the noble aspect 
of many of the buildings, both public and pri- 
vate, give an animated appearance to the city. 

On the 28th May, and on the 28th June, 
1845, two great fires occurred, which des- 
troyed much of the Lower town, and the 
dwellings of 20,000 of 1ts inhabitants. The 
conflagration destroyed part of St. Valher, all 
St John suburbs, part of St. Lewis, nearly 
all St. Roche, and the west part of the 
Lower town gate. Many of the houses 
were built with wood after the French 
fashion. The first fire extended a mule 
through a densely peopled suburb before 1t 
could be checked. 

The town in general is pretty much hke 
an Enghsh or rather a French city, except 
that the houses are mostly roofed with shin- 
gles (small pieces of thm wood); many of 
the best houses, public buildings, and great 
warehouses, are, however, covered with tin 
or iron plates, which, owing to the dryness 
of the climate, retam thew brightness for 
many years. There are several distillenes, 
breweries, tobacco, soap, candle, and other 
manufactones; and every descnption of 
tradesmen may be found in the Upper and 
Lower town. Many of the shops, or as they 
are called m America, stores, are fitted out 
with taste, and in most of them every varicty 
of goods, from a needle to an anchor, or a 
ribbon to a cable, 1s to be found. A steam- 
ferry ples constantly between Quebec and 
the opposite shore at Point Levi. In severe 
winters this channel is completely frozen 
over, and a hne of road 1s marked with 
beacons, by which provisions, hay, wood, 
&c , fre conveyed to the metropolis. 

Many ships are built at Quebec. On the 
W. point of Orleans were built the Columbus 
and the Baron of Renfrew, those vast levia- 
thans of the deep which human ingenuity 
contrived to float on its bosom. These 
ocean castles were strongly framed, timbered 
and planked as lesser sizcd vessels, and uot 
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put together like rafte aa generally supposed. 
The length of the Columbus on deck was 
320 feet, breadth 50, extreme depth 40 feet, 
and she had four gigantic masts, with every 
appurtenance in proportion; 3000 tons 
weight were put on board of ber before 
zaunching. It may be remembered that she 
reached England safely, and was water- 
logged on her return to Canada; the equally 
huge Baron of Renfrew reached the Thames, 
and was wrecked off Gravelmes. 

Proceedmg onwards the St. Lawrence 
again widens after passing Quebec, while 
the banks, gradually losing the elevation ob- 
servable at Cape Diamond, become sloping, 
and dehghtfully varied with groves, churches, 
white cottages, orchards, and corn fields, until 
arriving at Richelieu Rapid, 45 miles above 
Quebec; thence to Three Rivers (52 miles), 
there is little change in the general aspect 
of the banks of the St Lawrence, the high 
lands receding to the N. and S. with a low 
but cultivated country. About 6 mules 
above Three Rivers, the St. Lawrence ex- 
pands itself over a level country, and forms 
Lake St. Peter, which 1s about 20 miles in 
length, by 15 m breadth, but very shallow. 
At the head of the delta of the lake, the 
St. Lawrence receives the comparatively 
small but beautiful river Richeheu; in some 
places called Chambly—at others, Sorel. To 
Montreal (90 miles from Three Rivers) the 
scenery is varied rather by the hand of 
man than by nature, with the exception of 
numerous alluvial and nchly tilled islets; 
many parts are picturesque and highly culti- 
vated, there being a succession of parishes 
mostly consecrated to the memory of some 
samt, and so thickly peopled as to appear 
one contanued village; the N. shore, through 
which the post-road passes, 1s the most 
populous. 

Montreal, formerly the Indian village of 
Hochelaga, now the capital of the province 
of Canada, in 45° 31’ N. lat., 18 situate upon 
the N. or left bank of the St. Lawrence, 
at the head of the shp navigation of the 
river, about 600 miles from the sea, and upon 
the southernmost point of an island bearing 
the same name, which 1s formed by the river 
St. Lawrence on the S., and by @ branch of 
the Ottawa, or Grand River, on the N. The 
island is 32 miles long, by 10 to 12 broad - 
its surface is an almost uniform flat, with 
the exception of an isolated hill or mountain 
on its W. extremity, which mses from 500 
to 600 feet higher than the river level. 
Along its base, and particularly up its sides 
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are thickly interspersed corn fields, orchards, 
and villas, above which, to the very summit 
of the mountain, trees grow in luxuriant 
variety. The prospect from its summit, 
though wanting the sublime grandeur of the 
view from Cape Diamond at Quebec, is ex- 
ceedingly picturesque: on the south, the 
blue hills of Vermont, and all around a vast 
extent of thickly mhabited, richly cultivated 
and fertile country, embellished with woods, 
waters, churches, cottages, and farms—be- 
low it the placid city of Montreal—aits ship- 
ping and river craft, and the fortified island 
of St. Helena, altogether produemg a scene 
of soft and singular beauty. In 1640, the 
spot on which the city stands contamed an 
Indian village, in which the French formed 
@ missionary station. Within a mile to the 
N.W. of the town the range of the moun- 
tain gradually declines for a few miles to the 
W. and N., to the level of the surrounding 
country. The bank of the river upon which 
Montreal 1s built, has a gradual elevation of 
from 20 to 30 feet, but declines in the rear 
of the town, where there 1s a canal to carry 
off any accumulation of water: the land 
then again mses towards the N. to a‘higher 
ridge. The wharfs are said to be better 
than any other similar structures in Ame- 
rica, and consist of a range of massive 
masonry more than a mile in extent. The 
harbour adds greatly to the beauty of the 
city, and from the “Forwarding Houses” on 
the La Chine canal, to the foot of the cur- 
rent of St. Mary, a distance of 2 mules, the 
river St. Lawrence 1s covered with ships, 
steamers, barges, and boats of every descrip- 
tion, during the time the navigation is open. 
Extensive basins are bemg_ constructed 
along the enlarged La Chine canal, to afford 
the means of steam-boat communication 
with the great lakes; and a channel 1s be- 
ming deepened in Lake St. Peter, to render it 
navigable for vessels of a large draught of 
water. By means of steam-tugs from Que- 
bec to Montreal, 180 miles distance, the 
Canadian metropolis will probably become 
one of the most 1mportant seaports in Ame- 
rica. The city, comprised within the Upper 
and Lower town, 1s divided into wards, and in 
1844 the number of mhabitants in each 
ward was:—St. Mary, 12,285 ; St. Lawrence, 
12,235; Queen’s, 13,571; West, 2,285; 
East, 1,912; Central, 1,805. Total, Males, 
20,404; Females, 23,191, in 6,252 houses 
Of these 19,041 were French Canadians ; 
8,863 Bntish ditto; Englsh, 3,161; Scotch, 
2,712. Insh, 9,595; United States, 701, 
I 
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from other places, 212. In 1844 there be- 
longed to the Church of Rome, 29,280 
citizens; 6,706 to the Church of England, 
4,349 to the Church of Scotland; and 4,255 
of other and various denominations. The 
far largest portion of the capital and enter- 
prise of Montreal belongs to the mhabitants 
of British origin The good taste, hberality, 
and zealous endeavours of the Hon. James 
M‘Gull contributed greatly to the adornment 
of this handsome and prosperous city. The 
Hétel-Dieu, a conventual structure, and the 
Montreal General Hospital, built in 1822, 
by voluntary subscription, at a cost of 
£6,000, are excellent chanties. The St 
Sulpician Seminary is a large building, occu- 
pying three sides of a square adjomimg the 
cathedral In this institution, and in the 
M‘Gill College, all branches of learning are 
taught at moderate charges. The large 
nunnery of Nétre-Dame has a superior and 
60 sisters, who receive boarders at a small 
charge, and prepare teachers, whom they 
send to different districts Another large 
nunnery, called the Sceurs-Gns (Grey Sis- 
ters), consists of a superior and 24 nuns, who 
admit into their spacious and chamntable 
mansion the infirm poor, where, in a chris- 
tian spirit, they admunister spiritual consola- 
tion, food, and medicine. There are several 
handsome English and Scotch churches. 
The Enghsh Episcopal church is a fine 
building with a lofty spire. Whole streets 
of private buildings, many of them outside 
the city (whose entrenchments have been 
levelled some years since), have been re- 
cently constructed. Various public struc- 
tures belonging to banks and corporate 
institutions adorn the capital. During the 
riots of 1849, on the passing of the Rebellion 
Losses Indemnity Bill, the building m which 
the Canadian Parhament met was burnt by 
the mob, and the hbrary of the Legislature, 
one of the most valuable nm British Amenica, 
was destroyed. The city and private houses 
are lit by a gas company, and the corpo- 
ation possess extensive water-works. The 
Harbour Commissioners have expended 
upwards of £100,000 on the improvement 
of the harbour, which affords a revenue 
of more than £10,000 a-year. The three 
priacipal streets are parallel with the river, 
and intersect each other at right angles; the 
houses are for the most part of a greyish 
stone, covered with sheet iron or tin: many 
of them are handsome structures. Among 
the principal edifices are the Hédtel-Dieu, 
the Convent of Notre Dame, the General 
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Hospital, the New College, Hépital Général 
des Sceurs Gris, the French Cathedral, Eng- 
lish and Scotch churches, Court House, 
Government House, Nelson’s Monument, 
Barracks, Gaol, &c., &. The Roman Ca- 
tholic cathedral is the most splendid temple 
of worship in the New World, and its exte- 
rior grandeur is scarcely surpassed in the 
Old. It was commenced in 1824, finished 
in 1829, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary 
In length it is 255 feet, in breadth 134, ani 
the height of the walls, which are faced with 
cut stone, is 112 feet. The architecture is 
of the rich Gothic of the thirteenth century. 
It has six massive towers, between which is 
a promenade along the covered roof 25 feet 
wide, elevated 112 feet. There are 7 
chapels and altars, and 9 spacious aisles: 
the Ingh altar resembling that of St. Peter’s 
at Rome—the pulpit that of Strasburg 
cathedral. The E. window behind the grand 
altar is 70 feet high by 33 feet broad; the 
other windows 36 feet by 10. It is sur- 
rounded by a fine terrace, and its chime of 
bells, clocks, altars, &c., correspond with the 
magnificent exterior. This magnificent struc- 
ture contains 1244 pews, and will accom- 
modate 12,000 persons, who may disperse 
m 6 minutes by 5 pubhe and 3 private 
entrances There are various public institu- 
tions in Montreal, which indicate the ad- 
vanced state of the colony. The University 
College has Professors of Divinity, Classics, 
Mathematics, Natural Plnlosophy, Medicine, 
Surgery, Midwifery, Anatomy, Materia Me- 
dica. There is a College of Medicme for 
instruction in all branches of the healing art. 
Among the other mstitutions are the High 
School of Montreal, Baptist College, Congre- 
gational Theological Institute, Royal Gram- 
mar School, National School, British and 
Canadian School, Free ditto, Natural H1s- 
tory Society, Mechanics’ Institute, Mutual 
Instruction Society, Shakespear Club, several 
pubhe hbraries belonging to different asso- 
ciated bodies; National societies of St. 
George, St. Patrick, St. Andrew, German, 
and St. Jean Baptiste. Various Religious, 
Bible and Missionary, Tract and Sunday- 
School Associations. Benevolent institu- 
tions, viz. :—the Montreal General Hospital, 
Lying-in Hospital, Dispensaries, Lunatic, 
Magdalen, and Orphan Asylums: 6 Turf, 
Cricket, and Curling Clubs, four “ Free- 
masons and 8 “ Odd-fellows’ ” Lodges. 

In the extent and importance of her trade 
—in the beauty of her public and private 
buildings—in the gay appearance of her 
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shops, and in all the external signa of 
wealth, Montreal is rapidly increasing. Its 
population in 1825 was 22,357; in 1831, 
27,297; in 1844, by census, 44,093; and 
the city, together with the suburbs and the 
remainder of the island, are estimated at 
70,000. The whole island is comprised in 
one seigniory, and belongs to the St. Sul- 
picians, who are consequently possessed of 
much power, which, however, they use with 
moderation, and are by no means rigorous 
in exacting the lods et ventes due to them 
on the mutation of land, which are usually 
compounded for. 

The Ottawa, or Grand River, divides 
Eastern and Western Canada, and has a 
course between Montreal and Lake Temuis- 
caming of above 350 miles in length; but 
if we regard this lake as only an extension 
of the nver, mn the same manner as we have 
already done Lakes Ontario, Ene, Huron, 
Superior, &c., while examining the course 
of the St. Lawrence, we must attribute the 
source of the river to a remote spot in the 
interior, more than 100 miles from Lake 
Temiscaming. On this lake the Hudson 
Bay Company have a trading post, but of 


the surrounding country we have no accu-' 


rate description—indeed, the upper part of 
the river above the Falls and Portage des 
Allumettes, is little used except by the fur- 
traders, though up to that pomt it 1s regu- 
larly frequented by the lumberers, who find 
profitable and abundant employment in 
floating down the river, m rafts constructed 
for the purpose, vast quantities of pme and 
oak. The natural obstructions to this traffic 
have been greatly removed by several shdes 
erected in various parts of the Ottawa and 
its tributames. At the Allumettes, the 
Ottawa divides into two channels, the 
one passing N.E., the other S.W. of an 
island 15 miles long by 4 broad, which 
is said to be emmently fertile and fast 
settling; it then forms three small lakes 
called the Allumettes, the Mud, and the 
Musk Rat. Eight miles below the junction 
of these channels 1s Fort Coulange, a trading 
port of the Hudson’s Bay company, near 
which is a flourishing settlement. 

Four miles further south, the Ottawa 
again divides, and forms an island 20 miles 
in length by 7 in breadth, called the Grand 
Calumet, and the rapids and falls at this 
point are exceedingly grand. 

There are four principal chutes,—one, 
especially being wild and romantic in the 
extreme, from the narrow, lofty, and pre- 


cipitous channel down which the vast tor- 
rent rushes with terrific violence, as if 
roused to fury by the opposition it had met 
with m its mighty career. The effect is 
greatly heightened by the close vicimty in 
which the traveller may behold this mag- 
nificent cataract. Another of these falls Mr. 
Barker (an eye-witness) descmbes as having 
a peculiar character. He speaks of the 
water as falling at first in the shape of a 
horse-shoe, placid and smooth as glass or 
oil, until it meets in the centre of the chute, 
and changes at once into noisy boiling foam. 
He also mentions a slide, over which im- 
mense quantities of red pine are annually 
carried, excavated in canal form out of the 
solid rock on the island side of the chutes. 
It was built by the provincial government 
in 1844 at a cost of more than £11,000. 

For the next 10 miles after leaving the 
cascades, the Ottawa is picturesquely diver- 
sified by groups of beautiful and nchly 
wooded islets, which separate it into nu- 
merous channels, through which the im- 
petuous waters rush with various degrees 
of violence, while the romantic smgularity 
of the prospect 1s enhanced by the banks 
being chiefly composed of white marble, 
which may be traced for several mules. 
At the end of this wild labyrmth of wood 
and water the magnificent Lake des Chats 
meets the view; 1t¢ extreme length is 15 
miles, and its average breadth 1, but several 
deep bays encroach upon the land, and 
extend its breadth in places to nearly 3 
mules. 

On the E. Canada side are the town- 
ships of Onslow, Clarendon, and Litchfield ; 
and on the west side are those of Macnab, 
Horton, and Ross. The township of Bristol 
also 1s in a flourishing state. Three rivers, 
the Mississippi (or Nisisippi), the Mada- 
waska, and the Bouchere, empty themselves 
into the lake, and are fine streams, much 
used by the lumberers; thew shores are 
gradually bemg cultivated, and even in the 
interior there are several settled tracts of 
land. Ruchly wooded islets adorn the lake, 
which is also distinguished by the singu- 
larly glassy appearance peculiar to the wa- 
ters of the lovely Ottawa. 

Kinnell Lodge, and other mansions, are 
romantically situated on the south bank of 
the lake, a few miles below the Rapides 
des Chats, which are 3 miles long, and 
pass amid a labyrinth of islands, through 
which they rush with great violence, ter- 
minating in the Falls des Chats, that to 
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the number of 15 or 16, extend in a curved 
Ime across the river. The Falls are divided 
by wooded islands, and are from 16.to 20 
feet in height. The bed of the Ottawa 
then contracts, but about six miles below 
this point it again expands, and forms the 
basin of Lake Chaudiére, which is 18 mules 
long by 5 broad, and terminates like the Lake 
des Chats m rapids, which dash on through 
the small grove-clad islets with different 
degrees of violence, until they reach the 
vortex of those broken, irregular, and extra- 
ordinary chasms called the Great and Lattle 
Chaudiére (Kettle). The principal falls are 
60 feet m height by 212 in width, and 
an immense basin of circular rock attracts 
by forcible mdraught a considerable pro- 
portion of the boiling waters, while those 
beneath, 1n their violent struggle to escape, 
send up clouds of spray which conceal the 
bottom of the cataract, and ascend, at in- 
tervals, above 1ts summit. A large portion 
of the water being unaccounted for, 1s sup- 
posed to escape by subterraneous channels, 
for half a mile further down the nver the 
water comes boiling up, it 1s said, from the 
Chaudiére. Among the strange tales told 
concerning these falls, 13 one of a cow 
having been one morning carned over by 
the waters into the Lattle Chaudiére, and 
coming up unmyured at Fox Point, 10 miles 
down the mver. Imm€diately below these 
falls, where the stream still rushes m rapid 
eddies, bridges have been thrown over it, 
and offer singular specimens of science and 
skill, placed as they are by the side of one 
of nature’s grandest and most wild objects 
The chain of these union bridges, as they 
are called from their connecting Eastern 
and Western Canada, consists of four prin- 
cipal parts, two of which are truss bndges, 
overhanging the channels, and unsupported 
by piers; a third 1s a straight wooden 
bridge, and a fourth 1s built partly of dry 
stone (with two cut lme-stone arches) and 
partly of wood. 

The truss bridge over the broadest chan- 
nel 1s 212 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 40 
above the surface of the Ottawa. The 
township of Eardly extends along Lake 
Chaudiére, and 1s followed by the mmportant 
and rapidly increasing settlement of Hull, 
which 1s watered by the large river Gati- 
neau, and contains valuable mimes of 1ron 
and quarries of marble. 

Below the Chaudiére Falls and union 
bridges, the Ottawa has an unimterrupted 
navigation for steam-boats to Grenville, 
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60 miles distant. The current is gentle, 
the nver banks low and generally flooded 
in spring to 8 considerable distance, espe- 
cially on the north or Lower Canada side ; 
but though the scenery is somewhat tame, 
it is always pleasing, and as described by 
colonel Bouchette, the frequently varying 
width of the nver—its numerous islands— 
the luxuriant fohage of its banks—and the 
growing settlements appearing here and 
there on the skirts of the forest, or the 
margin of the stream, in themselves pos- 
sessed of sufficient interest to preserve from 
monotony this part of “ Ottawa’s tide.” 

At Grenville commences the impetuous 
rapid termed the Long Sault, which is only 
descended by voyageurs, or raftsmen of 
experienced skill and energy. Below Long 
Sault the Ottawa continues, at imtervals, 
rapid and unnavigable as far as Point For- 
tune (immediately opposite the east outhne 
of Chatham), where it expands into the 
lake of the Two Mountains, and finally 
forms a junction with the St. Lawrence 
river below the cascades, where the remark-~ 
able hue of the waters of the Ottawa 
strongly contrasting with the blueish-green 
of those of the St. Lawrence, renders the 
hne of confluence distinctly visible. 

The Ottawa region 1s within the tem- 
perate zone; mm general level, or moderately 
undulating, well watered, and covered with 
fine timber, which affords an unfailing 
source of remunerative employment. The 
Bytown tract extending for 200 miles, from 
the embouche of the Ottawa to the Upper 
Allumettes lake gently slopes to the river, 
has extensive level tracts of fertile soil, and 
is the chief seat of the Ottawa settlers. 
The progress of Bytown, on the right bank 
of the Ottawa, has been very rapid; in 1831 
it contained only 150 wooden houses. 

The Saguenay River mses m Lake St. 
John, which 1s situated between 48° 27’ and 
48° 51’ N. lat., and is about 100 miles in 
circumference. It has a course of 108 
miles before its junction with the river St. 
Lawrence, 100 miles below Quebec; it 
varies in width, and its passage, hke that 
of other American nvers, 1s interrupted by 
foaming torrents. At its confluence with 
the St. Lawrence at Tadoussac in lat. 48° 
5’, long. 69° 37’, the Saguenay discharges 
not less than 2,500,000 cubic feet of water 
per hour, double the quantity that the St. 
Lawrence sends past Quebec. The depth 
at its mouth in mid-channel has not been 
ascertained; captain Martin could not find 
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bottom with 330 fathoms of line; two miles 
higher the soundings were 140 fathoms, 
and at 70 miles from the St. Lawrence, 
from 50 to 60 fathoms. It has been since 
stated, that a ridge of rocks below the sur- 
face of the water, hes across the Saguenay’s 
mouth, through which there is a channel 
120 feet deep, and that in the middle the 
depth increases to 840 feet; 1f this be so, 
the bed of the Saguenay must, necessarily, 
be 600 feet below that of the St. Lawrence, 
into which it falls. Its reported terrific 
whirlpools do not exist. Thirty rivers pour 
their tnbutary waters into the Saguenay, 
many of them navigable for large boats. 
The banks of this noble stream vary from 
200 to 2,000 feet in height, rising m some 
places perpendicularly from the river’s side; 
the scenery throughout bemg wildly mag- 
mificent. The chffs of the Capes de la 
Trinté beetle over the broad, rapid and 
deep torrent to the elevation of 1,800 feet, 
and sink plomb down 900 feet below its 
surface. An experienced traveller who 
visited the Saguenay m 1845, says—“ the 
whole descent from Ha-Ha Bay to Tadoussac 
can be compared to nothing that I have 
ever seen for the magnificence and extent 
of its scenery, unless, perhaps, to the pas- 
sage through the highlands of the Hudson, 
if you can imagine that chain of heights 
continued for 40 mules, and its elevation 
increased some hundreds of feet.” The 
Point aux Bouleaux and the land for some 
distance on the west side of 1ts mouth, are 
alluvial deposits, containing probably the 
richest soul in the world, being composed of a 
species of soapy-grey marl, from 30 to 40 feet 
deep. There is a very remarkable harbour, 
40 miles from the mouth of the Saguenay, 
called Bay de Has, or Ha-Ha Bay, capable 
of affording shelter to the largest ships of 
the line, and to the whole navy of England, 
which may sail directly mto the bay with 
the same wind that brought them to its 
entrance. The bay 1s from 7 to 9 mules 
in length, and 24 m width, with good 
anchorage varying from 15 to 35 fathoms. 
Ha-Ha Bay opens mto another bay or 
basin. Vast tracts of arable land, with 
a rich soul of blue and grey marl, sur- 
round these simgular bays, extending to 
Lake Kiguagomi, which is joined to the 
Saguenay by the circuitous route of the 
Chicoutimi river. In the neighbourhood of 
Ha-Ha Bay, which is surrounded by hills, a 
European settlement has been commenced ; 


and the saw-muills belonging to Mr. Price 
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have encour cultivation in the interior. 
Grain, especially oats, thrive, as do also 
potatoes.. The fixed population is about 
5,000. There are several sawing mill estab- 
lishments around Ha-Ha Bay, and also 
above and below it on the Saguenay, which 
is well adapted for water power. The saw 
ogs, though not so large in butt and stem 
as the produce of the Ottawa, or of New 
Brunswick, grow to a considerable height, 
and being more free from knots, furnish 
deals of a closer and better grain. 

Proceedmg from Ha-Ha Bay towards 
Chicoutimi, 18 miles higher up, the river 
has for 8 miles a width of about 2; its 
banks become much less elevated, and at 
the end of that distance it narrows to about 
half a mile, and dimimshes greatly in depth. 
Farms, well-bwlt wooden habitations, and 
crops of gram, potatoes, and hay, are to be 
seen mm every sheltered nook or ravine 
running down to the mver. The place 
has been settled by squatters from Malbay 
and St. Paul’s Bay. Groups of well con- 
ditioned horses, and herds of fine cattle, 
speak well for the condition of the district. 
The Hudson’s Bay Company have a post at 
Chicoutimi (60 miles from Tadoussac), con- 
sisting of a good store and out-buldings, 
near which 1s a httle old chapel, built by 
the Jesmts in 1726, for the converted In- 
dians of the Montaignais tmbes The 
mixed growth of timber here, consisting of 
maple, black and white birch, and spruce, 
indicates the strength of the soil, which 
appears to be a blue clayey loam. The 
government has laid out a town-plot on the 
point opposite the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 
and a new and valuable settlement will, 
doubtless, be formed, not only for the 
sawing of timber, but also for the pro- 
duction of food. 

A few other rivers of East Canada which 
empty themselves into the St. Lawrence, 
require to be briefly noticed. 

Proceeding from the Ottawa down the 
St. Lawrence on the northern shore, we 
arrive at the 

St. Maurice or Three Rivers, which 
although of inconsiderable depth, 1s inferior 
m that respect only to the Ottawa and 


Saguenay. It drams an extent of country | 


more than 140 miles in length, and from 20 
to 100 in breadth, equivalent to 8,400 square 
miles. The source of the stream is a large 
lake called Oskelanaio, near the skirts of the 
N.W. ridge of mountams. Its course is 
generally from N. to S.. inclining a httle to 
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the eastward, and receiving many tributary 
rivulets and lakes during its progress. 

Among the former are the Kasikan, Pis- 
nay, Ribbon, Windigo, Vermillion, Bastonais, 
Rat, Mattoum, and Shawenegan. After 
passing the falls of the last-named river, the 
St. Maurice turns again to the south, and 
has 1ts embouche m the St Lawrence below 
the town of Three Rivers, where it forms 
several islands. The banks of the St. Mau- 
nice are generally Ingh, and covered with 
large groups of fine majestic trees ; naviga- 
tion for boats is practicable for 38 leagues 
to La Tuque, with the exception of the 
portages. At Wemontichinque in 47° N. the 
St. Maunce is divided mto three branches, 
of which the W forms an extraordinary 
cham of lakes and navigable waters, 23 m 
number, varying in size, and having 1n many 
places a depth of 40 fathoms There are 
about 14 smal] islands of different sizes n 
various parts of the St. Maurice, and there 
are a vaniety of falls and cascades of greater 
or less extent. Those of Grand Mére, about 
4: miles above the Hétres fall or cascade, are 
extremely beautiful and have a perpendicular 
descent of 30 feet. The stupendous falls of 
the Shawenegan, 64 mules lower than the 
Hétres, are magnificent, the fall bemg 150 
perpendicular feet ,—the mver rushing with 
terrific violence mn two channels against the 
face of the chff below, then reunitmg, the 
vast and foammg torrent forces its way 
through a narrow passage not more than 30 
yards wide. Before quitting the St. Maunice, 
ut may be proper to observe, that the large 
river Aux Lievres, which has a course of up- 
wards of 150 miles to the Ottawa, anasta- 
moses with the St. Maunce, by means of a 
chain of lakes 

Champlain River mses in the Seignory 
of Cap de la Magdelame; rnnnmg N.E, it 
traverses the country to Champlain, enters 
Batiscan, where 1t turns S., and after form- 
ing the boundary between the latter seigmory 
and Champlaim, it falls mto the St. Law- 
rence. This river, though of small size, 1s 
deserving of notice from an extraordinary 
circumstance, stated to have occurred on its 
banks a few years ago, which presents a 
simulanty to the moving bogs in Ireland. A 
large tract of land containmg a superficies of 
207 arpents was instantaneously moved 360 
yards from the edge of the water and pre- 
cipitated into the mver, which it dammed up 
to a distance of 26 arpents, and by obstruct- 
ing the waters, caused them to swell to an 


extraordinary height: this singular event 
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was accompanied by an appalling sound, and 
a dense and suffocating vapour, as of pitch 
or sulphur, filled the atmosphere. My 
authority for this statement 1s Colonel Bou- 
chette; it appears to corroborate the truth 
of the great Canadian earthquake of 16638. 

Montthorenci River, also a tributary of 
the St. Lawrence, rises in the Lec des 
Neiges; and flows in a contmued cuirent, 
until it forms the celebrated cataract of 
Montmorenci, where its breadth is from 16 
to 20 yards, and the height of the fall about 
250 feet, 100 more than that of Niagara ; but 
the volume of water is comparatively small. 
A slight declination m the bed of the river 
before 1t reaches the fall, gives great velocity 
to the stream, which is precipitated over 
the brink of the perpendicular rock m an 
extended sheet of a fleecy appearance 
Immense clouds of spray rise from the bot- 
tom i curhng vapours, and present an 
inconceivably beautiful variety of prismatic 
colours. The late Duke of Kent resided in 
a house close to the falls, which commanded 
a beautiful view of one of the most pic- 
turesque scenes in America. 

Chaudiere River rises from Lake Megan- 
tick, and waters a country of 100 mies in 
length, by about 30 m breadth, thus clearmg 
nearly 3,000 square mules of terntory of its 
redundant waters: in breadth it vanes from 
400 to 600 yards, and 1s frequently divided 
by islands, some of them contammg many 
acres, and covered with timber-trees The 
banks of the Chaudiére are m general high 
and steep, thickly clothed with wood, the 
bed of the nver is rugged, and often much 
contracted by rocks jutting out from the 
sides, which occasion violent rapids, one of 
the most celebrated of these is about four 
miles from its mouth. Narrowed by salent 
points extending from each side, the preci- 
pice over which the waters rush is scarcely 
more than 130 yards in breadth, while the 
height from which they descend is as many 
feet; huge masses of rock msing above the 
surface of the current at the break of the 
fall, divide the stream into three portions, 
forming partial cataracts which unite before 
reaching the basin which receives them be- 
low. The deep excavations the continual 
action of the water has worn in the rock, 
give a globular figure to the revolving bodies 
of brilhant white foam ; the spray spread by 
the wind, produces m the sunshine a splen- 
did variety of prismatic colours, while the 
dark-hued foliage on either side, pressing 
close on the margin of the river, forms a 
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striking contrast with the snowlike efful- 
gence of the falling torrent; indeed, few 
falls can be compared with those of the 
Chaudiére for picturesque beauty. 

St. Francis River, S. of the Chaudieére, 
flows through a fine country, m which the 
valuable territories of the British American 
Land Company is situated. The St. Francis 
passes that portion of the St. Lawrence 
called Lake St. Peter, and has a water com- 
munication to the district town of Sher- 
brooke, a distance of about 70 miles. The 
tributaries of the St. Francis—the Salmon, 
Eaton, Coaticook, Massawippi, Magog, &c. 
—water a country of great beauty; hill and 
dale, river and lake, forest and meadow, 
meet m succession the eye of the traveller. 
The surrounding districts, called the eastern 
townships, were considered by Lord Syden- 
ham one of the finest parts of Canada 
There are two remarkable lakes im this 
neighbourhood, namely, Matapediac and 
Memphramagog. The former 1s about 16 
miles long, and 3 broad m its greatest 
breadth; about 2] miles distant from the St. 
Lawrence river in the co of Rimouski, amidst 
the Inghlands that divide the waters run- 
ming into the St. Lawrence, from those that 
run to the Bay of Chaleur, it is navigable 
for rafts of all kinds of timber, with which 
the banks of the noble river Matapediac are 
thickly covered. Memphramagog Lake, mn 
the co. of Stanstead, stretching its southern 
extremity into the state of Vermont, is of a 
semi-circular shape, 30 miles long, and very 
narrow. It empties itself into the fine mver 
St. Francis, by means of the mver Magog, 
which runs through Lake Scaswaninepus. 
The Memphramagog Lake is said to be navi- 
gable for ships of 500 tons burthen 

Richelieu River, also called Chambly, 
Sorel, St. Louis, and St. John, affords a quick 
and easy water communication from the 
United States territory (via Lake Champlam 
into the heart of Canada. Its principal 
source 1s in the United States, and estimat- 
ing its length from the S. pomt of Lake 
George to the termination at Sorel, now 
Wilham Henry Town (so called after king 
William IV.) on the banks of the St. Law- 
rence, its course cannot be less than 160 
miles—the estimated extent of tract watered 
being 30 miles, and the surface dramed 
4,800 square miles; only a portion of this 
lies within the province of British Amenica, 
the distance from the boundary line to the 
mouth of the river being about 70 miles 
of the 160. 
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The banks of the river are generally from 
8 to 12 feet high, diversified on each side by 
many farms and extensive settlements, in a 
high state of cultivation; on and near it are 
neat, populous, and flourishing villages, 
handsome churches, numerous mulls of van- 
ous kinds, good roads 1n all directions, and 
every charactenstic of a prosperous country. 
From its junction with the St. Lawrence, 
decked vessels of 150 tons may ascend from 
12 to 15 miles, after which the navigation 1s 
carned on by boats, canoes, rafts, and craft 
of large dimensions. The breadth of the bed 
at its mouth is 250 yards, which it preserves 
with a few exceptions (occasioned by some 
small and beautiful islands), up to Chambly 
basi, which 1s a nearly circular expansion of 
the river, about a mle and a half in diameter, 
embellished by several little islands, covered 
with fine verdure and natural wood, artisti- 
cally grouped. From the basin of Chambly 
to the Isle du Portage the breadth 1s 500 
yards—beyond this it spreads to double that 
distance, and continues to widen more or 
less as far as St. John’s, where there is ship 
navigation to the towns on Lake Champlain. 
This lake has its name from the distinguished 
Frenchman who discovered it in 1609, and 
lies between Vermont and New York ; 1ts ex- 
treme length from Whitehall at its southern 
extremity to its termimation, 24 miles N. of 
the Canada hne, 1s 128 miles ; with a varying 
breadth of from 1 to 16 miles; 1ts mean width 
being 5. and altogether covering a surface of 
about 600 square miles. The outlet of the 
lake is the Richeheu river above described. 
There are about 60 islands of different 
sizes in the lake, the principal of which are 
N. and S. Hero and Isle Lamotte. N. Hero, 
or Grand Island, 1s 24 miles long and from 
2to 4 wide. Lake Champlain has a depth 
sufficient for the largest vessels; half the 
rivers and streams which rise n Vermont 
fall into it, and 1t receives at Ticonderago the 
waters of Lake St. George from the S.S.W., 
which are said to be 100 feet higher than its 
own. 

The other rivers being of considerably 
less magnitude, do not require any separate 
notice. 

The followmg detail will show the di- 
visions of Eastern Canada, and afford some 
idea of the numerous rivers and lakes by 
which this fine country is irrigated. 

The district of Quebec (including Anti- 
costi and other islands) extends along the St. 
Lawrence 826 miles, is in depth mland 360, 
and contains an area of 127,949 square miles. 
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Montreal (including the adjacent islands) 
extends 110 miles along the St. Lawrence, 
310 inland, and has an area of 54,802 square 
miles. Three Rivers (including St. Francis 
and the islands) extends 52 miles along the 
St. Lawrence, 320 inland, and has an area 
of 15,828 square miles. Gaspé peninsula 
(including islands) extends 80 mules along 
the St. Lawrence, 200 inland, and has an 
area of 7,289 square miles. Total superficies 
in square miles, 205,863. 
Quesec Disraicr.—Rivers. N. of St. 
Lawrence: Ste. Anne, Jacques Cartier, Ba- 
tiscan, St. Charles, Montmorenm, Gouffre, 
Mal Bay, Black River, Saguenay, Belsiamite, 
St. John, Ste. Anne, L., Portneuf. S. of 
St. Lawrence: Chaudiére (part of), Etch- 
emin, Du Sud, Du Loup, Greennver, Ri- 
mouski, Trois Pistoles, Mitis, Tartigo, Ma- 
tane, Madawaska, St Francis (part of), St. 
John (part of)—Lakes. N. of Sit. Law- 
rence: St. John, Commissioner’s, Quaqua- 
gamack, Wayagamack, Bouchette, Kajoul- 
wang, Ontaretn, St. Charles, Chawgis, 
Assuapmoussin, Shecoubish. S. of St. Law- 
rence: Temiscouata, Matapediac, Maitis, 
Abawsisquash, Long lake, Pitt, Trout, Wil- 
ham, St. Francis, McTavish, Macanamack 
MontreaL District.—Rivers N. of St. 
Lawrence: Gatineau, Liévres, Petite Nation, 
Riviére Blanche, Ramére Du Nord, Mas- 
couche, Achigan, L’Assomption, Lachenaye, 
Berthier, Chaloupe, Du Chéne. S. of St. 
Lawrence: Richeheu, Sorel, Yamaska and 
branches, Pike, Montreal, L. Chateauguay 
and branches, Lacolle, Magog, Coaticook, 
Missiskoui—Lakes. N. of St. Lawrence . 
White Fish, Sables, Killarney, Temiscaming, 
Liévres, La Roque, Rocheblave, Pothier, 
Nimicachinaque, Papineau, Maskinongé. S. 
of St. Lawrence. Memphramagog, Tomefobi, 
Missiskoui Bay, Scaswaninepus (part of), 
Yamaska Bay, St. Louis, Two Mountains, 
St. Francis, Chaudiere, Chats, Allumets. 
Taree Rivers Disrricr.—N. of St. 
Lawrence : St. Maurice and branches, Batis- 
can, (part of ), Champlain, Du Loup G. and 
iL. Maskmonge, Machiches. S. of St. Law- 
rence: St. Francis and branches, Nicolet 


' and do. Becancour, Gentilly, Yamaska (part 


of).—Lakes. N. of St. Lawrence: O’Can- 
anshing, Matawin, Goldfinch, Shasawataiata, 
Montalagoose, Oskelanaio, Crossways, Per- 


chaudes, Blackbeaver, Bewildered. 8S. of 


St. Lawrence: Nicolet, St. Francis, (part 
of), Megantic, St. Paul, Outardes, Blacklake, 
Connecticut, Weedon, Scaswaninepus (part 
of), St. Peter. 
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The rural districts N. of the St. Law- 
rence, between Montreal and Quebec, are 
rincipally occupied by the French Canadian 
Seleniories: and from the Isle Jesus to Three 
Rivers, the banks of the St. Lawrence pre- 
sent an uniaterrupted succession of flourish- 
ing settlements. The Isle Jesus, parallel to 
that of Montreal, 21 miles long by 6 broad, 
is level, fertile, and highly cultivated. The 
Montreal district on the north side of the St. 
Lawrence, comprises the counties of Mon- 
treal, Berthier, Lachenaye, L’Assomption, 
Terrebonne, Two Mountains, Vaudreuil, and 
Ottawa, and contains a comparatively dense 
population. The Ottawa district, which ex- 
tends more than 300 miles along the north 
bank of that great miver, 1s very thinly 
peopled, as will be seen by the statistics of 
the chapter on Population 

The district of Three Rivers extends from 
the mouth of the River St. Anne to the 
upper part of Lake St. Peter, winch is 25 
miles long by from 5 to 10 broad. The 
town of Three Rivers was founded in 1618, 
and stands at the mouth of the St. Maurice, 
where it 1s divided by islands into three 
branches. There is a good wharf, where 
ships of large burthen may lie close to the 
shore. There are now about 5,000 inhab- 
itants in the town, which denves much 
advantage from the excellent iron establish- 
ments on the St. Maurice. 

The counties belongmg to the Montreal 
district south of the St. Lawrence, north of 
the states of New York and Vermont, and 
west of the St. Francis, are those of Beau- 
harnois, La Prairie, Acadie, Verchéres, 
Chambly, Rouville, Richelieu, St. Hyan- 
cynthe, Shefford, Missisqm, and Stanstead 
This district, where 1t borders on the St. Law- 
rence, is nearly flat, but gently undulates to 
the southward, and forms detached hills 
called Mounts Rouville, Chambly, John- 
son, and Boucherville, &c. 

The soil of this nch plam is exceedingly 
productive, and has a numerous population 
scattered in farms and villages, especially along 
the St. Lawrence. The sce is described 
as extremely picturesque, being covered 
with “ fruitful fields, luxuriant meadows, 
and smiling villages variegated by towering 
peaks.” La Prairie, opposite to Montreal, 
1s a handsome town, and in the high road 
of communication between Montreal and 
the United States. Chambly and St. 
John’s are on the same route, and rapidly 
rising mm importance. The counties within 
the district of “ Three Rivers,” on the south 
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side of the St. Lawrence, are Yamaska, 
Nicolet, Drummond, and Sherbrooke. The 
country rises to the eastward, and is well 
urigated by the St. Francis and several fine 
rivers. The land along the St. Lawrence 
from 8 to 10 miles inland, was bestowed in 
grants, and formed into seigniories, while 
the fine undulating tracts in the rear, reach- 
ing to the frontiers of the United States, 
were neglected. 

At the close of the last war the govern- 
ment began to form townships in this 
region, of which there are now about an 
hundred. Colonel Herriot laid out Drum- 
mond Ville with some military, discharged 
from the army on the establishment of 
peace; and private settlers were attracted 
from the adjacent United States territories 
by the fertility of the soil, and other advan- 
tages. Subsequently the British American 
Land Company purchased from Government 
a block of land contaming 596,000 acres, and 
other tracts from private individuals, making 
altogether 700,000 acres, at a cost of nearly 
£200,000. Of this money £60,000 has 
been returned to them to be expended in 
improvements; and they have formed a har- 
bour at Port St. Francis on Lake St. Peter, 
improved the road to Sherbrooke, and ren- 
dered the country very eligible for settlers, 
as wmproved farms, with buildings complete, 
may now be purchased m any part of the 
eastern townships at from £150 to £300 for 
a lot of 300 acres. 

Shefford, watered by the lower branches 
of the Yamaska mver, is, in some places, 
hilly and rocky. Stanstead 1s diversified 
by hill and dale, and has, in its centre, the 
pleasing lake called Memphramagog Stans- 
tead town on the east side of the lake, 
within two miles of the American frontier, 
is large and well built. A railroad is in 
course of formation from Montreal through 
Chambly, Richeheu, St. Hyacmthe, Shef- 
ford, Sherbrooke, and Stanstead counties, 
to the American state of New Hampshire, 
from whence it is projected to contimue the 
line to the seaports of Boston, and Portland 
in the United States. 

The district of St. Francis is divided into 
29 townships; has a broken and varied sur- 
face; hills clothed with fine timber; and 
much valuable and well-watered land. 

The Quebec district on the 8. side of the St. 
Lawrence contains the counties of Beauce, 
Bellechasse, Megantic, Lotbiniére, Nicolet, 
Kamouraska, and Rimouski. The aspect of 
this district is hilly; the land stretching in 
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irregular ridges, intersected by extensive 
valleys; and from 15 to 20 miles inland, a 
more elevated tabular surface is formed with 
a gradual slope to the river St.John. The 
land facing the St. Lawrence was granted 
by the French government in seigniores, 
but in the rear of these, townships have been 
laid out for Enghsh settlers who may obtain 
farms in fee-simple. Kamouraska is the 
fashionable watering-place of the Canadians, 
and the fine scenery, combined with sea 
air, render the place very attractive. On 
proceeding further towards the sea the 
country 3s less populous; but the settle- 
ments of Kent and Strathearn, adjoming 
Lake Temisconata, formed by colonel Fraser, 
are rising in importance 

Along Gaspé peninsula, the land adjoin- 
ing the coast has been laid out, and double 
ranges are now forming inland. The country 
will soon be cultivated extensively, and will 
probably become very prosperous from its 
valuable fisheries and mimes. 

The vast territory embraced in the di- 
vision of Upper or Western Canada, as 
regards the zxhabited parts, 1s in general, a 
level, champaign country; for, from the 
division hne on Lake St. Francis to Sand- 
wich, a distance of nearly 600 mules westerly, 
nothng hke a mountain occurs, although 
the greater part of the country gently un- 
dulates in pleasing hills, fine slopes, and 
fertile vallies: but a mdge of rocky country 
runs in a north-east and south-west direction 
through the Newcastle and Midland dis- 
tricts, towards the Ottawa or Grand River, 
at the distance of from 50 to 100 mules 
from the north shore of Lake Ontario and 
the course of the River St. Lawrence. To 
the N. of this mdge 1s a wide and nich valley 
of great extent, which intervenes between it 
and a rocky and mountamous country, of 
still higher elevation. 

Farther to the north, beyond the French 
river which falls mto Lake Huron, are lofty 
mountains, some of them of great, but un- 
known height. 

The country on the N. and W side of 
Lake Ontano, and of Lake Ene, which 
is still further west, continues flat as far as 
Lake Huron, with occasional elevations of 
easy ascent. Of this tract of country only 
a comparatively small portion is under culti- 
vation, the remainder being in its pnmitive 
state of forests, lakes, and mvers; the latter 
for the most part falling into the great lakes, 
or into large rivers, which agam empty 
themselves into that great artery of the 
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country, the St. Lawrence. The settlements 
are chiefly confined to the shores, and are 
seldom far distant from the borders of the 
great lakes and mvers. In order to convey 
a clear idea of the physical aspect of the pro- 
vince, it may be expedient to proceed at 
once to a description of 1ts vast mland seas. 
The lakes of West Canada are almost 
incalculable. The following table shews the 
dimension of a few of the best known :— 
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Circum-| Aver 
ant ngth. Breadth ference | depth Pogthn 
Miles. | Miles {| Feet | Feet. 
Superior .. 140 1500 | 1000 627 
Huron ... 190 1000 860 594 
Michigan 55 800 | 780 
Frie..... 63 700 250 565 
Ontario 60 500 500 234 
Simcoe 30 120 125 700 
St Clair 30 100 20 
George . 5 58 
Rice Lake 94 12tod 58 600 


Lake Supercor, called also Keetcheegahmi 
and Missisawgaiegon, the largest and most 
elevated of those singular seas, which, in 
Western Canada, seem to fill the place that 
great mountaims occupy in other countries, 
and to affect the climate in a somewhat 
similar manner, 1s situate between the mer:- 
dians of 92° 19’ and 84° 18’ W. long., and 
the parallels of 49° 1’ and 46° 26’ N. lat. 
It is m form, an irregular oblong basin, 
about 1,500 geographical miles mm circum- 
ference, m length from E. to W. the imagi- 
nary hne which, passing through its centre, 
divides the territory of Great Britain from 
that of the Umted States, 1s 360 mules, its 
extreme breadth (opposite Peak Island) 1s 
140 geographical miles, with a depth, where 
it admits of measurement, of from 80 to 
150 fathoms, but without soundings 1m its 
centre ; the waters are always extremely cold, 
clear, and devoid of tides, or any other kind 
of periodical mse and fall. Durmg heavy. 
gales of wind, the waters of this and the 
other great lakes, between which a subter- 
ranean communication is supposed to exst, 
rise so high, that it was at first doubted 
whether the smaller-class steam-boats could 
hve m them, and the ground swell, owing to 
the comparative shallowness, or httle specific 
gravity of the fresh water, is so trying as to 
produce sea-sickness even in Old sailors. 
[See Geology. ] 

This monarch of lakes is situated to the S. 
of, and near the contimuous chain of high 
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lands, which, stretching from the rocky 
mountaims to Lake Superior in broad dilu- 
vial plains and undulations, divides the 
waters flowmg mto the Mexican Gulf from 
those which find their exit in Hudson’s Bay; 
and proceeding thence in an easterly direc- 
tion to the coast of Labrador, constitutes 
the north dividing range of the valley of St. 
Lawrence. 

The surface of Lake Superior is 627 feet 
above—and the bottom of 1ts basin (so far as 
it hes been sounded) upwards of 500 feet 
below the level of the Atlantic ocean; it 
receives 220 tributary mvers and rivulets, 
but owing to the immense evaporation con- 
tmually taking place from Lake Superior, the 
volume of water which it discharges through 
its only outlet (the Falls of St. Mary) into 
Lake Huron, 1s far less in quantity than that 
which it has itself received. 

The extent of the American shore along 
Lake Superior from the mouth of the Onto- 
nagon 1s 500 miles; that of the Canadian 
coast is estimated at 1200 miles. Some of 
the rivers on the S. coast are 153 miles long; 
the principal of these, namely, the Ontona- 
gon, or Coppermme, Montreal, Mauvaise, 
Boisbrulé, and St. Louis, communicate with 
the Mississippi. 

Numerous islands exist in various parts of 
the lake, some of which are of considerable 
size; Isle Royale 1s 45 mules long by 7 or 8 
board; Cambou is about 6 miles nm circum- 
ference, and the Islands of the Twelve 
Apostles are 28 1n number, with perpendi- 
cular cliffs of sandstone on the N. and S.E.. 
60 feet m height. At Les Portailles and 
Grand Island there are perpendicular cliffs 
broken into the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque arches, (under some of which a 
boat can pass,) porticoes, columns, and 
caverns of large dimensions. 

The shores of Lake Superior (whose direc- 
tion is E. and W.) are im several places 
rocky, and considerably elevated, with occa- 
sional large tracts and bays of sand. From 
Pomt Iroquois to the “ Pictured Rocks,” it 
18 generally sandy, from thence to the foot 
of the Fond du Lac, rocky. The great pro- 
montory or peninsula of Keewanonan, which 
divides it into two equal sections, is very 
Ingh at its central part, consisting of steep 
conical granite lulls, msing 1,000 feet above 
the lake. The country around Lake Supe- 
nor, whether on the American or on the 
British territory, 1s but imperfectly known ; 
there 1s a great extent of hill and dale, and 
in some places ranges of what in West 
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anada may be termed mountains, 1,500! 
feet above the level of the lake, and conse- 
quently 2,127 feet above the level of the 
ocean. The Porcupine hills, 200 feet high, 
approach the lake on the S. shore. 

At Gros-Cap (where Lake Superior is 
connected by the river St. Mary, with Lake 
Huron) the prospect 1s not only beautiful 
but magnificent; the spectator standing be- 
neath the shattered crags 300 feet nigh, has 
before him an apparently immeasurable 
flood, which, if it burst its barners, would 
overwhelm a cantment: in front 1s a low 
island, on the S. Point Iroquois dechmnes 
from a high tabular hill, and on the N.W. 
a picturesque and elevated country 1s dimly 
seen in the distance. 

The line of rocky hills which constitutes 
the N. shore of Lake Superior consists of 
rocks and crags, piled to the height of 150 or 
200 feet at the N. end, and from about 400 
to 450 feet at the S. end, where they dip mto 
the lake from an elevation of 300 feet m 
detached fragments, lowermg successively 
on each other. Along the E shore of the 
lake from Gros-Cap to the mver Michipico- 
ton (125 mules) are several promontonies, 
bays, and rivers; among these are Batche- 
wine and Huggewong bays, off the mouth 
of which latter 1s the island termed Mon- 
treal or Hogguart The W. end of Lake 
Superior, termed Fond du Lac, 1s a slowly 
contracting cul de sac commencing 1n long 
91°, at the promontory opposite the isles of 
the Twelve Apostles, 80 miles in length 
with a breadth of 8 to 10 mules at the end 

There are 139 rivers and creeks on the S 
shore, but fewer m the eastern than m the 
western division. One of these, the St 
Lewis, is 150 yards broad at its mouth, ex 
panding immediately mto a sheet of wate 
5 or 6 miles wide, and extending mliand 23 
miles, with a varying breadth. Some of th 
mountains near the lake nse to the heigh 
of 1,400 feet. Thunder mountain, for m 
stance, which is of considerable breadth 
several miles long, the western half bemg 
almost tabular, with the eastern 1rregula) 
and hummocky. In general the hills have 
flat pme-clad summits. The prctured rock 
(so called from their appearance), situat: 
on the S. side of the lake towards the E 
end, form a perpendicular wall 300 fee 
high, extending about 12 miles, with nume 
rous projections and indentations in every 
variety of form, and vast caverns, in whick 
the entermg waves make a jarring and tre 
mendous sound. Mr. Schoolcraft describe: 
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hem as “surprising groups of overhanging 
_recipices, towering walls, caverns, waterfalls, 
and prostrate rums, which are mingled in 
‘he most wonderful disorder, and burst upon 
he view in ever-varying and pleamng suc- 
session.” Among the more remarkable 
‘bjects are the Cascade La Portaille and the 
Doric Arch; the cascade consists of a con- 
siderable stream, precipitated from a height 
of 70 feet by a single leap imto the lake, 
and projected to such a distance that a boat 
may pass beneath the fall and the rock un- 
touched by the waters. 

The Donec Arch has a most singular effect, 
having all the appearance of a work of art ; 
t consists of an isolated mass of sandstone, 
with four pillars supportmg an 1mmense en- 
tablature of stone covered with soil, from 
which springs a beautiful grove of pme and 
spruce trees of considerable height. 

The lake 1s subject to storms, sudden 
transitions of temperature, and dense fogs 
and mists. The mean heat for June 1s 66°, 
and for July 64°, and of the lake 61°; the 
winter 1s long and severe The principal 
forest trees are white and yellow pine, oak, 
hemlock, spruce, birch, poplar, with a mix- 
ture of elm, maple, and ash, upon the banks 
of some of the rivers. 

The waters of Lake Superior are very 
transparent, and their lower strata appear 
never to gain a warm temperature, for the 
water in a bottle sunk to the depth of 100 
feet in July, and there filled, 1s, when 
brought to the surface, cold as ice. They 
abound nevertheless with trout (weighing 
from 12 to 50 pounds), sturgeon, and white 
fish as large m proportion, together with 
pike, pickerel, carp, bass, herring, and nume- 
rous other species. 

The St Mary’s river, or strait, which con- 
nects Lake Supenor with Lake Huron, 1s 
about 60 miles long. 

The falls or rapids of St. Mary, by which 
travellers usually enter Lake Superior, are 
m length about three quarters of a mile by 
half a mie m breadth, the rnver being here 
narrowed by a broad tongue of land, pro- 
truding from the N. shore, and affording a 
site for the store-houses of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. The rapids are 15 miles from 
Lake Superior im 46° 31’ N. lat., and have 
a descent of 22 feet 10 inches in the narrow 
hmit of 900 yards The broken foaming 
billows are hurned with velocity over a slope 
of ledges and huge boulder stones, through 
a thickly wooded country, whose low level 
has permitted the formation on each side ot 
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a number of islets, divided by channels, 
which are narrow on the left, but much 
wider on the nght bank. The height of the 
latter varies from 10 to 50 feet, and is com- 
‘posed of hght alluvial earth; this acchvity 
is more distant on the Canadian than on the 
i American shore. The St. Mary river ex- 
tends above the rapids about 15 miles, 
through a low well-wooded country, and its 
| bed is from one mule to one and a half wide. 
The current ceases to affect boats 2 mules 
above the rapids. Immediately below the 
rapids, the St. Mary fall widens to upwards 
of a mile. 

Lake Huron, the third from the Atlantic 
ocean of the great chaia of lakes which 
occupy the four plateaux of the upper part 
of the valley of the St. Lawrence, 1s of an 
irregular shape. It has a circumference at 
the south part exceeding 720 hneal miles, 
and an area of 14,000 square miles. The 
northern part is divided by the Manitoulin 
islands ito two parts; the eastern, called 
Georgian Bay, 1s 120 miles long by 20 
broad, and has an area of 6,000 square 
miles; and the western, called the “ North 
Channel,” has an area of 1,700 square 
miles. The total superficies of the lake 
amounts to about 21,700 square miles. Lake 
Huron 1s nearly 594 feet above the ocean 
level, and has a depth of 860 feet. 

Lake Michigan, is m fact, a part of the 
same body of water, separated only by the 
strait of Muichihmakimac, but as it 1s en- 
tirely possessed by the United States, it 
does not come within my notice. I may, 
however, observe, that it 1s 260 mules long, 
by 55 broad, and 800 miles m circumfer- 
ence, covering an area of 16,200 square 
miles, or 10,368,000 acres, and navigable 
for ships of the largest burthen. Green 
Bay extends from the N. end of the lake 
90 miles in a S.W. direction, with a width 
of from 15 to 20 miles. Across its entrance 
1s a chain of islands, called the Grand Tra- 
verse, the channels between which admit 
vessels of 200 tons burthen, and sloops o: 
equal burthen can ascend to the head o} 
this extensive bay. From the bottom o 
Green Bay, boats can ascend the Ontagamis 
or Fox River, to within two mules of the 
Oniscousin, to the head of which a portage 
has been made, and a descent 1s practicable 
from thence to the Mississippi. The tmbu- 
taries of Michigan are extremely numerous 
some of them full flowing mvers, but, so far 
as we know, none are of any great length 
Along the north shores of Lake Huron 
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are the Manitoulins, or Sacred Isles, many 
of which are from 25 to 30 miles long by 
10 and 15 broad. 

Drummond Island (one of the Manitou- 
lins) is 24 mules long by from 2 to 12 broad, 
and at the west end approaches the main 
iand of the United States, where it forms 
he strait of the True Detour, the principal 
commercial route to Lake Superior; the 
strait 1s scarcely a mile wide, and bounded 
by two promontories; the coast of the 
United States 1s here flat and woody, with 
morasses,—that of the island 1s irregular, 
and covered with large masses of rock. In 
he Ingher and middle parts of Drummond 
Isle, the elevation is from 200 to 250 feet, 
inclining on either side of the water, often 
presenting low white precipices, i broken 
lmes, on the summit or sides of the slopes; 
the south coast of the island is broken mto 
small but deep bays, with shoal pomts; 
those on the west contain many islets,—one 
of which, according to Dr. Bigsby, has an 
immense deposit of iron pyrites. the north 
coast 1s distinguished by the magnitude of 
its bays, and the groups of islands which 
cover the contiguous waters. This coast 1s 
terminated on the east, mm the strait called 
False Detour, by a calcareous precipice of 
considerable beauty, 500 yards long, and 
250 feet high, which forms at the top a 
terrace of rock, and below 1s separated from 
the lake by a narrow and high beach. 

The False Detour, which separates Drum- 
mond Island from the httle Manitoulin, or 
Cockburn Island, 1s from 8 to 10 miles long, 
and from 3 to 6 miles wide, with a md 
depth of seldom less than 40 fathoms; the 
opening from the south is spacious and 
bold, 1t has three fine capes on the west, 
and one on the east. At the north outlet, 
the shores are very much rounded, with 
precipices to the west, and woody steeps to 
the east: m front, 1s that part of Lake 
Huron termed the North Channel, studded 
with a few islets m pairs, and bounded in 
the distance by the mis-shapen hills of the 
northern mam; on the north-west the 
heights of St Joseph form a blue waving 
line, and on the north-east, the looming of 
the isles at the foot of La Cloche is just 
visible. 

Little Manitoulin has a diameter of seven 
or eight miles, and an aspect somewhat 
similar to, though more elevated than that 
of Drummond Isle: the shores have succes- 
sive banks or stairs formed by the debris of 
the lake, with here and there terraces of 
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limestone, in situ ;—inland, the surface has 
a rugged ascent, with protruding strata in 
primitive masses, intersected by short ledges, 
which often crown the greatest heights, and 
form a table land of small extent, but well 
wooded. 

Between the Little and Grand Manitoulin 
is the third Detour, eight miles long by four 
broad, which has high shores, and 1s clear 
at both outlets. 

The Grand Manitoulin, or “ Sacred’ Isle, 
is 80 miles long by 20 broad, with an area 
of 1,600 square mules, and deeply indented 
by bays, which nearly divide the island; its 
general features are similar to those of the 
two preceding named islands, only it 1s 
Ingher, abounds more in precipices, and 18 
rugged throughout. At the W., its fea- 
tures are more majestic than those of any 
other part of Lake Huron. At the north 
end of the third Detour, 1ts shores are hned 
with ranges of shingle, backed by a wooded 
ascent: towards the centre of this strait, 
ledges and low precipices begin to appear 
along the beach, increasing to the height of 
250 feet, crowned with cedars and pmmes. 
these ledges either mse perpendicularly, or 
or are formed by enormous piles of displaced 
masses, from 7 to 10 yards m diameter, 
sloping at a high angle, sometimes advancing 
ito the waters of the lake, and affording a 
hazardous passage over their slippery sides, 
under arches and through winding passages. 
Near the south-east angle of the Detour, a 
bluff precipice, 40 feet high, protrudes into 
the water, skirted by very large cubic masses 
of rock. From these natural precipices 
arise clumps of beautiful trees, and knolls 
of flowermg shrubs, shadowed in the back 
ground by the dense gloom of impenetrable 
forests. 

The interior of the island appears to be well 
urigated with streams and lakes. One lake, 
10 mules long, is in the form of an hour- 
glass, 7 miles wide at the ends, and only 1 
in the centre, with an area of 55 square 
miles. The margin of the lake 1s fmnged 
with trees to the water’s edge, except on the 
S.W. side, where the ledges rise 20 to 40 
feet. This Jake 1s 155 feet above the level 
of the waters of Lake Huron. Only one 
stream flows into it, while three large brooks 
run from 1t. Where the water is derived 
from, Mr. Murray (in his recent geological 
survey) was unable to discover. Mamtoulin 
island is chiefly composed of limestone ; 
which formation not unfrequently has sub- 
terranean passages; the different lakes m 
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the island therefore possibly have a commu- 
nication. , 

The insulated rocks called the Flower | 
Pots are six miles S.S.E. of the fourth 
Manitoulin, one of them has an elevation of 
47 feet, and consists of large tabular masses 
placed horizontally one upon the other, 
narrow below, but imcreasing in breadth as 
they ascend—the whole standing on a floor 
of rock projecting mto the lake from the 
lofty island which bears their name. Cahot’s 
Head 1s a singular looking head-land, in 
Michipocoton, or Georgian Bay, consisting 
of indented limestone bluffs, rising to the 
height of 300 feet, and skirted by numerous 
reefs and islets, and presenting on the S. W. 
a continued range of calcareous precipices. 

From the French River (which connects 
Lake Nipissing with Lake Huron) westwards 
to the islands of La Cloche, about 50 miles 
distant, the lake near the shore is studded 
with innumerable islands; some near the 
main, barren, and chiefly composed of gneiss, 
are lke heaps of ruins, others farther out in 
the lake, loftier, and girded with a belt of 
flat ground, consist of shelly limestone, and 
are richly wooded. Further west the islands 
of La Cloche, which derive their name from 
the behef that some of the islands are com- 
posed of dark rocks, which, when struck, 
sound hike a bell, form a charming contrast 
to the bleak Inlls on the main, which nse 
1000 feet above the level of the lake,—the 
islands, with their dark green forests diversi- 
fied by grassy vales and clumps of trees, 
appear hke an Enghsh park. Groups of 
islands occupy the lake from La Cloche to 
Missalaga River, 60 miles distant; some near 
the main are low and barren; others, ele- 
vated and woody; beyond the Missalaga 1s 
a low rocky shore. To the westward of 
Spanish River, which was discovered by 
captam Bayfield, m 1820, the coast 1s for 
the most part low, rugged, and has several 
safe and commodious harbours among 1ts 
numerous islands and mlets. To the E. of 
the Spamsh River the scenery 1s improved 
by the gradual approach of a high range of 
picturesque hills, which extend to the shores 
of the lake, about four miles W. of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s post at La Cloche. 
Their highest elevation 1s 482 feet above the 
lake. To the E. of the Manitoulin islands, 
the La Cloche hills recede to the northward, 
and the coast 1s generally low and destitute 
of vegetation. 

Mr. Alexander Murray, assistant provin- 
cial geologist, in his survey of Lake Huron 
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(14th January, 1848), describes the north 
shore of the lake as poor, rocky, m some 
parts destitute of vegetation; in others 
thickly clad with trees of a stunted growth. 
But after passing these marginal forests of 
fir, spruce, pme, beech, and poplar, the 
interior in many places presents a very 
different character, especially un the valleys 
of the different streams, where there are 
frequently to be seen extensive valleys of nch 
and deep soil, producing maple, oak, elm, 
birch, and basswood, besides occasional 
groves of red and white pine of large size. 
Various places of this description have been 
cleared and cultivated by the Indians, and 
as at Spanish mver, notwithstanding the 
rude state of aboriginal culture, the crops of 
maize and potatoes are nearly equal, both m 
quantity and quality, to those usually seen 
under the more enlightened system of tillage 
in West Canada. Mr Murray remarks, that 
the Thessalon, Mississagui, Serpent, and 
Spanish rivers, have the most favourable 
distncts for cultivation. 

The Thessalon and Mississagui rise far m 
the mtenor, where the country 1s repre- 
sented to be spotted with numerous small 
lakes, run im a south-east direction, and 
fall into Lake Huron, within 25 miles of 
each other. The Serpent and Spanish rivers 
nse to the northward, flow westward for the 
lower part of their course, and disembogue 
wnto Lake Huron, within 15 miles of each 
other. 

The north-west arm of Lake Huron, 
which communicates with Lake Superior, 1s 
of an oblong shape, the two longer sides at 
their western extremities converging towards 
the north; it contams about 400 square 
miles, and 1s crowded with islands of all 
sizes; the principal, St Joseph, 1s 65 mules 
im circumference, through it runs an undu- 
lating mdge, called the Highlands of St. 
Joseph, 500 feet Ingh- the N.W. poimt 
of St. Joseph 1s in long. 84°, and lat. 46° 
18’. Pelletan’s Channel, which divides St. 
Joseph from the mam, 1s remarkable for its 
fine scenery. The island (St. Joseph) be- 
longs to the Enghsh, and its neighbour, 
Drummond Isle, to the United States, and 
on each are small military detachments 
belonging to their respective governments. 
Portlock Harbour, a British military position, 
1100 miles from Quebec, 1s an extensive 
haven, interspersed with rocky islets, and 
girt by woody hills startmg forth m a series 
of verdant or rocky capes. Muddy Lake, 
bounding the S.W. side of St. Joseph’s 
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Isle, is a noble sheet of water 17 miles 
long, and varying from 2 to 7 in breadth; 
its shores are deep embayments, ending in 
grassy marshes, especially on the S.E. side. 

Michilimakinac strait, the south-west arm 
of Lake Huron, leading mto Lake Michigan, 
18 11 miles wide, and by its side is the pe- 
ninsula called False Presquisle. The view 
mto Lake Michigan, from Michilimakinac 
Isle, which hes im the strait of that name, 
midway from either main, is remarkably 
pleasing; the land, which at first closes on 
the water, suddenly expands into a spacious 
sound, with curving shores and woody capes, 
with clusters of islands in the distance. The 
pretty hamlet of St. Ignace, the high white 
chffs of Michilimakmac contrasting with the 
dark fohage around, and the blue light 
streaming through the sound from the vast 
lake beyond, offer a rich treat to the lovers 
of natural scenery. There is nothing par- 
ticularly worthy of remark down the south- 
east shore, as far as Thunder Bay and Middle 
Islands, which are flat, calcareous, and well 
covered with timber of various kinds_ Res- 
pectmg the Gulf of Saguina the English 
know httle- from Pont aux Barques to the 
River St. Clair, 1s a straight hne of beach, 
utermixed here and there with stiff clay, 
and, about midway, a large block of white 
limestone nises from the waters of the lake 

On the elevated south-east shore of the 
lake, in the London district, between 43° 10’ 
and 43° 53’ of north latitude, about 40 miles 
at 1ts nearest poimt from the head of Lake 
Ontanio, and 30 miles from the north border 
of Lake Erie, is situate the fine tract termed 
the Huron terntory, which belongs to the 
Canada company. It 1s of a tnmangular 
shape, the base 1s 60 miles in length, 1t 
rests on Lake Huron, and compnises an area 
of nearly 1,100,000 acres Near to the con- 
fluence of the mver Maitland with the lake 
an excellent harbour 1s formed, capable of 
sheltering vessels of 200 tons burthen, where 
the Canada Company have laid out the neat 
and flourishing town of Godench ;—the 
country around 1s fast improving under theu 
judicious management ‘The surface of the 
Huron territory 1s generally level, and fre- 
quently presents mch natural meadows. 
The rivers Maitland, Aux Sables, a large 
branch of the Thames, and other mvers and 
streams, water this fine district. 

Georgian Bay, a vast arm of Lake Huron 
on the north-east side, is studded with fine 
harbours. 


The principal British naval station in 
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Lake Huron is Penetanguishine (lat 44°57’, 
long. 79° 35’), in the south-east bight of 
Georgian Bay, within Gloucester harbour ; 
it is sheltered by hills of sand and rolled 
blocks. 

The lake we are now treating of, may be 
considered the centre of the great cham of 
waters round it, with all of which it has a 
direct communication. It communicates 
with Lake Superior by St. Mary’s River; 
with Michigan (and through it with the 
Dilinois river) by the Strait of Michilima- 
kimac; with Lake Erie by the river and 
Lake of St. Clair; and with Lake Ontano 
by the Severn river,— Lake Simcoe, a 
chain of comparatively small lakes, and the 
Trent river. It has also two known com- 
munications with the Ottawa—one through 
Lake Simcoe, and a chain of lakes to the 
source of the Madawasca, which falls into 
the Lake des Chats—the other, up French 
river, through Lake Nipissing, and down a 
rapid river to the Ottawa, near Mataouin. 

The principal nvers emptying themselves 
into Lake Huron are, the Thessalon, Mis- 
sassagua, French, Severn, St. Clair, Mait- 
land, and Saguina. The two former, situate 
in the north-east corner of the lake, are 
small. French River, which connects Lake 
Huron with Lake Nipissing, is 75 mules in 
length, and resembles a multitude of nvers 
rather than a single stream, flowmg with 
frequent imosculations, among lengthened 
ridges of rock: its shores seldom present 
continuous lines, but are excavated with 
deep and narrow bays, obscured by high 
walls, masses of rock, and groves of dwarf 
pines. Its breadth varies; sometimes 1t 
extends more than one league, and 1s occu- 
pied by islands of every imaginable shape 
Dr. Bigsby says, few American prospects 
exceed in singularity and grandeur those 
which are here afforded, by groups of long 
and lofty islets extending im giant rays 
from a centre i some dark bay,—the clear 
water reflecting their rugged outlmes and 
wild fohage, amid the solemn stillness per- 
vading these sohtudes. 

Two cataracts occur in French Ruiver,— 
by one, it leaves Lake Nipissing; the other 
called the Récollet, 1s 20 miles below, where 
the black crags m the midst of the foam- 
ing waters, skirted by pime trees, impart 
strange beauty to the scene. 

There are also several rapids; near one 
the Buisson, thirteen wooden crosses com 
memorate an equal number of fatal acc 
dents which occurred in crossing the foam 
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ng torrent; the average velocity of which, 
along the whole course of the nver, is about 
two mules per hour. 

The Saguna Raver flows through a fine 
and level country, and has a breadth of 180 
yards for 24 miles, when it divides into 
three smal] and very circuitous branches, 
one of which is called Fhnt River. The 
Saguina is 120 miles from Detroit, through 
the woods, and about 220 by water. 

The Severn River, connecting Lakes Sim- 
coe and Huron, is about 30 miles in length ; 
and at its mouth, near Penetanguishine, 1t 
is one mile and a quarter in breadth: it has 
two falls, and a descent of 80 feet from 
Lake Simcoe. 

The St. Clair, according to Dr. Bigsby, 1s 
the only rive: of discharge for Lakes Su- 
perior, Michigan, and Huron, which cover 
a surface of 384 million of acres, and are 
fed by numerous large rivers. I differ from 
this able observer, and am of opimon that 
the Missour: and Mississippi receive some 
of the waters of Superior and Michigan. 
It is 300 yards broad at its commencement, 
and flows for 26 mules, previous to tts en- 
trance into Lake St. Clair, through a lux- 
uriant alluvial country, in a straight course, 
with a smooth and equable current of 2 
miles an hour. At its head, there is a 
rapid, which flows for three quarters of a 
mile, at the rate of 5 mules per hour; and 
it enters Lake St. Clair by a multitude 
of shallow changeable mouths, which are, 
nevertheless, navigable for schooners. 

Lake St. Clair is scarcely more than an 
mtermediate lnk between Huron lake and 
the noble basin of Erie, being connected 
with the latter by the Detroit River; 1t 18 
of an irregular oval shape, about 30 miles in 
diameter, with a depth of water sufficient 
for steam-boats and schooners. The shores 
are low and level, and a group of flat island: 
formed by the constant alluvial accumula- 
tions carried from Lake Huron by the St. 
Clair River, contracts its surface to the 
northward. This lake receives two large 
rivers; lst, the Thames River (formerly 
Raviére & la Tranche,) which mses north of 
the township of Blandford, has a serpentine 
course of 150 mules, and discharges itself 
mto Lake St. Cla. It 1s navigable for 
large vessels to Chatham (15 miles from its 
embouchure), and for boats nearly to its 
source; the bar at its entrance is, however 
some obstacle to ita free navigation. The 
Thames winds through a level and highly 
fertile country, the banks presenting many 
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fine plains and natural meadows. The soil 
is principally a sandy earth, mtermixed with 
large quantities of loam, and sometimes 
marl, under which is a substratum of clay ; 
and the river flats are exceedingly nch, from 
the alluvial deposits left by the overflowing 
of the banks. The oak, maple, pine, beech, 
and walnut, growing in the vicimty, are of 
superior quality. 

London is situate on the banks of the 
main branch of the Thames, about 90 miles 
from its mouth, and in a tolerably central 
position with regard to the surrounding 
lakes. Chatham, as already observed, 1s 15 
miles from 1ts mouth. 

The Big Bear River, or “Creek,” rises 
near the limits of the Huron tract, and after 
running a course of about 100 mules gener- 
ally parallel to the Thames (in one place 
approaching it within 5 mules), falls mto 
Lake St Clair at the mouth of one of its 
north-east channels 

The Detroit River, or rather Strait, is 
broad, deep, and 29 miles long; 1t connects 
Lake St Clair with Lake Ene,—flowmg, 
after a westerly bend, nearly due S. from 
the former; the greater part of 1ts course 1s 
ytersected by long narrow islands, of which 
the largest (Gros Isle, 8 mules long,) 1s 
within the American boundary ; and the next 
in size (Turkey Island, 5 miles long,) 1s within 
the British terntory. Isle au Bois Blanc, 14 
mile long, belongmg to Upper or Western 
Canada, 1s of great 1mportance from its situ- 
ation, as 1t divides the channel between Gros 
Isle and the E. bank of the nver (leaving 
the deepest channel on the E), and com- 
mands the entrance of the Detroit, which 1s 
navigable for vessels of the larger size em- 
ployed upon the lakes; it moreover affords, 
at the Bntish settlement of Amherstburgh, 
an excellent harbour. Sandwich, another 
dehghtful British town, 1s situate 14 miles 
from Ambherstburgh. The country around 
is extremely picturesque; the banks gh 
and nichly cultivated, the eye everywhere 
resting on fertile fields, well stocked gardens, 
neat farm-houses and orchards, and exten- 
sive barns. The most important American 
town, on the opposite bank, is Detroit, which 
18 a strong military station. Dunng winter, 
the river 1s completely frozen over. 

We now arrive at that splendid sheet of 
water called— 

Lake Erie, which receives the Detroit 
river, about 30 miles from its north-west ex- 
tremity. This magnificent lake, unhke 
Huron or Supenor (which he generally 
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north and south), runs nearly east and west, 
between 41° 20’, and 42° 50’, north latitude, 
78° 35’, and 838° 10’, west longitude, bemg 
280 miles long, and 634 miles broad at its 
centre, 700 miles m circumference, with an 
area of about 12,000 square miles Its ex- 
treme depth vanes from 40 to 45 fathoms, 
with a rocky bottom, unhke Lake Superior 
and Huron, which have a stiff clayev bottom 
mixed with shells; its average depth is from 
15 to 18 fathoms; hence when the wind 
blows strong, the lake becomes exceedingly 
rough and boisterous, and a very high and 
dangerous surf breaks upon its shores, which 
often resemble the sea beach, being strewed 
with dead fish and shells, and frequented by 
various species of aquatic birds. 

The surface of Erie 1s 334 feet above that 
of Lake Ontano, with which it is connected 
by the Welland canal, and 565 feet above 
the tide water at Albany, with which it 1s 
connected by the great Ernie canal. 

The southern shore of the lake (which is 
exclusively within the territory of the Umted 
States, as the north 1s within that of Great 
Britam), 1s generally low, from the Ameri- 
can town of Buffalo at its eastern extremity, 
to Detroit at its western, except near the 
portage of Chataughue, where, for a short 
distance, 1t 1s rocky and bold, and between 
Cleveland and the Reneshowa mver, where 
the chffs nse 20 yards perpendicularly above 
the water, and continue of the same eleva- 
tion to the River Huron. Erie, an American 
town of some extent, with a strong battery, 
dock-yard, &c., lies to the S.E. of the 
lake. About 20 mules from its mouth, 1s a 
tract called the Sugar-loaf country, from its 
numerous conical hills, which average from 
20 to 30 feet in height, are composed of 
sand and clay, and extend several mules. 
The beach at this part of the lake 1s covered 
with huge black rocks, agamst which the 
waves beat with incessant roar, and durmg 
spring and autumn thick mists often obscure 
the sky for days together. 

To return to British territory, the north 
shore of Lake Ene 1s bolder and more 
elevated than the opposite coast, and 18 of 
an irregular form, by reason of several 
capes. The banks of the lake sometimes 
rise to the height of 100 perpendicular feet, 
and consist of clay and sand, broken and 
excavated m a thousand different ways by 
the action of the waves; in some places 
large bodies of clay project 20 or 30 feet 
beyond the main bank, and lofty trees, from 
the roots of which the soil has been swept 
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away, appear supported by a few fibres. 

uring tempests the waters suddenly nise, 
and beat with great violence against these 
sand cliffs, covering the beach, and over- 
whelming boats, &c. The first cape is Point 
Pelé, or South Foreland, on the north-west 
shore (near Lake St. Clair), the southern- 
most point of Canada, and indeed of the Bn- 
tish dominions n North America. The next 
prominence is Pomt aux Pins (Landguard) 
whence there is a short westerly route to 
Chatham, on the Thames. Further east 1s 
Long Point, or the North Foreland (now 
an island), stretching eastward mto the 
lake for about 20 miles, which forms a bay 
on its north-east shore. The fine river Ouse 
waters a thickly settled country, and falls 
into Lake Ene, after a course of 100 miles, 
where the Welland canal (see canals) which 
joms Erne and Ontario commences. The 
northern, or British shore, along the coun- 
ties of Middlesex, 1s thickly settled. 

Compared with the other great lakes, 
Ene, as before observed, 1s shallow, and 1s 
rendered rather dangerous by the numerous 
rocks which, for many miles together, pro- 
ject from the north shore, and the little 
shelter afforded from storms. 

A constant current sets down Lake Ene 
when N.W. and S.W. winds prevail The 
principal harbours on the south (American) 
shore, are Buffalo and Dunkirk (New York), 
Ene (Pensylvania); Sandusky (Ohio); be- 
sides the harbour at Put-m-Bay Island. 

The promontories on the north (British) 
side, form several good harbours and an- 
chorage durmg the heavy gales which blow 
on this lake. Some years ago the violence 
of a tempest made a breach through Long 
Point, (North Foreland) near the mainland, 
converted the peninsula into an island, and 
actually formed a canal almost at the very 
spot where 1t had been proposed to cut one, at 
an estimated expense of £12,000, leaving 
nothing else necessary to secure a safe 
channel for vessels, and a good harbour on 
both sides, than the construction of a pier 
on the west side, to prevent its being choked 
with sand. 

Both the American and Canadian shores 
of Lake Ene, especially towards Niagara, 
are among the most populous, and best set- 
tled of any districts in either country; a 
circumstance which accounts for the large 
number of vessels and steam-boats which 
find profitable employment on the lake. 
Lake Erie may be regarded as a central 
reservoir, from which open 1n all directions 
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the most extensive channels of mland navi- 
gation to be found in the world; enabling 
vessels from the lake to traverse the whole 
intenor of the country; mdeed, the map of 
the entire globe does not present another 
sheet of water so strikingly peculiar as Lake 
Erie, commanding, as 1t does, the navigable 
waters of North America. That justly cele- 
brated American work, the Ene canal, 
commences at the city of Albany, terminates 
at Buffalo, in the county of Ene, and con- 
nects the waters of the Hudson river with 
those of Lake Ene. It 1s 363 miles m 
length, has 83 locks, (each 90 feet long in 
the clear, and 15 wide) of 689 feet rise and 
fall; having 18 aqueducts, the longest (at 
Rochester) 804 feet across the Gennesee 
river; the canal is 40 feet wide at the sur- 
face, 28 at the bottom, and 4m depth. It 
was commenced in 1817, and finished in 
1825. Together with the Champlain canal 
(which extends 64 mules, with 188 feet of 
lockage country, connecting the Erie canal 
waters with those of Lake Champlain), its 
cost was upwards of 11,000,000 dollars, and 
the tolls thereon produced, some years ago, 
an annual income of upwards of one million 
dollars, which has, doubtless, since greatly 
increased. The Oswego canal, commencing 
at Syracuse m Onondaga, and termimating 
at Oswego, connects the Ene canal with the 
waters of Lake Ontario. It 1s 388 miles long, 
has 123 feet lockages, was completed in 
1828, and cost 565,437 Spamsh dollars. 
There are several other canals all branching 
in different directions, and connecting almost 
every lake and river, no matter how distant. 

From the N., the vessels of Ontario visit 
Ene, through the Welland canal and river. 
This mver, followmg its windings, 18 about 
150 miles long, 1,000 feet wide, and navi- 
gable for 30 miles. On one of its branchcs 
called the Speed, 100 miles from its mouth, 
hes the thnving town of Guelph. It has 
been proposed to make the St. Lawrence a 
ship channel from Lake Ontano to Mon- 
treal, so that vessels from England may pass 
from Quebec into Ene, through Lake On- 
tamo. The Ohio and Pennsylvania canals 
will open a communication, through the 
Ohio mver, to the Mississippi, and another 
channel between Lake Erie and the Gulf of 
Mexico, presents itself by the way of Lakcs 
Huron and Michigan. No country offers 
greater facilities for mland navigation; and 
as on the Gnrson Alps, a person may drink, 
without changing place, of a stream which 
flows into the Mediterranean, the Rhme, 
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and German Ocean, so it is not impro- 
| bable that a point of junction may exist of 
the waters of the St. Lawrence, the Missis- 
sipp1, and the Red River of Hudson’s Bay, 
and the Colombia River, which are em- 
bosomed in the ocean at the extreme east, 
west, north, and south shores of the North 
American continent. ‘Lake Ene 1s 560 feet 
above the tide waters of the Hudson, St. 
Clair 10 feet higher, Huron 19, and Supe- 
rior 53, the last-mentioned being 642 feet 
above the ocean level. The sources of the 
Mississippi, which runs 3,420 mules, are 
1,330 feet above the level of the sea. 

The Niagara River, which connects Erie 
and Ontano Lakes, commences at the N E. 
extremity of the former, and is the outlet 
not only of the waters of Ene, but also of 
the vast basms of Lakes Huron, Michigan, 
Supenor, and ther thousand tributaries 
The river 1s 334 mules long in its bends (28 
direct), and traverses a country unrivalled in 
nchness and fertility. When first assuming 
the character of a mver at Fort Ene, it 1s one 
mile wide, but soon contracts its bed, at 
Black Rock, to half a mile, and becomes 
rapid; then agam expanding to its onginal 
dimensions, it flows on more gently, its 
general direction being from S.to N. From 
the ferry at Black Rock, where the current 
is 7 miles an hour, may be seen in perfection 
the mighty mass of waters rushing from the 
inland seas to jom the parent ocean. Beyond 
Black Rock the river widens to enclose 
Grand Isle, 12 miles long, and 2 to 7 miles 
broad, with Square Isle at its head, and 
Navy Island at its foot (the only one in the 
Niagara river not ceded to the Umted 
States, by the decision of the commissioners, 
under the 6th article of the treaty of Ghent). 
Below Navy Island the river resembles a 
bay, being more than 2 miles in breadth, 
and then narrowing down the rapids to the 
far-famed Falls of Niagara, which are 20 
miles from Lake Ene ;—the whole-nver 1s 
navigable, except below Chippewa, where 
Hy indraught of the cataract begins to be 
elt. 

Niagara Fails.—This celebrated cataract 
has been so often and so eloquently de- 
scribed, as scarcely to need more than a 
brief statement of the leading facts con- 
nected with it. 

The nver Niagara, previous to arriving at 
the ledge of limestone rocks (see geological 
section), over which it 1s precipitated with 
tremendous velocity, takes a sudden turn or 
bend to the NN.E., its previous course 
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having been latterly due W , and forms what 
is termed the “ Horseshoe Fall ;” — the 
bend mcreases the violence of the rapid. 
On the New York side of the river, a small 
islet, termed Goat Island, separates a por- 
tion of the mighty torrent, and beyond it 
the cataracts on the Bntish-American side 
may be said to commence [See map ] 

Of these the Horseshoe cataract is the 
largest ; the curvatures of the fall have been 
geometrically computed at 700 yards, and 
its altitude, taken with a plomb hne from 
the summit of the Table Rock, 149 feet ; 
the American fall, narrowed by Goat Island, 
does not exceed 375 yards m_ curvilinear 
length (the whole irregular semicircle mea- 
sures nearly three-quarters of a mule); its 
perpendicular height bemg 162 feet, or 13 
feet higher than the top of the Great Fall, 
adding 57 feet for the fall, the rapids thus 
give a total of 219 feet, which is less than 
that of other cataracts. The following esti- 
mate by an American wniter, showing the 
height of various falls mn different parts of 
the globe, may enable the general reader to 
form a better estimate of the comparative 
importance of those m our terntory ‘-—The 
Montmorency mver, 9 miles below Quebec, 
50 feet in breadth, fall of 250 feet, Chau- 
diére, near the Montmorency, 100 feet, 
Mississipp1, above 1ts junction with the Ohio, 
700 feet wide, fall 40 feet, Muissoune, 500 
miles from its sources, descent m 18 miles 
of 360 feet—the mver is 1000 feet broad, 
one cataract 1s 87 feet broad, another 47, 
and another 26; Passaic, N. Jersey, stream 
150 feet wide, falls to a chasm only 12 feet 
broad, 70 feet ; Mohawk, at Cahoes, near its 
junction with the Hudson, 60 feet , Tuccoa, 
stream 20 feet wide, 187 feet; the Ache, 
im Bavana, fall m 5 steps, 200 feet; Te- 
quendama, South America, the nver Bo- 
gota, rises in the mountams 9000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 1s precipitated 
through various gorges, chasms, and preci- 
pices, until it plunges mto an immense 
chasm, 600 feet, Nile, at Syene, 40 feet; 
Gothea, m Sweden, fall at Trolhatta, 100 
feet; Lattin, m Swedish Lapland, half a 
mile wide, fall 400 feet; Maamelven, in 
Norway, as related by Mr. Esmark, fall in 
three places; Schaffhaussen, 400 feet wide, 
fall 70 feet; Orco, from Rosa, in Italy, de- 
scends in one continued cascade 1,200 feet ; 
Staubbach, mm Switzerland, a small stream, 
fall 1,400 fect; Terni, 45 miles N. of Rome, 
the nver Velino fall, over marble rocks, 300 
feet , at Tivoh, 18 miles N.E. of Rome, the 
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Anio, a branch of the Tiber, fall 100 feet. 
The magnificence of the falls of Niagara 
consists in the immense volume of water 
precipitated over them, which has been com- 
puted at 2,400 millions of tons per day=100 
millions per hour! A calculation made at 
Queenston, below the falls, is as follows :-— 
the river is here half a mile broad; 1t aver- 
ages 25 feet deep; current 3 miles an hour; 
m 1 hour it will discharge a column of water 
8 miles long, half a mile wide, and 25 feet 
deep, contamimg 1,111,440,000 cubic feet, 
being 18,524,000 cubic feet, or 113,510,000 
gallons of water each minute. 

Goat island which divides, and perhaps 
adds to the sublimity of the falls, 1s 330 
yards wide, and covered with vegetation; 
the eastern or American bank of the nver, 
and the islands thereon, are low and also 
covered with vegetation, which, with 1ts soft 
beauty, is mm strong contrast to the awful 
scene beneath; the W., or British, bank 1s 
more bold and lofty, consisting of a hori- 
zontal mdge of rocky table-land along the 
margin of the rapids, and gradually increas- 
ing im elevation from 10 to 100 feet; at the 
foot of this ridge, on a level with the summit 
of the Horseshoe Fall, is the Table Rock, 
famous as the spot where a close view of the 
cataract may be obtained, mdeed it forms 
a section of the ledge over which part of the 
torrent 1s precipitated; its flat surface jut- 
ting out horizontally about 50 feet, and 
overhanging the terrific gulf. 

At the foot of the cataract it is possible, 
though hazardous, to penetrate 30 yards be- 
hind the gigantic concave sheet of the head- 
long flood, where a cavern 1s formed of about 
150 feet 1n height, 50 in breadth, and 300 
m length, well adapted for the habitation of 
its present tenants—the eel and the water 
snake. The penlous path les along the 
narrow margin of whirling eddies, beneath 
impending rocks, and amidst the jarring 
elements; great self-possession 1s therefore 
necessary 1m making the attempt, for one 
false step, or the least giddiness, migh 
plunge the adventurer mto the horrible vor 
tex; a danger the more immment because 
the path leads over sharp, broken, and ex 
cessively slippery rocks, on which it is 
extremely difficult to retain a footing, owing 
to the perpetual mossy moisture they umbibe 
from the oozing crevices of the supermcum 
bent cliffs. This dangerous chasm 1s con 
sidered the best place for estimating thi 
height of Niagara—that vast body of wate 
which four great lakes, the least of whch 1 
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700 miles in compass, and which altoge- 
‘her comprise an area of 100,000 square 
niles pour forth to the ocean—and the 
verwhelmmg fury with which the mighty 
mass foams and boils when rushmg from 
he precipice. Here also may best be wit- 
nessed the pmsmatic colours in all their 
changing beauty, as they form with the 
clouds of rising spray—while the snow-white 
billows rolled out by the meetmg waters, 
and the awful roar sent up from the deep 
abyss, with the apparently trembling and 
quivering motion, imparted even to the 
massive rocks, produce an effect on the mind 
£ the beholder, of which it 13 1mposmble to 
convey an adequate idea. 

But from the Table Rock above, the Falls 
appear less terrific, but even more beautzful. 
The spectator may approach so near that, if 
he possess nerve enough, he may, by lymg 
prostrate on the rock, and stretching forth 
his arm, move his hand im the dread torrent; 
but it 1s a fearful experrment, owmg to the 
bewildering noise of the cataract. Here 
may be distingmshed the first ripple by 
which the increasing rapidity of the Niagara 
is marked, the eye may follow 1t downwards 
m its growing impetuosity, where its waves 
roll in crested curls; or watch them where 
they no longer roll but rush with a loud roar 
of wild confusion, or umting m a sheet of 
transparent emerald green, plunge into the 
gulf, and rising again in infinitely divided 
spray, float gossamer-hke in mid air. 

Colonel Bouchette observes that, accord- 
mg to the altitude of the sun, and the 
situation of the spectator, a distinct and 
bright Ins is seen amidst the revolving 
columns of mist that soar from the foaming 
chasm, and shroud the broad front of the 
gigantic flood; both arches of the bow are 
seldom entirely elicited, but the mtenor seg- 
ment 1s perfect, and its prismatic hues are 
extremely glowing and vivid, the fragments 
of a plurality of rambows are sometimes to 
be seen 1m various parts of the misty curtain. 

The charm of this extraordinary scene 18 
enhanced by the sight of the wild duck, and 
other water fowl, swimming down the rapids 
to the brink of the precipice, then flying out 
and re-descending with manifest delight — 
while above, the blue bird and the wren, 
during their annual visit to Niagara, fly 
within one or two feet of the brmk, and 
sport over the fnghtful fall with evident en- 
joyment, now verging on the crystal stream 
that flows over the precipice, now dipping a 
wing 1n the bright green wave or skimming 
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swiftly along its surfaee:-—who would not 
wish at such a moment for the wings of a 
bird? The sound of the falls 1s audible at 
various distances according to the state of 
the air, and the direction of the wind; it has 
|been clearly distmguished at Buffalo, 18 
lmuales distant, and some say the noise has 
been distinctly heard at Toronto, on the 
| opposite shore of Lake Ontario, a distance of 
46 miles. The roar of the Niagara 1s alinost 
indescribable, bemg an alternation of open 
and muffled sounds, hkened by some to the 
hoarse voice of ocean surges heavily lashing 
the shore—by others to the heavy plunge of 
huge sphencal rocks hurled m quick and 
ceaseless succcession from a precipice of 
great altitude, mto waters of unfathomable 
depth—and among many other similitudes, 
its roaring, rumbling, thundering noise, 1s 
said to approximate most nearly to the 
pealng artillery of two large squadrons at 
sea in thick weather, the auditor being 
about five miles distant; such as may have 
been heard on the heights of Aboukir, when 
the fleets of Nelson and Brueys sent the re- 
verberatmmg echo of their dread hostilities 
along the Nile. <A “suspension bridge” for 
Niagara 1s m progress, composed of wire, 
which it 1s supposed will be capable of sus- 
taining a weight of 300 tous, to be conveyed 
over at a rate of 10 miles an hour. There 
are to be two tracks for carnages, and one 
for foot passengers. It 1s to be formed of 
three spans, with abutments 200 feet high 
The estimated cost 1s 200,000 dollars. 

A little below the falls, the Niagara re- 
sumes its wonted soft beauty, and flows 
calmly onward to Ontario, a distance of 13 
miles. On reaching Queenston, 6 miles from 
the falls (Upper or Western Canada side), 
the face of the country suddenly alters, 
and rises m abrupt and elevated mdges, 
which are supposed to have been the banks 
of the river in former ages. About 4 miles 
above Queenston, 1s a singular part of the 
Niagara mver called the whirlpool, the 
mouth of which is more than 1000 feet wide, 
its length bemg about 2000 feet. Mr. How- 
ison, in his mteresting sketches of Upper 
Canada, says, that the mver has formed a 
circular excavation in the high and perpen- 
dicular banks, resembling a bay. The 
current, which 1s extremely rapid, whenever 
it reaches the upper point of this bay, for- 
sakes the direct channel, and sweeps wildly 
round the sides of 1t;—having made this 
extraordinary circuit, it regains its original 
ecurse, and rushes with perturbed velocity 
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between two perpendicular precipices, not 
more than 400 feet asunder. The surface of 
the whirlpool is 1n a state of continual agita- 
tion. The water boils, mantles up, and 
writhes m a fearful manner that proves its 
depth, and extreme compression; the trees 
that come within the sphere of the curreut, 
are swept along with a quivering zig-zag 
motion which it 1s difficult to describe. 
This singular body of water must be several 
hundred feet deep, and 1s not known to 
have been frozen over, although im spring 
the broken ice that descends from Lake 
Ernie collects in such quantities upon its 
surface, and becomes so closely wedged 
together, that it resists the current, and 
remains there till broken up by the warm 
weather. The whirlpool is one of the 
greatest natural cunosities in the Upper 
province, and is the more remarkable, 
because unaccounted for by the ordimary 
laws of nature. 

Fort George, or Niagara, or Newark, for- 
merly the seat of government, (distant from 
Toronto, round the head of Lake Ontanio, 
about 40 mules) 1s situate upon a ming 
ground on the W. bank of the River Nia- 
gara, within a mile of the angle formed by 
the river and the lake. From Fort George 
along the Niagara rmver to Queenston, a dis- 
tance of eight miles, there 1s a considerable 
elevation of the land on either side of the 
river, extending both E. and W about 14 
miles The land nises for 10 miles further 
to Chippewa, but the river 1s only navigable 
for large vessels as far as Queenston, where 
it 1s about 200 yards broad, from thence to 
the falls 1t seldom exceeds 50 or 60 yards 
m width. 

The Niagara River enters Lake Ontario 
m N. lat. 43° 15’ 30”, long 79° 00’ 40”, the 
difference of height between its efflux and 
afflux being 334 feet on a distance of 364 
miles. Thus—difference of elevation be- 
tween Lake Ene and the head of the rapids 
(distance 23 mules) 15 feet, thence to the 
foot of the rapids (half a mile) 51 feet; 
height of the great fall on the Amencan 
side, 162 feet; from the base of the falls to 
Queenston (distance 13 miles) 104 feet; and 
from Queenston to Lake Ontano, 2 feet— 
total, 334 feet. 

Lake Ontario 1s the last lnk in the chain, 
and the most easterly of the great mland 
American seas, which may well rank among 
the wonders of the world. It hes E. and W., 
nearly half bemg im the state of New York, 
and is situate between the parallels 43° 10 
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and 44° 11’ N. lat., and the meridians of 
76° 25’ and 79° 66’ W. long ; in form it 
is elliptical, and measures 172 miles on a 
central hne drawn from its S.W. to its N.E. 
extremity; in its greatest breadth 59 miles, 
medial 40, and about 500 miles m circum- 
ference ; its surface being 234 feet above the 
tide waters at Three Rivers, on the St. Law- 
rence, and at Albany, on the Hudson. The 
breadth varies greatly ; from Toronto (York) 
to Niagara it is 35 miles; from Presqu’ile 
to Genessee river, 60 miles; from Ernest 
town to Oswego, 55 miles; and from King- 
ston to Sacket’s Harbour, round the head of 
Wolf or Grand Island, 36 miles. According 
to some examinations, the depth also varies 
very much, there being seldom less than 3, 
or more than 50 fathoms; except im the 
middle, where, at a depth of 300 fathoms no 
soundings have been obtained. The shores 
of Ontario are generally covered with gravel, 
consisting principally of small pieces of hme- 
stone, worn smooth by the action of the 
water; the gravel 1s deposited on the beach 
in long mdges, sometimes several miles mn 
extent, and when consolidated with the 
clayey soul which generally abounds along 
the shore, it becomes firm under the feet, 
and furnishes an excellent matenal for the 
formation of roads The water of Ontanio, 
hke that of the other lakes, and of the St. 
Lawrence river, is impid and pure (though 
not equally so with that of Lake Huron or 
part of Lake Michigan), except when mixed 
with particles of earth from the shore, by 
the agitation of the winds (those of the Ohio 
and Mississippi are turbid, hke the Ganges 
and Orimoco); the water of Ontario 1s used 
for drink, and also for washing, though 1t 1s 
not so suitable for the solution of soap as 
rain water. For a few days im June the 
water near the shores 1s annually covered 
with a yellowish scum, rendering it unfit for 
culinary or other purposes: the cause of this 
phenomenon is unknown. Dung the height 
of summer, the shore-water is too warm for 
pleasant drinking, unless kept some hours 
in a cool cellar Gales of wind on this lake 
are frequent, and attended with an unplea- 
sant “sea.”? Every seven years the waters 
of the lake rise to an unusual height, for 
which no satisfactory reason has as yet been 
given. The refractions which take place on 
Ontano in calm weather are very remark- 
able ; islands and trees appear turned upside 
down; the white surf of the beach seems to 
be translated aloft; large fountains of water 
appear to swell upon the horizon. 
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The physical aspect of the shores of On- 
tano exhibits great diversity; towards the 
N E. they are low, with swampy marshes ; 
to the N. and N.W. the banks assume a 
bold appearance; which again subside to 
almost a plain on the southern or American 
shore ; but well relieved, in the back-ground, 
by a ridge of hills, which, after forming the 
precipice of the Niagara cataract, stretch 
away to the eastward. The country border- 
mg the lake 1s well wooded, and through the 
numerous openings, the prospect 1s enlivened 
by flourishing settlements; the view being 
extremely picturesque along the white cliffs 
of Toronto, heightened on the N. by the re- 
markable high land over Presqu’ile, called 
the Devil’s Nose. 

A range of high land runs from the Bay 
of Quinté, on the N.W. of the lake, along 
the northern shores of Ontario to the west- 
ward, at a distance, in some places, of not 
more than 9 miles from them (as at Hamil- 
ton), dividing the numerous streams and 
head waters falling into that lake from those 
descending N. into the nver Trent, Rice 
Lake, Otanabee river, and the contiguous 
chain of lakes At Toronto (York) this mdge 
recedes N E from the lake to the distance 
of 24 mules, separating the waters of Holland 
river, and other streams falling into Lakes 
Huron and Simcoe, from those discharging 
themselves into Lake Ontario. The ndge 
then bending round the heads of the Toronto 
river and its tmbutary streams, divides them 
from those of the Grand or Ouse river, pur- 
sues a south-eastwardly direction towards 
the head of the lake, merges m the Burlng- 
ton Heights, and runs along the shores of 
Burhngton Bay, and the 8.W aide of Lake 
Ontario (at a distance of from 4 to 8 miles), 
to Queenston Heights; the direction con- 
tinuing eastward until it stretches into the 
territory of the United States, to Lockport 
on Erie Canal (12 miles from Lake Ontario), 
which it crosses and with which it runs 
parallel, until 1t armves at Rochester, on the 
Genessee banks, where 1t subsides ; thus, as 
it were, forming the shores of the onginal 
basin of the lake, as far as regards the 
greater part of its northern and southern 
boundary. The ndge on the American side 
of Lake Ontario 1s called the Ridge Road, 
or Alluvial Way; it extends 87 miles from 
Rochester, on the Genessee, to Lewiston, on 
the Niagara, and 1s composed of conm:mon 
beach sand and gravel-stones worn smooth, 
mtermixed with small shells; its general 
width is from 4 to 8 rods, and it rises in the 
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middle in a handsome crownmg arch, from 
6 to 10 feet im height ; at Genessee and Nia- 
gara its elevation is about 130 feet. 

Many tnbutanes flow mto Lake Ontario; 
which receives from the state of New York 
the rivers Niagara, Genessee, Oswego, and 
Black river, besides many smaller streams. 
Almost all these have a sand bar across their 
entrance. Among its bays, on the same 
side are Chaumont, Sodees (Great and 
Little) Toronto, and Braddocks. 

The principal river on the N. British 
shore 1s the Trent, which issues out of Rice 
Lake, and after a very circuitous course of 
100 mules, falls into the Bay of Quinté, near 
the village of Sidney. The Otanabee, which 
falls into the N. shore of Rice Lake, may be 
considered a continuation of the Trent river, 
of which Rice Lake 1s merely an expansion, 
as is so frequently the case im American 
rivers. The Otanabee, lke the Trent, 1s a 
broad and full river, and both are navigable 
for boats. From its source in Trout Lake, 
it communicates by a chain of lakes with 
Lake Simcoe, through which it 1s proposed 
to open a canal communication between 
Lakes Huron and Ontario. 

Simcoe Lake, in Home district, between 
Lakes Huron and Ontario, with an area of 
300 square miles, is the most extensive 
interior lake of Upper Canada; the elevation 
of 1ts surface (estimated by the height of the 
frequent falls and cascades by which its 
outlet is broken) is 100 feet above the level 
of Lake Huron, and, therefore, much higher 
than either Lakes Ene or Ontano It 1s 
proposed to connect Simcoe with Huron and 
Ontario Lakes by canals; which, however, 
would require frequent lockage, though the 
distance 18 comparatively small. The lands 
in the vicinity of Lake Simcoe are remark- 
ably fine; and from the depth of soil and 
equahty of the surface, pecuharly easy of 
cultivation. ; 

Rice Lake, in the district of Newcastle, 
about 15 miles from Lake Ontanwo, and ly- 
mg nearly S.W. and N.E., is 25 miles long 
by 5 wide. Its name 1s derived from the 
wild rice growmg on 1t8s margin and m the 
surrounding marshes. 

Several navigable bays occur on both 
sides of Ontario, particularly on the British 
shore, where Quinté and Burlntgon Bays 
stand conspicuous; the commodiousness of 
the latter (m the S.W. angle of the lake) 
was impaired by a sand bank—but this dis- 
advantage 1s now remedied by a canal 
which renders this safe and capacious bay 
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highly valuable; Quinté bay is secure, but 
its navigation rather intricate, owing to the 
windings and mdentations of the shore of 
Prince Edward pemmsula, by which it is 
fronted, together with many islands which, 
clustering at the end of the lake, divide its 
‘xtremity mto several channels. Stoney and 
Grenadier islands are at the east end of On- 
tario; Wolfe, or Grand Island, is at the 
entrance of the St. Lawrence; and the cele- 
brated Thousand Islands are just below 
Wolfe or Grand Island—which, bemg placed 
at the commencement of the Cataraqui 
(Iroquois, or St. Lawrence) River, forms 
two channels leading into Kingston Har- 
bour, bearng the names of the North, or 
Kingston Channel, and the South, or Carle- 
ton Island Channel. 

Of the harbours, the most considerable, 
on the Amencan side, is Sacket’s Harbour, 
which is an excellent haven on the S E. 
shore, well fortified, with extensive arsenals 
and excellent docks for the construction of 
‘he largest-sized ships of war. One of the 
hree-decker ships of war built here by the 
Americans durmg the war, had 182 feet 8 
inches keel, 212 feet on the lower gun deck, 
and 52 feet beam: 800 shipwnghts were 
mployed 42 days m running up this m- 
mense vessel. 

Toronto, formerly called Inttle York, is 
situated m the township of York, near the 
N W. extremity of Lake Ontario, in 43° 39’ 
N lat., 79° 36’ W. long. The harbour 
covers an area of 8 square mules, and 1s 
formed and well-sheltered by a long low 
sandy, almost msulated peninsula, m some 
places not 60 yards broad, but widening at 
its extremity to nearly a mile, where there 
1s a good hght-house with an elevation of 
70 feet In 1793 when Mr. Bouchette 
visited this spot, he found dense forests, and 
asohtary wigwam. In 1794 the first rudi- 
ments of a British settlement were formed. 

In 1817 Toronto contamed 1,200, and in 
1826 only 1,700 inhabitants. For five miles 
around scarcely one umproved farm could be 
seen adjomimg another; the average bemg 
one farm-house im every three miles. Toronto 
had no brick houses, no tmned roofs, no 
planked side-walks: the stumps of trees 
remained m the streets; the site of the 
present excellent market place was an un- 
healthy bog—no banks, no markets, no 
sewers—a few stores, and scarcely a schooner 
frequenting its wharfs. Now Toronto con- 
tams 30,000 busy and intelhgent citizens— 
rows of handsome brick buildings roofed 
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with tin—numerous places of worship— 
splendid shops or stores, with plate glass 
windows—gas-lit and macadamized streets 
—town or city hall—a noble university— 
wharfs loaded with produce, and crowded 


with steam-boats and schooners—board of 


trade—mechanics’ mstitute—pubhc baths 
—a fixed and floating property estimated 
at £5,000,000;—and around and about 
the city, in all directions, villas, farms, fine 
orchards and gardens. The principal en- 
trance to the city is Yonge-street—a broad 
macadamized road, which runs several miles 
mto the intemor, studded on either side 
with mansions, dwellings, and cottages of 
the most pleasing and comfortable aspect 
There 1s a race-course, cricket-ground and 
racket-court, and a bowling-green, not ex- 
celled by any out of England. The college 
under the direction of Mr. Barron, and the 
university presided over by Dr M‘Caul, are 
institutions of high repute. They are hber- 
ally endowed, and the instruction given in 
all branches of learnmg 1s on a solid basis 
and for reasonable terms. 

The new college consists of five neat brick 
buildings, surmounted by an ornamental 
dome. A railroad is projected from To- 
routo to the mouth of Shawgene on Lake 
Huron river, 60 miles N. of Goderich, 
where a good harbour can be made. The 
distance to Lake Huron by the proposed 
route is 120 mules. 

The classification of the Population of 
Toronto, and the Division of Wards, 1s shown 
m the Census of the City of Toronto, Ca- 
nada, for 1845, compiled from the Assessor’: 
Returns. 


Wards 
Males and Females. 
‘3 
B & 
Males over sixteen 1972 1229 1126 901 4501567: 
Males over five and under 
sixteen . «2... 795 609) 500; 291 160/2365¢ 
Males under five as oa 460| 360 214 123/175 
Females over sixteen |2115]1317|1159| 740) 58215863 
Females over five and under 
axteen - + + 805 655! 479| 266) 166/227 
Females under five . . . 649] 454 364 206 114178’ 


Total . |6931]4624]3988|2618]1545} 


* Total oo. .... 19,706 
Total mm 1835 9,7 
Increase 9,941 
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RELIGIOUS PERSUASIONS. 
Wards 
Denominations 
‘hurch of England . . . |2636/1940 1780 Sr 779|8367 
Church of Scotland . . . 297 230 183) 149) 69] 928 
Presbyterian Church of Ca- 
nada - « . 620 43 325' 188 127 1597 
United Secession Church . 14 106) 57 19] 26 356 
ndependent Presbyterians . 44— — 2 7 
Yhurch of Rome 4 . (17 624; 708 641 335 4046 
British Wesleyan Methodists 462] 448) 321 11‘ 681401 
‘Wesleyan Methodist Church 
m Canada . . . 487) 219] 184| 69] 15] 924 
‘piscopal Methodists . . — 4 
‘rumitive Methodists. . . 119) 83 42 $10 
Other Methodists . ..., 25) 118 43 200 
‘ongregationalsts . 199] 171 107 572 
sutherans ° e e e e 2 
ews as ier te 12 
Disciples of Christ . 42| 24| 100 
Universalists . —_ 11 12 
‘ovenanters . . 6 « « e 3 —_— 26 
Baptsts. . . 2 2 ee. 122| 187 138) 493 
Quakers .... z 5 9 
Onitarians 13 20 
Millemtes §8 . « 2 «© .« ll 18 42 
‘hristian we Jet ah 1 
Sociahsts . . . . 6 . 2 
Mormon . 1 
No Religion . 130 23 40 274 


An intending settler, in a journey in 
1844 through the country north of Toronto, 
recorded the followmg observations, which 
may interest immigrants :— 


“With the drive through the beautiful country on 
either side the Great North-road (Yonge-street) we 
were highly dehghted. The crops, though late, were 
luxuriant, and hold out to the farmer promise of a 
large return, and good prices Gentlemen’s seats 
and handsome farm-houses, cheered the sight until 
we reached the ‘ Oak Ridges.’ We there found the 
road naturally very good though a gravel track, and 
arrived at the ‘ Pinnacle Inn,’ after attaining a 
height of 800 feet above the waters of Ontario ;— 
having passed the picturesque little sheet of water 
called * Bond Lake’ on the nght, said to be without 
soundings, a little beyond the ‘ Pinnacle,’ the road 
gradually descends, until the eye at length rests upon 
a rich and widely extended region, consisting of hill 
and dale, thickly covered with mch farms of the most 
valuable description Before us lay this beautiful 
picture, stretching fifteen or twenty miles, whilst far 
off to the mght we now and then obtained peeps at 
the vales of Newmarket and Davidtown On our 
left we passed scores of thriving, beautiful farms, 
whose brick houses and comfortable out-buildings be- 
tokened the wealth of the owners. Among these stands 
conspicuous the handsome residence of ean Irving. 
At Holland ponent (head of the Holland River) 
we came to a pretty little village, with mills, shops, 
&c, and were comfortably lodged at Fraser’s hotel, 
after a pleasing drive of six miles. The following 
morning at seven we were on board the well regu- 
lated steam-boat Simcoe. <A calm lake and the good 
fare provided by our obliging and intelhgent host, 
Captain Laughton, made this part of our excursion 
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eculiarly pleasant. The windings of Holland River 
or seven miles through a meadow of reeds and wild 
grass are extremely curious: in one instance the 
angle of the Elbow was so acute, that the head of 
the boat was within a few points of the compass of 
the house from which we started This prairie 
abounds with wild duck, and on its margin are found 
woodcock and snipe, in numbers to gratify the most 
fastidious sportaman. Emerging from this crooked 
stream, we struck boldly into the transparent waters of 
old Simcoe. On the east shore of the lake, and seven 
miles from the mouth of the river, we stopped at 
Roach’s Point, a pretty little settlement, with an inn, 
store, &c. The farms we passed 1n coming to this 
place studded thickly the whole shore, and the wheat 
crops particularly were remarkable for their fine 
appearance, Leaving this place we passed close to 

ake Island, a pretty spot, containing 400 acres, or 

thereabouts ere the Government has erected 
twenty or more comfortable cottages for Indian 
families, who pass their time happily and profitably 
in cultivatang their farms, in hunting and in fishing 
A church with a tin-covered spire is soon to be built 
for them; this will greatly add to the present cheer- 
ing aspect of their little hamlet. Twelve miles from 
Roach’s Point, after running by scores of fine farms 
and fields waving with luxunant wheat, we came to 
Jackson’s Landing, a sheltered, pretty little nook, 
with a shore so bold that the steamer could any 
where lie alongside it A httle in the rear of this 
harbour 1s a populous settlement on the road lead: 
to Toronto ear the Landing 1s the fine farm and 
retty stone cottage, with green verandah, of Captain 
Boucher, RN A mile beyond this, the spire of a 
neat church rears its head above the rich surround- 
ing folage. <A resident cler n 18 in charge 
Near the church, on a pretty jutting point, stands 
the handsome residence of Mrs Sibbald, surrounded 
apparently by that neatness and comfort which render 
a country hfe desirable. Captain Lee’s fine farm, 
and one belonging to Mr. Gampbell (late of the 
North American Hotel), adjoin that of Mrs. Sibbald 
The forest is here pierced every quarter of a mile by 
a pretty clearing, with its dwellng, barns, and out- 
houses around it, untal we arnve at Beavertown, or 
Little Talbot, where the lesser branch of the Talbot 
River falls into the lake. We passed between the 
main shore and Georgina Island, a naturally beautiful 
spot, six miles 1n length, and containing perhaps 2000 
acres It belongs, like all the other islands, to the 
Indians, and 1s taken care of by the Government for 
their use as a hunting and fishing station 

Beavertown, or Beaverton, is a flounshing little 
place, contains two saw-mills and a grist-mill, and is 
supported by a fine settlement in the rear: the 
water would drive extensive machinery. osite 
this village is another Indian island, called Thorah 
Island, contaming about 1,200 acres. Beyond this 
we passed the mouth of the Great Talbot River, 
over which a bridge was visible from the boat. We 
now came to Chewitt’s Point, in the township of 
Mara, and then stretched across a deep bay, to 
Creighton Pont. This is a beautiful strip of land, 
containing upwards of 900 acres, covered with fine 
forest trees, among which the elm, the ash, the oak, 
and the maple predominate On this Point the 
Indians make ee! spring many thousands of pounds 
of maple sugar. This beautiful Point, together with 
the whole frontage, untill we passed through the 
Narrows (probably fifteen miles along the line of 
shore), 18 the property of Captain Creighton, of To- 
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ronto, who purchased it as long since as 1831. We 
now rapidly approached the beautiful entrance to 
the far-famed Narrows. ; 

Lake Simcoe is in length about 45 miles, and 
varies in breadth from 2 to 20 miles; perhaps the 
widest part is between Thorah and the county town, 
Barrie The basin which contains this hmpid lake 
is formed of secondary hmestone, alternating with 
clay and marl At Holland Landing the lake has 
evidently receded from the foot of the hill, where 
Thorne’s mill now stands. This hill branches off 
to the north at the Landing, and passing by the 
rear of the Barrie, skirts the lake until it arrives at 
the Narrows, where, passing in rear of the httle vil- 
lage of Orillia, 1t shoots away toward the north-west. 
On the east shore of the lake the soil 1s said to be 
richer than that on the west. This may be occa- 
sioned by the westerly winds causing the debris of 
the west bank to be deposited on the shore The 
country rises gradually from the water on the east 
shore of the lake, until 1t attains an elevation of 300 
feet The circumference of Lake Simcoe being 120 
miles, it is natural to suppose so large a body of 
water would make for :tse'f a channel in some di- 
rection This has been effected at the Narrows, 
where the hills begin to recede from the lake. At 
this pomt there 1s a perceptible current toward the 
north, which, increasmg as it flows through this 
contracted highway, acquires the velocity of three 
or four miles per hour, until it becomes mingled 
with the waters of the pretty Lake Coochasing. 
Lake Coo-cha-sing 1s 40 miles in circumference, and 
forms at its N W. extremity the nver Severn. Here 
its waters, mingled with those of Lake Simcoe, are 
hurried over rocky precipices and rapids, until finally 
they reach the surface of Lake Huron The Narrows, 
from shore to shore, are only 300 yards. The bottom 
18 a greasy marl, through which the water has worn 
a channel nine feet deep, and only thirty feet m 
width. We saw shoals of large fish as we passed 
through, the transparency of the water enabling us 
to distinguish the class they belonged to at a depth 
of several feet The steamer at length landed us 
within the httle lake, at the village of Onlla. A 
comfortable inn and clean beds induced us to pro- 
long our stay three days. At Onitha a good road 
conducts the traveller to Coldwater, on Lake Huron. 
About 2,000 bushels of surplus wheat were pur- 
chased last winter at Mr Dallas’s fine mills, near the 
Narrows, for which he paid (and 1s now paying) 5s, 
cash per bushel. At Holland Landing 10,000 bush- 
els were brought from the circuit of the lake, and 
pee the same price In the Indian village in 

ake Coochasing, are quarries of free-stone, lime- 
stone of several shades and kinds, and abundance of 
fire-stone These quarries are worked without the 
use of gunpowder, and produce slabs of an extraor- 
dinary size ~The day is probably not far off when 
all the pretty points at the Narrows will be studded 
with the cottages of gentlemen, attracted thither by 
the healthfulness of the climate, the beauty of the 
scenery, or the richness of the soil. Shooting the 
will have in abundance, and the waters abound wath 
maskmonge, the white-fish, salmon-trout, black bass, 
and herrings of a very fine and large kind: the 
smaller fish are also plentiful. 

Tiny, one of the townships beyond Lake Simcoe, 
now in a Sees of settling, 1s about seventeen miles 
in length, and averages about seven miles in breadth. 
It 1s bounded on the west and north by Lake Huron, 
on the east by Penetanguishene Bay and Penetan- 
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lishene- and on the south by the To ip of 
The of Penetanguishene is pres on 


the east side of thif township, near the southern 
extremity of Gloucester Bay. In this village there 
are four merchants’ stores; but their trade is chiefly 
with the Indians for fur. The buildings, with the 
rig Drees of about four or five, are all of log. The 
inhabitants, in all, are probably about one hundred, 
and ate chiefly composed of French Roman Catholic 
Canadians, a good desl intermixed with half-caste 
Indians, and are principally dependent on the fur 
trading and fishing for their support. There is a 
Catholic church and clergyman in the place, and a 


rather ane congregation is afforded een the 
village and neighbouring settlement. There are now 


about a thousand inhabitants, who have grist and 
saw-mills, and are apidty thriving. About two 
miles further north, or up the Bay, on the Township 
of Tay Side, there are Government Barracks and a 
military establishment.” 


On the margin of Lake Ontario, between 
Toronto and Kingston, the whole country 
is extremely fertile and beautifully culti- 
vated. Port Hope, Cobourg, Bond Head, 
and Whitby are the principal towns and 


rts. 

Newcastle harbour, in the township of Gra- 
hame, is situate somewhat more than half- 
way between Toronto and Kingston; it is well 
 abegeae i from winds, and almost encircled 

Vv a peninsula, which projects im a curye 
into the lake, forming a basin of sufficient 
depth for shipping, and affording a good 
landing. The harbour is somewhat difficult 
of entrance. 

Peterborough, the district town of New- 
castle, is well placed at the foot of a series 
of rapids formed by numerous scattered 
inland lakes and streams. A recent visitor 


“ Between the village of Peterborough and the 
navigable waters in the rear, a space of eight mules 
intervenes, presenting a wild turbulent rush of wa- 
ters, alternately swift streams, dangerous rapids, and 
every mile or so a noisy cascade. The river flows 
ee a limestone formation, in some instances 
stretching from bank to bank, one hundred yards of 
solid smooth reck. Beyond this chain of rapids the 
waters spread out in every form and shape the ima- 
gination can suggest. Lakes varying in size from 
one to ten and twelve miles in diameter—the rolling 
lands covered to the margin with the luxuriant 
foliage of boundless and magnificent forests: the 
soil singularly fertile; the climate favourable to hu- 
man heelth. Along the surface of these waters the 
voyager may sail in deeply-laden boats for ape 
mufles east and west, and thirty miles north an 
south: but the stillness of the forest is around him, 
with few exceptions nothing greets his gaze save the 
monotonous outline of the sombre and gloomy forest; 
an occasional savage may be eeen ch the deer, 
porte his fishy prey, or awaiting the dark clouds 

wild wi which resort to these haunts almost un- 
disturbed. The eigns of civilization are few and far 
apart-——stretching away to the west, and ascending a 
deep placid river, bounded by high cliffs of limestone, 
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combining in an eminent degree all the attribu 
which constitute beauty. From Balsam Lake, 
opening of circular form and immense depth, Indian 
traders are in the habit of ranging the country al 
the shallow streams, until they gain the waters 
Simcoe on one side, and approach those of the Otta- 
wa on the other; but as yet no indications of settle- 
ment or agricultural improvement are perceptible. 
Descending the stream from that point, we first enter 
a small lake surrounded with ing ridges of pine, 
from whence the waters pass through a channel called 
after an ancient Indian who dwelt upon ite 
margin, and whose graves yet remain—the Otonobee, 
a name soft and musical if pronounced in the Indian 
dialect. This stream leads the navigator into Rice 
Lake, from thence he passes down the Trent into the 
Bay of Quinte Such are the outlines of the country 
—such the facilities and difficulties of ita naviga- 
tion.” 

In 1827 the spot on which is now the flour- 
ishing town of Guelph, with its surrounding 
rich agricultural district, was a dense, untrod- 
den wilderness. The value of the land along 
the Detroit mver in the western district in- 
creased 300 per cent. in three years. Dr. 
Rolph, writing in 1841, stated that “some 
farmers who would have sold their farms two 
years ago for 1,200 dollars, have refused this 
year 20,000 dollars for the very same pro- 
perty.” 

The town plot of London at the forks of 
the Thames, was only surveyed in 1826, 
it now contains five thousand inhabitants; 
a thousand houses; a court house, several 
temples of worship, large market-place, 
schools, pubhe hbraries, hotels, an‘l many 
excellent merchants’ stores. <A fifth of an 
acre for building fronts, recently sold at the 
rate of £100 an acre, whereas the orginal 
town lots had cost but £10 an acre. 

Hamilton is a flourishing town at the 
western extremity of Ontano. It contains 
buildings which would be no disgrace to any 
city m Europe. An extensive nal manu 
factory has been established, with machinery 
equal to any other of the kind in America. 
Forty acres of land that might have been 
bought in 1833 for £600 had so increased 
in value m 1839 that one acre sold by pub- 
lic auction for £1,250. 

The progress and state of the different 
divisions of Western Canada will be shewn 
when ee their products in 1848. 

Kingston, distant from Toronto, 184, and 
from Mostreal 180 miles, stands in lat. 44° 
8’, lon. 76° 40° W., it is advantageously 
situate on the north bank of Lake Ontario 
at the head of the river St. Lawrence, and 
separated from Points Fredérick and Henry, 
by a bay which extends a consi dis- 

M 


gi 
the voyager approaches a fall but litte known, yet 
tea 
an 
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tance to the N.W. beyond the town, where 
it receives the waters of a river flowing from 

{the intenor. Pomt Frederick is a long nar- 

(row peninsula, extendmg about half a mile 
into the lake in a 8.E. direction, distant 
from Kingston about three quarters of a 
mile. This peninsula forms the west side of 
a narrow and deep inlet called Navy Bay, 
from its being our chief naval depét on Lake 
Ontario. The extremity of the point is sur- 
mounted by a strong battery, and there is a 
dockyard with store-houses, &c. 

Point Henry, which forms the E. side of 
Navy Bay, is a high narrow rocky ridge, 
extendmg into the lake m the same direc- 
tion as Pomt Fredenck. It is crowned by a 
fort, built on the extremity of the ridge, and 
occupyimg the highest point of ground in this 

| partof Canada. The dock-yard, storehouses, 
slips for building ships of war, naval bar- 
racks, wharfs, &c., are on an extensive scale; 
during the war, a first-rate (the St. Lawrence) 
carrying 102 guns, was built here, and ma 
case of emergency, a formidable fleet could 
in a very short time be equipped at Kaings- 
ton. About the year 1600 the French see- 
ing the value of this position commenced a 
scttlement, which was at first called by the 
Indian name of Cataraqui, and subsequently 
Frontenac; but on our conquest of the pro- 
vince it received its present name. 

Kingston, next to Quebec and Halifax, is 
the strongest Bntish post m America, and 
next to Quebcc and Montreal, the first im 
commercial importance; 1t has rapidly nsen 
of late years, by becoming, through the 
means of the Rideau canal, the chicf entre- 
pot between the trade of Eastern Canada, 
and all the settlements on the great lakes to 
the westward. In 1828, the population of the 
city amounted to 3,528. In 1848 to 8,360. 

The increasing value of property 1s shown 
in the fact that Bishop Macdonncel, im 1816, 
bought 11 acres for £600, and mm 1840 sold 
the land in buildimg lots for £1,000 an acre. 
In the same year the Rev. Mr. Herchmer 
held 200 acres valued at £200, and m 1841 
government bought 188 of the acres for 
£30,000, and the proprietor reserved to 
himself 12 acres facing Lake Ontario. In 
1809, an estate of 100 acres, known as the 
Murney property, was purchased from the 
original grantee for £500, and in 1840 
government purchased 32 acres of the 
estate for £19,000. Kingston has the finest 
market-place m America, and 300 or 400 
teams may be seen at one time in the mar- 
ket. In a few years 700 houses were built, 
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principally of dark freestone, at a cost oi 
£400,000. The population doubled itself 
im 4 years. A fleet of 200 barges, and 
schooners of 60 to 250 tons burthen, are 
employed at Kingston in transhipping the 
up and down freight on the lake. What a 
contrast the present navigation on the lakes 
offers to the period when the French built 
the first vessel on the shores of Lake Ene m 
1679, and named it the Griffen. She was 
manned by a crew of Frenchmen, and com- 
manded by La Salle, the celebrated voya- 
geur, who navigated the Mississippi to the 
sea 

The importance of the inland navigation 
afforded by the St. Lawrence and the other 
great Jakes it 1s difficult to overrate. Vessels 
may now traverse an extent of water equal 
to the distance between Europe and America. 
Supposing a steam propeller to take fraght 
at Ogdensburgh, an inland pomt on the St. 
Lawrence, more than 650 mules from the 
Atlantic, for Chicago, she travels a distance 
of 1,300 miles. Having freight now offered 
for the miltary posts on Lake Superior, she 
runs (supposing the St Mary’s lock at the 
Sault to be built) an additional 800, making 
it 2,100 miles; and her direct return route 
with produce would be full 1,000 more, 
making in all a distance equal to that be- 
tween America and Europe. This inland 
journey may be increased to 4,000 mules 
by commencmg the trip at some of the 
lower ports on the St. Lawrence. As an 
ilustration— 

Quebec 1s 350 mules from the ocean. The 
completion of the Welland canal and similar 
works on the St. Lawrence invites com- 
merce, and by the above means steam- 
vessels will extend ther tmps beyond Mon- 
treal and Kingston to the head of Lake 
Ontario, at the terminus of the Welland 
Canal, a distance of 600 miles. From this 
point they proceed westward to Chicago, 
1000 mules further, and return to Quebec 
with grain or produce, without a single 
transhipment. This direct busmess trip is 
3,200 miles long, and may, of course, be con- 
tinued to the ocean. The trade 1s now with 
Kingston and Montreal, but it must extend 
still further down on both sides of the St. 
Lawrence. 

By means of the Welland canal the navi- 
gation of the lake is unmterrupted for the 
distance of 844 miles from E. to W., and 
from N. to S. for a varying distance, of 
which the extreme range is 347 miles. A 
large part of the 400,000 square mules of 
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country which these lakes drain is remarkably | 
rich and varied, and, when cultivated, yields 
m abundance subsistence for man and beast. 

On the Ontario Lake 40 steam-vessels are 
employed in traffic and in the conveyance 
of passengers. During the winter the N.E. 
part of Ontano, from the Bay of Quinté to 
Sacket’s Harbour, is frozen across; but the 
wider part of the lake is frozen only to a 
short distance from the shore. On Lake 
Erie, which is frozen less than Ontario, there 
are about 100 steamers of various sizes, some 
of them carrying 1,500 passengers at a time 
to the settlements on Lake Michigan; the 
northern parts of Huron and Michigan are 
more frozen than either Erie or Ontario; and 
Superior is said to be frozen to a distance of 
70 miles from its coasts. On Lake Huron 
there are only a few steamers; and on 
Lake Superior, a lesser number; but one 
steamer continually plies to and from 
Buffalo. The navigation of Ontano closes 
in October; ice-boats are sometimes used 
when the ice is glare (smooth). One of 
these is descnibed by Lieut. De Roos as 23 
feet mm length, resting on 3 skates of iron, 
one attached to each end of a strong cross- 
bar, fixed under the fore part,—the remain- 
ing one to the stern, from the bottom of the 
rudder, the mast and sail are those of a com- 
mon boat: when brought mto play on the 
ice, she could sail (if 1t may be so termed) 
with fearful rapidity, nearly 23 mies an 
hour. In addition to her speed before the 
wind, she is also capable of beatimg well up 
to windward,—requiring, however, an expe- 
rienced hand to manage her, in consequence 
of the extreme sensibility of the rudder dur- 
mg her quick motion. 

The appearance of the N.E. extremity of 
Ontario, at its junction with the St. Law- 
rence river at Kingston, is so strikingly 
beautiful, as to have obtained for it the 
poetical appellation of the “Lake of the 
Thousand Isles.” As the St. Lawrence 
issues from Ontario, 1t 1s 12 miles wide, 
divided into two channels by Wolfe Island, 
which is 7 miles broad, the widest channel 
on the N. side being 34 miles across. 

The second British township, Leeds, 32 
miles below Kingston (at the mouth of the 
Gannanoqui river) has an excellent harbour: 
the river continues narrowing down to 
Prescott, which is distant 62 miles from 
Kingston, 243 from Toronto, and 385 from 
Quebec. Prescott is well defended by its 
stronghold, Fort Wellington, which com- 
mands the navigation of the river. 
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A few miles below Prescott the St. Law- 
‘ence commences flowing rapidly, and has 
a shallow course for four miles, with a speed 

f from six to eight miles an hour, inter- 
rupted by two small rapids, the Du Plat and 
Galoose, half a mile, and a mile and a half 
ong. The most difficult rapid 1s the Long 
Sault, in front of Osnaburgh above Corn- 
wall (46 mules from Montreal) which is 
about 9 miles long, intersected by several 
slands, through whose channels the water 
rushes with velocity, so that boats are 
carried on it at the rate of 27 miles an hour; 
at the foot of the Rapid, the water takes 
a sudden leap over a slight precipice, whence 
its name. 

The Cedar Rapids, 24 miles from La 
Chine, are 9 miles long, and very intricate; 
the waters run at the rate of from 9 to 12 
mules an hour, with in some places only 10 
feet depth m the channel. The Coteau du 
Lac rapid, 6 miles above the Cedars, is 2 
mules long, intricate, and in some places only 
16 feet wide. 

To improve the navigation between Hast- 
ern and Western Canada, and to place the 
mternal traffic beyond the reach of molesta- 
tion dunng any war that might unfortunately 
occur with America, has been a leading ob- 
ject with the British government and local 
legislature, and large sums have consequcntly 
been expended on different public works, 
and especially on canals. 

The Rideau Canal._—This far-famed un- 
dertaking, which is not, properly speaking, a 
canal, but rather a succession of waters 
raised by means of dams, with natural lakes 
intervenmg, commences at a small bay, 
called Entrance Bay, m the Ottawa, 128 
miles from Montreal, and 150 from Kings- 
ton, in N. lat. 45° 30’, W. long. 76° 50’— 
about a mile bclow the Falls of Chaudiére, 
and one mile and a half above the pomt 
where the Rideau mver falls into the 
Ottawa. From Entrance Bay the canal is 
entered by eight locks; it then passes 
through a natural gully, crosses Dow’s 
Swamp—which is flooded by means of a 
mound—Peter’s gully, by means of an 
aqueduct, and joins the Rideau river at the 
Hog’s Back, about six miles from Entrance 
Bay. At the Hog’s Back there is a dam 45 
feet high, and 400 long, which, by throwing 
back the river, converts about 7 mules of! 
rapids into still, navigable water. The canal, 
rises into the nver by means of a lock. <A! 
series of locks and dams now commences, 


with occasional embankments. 
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At the Black Rapids there are a dam 
and lock, 138 miles from Montreal; a dam, 
three locks, and two embankments, at Long 
Island Rapids, which render the nver navi- 
gable for 24 miles, to Barret’s Rapids, 167 
‘miles from Montreal; 8 dams and 14 locks 
, bring the canal to Olive’s Ferry, 210 mules 
‘from Montreal, where the Rideau Lake 
contracts to 463 feet wide, and a ferry con- 
nects the road between Perth and Brock- 
ville. At the Upper Narrows, 16 mules 
further, the Rideau Lake contracts again to 
about 80 feet across, over which a dam 1s 
thrown with a lock of 4 feet lft, forming 
the Upper Rideau Lake into a summit pond 
of 291 feet above Entrance Bay, m the 
Ottawa; 6 mules further 1s the isthmus, 
which separates the Upper Rideau Lake 
from Mud Lake, the source of the River 
Cataraqui. The canal is cut through this 
isthmus, which is one mile and a half wide; 
5 miles lower down 1s the Isthmus Clear 
Lake, 330 feet wide, through which a cut 1s 
made, to avoid the rapids of the natural 
channel. 

From thence to Cranberry Marsh, 17 
miles from Isthmus Clear Lake, 255 mules 
from Montreal, and 23 from Kingston, there 
are 3 dams and 6 locks. The Marsh 1s 
about 78 feet above the level of Kingston 
harbour, and about 8 mules long. Be- 
sides flowing imto the Cataraqu river, the 
waters of this marsh or lake burst out at 
White Fish Fall, and flow mto the Ganna- 
noqui river, which 1s the waste weir for 
regulating the level of the water in the Ri- 
deau Lake (the summit pond); thus the 
water in the whole line of canal, whether in 
times of flood or drought, 1s kept at a steady 
height. At Brewer’s Upper and Lower 
Mulls, 18 and 17 miles from Kingston, there 
are 3 dams and 3 locks; and at Kings- 
ton Mills, 5 miles from Kingston, one dam 
and 4 locks. The Canal, or Cataraqu 
River, falls into Kingston Bay at these 
mulls, at a distance from Montreal of 273 
miles. 

The canal now descnbed opens, it will be 
perceived, a water communication between 
Kingston and the Ottawa, a distance of 132 
miles, by connecting together several pieces 
of water lying in that direction, viz.: Kings- 
ton Mill-stream, Cranberry Lake, Mud Lake, 
Rideau Lake and nver, the length of the 
cuts not exceeding 20 miles. The difference 
of level is 445 feet; about 20 miles are exca- 
vated some parts of the distance through 
racks. There are 47 locks, each 142 feet 
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in length, 33 in breadth, and with a water 
depth of 5 feet, which admit vessels under 
125 tons. The expenditure on this canal 
greatly exceeded the original estimate, which 
was only £169,000—the next, before the 
plan of enlarging the locks was adopted, 
amounted to £486,000, which was raised by 
the addition of the locks to £762,673; but 
the total expenditure is now calculated to ex- 
‘eed one mullion sterling. The locks were 
originally planned upon a scale to correspond 
with those on La Chine canal, z. e. 100 feet 
by 20; these dimensions were subsequently 
mcreased to 142 feet in length by 33 m 
width, with a depth of 5 feet water; hence a 
considerable augmentation of expense. The 
anal has been m use 16 years, and every 
part of it looks fresh and perfect as when 
first fimshed. At each lock station, neat 
lock-master’s houses have been built, trees 
planted, and grass-plats formed; the whole 
surrounded by substantial iron railings, 
stone walls, or wooden fences. 

A more stnking proof of the good effect 
of this fine canal can scarcely be desired, 
than that 15 years ago there was but one 
farm on the long bend of the Rideau river, 
27 miles, while now there 1s scarcely an un- 
settled lot. The country along the banks of 
the canal, and the shores of its numerous 
lakes, 1s very generally occupied. The for- 
mer hamlet of Newborough, at the Isthmus, 
has become a thniving, well-built, and popu- 
lous village, with stores, taverns, post office, 
&c. Westport, on the Upper Rideau Lake, 
1s also thrivmg. The land around 1s good, 
crops excellent, and settlements are forming 
mn the interior. 

The Welland Canal connects Lake Erie 
with Lake Ontario. It was not undertaken 
by government, but by a company incorpo- 
rated by the legislature m 1825. This canal 
communicates with Lake Ontario by the 
Twelve-mile Creek, and is conducted over 
the range of wills forming the barrier of 
Lake Ene, at the Falls of Niagara, by 
means of locks, until 1t meets the Chippawa 
at 84 miles from its mouth, which it then 
ascends for about 11 mules, and joins the 
Ouse upon Lake Ene at about one mile and 
a half from its mouth: the shifting bar at 
the entrance of the Ouse being remedied by 
piers extending into deep water beyond the 
bar. The length of the canal is 42 mules, 
its width 56 feet, and its depth 84: the 
summit level is 830 feet, the ascending 
locks are 37 in number (made of wood), 
22 feet wide, and 100 feet long. The cost 
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of this canal has been upwards of £500,000; 
but it now yields a rapidly increasing return 
for the capital expended. 

The Grenville Canal consists of three 
sections, one at the Long Sault on the Ot- 
tawa—another at the fall called the Chite a 
Blondeau, 60 miles from Montreal and 218 
from Kingston—and a third at the Canllon 
Rapids, 56 miles from Montreal and 222 
from Kingston, opening into the Lake of 
the Two Mountains, through which an un- 
interrupted navigajion 1s maimtamed by 
steam-boats to La Chine, 9 miles above the 
city of Montreal. This canal renders the 
navigation of the Ottawa, between the Ri- 
deau and Montreal, complete. All the locks 
on the Camllon, and on the Chite a Blon- 
deau, are of the same size as on the Rideau, 
but on a part of the Grenville canal, which 
was commenced before the large scale was 
adopted, some locks, and a part of the cut- 
tings, will only admit boats 20 feet wide; 
the locks on La Chime also are calculated 
for boats only 20 feet wide; the navigation 
for boats above 20 feet wide 1s mterrupted 
at the Grenville Canal, and if large boats 
be used on the Rideau, and on the higher 
part of the Ottawa, all goods must be un- 
shipped on arriving at the Grenville canal, 
and either be conveyed by portage, or re- 
moved to smaller boats. 

The distance from Kingston, on Lake 
Ontario, to Bytown, where the Rideau 
river joms the Ottawa, is about 150 miles; 
from Bytown to the Grenville canal, 64 
muiles—total 214 mules, through the whole 
of which line, the locks and cuttings are of 
a size to admit steam-boats 134 feet long 
and 33 feet wide, and drawing 5 feet of 
water. 

The Montreal communication with the 
Ottawa, by the canal between the former 
place and Lake St Louis, at La Chine, near 
Montreal, 1s termed— 

La Chine Canal—and is 28 feet wide at 
the bottom, 48 at the water hne, has 5 feet 
depth of water, and a towmg-path; the 
whole fall is 42 feet with the locks; the 
length being about 7 miles. It is the 
property of a company; was begun in 1821] 
and completed im 8 years, at a cost o! 
£137,000, which was defrayed by the com- 
pany, shghtly assisted by government, in 
return for which aid the public service 1s 
exempt from toll. 

The Cornwall Canal is 12 miles in length 
and has 6 locks, which obviate the Long 
Sault rapids. The locks are on a large scale, 
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capable of admitting first-class steamers on 
she river, and its stone work 1s very massive. 

By means of the great and useful works 
just mentioned, a large extent of country 1s 
opened up to the industry of Bnitish settlers: 
there is continuous steam-boat communica- 
tion m Upper Canada for about 460 miles, 
viz., from the Greville canal, on the Ot- 
awa, to Niagara. Many other canals are 
in contemplation, some even commenced, 
such as that projected between the Bay of 
Quinté and Lake Huron, through Lake 
Simcoe, which will render us undependent 
of the Americans on the Detroit nver. The 
Thames 1s also to be made navigable for 
steam-boats, from Chatham up to the Port 
of London. and if railroads do not take 
the place of canals, there is httle doubt of 
the greater part of Canada bemg, in a few 
years, imtersected by them. The value of 
‘anals and steam navigation may be judged 
of from the fact, that, in 1812, the news of 
the declaration of war against Great Britain, 
by the Umited States, did not reach the 
post of Michhmakinac (1,107 miles from 
Quebec) m a shorter time than two months; 
the same place 1s now within the distance 
of ten days’ journey from the Atlantic. A 
similar remark apphes yet more strongly to 
railways. The route from Montreal to 
Kingston, 171 miles by the St. Lawrence, 
and 267 miles by the Rideau canal, via St. 
Ann’s, is now performed by a large, fast, 
and elegant class of steamers, passing down 
the Long Sault rapids to the Céte du Lac, 
and returning by the Cornwall canal. From 
the Céte du Lac to the Cascades there 1s 16 
miles to be travelled by stage, thence to 
Lachine by steamer, and thence to Montreal 
9 mies more by stage. The voyage may 
also be performed m a smaller class of 
steamers, which pass down ali the rapids 
direct to Montreal, and return by the Ri- 
deau canal. The trip round occupies 8 
days. About 30 small steamers and pro- 
pellers are employed on this lime. Recently 
a fine screw schooner, named the Adventure, 
belonging to the “ Toronto and St. Lawrence 
Steam Navigation Company,” went from To- 
ronto to Montreal (470 mules) laden with 
freight, in 2} days. 

Western Canada was divided by the Act 
8 Vic. c. 7, into 20 districts, which are 
again subdivided into 32 counties, for the 
more effectual legislative representation and 
the registration of property. The counties 
are laid out m townships, surveyed, and 
prepared for location. 
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Number 
Mawar of Town- Fopulevon poreneen 
Districts. Counties, Ridings, and Cities | ships in o oO 
a Represented. : a ah Counties. | Districts, 
County 
: Lanark 13 
Bathurst é Perth . : United { Renfrew rei —_—— 29,448 
Brock . a Woodstock . . | Oxford . ; 12 29,219 
——_———| 29,219 
Colborne . Peterborough Peterborough . 19 21,379 alate 
3 
Carleton . : ¢ 10 19,245 
Dalhousie : { Bytown, town of : —_ 6,275 
25,520 
Stormont . s 4 11,471 
Facts Dundas A ; : 4 10,723 
paves. ve Sy SS Glengarry : 4 15,005 
Cornwall, town _ 1,454 
38,653 
Brantford Wentworth 8 19,546 
Gore . siaiay plots : Halton .  . 8 29,580 
Dundas 
Hamulton, city . ~— 9,889 
: 69,015 
North nding . 11 17,050 
| York South . 4 21,033 
Home a : ‘ East 4 24,530 
West 5 20,236 
Toronto, city — 23,503 
106,352 
H Goderich 
uron . ‘ Prescott { Huron r ‘ 21 20,450 
20,450 
Grenville . . 5 17,160 
Johnstown . Leeds : 2 11 23,835 
Brockville, town é — 2,449 
Middl mm i aise ho 
iddlesex . 41,963 
London . : { London, town —_ 4,584 
——————| 46,547 
Frontenac ; , 15 17,311 
ennox ‘é 3 6,484 
Midland i United | Addin ptan 6 13,135 
Kingstown, city — 8,369 
45,249 
Wasieantle Port Hope Durham. r 6 23,346 
7 Cobourg Northumberland 8 24,087 
Pp ; ‘ 47,433 
rescot ‘ PF 8,663 
Ottawa . : . { Russell ‘ " , 4 1,701 
——————| 10,364 
ae 7 ; ‘ 7 17,774 
é ; elland ‘ : 8 17,732 
Niagara . . St. Catherine’s Haldimand : " 9 12:719 
Niagara, town ‘ — 3,100 
P ———| 61,325 
Prince Edward ; 2 Prince Edward . ‘ 6 18,061 
; —————| 18,061 
Simcoe . Picton . Simcoe : ;: ; 23 23,060 
——————| 23,060 
Talbot . S a. 6 Norfolk . . 7 15,716 
' ——_——-| 15,716 
Victoria . 3 : . Hastings . . 12 23,133 , 
P ——_—_——| 23,133 
Wellington . Belleville . - | Waterloo . : 27 41,439 
————| 41,439 
Western : ; { Essex Fs r ' 8 12,630 
Kent - 21 14,810 
27,440 
SO oe 2 723,247 
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The cities are Toronto, Kingston, and 
Hamilton ; the incorporated towns, Bytown, 
Cornwall, Brockville, Prescott, Picton, Belle- 
ville, Coburg, Port Hope, Niagara, St. Ca- 
therines, London, Peterboro, Brantford, and 
Dundas. 

The province of Western Canada has gen- 
erally been viewed in three great divisions,— 
the (1) Eastern, (2) Central, and (3) Western. 
The first comprises the districts W. and 
N.W. of Montreal, lying between the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa, and N. of the Ot- 
tawa. It includes the Eastern, Johnstown, 
Ottawa, and Bathurst distncts. The Eastern 
district commences at the boundary lhne 
separating Eastern from Western Canada, 
and runs along the St. Lawrence, with part 
of Lake St. Francis (an expansion of the 
St. Lawrence) and the Long Sault rapids 
in front, until it reaches the adjoming 
district of Johnstown; inland it 1s bounded 
by the Ottawa district. 

A range of elevated table-land commences 
at Lochiel and runs diagonally to the town- 
ship of Matilda, whence it passes into the 
adjoining district 

The Eastern district is mch, well watered, 
cultivated, and fertile, some of 1t has been 
granted to discharged soldiers, a good deal 
to the children of New England loyahsts 
and the Canada Company possesses some 
lots 1n it. 

The district m the rear of the one just 
described, and bordermg on the S. shore o 
the Ottawa, from the Rideau river to the St 
Lawrence, 1s termed the Ottawa district ; 1 
is but thinly settled; the lands are good 
but low and marshy; along the Rideau 
canal cultivation 1s progressing, and as Civ1 
lization increases, those very lands which are 
now considered useless, marshy soils, will 
become among the most fertile sections in 
the country. 

The Johnstown distnct hes along the St 
Lawrence to the westward of the Ottawa 

land Eastern distnets; the Ridean canal 
passes through the centre. The soil 1s gene 
rally good, and 1t 1s advantageously situated 
The districts on the N., bounded by the Ot 
tawa, are those of Bathurst and Dalhousie. 
| The townships on the Ottawa, N.W. o 
Bathurst district, are in great demand 
lumberers now go 250 miles beyond Lak: 
| Chat; and as the Ottawa has few rapids t 
| the northward, towards its junction wit! 
| Lake Nipissmg, we may command*a shorte 
| communication between Montreal and Geor 
gian Bay, and Lake Huron, than we noy 
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ave through Lakes Ontano, Ene, and the 
Detroit. A great part of this district 13 
xolonized by highland and lowland Scotch- 
men, whose prudent thrifty habits admirably 
quahfy them for emigrants. 

The next division, as we proceed westward, 
s the long and extensive tract formerly 
ralled the Midland Distnect, but now sub- 
divided into the Prince Edward and other 
districts. ‘The base or southern extremity 
of this tract rests on the St. Lawrence and 
sake Ontario, in the parallel of 44° N., its 

orthern boundary extends to 46° 30, and 
s terminated on the N.E. by the Ottawa 
aver. 

The preceding districts form the eastern 
section of the province, and present gene- 
‘ally a moderately elevated table-land, de- 
‘hnmg towards it numerous water-courses ; 
the forest-timber 1s large and lofty, and 
of every variety. The sol, though moist 
and marshy in many places, 1s extremely 
rich, consisting chiefly of a brown clay 
and yellow loam, admirably adapted to 
the growth of wheat and every species of 
grain; the rivers and lakes are extremely 
numerous ; of the former may be mentioned 
as the most remarkable, the Rideau, Petite 
Nation, Mississippi, and Madawaska, which 
have their sources far in the interior, gene- 
rally to the westward, and which fall mto 
the Ottawa. the Gannanoqu, Raisin, Cata- 
raqui, Napanee, Salmon, Moira, and part 
of the Trent discharge themselves mto the 
Bay of Quinté and the St. Lawrence: these 
streams, besides fertilizing the lands through 
which they flow, afford, many of them, con- 
venient mland communications, and turn 
numerous grist, carding, fulling, and saw- 
mills 

Besides numerous lesser lakes, there are 
the Rideau, Gannanogui, White (Hender- 
son’s) Mud, Devil, Indian, Clear, Irish, 
Loughborough, Mississippi, Olden, Claren- 
don, Barne, Stoke, Marmora, Collins, Blun- 
der, Angus, and Ossmicon. There are many 
roads throughout the section; the principal 
one is along the St. Lawrence, between 
Montreal and Kingston, traversing Cornwall 
and Lancaster, through which a hne of 
stage-coaches run between the two provinces 
every lawful day, when steam-boats cannot 
travel. Kingston, the maritime capital of 
Western Canada, has to the westward the 
fine Quinté tract, m a prosperous state of 
cultivation. 

Bytown, in Nepean, on the S. bank of 
the Ottawa, is most picturesquelvy situate. 
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Perth is a thriving village in the township 
of Drummond, on a branch of the Rideau, 
occupying a central position between the 
Ottawa and St. Lawrence. There are several 
other nsing settlements. 

The second or central division of Upper 
Canada embraces the large districts formerly 
called Newcastle and Home, with a frontage 
of 120 miles along Lake Ontario, in 44° 30° 
N. lat , and stretching back northerly to the 
Ottawa, Nipissmg Lake, and French nver 
in 46° 30’ N. lat. By the Act 8 Vic c. 
7, this extensive tract has been separated 
into several districts. [See map of Western 
Canada. | 

The soil throughout this large district 1s 
generally good and though the population 
is numerous, compared with other distncts, 
there is yet abundance of room for more 
settlers. It is well watered by the Rice, 
Balsam, Trout, and other lakes, and by the 
Otanabee nivers, part of the Trent, &c. The 
extcnsive territory adjoming Newcastle, with 
its N W. extremity resting on Georgian 
Bay (an mlet of Lake Huron) 1s termed the 
Home District it contams the capital of 
Upper Canada, Toronto (late York). ! 

The central section of Upper Canada does 
not fall short in fertihty, either of the east 
or west portions of the province it 1s well 
watered, the Nottawasaga, Holland, Mus- 
ketchsebé, Beaver, Talbot, and Black mvers 
fall into Lake Simcoe; the Credit, Etobi- 
coke, Humber, and Don mivers flow ito 
Lake Ontano. There are excellent roads 
throughout the section. 

The third section of the province, termed 
the Western, mcludes the Gore, Niagara, 
London, Western, and other distnets; and, 
circumscribed as it 1s by the waters of the 
great Lakes, Ontario, Ene, and Huron, it 
may he considered a vast equilateral tn- 
angular pemmsula, with its base extending 
from Fort Ene to Cape Hurd, on Lake 
Huron, measuring 216 miles, and a perpen- 
dicular striking the Detroit river at Am- 
herstburgh, of about 195 miles m length, 
with an almost uniformly level, or shghtly 
undulating surface, except a few solitary 
eminences, and a ridge of shghtly elevated 
table-land im the Gore and Niagara districts, 
averaging 100 feet, and at some points ap- 
proaching to 350 feet in height. The whole 
tract 1s alluvial in its formation, consisting 
chiefly of a stratum of black and sometimes 
of yellow loam, above which is found, when 
in a state of nature, a mch and deep vege- 
table mould. The substratum is a tenacious 
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or blue clay, sometimes appearing at 
Hie surface: siteraived with sand. Throngh. 
out the country, there is almost a total 
absence of stones or gravel, within arable 
depth, but numerous and extensive quarries 
xist, which furmish abundant supphes for 
building, &c. The forests are remarkable 
for the steady growth and the nch foliage 
of their trees: i several places immense 
prairies or natural meadows exist, extending 
for hundreds of miles, and with the vista 
dehghtfully relieved by occasional clumps of 
oak, white pine, and poplar, as if planted by 
man with a view to ornament. With a 
delicious chmate stretching from 42° to 44° 
N. latitude, 1t 1s not to be wondered at 
that this section 1s the favourite of Western 
or Upper Canada. 

The district to the southward of Gore, 
and termed Niagara, from being bounded 
to the E. by the river and cataract of that 
name, 1s one of the finest and nchest tracts 
n the world, and most eligbly situate m a 
bight, between the magnificent sheets of 
water, Erne and Ontano. 

The scenery throughout this part of Ca- 
nada 1s extremely picturesque Fort George, 
or Niagara, 1s the sea-port (af it may be so 
called) of the distmict; the fort 1s strong, 
and the neat town all bustle and gaiety, 
owing to the frequent arrival and departure 
of steam-boats, sloops, and other vessels. 

The London district and its recent subdi- 
visions have the advantage of a great extent 
of water frontier, along the shores of Lakes 
Ene and Huron, besides a large portion of 
the Thames, and the river Ouse on Lake 
Enc, and Aux Sables and Maitland on 
Lake Huron. London town 1s m the heart 
of a fertile country, on the banks of the fine 
river Thames, and will no doubt rapidly 
increase. 

About the central part of the north coast 
of Lake Ene, colonel Talbot founded a 
settlement which reflects credit on his head ' 
and heart. ver smce the year 1802 this 
benevolent man has persevered in opening 
the fine country around him to the Enghsh 
emigrant. The Upper Canada Company 
have some of their land in this district. The, 
scenery around, especially on the river Mait- 
jand, 1s more Enghsh-hke than that of any 
other m America. | 

Extensive roads are now making in every 
direction, and the London district offers a 
most eligible spot for the consideration of 
the mtending settler 
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CHAPTER III. 
GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, SOIL, AND CLIMATE. 


In briefly sketching the leading geological 
features of our Colonies, I beg to be under- 
stood as doing no more than registering such 
facts and observations as have yet been re- 
marked by those who have made it their 
study to extend the hmited knowledge as 
yet possessed concerning the surface of our 
globe. I would further beg to remind my 
readers, that the geology of a country not 
only indicates the quality of the soul, but 
exercises an important influence on the 
salubrity of the climate. 

Following the arrangement adopted in the 
preceding chapter, I begm with the geolegy 
and mineralogy of Lower or Eastern Canada 

There are mm America as manifest traces 
of an universal deluge as on the lofty Hima- 
laya cham: boulder-stones are distmbuted 
mm vast quantities all over the country ; 
sometimes they are found rounded and piled 
in heaps of immense height, on extensive 
horizontal beds of hmestone, as if swept 
there by the action of water, shells of 
various kinds, especially fresh-water clams, 
cockles, and periwinkles, are in abundance ; 
of the latter, masses have been found several 
hundred feet above the level of Lake Onta- 
rio. In the vicimity of large nvers, and even 
in many instances remote from them, undu- 
lating rocks are seen, exactly simular to those 
found in the beds of rapids where the chan- 
nels are waved. The wavy rocks are termed 
provincially, ice shoves. On the shores of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, detached boulder- 
stones of an enormous size (20 tons weight) 
are met with; they differ from those found 
inland, are very hard, of a blackish-grey col- 
our, not veined, but with pomted particles 
of a bnihant appearance: how they came 
there 1t 18 difficult to judge, the rocks of the 
shores being composed of a slaty limestone. 

The fosml organic remains are numerous 
and consist of producte, terebratule, ortho- 
ceratites, trilobites, and encrinites ; these are 
found on the surface or upper strata, but 
rarely below. These records of a former 
animal existence, distinct from any known 
in the present day, are intimately blended 
with the limestone m which they are en- 
tcmbed. 

VOL. I. 


That the whole country has been sub- 
jected to some violent convulsion, subse- 
quent to the Deluge, would appear from the 
singulur contortions of the rivers, and the 
mmense chasms m the mountains; from 
the immdications of volcanic eruptions at St. 
Paul’s Bay and north of Quebec; and also 
from the vast masses of alluvial rocks met 
with on the surface of the earth, which have 
the appearance of vitmfaction. The Ameri- 
can continent generally, and the configura- 
tion and geology of Western Canada m par- 
ticular, appear to me to afford indications of 
having but recently emerged from the ocean, 
and that at no very distant period of time 
(comparatively speaking), mstead of a conti- 
nent, there was only a succession of islands 
and rocks. 

So far as we know, the geological struc- 
ture of Canada exhibits a granitic region, 
accompanied with calcareous rocks of a soft 
texture, and m horizontal strata. The pre- 
vailing rocks in the Alleghany mountains 
are granite, which 1s found generally in vast 
strata, and sometimes in boulders between 
the mountams and the shore, graywacke 
and clay-slate also.occur with limestone ; va- 
rious other rocks, usually detached, present 
themselves The lower islands of the St. 
Lawrence are mere mequalities of the vast 
granitic region which occasionally emerges 
above the level of the mver; the Kamouraska 
islands, and the Penguins in particular, 
exhibit this appearance ; and in Kamouraska 
and St Anne’s parishes, large masses of 
primitive granite mse im sharp conical hills 
(one 1s 500 feet high), in some places with 
smooth sides and scarcely a fissure, in others 
full of fissures, and clothed with pme-trees 
which have taken root in them; the whole 
country appearmg as of the St. Lawrence 
had at a former period entirely covered the 
land. At St. Roche, the post-road leads for 
more than a mile under a perpendicular 
ridge of granite 300 feet high. The banks of 
the St. Lawrence are m several places com- 
posed of a schistous substance in a decay- 
ing or mouldering condition, but still im 
every quarter granite is found in strata more 
or less inclined to the horizon, but never 
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parallel with it. In the Gaspé district 
numerous and beautiful specrmens of quartz 
have been obtained, mcluding a great vanety 
of cornelian, and agate, opal, and jasper: 
indications of coal have also been traced. 
The lhmestone stone formation extends, 
according to a recent calculation, over 
30,000 square miles; the dip is moderate, 
and the strata of lmestone generally undis- 
turbed. 

The N. shore of the St. Lawrence from 
Quebec to its mouth, and round the coast of 
Labrador, offers a mech field for the miner- 
alogist; much of the coast bordering on 
the gulf bemg primitive, or of the earlier 
formations According to some observers, 
the N. coast below the St Lawrence exhibits 
trap-rocks, clay-slate, various detached rocks, 
and granite occasionally, the latter bemg 
supposed to prevail m the mterior of the 
country, forming the base of the Labrador 
mountains and the coast of Quebec. Cape 
Tourment (30 miles from Quebec) 1s a round, 
massive, granite mountam about 1000 feet 
high The wmmediate bed of the fall of 
Montmorenci 1s a horizontal shelf of dark 
grey hmestone, of the kind called primitive 
or crystalline. Except in the bogs or marshes, 
rocks obtrude on the surface m all quarters, 
and in many parts there exist deep fissures 
from 6 inches to 2 feet wide, which appear 
to have been split by the action of fire, or 
some volcanic shock. The Indians say these 
rents occasionally extend several miles in 
length, about a foot in breadth, and from 40 
to 50 feet m depth: and frequently form 
dangerous pitfalls, being hidden from view 
by creeping shrubs. 

ese appearances seem to confirm the 
following graphic, but scarcely credible 
account of a terrific earthquake, contained 
in an old manuscnpt preserved mn the Jesuits’ 
College at Quebec :—“ On the 5th of Febru- 
ary, 1663, about half-past five o’clock m the 
evening, a great rushing noise was heard 
throughout the whole extent of Canada. 
This noise caused the people to run out of 
their houses mto the streets, as if their 
habitations had been on fire; but mstead of 
flames or smoke, they were surprised to see 
the walls reeling backwards and forwards, 
and the stones moving, as if they were de- 
tached from each other. The bells sounded 
by the repeated shocks. The roofs of the 
buildings bent down, first on one side and 
then on the other. The timbers, rafters, 
and planks cracked. The earth trembled 
violently, and caused the stakes of the pali- 
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sades and palings to dance, in a manner 
that would have been incredible, had we not 
actually seen 1t many places. It was at this 
moment every one ran out of doors. Then 
were to be seen animals flying in every 
direction; children crymg and screaming in 
the streets; men and women, seized with 
affnght, stood horror-struck with the dread- 
ful scene before them, unable to move, and 
ignorant where to fly for refuge from the 
tottermg walls and trembling earth, which 
threatened every mstant to crush them to 
death, or sink them mto a profound or um- 
measurable abyss. Some threw themselves 
on their knees in the snow, crossing their 
breasts and callhmg on their saints to reheve 
them from the dangers with which they 
were surrounded. Others passed the rest of 
this dreadful mght m prayer; for the earth- 
quake ceased not, but continued at short 
mtervals, with a certam undulating impulse, 
resembling the waves of the ocean; and the 
same qualmish sensations, or sickness at the 
stomach was felt dunng the shocks as 1s 
experienced in a vessel at sea. 

“The violence of the earthquake was 
greatest in the forests, where it appeared as 
if there was a battle ragmg between the 
trees, for not only their branches were des- 
troyed, but even their trunks are said to 
have been detached from their places, and 
dashed against each other with mconceivable 
violence and confusion—so much so, that 
the Indians, 1n their figurative manner of 
speaking, declared that all the forests were 
drunk. The war also seemed to be carned 
on between the mountains, some of which 
were torn from their beds and thrown upon 
others, leaving mmense chasms m the places 
from whence they had issued, and the very 
trees with which they were covered sunk 
down, leaving only their tops above the sur- 
face of the earth, others were completely 
overturned, their branches buried m the 
earth, and the roots only remamed above 
ground. During this general wreck of na- 
ture, the ice, upwards of six feet thick, was 
rent and thrown up in large pieces, and 
from the openings, mm many parts, there 
issued thick clouds of smoke, or fountains of 
dirt and sand, which spouted up to a very 
considerable haght. The springs were either 
choaked up, or impregnated with sulphur— 
many rivers were totally lost; others were 
diverted from their course, and their waters 
entirely corrupted. Some of them became 
yellow, others red, and the great niver of St. 
Lawrence appeared entirely white, as far 
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down as Tadoussac. This extraordinary 
phenomenon must astonish those who know 
the size of the river, and the immense body 
of water in various parts, which must have 
required a great abundance of matter to 
whiten it. They write from Montreal that 
during the earthquake, they plainly saw the 
stakes of the picketing, or palisades, jump 
up as if they had been dancing; and that of 
two doors in the same room, one opened and 
the other shut of their own accord ; that the 
chimneys and tops of the houses bent hke 
branches of trees agitated with the wind; 
that when they went to walk they felt the 
earth following them, and msmg at every 
step they took, sometimes sticking agamst 
the soles of their feet and other thmgs, m a 
very forcible and surprising manner 

“From Three Rivers they write, that the 
first shock was the most violent, and com- 
menced with a noise resembling thunder. 
The houses were agitated in the same man- 
mer as the tops of trees during a tempest, 
with a noise as if fire was crackling im the 
garrets. The shock lasted half an hour or 
rather better, though its greatest force was 
properly not more than a quarter of an hour, 
and we beheve there was not a single shock 
which did not cause the earth to open either 
more or less. 

“ As for the rest, we have remarked, that 
though this earthquake continued almost 
without intermission, yet it was not always 
of an equal violence. Sometimes 1t was lke 
the pitching of a large vessel which dragged 
heavily at her anchors; and it was this mo- 
tion which occasioned many to have a giddi- 
ness in their heads, and qualmishness at 
their stomachs. At other times the motion 
was hurned and irregular, creating sudden 
jerks, some of which were extremely violent, 
but the most common was a shght tremulous 
motion, which occurred frequently with 
httle noise. Many of the French inhabi- 
tants and Indians, who were eye-witnesses 
to the scene, state, that a great way up the 
river of Trois Riviéres, about eighteen miles 
from Quebec, the hills which bordered the 
river on either side, and which were of a 
prodigious height, were torn from their 
foundations, and plunged into the miver, 
causing 1t to change its course, and spread 
itself over a large tract of land recently 
cleared; the broken earth mixed with the 
waters, and for several months changed the 
colour of the great river St. Lawrence, into 
which that of Trois Riviéres disembogues 
itself. In the course of this violent convul- 
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sion of nature, lakes appeared where none 
ever existed before: mountains were over- 
thrown, swallowed up by the gaping, or 
precipitated into adjacent rivers, leaving in 
their places frightful chasms or level plains ; 
falls and rapids were changed into gentle 
streams, and gentle streams into falls and 
rapids. Rivers in many parts of the country 
sought other beds, or totally disappeared. 
The earth and the mountains were entirely 
spht and rent in mnumerable places, cre- 
ating chasms and precipices whose depths 
have never yet been ascertained. Such 
devastation was also occasioned in the woods, 
that more than a thousand acres m our 
neighbourhood were completely overturned ; 
and where but a short time before nothing 
met the eye but one immense forest of 
trees, now were to be seen extensive cleared 
lands, apparently cut up by the plough. 

“At Tadoussac (about 150 mules below 
Quebec on the north side) the effect of the 
earthquake was not less violent than in 
other places; and such a heavy shower of 
volcanic ashes fell m that neighbourhood, 
particularly m the river St. Lawrence, that 
the waters were as violently agitated as 
during a tempest. (The Indians say that a 
vast volcano exists in Labrador ) ear St. 
Paul’s Bay (about 50 miles below Quebec 
on the north side), a mountam about a 
quarter of a league in circumference, situ- 
ated on the shore of the St. Lawrence, was 
precipitated into the mver, but as if 1t had 
only made a plunge, it rose from the bottom, 
and became a small island, forming with the 
shore a convenient harbour, well sheltered 
from all winds. Lower down the river, 
towards Point Alouettes, an entire forest of 
considerable extent was loosened from the 
main bank, and slid into the nver St. Law- 
rence, where the trees took fresh root. 
There are three circumstances, however, 
which have rendered this extraordimary 
earthquake particularly remarkable: the 
first 1s 1ts duration, 1t having continued from 
February to August, that 1s to say, more 
than six months almost without inter- 
mission! It 1s true, the shocks were not 
always equally violent. In several places, as 
towards the mountaims behind Quebec, the 
thundering noise and trembling motion con- 
tinued successively for a considerable time. 
In others, as towards Tadoussac, the shock 
continued generally for two or three days at 
a time with much violence. 

“The second circumstance relates to the 
extent of this earthquake, which we believe 
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was universal throughout the whole of New 
France, for we learn that it was felt from 
T’ Isle Persée and Gaspé, which are situated 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, to beyond 
Montreal, as also in New England, Acadia, 
and other places more remote. As far as it 
has come to our knowledge, this earthquake 
extended more than 600 miles in length, 
and about 300 in breadth. Hence, 180,000 
square miles of land were convulsed in the 
same day, and at the same moment. 

“The third circumstance, which appears 
the most remarkable of all, regards the ex- 
traordinary protection of Divine Providence, 
which has been extended to us and our 
habitations; for we have seen near us the 
large openings and chasms which the earth- 
quake occasioned, and the prodigious extent 
of country which has been either totally lost 
or hideously convulsed, without our losing 
either man, woman, or ehild, or even having 
a hair of their heads touched ” 


The extensive Ottawa region has been 
imperfectly explored. Mr T S Hunt, 
chemist and mineralogist to the Provincial 
and Geological Survey, in an excellent re- 
port on the rocks along the Ottawa, dated 
Apnil, 1848, says, that the lmestone there 
is invanably Inghly crystalline, and some- 
times very coarse-grained in its structure, 
at other times its texture is very fine, form- 
ing what 1s termed saccharoidal hmestone ; 
and occasionally the grain 1s so fine, as to 
yield a marble fit for the artist. The crys- 
talhne limestones of the Ottawa underhe 
uncomformably the silurian rocks of the 
country, and are interstratified with sienitic 
gneiss. Near Perth, Dr. Wilson, who has 
enriched the mmeralogical knowledge of 
the province, has discovered a locality of 
apatite, or phosphate of hme. It 1s found 
mn a bed of coarse crystalline limestone, 
tinged of a flesh-red, and often embracmg 
grains of pyroxene. The crystals are from 
half to one inch diameter. One crystal was 
found 12 imches m length and 94 in cir- 
cumference. The apatite 1s translucent, of 
a dehcate celandie green colour; the angles 
of the crystals are mvariably rounded, and 
the termmations rarely distinct—looking, 
indeed, as 1f they had been half fused after 
their formation. The value of phosphate of 
lime in the shape of guano and bone powder 
is now fully recognized; several plants, 
especially wheat, largely extract it from the 
soul, and thus 1mpovensh the land. Canada 
possesses in it an almost mexhaustible supply 
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of a fertilizing product for the exhausted 
wheat lands in the seigneuries. 

Mineral corundum—the emery of the 
East Indies, so useful for polishing gems— 
is found in the neighbourhood of the Ottawa, 
as is also heavy spar, or sulphate of barytes 
in gneiss, either massive or in thin bladed 
crystals. This is very extensively used in 
Europe and America to mix with white 
lead, and also as a paint, under the name of 
permanent white. The crude matenal is 
worth from 8 to 10 dollars per ton. Va- 
rious other semi-metallic products, and also 
copper, are found in this locality. 

There are several “ saline,” “sulphuric,” 
“sour,” “ gas,” and warm and cold springs 
in the provmce. The Charlotteville sul- 
phur spring yields 26°8 cubic mches of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas to the gallon of 
water, while the strongest of the celebrated 
Harrowgate springs yields but 14 cubic 
inches. The “ Tuscarora,” or “sour” spring, 
18 situated m the county Wentworth, Canada 
West, 9 miles S. of Brantford, and 3 
miles S. of the bank of the Grand mver. 
The water 1s of a very unusual character,— 
it is acid, sulphureous, and emits gas; sul- 
phuric acid 1s the predominant mgredient. 

The various mmeralogical substances found 
in Eastern Canada, and capable of application 
to useful purposes, are the magnetic and 
specular oxydes of iron, bog iron ore, and 
iron ochre, chromic iron, wad or bog man- 
ganese ore, copper ore, gold, granite, and 
other descriptions of stone, suited for buld- 
mg, for mill and whetstones, flagstones, 
roofing slates, marble serpentine, soapstones, 
magnesite, dolomite, and common hme- 
stone, brick and potter’s clay, and shellmarl. 
The only gold yet found was obtained in the 
vicinity of Sherbrooke; but the same general 
geological formation bemg traceable from 
Gaspé, through the United States to Geor- 
gia, the Carolinas, and Virgima, and even 
to Mexico,—it is not improbable that this 
precious metal may yet be found extensively 
im Eastern Canada. 

There are mexhaustible quantities of fine 
granite in various localities, it presents an 
even mixture of translucent white quartz 
and opaque white feldspar, with a brownish- 
black mica, sparingly, but equally dissem- 
inated: it 1s capable of being readily spht 
with wedges into rectangular blocks. 

Shellmarl, so valuable for manure, is 
found in different places: on the land of 
Mr. Martin, to the east of Stanstead Plains, 
there is a bed of commuinuted fresh water 
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shells, of 50 to 100 acres in extent. In 
another place the fresh water shells have a 
depth of several feet, and rest on a deposit 
of marine shells of the tertiary age. The 
soapstone, which is the same material as 
French chalk, mixed with oil, 1s now used 
for house painting. A decomposed talcose 
slate forms a white-wash instead of lime, 
and produces a dirty white, or hght ash-grey 
colour. Soapstone is also used as a hning 
for ovens, furnaces, and fireplaces; and from 
its long retention of heat, a piece of soap- 
stone heated in the fire, and wrapped im a 
blanket, is found useful in long Canadian 
winter journeys. 

A bed of the silicious rock termed jas- 
per, 6 feet m thickness, exists at Sher- 
brooke; 1t is cut mto boxes, chimney orna- 
ments, kmfe handles, &. Large blocks of 
serpentine, resembling the celebrated verd 
antique, are found near Orford. 

The geology of the country around the 
great lakes has been imvestigated by several 
distinguished Enghsh and American ex- 
plorers. 

Lake Superior.—The whole 8. coast of 
this vast inland sea 1s stated by Mr. School- 
craft, an American gentleman who formed 
part of a government expedition from New 
York, to be a secondary sandstone, through 
which the gramte on which it rests, occa- 
sionally appears; chalcedony, cornelian, jas- 
per, opal, agate, sardonyx, zeolith, and ser- 
pentine (all silicious except the last two), 
with iron, lead, and copper, are found 1m- 
bedded in it. The sand hills W of the 
Grand Marais, present to the lake, for 9 
miles, a steep acclivity 300 feet high, com- 
posed of hght yellow silcious sand, in 3 
layers, 150, 80, and 70 feet thick; the last- 
mentioned uppermost, and hke the lowest, 
pure, while the middle bed has many pebbles 
of granite, limestone, hornblende, and quartz 
By the subsidence of the waters of Lakes 
Superior and Huron, occasioned, Mr Lyell 
thinks, by the partial destruction of their 
barners at some unknown period, beds of 
sand, 150 feet thick, are exposed, below 
which are seen beds of clay, enclosing 
shells belongmg to fish of the very species 
which now inhabit the lakes. 

Dr. Bigsby, who minutely examined Lake 
Superior, observed, that a red sandstone for 
the most part horizontal, predommates on 
the S. shore, resting in places on granite 
Amygdalod occupies a very large tract m 
the N. stretching from Cape Verd to the 
Grand Portage, profusely mtermingled with 
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argillaceous and other porphyries, sienite, 
trappose-greenstone, sandstone, and con- 
lomerates. | Trappose-greenstone is the 
orevailing rock from Thunder Mountain 
westward, and gives mse to the pilastered 
precipices in the vicimty of Fort Witham. 
Part of the N. and E. shore is the seat 
of older formations, viz., sienite, stratihed 
greenstone, more or less chloritic, and al- 
ternating with vast beds of gramite, the 
general direction E, with a perpendicular 
dip. 

Great quantities of the older shell lime- 
stone are found strewn in rolled masses on 
the beach, from Point Marmoaze to Grand 
Portage ; 1ts organic remaims are trilobites, 
orthoceratites, encrimites, productz, madre- 
pores, terebratule, &c. At Michrpicoton 
Bay was found a loose mass of pitchstone 
porphyry, the opposite angle bemg trappose. 

Lake Huron —The almost uniformly level 
shores of Lake Huron present few objects 
of interest to the geologist: secondary hme- 
stone, filled with the usual reliquiz, con- 
stitutes the great mass of structure along 
the coast. Here and there are found de- 
tached blocks of granite, and other primitive 
rocks, the only simple mimerals found by 
Mr Schoolcraft were pieces of chalcedony 
in one place, and in another, crystals of 
staurohte. Around Saganaw Bay the prim- 
itive formation appears to approach nearcr 
the surface; the secondary hmestone then 
gives place to sandstone, which disinte- 
grates, and forms sand banks and beaches, 
as on the sea shore. 

With the exception of spots of sand op- 
posite the mouth of Spamsh and other 
rivers, the shore N of Lake Huron 1s 
composed of naked rocks; but on the SE, 
and at the naval station of Penetanguishine, 
there are several undulating alluvial plat- 
forms some hundred fcet high, rounded 
into knolls, mtersected by water-courses, 
and extendig to the N W shores of Lake 
Simcoe, and, m fact, to Lakes Ene and 
Ontanio. 

Mr A Murray, in his elaborate geological 
survey of the shores of Lake Huron, says, 
that the older groups he observed, consist, 
firstly, of 2 metamorphic series, composed of 
granitic and sienitic rocks, in the forms of 
gneiss, mica slate, and hornblende slate; 
and, secondly, of a stratified series, com- 
posed of quartz rock, or sandstones, or con- 
glomerates, shales, and limestones, with 
imterposed beds of greenstone; and of the 
fossiliferous groups following these, six for- 
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mations are met with, which, in the New 
York nomenclature, come under the follow- 
ing designations:—1. Potsdam sandstone, 
40 feet; 2. Trenton hmestone, 320 feet; 3. 
Utica slates, 50 feet; 4. Loraine shales, 
200 feet; 5. Medina sandstone, 103 feet; 
6. Niagara limestones, including the Clinton 
group, 560 feet; total, 1,273 feet. At 
Cabot’s head the thick bedded coralline 
limestone 1s 228 feet deep. 

The Niagara lmestones, as they are 
termed, extend over a large part of the south- 
ern portion of Drummond Island, and nearly 
the whole of Cockburn Island—eastward 
through the Grand Manatoulin. They cap 
the chiffs at Cabot’s head, and can be traced 
thence to the southward. The fossils met 
with pecuhar to the Niagara hmestone are 
chiefly corals, some of the most massive 
beds appear to be entirely composed of 
coral of the most elaborate structure, one 
fallen mass was observed at Cabot’s head, 
which appeared to be all coral, measuring 
10 yards square on the surface, with an 
average thickness of 5 feet. Buvalve shells 
are met with abundantly, and umvalves 
occasionally. 

Lakes Huron, Michigan, and Supenor, 
have evidently been at one time consider- 
ably Ingher than they are at the present 
day, and it would appear (as has been pre- 
viously remarked) that the subsidence of 
ther waters has not been effected by slow 
dramage, but by the repeated destruction of 
their barriers: indeed, these three lakes have 
evidently at some remote period formcd a 
single body of water, as 1s evinced by their 
comparatively low dividmg ndge, by the 
existence, in Batchewine Bay, of numerous 
rolled masses which are in setu im the N.W. 
parts of Lake Huron, and, among many 
other indications, by the very large boulders 
of the Huggewong granite, and the green- 
stone of Michipicoton, strewn in company 
with rocks of Lake Huron, over tiie Portage 
of St. Mary’s; their onginal situation bemg 
at least 100 miles N from where they are 
placed at present. Great alluvial beds of 
fresh water shells are found m the E. of 
Lake Huron, whose appearance argues them 
to be of post-diluvian formation, effected 
while the waters were still of immense 
height and extent 

Lake St Clair—The entrance of the Lake 
of St Clair affords the first mdication of the 
change m the geological formation, observed 
as we proceed through the lakes, pebbles of 
granite, hornblende rock, and silicious sand 
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are seen on the edge of the water, washed 
out from below the alluvion of the banks. 
According to the editor of an able American 
Review, this is probably very near the limits 
where the materials of the primitive forma- 
tion show themselves beneath the secondary, 
nothing of them being seen on the American 
side of Lake Ene; but around St. Clair, 
masses of granite, mica slate, and quartz, 
are found in abundance. 

Lake Erie.—The chasm, at Niagara Falls, | 
affords a clear indication of the geology of. 
the country. The different strata are—first, 
lhmestone—next, fragile slate—and lastly, 
sandstone. The uppermost and lowest of 
these compose the great secondary forma- 
tion of a part of Canada, and nearly the 
whole of the Umted States, occupying the 
entire basm of the Mississippi, and ex- 
tending from it between the lakes and the 
Alleghany ndge of mountains, as far east- 
ward as the Mohawk, between which the 
slate 1s often mterposed, as at Niagara, and 
throughout the State of New York gener- 
ally At Niagara, the stratum of slate 1s 
nearly 40 feet thick, and almost as fragle as 
shale, crumbling so much as to sink the 
supermcumbent limestone; and thus ven- 
fymg to some extent, the opmion that a 
retrocession of the falls has been goimg on 


for ages. 
Lake Ontario.—Limestone, resting on 
granite. The rocks about Kingston are 


usually a limestone of very compact struc- 
ture, and light blueish-grey colour —a 
fracture often approaching the conchondal, 
a shght degree of translucency on a thin 
edge; and after percussion, emitting the 
odour of flint, rather than that of bitumen. 
The lowermost limestones are in general 
more silicious than those above them; and 
so frequently 1s this the case, that, im some 
places, a conglomerated character 1s given 
to the rock by the intrusion of pieces of 
quartz or hornstone. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that both angular and rounded masses 
of felspar rock, which usually underlies 
limestone, (or, if absent, 1s supphed by a 
substratum in which hornblende predomi- 
nates) are imbedded and isolated in the 
hmestone, demonstrating the latter to have 
been at one time in a state of fluidity. 

The hmestone formation is stratified hori- 
zontally, its dip being greatest when nearest 
to the elder rock on which it reposes, and 
by which 1t would appear to have been up- 
raised, subsequently to the solidification of 
its strata; the thickness of which, like the 
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depth of the soil, vames from a few feet to a 
few winches. Shale occurs as amongst most 
hmestones; and, in some places so intimately 
blended with the latter, as to cause 1t to fall 
to pieces on exposure to the atmosphere. 
The minerals as yet noticed, in this forma- 
tion, are chert, or hornstone, basanite, 
chlomte, calcareous spar, barytes, sulphate of 
strontian, sulphuret of iron, and sulphuret 
of zinc. Pure gramtc is seldom or never 
found. 

Tue Sorts of Upper or Western Canada 
are vanious; that which predominates, 1s com- 
posed of brown clay and loam, with different 
proportions of marl mtermixed, this com- 
pound soil prevails principally m the fertile 
country between the St. Lawrence and 
Ottawa; towards the N. shore of Lake 
Ontano it 1s more clayey, and extremely 
productive. The substratum throughout 
these districts 13 a bed of honmzontal hme- 
stone, which m some places mses to the 
surface. The colour 1s of different shades 
of blue, interspersed with grains of white 
quartz. It 1s used for building, and 1s 
manufactured mto excellent hme by an easy 
process of calcination; and greatly enriches 
and invigorates the soil when sprinkled over 
it. The hmestone of Niagara differs from 
the foregomg m colour and quality, bemg 
grey, and not so easily calcined imto hme. 
The Newcastle district lymg between the 
upper section of the Ottawa and the St 
Lawrence, 1s a nch black mould, which also 
prevails throughout the East Riding of 
York, and on the banks of the Ouse, or 
Grand River, and the Thames. 

At Toronto the soul is fertile, and its allu- 
vial nature is clearly demonstrated by the 
scarcity of stones for common use, which 1s 
also the case in some townships bordering 
Lakes Ene, St. Clair, and the Detroit. A 
hght sandy soil predommates round the 
head of Lake Ontanio. 

The quantity of good soil m Canada, 
compared with the extent of the country, 
is equal to that of any part of the globe; 
and there yet remams location for several 
milhons of the human race. The best lands 
are those on which the hardest timber is 
found—such as oak, maple, beech, elm, 
black-walnut, &c., though bass-wood when 
of luxuriant growth, and pine when large, 
clean, and tall, also indicate good land. 
Many of the cedar swamps, where the cedars 
are not stunted, and mingled with ash of a 
large growth, conta a very nich soil, and 
are calculated to form the finest hemp 


grounds in the world. So great 1s the fer- 
tility of the sol in Canada, that 50 bushels 
of wheat per acre are frequently produced 
on a farm, where the stumps of trees, which 
probably occupy an eighth of the surface, 
have not been eradicated—some imstances 
of 60 bushels per acre occur, and near 
York, in Upper Canada, 100 bushels of wheat 
were obtained from a single acre’! In some 
districts wheat has been raised successively 
on the same ground for 20 years without 
manure, 

The soil on the promontory where Quebec 
stands, is hght and sandy m some parts, in 
others it is a mixture of loam and clay; 
beneath the soil a black, silicious slaty rock 
1s everywhere met with, resting generally 
on a bed of gramte. Above Richelieu 
Rapids, where the mountains commence 
retreating to the S and N , the greater part 
of the soil of the low lands is appar- 
ently of alluvial formation, consisting of 
a hght and loose blackish earth, ten or 
twelve inches in depth, lyimg on a stratum 
of cold clay 

The soil of Montreal island 1s generally 
alluvial, consisting nm many places of hght 
sand and loam, and im others of a stiff clay, 
on a horzontal stratum of limestone with 
animal remaims: the substratum granite 
bemg imtersected by black slaty rock, simi 
lar to that of Quebec. 

Along the Ottawa there is a great extent 
of alluvial soul, and many new districts of 
fertile land are constantly brought into 
view. 

Mineratocy.—Among the mountains to 
the W. of the St. Lawrence, have been ob- 
tained iron felspar, hornblende, native iron 
ore, granite (white, grey and red), and a kind 
of stone very common in Canada, called lime- 
stone granite, 1t bemg lmestone that cal- 
cines to powder, yet when fractured resem- 
bles granite: marble is mm abundance, and 
plumbago of the finest quahty. The iron 
mines of St. Maurice have long been cele- 
brated, and the metal prepared with wood is 
considered equal if not superior to Swe- 
dish. Canada is rich mm copper, lead, tin, 
cobalt, titamum, molybdenum, manganese, 
zinc ore, 

Copper abounds in various parts of the 
country; some large specimens have been 
found in the angle between Lakes Superior 
and Michigan. At the Coppermine river 
(Ontanagon 300 miles from the Sault de 
Ste. Marie), this metal, in a pure and mal- 
leable state, hes in connexion with a body 
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of serpentine rock, which it almost com- 
pletely overlays: it is also disseminated in 
masses and grains throughout the substance 
of the rock. Henry and others speak of a 
rock of pure copper, from which the former 
cut off an 100 lbs. weight. Mr. Schoolcraft 
examined the remamder of the mass in 
1820, and found it of irregular shape—in 
its greatest length 3 feet 8 mches, greatest 
breadth 3 feet 4 inches, making about 11 
cubic feet, and containing, of metallic mat- 
ter, about 2,200 lbs ; but there were many 
marks of chisels and axes upon it, as if a 
great deal had been carried off. The sur- 
face of the block, unlike that of most metals 
which have been long exposed to the atmos- 
phere, is of metalhe brilhancy. 

The beautiful spar, pecuhar to Labrador, 
whence it derives its name, has long been 
celebrated ; some specimens are of an ultra- 
marine, or bmlhant sky-blue colour, others 
of a greenish-yellow, of a red, and of a fine 
pearly grey tint. Marble of excellent quality 
and of different hues, white, green, and va- 
negated, 1s found im several parts of the 
country, and limestone, so useful to the 
agriculturist, almost everywhere abounds. 
According to the geological survey in 
1847-48, 1t appears that the quantity of 1ron 
m the province 1s hkely to prove very con- 
siderable. Considermg the valuable deposits 
of this mineral already known 1n Marmora, 
Madoc, Bedford, Hull, &c , and the deflec- 
tion of the magnet over regions of great ex- 
tent, 1t 1s not unreasonable to suppose that 
provincial beds may exist of equal conse- 
quence with those of New York State. 

The deposit of gypsiferous shale, so valu- 
able for its gypsum salt, hydraulhc hme, 
occupies nearly all that neck of land which 
separates Lake Ontano from Lake Ene, 
skirts the shore of the former lake through 
Niagara county, passes by Cayuga, York, 
and Pans, near Galt, on the Grand River, 
and turns northward towards Cabot’s head 
on Lake Huron. The thickness of this 
deposit is estimated at 300 feet. About 
34 miles below Cayuga, there 1s a hard 
solid bed of water lime, 30 feet thick. 
The gypsum, it appears, 1s deposited in de- 
tached masses, almost invariably assuming 
more or less of a conical shape. Adjacent 
to the gypsum, and indeed sometimes inter- 
mixed with it, are vast quantities of water 
lime. The beds worked im York and Pans 
are extensive, and produce excellent gyp- 
sum. This part of Canada, it is asserted, 
extending from Galt to Cayuga, cannot fail 
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to become, in time, from the mineral con- 
tents of the subsoil, one of the most valu- 
able parts of the province. 

An interesting discovery has been made 
of the existence of lithographic stone at 
Rama, on Lake Simcoe. It is of the best 
quality, and the supply is very large, which 
is the more satisfactory, inasmuch as this 
stone is only to be found in one other place 
in the world—Solenhofen on the Danube— 
and has hitherto commanded a monopoly 
price. 

I have already adverted to the native cop- 
per found on the banks of Lake Superwor, 
on the Coppermine river; iron 1s abundant 
m various parts of Western Canada, particu- 
larly at Charlotteville, about eight mules 
from Lake Ene; it 1s of that description 
which 1s denominated shot ore, a medium 
between what 1s called mountain and bog 
ore; the metal made 1s of a supenor quality. 
The Marmora Iron works, about 32 mules 
north of the Bay of Quinté, on the mver 
Trent, which are situated on an extensive 
white rocky flat, bare of stones, and were 
apparently m former times the bottom of a 
river, exhibit hke many other parts of Ca- 
nada, different ndges and water courses; the 
iron ore 1s extraordinarily mch, some speci- 
mens yielding 92 per cent.; 1t 1s found on 
the surface, requiring only to be raised— 
the requisite smelting materials of limestone 
and pine fuel abound in the vicinity. 
Magnetic oxyde, red oxyde, mountain, or 
lake ore, and other varieties are met with at 
this place. Black lead 1s found also at 
Marmora, on the shores of the Gannanoqui 
lake, and im the eastern division of Western 
Canada, where it 1s said some silver mines 
are known to the Indians; small specimens 
of a metal hke silver have been found at 
Marmora, and titanium at Lake Superior. 

Mr. Murray 1s of opimon that the N. 
shore of Lake Huron 1s a region of great 
mineral umportance. Although the whole 
district is covered by a dense forest, still in 
its ongimal wild condition several copper 
lodes have been discovered—some of decided 
value, others of considerable promise. The 
“« Bruce mines,” now bemg worked, on the 
main shore between French and Palladeau 
islands, 10 miles west of Thessalon Point, 
are very valuable. 

Two mineral springs flow at Scarborough, 
15 miles E. of Toronto. Above the Niagara 
Falls 1s a phenomenon, termed the Burning 
Spring, the water of which 1s m a constant 
state of ebullition, black, warm, and emit- 
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tmg a portion of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gras sufficient to hght a mill, which stood at 
the place, the gas yieldmg, when concen- 
trated in a tube, a hght and beautiful flame; 
in winter the water loses its burning pro- 
perties. At the head of Lake Ontario there 
are several fountams, strongly umpregnated 
with sulphur, the latter 1s found in substance 
collected into sohd lumps of brimstone. The 
Indians speak of volcanoes in several parts 
of the province, particularly towards the 
Chippewa hunting-grounds. 

Salt dacks (springs) are numerous; one 
at Salt Fleet yielded a barrel of salt a day. 
Near the Moravian villages, on the river 
Thames, there are springs of petreolum, and 
a bituminous substance appears on several 
of the waters im the north-west country on 
the above named river there 1s a quarry of 
soft free stone, of a dark colour, which the 
Indians hew out with their axes it will not 
endure the heat of fire, but 1s useful for 
building. Near the Gannanoqu Inke 1s 
found a soft-soap stone, with a smooth oily 
surface. Gypsum is obtained in large quan- 
tities and of excellent quality on the Grand, 
or Ouse river. Potter’s and pipe clay are 
frequent, and yellow ochre 1s occasionally 
met with. 

Mr. Derottermund, chemist to the gov- 
ernment geological survey of Canada, says 
that the waters of the St. Lawrence which 
flow past Montreal, are of two kinds, the 
one coasting along the left side of the mver 
appertains to the Ottawa, and 1s of a brown 
colour, the other, flowing opposite to the 
city, comes from the great lakes and 1s of a 
fine blue colour. These waters run together 
for several leagues without mterminghng, as 
may be observed in the Lake of Geneva, 
where the Rhone preserves im its passage 
through the lake its pecuhar blue colour 
The waters of both the St Lawrence and 
the Ottawa, are very pure, differmg from 
distilled water only by 002 or 003 The 
different specific gravity of the two waters 
may possibly be the cause of their not im- 
termingling; both contam chlorides, sul- 
phates, and carbonates, with bases of hme 
and of magnesia, but the St. Lawrence 
water holds m solution carbonate of me, 
and is not therefore so well adapted for cul- 
nary purposes. The brown colour of the 
Ottawa water may be owing to the presence 
of a very minute quantity of marl or loam, or 
the two rivers being umpregnated differently 
with saline matter, the rays of hght are re- 
flected differently, and the effect is the 
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more striking when the two waters are in 
contact and im large quantities. 

Water taken from the river opposite Mon- 
treal, in July, 1845, Mr. Derottermund ob- 
tamed the following companson — 


St. Lawrence. Ottawa. 
grs grs 
Sulphate of Magnesia 0 62 069 
“hloride of Calcium 0 38 069 
‘arbonate of Magnesia 0:27 107 
‘arbonate of Lime —_ 0017 
Silica 0°31 0 50 
1-58 2°877 


There is a great difference observable in the 
transparence and purity of the waters of the 
great lakes. Those of the Ontario, Ene, 
and the southern parts of Michigan, are like 
other lake waters; but Huron, and the nor- 
thern part of Lake Michigan, and 1t 1s said 
also Superior, contam waters of a degree of 
purity and clearness such as is seldom to be 
found elsewhere. The Huron waters are so 
transparent that the rays of the sun are said 
to pass through them as through the cloud- 
less atmosphere, without meeting with any 
solid matter m suspense to obstruct or draw 
off ther caloric. Hence the water on the 
surface, and that drawn from a depth of 
200 fathoms, has been found of precisely the 
same temperature, viz. 56°. Whether the 
water in the lowest depths of lakes Superior 
and Ontario be salt or fresh, we cannot 
ascertam; for the greater density of the 
former may keep it always below, or there 
may be a communication with the ocean. 
Cuirmate.—The temperature of the nume- 
rous regions of this vast country necessarily 
vary, according to their distance from the 
equator, and the contiguity of mountains 
and forests, but generally speaking the clear 
blue sky, the absence of fogs, and the con- 
sequent pecuhar elasticity of ammal fibre, 
mdicate the salubrity of Brnitish North 
America In Eastern Canada, the greater 
severity of the winter, 1s owing partly to its 
latitudinal position, and partly to the 
north eastern range of lofty mountains. In 
the more northern part of the province, 
the snow commences in November, but 
seldom hes many days on the ground be- 
fore December, when the whole country is 
covered by it for several feet deep, nor doe» 
it entirely disappear until the beginning of 
May The frost during this period is gene- 
rally mtease, with N.W. winds and clear 
atmosphere, during the greater part of the 
winter, but on a change of wind to the 
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southward and eastward, the weather be- 
comes overcast, the atmosphere damp, with 
occasional dense fogs, and falls of snow, ac- 
companied by a considerable mse m the 
thermometer, which usually ranges, during 
the months of December, January, February, 
and March, from 82° to 25° below zero, Fah 
In 1790, mercury froze at Quebec. The 
temperature 1s often 60° Fah. below the 
freezing pomt—20° 1s the average ‘The ex- 
treme cold may be imagined by the effect of 
the followmg expersment, bomb-shells were 
nearly filled with water, an iron plug was 
then driven into the fuse-hole by a sledge- 
hammer, when the water froze, the plug 
was forced out with a loud report, and was 
thrown with great velocity to a consider- 
able distance, a plug 24 oz. weight was 
thrown 415 yards, the elevation of the fuse 
axis bemg an angle of 45. When a plug 
with notched springs, permitting its expan- 
sion within the shell, was used, the shell 
nevertheless burst. Rocks, particularly those 
of the calcareous, schistous, and sand-stone 
order, are often rent as 1f with gunpowder, by 
the expansive force of intense frost. During 
the cold frosty mghts, the woods creak as if 
10,000 dbucherons were at work among them 

As winter advances, one snow storm suc- 
ceeds another till the face of the whole 
country 1s changed, every particle of ground 
is covered, the trees alone remaining visible, 
and the mighty mver St. Lawrence 1s ar- 
rested im its course The feathered trbes 
take flight, even the hardy crow retreats, 
and few quadrupeds are to be seen some, 
hke the bear, remaming in a torpid state, 
and others, hke the hare, change their 
colour to pure white 

Instead of the pleasmg vanety which a 
Canadian summer presents, enabling the 
traveller to trace the course of noble rivers 
—to contemplate the fall of mighty catar- 
acts or the busy hum of commerce in the 
passing vessels on the moving waters—the 
fine tints of the forests, and the auburn tinge 
of the mpenimg corn—the whistle of the 
plough-boy, and the lowmg of the tended 
kine—nothing 1s now to be seen but one 
unvaried surface; no rivers, no ships, no 
animals—all one umform, unbroken plain 
of snow, the average Ccepth of which, unless 
where snow-storms or drifts have accumu- 
lated, 1s about 30 inches. 

From Quebec to Montreal, the St. Law- 
rence ceases to be navigable, and serves as a 
road for sleighs and carnoles. The carnole 
varies un shape according to the fancy of 
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‘he owner, sometimes hke that of a phaeton, 
gig, chariot, or family coach: the body 1s 
placed on what are called runners, which 
resemble im form the irons of a pair of skates, 
rising up 1n front in the same manner, and 
answering somewhat the same purpose 
The high runners are about eighteen inches 
ong; the carniole is generally elevated about 
twelve inches above the snow, over which 
when level 1t glides with great ease, without 
sinking deep’ but when cahots (from cahoter, 
to jolt, a word denoting narrow ndges with 
deep furrows), are formed m the snow, the 
motion is hke rowing in a boat against a 
head sea, producing a sensation in one unac- 
customed to it, something hke sea-sickness 
The carriole 1s often mounted with silver, 
and ornamented with expensive furs The 
trarneaux, burline, cutter, and slezgh, are all 
varieties of the carriole 

The dress of the Canadian now undergoes 
a complete change, the hat and Jdonnet- 


rouge are thrown aside, and fur caps, fur — 


loaks, fur gloves, are put in requisition, 
with worsted hose over as well as under the 
boots; those who take exercise on foot, use 
snow shoes, or mocassins, which are made of 
a kind of network, fixed on a frame, and 
shaped hke a boy’s paper kite, about 2 feet 
long, and 18 inches broad, these cover so 
much of the surface that even when the 
snow is softest the wearer sinks m it but a 
very few inches 

While the severity of the season 1s thus 
guarded against by the Canadians when out 
of doors, their habitations are also secured 
against the destructive power of mtense 
cold The walls of the houses are usually 
plastered on the outside, to preserve the 
stones from moisture, which during extreme 
frost, renders them hable to split; and the 
apartments are heated with stoves, which 
keep the temperature at a higher and more 
uniform rate than 1s done by our English 
fire-places. 

And here it may be observed, that the 
result of intense cold (such as 1s felt in 
Canada 1s, if not guarded agamst, similar 
to that of intense heat, with this difference, 
that it 1s easier to guard against the effects 
of the one in North America than of the 
other in India. A cold iron during a Cana- 
dian winter, when tightly grasped, blisters 
and éurns nearly m the same manner as 
a hot cron. The principle m both instances 
is alike—in the former, the rapidity with 
which the caloric or vital heat of the body 
passes from the hand into the cold iron, 
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destroys the continuous and organic struc- 
ture of the part, in the latter, the calonc 
passes so rapidly from the hot tron into the 
hand, as to produce the same effect: heat, 
in both cases, being the cause; 1ts passing 
into the body from the iron, or inéo the iron 
from the body, bemg equally injunous. 
For a similar reason the incautious traveller, 
in Canada, 1s burnt in the face by a very 
cold wmd, and expernences the same sensa- 
tion as if exposed to the blast of an eastern 
sirocco. Multon well deserbes the effects 
of extreme cold m the following limes — 
“ Beyond this flood, a frozen continent 

Lies, dark and wild, beat with perpetual storms 

Of whirlwind and dire hail, which, on firm land 

Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 

Of ancient pile all else deep snow and ice, 

A gulf profound as that Serbonian bog 

Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casuus old, 

Where armies whole have sunk the parching ar 

Burns frore, (frozen) and cold Ait the effect 

of fire” PARADISE Lost, Book 1 
We also find in Virgil Georg I. 983— 


Bore penetrabile frigus adurat. 


Dogs become mad at Quebec in Decem- 
| ber and January when the cold 1s greatest, 
extreme cold and extreme heat tending 
equally to the propagation of hydrophobia 
The term /frost-bitten denotes the effect 
produced by cold, accompanied by a sharp 
biting wind In such weather persons are 
habJe to have the nose, toes, fingers, ears, 
or those parts where the circulation of the 
blood 1s scanty and slow, frost-bitten, without 
being made aware of the change by their 
own sensations, and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that they are first informed of their mis- 
fortune by a passing stranger, who observcs 
the nose, for instance, becoming quite while, 
while the rest of the face is very red In 
such a predicament, it 1s at first startling to 
see an utter stranger running up to you 
with a handful of snow, calhng out “your 
nose, sir. your nose ws frost-bitten,” and 
without further ceremony, rubbing without 
mercy at your proboscis. If snow be well 
rubbed in in due time, there 1s a chance of 
| saving the most promiment feature of the 
face. 1f not, or if heat be applied, not only 
1s the skin destroyed, but the nose, and 
a great part of the adjacent surface, are irre- 
coverably lost. 

The mevitable result of the long-con- 
tmued action of snow or cold on the animal 
frame is death, and that of the most 
pleasing kind,—at first a pleasmg sensation 
of anguor 1s felt, to this succeeds an oppres- 
sive drowsiness which, 1f mdulged im, 1s 
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surely fatal; the sufferer passing, impussible 
and unconscious, from the slumber of life 
into the cold sleep of death; the cocnte- 
nance remaining as calm and placid as if 
he pulse of existence still vibrated through 
the fame, while voluntary muscular power 
was suspended, under the temporary oblivion 
of sound repose. The pleasurable moments 
which intervene between the states of con- 
sciousness and unconsciousness on approach- 
ng sleep, and the indistinct visions and in- 
descnbable emotions then experienced afford 
us some idea of the mode in which the sopo- 
1fic influence of frost softens the 1ron grasp 
of the grim tyrant It must not, however, 
be supposed that the severity of the winter 
is an obstacle to all out-door amusements, 
though it stops the navigation of the nvers 
and the cultivation of the soil; on the con- 
trary, winter in Canada 1s the season of joy 
and pleasure the cares of business are laid 
aside, and all classes and ranks indulge m a 
_eneral carnival, as some amends for the toil 
undergone during the summer months. The 
sleigh or carniole of the proud se:gneur, or 
humble haitan, 1s got ready all over the 
country—rniding abroad on business or plea- 
sure—visitmg between friends, neighbours, 
nd relatives commences—city and town 
balls, pic-mic country parties, where each 
guest brings Ins dish, are quite the ragc, 
and, after dinmg, dancing, supping, and 
dancing again, the wmtry mornmg dawn 
is ushered in, while the festive glee 1s yct at 
its height, and a violent snow-storm often 
blockades the pzcnickers, until broad day- 
hght enables them to proceed in their car- 
rioles towards home—over the 1ice-bound 
rivers and waves of snow, the mconveniences 
of the moment being viewed as a zest to the 
more staid and fashionable routs of Quebec 
or Montreal. 

Travelling over frozen mvers or lakes is, 
however, not unattended with real danger, 
the sleigh, 1ts horses and passengers, having 
been not unfrequently instantly engulphed, 
and sucked beneath the ice, there being no 
warning of the danger until the horses are 
submerged, dragging the carriole and its 
mmates after them. Fortunately, the weak 
or thin places are m general of no great ex- 
tent; and when the horses are found to be 
sinking, the passengers instantly leap out on 
the strong ice, seize the ropes, which, with a 
running noose, are placed ready for such an 
emergency on every sleigh horse’s neck, 
and, by sheer pulling, the animal is partially 
strangled 1n order to save Ins hfe; for xf the 
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horse be allowed to kick and struggle, it 
only serves to injure and sink him: as soon, 
however, as the noose is drawn tight, his 
breathmg 1s momentarily checked, stran- 
culation takes place, the animal becomes 
motionless, rises to the surface, floats on one 
side, and is then drawn out on the strong 
ice, when, the noose being loosened, respira- 
tion recommences, and the horse is on his 
feet carrioling away agai ma few minutes 
as briskly as ever. This smgular operation 
has been known to be performed two or 
three times a day on the same horse. The 
traveller on the frozen rivers, but more espe- 
cially on the frozen lakes, also mcurs great 
danger from the large mfts or openings 
which run from one side of the lake to the 
other, from one to six feet broad, causing, at 
some distance from the crack, a shelving up 
of the ice to the height of several feet, in 
proportion to the breadth of the fissure 
The sleigh drivers, when they see no other 
mode of passing, or of escape, make the 
the horses endeavour to leap the chink at 
full gallop, with the sleigh behind them, at 
the rmmuinent risk of being engulphed 1n the 
lake. 

A snow-storm is another source of danger 
to the American traveller, and mdeed a 
snow-storm on land 1s as terrific as a hurni- 
cane at sea, while this peculiar disadvantage 
attends the traveller on terra firma, that he 
has no land-marks, to supply the place of 
the marmer’s compass, and guide him in his 
trackless path, the excited mtellect becomes 
rapidly bewildered, memory fails, and a road 
often travelled, and in calmer moments well 
known, 1s utterly lost m the remembrance 
of the unfortunate traveller The heavily- 
falling snow 1s accompanied by a violent 
gale of wind, which drifts the hghter parti- 
cles along with great velocity, forming in its 
progress innumerable eddies according to the 
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rapidly and extensively conveyed to an 
anxious and listening ear, and the tinkle of 
the distant slagh bell may well be thought 
musical. 

Below Quebec the St. Lawrence is not 
frozen over, but the navigation 1s umpedcd 
by the large masses of 1ce which are floated 
down the mver from the upper districts, and 
kept i motion by the combined action of 
the current at the narrows opposite Quebec, 
and the diurnal mfluence of the ocean tides 

Crossing the river at these times, though 
a dangerous enterprise, 18 one constantly 
undertaken. The pernod chosen is hngh 
water, when the large masses of 1ce are al- 
most stationary; the canoe 1s then launched, 
the people being provided with ropes, boat- 
hooks and paddles, a sheet of ice bemg 
reached the passengers jump on it, drawing 
the canoe after them, until they come to 
another opening, when they agaim launch 
their fragile conveyance, which 1s pushed 
towards another sheet of ice, and so on, the 
greatest dexterity being necessary to avoid 
bemg crushed to pieccs, canoe and all, be- 
tween huge masses of 1ce 

At distant mtervals, about once in ten 
years, the St Lawrence 1s completely frozen 
across at Quebec, when a grand rejoicing 
or jubilee takes place, booths are erected, 
sleigh-racing, skating, driving, &c , are per- 
formed on a smooth shcet of 1ce, which for 
eight miles appears hke a mirror, and the 
pont ‘as it 1s termed) enables the country 
people from the opposite side to bring their 
provisions, &c , to market in carnoles with- 
out the difficulty and danger of crossing the 
half-frozen river in their slight canoes 

As soon as the winter sets in, the farmer 
1s obliged to house all lis cattle, sheep, and 
poultry , those destined for winter use are 
killed before they lose any of the fat acquired 
during the summer and autumn No salt 


mequalities of the surface, and raising as it '1s necessary to preserve them; they are ex- 
were light clouds from the earth, which ob-| posed to the frost for a short time, when 


scure and confuse every thmg. This drift, 


they become as hard as ice, and m this state, 


which the Canadians call La Poudre, consists ; after bemg packed mm casks or boxes with 


of minute but mtensely frozen particles of 
snow, which, whirled by the umpetuosity of 
the hurricane, force their way through the 
smallest widow or door chink, leaving large 
heaps of snow on the floor m a few hours, as 
we sometimes experience on a much smaller 
scale in England. 

The horses in the sleighs or carrioles have 
small bells hung on the harness, the sound 
of which 1s cheermg to the animal as well 


as to his master: im a frosty mght, sound is. 


snow, are preserved from the external air. 
At the end of four or five months they are 
perfectly good, and are thawed when required 
for use with cold water—warm water would 
render the provisions quite useless. Fish 1s 
also preserved in a similar manncr, and, 1t 18 
stated, may be restored to life four or five 
days after, 1f immediately frozen when taken 
out of the water. 

During the month of April, the influence 
of the sun on the ice and snow begins to be 
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felt; m the middle of Apml spring com- 
mences at Montreal; and three weeks after, 
the snow has all disappeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of Quebec; and the ice which had 
been accumulating in the great lakes and 
rivers connected with the St Lawrence, 
rushes down im vast masses towards the 
ocean, which again dashes 1t mland with the 
impetuosity of the gulf tides, presenting an 
extraordinary scene: sometimes the St Law- 
rence 1s choked up from bank to bank with 
masses of ice from 4 to 500 yards in dia- 
| meter; the sea-tide and land-current forces 
| these on one another, and break them into 
small pieces, forming fantastic groups of 
figures, high above the surface of the nver 
The navigation of the river 1s not said to be 
| completely open until the second week m 
May, when the ice-masses have all disap- 
| peared, vessels attempting to get out of, or 
to enter the St Lawrence while the ice 1s 
forming or disappearing, are frequently lost, 
by bemg embayed, and crushed to pieces 
durmg a severe storm, when the running 
rigging, and even the rudder become 1m- 
moveable It 1s worthy of notice, that so 
large a river as the St Lawrence, in lat 47° 
| N., should be shut up with ice as early, and 
remain as long closed (5 months) as the 
comparatively small mver Neva, in lat 
60° N 
A singular meteorological phenomenon 
occurs in the midst of a Canadian winter, 
when the mercury 1s far below the freezing 
point , suddenly, in the course of a single 
day, (m January generally), it ascends 2° or 
3° above the point of congelation, the weather 
instantly changing from the greatest degree 
of cold to a complete thaw The streets are 
mundated with the melted snow, the roads 
become soft, and carrioling on the river dan- 
gerous; the thaw sometimes lasts for 10 
days, when intense frost again commences 
producing a beautiful effect on the trees, by 
an mcrustation of ice, which extends from 
the trunk to the smallest branch. 
The severest winters are generally accom- 
anicd by N.E winds, which convey from 
Tisbrador and the icy Pole increase of snow 
and frost ; but the prevailing winds through- 
out the year are westerly; in the winter, 
cold, sharp, and dry airs blow from the N. 
and N.W., and in the summer genial breezes 
come from the W. and 8.W. The E. wind 
blows for a few days in each month, and in 
the spring, durmg April and May, for a 
longer period. The aurora borealis, or 
northern lights, are extremely brilhant, and 
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assume various forms—at one time hke gor- 
geous floating standards, at another as vast 
crescents, changing into magnificent columns 
or pillars of resplendent hght, which move 
m majestic grandeur from the horizon to- 
wards the zenith, until the whole firmament 
becomes splendidly 1rradiated—these sud- 
denly vamishing, and as suddenly reappear- 
img under new forms and colours, and with 
varied brilhancy, until they entirely disap- 
pear. It 1s said by some, that a rustlmg hke 
that of silk 1s heard during a fine aurora. 

Summer commences about the middle of 
May, and 1s usually ushered in by moderate 
rains and a rapid rise m the meridian heat, 
though the mghts are still cool; but in June, 
July, and August, the heat becomes great, 
and for a few days oppressive, the thermo- 
meter ranging from 80° to 95° in the shade; 
but the average heat dunng the summer 
seldom exceeds 75° 

A good idea of the spring of the year may 
be formed from the followmg Agricultural 
Report for Eastern Canada in April and May, 
by Mr W. Evans of Coté St Paul :-— Early 
in April well-prepared soils are n good order 
to receive the seed, and about the 10th or 12th 
wheat sowing very generally commences. 
The pastures should now be good, and will 
soon improve the condition of the cattle 
Dairy produce abundant in the market, and 
the prices moderate Notwithstanding the 
shortness of the seasons that farmers have 
here to work m the fields, Canada 1s by no 
means unfavourable for farming, and m ordi- 
nary seasons, with the seed got in early, on 
souls well prepared, a good crop of all kinds of 
grain, wheat particularly, may generally be 
obtained. With command of labour, which 
continued emigration will give, the farmer 
has only to employ double the number of 
hands for the working season, while the days 
are long and fine, that he would have re- 
quired in England for the whole year, and 
he may get all his work done, perhaps at not 
a greater expense, and the labourer will 
have his summcer’s earnings to take to the 
woods (if he has a family), to commence 
farming on his own account, which should 
be the ultimate aun of all the labouring class 
of emigrants, if they expect to secure future 
independence for themselves and their fami- 
hes At this period the country is charm- 
mg; after a long and gloomy winter, the 
earth is again renovated—new life restored 
to plants—the trees dressed in leaves and 
blossoms—the fields in beautiful green, and 
all nature appears to rejoice.” 
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That the climate of Canada has under- 
gone a change 1s shown by the mean height 
of the thermometer at 8 aM., for the month 
of July m the following years :—1799, 66 87; 
1802, 68.35; 1806, 65.96; 1809, 6060; 
1812, 62.16; 1814, 60.45; 1816, 58.65; 
1818, 64.00. Simce 1818 the change 1s 
stated to be considerable, partly owing to 
the motion of the magnetic poles, and the 
forest-clearing necessary for the cultivation 
of the country; the effect 1s mamly obser- 
vable mm the lengthened duration of sum- 
mer, and consequent shortening of winter 
A wide discrepancy marks the temperature 
of correspondmg latitudes in Europe and 
Amenica; the mhabited parts of the two 
Canadas he between 42° and 48° of N lat, 
and should therefore enjoy the temperature 
of central and southern Europe, 1f nfluenced 
merely by their distance from the equator 
and pole, but 1t 1s far otherwise; yet when 
we remember that the Tiber was formerly 
frozen annually—that snow was usual at 
Rome—that the Euxime sea, the Rhéne and 
Rhine were almost every year covered with 
a strong sheet of 1ce, we may look forward 
to modifications of the climate of Canada. 

Among the meteoric phenomena observed 
m Canada, I may here record that singular 
one, termed the “dark days,” which occurred 
in October, 1785, and in July, 1814 These 
appearances (as described in the traneactions 
of the Quebec Literary and Horticultural 
Society), consisted of a dismal pitchy dark- 
ness at noon-day, contmuing about ten 
minutes at a time, and frequently repeated 
at twelve, two, three, and four o’clock, the 
intervals being partially relieved by vast 
masses of clouds streaked with yellow, drniv- 
ing athwart the darkened sky, accompanied 
by sudden gusts of wind with much thunder, 
lightning, and ram, the latter extremely 
black, and in 1814, mixed with ashes and 
black powder On the last occasion, when 
the sun could be seen, 1t appeared of a 
bright red colour The Indians account for 
this phenomenon by ascribing it to a vol- 
cano in Labrador; and Mr. Gagnon has 
placed on record that he witnessed at St 
Paul’s Bay, m the Saguenay country, m 
1791, the flames of a vast volcano, during 
the month of December, accompamed by 
violent shocks: flames mixed with dark 
smoke were thrown to a great height, caus- 
ing the whole atmosphere to appear one mass 
of fire,—which was in strange conirast with 
the surrounding snow. 

Dumnng the summer months there is a 
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great deal of electric fluid in the atmosphere, 
and the vividness of the hghtning and loud- 
ness of the thunder are sometimes appalling 
m the extreme. Asa general rule, 1t may 
be observed that the prevailing winds (viz. 
N.E., N.W., and S.W.) have considerable 
influence on the temperature of the atmos- 
phere and state of the weather. The S.W. 
(the most prevalent) 1s generally moderate, 
and accompanied by clear skies, the N.E. 
and E bring contmued rain m summer, and 
snow in winter; the N.W. 1s dry, cold, and 
elastic, owing to the 1ce-bound region from 
which it springs. Winds from due N., S., 
or W., are not frequent, and the direction of 
the tide, which 1s felt for nearly 60 mules 
above Quebec, often causes a change in the 
atmospheric current 

As Canada becomes cleared, -and its 
swamps drained, its climate will probably 
becomer milder, and its habitants enjoy as 
salubrious an atmosphere as we do in Eng- 
land, the heat of summer 1s now less relax- 
ing, and the cold of winter more bracing than 
those of New York, or mdeed any part of 
the United States. As regards agriculture, 
the lengthened winter of Lower Canada 1s 
certamly not on the whole unfavourable. 
The effect of snow covering the earth for a 
long period, 1s well known to be beneficial, 
and the fall of deep snow m a country where 
frost prevails from 5 to 6 months, 1s one 
mstance among inany, of the merciful dis- 
pensations of Providence , had 1t been other- 
wise, the contimued action of cold on the 
earth would have so greatly deprived it of 
its natural calonc, that the heat of even the 
hottest summer would be msufficient to 
restore the warmth necessary to the germ1- 
nation of plauts, and the ascension of the 
sap in vegetables The natural heat of the 
earth 1s about 42° Fah, but water, when 
cooled down to 82° Fah, 1s converted into 
snow and ice; by this means, the rivers and 
the land, with their myniads of fish and in- 
sects, are protected by a dense crust of ice, 
which, being a non-conductor, preserves them 
from the influence of the mmense volume 
of cold atmosphere, which is contmually 
pressing from the polar regions towards the 
equator. Thus, that very coating of snow, 
which seems so chilling, 1s mm fact a warm 
garment for the earth; and when the sun 
returns to gladden it, and the north winds are 
driven back to their icy region, the latent 
caloric of the earth begins to be developed, 
and the snow melts, and percolates with 
rapidity the stiffest soils, rendermg them 
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a singular fact, that fora month or six 
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| Canadian winter, vegetation 1s m active pro- Months UMaine arama 
cess even on the surface of the earth, be- Mean | Max | Min 
neath a covering of snow several feet thick. | January 1817| 33 |—~93 
At Chicoutom, N. of Ha-Ha Bay, on the | February 2387} 40 |—29 
Saguenay, the river closes about Christmas, eke 5970 al 5 | 
and the ice breaks up about the middle of | May 6732} 92 | 30 a 
April. Potatoes have been planted early nm yale hela. bee | 
May, and though their tops were frost killed | August . 7324] 100 | 58 
in the middle of September, yet when taken | S¢ptember le ie | 
up 1n the latter end of October, they yielded | November 3453} 40 |—13 
30 bushels for one. Indian corn, oats, | December sie ec are | 
barley, all the common garden vegetables, | For the year | 738 | 2372] 4837) 6+25] 1175 | 
and even melons, ripen on the Saguenay in | For the months 
th d June, July, & 
e open ground, August 96 66 | 6733] 7737] 9933] 5833 
{ 
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try, lymg between 42° and 50° of N. lat, 
| the chmate 1s necessarily various, un the 
, settled townships it 1s generally delightful, fl 
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which is the most frequent m winter, 1s dry, 
| cold, and elastic; the S.E. soft, thawy, and 


ee so cold m winter as m Eastern| ; 

onths R ! 

Canada, nor so hot m summer as at New Cloudy | Clear |"guh > |Cloudy | | 

York; m the Newcastle district, between i Sd 

| 44° and 45°, a man may work in the woods, oe tf oS ae days ane | 

ithe whole winter, with his coat off, as m| February | 11 7 \ 21 ° 5 

| | England; and the summer heat 1s tempered | ere a a hs es 4 ae 

| by a cool breeze, which sets in from the | May 22 4 | 23 4 4 | 

| §.W. about 10 am., and lasts generally to | June 2 ra 2 ea 
) y July 25 3 | 26 3 2 
i838 or 4 p.m In summer, the wind blows | august 21 5 | 16 12 2 
two-thirds of the season from the S.W , 2. e. | September | 21 4 | 18 8 5 
al th t lak October 13 9 16 5 8 

, along the great lakes. November 11 7 14 7 10 | 

| In spring and autumn, this wind brings | December | li 8 | 238 2 6 | | 

a good deal of moisture with it. The NW, Total 214 62 | 256} 56 63 | 

| 


Note—There were, during the year, in Western Ca- 
nada, 34 days snow and 5d 
21 snow and 35 rain 
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rainy. the wind seldom blows from W or S , Pes ea ee ae 


more rarely still from the N Of course, 
| changes of wind are accompanied by corres- 
| ponding alterations of weather, the most 
| sudden are to the N.W., followed by weather 
' clear and cold for the season—almost every 








The climate of Toronto, Western Canada, | 
may be judged of from the following facts— - 
the result of a series of observations made | 
for several years on the shore of Lake | 


thunder shower clears up with this wind 

the longest storms of rain, and the deepest 
falls of snow, are usually accompanied by 
easterly winds. It may be generally re- 
marked, that the human frame, m all 
climates, 1s more sensibly affected by the 
quarter whence the wind blows, than by the 
mere height of the thermometer,—humidity 
with cold or heat rendering the extremes of 
each less endurable. The annexed table 
affords a comparative view of the climate of 
Western and Eastern Canada, throughout 
the year. Western Canada, lat. 42°—East- 
ern Canada, lat. 45°. The great lakes 
moderate the cold of Eastern Canada. 
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Ontanro, m 43° 39’ N. 79° 36’ W. The wnter 
describes the climate on the shores of Lake 
Ontario as beng m many respects genial. 
The temperature, proceeding westward, 1s 
sensibly much milder, and this effect is stil 
further mcreased by the presence of so vast 
a body of water, mitigating both the heats of 
summer and the cold of winter. Even a 
very short distance mland the difference 
in both respects 1s plamly perceptible to the 
most superficial observer. The early frosts 
which occasionaily do so much damage, are 
here comparatively harmless. What is a 
storm of ram on the shore of the lake is 
frequently snow but a few mules further 
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back from it. The snow hkewise disappears 
much sooner mm the spring, and the average 
depth is considerably less. In short, 1t may 
fairly be said, that to an emigrant from the 
British Isles to Western Canada, the change 
is no less surpmsing than agreeable. There 
1s a clearness, a dryness, a brlliancy in the 
atmosphere truly dehghtful after the raw 
drizzling rams, the fogs and moisture of 
Europe, while the extremes of temperature 
are never of long duration, tempered by the 
fresh gales sweeping the surface of the mag- 
nificent Ontano. And if it be admitted 
that the weather of spring 1s occasionally 
vaniable and unpleasant, this 1s more than 
compensated for by the bnghtness and 
beauty of the summer and autumn, often 
extending far into November There is no 
doubt but that spring commences at least a 
month or six weeks earlier than m Quebec 
and Montreal; that the extremes, and hke- 
wise the sudden variations of temperature, 
are of far less intensity. Winters in Upper 
Canada sometimes occur with scarcely any 
snow at all, and a very moderate degree of 
cold—a fact never noticed m the Lower 
province— and the further westward we 
proceed, the more favourable 1s this differ- 
ence. 

The mean annual temperature fo several] 


years has been— 

1831. 4068 1836 4003 1842 . 4410 
1832 42°20 1837 4098 1843 - 42 84 
1833 . 4240 1838 4250 1844 . 44 60 
1834. 4330 1840 4370 1845 - 44 30 
1835 . 420 1841 44 07 


A very inadequate idea, however, of a ch- 
mate hke that of the Canadas 1s to be 
formed from the annual or monthly means 
alone In these results we lose sight, ma 
great measure, of the most striking feature, 
viz the sudden and great fluctuations of 
temperature to which it 1s subject, for it 1s 
evident that the same mean may’be pro- 
duced under very different circumstances—a 
moderate umformity of temperature or high 
extremes balancmg one another. Dr. Kelly 
observes, that, “perhaps there is no part of 
the globe where the range of the ther- 
mometer is greater than in Canada. In the 
mstance given above, the fall m the course 
of 36 hours was 59 degrees. In winter, 
changes of a still greater extent, mm the 
course of a day, are not unfrequent. It has 
been known at Quebec to be from 36° to 
40°, with ram durmg the day, and to fall 
during the succeeding mght many degrees 
below zero.” These vanations are no doubt 
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less severe as we proceed westward, but still 
sufficiently mgorous, and certainly constitute 
the most disagreeable part of the climate. 
A change of 30 degrees in 24 hours, or 
less, 1s very common; and the vanation has 
amounted to 43 degrees. The greatest re- 
corded is that of December, 1834. On the 
noon of the 13th, the weather was fair, with 
a fresh southerly breeze. In the e 

the wind went to N.W., and at 8 a.m. on 
the 14th, the mercury was at zero, it having 
been 43 degrees on the previous noon. 

The most evident changes oceur generally 
m the early months of winter, and they 
become less as the summer advances. 

The annual range of the thermometer was 
m the years— 


Range Range 
1831 16 to 84 100° 1838 4to89 93° 
1852 20 84 104 1840 84 95 
1833 10 86 96 1841 92 92 
1834 2 90 92 1842 87 82 
1835 15 84 99 1843 92 98 
1836 20 85 105 1844 85 93 
1837 9 §82 91 1845 94 6 


Hence, mean annual range, between the 
hours of 8am, and 12 — 95°. 


Mean Mean Mean Mean 


Monthly Daily Monthly Daily 

Range Range. eS ie 
January... 51. . 29 July . 31 21 
February . 50. 31 August °0 20 
March... 47 27 September <9 24 
Apnl..... 45 .. 26 October . <8 23 
May ssieas 40 .. 23 November 41 22 
June ..... 31... 21 December. 41 27 


The above exhibits the mean vanation | 


monthly and daily. The month of February 
is the coldest m the year, July the hottest ; 
the former hkewise subject to the greatest 
extremes. Mean of October approximates 
nearly to the annual mean. Taking the 
number of days in the several years up to 


the freezmg-pomt, we have as follows :— 


1831 113 1836 140 1842 98 
1832 1312 1837 124 1843 126 
1833 115 1840 101 1844 102 
1834 116 1841 104 1845 105 
1835 100 

The mean of which is 112, being the 


average number of days of frost at 8 a.m. 
during the year. 

The mean annual temperature of the 
central parts of England, from October to 
March, 1s usually 42°. In December, Jan- 
uary, and February, it is generally below | 
40°. In July and August the range is from 
62° to 65°. The mean annual temperature, 
noon and night, of the central part of Eng- 
land is about 50°, 
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Days of Rain and Snow in Western Canada. 





Average for the year 1845. 
Months, 
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Observations for nine years’ record—. 


No of days of Depth 

in Ran Inches 
1834 ,... . 96 22 96 
1835, for 11 months 70 19 79 
1836, for 12 months 71 19 69 
1837 or 3 82 25 51 
1841 os a 15 21°64 
1842 ‘ % 89 26 49 
1843 ¥ a9 74 24 08 
1844 ss i 92 19 27 
1845 ” 9 79 16 56 


The mean annual depth of the above is 
22-02 inches, which agrees with several places 
in England (London, 20; York, 22, Aber- 
deen, 23); but the manner in which the same 
quantity is distributed varies materially. In 
Canada it falls heavily, and for a short time, 
the reverse of which is the case in the Bn- 
tish Isles, for it is stated by an eminent 
meteorologist, that it has been found, from 
a long series of observations, to rain every 
other day in the latitude of London. The 
rainy season, moreover, in Canada (although 
rain falls sometimes more or less during the 
winter) may be considered as confined to 
the period between the middle of April and 
the end of November, four or five months 
of winter being nearly without it altogether. 

The winter of Western Canada, although 
not even at present severe, 1s becoming 
milder every year, as cultivation extends 
and drainage increases. It is a great error 
to suppose that the great lakes, Ontario, &c 
are frozen over at any time: they are always 
open in the centre, frequently exhibiting a 
beautiful and striking phenomenon during 
the inclefent season. By reason of the 
water being warmer than the circumambient 
atmosphere, an evaporation resembling steam 
may be observed ascending in every variety 
of , in clouds, columns, and pyramids, 
from the vast surfaces of Lakes Ontario, 
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Erie, Huron, and Superior, as if from so 
many boiling cauldrons. 

The chain of shallow lakes which run in 
an E. and S.E. direction from Lake Simcoe 
towards the midland district, are seldom 


_ frozen more than an inch thick until about 


Christmas, and are thawed again before 
April. 

The earth in Upper Canada is not gener- 
ally frozen at a greater depth than from 12 
to 18 inches, and the snow rarely acquires a 
greater thickness than from 18 inches to 2 
feet, unless when drifted. It 1s very seldom 
that the roads are permanently fit for the 
use of the sleigh, or carriole, before the 
second week in January, and they are again 
broken up by the end of March: this shows 
the duration of sharp frosts and snow: in 
fact, a labouring man may, 1f he chooses, 
work at all times out of doors: whereas in 
Eastern Canada, at the more northerly sta- 
tions, it would be impossible so to do. 

There are several remarkable phenomena 
in the chmate of Western Canada, hitherto 
unaccounted for—one of these is termed— 

The Indian Summer, which almost uni- 
formly commences and terminates in the 
month of November, when the weather is 
delightfully mild and serene, with a misty 
hazy atmosphere, though the haze is 
and soft, appearing to rest chiefly on the 
horizon. In the evenings of the Indian 
Summer, the sun generally goes down with 
a crimson flush on the western heavens: the 
temperature is exceedingly grateful; and the 
feathered tribes, who istinctively seek 
southern region on the agproach of the 
rigorous winter of the north, aval them- 
selves of this dehghtful season to prosecute 
their journey. Accordingly, at this time, 
the rivers and lakes of Western Canada may 
be seen covered with innumerable flocks 
of wild fowl. 

Another very extraordinary meteorological 
phenomenon is that which may he denomi- 
nated the tertian intervals. The greatest 
intensity of frost is always remittent at the 
end of the third day, when several days of 
mild weather succeed; thus the extreme se- 
verity of the winter is never felt more than 
two or three days at a time. 

Owing perhaps to the distance from the 
sea, and the absence of saline particles in 
the atmosphere, the climate is so dry, that 
metals rust but slightly by exposure, even 
on board vessels navigating lakes. Hence 
iron bolts are used in ship building, instead 
of copper. 
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The people think, and the observation of 
meteorologists appears to justify the popular 
opinion, that when the lake-waters rise to a 
great height, the season is unhealthy. In 
1815, the waters of Lake Ontario, which had 
been annually rising, attained a greater ele- 
vation than they had done for 30 years, and 
the weather was unusually trying. 


On the whole, the climate of Eastern and 
Western Canada is favourable to health and 
longevity. In the Niagara, and other dis- 
tricts of Eastern Canada, peaches arrive at 
great perfection in the open air. The energy 
of the inhabitants is one indication among 
many of the salubrity of the atmosphere. 


CHAPTER IV. 


POPULATION OF E. AND W. CANADA, CLASSIFICATION, CHARACTER, DIVISION OF 
RACES, GOVERNMENT, LAWS, RELIGION, EDUCATION, THE PRESS, CRIME, &c. 


Canapa, like other portions of the American 
continent, was densely peopled by a copper- 
coloured race, to whom the term Indians 
was given by the discoverers of the “ New 
World.” The establisment of European 
Colonies, and the wars waged between the 
early Enghsh and French settlers in Canada, 
led to the rapid destruction of the abo- 
nigines, who bemg neither agricultural or 
nomadic, and hvmg solely by the produce 
of the chase and fishing, were driven into 
the back settlements as civilization extended. 
The Abenaqua, Algonquin, Iroquois, Mis- 
sisagua, and Huron Indians, occupied the 
districts from below Quebec to the country 
around lakes Erie and Huron. 

We have no means of ascertaining the 
numbers of the Indians then mbhabiting 
Canada. Charlevoix, m 172], estimated 
the number of some of the Algonguin tnbes 
at 6,000 souls; but they were then dimin- 
ishing daily under the baneful effects of 
intoxicating liquors, and by diseases intro- 
duced from Europe. Some of the Iroquois 
tribes with whom the French waged several 
disastrous wars, were estimated by Charle- 
vox, in his History of New France, vol. ui. 
p. 203, at 60,000 souls. - 

The Indian population remaining in 1828 
was estimated by Mr. M‘Taggart (Three 
Years in Canada) at 43,000, viz., 15,000 in 
Eastern Canada, and 28,000 in Western 
Canada. 

The British Government, in fulfilment of 
previous engagements, distributes annually 
certain articles among a portion of the 
aboriginal population in Canada; and the 
following is an official statement of the 
presents required for the year 1849 :— 


Full equipment—chiefs, 46; warriors, 50; 
women, 77. Common equipment—chiefs, 
190; warriors, 3,356; women, 3,977; boys, 
1,024; girls, 1,021; total, 12,818. e 
equipments, include blue and grey clothes, 
cottons, hnen, about 12,000 blankets, brass 
kettles, muskets, powder, ball, tobacco, 
needles (22,428), combs (5,607), awls (5,607), 
knives (5,607). 

The character of the Indians and their 
different tribes, will be given under the 
description of the Hudson’s Bay territories. 

In 1692, Quebec contained only 50 Euro- 
peans, including both sexes. In 1706, M.M. 
Randot stated the population of Canada 
at 20,000. In 1714, M. De Ponchartrain, 
in a letter to M. De Vaudreuil, stated, that 
Canada contamed 4,484 men capable of 
bearing arms, t.e., from 14 to 60 years of 
age, which multiphed by 6, gives 26,904. 

In 1720, the city of Quebec contained 
7,000, and Montreal 3,000 inhabitants. 

The following details are chiefly derived 
from the documents laid before the Canadian 
Parhament in 1849. The population of 
Eastern Canada is stated to have increased 
as follows :— 


Year. Pop. Year. Pop. 
1676 8,415 1825 423,630 
1688 11,249 1827 471,876 
1700 15,000 1831 511,922 
1706 20,000 1836 672,827 
1769 65,000 1844 690,782 
1784 113,000 1848 # 68,334 


The census of 1825 showed, on a popula- 
tion of 423,630, male adults to the number 
of 105,571, or a per centage of 24°90. In 
1844 on a population of 690,782, as com- 
pared with 511,920 in 1825, the increased 
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per centage of mates was 34°94. In 1844-45 
there were, of white inhabitants —males, 
844,855; females, 346,077; coloured — 
males, 140; females, 141. 

There was no census taken in Eastern 
Canada for 1848; but by careful estimates 
and per centages on the previous rates of an- 
nual increase, an approximate calculation has 
been made; and the following table shows 
the area in square miles of each county in 
Eastern Canada, and the population in 1844 
and 1848 :— 











Land, Population 
Districts. Square 
Miles | 1844 | 1848 
GasPr — 
Gaspe : x - ‘ 4,053 7,146 7,771 
Bonaventure F ‘i ‘ 4,560 8,246 8,786 
QuEBEC — 
Saguenay - 75,700 | 13,475 | 19,364 
Montmorenca ; ‘ 7,465 8,434 8,988 
Quebec . ‘ 16,040 | 45,676 | 65,805 
Portneuf 10,440 | 15,922 | 17,777 
Rimouski . F 8,200 | 17,630 9, 
Kamouraska ‘ 1,090 | 17,465 | 18,992 
L’Islet . ‘ ‘ 1,220 | 17,013 | 18,520 
Bellechasse . : ‘ : 1,083 | 14,549 | 15,823 
Lotbiniere . i . ‘ 735 {| 13,697 | 15,292 
Dorchester . 2,050 | 34,817 | 38,877 
Megantic F , 1,465 6,449 7,535 
THREE RIVERS — 
Champlain 6,200 | 10,404 ; 11,312 
St Maunice . 7,300 | 20,833 | 17,981 
Drummond . 1,644 9,374 | 10,467 
Yam. ‘ 283 | 11,956 3, 
Nicolet - F 487 | 16,310 | 17,736 
Sr Francis — 
Sherbrooke . 2,785 } 13,485 | 15,055 
Stanstead . 632 | 11,964 | 13,009 
MONTREAL — 
Berthier . 9,590 | 26,859 | 29,988 
Leimster > ‘ ‘ é §,090 | 25,4533 | 28,507 
Terrebonne . ‘ . ‘ 645 | 20,646 | 23,052 
Two Mountains . . . 1,404 835 | 29,952 
Ottawa ‘ ‘ ° 36,100 | 12,434 | 17,870 
Montreal. - 197 | 64,306 | 71,039 
Vaudreuil . 330 | 17,063 | 18 
Beauharnois 717 | =28,746 | 32,095 
Huntingdon 488 204 | 39,371 
Chambly. 211 | 17,155 | 18,610 
Vercheres 198 | 13,167 4,029 
Rachelieu ; ‘ é 373 | 20 22,255 
St Hyancmthe . ‘ - 477 | 21,937 | 23,894 
Rouville - ‘ . . 429 | 22,898 | 24,900 
Shefford F é ° 749 | 10,105 | 11,282 
Missisquo. . : ° 860 | 10,865 | 11,816 


Total. . «| 209,290 | 690,782 | 768,334 

This statement shews how thinly Eastern 
Canada is peopled: there being not more 
than three mouths and a half to each square 
mile. 

The census of 1844 in Eastern Canada was 
accurate, and 1t shows that out of 690,782 
inhabitants, there were under 15 years of 
age, males, 160,535, females, 158,731 = 
819,266. é 

The proportion in 1844 of married men 
to the whole, was 60.55 per cent.; and of 





unmarried, 39.45. Married women above 
14 years of age, 61.18 per cent.; and single, 
88.82 per cent. 





Males. Married. | Single. Total. 

15 and under 21 2,038 | 39,589 41,627 
21 ” 30 22,974 | 20,176 43,150 
30 ra 40 33,684 5,909 39,593 
40 7 50 25,797 | 31,119 | 28,916 
50 “5 60 15,148 2,089 17,237 
60 and upwards. 13,393 2,780 16,173 
Total in 1844.. 173,034 | 73,662 | 186,696 
ss 1831... 83,153 | 60,690 | 143,843 

A 1825. . 69,938 | 36,935 | 105,873 





In England it is assumed that the births 
are about 1 to 33 of the whole population, 
and the deaths 1 in 54. In Eastern Ca- 
nada, according to the census of 1844, there 
were— 


1844. 
Districts. 
Births. Deaths. | Marriages. 
Quebec ....{1in 20 {| 1lin 41 1 in 109 
Montreal ... » 20 » ill 
Three Rivers . » ($2 » 106 
Gaspé ..... » 29 » 136 
St Francis .. » 101 » 230 
In the whole » 21 » 113 
Total numbers; 32,279 6,118 





Note.—The returns for St. Francis district are im- 
perfect, and fractions omitted, 





1847. 

Districts. : 

Births. | Marriages. 

Montreal ... 18,772 381 
Quebec .... 11,715 2,065 
Three Rivers . 3,612 672 
St. Francis . . 514 161 
Gaspé ..... 594 104 
Total... 35,207 6,283 


Increase of Births over Deaths, 14,165. 


The census of 1844 shows, in Eastern Ca- 
nada, the following interesting particulars :— 
Deaf and Dumb in 1844. 


Males.} Fems. | Total.| Average. 
421 |lin 875 
046 


Districts. 











Montreal ... 
St. Francis .. 
Three Rivers . 








168 
Blind in 1844. 

Districta. _[Males.| Fems. | Total.| Average. 
Montreal .. 160 146 306 1 in 1,212 
St. Francis . 6 5 1 4 2,449 
Three Rivers 45 44 89 , «1714 
Quebec ... 50 110 » 1,863 
Gaspé oe @ @ 2 4 39 3,848 

Total. ..| 273] 247] 520 1,328 
~ Ideots wn 1844. 

Districts. Males. | Fems | Total. | Average. 
Montreal .. 226 237 463 lin 769 
St. Francis . 11 9 20 ~, 1,622 
Three Rivers 71 64 135 =, #£«24510 
Quebec ... 172 150 322 , 638 
Gaspé .... 2 7 9 , 1,710 

Total 482 467 949 728 
Lunatics tn 1844 

Districts. Males. Fems Total Average. 
Montreal .. 81 82 163 1 in 2,261 
St Francis . 2 6 8 » 4,054 
Three Rivers 34 29 63 » 1,093 
Quebec . 40 32 72 ~~, 2,853 
Gaspé... . 2 1 3 4 5,133 

Total 159 150 309 x9 2,203 


In 1831 there were returned as hving 
upon alms in Lower Canada, 1282 persons, 
or one 1n every 399 of the population. In 
1844 the number was 4552, or one im every 
151 of the population. It appears there 
was an increase of pauperism between 183] 
and 1844, (probably owmg to the rebellion 
of 1837-38) as shown in the following table- 





Districts. 1831. 1844, | Per cent. 
imcrease. 
Montreal ... 159-32 
St. Francis .. rates 
Three Rivers . 121°52 
Quebec _ 337 30 
Gaspé ..... 170 00 





Proportionate Occupations of the People. 


Occupations. 1831. 1844, 
Proprietors of real estate 1 in 9 lin 9 
Non-Proprietors. .. . . 20 18 
Families subsisting by 

agriculture ...... s sp No return. 
” ” " 038 lain 3,651 
| Male farm-servants gers » 7602 és 6,106 


Domestic servants, Male No return, » 5,414 


Female » 11 
Children attending school oe 
under 14 years of age 1 in = 3 


In the five years ending 1833, there 
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arrived in the colorty famigrants to the 
number of 167,697; ditto, 1838, "96,851 ; 
ditto, 1848, 128,860; ditto, 1846, 78,271. 
In the year 1847,89,440. Total, 555,619. 


Comparative Statement of Immugranis at Quebec. 


England. . 

Ireland ... 
tland . . 

Lower Ports . 


Total . |46,374 |21,187 |20,142 /26,375 |32,753 | 89,440 





Note—In 1845, 160, and in 1846, 896, given as from 
“Lower Ports,’’ were from Germany. 


Most of these immigrants proceed to 
Western Canada, but many cross the fron- 
tier into the territories of the United States. 
It is not possible to ascertain the numbers 
who thus leave the colony, nor in what dis- 
trict the immigrants who remain settle. 

The year 1847 was one of large emigra- 
tion from the United Kingdom to Canada, 
owing to the famine in Ireland and in Scot- 
land, and the distress in England. Of 
98,088 passengers who embarked, 8,648 died 
at sea or m quarantine in Canada. To 
Western Canada, 76,380 immigrants passed 
during 184.7—of these 15,228 were admitted 
mto the hospitals at the various stations, 
and 3,805 died. About 17,000 passed into 
the United States. 

The number of ships that arrived at Que- 
bec with immigrants in 1847, was—from 
England 1338—Ireland 224—Scotland, Ger- 
many 36—total 43] :—landed in the colony 
83,873:—of whom 695 were cabin passen- 
gers—32,817 male, and 25,654 female adults 
—138,101 male and 13,301 female children, 
and 4,872 infants under one year old, of 
whom 172 were born at sea. The male 
adults were—wmechanics 1185 — farmers 
11,096—labourers 23,239—servants 6. 


Immigration from the U. Kingdom to N. America. 


Years Quonm U Btetes Years|NB-AM 1, states 
Brt up| 333,246 263. 
1825 8,741 5,561 eed 29,884 38770 
1826 12818 7063 1888 4577 14,882 
1827 12648 14,626 1839 12,668 
1828 12084 12817 1840 322938 40,642 
1829 18,307 5678 1841 98164 46017 
1830 380574 24887 1842 68,852 
1831 68067 23418 1843 23518 — 
18820 Ba 4 48,600 
1833 28808 29,1009 185 ~~ Ser 
1835 15873 96790 Les? | 100,680 anta84 
1836 87.774 1848 38 *Sene 
Total 383245 268489 Total 767,373 1,040;707 
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The French colonists did not advance far 
into Western Canada, probably owing to their 
wars with the Indians. Previous to 1770, 
the only white settlers in Western Canada 
were a few Frenchmen in the vicinities of 
Kingston and Detroit. When the United 
Colonies (now the United States) threw off 
their allegiance to England, and the war com- 
menced between them and the parent state, 
many desirous of remaiming under the crown 
of England, fled from the revolting provinces, 
and fixed their residences at the frontier 
townships in Western Canada. Their num- 


‘Fhe average annual increase from 1824 to 
to 1828 waa 9,261; from 1828 to 1882 it 
was 18,661; from 1832 to 1834 the yearly 
augmentation was 22,212; from 1834 to 
1836 18,712. 

ing the ratio of increase during the 
Pilar Bes 1824 to 1833, and from 1828 
to 1836, the population of Upper Canada 
would double itself in less than 10 years. 

The increase of males and females in 
Western Canada since 1821 has been— 













bers were gradually increased by emigrants | Ye) Males. Temsies: 
from Britam. The progressive augmenta- | J90) | 65,792 - “17,039 
tion since 1811 has been as follows :— 1823 mes sai 
Population in Western Canada. 
1811 .. 77,000 | 1835 .. 336,469 103286 es 
1824 .. 151,097 1838 .. 385,824 * 
1825 .. reel 1839 .. 407,515 
1826 .. 163,702 1840 .. 427,441 In 1842 and 1848 the females were to 
1827 .. 176,059 1841 .. 465,357 the males as 100 to 88. In 1848 the to- 
1828 .. 261,060 1842 .. 486,055 
1832 .. 261,069 1848 || 732,999 tal female adults were 179,468, of whom 
1834 .. 320,693 1849 .. 750,000 111,034, or 62-04 per cent., were married. 


Population of Upper Canada, and tts increase at several periods between the years 1824 and 1848, according 
v to the dimstons into Munsespal Distreets. F . 





Districts. 1824. 1625. 1830 1832 1834, 1836. 1839. 1841. 1842. 1848. 
-+++-+-+ 10,121 10,309] 16,015| 19,636] 22,079 24,127, 24,632| 27,636| 21,655| 29,448 
Brock ....... 15,621 1'7,286] 29,219 
Colborne .... 13,706) 21,379 
Dalhousie ..... 16,193] 25,520 
Eastern ...... 14,879| 16,524) 19,755 21,735] 25,105| 28,911 28,827 30,279| 32,008] 38,653 
Gore....... 13,157 14,215 20,945 27,224' 34,618 at 51,627 42,57 45,059| 67,671 
Home ....... 16,609| 17,946 28,565 36,633] 55,508! 63,214! 59,209] 67,074| 83,301 106,995 
Huron...... 7,190 20,450 
Johnstown. . . 14,741 15,266 19,27' 24,299] 28,061 29,237 32,669] 35,952 32,445 43,436 
London ..... 17,539| 17,351) 22,803 28,941 37,162 47,095 43,882) 32,25 30,276 46,547 
Midland..... 27,695 27,116 34,190 37,457 32,509 24,818 26,179) 32,208 34,448] 45,290 
Newcastle... . 9,292, 9,966 14,850 21,019] 27,404 32,936 36,914) 41,951 31,01 47,433 
Niagara ..... 17,552| 18,990 20,916 24,181 27,847 30,447 29,953 34,57'  36,642| 43,095 
Ottawa ..... 2,560 2,680 2,833 5,293 6,825 7,487 8,483 9,324 7,369) 10,364 
Prince Edward’s 11,823 12,34: 13,999 14,661 14,945) 18,021 
Simcoe ..... 3,985 10,215 10,748 11,576 — 23,050 
Talbot. ..... a od 9,066 9,626 10,455 19,274 
Victoria ..... 10,687 12,085, 13,161 13,196 23,133 
Wellington ... 13,851 14,476, 36,865 
Western..... 6,952; 7,764| 9,288) 10,627 12,752| 17,065] 19,267 23,026 24,390 27,440 
Totals ... 151,09' 168,027| 210,43’ 261,060 320,693 372,502 407,515| 465,35’ 486,055, 723,292 
Increase :-— 
1825 .... 6,930 652,410 50,428 59,683 61, 85,013 57,842) 20,698] 237,237 
1830 .... 69,340 103,033 110,266 111,442 86,822| 92,855 78,540 258,835 
1832 109,963] 162,666] 162,065! 146,455 144,664 113,553] 313,777 
1834 169,596 214,475, 197,078 204,297| 165,362) 350,790 
1836 221,405 249,488 254,920 224,995 402,599 
1839 256,418 307,330 275,618] 462,232 
1841 314,260 328, 512,855 
1842 334,958) 585,265 
1848 572,195 


‘Noten the detail, the number for 1846 is 723,332, showing a difference of 40. The returns for 
Simcoe in 1834 and 1842, are included in the Home district. 
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The progressive increase of both sexes, ac- 
cording to ages, is thus shown in Western 
Canada:— 


Under 16 years ee | 16 years 











of age age 
Males |Females| Males {Females 
1824 ‘: 37,346 ,606 36,752 
1832 . 67,119 | 62,734 60,780 } 2 
1834 . | 81,951 | 76,541 74,109 
1842 . . . | 187,664 | 122,252 | 108,634 | 117,605 


were-— 


Females. 


ae 












Under 6 —_— — —_ —_— 

6 and under 14 | 96,436 —_ —_ — _— 
14 ra 1st — 1,950} 31,588] , — — 
18 % 1,651] 20,516] — — 
21 a 25,297] 30,698} — — 
14 - — — | 87,906 60,664 
30 a 80,637) 13,908] — ~ 
45 and upwards — | 23,398] 7,600 


11,088} 3,128) — | — 


Note —The Number of Children between 5 and 16 years 
of age was 19,032 


Census of Western Canada by Electoral Divisions, 
as divided by Act 8 Vie. c. 7. 





, Population. 
Districts. ee 

i 1848 

Bathurst ‘ -{ 1,260,800 29,448 
Brock . . «| 584,320 29,219 
Colborne . * 647,040 21,379 
Dalhousie . F 448,000 25,520 
Eastern ° 779,520 38,653 
Gore j Z 741,760 67,671 
Home . ‘ 1,361,600 106,995 
Huron . . | 1,104,000 20,450 
Johnstown . -} 1,021,000 43,436 
London ° 990,040 46,547 
Midland > -| 1,198,720 45,299 
Newcastle . 1,344,640 47,433 
Niagara ‘ 703,360 43,095 
Ottawa é 532,960 10,364 
Prince Edward 220,000 18,021 
Simcoe ‘. -{ 1,448,800 23,050 
Talbot . ‘é s 384,000 19,274 
Victoria ‘ ‘ 842,000 23,133 
Wellington . 1,097,600 36,865 
Western ‘ -| 1,616,640 27,440 
Total . 18,358,800 723,292 





The contents of each district are given 
according to Bouchette, making a total of 
258,684 square miles. This includes only the 
surveyed and settled portion of Western 
Canada, which contains, according to the 
same authority, a superficial area of 141,000 





CENSUS OF WESTERN CANADA FOR 1848. 


viduals to each square mile in the settled 
districts above named is 25, and to each 
square mile of area in Western Canada there 
are 5 inhabitants. The area of the Indian 
territory in the vicinity of Lake Huron is 
1,883,200. New districts and townships 
are progressively added to the settled parts 
of the province. The average area of each 
township is about 60,000 acres. The fine 
country N. of the Midland, Victoria, and 
Colborne districts, S. of the parallel of 47° 
N., and situated between Georgian Bay and 
the Ottawa, 150 miles long by 150 broad, is 
as yet unoccupied, and would contain an 
immense population. 

Population of Cities and incorporated 
Towns in 1848.— Cities: Toronto, 23,503; 
Hamilton, 9,889; Kingston, 8,369. Towns: 
Bytown, 6,275; Cornwall, 1,454; Brock- 
ville, 2,449; Prescott, 1,775 ; Picton, 1,599; 
Belleville, 2,939; Cobourg, 3,513; Port 
Hope, 2,025; Niagara, 3,100; St. Cather- 
ines, 3,416; London, 4,584; Peterboro, 1,906; 
Brantford, 2,250; Dundas, 1,912. The 
number of inhabitants to each house is 64, 
and the average of persons in each family 
is 6. 


Table of Distances of Principal Towns. 
Montreal 
82. Cornwall 
131 49° Prescott 


143 | 61 | 12 |Brockville 


199 }117 | 68 | 56 |Kingston. 

258 |176 |127 |116 | 69 |Bellewille. 

304 |222 |173 |161 |105 | 46 |Cobourg 

390 (308 |259 1247 |191 [132 | 86 [Toronto 

475 |303 |344 |332 1276 217 |171 | 85 |Niagara, 
482 |400 |361 |330 [283 |224 |178 | 92 | 7 |Quee 
608 |426 [377 |365 |309 |260 [204 |118 | 33 | 26° 


In 1848 the births were 27,688; or 1 to 
every 26. Deaths, 11,518; or 1 to 63. 
Difference, 16,170; or 1 to 87. The general 
average of births and deaths in England is 
of the former 1] in 33, and of the latter 1 
in 54, ‘This shows the superior salubrity of 
Canada, where twin and triplet births are 
frequent. The Colonial Magazine of 1845 
thus announces an instance:—“At Buck- 
ingham, near Bytown, Canada, on July 10, 
Mrs. O’Callaghan of two boys and a girl. 
Mrs. O’Callaghan has been the mother of 


sauare statute miles. The number of indi- | five children within the space of two years.” 


POPULATION OF CANADA ACCORDING TO ORIGIN. 


——-Accordmg to the United States’ census in 
1840, children under 5 years constitute 
about 15 per cent. of the population; in 
Canada nearly 20 per cent.; in England the 
proportion is much less. For every 100 
males born, about 42 die, and for every 100 
females, 41 die. In Western Canada there 





were— 

In 1848. Males Females 
Births . 15,317 —_ 12,371 — 
Deaths . 6,429 _ 5,089 — 
Lunatics and Idiots} 457 |1 mn 848 311 | 1 1m 1,088 
Deaf and Dumb 234} , 1,656 194 | , 1,743 
Bhnd . 152 | , 1,650 200 | , 1,691 





The census of the United States does not 
classify the sexes, as regards lunatics, deaf, 
dumb, and blind. The proportions of both 
sexes in the U. States, according to census 
in 1840, were—bhnd, 6,916, or 1 m every 
2,842 inhabitants; deaf and dumb, 7,659, 
or 1 in every 2,228; lunatics and aduots, 
17,434, or 1 in every 979. The total 
number afflicted as above stated were—in 
Canada, 1,548, or 1 in every 472 inhabitants. 
In the United States, 32,009, or 1 m every 
533 inhabitants. 

In 1842 the census for Western Canada 
showed a total afflicted as above :—males, 
798, or 1 in every 326; females, 886, or 1 
in every 255; total, 1,684, or 1 m every 288. 
This indicates a considerable improvement 
in the number of sane and sound births. 
In the census of 1842 the idiots are properly 
distinguished from the lunatics, thus.— 


Idots. 
Males . . . 221, or 1 in 1,176 
Females . . 178 » 1,271 
399 » 1,818 
Lunatics. 
Males . 241, or 1 in 1,078 
Females . 487 2 464 
728 4, +667 


The increase of farm servants in Western 
Canada shows an increase in the number of 
those able to employ assistance. In 1842 
the number of resident farm servants was 
3,184; and in 1848, 7,514—more than 
double. In the same period the domestic fe- 
male servants increased from 5,181 to 10,701. 
In 1848 there were, according to sex— 


Males. {Females} Total. 


4,409 | 10,701 | 15,110 
3,016 | 2,453 | 5,469 


46,371 | 34,090 | 80,461 














Domestic Servants . 
Coloured Persons 2 
Pesos Schools 


or Res « 
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According to the census of 1848, the 
population of 723,332 inhabited 112,595 
houses; or nearly 7 to each house. The 
average of persons in each family was about 
6. The number of heads of famihes 119,061. 
Proprietors of real estate, 60,559; non-pro- 
pnetors, 49,321. 

Where the returns were perfect, in 616,514 

ersons there were 100,405 heads of fami- 
1es. Employed in professions, 1,877; trade, 
commerce, and handicrafts, 19,713; agn- 
culture, 68,417; labourers, 11,185; 1m fac- 
tones, 3,866. In the whole province about 
80 per cent. of the population derived their 
subsistence directly from agnculture. The 
non-producing classes do not amount to 
8,000 


Population of Canada, according to organ. 


















Eastern 
Western Canada. 

Countries. Canada 

1844. 1842. 
English . | 12,136 | 43,009 | 64,560 
Irish P 4 44,512 82,728 | 140,673 
Scotch é ‘ 13,591 42,003 | 57,604 
Canadian-French 520,215 | 14,767 | 20,490 
is British 86,075 | 261,822 | 383,084 
From Continental Eu- 

rope, &c . ‘ 2,471 6,957 | 18,847 
» United States 12,193 34,739 | 32,579 
Total - | 691,193 | 486,055 | 717,837 





There was no census of Eastern Canada 
in 1848, although enjomed by law; it 1s 
therefore impossible to state the number of 
French Canadians now in Eastern and 
Western Canada; they are certainly not less 
than s2x hundred thousand. In Western 
Canada the proportions of races and increase 
per cent. m 7 years were — 











Counties 1842. 
England 8 85 
Treland . 17 02 
Scotland g * 8 65 
Canadian-French . 3 05 
f British . 53 86 
Continental Europe 1°43 
United States 714 
Total . 100 00 | 100°00 | Increase 





On the whole Pop, according to origin 
According to census, by ages, in 1848 . 





It 1s evident that no influx of natives of 
the United States takes place. The equable 
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POPULATION OF CANADA ACCORDING TO RELIGION. 


rate of increase of the different nations is by his light-hearted, hospitable, and social 





remarkable. 
Population of Canada according to Rehgious Census 
IES ACAD GEOR SiR arene SPN ee area ene ee 
Eastern 
Tsenominations Canada 
1844 
Church of England . . 42,274 171,757 
Church of Scotland. . . Wh?) 67,900 
Church of Rome. . 67,174 123,707 
Bntish Wesleyans . . 10,814 90,363 
Uanadian Wesleyans . . 3,010 
Episcopal Methodists 711 36,893 
Other Methodists és 1,318 14,977 
ee ana .| 5,281 66,101 
Cc ationalists and In- 

“dependents 3,890 6,126 
Baptists and Anabaptasts 4,067 28,965 
Lutherans : ; 96 7,420 
Quakers 144 6,148 
Jews . 154 134 
Other denommations, or 

not accounted for 20,145 83,847 


Note.— Other denommations” in Western Canada 
in 1848, mclude 62,128 of no creed or denomina- 
tion, 4,767 menomsts; 2,269 universalists; 700 
unitarians, and 13,983 of all other denominations 
The presbyterians of Western Canada in 1848, 
mnclude 64,729 of the “free presbyterian church of 
Canada,” and 20,372 of other presbyterians The 
census of 1848 of Western Canada, shows a deficienc 
of 22,790, compared with the census by ages, whic 
have been divided among the several denominations 
in proportion to the numbers returned. Sectarian 
jealousies prevail so strongly that perfect accuracy 
in the religious census cannot be expected 


The character of the inhabitants of Canada 
partakes of the source whence they spring— 
if of French descent, levity and obsequmous- 
ness give place to ease, or rather gentleness 
of manner, combined with manly, yet re- 
spectful freedom of deportment: the descen- 
dants of the English lose the rusticity and 
boorishness peculiar to the lower class of their 
ancestors; and with abundance of the neces- 
saries of hfe, and leisure for the umprove- 
ment of their minds, the natural saturnine 
character of the British 1s reheved by a 
pleasing buoyancy of spirit and enthusiasm 
of action. 

The offspring of the original French in- 
habitants, formmg about one-half of the 
population, deserve a few special remarks as 
to their habits and manners. Most of the 
people are proprietors to a greater or less 
extent, of land; and the equal division of 
property, on the demise of a parent, contri- 
butes to spread a large mass of mdustry and 
capital over the country. Possessed of the 
means of a comfortable existence, and freed 
from the dread of fyture want, the Canadian 
spends his hfe m cheerful toil, and evinces 


habits, the blessings derived from the enjoy- 
ment, on no harsh terms, of the few and 
simple necessaries of life. 

The true Canadian, although fond of plea 
sure and social happiness, is yet rather a 
sedentary being, and of a staid, often sombre 
deportment; peculiarly attached to the 
locahty which gave him birth; devoted to 
the rehgion in which he was educated, sin- 
cere in his respect for those whom he con- 
siders his superiors, and remarkable for his 
faithful fulfilment of every social duty. 
Although unlettered himself in the European 
sense of the term, he is ever ready to pay 
his tribute of respect to those possessed of 
mental endowments—the more so if literary 
attamments be accompamed by moral worth; 
with a mind deeply imbued with early pre- 
judices as to religion, country, and institu- 
tions, yet charitable to a considerable extent 
towards the feehngs and even the failings of 
others; polite, without affectation; gener- 
ous, without parade; slow to offerd; quick 
to resent an insult, yet ready to forgive. 
Many governors have borne testimony to 
the favourable traits which distinguish the 
French Canadians. Lord Durham said— 
“they are mild and kindly, frugal, industri- 
ous, and honest; very sociable, cheerful, 
and hospitable, and distinguished for a cour- 
tesy and real politeness, which pervades 
every class of society.” 

The French Canadian women are when 
young, handsome brunettes, fond of finery, 
but good wives and mothers; their wit 1s 
sparkhng, and in constant exercise, more 
playful than sarcastic, delghting rather 
than wounding, but withal remarkable for a 
kind of good-natured maliciousness. All 
who have visited the Canadas agree that 
society there 1s extremely agreeable—freed 
from unnecessary forms, giving to life an air 
of delightful ease, and to private intercourse 
a charming tone and colouring. 

As m all Roman catholic countries, the 
enjoyments of the people are connected with 
their religious ceremonies; on the Sab- 
bath morn, the parish, or village chapel, is 
thronged with both sexes, clad in their best 
habiliments; but, the service over, and that 
part of their duty to the Creator fulfilled, the 
remainder of the day is devoted to festivity ; 
the enjoyment of social happiness being 
considered an essential part of the weekly 
festival. Sunday afternoon is, in fact, a 
season of gaiety; the parish church collects 
together an assemblage of relatives and 
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friends intent on enjoyment; the old meet | really raised with care, to afford that exqui- 


to converse on the state of the weather—the ' 


crops—the politics of the day; the young 
to make love to their sweethearts—the che- 
valier, on his best pacer, or driving his finest 
carriole—the lady, adorned in the most be- 
coming style, palpitating with the hopes and 
fears of an approaching bridal day—the 
evening in cheerful feasts, to which dancmg 
is frequently superadded. The haditans 
(French Canadians) of the poorer classes are 
generally tall and thin, with small, dark, 
lively eyes, aquiline noses, and thin lps. 
Those who are much exposed to the air are 
as dark as the Indian race. 

The dress of the habitan is peculiar, as 
well as his manners; it consists of a grey 
cloth capot, or large coat reaching to the 
knee, bound round the middle with a sash 
of scarlet, or exhibitmg various bright col- 
ours, and close-buttoned to the neck: the 
bonnet bleu, or a light straw hat is worn in 
the heat of summer, a fur cap in winter; 
mocassins of sole leather complete the male 
peasant’s usual dress. The female peasant’s 
costume is similar to that worn m the south 
of France—the mantelet, a jacket of dark, or 
different coloured cloth, with a stuff petti- 
coat, mocassins, and a head dress a la Fran- 
caise. on Sunday, of course, the habiliments 
are of more varied character, and where 
the English girl wears one colour, the Cana- 
dian will exhibit half a dozen of the bnght- 
est hues. The people are frugal in ther 
habits; their diet consists chiefly of soups, 
vegetables, and fish, and their farms furnish 
almost every thing they require. 

Of the houses 1t may be sufficient to ob- 
serve that there 1s a great similarity between 
those of the farmers and peasantry in Nor- 
mandy, and the people of a sumlar grade in 
Canada; they are generally of one story 
built of wood, whitewashed, extremely clean 
within, and having the chimney in the cen- 
tre of the bwldimg; there is a partition 
between the kitchen and large apartment, 
where the mmates dwell; the sleepmg-rooms 
are at either end of the house, which 1s well 
furnished with beds, home-made lmen of 
excellent texture; strong, convenient, and 
often handsome furniture, and a large variety 
of culmary utensils. 

The adjacent garden, though laid out with 
little regard to the rules of art, abounds in 
fruit and vegetables, the rearing of which 
devolves on the women of the family, whose 
taste is often displayed in small patches of 
flowers, which appear to grow wild, but are 
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site enjoyment which the rudest and least 
sophisticated seem to feel in viewing and 
scenting “the hlies of the fields.” The 
farm hes around the house; and at a greater 
or less distance, the river or lake offers an 
ample supply of the finny tribe for a cuisine, 
always abundant, sometimes luxunous: 
while the rich maple yields a large store of 
sugar, for the preservation of the luscious 
summer fruits, through a long and dreary 
winter. 

Lord Durham, in his able report, has 
drawn an excellent picture of the French 
Canadian; he traces from its commencement 
the deep-rooted hatred of race which exer- 
cises 8O injurious an influence upon the in- 
ternal peace and prospenty of Canada, and 
renders its legislation so difficult at the 
present moment. At the period of the early 
colonization of Canada, the institutions 
of France were, perhaps more than those 
of any other European nation, calculated to 
repress the intelligence and freedom of the 
great mass of the people. The same 1ll- 
organised and repressive despotism followed 
the Canadian colonist across the Atlantic. 
He was allowed no voice in the govern- 
ment of his provimce or the choice of his 
rulers, and not even permitted to associate 
with his neighbours for the regulation of 
municipal affairs. He obtamed his land on 
a tenure singularly calculated to promote his 
immediate comfort, but which placed him at 
once in a hfe of constant labour and of feudal 
dependence. LEcclesiastical authonty con- 
tinued to exercise its influence over him— 
education was neglected both by the govern- 
ment and by the people, and congregated 
together in rural communities, occupying 
portions of the unappropnated sol, with 
abundance of the mere necessarnes of hfe, 
retained in a course of labour, varied only 
by the social enjoyments to which the 
French are so much attached, the colonists 
remained for years the same unimstructed, 
mactive, and unprogressive people. No 
towns were established ; a series of contmu- 
ous villages along the banks of the St. Law- 
rence gave the seignories the appearance of 
a never-ending street; and the farms owed 
their productiveness to the fertihty of the 
sou, rather than to the skill employed for its 
cultivation. Their energy was manifested 
chiefly m the fur trade, and in hunting, and 
commerce was scarcely deemed deserving 0: 
attention. With the tenacity pecuhar to the 
Gothic or Celtic race, the people clung to 
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ancient prejudices, customs, and laws; and 
the habits and manners which gradually 
passed away from European society were 
preserved in all their pristine character 1m 
the new world. At the time of the British 
conquest of Canada, the people were in an 
old and stationary state of society—in the 
vicinity of an active and progressive Anglo- 
Saxon race. A few families possessed 
seignorial nghts, large, though not valu- 
able, properties, and much influence over 
the bulk of the people, of whom few de- 
pended on wages for their support—the mass 
being m the condition of a hard-working 
yeomanry. 

The piety of the early founders of Canada, 
and the foresight of the Jesuits, provided 
seminanes and means for pubhe mstruction, 
which was httle attended to until density of 
population pressed on the means of exist- 
ence, and made the cadets of families seek 
in a profession the subsistence heretofore 
derived from the land. Two or three hundred 
young men thus annually became by educa- 
tion supenor to the community whence they 
sprang, and as the military and naval profes- 
sions were resources not available to the 
colonists, the church, the law, and medicime 
soon became overthronged with village 
pniests, advocates, and medicmers, who, pos- 
sessed of supenor knowledge, wielded an 
extraordinary influence over an uninstructed 
population, with whom they lived on terms 
of social equahty, and from whom they were 
separated by no barners of manners, of 
pride, or distinct mterests. Unfortunately 
the Bnitish government took no steps to 
concihate or to employ this class, who natu- 
rally fell into the position of demagogues, 
and were moved as one mass by the lead- 
ing members of the House of Assembly, 
during the struggle for constitutional nghts, 
which has been detailed in the ‘first chapter. 

** Among the people,” says Lord Durham— 

“ The progress of emigration has of late years intro- 
duced an Enghsh population, exhibiting the character- 
istics with which we are familiar, as those of the most 
enterprising of path class of our countrymen The 
circumstances of the early colomal admunistration 
excluded the native Canadian from power, and vested 
all offices of trust and emolument m the hands of 
strangers of English origin. The highest posts in 
the law were confided to the same class of persons. 
The functionaries of the civil government, together 
with the officers of the army, composed a kind of 
privileged class, occupying the first place in the com- 
munity, and excluding the higher class of the natves 
from society, as well as from the government of 
their own country. It was not till within a very few 
years, as was testified by persons who had seen much 
of the country, that this society of civil and military 
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functionaries ceased to exhibit towards the higher 
order of Canadians an exclusiveness of demeanour 
which was more revolting to a sensitive and polite 
people than the monopoly of power and profit; nor 
was this national favouritism discontinued until after 
repeated complaints and an angry contest, which had 
excited passions that concessions could not allay. 
The races had become enemies ere a tardy justice 
was extorted; and even then the government disco- 
vered a mode of distributing its patronage among 
the Canadians, which was quite as offensive to that 
people as their previous exclusion.” 


The English capitalist, merchant, trader, 
and farmer became formidable competitors 
with an imert race; they rapidly acqwmred 
about half of the more valuable seignorial 
nghts in the townships, and considerable 
irmtation arose by the transfer of large pro- 
perties from burthened seignors to active 
British agricultunsts and settlers, whose 
superior energy, skill, and capital, not only 
threw into their hands the entire wholesale, 
and a large proportion of the retail trade of 
the province, but also vested in their hands 
the most profitable and flourishing farms. 
It will afford an idea of the influence and 
power possessed by the Bntish minority 
previous to the legislative umon of Eastern 
and Western Canada, by examining the 
relative investments of the two races in the 
pubhe institutions of the province :— 


Pubhe Companies Capital |Shares| British \French 
ENGLISu-CANADIAN £ £ £ 
Stock of Montreal Bank 250,000 5,000 247,400 2,600 
Ditto of City Bank 200,000 8,000 192,800 7,200 

Ditto of Champlain, and 

St Lawrence Railway 

Company 50,000 1,000 49,150 860 
Ditto Montreal Water 

Works . 70,000 80 70,000 — 
Ditto of St Lawrence 

Steam-boat Company 65,000 48 61,615 3,385 
Ditto Montreal Steam 

Tow Boat Compan 40,200 710 38,518 1,682 
Ditto Ottawa and Rideau 

Forwarding Company 33,190 1,172 32,482 508 
Ditto St Lawrence Steam- 

boat and Mail Coach 

Company A 25,000 1,000 25,000 
Ditto Montreal Gas Works| 20,000 1,000 19,500 600 
Ditto St Ann Market 15400 13,675 1,926 
Ditto of other Steam-boats 

and capital invested in 

the Forwarding estab- 

lishments on the St 

Lawrence, above and 

below Montreal . - 60,000 60,000 

818,890 800,030 18,850 

FrencH-CANADIAN 
Stock of Mutual Insu- 

rance Company . - 40,000 16,281 23,719 
Ditto Banque du Peuple 

People’s Bank. 80,000 30,000 60,000 

938,890 846,321 92,569 


Previous to the rebellion of 1837, the 
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antagonism of race had risen to a great 
height. It would not be possible to convey 
in few words an adequate idea of the deep- 
rooted feelings of estrangement and almost 
aversion with which the French and Enghsh 
Canadians regarded each other, and by 
which the tranqullity of the province was 
so seriously injured. The language of Lord 
Durham is so clear upon this pot, and the 
facts he states so elucidatory of the muis- 
chievous consequences of playing off the 
prejudices of two races against each other, 
that I cannot resist giving the followmg 
portion of the Report laid by his lordship 
before the queen :— 


‘‘I do not believe that the animosity which exists 
between the working classes of the two origins 1s the 
necessary result of a collision of mterests, or of a 
Cea of the superior success of English labour 

ut national prejudices naturally exercise the greatest 
influence over the most uneducated, the difference 
of language 18s less easily overcome, the differences 
of manners and customs less easily appreciated 
The labourers, whom the emigration mtroduced, 
contained a number of very ignorant, turbulent, and 
demoralized persons, whose conduct and manners 
alike revolted the well-ordered and comteous natives 
of the same class The working-men naturally 
ranged themselves on the side of the educated and 
wealthy cf their own countrymen When once 
engaged in the conflict, their passions were less 
restrained by education and piudence and the na- 
tional hostility now rages most fiercely between those 
whose interests in reality bring them the least in 
collision. 

“‘The two races thus distinct have been brought 
into the same community, under circumstances which 
rendered their contact mevitably productive of colli- 
sion. The difference of language from the first kept 
them asunder It is not anywhere a virtue of the 
English race to look with complacency on any man- 
ners, customs, or laws, which appear strange to them, 
accustomed to form a high estimate of their own 
superiority they take no pains to conceal from otheis 
their contempt and intolerance of their usages They 
found the French Canadian filled with an equal 
amount of national pride, a sensitive, but inactive 

ride, which disposes that people not to resent insult, 

ut rather to keep aloof from those who would kcep 
them under. The French could not but feel the 
superiority of Enghsh enterprize, they could not 
shut their eyes to thei: success in every undertaking 
in which they came into contact, and to the constant 
superiority which they were acquirmg They looked 
upon their nmvals with alarm, with jealousy, and, 
finally, with hatred. The English repaid them with 
a scorn, which soon also assumed the same foim of 
hatred. The French complained of the arrogance 
and injustice of the English, the Englsh accused 
the French of the vices of a weak and conqucred 

eople, and charged them with meanness and perfidy. 

he entire mistrust which the two races have thus 
learned to conceive of each other’s intentions 
induces them to put the worst construction on th 
most innocent conduct, to judge every word, every 
act, and every intention unfairly; to attribute the 
most odious designs, and reject every overture of 
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kindness or fairness, as covering secret designs of 
treachery and malignity. 

“Religion formed no bond of intercourse and 
union It is, indeed, an admirable feature of Cana- 
dian society, that it is entirely devoid of any religious 
dissensions Sectanan intolerance is not merely not 
avowed, but it hardly seems to influence men’s feel- 
ings. But though the prudence and hberality of 
both parties has prevented this fruitful source of 
animosity from embittering their quarrels, the differ- 
ence of religion has in fact tended to keep them 
asunder. Their priests have been distinct; they have 
not met even in the same church. 

“No common education has served to remove and 
soften the difference of origin and language The 
associations of youth, the sports of childhood, and 
the studies by which the character of manhood 1s 
modified, are distinct and totally different. In Mon- 
treal and Quebec there are English schools and 
French schools, the children in these are accustomed 
to fight nation against nation, and the quarrels that 
arise among boys 1n the streets usually exhibit a 
shina into English on one side, and French on the 
other 

As they are taught apart, so are their studies 
different The hteratuie with which each is the most 
conversant, 1s that of the peculiar language of each, 
and all the ideas which men derive from books, come 
to each of them from perfectly different sources 
The difference of language in this respect produces 
effects quite apart from those which it has on the 
‘mere intercourse of the two races Those who have 
reflected on the powerful influence of language on 
thought, will percerve in how different a manner 
people who speak in different languages are apt to 
think, and those who are familiar with the literature 
of France, know that the same opinion will be ex- 
pressed by an English and French writer of the 
present day, not merely mm different words, but in a 
style so different as to mark utterly different habits 
of thought This difference 1s very striking in Lower 
Canada, 1t exists not merely in the books of most 
influence and repute which are of course those of the 
great writers of France and England, and by which 
the minds of the respective races are formed, but 1t 1s 
observable in the writings which now issue from the 
colonial press The aiticles in the newspapers of 
each race, are wiltten in a style as widely different as 
those of France and England at present, and the 
arguments which convince the one, are calculated to 
appear utterly unintelligble to the other 

‘‘ The difference of language produces misconcep- 
tions yet more fatal even than those which it occa- 
sions with respect to opinions; 1t aggravates the 
national animosities, by representing all the events of 
the day in utterly different hghts The political 
misrepresentation of facts is one of the incidents of a 
free press in every free country, but in nations m 
which all speak the same language, those who receive 
a misrepresentation from one side, have generally 
some means of learning the truth from the other In 
Lower Canada, however, where the French and Eng- 
lish papers represent adverse opinions, and where 
no large portion of the community can read both 
languages with ease, those who receive the misrepre- 
sentations are rarely able to avail themselves of the 
means of correction. It is difficult to conceive the 
peiversity with which misrepresentations are habitu- 
ally made, and the gross delusions which find cur- 
rency among the people. they thus live in a world of 
misconceptions, in which each party 1s set against 
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the other, not only by diversity of feelings and 
opinions, but by an actual belief in an utterly differ 
ent set of facts. 

The differences thus early occasioned by education 
and lan e, are in nowise softened by the inter- 
course of after-hfe; their business and occupations 
do not bring the two races into friendly contact and 
co-operation, but only present them to each other in 
occasional rivalry. They rarely meet at the inns in 
the cities; the principal hotels are almost exclusively 
filled with English and with foreign travellers; and 
the French are, for the most part, received at each 
other’s houses, or m boarding-houses, in which they 
meet with few English. 

Nor do their amusements bring them more in con- 
tact. Social intercourse never existed between the 
two races in any but the higher classes, and it 1s now 
almost destroyed. I heard of but one house im Que- 
bec in which both races met on pretty equal and 
amicable terms, and this was mentioned as a singular 
instance of good sense on the part of the gentleman 
to whom it belongs At the commencement of Lord 
Aylmer’s administration, an entertainment was given 
to his lordship by Mr Papineau, the Speaker of the 
House of Aescinbly. It was generally understood to 
be intended as a mark of confidence and good-will 
towards the governor, and of a concilatory disposi- 
tion It was given on a very large scale, a very 
great number of persons were present; and of that 
number, I was mnformed by a gentleman who was 
present, that he and one other were the only English 
except the governor and his suite Indeed the differ- 
ence of manners 1n the two races renders a general 
social intercourse almost impossible. 

“A smgular instance of national incompatibility 
was brought before my notice, 1n an attempt which I 
made to promote an undertaking, in which the 
French are said to take a great deal of interest I 
accepted the office of President of the Agricultural 
Association of the distnct of Quebec, and attended 
the show previous to the distribution of the prizes 
I then found that the French farmers would not 
compete even on this neutral ground with the Eng- 
lish; distinct prizes were given, in almost every 
department to the two races; and the national plough- 
ing matches were carried on in separate and even 
distant fields. 

“While such is their social intercourse, it is not to 
be expected that the animosities of the two races can 
frequently be softened by the formation of domestic 
connections. During the first period of the posses- 
sion of the colony by the English, intermarnages of 
the two races were by no means uncommon, but they 
are now very rare. 

“I could mention vanous slight features in the 
state of society, which show the all-pervading and 
marked division of the races; but nothing (though it 
will sound paradoxical) really proves their entire 
separation so much as the rarity, nay almost total 
absence, of personal encounters between the two 
races. Disputes of this kind are almost confined to 
the ruder order of people, and seldom proceed to 
acts of violence. As respects the other classes, social 
intercourse between the two races is so limited, that 
the more prominent or excitable antagonists never 
meet in the same room. It came to my knowledge 
that a gentleman, who was for some years a most 
active and determined leader amongst the English 
population, had never once been under a private roof 
with French Canadians of his own rank in life, until 
he met some at table on the invitation of persons 
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attached to my mission, who were in the habit of 
associating indifferently with French and English. 
There are, therefore, no political 8 mal controver- 
sies. The qrdinary occasions of collision never occur, 
and men must quarrel so publicly, or so deliberately, 
that prudence restrains them from commencing indi- 
vidually, what would probably end in a general and 
bloody conflict of numbers. Their mutual fears 
restrain personal disputes and riots, even among the 
lower orders; the French know’and dread the su 
rior physical strength of the English in the cities; 
and the English in those places refrain from exhibit- 
ing their power, from the fear of the revenge that 
might be taken on their countrymen, who are scat- 
tered over the rural parishes. 

“This feeling of mutual forbearance extends so far 
as to produce an apparent calm with respect to public 
matters, which is calculated to perplex a stranger 
who has heard much of the animosities of the pro- 
vince No trace of them appears in public meetings; 
and these take place mm every direction, in the most 
excited periods, and go off without disturbance, and 
almost without dissent. The fact is, that both par- 
ties have come to a tacit ‘understanding, not in any 
way to interfere with each other on these occasions; 
each party knowing that it would always be in the 

ower of the other to prevent its meetings. The 

ritish party consequently have their meetings; the 
French theirs; and neither disturb the other. The 
complimentary addresses which I received on various 
occasions, marked the same entire separation, even in 
a matter in which it might be supposed that party 
feeling would not be felt, or would from mere pru- 
dence and propriety be concealed. I had from the 
same places, French and English addresses, and I 
never found the two races uniting, except in a few 
cases where I met with the names of two or three 
isolated members of one origin, who happened to 
dwell in a community almost entirely composed of 
the other. The two parties combine for no pubhe 
object, bat peas harmonize even in associations of 
charity. e only public occasion on which they 
ever meet, 1s in the jury-box; and they meet there 
only to the utter obstruction of justice.” 


With these grave obstacles her majesty’s 
government have, at the present moment, 
to contend. It is well known to be the 
anxious desire of the Queen, that justice 
should be administered with entire impar- 
tiahty to all classes of her majesty’s sub- 
jects; that a faithful discharge of public 
duties, and exemplary conduct in private 
hfe, are the only means by which the honours 
and favours of the crown can be obtained, 
and the support of the British government 
secured. The old system of “ Divide et Im- 
pera” has passed away, ahke at home, and 
in the colonies; but a system which was 
founded in fear, and perpetuated by injus- 
tace, has necessarily entailed evils which 
render good government for all classes a 
matter of great difficulty. There has been 
no disposition on the part of the British 
nation to retain Canada in leading-strings ; 
the feelings of nationahty always so strong 
in English hearts, has arevented. the growth 
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of petty jealousies, and taught them to look 
with affectionate solicitude on the proceed- 
ings of a province which they have long 
considered an important and integral part 
of the British Empire. The queen and 
the Imperial Legislature, therefore, freely 
bestowed on Canada a more independent 
constitution than was ever before given by 
any parent state to its colony, and the 
Canadians now possess perfect freedom in 
the management of their local affairs. In- 
stead of seeking to maintain a superiority in 
the Colonial Legislature, the Anglo-Saxon 
would do well to recollect the evils which 
resulted after the Norman conquest of 
England from the dommance of a race, and 
the indulgence of strong prejudices and 
cherished antipathies. Ireland, too, offers 
another illustration of the injurious con- 
sequences attendant on political or social 
subjugation, and a proof that the continu- 
ance of such a state of things 1s, in the long 
run, alike injurious to the dommant and to 
the subjugated race, and is, evidently, in- 
compatible with national liberty or progress. 

The present is a most crtical period for 
Canada: everything, under Providence, now 
depends on tranquillity being not merely 
temporarily restored, but establhshed on a 
satisfactory basis. Thus only can the ex- 
traordmary resources of the province be 
developed—the English capitalist induced to 
invest monies in projected railways and canals 
—and the respectable, intelligent, and order- 
loving class of emigrants to select Canada 
for the scene of present labour, the home 
of their families, and the country of their 
adoption. Great forbearance on all sides 1s 
absolutely essential, whether among political 
parties m England, or between those oi 
Anglo-Saxon or of Norman descent—all 
are, in truth, citizens of the same state, with 
interests, which, to a great extent, are 
necessarily identical—their individual pros- 
perity being closely allied with that of their 
common country, whose welfare must inevi- 
tably be impeded by their dissensions, and 
would be materially promoted by their cor- 
dial union. Many circumstances, but, above 
all, the growing influence of Christianity, 
and the extension of education founded on 
its principles, justify the hope that thi 
Canadians, who have long been respected fo: 
their tried loyalty and exemplary conduc: 
in a domestic sphere, may, ere long, prove 
their appreciation of the relative duties o 
public life—and to the high character they 
have long borne of faithful subjects, gooc 
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husbands, and affectionate fathers, add that 
if peaceable and united citizens. This 
seems to be the only requisite now wanting 
to the welfare of their highly-favoured coun- 
try; and may heaven grant to all concerned 
in it, the self-denial, forbearance, and Chris- 
tian charity necessary to its attainment. 

GovERNMENT.— When Canada was in the 
possession of the French, the form of gov- 
nment was a pure despotism. In 1774 
he first British Act of Parliament was 
passed, fixing the boundaries of Canada— 
making provision for the better government 
f this part of his majesty’s dominions, and 
resting the authority in a governor, aided 
by a Council of not fewer than 17, and not 
more than 23 persons, who had power to 
frame ordinances, but not to levy taxes, 
except for making public roads, and erect- 
ing a few local structures. By this act the 
English criminal law was preserved; but it 
was enacted, that “in all matters of contro- 
ersy, relative to property and civil rights, 
resort should be had to the rule and decision 
of the laws of Canada”—excepting, however, 
from this concession to French law, “lands 
which had been or should be granted in free 
and common soccage.” The Roman Ca- 
thole religion, with all its immunities and 
rights, was secured to those of the Canadians 
who professed that faith. 

After an interval of 17 years, this act 
was followed by Mr. Pitt’s, or rather Lord 
Grenville’s Act, styled the Constitution of 
1791, under the provisions of which, Canada 
was divided mto Upper and Lower provinces. 

Eastern or Lower Canada received by this 
act a constitution, consisting of a Governor 
and Executive Council of 11 members, ap- 
pointed by the crown (similar to the Pnvy 
Council in England)—a Legislative Council 
appointed by mandamus from the king, 
forming the second estate, and at that time! 
consisting of 15 members, but subsequently 
mcreased to 34, and a Representative As- 
sembly, or third estate, composed of 50 
members, and consisting of 4 citizens from 
each of the cities of Quebec and Montreal, 
—3 burgesses, viz., 2 for the town of Three 
Rivers, and 1 for William Henry, and thei 
remaining number divided over the province 
as knights of the shire, representing 20 
counties, into which Lower Canada was 
divided. Population was partly made the 
basis for regulating the division: thus a 
small and thickly-peopled territory on the 
banks of the St. Lawrence was found suf- 
ficient to form a county, and in the more 
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distant parts, large areas were included in 
one county, in order to obtain the amount 
of population necessary to a representative 
election. The unsatisfactory manner in which 
this division into 21 counties operated, from 
its having regard to population and not to 
area, was felt after a few years; and it was 
set aside by the provincial act of 9 Geo. 
IV., which subdivided Eastern Canada into 
40 counties. The constitution of the East- 
ern province as then regulated, may be thus 
summarily stated. 

The authority of the sovereign in Canada 
was limited solely by the laws of Great 
Bmtain, and by the capitulations of the 
province. The supreme legislative authority 
was vested in the crown and in the two 
houses of the Impenal Parliament: this 
authority being limited by the capitulations, 
and by its own acts; the most remarkable 
of which is the act 18 Geo. III. cap. 12, 
confirmed by 31st Geo. ITI. cap. 13, whieh 
declares that “no taxes shall be imposed on 
the colonies but for the regulation of trade, 
and that the proceeds of such taxes shall be 
apphed to, and for the use of the province, 
m such manner as shall be directed by any 
law or laws which may be made by his 
majesty, his heirs or successors, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Legislative 
Council and Assembly of the province.” 

The Provincial Legislature consisted of 
the sovereign, acting by the governor-gen- 
eral of the province; of a Legislative Coun- 
cil of 34: members, appointed by the crown 
for hfe; of a House of Assembly, of 88 
members, elected for 4 years by British 
.subjects resident within the province, under 
a 40s. tenure. The constituency of Eastern 
Canada was very widely diffused—among 
half a million of people there were at least 
80,000 electors, of whom nime-tenths were 
proprietors of the soil; several counties had 
from 4 to 5,000 electors, all of whoin were 
landed proprietors. The total number of 
proprietors of real property in 1831, was 
57,891; and of persons holding property 
not otherwise than real, 25,208. 

No rehgious disabilities existed as to elec- 
tors; but clergymen or Jews were not eligi- 
ble as representatives. The Assembly was 
empowered to make laws for the peace, wel- 
fare, and good government of the province, 
such laws not being inconsistent with the 
Act of 31 Geo. IIT., cap. 81. The elections 
were and still are conducted by open voting. 

The governor, m the name of the sove- 
reign, assembled, prorogued, and dissolved 
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the Parliament, which by the law was con- 
vened once in every twelve calendar months. 
All questions amsing m either of the two 
houses, were decided by the open voting of 
the majority of the members present. The 
governor gave, withheld, or reserved for the 
further signification of the pleasure of the 
sovereign, the royal sanction to bills proposed 
by the two other branches. Laws assented to 
by the governor-general, must be disallowed 
by the crown within two years. The crown 
could not assent to any act or acts affecting 
the dues of the clergy of the church of 
Rome, or the estabhshed church of England 
within the province, or the provisions made 
for the same, or the enjoyment or exercise 
of any religious form or mode of worship, 
or creating penalties, burthens, disabilities, 
or disqualifications on that account, or grant- 
ing, or imposing any new dues in favour of 
any ministers of any former mode of wor- 
ship, or affecting the prerogative, touching 
the granting of the waste lands of the 
crown; until such acts shall have been at 
least 30 days before both Houses of the 
British Parhament, without either of the 
houses having addressed his majesty pray- 
ing him not to sanction the same. 

In Western or Upper Canada, the govern- 
ment had been administered since 1791 by a 
heutenant-governor, Executive and Legisla- 
tive Councils, and a House of Assembly or 
Representatives, under regulations similar to 
those m Eastern Canada. The Executive 
Council consisted of six members chosen by 
the crown. 

When the rebelhon broke out in Eastern 
Canada, in 1837, the Sovereign and Parha- 
ment of England, by virtue of its authority, 
suspended the constitution of the provmce, 
(as stated in the history of the colony, 
p. 30), and the re-union of Eastern and 
Western Canada having been agreed to by 
the Parliament of Western Canada, and by 
the Council of Eastern Canada, Lord 
Sydenham framed the act of union, which 
was adopted by the Imperial Legislature. 
Under the provisions of that act the affairs 
of the colony are now conducted; and the 
executive authorities are subject to the re- 
gulations laid down by Lord John Russell 
in October 1839—as stated at pages 39, 
40—by which “responsible” or constitu- 
tional government has been fully granted 
to Canada. The act of union (c. xxxv., 3 
and 4 Vic., 23rd of July, 1840), recites 
that for the good government of the pro- 
vinces for securmg the rights and liberties 
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of all classes of her majesty’s subjects, it 
was necessary to re-unite the two provinces 
and form one province, for the purpose of 
executive government and legislation; such 
union to be declared by proclamation under 
the advice of her majesty’s Privy Council. 
Various previous acts of Parliament were 
repealed, and the legislature of the United 
province was in future to be formed of 
one Legislative Councl and one Assembly. 
The Legislative Council to consist of not 
fewer than 20 persons, of 21 years of age, 
subjects of the crown, and summoned for 
life by the governor-general, under authority 
of the sign manual of the sovereign. Such 
legislative councillor may resign, but if he 
absent himself from two successive sessions 
of the legislature of the province, “ without 
the permission of her majesty, or of the 
governor of the said province, signified by 
the said governor to the Legislative Couneil, 
or shall take any oath or make any declara- 
tion or acknowledgment of allegiance, obe- 
dience, or adherence to any foreign prince 
or power, or shall do, concur in, or adopt 
any act whereby he may become a subject 
or citizen of any foreign state or power, 
or whereby he may become entitled to 
the nghts, privileges, or immunities of a 
subject or citizen of any foreign state or 
power, or shall become bankrupt, or take 
the benefit of any law relating to insolvent 
debtors, or become a public defaulter, or be 
attainted of treason, or be convicted of 
felony, or of any mfamous crime, his seat in 
such council shall thereby become vacant ” 

Any question arismg respecting vacan- 
cies in the Legislative Council of the pro- 
vince of Canada, occasioned by any of the 
matters aforesaid, must be referred by the 
governor to the Legislative Council, to be 
by the said Legislative Council heard and 
determined, but the person respecting whose 
seat such question shall have arsen, or her 
majesty’s attorney-general for the said pro- 
vince on her majesty’s behalf, may appeal 
from the determination of the said Council in 
such case to her majesty, and the judgment 
of her majesty given with the advice of her 
Privy Council thereon shall be final and con- 
clusive to all intents and purposes. 

The governor has authority from time to 
time, by an instrument under the great seal 
of the said province, to appoint one member 
of the Legislative Council to be speaker 
thereof, and to remove him, and appomt 
another in his stead. 

The presence of at Jeast ten members of 
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the said Legislative Council, including the 
speaker, is necessary to constitute a meeting 
for the exercise of its powers; and all ques- 
tions are decided by a majority of voices of 
the members present except the speaker; 
when the voices are equal the speaker has 
the casting vote. 

For the purpose of constituting the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the province of Canada, 
the governor, from time to time, as occasion 
may require, in her majesty’s name, and by 
an instrument or instruments under the 
great seal of the said province, has power to 
summon and call together a Legislative 
Assembly in-and for the said province. 

The qualification for voters 1s property to 
the yearly value of 40s. in the counties; of £5 
in the towns, or paying rent to the amount 
of £10, annually. In Western Canada 
41 electoral districts, contaiting 723,087 
inhabitants, return 42 members to the 
House of Assembly; the city of Toronto 
sends two members; the cities of Hamilton 
and Kingston, each one, and the towns of 
London, Cornwall, Bytown, Niagara, and 
Brockville, each one member. The North, 
South, East, and West Ridings of York re- 
turn each one member; each of the other 
counties of the province are represented by 
one member. In Eastern Canada, 768,334 
inhabitants return 42 membcrs to the House 
of Assembly, from 40 electoral districts. 
Montreal and Quebec return each two 
members, the towns of Three Rivers and 
Sherbrooke, each one, and every county one 
member. 

The property qualification of a represen~- 
tative is the possession for his own use of 
£500, in lands or tenements, over and above 
all rents, charges, mortgages, and incum- 
brances. The Assembly 1s convened for a 
term of 4 years, and must be called together 
once im each year; 20 members consti- 
tute a quorum, and the Assembly chooses its 
own speaker, who has a casting vote. By 
the act of umon it is declared “that within 
the province of Canada, her majesty shall 
have power, by and with the advice and 
consent of the said Legislative Council and 
Assembly, to make laws for the peace, wel- 
fare, and good government of the province 
of Canada, such laws not being repugnant 
to this act, or to such parts of the said act 
passed in the thirty-first year of the reign of 
his said late Majesty as are not hereby re- 
pealed, or to any act of Parliament made 
or to be made, and not hereby repealed, 
which does or shall, by express enact- 
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ment or by necessary intendment, extend 
to the provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada, or to either of them, or to the pro- 
vince of Canada; and that all such laws 
being passed by the said Legislative Council 
and Assembly, and assented to by her ma- 
jesty, or assented to mm her majesty’s name 
y the governor of the province of Canada, 

shall be valid and bindmg to all intents and 
purposes within the province of Canada.”’ 

The members of the House of Assembly, 
are allowed by grants of the legislature, an 
indemnity of 10s. currency per diem, and 
4s. per league as travelling expenses from 
their places of residence, tp where the 
sittmgs of the legislature are held. The 
session of Parhament generally lasts three 
months, seldom more than four, and is held 
durmg the winter. The salary of the speaker 
of the Houme of Assembly is £900, voted 
annually by the Provisional Legislature. 

The Legislative Council at present con- 
sists of about 45 members, of whom 12 
were added by Lord Elgin, 6 by Lord Met- 
calfe, 5 by Su C. Bagot, and the others 
oommated by Lord Sydenham. The crown 
has an unhmited power of nomination. 
Nearly half the Legislative Council consists 
of gentlemen of French ongin. The Execu- 
tive Councal comprises 11 mimistenal offi- 
cers—including two secretaries, and two 
attorneys and solicitors-general for Eastern 
and for Westcrn Canada—a receiver-general, 
mspector-general, president of committees, 
and commissioner of crown lands, and 
speaker, all appointed by the governor, but 
who must be possessed of seats in the House 
of Assembly m order to make them respon- 
sible to the people, and produce harmony 
between the executive and the legislature. 
The governor of Canada 1s governor-gene- 
ral of all the British possessions in North 
America, and commander-in-chief of all the 
forces there, but m the latter capacity he 
only acts ministerially. 


Governors of Canada. 


Sieur de Mésy. 

Sieur de Courcelles. 

Sieur de Frontenac. 

Sieur de la Barre. 

Marquis de Denonville. 

Sieur de Frontenac. 

Chevaher de Calléres. 

Marquis de Vaudreuil. 

Marquis de Beauharnois. 

Comte de la Galsgoniére. 

Sieur de la Jonquiére. 

Marquis du Quesne de Menneville. 
Sieur de Vaudreuil de Cavagnal. 
James Murray. 


1663. 
1665 

1672. 
1682. 
1685. 
1689. 
1699. 
1703. 
1726. 
1747. 
1749. 
1752. 
1756. 
17665. 
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1766 

1770. 
1774 

1778. 
1774. 
1776. 
1776. 
1791. 
1793. 
1796. 
1799. 
1805. 
1807. 
1811. 
1815. 
1816. 
1818. 
1819, 
1820. 
1824. 
1825. 
1828. 


Paulus Emihus Irving (President) 

General Guy Carleton. 

Hector T. Cramahé (President). 

General Guy Carleton. 

Frederick Haldimand. 

Henry Hamilton (Lieutenant-Governor), 
Henry Hope (Lieutenant-Governor). 

Lord Dorchester (Sir Guy Carleton). 
Colonel Clarke (Lieutenant-Governor). 
Lord Dorchester . 

Robert Prescott 

Sir R. S. Milnes, Bart. (Lieutenant-Governor). 
Hon. Thomas Dunn (President). 

Sir J. H. Craig, K B. 

Hon. Thomas Dunn (President). 

Sir George Prevost. 

Sir G. Drummond, G.C.B. (Administrator). 
John Wilson (Administrator). 

Sir J. C. Sherbrooke. 

Duke of Richmond. 

Hon James Monk (President). 

Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

Earl Dalhousie, G.C.B. 

Sir F. N Burton (Lieutenant-Governor). 
Earl Dalhousie. 

Sir James Kempt, G.C B. (Administrator). 


1830. Lord Alymer. G.C B. (Admumistrator). 
1835 Earl of Gosford. 
1838. Major-General Sir John Colborne (Adminis- 


trator). 
Earl of Durham (six months). 
Major-General Sir John Colborne (Adminis- 
trator. 
Right Hon. P. Thomson (afterwards Lord 
ydenham). 


Provinces United. 
Lord Sydenham. 
Major-General Sir R. Jackson (Administrator). 
Sir Charles Bagot. 
Sir Charles (afterwards Baron) Metcalfe. 
1845. Earl Cathcart. 
1847. Earl of Elgim and Kincardine. 


Ineutenant-Governors of Upper or Western Canada. 

1792. Colonel Simcoe. 

1796. Hon. Peter Russell (President). 

1799. Lieut.-Gen. Peter Hunter. 

1805. Hon. A. Grant (President), 

1806. Francis Gore. 

Major-Gen. Sir Isaac Brock (President). 

gee os ae Sir R. H. Sheaffe, Bart. (Presi- 
ent). 

Maj.-Gen. F. Baron de Rottenberg Ca 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir Gordon Drummond, K.C.B. 

Lieut.-Gen. Sir George Murray, Bart. 

Major-Gen. Sur F. P. Robinson, K.C.B. 

Francis Gore. 

Hon. Samuel Smith (Administrator). 

Major-Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

Hon. Samuel Smith (Administrator). 

Major-Gen. Sir Peregrine Maitland. 

Major-Gen. Sir John Colborne, 

1836. Sur F. B. Head. 

1838. Major-Gen. Sir G. Arthur. 


Tue Laws now in force in Eastern or 
Lower Canada are :—lIst. The acts of the 
British Parhament which extend to the 
colonies: 2nd. Capitulations and_ treaties: 
ord, The laws and, customs of Canada, 


See 


1839. 


1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


1811. 
1812. 


1813. 


1815. 


et 


1817. 
1818. 
1820. 


ee 


1828. 
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founded principally on the jurisprudence of 
the Parhament of Paris, as it stood in 1663, 
the edicts of the French kings, and their 
colonial authorities, and the Roman civil 
law: 4th. The criminal law of England, as 
it stood m 1774, and as explained by subse- 
quent statutes: 5th. The ordinances of the 
governor and council, established by the 
act of the above year: 6th. The acts of the 
Provincial Legislature smce 1792. These 
laws are executed in her majesty’s name, 
and m virtue of her commission and imstruc- 
tions, by the governor, or person admmis- | 
tering the government, through the agency 
of several infenor officers, all of whom are 
appointed during pleasure. The governor 
besides possesses all other powers and pre-' 
rogatives generally, which her majesty may 
legally enjoy, and may delegate to him. 
The judicrary consists of a High Court of 
Appeal, a Court of Queen’s Bench in Eas- 
tern and Western Canada, presided over by 
a chief justice in each province, and several 
puisné justices. There are provincial courts 
for trials of causes above £10. 

There are also a Court of Vice-Admuralty, 
Quarter Sessions, and other minor tribunals 
for civil matters. The Court of Appeal, the 
highest legal tnbunal m the province, con- 
‘sists of the governor, president ex officzo, 
the chief justices of the province, all the 
members of the Executive Council, five of 
whom, mecluding the president, are a com- 
petent quorum to hear and determine 
appeals from judgment pronounced in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench im civil matters. 
Should the matter in dispute exceed £500 
in value, an appeal hes to the queen and 
Privy Council; if below that sum, the de- 
cision of the Canadian High Court of Appeal 
1s final. 

The Canadian Court of Queen’s Bench 
combines a jurisdiction simular to those of 
the Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas at 
Westmunster ; 1t has distinct civil and cri- 
minal terms, and an appellate as well as an 
original jurisdiction ; appeals lying, m cer- 
tam cases, from the decisions of the pro- 
vincial judges, or inferior courts, over each 
of which a puisné judge presides. 

The duties of the Vice-Admuiralty Court 
devolve, by commission, on a Judge Surro- 
gate, who is also a judge of the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

The Court of Escheats was created by the 
10th sec. 6 Geo. II. c. 59; it consists of 

' Commissioners appointed by the governor 
to inquire, on information being filed by the 
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attorney-general, into the habilty of lands 
to be escheated, by reason of the non-per- 
formance of the conditions on which they 
were granted. The decision is given by a 
verdict of a jury composed of twelve men, 
summoned in the usual way; and the lands 
forfeited become re-vested in the Crown. 

The other courts bemg similarly consti- 
tuted to those of the same name in England, 
require no explanation. The police of the 
country is supervised by unpaid justices of 
the peace (the members of the Executive 
and Legislative Councils, the judges, &c, 
are everywhere justices of the peace ex 
oficio). Trial by jury 1s universal im all 
criminal eases; but in civil matters the 
appeal to this mode of tral in Eastern 
Canada is confined by statute to certain 
cases, viz, the demand must excced £10, 
the parties being merchants or traders, and 
the subject matter grounded on debts, pro- 
mises, contracts, and agreements, of a mer- 
cantile nature only; or else the action must 
arise from personal wrongs, to be compen- 
sated in damages; in all other causes the 
Bench are judges both upon the law and 
the fact ; a very small portion of these cases 
are tried by jury. 

The criminal law of Canada 1s in gencral 
conformity to that of England, with some 
provincial statutes not repugnant thereto. 
The admiralty and commercial laws are also 
English. In the civil law the proceedings 
are carned on both m the French and 
Englhsh languages, and 1t 1s not unusual to 
have half the jury French and the other 
half Enghsh. 

Litigation 1s frequent; there are about 
200 lawyers in Eastern Canada on the rolls 
of the Court of Queen’s Bench, who are 
solicitors and proctors as well as barristers ; 
the notaries are conveyancers in Eastern 
Canada, and form a distinct class; they arc 
about 300 in number. In the Quebec dis- 
trict alone there are 45 barnisters, 43 sohei- 
citors, and 138 notaries. In Montreal 
district—26 barristers, 60 solicitors, and 164 
notaries. In Three Rivers district—72 ; 
making a total of 358 lawyers. 

In Western Canada the laws are wholly 
Enghsh, and admmistered by a Court of 
Queen’s Bench, presided over by a chief and 
6 puisné judges. The Courts of Quarter Ses- 
sion and Requests are held as in England. 
There are about 500 unpaid magistrates. 

The judicial establishment consists, m 
Eastern Canada, of a Chief Justice of a 
Court of Queen’s Bench at Quebec, and 3 
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Puisné Judges; a Resident Judge at Three 
Rivers ; a Provincial Judge at St. Francis ; 
and 2 District Judges at Gaspé. There is 
also a Vice-Admuralty Court, with a Judge 
and Registrar. In Western Canada the 
judicial establishment consists of a Chief 
Justice and 4 Puisné of a Court of Queen’s 
Bench ; a Vice-Chancellor and Registrar of 
a Court of Chancery; and a Court of Pro- 
bate. There are Circuit Courts in Eastern 
Canada, and District Courts in Western 
Canada. In Western Canada there are 4 
Commissioners of Bankrupts, independent 
of the District Judges; m Eastern Canada 
the Judges appoint Bankrupt Commissioners 
from barristers of five years’ standing, or 
the District Judges fulfil the duty of Com- 
missioners. 

Municipal Institutions of Canada.—It has 
been truly remarked, that “a more complete 
municipal system than that in operation mn 
this province, has never been established. 
The powers conferred on each district are 
very great, but have been always exercised 
with discretion. The system was established 
by Lord Sydenham, to remove from the im- 
perial and the provincial governments the 
odium which frequently attached to them, 
in consequence of the legislation and appro- 
priations which affected particular localities. 
The corporations are composed of members 
from each township, so many townships 
forming a district. These form a council, 
presided over by a warden appomted by the 
crown. They meet quarterly in the respec- 
tive court-houses of each district, and deter- 
mine on all docal improvements, roads, 
harbours, bridges, schools, paving, lighting, 
cleansing, &c. The vote for township 
councillor is every householder, and the 
qualification of a councillor is real estate 
value £500. The improvements in the res- 
pective districts that have been _ effected 
since their establishment are quite sur- 
prising. Their powers are great, but m no 
one instance have they been abused. It 1s 
in miniature the operation of the govern- 
ment of the respective States of North 
America, forming the general government 
of the United States of America.” 

The Canadians enjoy in its fullest extent 
the blessing of a constitutional government 
they have entire control over their own 
revenues, and may enact whatever iaws are 
required for their country, provided only 
that such laws be not injurious to othe 
parts of the empire. Let then the peoph 
of Western as well as of Eastern Canada 
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avoid all measures and proceedings calcu- 
lated to diminish the authority and govern- 
ment that has sprung from themselves, and 
abstain from forming associations, whether 
under the title of “convention,” “league,” 
or any other name, whose tendency is to 
control the provincial legislature. They 
would do well to remember and act on the 
advice of a truly great man, George Wash- 
ington, who, in his parting address to his 
countrymen, on the 17th of September, 
_796, when declining to be again elected 
president of the United States republic, ad- 
erted to the obedience owed by every indi- 
vidual to the established government, which 
hey had contributed to form, thus em- 
phatically warned the Americans against 
‘conventions,’ and stated their results as 
testified 1n the history of all nations :-— 


“ All obstructions to the execution of the laws, all 
sombinations AND ASSOCIATIONS, under whatever 
plausible character, with the real character to DIRECT, 
CONTROI , COUNTERACT or AWE the REGULAR DELIBER- 
ATION and ACTION of the CONSTITUTED AUTHORITIES, 
are DESTRUCTIVE of thts FUNDAMENTAL principle, 
and of FATAL TENDENCY. They serve to organise 
‘action, to gwe wt an artificial and extraordinary 
‘orce, to put wn the place of the delegated will of the 
nation, the will of a party, often a small, but ARTFUL 
and ENTERPRISING MINORITY OF THE COMMUNITY ; 
and, according to the alternate triumphs of different 
partres, to make the puble administration the mirror 
of the tll-concerted and incongruous projects of faction, 
rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome 
plans, digested by common counsels, and modified by 
mutual wunterests, 

“ However combinations and associations of the 
above description may now and then answer popular 
ends, they are likely, wn the course of time and things, 
to become potent engines, BY WHICH CUNNING, AM- 
BITIOUS AND UNPRINCIPLED MEN WILL BE ENABLED 
TO SUBVERT THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE, AND TO 
USURP piers THEMSELVES THE REINS OF GOVERN- 
MENT; destroying afterwards the engines which 
have lifted them to het dosnawn! “ 


Laws of the Feudal Tenures. —When 
Canada was first settled by the French, the 
feudal tenure was in full vigour on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and was naturally trans- 
ease by the colonizers to the new world. 

king of France, as feudal lord, granted 
to nobles and respectable families, or to 
officers of the army, large tracts of land, 
termed seignories, the proprietors of which 
were and still are termed seignors; these 
possessions are held immediately from the 
Sovereign, en fief, or en roture, on condition 
of the proprietor rendering fealty and hom- 
age, on accession to seignonal property ; 
and in the event of a transfer, by sale, or 
gift, or otherwise (except in hereditary suc- 
cession), the seignory is subject to the pay- 
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ment of a guint, or fifth part of the whole 
purchase-money, which, if paid by the pur- 
chaser immediately, entitles him to the radat, 
or a reduction of two-thirds of the quint. 
Quints are a fifth part of the purchase- 
money of an estate held en fief, which must 
be paid by the purchaser to the feudal lord, 
that is, the sovereign. If the feudal lord 
believes the fief to be sold under value, he 
can take the estate to himself, by paying 
the purchaser the price he gave for it, to- 
gether with all reasonable expenses. The 
committee of the House of Commons in 
their Report on the affairs of Canada, in 
1828, recommended the crown to relinquish 
the guints. Reliefe is the rent or revenue of 
one year for mutation fine, when an estate 1s 
inherited only by collateral descent. Lods 
et ventes are fines of alienation of one-twelfth 
part of the purchase-money paid to the 
seigneur by the purchaser on the transfer 
of property, in the same manner as quents 
are paid to the sovereign on the mutation 
of fief; and are held en rofure, which 1s an 
estate to which heirs succeed equally. Franc 
aleu noble 1s a fief, or freehold estate, held 
subject to no seignonal rights or duties, and 
acknowledging no lord but the sovereign. 
The succession to fiefs is different from that 
of property held en roture or by villainage. 
The eldest son, by right, takes the chateau, 
and the yard adjoining it; an arpent of the 
garden which joms the manor-house, and 
the mulls, ovens, or presses, withm the 
seignory, belong to him; but the profit 
arising from these is to be divided among 
the other heirs. Females have no prece- 
dence of mght, and when there are only 
daughters, the fief 1s equally divided among 
them. When there are only two sons, the 
eldest takes two-thirds of the lands, besides 
the chateau, mill, &c., and the younger one- 
third. When there are several sons, the 
elder clarms half the lands, and the rest 
have the other half divided among them. 
Censtve is an estate held in the feudal man- 
ner, subject to the seignonal fines or dues. 
All the Canadian hAad:tans, small farmers, 
are censitaires. Property, according to the 
laws of Canada, is either propre, that is held 
by descent, or acqueis, which expresses being 
acquired by industry or other means. Com- 
munauté du bien 1s partnership in property by 
marriage ; for the wife, by this law, becomes 
an equal partner in whatever the husband 
possessed before, and acquires after, mar- 
riage, and the husband 1s placed in the same 
position in respect to the wife’s dowry. 
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‘This law might operate as well as most 


_eneral laws do, if both mari and femme 
died on the same day; but as that is seldom 
the case very unhappy consequences have 
arisen from it. For instance, when the 
wife dies before the husband, the children 
may claim half of the father’s property, as 
heirs to the mother; and the mother’s re- 
ations have often persuaded, and sometimes 
compelled them so to do. 

The dot or dowry, is the property which 
the wife puts into the communauté du bien: 
movable or immovable property, falling to 
her by descent, is a propre, and does not 
merge in the communauté. Dower in Canada 
is either customary or stipulate. The first 
consists of half the property which the hus- 
band was possessed of at the time of mar- 
riage, and half of all the property which he 
may inherit or acquire—of this the wife has 
the use for life, and the children may claim 
it at her death. If they be not of age, the 
wife’s relations, as guardians of the children, 
can take it out of the father’s hands, and 
may compel him to sell his property to 
make a division. Stipulated dower is a 
portion which the husband gives instead of 
the customary dower. 

The Canadian farms are remarkable for 
the small breadth of the farm on the bank 
of the nver, and its great depth mland; 
the latter being often in proportion to the 
former as 60 to 1, namely, half an arpent 
broad in front of the St. Lawrence, or other 
river, and 30 arpents in depth. 

Those farmers who hold land from the 
seigneur en route, and who are termed 
tenanciers or censitatres, are subject to certain 
conditions, viz., a small annual rent, from 
2s. 6d. to 5s. (or perhaps more of late years) 
for each arpent in front; to this are added 
some articles of provision annually—such as 
a pig or goose, or a few fowls, or a bushel of 
wheat, accordmg to the means of the far- 
mer, who is also bound to grind his corn at 
the moulin banal, or the seigneur’s mill, 
where one-fourteenth is taken for the lord’s 
use, as mouture or payment for grinding. 
The lods et ventes form another part of the 
seigneur’s revenue: it consists of a right 
to one-twelfth part of the purchase-money 
of every estate within his seignory, that 
changes its owner by sale, or other means 
equivalent to sale: this twelfth to be pad 
by the purchaser is exclusive of the sum 
agreed on between him and the seller, and 
if promptly paid, a reduction of one-fourth 
1s usually made, in the same manner as 
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two-thirds of the guints due to the crown 
are deducted on prompt payment. On such 
an occasion a privilege remains with the 
seigneur, but 1s seldom exercised, called the 
droit de retrait, which confers the nght of 
pre-emption at the highest price offered, 
within 40 days after the sale has taken place. 

All the fishenes within the scignories 
contribute also to the lord’s mcome, as he 
receives a share of the fish caught, or an 
equivalent m money: the seigneur 1s also 
privileged to fell timber any where within 
his seignory, for the purpose of erecting 
mills, constructing new or repainng old 
roads, or for other works of public and gen- 
eral utihty. In addition to the foregoing 
burdens on the farmer, he 1s, if a Roman 
Cathohe, bound to pay to his curate one 
twenty-sixth part of all gram produced, and 
to have occasional assessments levied on 
him for buwildimg and repairmg churches, 
parsonage houses, &c. 

The duties of the seigneur to his tenants 
are also strictly defined—he 1s bound in 
some instances to open roads to the remote 
parts of lis fief, and to provide mills for 
the grinding of the feudal tenants’ corn— 
he cannot dispose by sale of forest lands, 
but 1s bound to concede them, and upon 
his refusal to do so, the applicant may ob- 
tain from the crown the concession he rec- 
quires, under the usual seignorial stipula- 
lations, 1n which case the rents and dues 
appertain to the sovereign. 

According to the Contume de Paris, the 
“ Franc aleu roturer est terre sans justice 
ou seigneurie pour laquelle le detentcur ne 
doit cens, rentes, lods et ventcs, ni autres 
redevances ;’” and the soccage tenure, lke 
franc aleu roturver, leaves the farmer or 
landholder wholly unshackled by any con- 
ditions whatsoever, as to rents, corvees, 
mutation fines, danalete (corn grinding obh- 
gation), without in fact any other obligation 
than allegiance to the sovereign, and obe- 
dience to the laws. The quantity of land 
thus granted m Eastern Canada amounts to 
upwards of 7,000,000 acres—while under 
the seignorial grants nearly 11,000,000 acres 
are held by a large number of small pro- 
priectors. 

The Bnitish government have long been 
desirous of converting the seignorial into 
soccage tenures, but nothing compulsory 
has been attempted. In 1825 an act was 
passed (6 Geo. IV. c. lix.) for the gradual 
extinction of the feudal nghts, and enabling 
seigneurs to release themselves from the 
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feudal burthens (guints, &c.) due to the 
crown, and for granting their lands in free 
and common soccage to tenants, who were 
also to be released from their feudal bur- 
thens; which act, while it provided for the 
voluntary surrender by the seigneur of his 
nghts, also gave the tenant in fief a power to 
claim exemption of burthens from the seig- 
neur; who, on refusal, was subject to be 
impleaded m a court of law, and bound, on 
a commutation fixed and given, to grant his 
lands on soccage tenures. But this act has, 
with two exceptions, been of no effect; the 
Canadians are peculiarly attached to ancient 
customs—they contend that a conversion of 
tenure 1s equivalent to a conversion of law, 
as the descent by inheritance would be al- 
tered, and with it the whole body of the law 
applicable to real property. It 1s, therefore, 
probable that the old tenures, en roture, will 
remain, and those mm soccage are not hkely 
to be converted mto the former, at least, by 
the present generation. 

The Position and Extent of the Seignonal 
Grants are stated to be.— 





' & Oo 
a Extent of Seignorial bel $ 5 
2 Grants eA 
Terntonal ‘so ga ce 
Division n B ie 3 ae 
Qe a 
g Arpents Acres as 5 
Zi <5 
Quebec, melud-) 
ing Anticosti 79 =| 5,639,319 | 5,656,699 | 2,600,000 
and other Teles S 
Montreal and Is- 
lands 63 | 3,269,966 | 2,786,011 500,000 
Three Rivers and 
St Francis,&c | 25 1,220,308 | 1,039,707 400,000 
Gaspe and Isles 1 1,547,386 | 1,318,117 600,000 


Total 168 111,676,679 {10,800,534 | 4,100,000 
Re.icion.—The prevailing form of Reh- 
gion m Eastern Canada 1s that of the Ro- 
mish church, whose clergy are educated in 
Canada, and have no ecrvil or secular con- 
nexion with the pope; they are not paid by 
government, but have for their support the 
twenty-sixth part of all the grain raised on 
the lands of the catholics. Hay and 
potatoes are exempted from the charge, and 
if a cathohe turn protestant, or sell his 
lands to a protestant, the estate is no 
longer subject to this moderate burden. 
The church 1s governed by a bishop (a 
Canadian born and educated), who receives, 
in addition to the rent of some lands of 
little value, a stipend of £1000 per annum, 
from Great Britain. The incomes of the 
curés average £300 per annum, by which 
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they are enabled to live respectably, and 
even hospitably; and so long as they con- 
fine themselves to their religious duties, 
they invanahly meet with the respect which 
piety and philanthropy everywhere deserve. 
Great attention is paid to the observances 
of religion by people of every persuasion, in 
both Eastern and Western Canada. 

The revenues of the Romish Church in 
Eastern Canada are considerable. 

Mr. Adam Thom, in the letters written 
under the signature of “Camullus,” in 1839, 
stated their seignonial rights to extenc over: 


Sq. miles 

1. The island and city of Montreal . 200 
2. The Lake of Two Mountains and augmen- 

tation ° e 3 e e s 140 

3. St. Sulpice ; ‘ B ; ; 110 

(Belong to Seminary of Montreal.] 

4. ee euey (Grey Sisters)  . 54 

5. Isle-Jesus 50 

6. Cote de Beaupré OOe) of 900 

7. Isle aux Condes einai 10 

8. St. Jean (Ursal of Three Rivers) 20 

9 St Augustin (Religieuses de l’hop. of Quebec, 34 
10. D’Orsanville (Religieuses) : e 

1522 

Besides the above-mentioned nights, 


extending over nearly a million of acres, 
these and other ecclesiastical institutions 
possess property of great value in Quebec 
and Montreal, and elsewhere. 

Several religious communities exist, viz. 
the Hotel Dieu de Montreal, founded m 
1664; the Congregation de Notre Dame de 
Montreal; the Hojital-general de Montreal 
the Hotel Dieu de Quebec; the Ursulines de 
Quebec, and the Hopiial-general de Quebec 
all these establishments have novices and 
vostulants, and it 1s but justice to add, thai 
the nunnenes of Eastern Canada are exem- 
plary in their management, and remarkabl 
for the piety and charity of their inmates 
There are several missions, protestant and 
Roman catholic, among the Indians at their 
different stations, especially 1m Western 
Canada. There is no domimant church 
mz. Canada. 

The number and designation of the minis 
ters of the Christian rehgion m Canada, are 
stated in the official returns made to govern 
ment, to have been as follows in 1847 :— 

Church of England in Eastern Canada.—A 
lord bishop of Montreal, and an archdeacon 
of Quebec. Of parochial and other clergy 
mm Quebec district, about 15; ditto of Three 
Rivers, 4; ditto of Montreal, 42; ditto of St 
Francis, 10; ditto of Gaspé, 8; the congre 
gations are, in number 180, and the minister: 
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officiating, whose names and stations are 
furnished in the returns, 75. There are 
ther clergymen, who, though they have not 
any distinct charge, yet officiate im several 
laces within the province. One is a French 
protestant missionary. 

In the interesting works issued by the 
truly Christian “Society for the propagation 
of the Gospel,” it is stated, that the province 
of Canada was first formed mto a diocese 
in the year 1793, under the episcopal super- 
mtendence of Dr. Jacob Mountain. In 1826 
the Hon. Charles Stewart, the devoted muis- 
sionary of St Armand, succeeded to the 
bishopric of Quebec—and when he was 
compelled by illness, brought on by his 
many apostolic labours and journeyings, to 
return to England m 1836, Dr. G. J. Moun- 
tain was consecrated for the administration 
of the diocese, under the title of bishop of 
Montreal—which title he still retams— 
though the diocese 1s properly called the 
diocese of Quebec. This enormous see was 


4 divided in the year 1839, when archdeacon 


Strachan was raised to the bishopric of To- 
ronto, comprising the province of Upper Can- 
ada, or, as 1t 1s now called, Western Canada. 

The diocese of Quebec runs along a nar- 
row strip of land of 600 mules in length, on 
both banks of the St. Lawrence, and con- 
tains an area of 200,000 square miles. The 
population 1s estimated at 650,000, about 
two-thirds of whom are French Roman 
catholics. The number of Enghsh clergy 
is between 70 and 80. 

Church of England an Western Canada.—A 
lord bishop of Toronto, 2 archdeacons, and 
116 parochial clergy, with an equal number 
of congregations scattered throughout the 
different districts; of the 116 parochial 
ministers, 5] are regularly inducted rectors. 
In addition to the regular station services, 
almost every clergyman has two or three out 
services, some bemg several mules from the 
chief station. Parsonage houses are increas- 
ing by means of private endowments, and 
by the aid of the Church Diocesan So- 
ciety; the glebes average about 400 acres (of 
wild land chiefly) attached to each rectory. 

The churches in large towns are spacious ; 
in the districts they conta generally from 
300 to 600, and are well attended. Some of 
the clergy receive allowances from govern- 
ment; others from the “ Society for the pro- 
pagation of the gospel in Foreign Parts,” and 
others are supported by the voluntary con- 
tmbutions of the parishioners. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Eastern 
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Canada consists of three divisions; there: 
are about 300 churches to a population of 
600,000.—Montreal district, 2 bishops, 7 
vicars-general, and 191 ests. Quebec 
district, an archbishop, a bishop, 6 vicars- 
general, and 145 priests. Three Rivers dis- 
trict, 44 priests. Gaspé district, 16. Total, 
1 archbishop, 3 bishops, 18 vicars-general, 
and 379 pmests, exclusive of teachers at 
various colleges. 

The Roman Catholic Church in Western 
Canada coussts of 2 bishops, a coadjutor- 
bishop, 1 archdeacon, 1 rural dean, and 56 
priests. 

The government allows £1000 a year for 
the bishop of Quebec, and a sum of about 
£1,666 is paid by government, to the 
Boman catholic pnests m Western Canada 
annually. 

The Presbyterian Church of Canada, in 
connexion with the church of Scotland, has 
6 presbytenes, and 57 mumusters. 

The Free Presbyterian Church of Canada— 
Seven presbyteries, and 51 ministers. 

The United Presbyterian Church of Canada, 
—F ive presbyteries, and 33 ministers To- 
tal, 141 ministers in East and West Canada. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Churches wn Can- 
ada, are divided into 6 districts, and have 

179 ministers. The same persuasion of the 
New Connexion, have 37 ministers; the Con- 
gregational denomination, 34; the Bapizsis, 
‘O08 ministers. 

The relative numbers of each religious 
persuasion are given in the section on popu- 
lation. 

The varnety of religious sects in Western 
Canada, will be seen by the following gen- 
eral numerical return of the several religious 
bodies in Upper Canada, for the year 1839 : 

Church of England, 61,788. Methodists 
British connexion, 15,795; episcopal, 7,146, 
Canadian Wesleyan, 2,210; primitive, 106; 
under the general term of methodists 
without distinction, 19,740. Presbyterians 
Church of Scotland, 31,448; seceders from 
the Church of Scotland, 1,507; independents 
777, congregationalists, 701; noncomfor- 
mists, 18; under the general term of pres- 
bytenans, without reference to sects, 31,308. 
Roman cathohes, 29,562. Baptists, returned 
under the general term of baptists, without 
reference to distinction, 4,626; open com- 
munion, 1,088; close communion, 8,579. 
free-will, 621. Lutherans, 2,283; Dutch 
reformed church, 44; menonists, 2,674 

| tunkers, 925; Moravians, 7; quakers, 4,166. 
, society of peace, 14; universahsts, 416; 
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restorationalists, 18; unitarians, 59; latitudi- 
narians, 6; deists, 4; free-thinkers, 75; 
Irvingites, 188; reformers, 18; christians, 
1,291; bible christians, 270; disciples, 336 ; 
mormons, 240; other denominations, 6,243 ; 
no profession, 27,301. 

The payments for ministers of religion 
out of the public funds, are as follows :— 

The Church of England in Western Ca- 
nada receives £6,668 (from the clergy 
reserves) ; this sum provides £100 to £170 
a year, for 36 clergymen. Eleven presby- 
tenian ministers, in connexion with the 
Church of Scotland, receive £641. Nine 
ministers of late synod of Western Canada, 
£572. The Roman catholic clergy in West- 
ern Canada, £1,500. Enght presbyterian 
ministers in Eastern Canada, receive £285, 
and the Roman catholic bishop of Quebec, 
£1000. The Church of England in Eastern 
Canada receives £3,020. The total charge 
for the ecclesiastical establishment of Can- 
ada for 1847, was £13,725; of this sum, 
£3,620 for the bishop and ministers of the 
Church of England m Eastern Canada, 1s 
paid from the muihtary chest, and ceascs 
with the hves of the present parties. The 
stipend of £1000 a year to the Roman 
catholic bishop of Quebec, and £100 a year 
to the presbyterian mimster at Argenteuil, 
are paid from the military chest. 

Epvucation. — Laudable and_ energetic 
efforts are now making in Canada, for the 
education of the people, in Western Canada 
especially. A new school act was brought into 
operation in 1847, and the returns under it 
are yet imperfect for 1847, but the follow- 
mg details are taken from the report of 
Mr. E. Ryerson, the chief superintendent 
of schools :-— 

School Sections, are the smallest munici- 
pal school divisions provided for by law, 
each consisting of such a section of the 
country as 1s considered suitable for a 
school. In each section three persons are 
elected trustees by the householders, and 
constitute a corporation for the management 
of the common school affairs of such section. 
One of the members of the school corpora- 
tion retires from office each year, so that 
each trustee is elected for three years. Or 
such schools in Western Canada, there are 
2727; from 327 sections, no returns received; 
number of qualified teachers, 2812 ; number 
of teachers without certificates, 216. Of 
3028 teachers, 2356 were males, and 663 
females. Average yearly salaries of teachers 
£37; number of pupils in the section 
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schools 124,829, of whom 65,575 were boys, 
and 55,254 pirls. Upwards of 295 different 
authors, or text books are in use m these 
schools, viz., in spelling 13; reading 107 ; 
arithmetic 35; geography 20; history 21; 
grammar 16; natural philosophy 7; chem- 
istry 5; geometry 2; mental philosophy 3; 
rhetoric 3; book-keepmng 5; botany 2; 
algebra 2; natural history 1; physiology 2; 
composition 1; penmanship 4; moral phi- 
losophy 2; surveying 3; mensuration 2; 
declamation 2; dictionaries 4; &c. 

Book-keeping is taught m 523 schools; 
mensuration in 294; algebra m 144; ele- 
ments of natural philosophy in 77; Latin 
and Greek in 41; and French in 60 schools ; 
41,686 pupils study arithmetic; 13,743 
English grammar; 10,563 geography ; 
45,467 writing. The bible and testament 
are used in 1782 schools,—nearly two- 
thirds of the common-schools m Upper 
Canada. Of 2572 school-houses, 49 are 
brick, 84 stone, 1028 frame, and 1399 log. 
14038 schools are freehold, 697 leased, and 
171 rented: 699 are in good repair, 817 in 
ordinary, 347 m a bad condition: 1705 
have only one room, 98 more than one 
room: 1125 are suitably furnished with desks, 
seats, &c. The total amount of council as- 
sessment for 1847, was £22,955; collected 
by trustees’ rate-bills £30,543; legislative 
grant £21,000. The total amount of money 
derived from all sources, and expended for 
the payment of salaries of common school 
teachers, for 1847, was £77,599. This does 
not include the moneys expended for the 
erection, repairs, furnishing, and warming of 
school-houses, &c. Upper Canada expends 
of the public moneys, for the common school 
education of little more than half a millon 
of people, as much as 1s spent in Ireland for 
eight million of people. 

In Western Canada there are 48 colleges, 
academies, and high schools. The “ Blue 
Book” for 1847 states the number of school 
sections for that year, in Western Canada, 
at 2925; schools reported 2589; children 
between 5 and 16 taught, 101,912. Legis- 
lative school grant £20,851; amount asses- 
sed by municipal council £21,871. Paid 
teachers from school fund £38,521; from 
rate-bill £29,385 ; total £67,906. 

In Eastern Canada the number of schools 
under the control of the commissioners 
for six months, in 1847, was 1611, and there 
were 21 dissentient; number of children 
educated 60,685. The allowances for six 
months were £14,500. The schools are dis- 
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tributed over 36 counties in Eastern Canada. | 


There are 65 colleges, academies, and high 
schools. 


The votes and grants for education, in | 


1847, were, in Eastern Canada, £38,888, of 
which the Jesuit estates ynelded £4567. 
The amount of £32,978 was voted by the 
legislature for common schools, and £1352 
for different colleges m Eastern Canada. 
The educational votes for 1847, by the 
“anadian legislature, for Western Canada, 
amounted to £28,845, of which £23,270 
was for common schools. 

The lands granted to the Jesuits by the 
French government, and which lapsed to 
the British crown on the demise of the last 
of the Jesuits, in 1800, have been granted 
for purposes of Education. Under a very 
bad system of management, these lands did 
not yield from 1800 to 1831, more than 
£50,000. 

According to a return of the institutions 
for the mstruction of youth m Eastern 
~anada, it appears that there are the follow- 
mg school foundations :— 


‘ PROTESTANT.—1 Royal Grammar School, Que- 
bec; 200/ a year, and 90/ a vear school-house rent, 
from Jesuits’ estates Twenty tree scholars, 11 pay 
for ther tuition, all dayechslari: Terms: under 
19, £8, above 12 and under 13, £10 per an.; above 
13, £12 per an. French and English taught; course 
of instruction as in the grammar schools in the 
United Kingdom. 

‘“©2. Royal Grammar School, Montreal; £200 a 
year, and £54 a year school-house rent, from Jesuits’ 
estates. Twenty free scholars admitted, 15 scholars 

ay for their education all day scholars. Terms 

ighest £10; lowest £8 per an ; instruction as m 
grammar-school at Quebec, and this school 1s in pos- 
session of an extensive apparatus for experiments in 
natural philosophy. 

“3. Seminary at Chambly; contributions of stu- 
dents; a private institution lately established under 
the patronage of the Lord Bishop of Quebec. Board 
and tuition according to age of student, £40, £50, 
and £75 per an.; day-scholars £15 and £20 per an. 
There are 17 boarders and 9 day-scholars Those 
who pay £75 per an. are young men stndying for 
holy orders, and others finishing their education. 

“ CaTHOLIC Ty ically art aa no Dae 
nues specifically appropriated to the purposes o 
education: but Poscascd of several estates Value, 
made many years ago, computed at £1,249 a year, be- 
sides large contributions in grain, and the lods e¢ 
ventes on mutations of property, which amount to 
a considerable sum. Attended by 188 students; the 
terms for tuition and board £17 10s. per an.; for 
tuition only, £1 per an. Poor children instructed 

tas. The Semin of Quebec was erected by 
iettere patent of the French crown, dated in Apml, 
1663. 

‘2. Seminary at Montreal; in possession of es- 
tates valued many years ago at about £2,000 a year, 
besides large contributions in grain, and fods et ventes 
on mutations of property, which in the seignory of 
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Montreal, comprehending the whole of the town, 
must amount to a large sum. Attended by 260 stu- 
dents; terms for board and tuition, per an £21, for 
tuition only, £1: 15s. Instruction as at the Seminary 
of Quebec, The ecclesiastics of St. Sulpice, at Paris, 
were authorized to establish a seminary at Montreal, 
and allowed to hold the island of Montreal in mort- 
main, by latters patent of the French crown, dated in 
May, 1677. 

© Seminary at Nicolet; supported principally by 
private contributions The number of students, or 
the price paid for tuition not known. 

« Semimaries at St. Hyacinthe, at Chambly, and at 
College of St. Ann, which receive legislative grants.” 


In several of the colleges there are pro- 
fessors of divinity, medicine, anatomy, phi- 
losophy, mathematics, &c., and the chairs 
are ably filled. 

There is a Quebec literary and historical 
society, and a museum of natural history at 
Montreal; a medico-chirurgical society, an 
agricultural association, a mechanic’s insti- 
tute, &c. 

Tue Press.—This powerful adjunct of 
civihzation, and protector of individual as 
well as of national hberty, 1s making rapid 
progress m Canada; where the journals are 
unstamped, the paper without an excisable 
duty, and the advertisements exempt from 
tax. I have no separate return of the in- 
crease of the press m each province, but in 
both together, the number of newspapers 
was, in 1827, 17; m 1828, 20; in 1829, 
27; m 1830, 30; and m 183], 37. I thnk 
I may add that the present number is about 
50, namely 20 for Eastern and 30 for 
Western Canada. There are several daily 
papers; some of the journals in Eastern 
Canada are entirely in the French language. 
Both the Enghsh and French papers are 
conducted with ability, but, as may be ex- 
pected, evince strong party feelmgs. They 
are well supphed with advertisements, and, 
independent of their value as political 
engines, are considered good commercial 
speculations. 

Crime.—The absence of extreme poverty, 
the certain reward of mdustry, and the ex- 
tension of Chnistian education, are sure pre- 
ventives of crime. From 1828 to 1838, the 
number of prisoners in the gaols of Eastern 
Canada, for all offences throughout the year, 
did not average 300 persons annually. The 
returns to the Board of Registration and 
Statistics for Eastern and Western Canada, 
mn 1849, shows the state of crime from 1841, 
to 1847, mclusive The returns are not very 
complete, but they show a hmited amount 


of crime in a population of one and a half 
mullion. 


STATE OF CRIME IN EASTERN AND WESTERN CANADA. 


Commitments 1841]1842|1843]1844]1845|1646|1847 

Offences agamst the 

Person. : < 4 13 
Murder 1 
Manslaughter 3 
Rape . ‘ 4 
Offences against Pro- 

perty ; 101 182 {140 119 98 
Larceny 65 81 92 68 62 
Forgery . 1 6 8 2 4 
Horse stealing 11 68 12 14 «12 
Felony ‘ ll 6 4 7 
Burglary . 4 6 
Unclassed Crimes. 
From Eastern Canada 30 31 62 17 

» Western Canada 105 118 105 


Grand Total 71 135 149 157 135 107 


These returns are exclusive of military ; 
the total commitments for seven years, end- 
mg Ist of October, 1847, were 813, of whom 
57 or 7 per cent. were women. The average 
convictions, for crimes against the person, 
were 10°58 per cent; not classed, 2°62; for 
“arceny, 54°28; for other crimes, 32°52. The 
total number of inquests was 1021, viz., 
males, 823, females, 191. The number of 
accidents, on which inquests were held, was 
182; lunatics, 20; apoplexy, 23; drowned, 
329; burned, 29; mtemperance, 81; suicide, 
32; exposure, 15; exhaustion, 9; found 
dead, 37; visitation of God, 196; murder, 
22; child-murder, 5; manslaughter, 5; poi- 
soned, 1; suffocation, 12; strangulation, 2; 
shot by accident, 4; sudden death, 9; by 
hghtning, 2. The tnals before the magis- 
trates, in quarter sessions, in 1847, for petty 
larcemes, assaults, and trespasses were— 


Quarter Sessions Under Tres- 


Districts __ pass Act 
Tried |Convicted Acquitted| No Fines 
Western Canada 375 198 «© 180968. 2316 
Total 741 439 302 2,791 £2,712 


An excellent penitentiary has been estab- 
lished for the whole province. 

Mr. Shenff Thomas, of the Gore district, 
who has paid considerable attention to crime 
in Canada, in a letter of the 9th of March, 
1849, says, “I am warranted in laying it 
down as an incontrovertible fact that crime 
in this portion of the globe is almost entirely 
engendered by dissolute habits.” Drunken- 
ness appears m all young communities to be 
a prevailing crime, and there is no prospect 
of success in our colonies for any class of 
immigrants, unless they abstain from the 
abuse of intoxicating liquors. 
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Miuirary Derence.—There is an effec- 
tive militia m Eastern and Western Canada 
to the number of about 260,389 men. 

By the militia Act, every able-bodied male 
inhabitant, from 18 to 60 years of age, 
after mx months’ residence, is hable to serve 
in the militia, unless specially exempted by 
law; the exceptions embrace the clergy, 
exvil and military officers of his majesty’s 
government, physicians, surgeons, school- 
masters, stewards of religious communities, 


students in colleges and seminanes, notaries, ' 


land-surveyors, ferrymen, millers, &c., and 
persons who had served as officers of militia 
previous to the act. The officers are ap- 
pointed by the government; the qualification 
for those above the rank of captain bemg a 
bona fide possession of an estate yielding 
£50 currency per annum; half the sum 
qualifies for a captain’s or subaltern’s com- 
mission. There is an annual muster by 
companies (29th June) throughout Eastern 
ada. 

The militia abstract of Eastern Canada for 
1847, shows, according to the returns, 36 
regiments, consisting of 173 battalons, and 
137,769 men. 

In Western Canada there are 34 regi- 
ments of militia, comprsmg 166 battalions 
and 122,620 men; to this force 1s attached 
1 company of cavalry, 11 of artillery, and 1 
of rifles. The whole force of Eastern and 
Western Canada is 260,389 men. 

The commissions issued since the reor- 
ganization of the force, have been:— 


Officers. Eastern Western Total. 


Canada Canada 
Lieut.-Colonels 175 157 334 
Majors. . 237 122 359 
Captains . . 1,431 1,002 2,433 
Laeutenants . 1,590 985 2,575 
Ensigns ‘: 1,346 921 2,267 
Staff ... 439 277 716 


There is an adjutant-general and a de- 
puty-general of militia. 

The regular and provincial troops in Can- 
ada in 1847, were, royal artillery, officers 
35, men 574; royal engineers, 31; 1 batta- 
lion H.M. 20th, officers 22, men 601; re- 
served battalion, officers 15, men 527; H.M. 
28rd, officers 19, men 575; H.M. 7l1st, offi- 
cers 17, men 561; H.M. 77th, officers 23, 
men 569; H.M. 93rd, officers 16, men 501 
2 battalions rifle bmgade, officers 14, men 
305; reserved battalion, officers 6, men 268 
royal Canadian rifles, officers 60, men 1,669, 
There was also a part of the queen’s light 
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dragoons, and the lst and 2nd troop of the 
Montreal cavalry. The principal military 
stations are Quebec, Montreal, St. Helens, 
Kingston, Toronto, Niagara, London, Isle 
aux Noix, and Amherstburg. 

The Canachan, naval force, consisted in 
1847, of 1 steamer of 75 tons, on Lake On- 
tario, and 3 gun-boats, hauled up: on Lake 
Erie 1 steam vessel 406 tons; and on Lake 
Superior ] steam-vessel of 210 tous, all in 
commission. 

Canada possesses ample means within 
tself for defence against foreign aggression : 
Quebec has been long deemed impregnable. 
and is well supplied with military stores; 
Montreal and Kingston are strongly pro- 
tected ; Toronto is secure against surprise ; 
the forts along the frontier are in good order; 
the naval and military establishment on the 
bay of Pentanguishene might speedily be 
rendered effective; the communication be- 
tween Eastern and Western Canada, by the 
Rideau canal, exempts traffic from border 
annoyances; and a dense population (men 
with brave hearts and strong arms) along 
the St. Lawrence river and the great Lakes, 
combine, with other circumstances, to secure 
Canada from the danger of invasion. The 
Canadians have no extensive sea-board to 
protect ; no cities on the Atlantic open to 
assault or pillage; no slaves within their 
territory ready to burst their bonds and carry 
slaughter and desolation throughout the 
land. The conqueror of Canada must first 
capture Quebec, and possess a navy para- 
mount on the ocean. It has been admitted 
that 100,000 troops would not be suffiaent 
for the subjugation of Eastern and Western 
Canada. No European nation could, there- 
fore, make the attempt; and if the Cana- 
dians are true to themselves, and desire to 
contiue an integral portion of the British 
empire, they need not fear the hostility of 
the adjacent republic, with whom, however, 
it is undoubtedly both their duty and their 
interest to cultivate friendly relations, which 
it is to be hoped the good feeling of the 
citizens of the United States, as well as their 
knowledge of the evils war ever brings with 
it, especially to a commercial nation, will 
induce them cordially to r cocate. By 
the mutual exercise of a httle Chnstian for- 
bearance both countries may be spared the 
harassing anxieties and protracted feuds 
arising from border hostilities and imterne- 
cine strife, and continue to he distinguished 
by the rapid progress in civilization which 
peace only can maimtain. 
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CHAPTER V. 


INDUSTRIAL STATE OF EgSTERN AND WESTERN CANADA, PRODUCTIONS, PROGRESS 
OF THE PROVINCE, INTERNAL AND MARITIME COMMERCE, 


THE industrial state, and progressive accu- 
mulation of property in the province, will be 
seen by an examination of the produce of 
each district. The returns for Eastern 
Canada for 1844 and 1848 are very imper- 


fect, owing to the absence of any census 
m these years. In the year 1831 there was 
a complete return from each county; an 
abstract of which shows the following lead- 
ing facts :-— 


Agricultural Produce, Cattle, Malls, §c., of each District in Eastern Canada in 1831. 





Classification 





Area m square mules 
Acres or arpents of land occupied 
Acres or arpents of umproved land . 
Produce raised during the year 1830 — 
Minots of wheat . ‘ : . E 
Muinots of peas’. : . . 7 . . 
Minots of oats ° ‘ “ ° ° . : 
Mainots of barley . . ° . . . . 
Minots of rye F . ° ° : . ° i 
Manots of Indian corn . ‘ < e 8 
Minots of potatoes . 
Minots of buck wheat 
Neat cattle . . 
Horses. 


Sheep . . 7 ° . . P * 

Hogs ° ‘ . ° : 

Laverns or houses of public entertainment : 
Stores where spintous liquors are sold . . ° . 
Grist mills : . . . . « ‘ 
Saw mulls . - . . ‘ ‘ : . . . 
Ou mulls e a a . a e ° 2 e 
Fulling mills . ‘ < ‘ . ‘ . 
Carding mills . : . ‘ 
Iron works . ° * 

Tnp hammers ‘ 

Distillenes 


Pot and pearl ash manufactories one eee ee eae 
Maunfactories of any other sort containing any machine 


The Reporter of the “ Board of Registra- 
tion and Statistics” in Canada, remarks that 
the census returns of 1831 bear evidence of 
having been compiled with the greatest care 
and attention, but the great lapse between 
that period and 1844, when the next census 
was taken, renders 1t very difficult to arrive 
at any fixed conclusion as to increase. 

The produce of Eastern Canada is thus 
stated comparatively for 1831 and 1844— 











Produce. 
Wheat . . é ‘ 
Peas 2 - e e 
Oats a * a ea 
Barley . . . . 
Rye e a » = e 
Indian Corn Q ‘ 
Potatoes . ‘i ‘ 
Buckwheat “ : 106,050 374,809 


| Quebec 





Montreal Hives Gaspe 
127,949 §4,802 15,823 7,389 
1,686,047 2,529,854 oooai7t 136,214 
22,7684 | 1,231 253,447 18,687 
911,8878 | 2,098,9823 | 383,5443 | 10,342 
errety 801,717 55 920 
798,133 1,911,861 426,77 5,520 
92,742 275,651 21,417 4,983 
36,7 171,96 25,441 318 
seat | agnr'a02' | oiccoat | 620,465 
1,695,853 4,221 F 
6 8,013 68 28,943 237 
104,796 229,746 48,725 6,411 
26,213 76,057 13,739 677 
152,382 310,523 71,458 8,980 
74,516 174,447 39,776 6,409 
all 640 78 6 
251 483 112 ll 
94 235 60 6 
348 261 135 3 
2 9 3 . 
35 47 16 
29 46 15 : 
43 37 22 1 
2 14 2 . 
4 56 10 
5 462 22 
i 58 5 





This shows a great falling off in the pro- 
duction of wheat. The produce for 1844, 
without any deduction of seed, would only 
furnish 188,567 barrels, or only one barrel 
for every three inhabitants. 

The whole produce, in 1844, exclusive of 
potatoes, was 11,445,727 bushels, and allow- 
ing that two-thirds of the cultivated lands 
were under potatos and fallow, it would give 
an average crop of 12} bushels per acre of 
all grain for the remainder. In 1831, the 
same allowance being made, the average 
crop would be 124 bushels, while Mr. Bou- 
chette for 1827 makes it 744 bushels, exclu- 
sive of 184,659 bushels of mixed grain. 
The neat cattle in 1844 were, in number, 
469,851; horses 140,432; sheep 602,821; 
swine 197,935. 

In 1844—Of the 76,440 proprietors of 
real estate, 15,188 held their lands in “ free 
and common soccage,” and the land so held 
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amounted to 1,706,993 acres, of which 
540,256 were cultivated. Those held under 
Indian and other leases comprised 169 per- 
sons, occupying 25,598 acres, of which only 
5,918 acres were under cultivation. 


Houses, Manufactories, §c., +n Eastern Canada 
in 1831 and 1844. 





we In- | De- 
1831. 1844 éreaue\ereané 

Houses inhabited 82,437 108,794 [|26,357 ) — 
» building . 1,458 1,652 194} — 

» vacant .. 1542 4,115 2473 | — 
No of hives of bees {no return 7,898 — — 
Lbs of maple sugar — 2,272,457 _ _ 
No of taverns 1,035 1,052 Ww}— 

Stores where hquors 
are sold aie 857 808 — 49 
Grist mulls 395 422 27, — 
Run of stones not given 844 — — 
Oatmeal mills — 108 — _ 
Barley ”» a 45 — = 
Saw ” — 911 — —_ 
Oil 93 14 14 — = 
Fulling i, 97 153 66] — 
Carding y, ee 90 169 79); — 
Thrashing ,, . jnot given 469 —_— —_ 
Paper ie Be —_ 8 _ > 
Iron works .. . 103 69 _ 34 
Trip hammers 18 18 — — 
Nail factones . . [not given 6 _— — 
Distillenes . . 70 36 — 34 
Breweries not given 30 — _ 
Tanneries ‘ 335 — _ 
Pot and pearlash fac- 

tories in 489 640 51} — 
Other factories 64 86 22) — 


The census of 1831 gives, of land in 
ture, 2,065,913 acres; 
1844, 2,802,317 acres. 

Takmg the two last census as being au- 
thentic, we find that the mcrease was 35 6 
per cent., while the mcrease in population 
was exactly similar, being 35 per cent. The 
number of landed proprietors in 1831 was 
57,891, being on the average about 36 acres 
to each; while in 1844 the proprietors 
amounted to 7€,440, or about 364 acres 
each; this shows that the state of agricul 
ture in Eastern Canada must have been sadly 
neglected, and that it is only followed far 
enough to give an actual sustenance to thr 
cultivators. 

The fisheries of Eastern Canada are very 
valuable, but have not yet been turned to 
much account; the whole amount of fish and 
oil taken does not exceed in value £100,000 
wyear. Gaspé Fishery and Coal Mining 
Company has been incorporated in London 
and in Canada; and in February, 1848 
capital to the amount of £58,307 had bee: 
actually paid up on account of the conney 
and shares to the value of £17,474 had beer 
accepted by the Vendors of Estates in Gaspe« 
and County of Bonaventure, of the value o' 
£40,698, as part payment, and representin, 


cul- 
and the census 
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‘ash. The company has invested above 
£30,000 in improving their estates, in build- 
ing a mill, shops, and stores, in cleammg land, 
in the erection of an extensive “ Beach,” or 
fishing establishment, m constructing vessels 
and boats, &c. 

Timber, lumbey, and ashes constitute the 
irincipal exportable produce. In the neigh- 
yourhood of Quebec £1,200,000 has been 
‘xpended in lumber and saw mulls. The 
ron works are carried on to a great extent 

St. Maurice in the district of Three 
Rivers. Whiskey is largely distilled at 
Montreal; there are several soap and can- 
dle manufactories, a manufactory for cloth, 
and about 20,000 domestic looms in East- 
mm Canada. The quantity of fulled cloth 
roduced in Eastern Canada is about 800,000 
ards; of hnen or cotton cloth, 1,000,000 
yards; of flannel or woollen, 700,000 yards: 
he quantity of sheep wool annually pro- 
duced, about 1,500,000 Ibs. The efoffe du 
ovays 18 a gray homespun cloth, made of 
mixed wool, and forms the substantial warm 
long coat usually worn by the haltan or 
‘anadian farmer. Worsted stockings and 
so. ks, red caps, coloured sashes, mittens, 
med with blanketimg or hare skins, car- 
petmg and mats, are made im every house- 
hold. Excellent leather 1s prepared through- 


“ out the province; soap and candles are 


manufactured to some extent; the produc- 
tion of lmseed ou 1s rapidly imcreasing ; 
cordage and paper are of good quality ; 
excellent ale and beer are brewed for do- 
mestic use, and for export to the West 
Indies. The cider, after bemg concentrated 
or frozen, separated from the icy or aqueous 
part, forms an excellent beverage. 

In Western Canada the energy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race is markedly contrasted 
with the supineness of the French Canadians 
—who, although in possession of Eastern 
Canada for more than a century before 
Western Canada was colonized, are far be- 
hind their industrious brethren in the west- 
ern division of the province—whose progress 
and prosperity will be best seen by an ex- 
amination of the following official return :— 

In less than a quarter of a century the 
population was augmented from 153,627 
to 723,332, i.e. more than four-fold; the 
cultivated lands and houses five-fold; the 
uncultivated assessed land three-fold; horses 
and cows five-fold; oxen and other cattle 
four-fold; saw mulls four-fold; the number 
of grist mills has been doubled; and the 
additional stones increased seven-fold. 
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90,033 
115,708 
570,938 


WEALTH OF EACH DISTRICT IN WESTERN CANADA. 





996 {1,385 {102,697 





Merchants’ Shops 
and Store-houses 
at £200 each 
Valuation of 
Property assessed 


Ee8 
3ae 
Eu'y 
mS & 





£436,55 ) 
459,789 
329,410 
462,583 
294,451 
1,105,396 
93,477 
519,536 
477,613 
582,891 
215,969 
111,418 
332,246 
647,241 
no return 
288,646 
227,556 


203,927 6,484,772 





Note.—The property valued and assessed, includes houses of wood valued at £20 to £40 each, and bnck 


houses valued at £40 to £70 each, according to the add:tienal fir 


laces in each. It also meludes mer- 


chants’ shops and storehouses valued at £200 each, and pleasure carriages or waggons, dogs, and distilleries, 


&c. 


The rating is at the rate of one penny in the poun 
pound for common schools; one-eighth of a penny in the pound for lunatic asylum. 


for eommon district purposes, one penny in the 


In some districts 


there are speczal assessments for the support of the poor—for the admunistration of justice—for a town-hall 


—a bas ei public building—or other local purposes 
ve, therefore, only given in the above tabular statement such figures as illustrate generally the 


form; I 


The returns from each district are not alike in 


wealth and social state of each district in Western Canada 


The advantages of this fine country for 
settlers, may be estimated by the wealth 
which the above table exhibits. Take 
for example the followmg return of mulls, 
foundries, factories, &c., im the Home Dis- 
tnet, and city of Toronto, showmg the 
estimated value of machinery, &c., con- 
nected therewith. 

Grist Mills mn April, 1844, 75 . value £125,000 
Erected since—9 mulls, 25 pair stones 
189 Saw Mills ; ‘ ‘ . - 47,250 
12 Oatmeal Mills . . ? . ‘ 
4 Iron Foundries, propelled by steam— city 
5 Small ones, not steam . “ i 
10 Woollen Factories, not steam =. 

43 Carding Machines ‘ ‘ 


1 Edged-tool Factory—city . : PF 1,500 
3 Starch Factories—1 in city : 1,550 
23 Distilleries—3 in city ‘ . ‘ 8,825 
21 Breweries—5 in city ; ; - 12,450 
1 Pail plan cena. s : : : % 1,000 
4 Soap and Candle Factories—city . Z 8,700 
1 Cabinet and Chair Factory, by steam 1,000 
3 Cabinet and Piano Manufactories—city 1,200 
1 Paper Mill—5 miles from city : : 1,500 
31 Tanneries—2 in city . A . ‘ 8,050 
1 Snuff maufactory—city : . 250 
1 Soda Estabhshment . . . 380 

£291,805 





A man with health and strength, industry 


and honesty, may soon become independent 
in Canada, and realise the boast, that it 1s 
decidedly the “ poor may’s land.” 

It has been alleged that Canada has been 
standing still while the Umited States was 
all activity, bustle, and progress; but such 
1s not the case: it has been well observed, 
that “within the last 25 years, the Rideau, 
Welland, and St. Lawrence Canals, some of 
the most magnificent and important under- 
takimgs m the world, have been commenced 
and completed.” In the year 1799, the 
whole of the Home District contained only 
224 inhabitants; m 1848, 1t had a popula- 
tion of 106,995. Twenty years ago, London, 
Hamilton, Bytown, and Cobourg, scarcely 
had an existence; now they are flounshing 
towns, with handsome houses, and spacious 
public buildings, and their outskirts studded 
with elegant villas. 

The facts contamed in this volume amply 
attest the good government of Canada, and 
the benefits which the province has denved 
from British connexion. 
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The Assessment Returns of W. Canada for the year 1848 give the following results -— 
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AGRICULTURAL STATE OF WESTERN CANADA IN 1848. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE OF WESTERN CANADA. 


The average yield of the several crops in 


the Eastern District, for example, of Western | fi 


Canada, for the last ten years has been :— 

wheat, about 25 bushels per acre; corn, 

40; oats, 40; barley, 30; peas, 35 bushels 
er acre. 

It will be perceived that agricultural pro- 
duce is the staple of the colony: various 
manufactories are now however arising ; and 
the engines of many steam vessels on the 
lakes, have been made in Canada. About 
60 large class steamers have been built and 
fitted out for the navigation of the lakes, 
and no accident by explosion has occurred. 
‘Woollens, linens, and flannels for domestic 
use, are made in every district; whiskey 
distilleries, breweries, foundries, tanneries, 
pot, pearl-ash, soap, and candle manufac- 
tories, are very numerous. The quantity of 
maple sugar made in Western Canada, m 
1848, was 4,140,667 lbs., or nearly 6 Ibs. 
for each individual. Apples, pears, plums, 
peaches, cherries, raspbernes, currants, 
strawberries, goosebermes, and damsons, 
flourish when cultivated. On the shores of 
Lake Erie peaches have been sold at a 
quarter of a dollar per bushel, and apples 
are sold on the banks of the river Thames 
at three-pence-halfpenny per bushel. All 
culinary vegetables arrive at perfection. 
Pumpkins and squashes grow in the open 
fields to an enormous size; 50 to 80 pounds 
weight is not unusual. The fishenes of the 
great lakes are now being appreciated ; 1ron 
and copper ore abound, and are of good 
quality. 

But the main sources of wealth consist of 
millons of acres of fertilessoiul, a gemal 
climate, industrious people, and a market 
such as England, ready to receive at all times 
an incalculable quantity of human food, and 
to furnish in return, abundance of manu- 
factures at the cheapest rate. 

The number of proprietors of real estates 
liable to assessment in Western Canada, in 
1848, was 60,000 to 65,000; and the num- 
ber of acres occupied, 8,613,591 — 133 
acres to each proprietor ; allowing 1,780,152 
acres of land to be arable, and 766,768 pas- 
ture = 2,546,920; and considering that the 
great body of the people are supported by 
agriculture, there are more than 38 acres to 
each mouth. 

The number of acres returned under 
tillage was 1,780,152; and under designated 
crops, as follows:—wheat, 593,695 ; barley, 
29,324; rye, 38,542; oats, 285,571; peas, 
82,516; maize, 51,997; buck-wheat, 26,653; 
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1,165,004; add 
or omissions 10 per cent., 116,500. Grand 
total under designated crops, 1,281,504 
acres; which leaves 498,638 unaccounted 
for, probably appropriated in gardens, town- 
plots, &c. 

The unproductive lands in Western Can- 
ada comprise 571,139 acres, or about 6°63 
per cent.; but a large portion returned as 
unfit for cultivation, are swamp lands, which 
only require drainage. 

In England the unprofitable lands are 
estimated at 10 per cent. of the whole area. 
The value of the uncultivated lands, viz.: 
5,849,406 acres, at £1 9s. 2d. per acre, is 
£8,530,383; of the cultivated, viz.: 2,546,920 
acres, at £3 10s. 10d. per acre= £,920,341; 
total, £17,550,725. Western Canada, as a 
Bnitish colony, offers a favourable contrast 
to the Umted States as regards agricultural 
produce. The Statistical Reporter for the 
province makes the followmg remarks 
thereon :—“ In 1840 the population of the 
United States was 17,063,353 ; and in 1847, 
20,746,400. In 1842 the population of 
Western Canada was 486,055 ; and in 1848, 
723,332.” 


potatos, 56,796 acres 











Umted States. 
Quantity 
Gross Gross Pi nee ; 
quantity mm | quantity in | ! n 
Crops ied or q i 847° 
1840 | 1847 
Wheat— bushels; 84,823,272 | 11,245,500 | 496 | 550 
Barley 4,161,504 5,649,9 25 28 
Oats a 123,071,341 | 167,867,000 | 721 | 809 
Rye 5 18,645,567 } 29,222,700 } 109 | 142 
Buckwheat ,, 7,291,703 | 11,673,508 | 043 | 656 
Maize as 377,531,875 | 539,350,000 [2212 | 2601 
Potatos s 108,295,108 | 100,965,000 | 635 | 486 
Peas » Not given jin either rejturns 
Canada. 
Quantity 
Gross ane hays 
Crops quantity in | quantity in abitant. 
- i343, iss? a 
1842 | 1847 
Wheat— bushels 7,558,773 | 662 | 1045 
Barley ” 615,727 | 212] 071 
Oats 3 7,055,730 | 985 | 975 
Rye ” 446,293 | 060 | 062 
Buckwheat ,, 432,573 | 0°72 | 060 
Maize ‘ 1,137,555 | 142 | 157 
Potatos is 4,761,331 | 1662 | 657 
Peas e 1,753,846 45 | 242 








From the above table it will be seen that 
in proportion to the extent and population, 
Canada 1s a more agricultural and fertile 
country than the United States; the surplus 
of wheat is very great. The usual quantity 
allowed for the consumption of each inhabi- 
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186 PRICES OF LAND WILD AND CLEARED IN WESTERN CANADA. 


tant is generally 5 bushels, which would 
leave for export one-half the produce of the 
country. The large quantity of Indian corn 
yrown in the States, enables them, by mak- 
ing it a staple of consumption, to export 
a large stock of flour. In Canada, on the 
contrary, little Indian corn 1s grown, and 
wheat becomes of necessity the great artacle 


of food. 


If we take the produce for 1847 at the 
lowest average prices, we have as the value 


of the products of Canada :— 





Products. 


Wheat. 


Oats 
Rye 
Maize. . 


Buckwheat ; 


Peas 
Potatos 





“In making the foregoing comparison be- 
tween the crops of the Umted States and 
Canada, a remark has been made which 
requires some observation. 
be unjust to take the whole of the former 
country, whereas some portions do not pro- 
Lowsana and Flonda for 
mstance, whose united population 1s about 
600,000; we will take therefore those states 
which produce the greatest quantity, viz:— 


duce wheat, 


United States. Population. 


New York. . 
Pennsylvania . 


Virgina 
Ohio 
Indiana 


“With respect to Michigan, 1t 1s worth 
while to examme the returns; in 1840 the 
population of that State, was 212,267, and its 
produce 1m wheat was 2,157,108 bushels. In 
1848 the population is rated at 420,000, and 
the wheat crop at 10,000,000 bushels, and 
other crops at 22,110,000, 
32,000,000 bushels. 


State? Accor 


whole male 


15 and 70 w 
allowing 75 


Barley . om 


Bushels. Average 


prices 
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Wheat. 


Bushels 


000 15,500,000 


15,200,000 
12,250,000 
20,000,000 

8,500,000 


£ 
1,322,785 
440,983 


219,230 15 
356,329 16 


BOORDGHOGN® 


It 1s stated to 


making together 
; How does that stand 
with regard to the available labour of th. 
ding to the ratio of 1841, the 
population between the ages of 
ould be at 127,000, of whom 
per cent. to be engaged in agri 
culture we have 92,000 ise aolloct “das 


enormous harvest of grain, above B50 
bushels to each man. The wheet i 
about 24 bushels to each inhabitant.” 

Cattle increase with great rapidity in 
Canada, especially in the western part of 
he province, where the winters are not 
severe, 


Catile in Western Canada. 


Deseription. 1842. 1848. Increase. — 


Neat Cattle 504,963 565,845 60,882 12 


| Horses. 113,675 |151,3889 37,714 33 


Hogs . 394,866 484.241 89875 23 


Sheep. . 575,730 833,807 258,077 465 


Western Canada will become a great 
sheep country. In 1842 the wool produced 
was 1,302,510 Ibs; in 1848, 2,339,756 Ibs. 
In the United States the number of sheep 
im 1840 was 19,311,374 and the wool pro- 
duced 35,802,114 Ibs. 

The quantity of lands surveyed and 
granted in Eastern and Western Canada, 
will be seen im the following tables; the 
subject of emigration, in connexion with the 
waste and unoccupied lands, will be given 
at the conclusion of the description of the 
whole of British America, to which the data 
ae by offical authorities apply gen- 
erally. 

The remarks made in 1846 by the instruc- 
tive editor of the Canadian Gazetteer (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) respectmg the pmice of land 
in Western Canada, deserve the notace of 
emigrants. ‘ All lands in the possession of 
the crown, with very few exceptions, are 
sold at 8s. cuswency per aere, which may be 
paid for either in cash or scrip. This scrip 
is usually to be purchased at a discount of 
20, 25, and sometames 80 ie eae If the 
unmigrant gets it at a reduction of 25 per 
cent., his land will only eost him 6s. currency 
per acre, which is three pence per acre less 
than the government price of land in the 
United States. There are about 2,800,000 
acres of the crown lands m Western Canada 
surveyed and ready to be disposed of at this 
price, exclusive of the clergy reserves.” Land 
may be purchased of private individuals in 
the different districts of Western Canada at 
the following rates:—in Victoria district, 
near the frontier, 4 to 10 dollars per acre 
for wild (uncultivated) land, and for culti- 
vated farms, including buildings, 20 to 35 
dollars per acre. In the back townships, 
wild land 1 to 4; cultivated, 8 to 20 dollars 
per acre. Other districts similar. 
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The quantity of land originally surveyed in 
Western Canada, including that surrendered 
by the Indian tribes, was about 18,153,219 
acres, which have been appropriated as fol- 
lows:—To the United Emigrant Loyalists, 
and for various claims, 10,404,663 acres. 
Of this amount the Umted Emigrant Loy- 
alists who quitted the United States during 
the war against England received about 
3,206,987 acres; the Canadian Mhhtia 
about 730,709 acres; Discharged Soldiers 
and Seamen, 449,400 acres; Magistrates 
and Barristers, 255,500 acres; Legislative 
Councillors and their families, 142,960 acres. 
The Clergy Reserves, consisting of one- 
seventh of the surveyed cultivable lands, set 
apart by George III. for the support of the 
Christian religion, amounted to 2,407,687 








Date of Sur- 


Name of Tribe 
render 


20th July, 1820} Mohawks of Quinte Bay . 


Amount o 
No. off No of : 
Tribe | acres sold. Annuity in 


33,280 


PURCHASE OF INDIAN LANDS IN WESTERN CANADA. 


acres. There has been allotted for educa- 
tional purposes to King’s College, Toronto, 
225,944 acres; to Upper Canada College. 
63,642 acres; to Grammar Schools, 258,330 
acres. The Canada Company have pur- 
chased 2,484,418 acres. The Indian Reser- 
vations not disposed of amount to 808,540 
acres; the lands remaining on _ hand, 
1,500,000 acres; and the unsurveyed lands 
are about 13,500,000 acres; of which it is 
estimated 9,000,000 acres are fit for culti- 
vation. About half the surveyed lands of 
Western Canada have been purchased from 
the Indians since 1818, and Mr. W. H. 
Smith, m his valuable Canadian Gazetteer, 
gives the following statement of the quantity 
of land bought, and the price paid by the 
British Government:— 






Conditions. 
Currency. 






£450 0 


£2 10s. to each member of the tribe, but not 
to exceed £450 


3let May, 1819 | Mississagas of Alnwick 2,748,000 642 10 | Ditto, but not to exceed £642 10s. 
28th Oct , 1818 | Ditto of Credit River 648,000 522 10 

bth Nov, 1818 |{ Ditto of Race and Mud 1,951,000 | 740 0 = 

17th Oct., 1818 | Chippewas of Lake Huron 1,592,000 | 1,200 







26th April,1825|{ ee Sse Chaar 


oor 1,129 
9th May, 1820 | Ditte of River Thames 
25th Oct., 1826 | Moravians of ditto . 


9th Ang, 1836 | Saugeen Indians 
Totals, 


These purchases give the government and 
people of England the nght of those lands 
m Canada, and im the event of separa- 
tion or annexation to the United States, 
the people of England would require indem- 
nification for their property. 

£15,000 a-year is still annually voted by 
the British Parhament for the payment of 
the several sums due to the Indians, who 
are located in different parts of the pro- 
vince, and in some instances converted to 
Christianity ; their numbers are, however, 
fast dimimshing, and at no distant time 
they will probably be extinct. About 1,140 
Chippewas reside on Walpole Island m Lake 
St. Clar. Members of the Chippewas, 
Munsees, Oneidas, Pottawatamies, and 
Moravian Delawares, are located on the 
banks of the river Thames, in the town- 
ships of Orford, Delaware, and Caradoc. 
Another Chippewa tnbe are esiabhshed at 
Sarnia, at the head of Lake St. Clair; Sir 
J. Colborne endeavoured to civilize this 


2,200,000 


680,000 
25,000 
150,000 





If the tribe decreases one-half, the annuity 
is to decrease in the same proportion, the 
oy ae number specified in the deed 1s 


SO 
£2 10s to each member of the tnbe, but not 
to exceed £600 yearly. 


£2 102 to each member of the tribe, not to 
increase, but to decrease with its diamimu- 
faon. 


tribe, and they have made some improve- 
ments in agriculture. The Saugeens are 
resident in two villages situated at the 
mouth of the Saugeen and at Owen Sound. 
The principal Indian settlement is at Mana- 
toulmn Island, where the British officers 
and clergymen who are appointed super- 
intendents by her majesty’s governmént 
reside. The Indians here are becoming 
more settled, and are being baptized. 

Of the “Clergy Reserves” in Western 
Canada there were sold, from 1829 to 1838, 
400,742 acres; and during the same period, 
of the Crown Lands mn Western Canada 
only 100,317 acres were sold. In Eastern 
Canada there has been no sale of Clergy 
Reserves since 1838, Hither the lands thu: 
appropriated for the support of the different 
ministers of the Christian religion have been 
mismanaged, or the price asked for those 
lands have been too high. 

The “Canada Company,” which was 
mcorporated by royal charter, 19th August 


THE “CANADA COMPANY.”—TIMBER TRADE. 


1826, with a capital of £1,000,000, has 
purchased of reserved and other lands in 
Western Canada 2,484,413 acres: of these, 
1,300,000 acres are held in dispersed blocks, 
m sizes of 200 to 2,000, 10,000, 12,000, and 
14,000 acres, and the remainder is com- 
prised in the Huron tract, which was 
granted in leu of one moiety of the clergy 
reserves scattered throughout the province. 
This company has effected great good, 1ts 
settlements are among the most flourishing 
m the province, and the people therem 
strongly attached to the Bmtish crown. 
All the obligations of the company have 
been faithfully fulfilled; they stipulated to 
pay for their lands as follows :—On Ist July, 
1827, £20,000; three following years, each, 
£15,000; m 1831, £16,000; m 1832, 
£17,000; in 1833, £18,000; in 18384, 
£19,000; in 1835, £20,000; and thereafter 
the sum of £20,000 annually, until 16 years 
shall have expired from Ist July, 1826, at 
which time their payments reached £295,000 
From this sum the Company was authorised 
to deduct £45,000 for the construction of 
works of public utility within the Huron 
tract; and to this fund the Company have 
made large additions. Its affairs are mar- 
aged by a board of directors, resident in 
London, and affords an illustration of the 
beneficial working of corporate bodies in the 
distant possessions of the crown. 

StarteE Propvucts.—Timber now forms 
the largest item in the exportable products 
of Canada; the quantity in, and adjacent to 
the colony is so great that it must, in all 
human probability, continue to yield wealth 
to the province for many years. In the 
“lumber” trade, as it 1s termed, a large 
amount of capital is employed; about one 
milhon and a half sterling 1s mvested in the 
neighbourhood of Quebec m erecting saw 
mills, making log ponds, building craft for 
the transmission of deals, and forming a 
secure riding for vessels in the strong tide- 
way of the St. Lawrence, while the timber 
is being shipped. In different ways this 
business offers immediate employment to 
the poorest class of immigrants, and fur- 
nishes them with the means of support 
through the severity of a long winter, 
while it enables new settlers more readily 
to establish themselves. Until the land 
be cleared, its cultivation is, of course, 1m- 
possible; the “ lumberer” is therefore the 
pioneer of the agriculturist, and the trees 
which were an incumbrance, are, by his 
aasistance, converted into money, and the 
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settler enabled to add to his means of tilling 
the soil. 


The quantity of timber annually supplied 
by the Canadian forests 1s enormous; for 
instance, in 1846 there arnved at Quebec, 
from the interior—of white pine, 24,705,287 
feet; red pine, 5,270,600; pine deals, 
1,316,401 jneces; spruce deals, 916,933 
pieces; oak, 2,756,754 feet; elm, 3,472,303 
feet ; ash, 250,432 feet; birch, 241,683 feet: 
Tamarac, 598,584 feet. The Western and 
Eastern pine, oak, elm, ash, and birch, are 
all square timber. In the section on New 
Brunswick the forest trees of British North 
America will be described. 

The forests on the Ottawa contribute an 
annually increasing supply. During the 
three years ending 1840 there passed down 
the Ottawa—of white pine, 49,783 feet; 
red pine, 253,163; oak and elm, 7,834; 
deals, 46,250; and saw logs, 48,272 pieces.- 
The country around the Saguenay also con- 
tributes an immense quantity. 

In order to facihtate the transit of timber 
on the Ottawa, and avert the danger attendant 
on passing the rapids, government have con- 
structed “slides” over several of the principal 
falls, those over the Chaudiére have been 
recently visited by Mr. Barker, who says— 


“They are four in number, three about 100 feet 
long each, and one 200 feet long; all 26 feet wide 
(which 1s the general width of all crib slides), over- 
covering a fall averaging generally 35 feet. In the 
first, or upper slide, an ingenious arrangement to 
regulate the pitch of water on the slides has been 
introduced, consisting of two large gates (as stron 
as oak and iron can make them) similar to loc 
gates, only laid flat, the upper one overla gap, Had 
under one, and forming a part of the shde. ow, 
the water being let in under these gates by the level 
above, lifts them up by hydraulic pressure; and by 
means of another wicket to let the water out below, 
the level 1s regulated to any required pitch, or shut 
off altogether by simply turning a wrench, thus 
showing how easily a tremendous power can be con- 
trolled—a volume of water equal to 150 feet area can 
be let down the slides, or shut off instantly. These 
shdes have been m use three years, and cost upwards 
of £5,000 The Chute slide is the best on the river; 
it 18 350 feet long, which, with the head gates, over- 
cover a fall of nearly 40 feet. This slide 1s built in 
the form of a reversed curve instead of an inclined 
plane; the advantages of this shape are, that the 
timber is prevented running out of the cribs when 
the timber 1s of unequal size. To illustrate this more 
fully—when cribs are passing down a slide, the 
largest pieces drag upon the bottom or floor of the 
shde, and the water floats out the smaller pieces, 
leaving the crib a wreck, which has generally to be 
pulled to pieces, and caught below and rafted over 
again, causing much delay and danger to the men. 
This shde in 46 and ’47, passed about 22,000 cribs, 
at 5s each, thus more than paying the first cost in 
two years, which was less than £5,000.” 
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The “lumber” trade on the Ottawa and 
its branches, it 1s estimated, gives employ- 
ment to about 10,000 men, who are fast 
setthng that section of the country. The 
Trent, and its tmbutaries, with the Bay of 
Quinte, employ also about 10,000 men. No 
very accurate estimate can be made as to 
the numbers employed westward. In the 
population returns the “ lumberers” are not 


FISHERIES, SHIPPING, 


AND POTASH TRADE. 


usually given; but the able compiler of the 
Canadian “ Blue Books,” thinks that the 
number engaged in this branch of industry 
1s from 25,000 to 30,000, with a large num- 
ber of cattle. 

The different sections of the province 
where the “lumber” trade 1s carried on 18 
thus shown in the official returns for 
1846 :— 








Red Pine. Oak. Elm. 

Pieces. Feet. |Pieces} Feet. |Pieces| Feet. 
4,264 68,592 65 1,904; 691 24,449 
8,391 249,579|10,061 |] 320,130)54,688 |2,009,848 
5 178|32,212 |1,995,358| 1,911| 77,494 
3,964 | 120,794] 4,163| 77,754'21,952| 750,823 
3,959 | 133,155] 38] 1,354| 1,489] 42,442 
1,778 67,460} 817 21,895' 8,046] 264,728 
118,131 |4,543,549| 5,184 | 126,272 4,487) 133,801 
1,213 53,936 562 15,078} 3,940! 168,718 


er rn f een | rere | rey | veeneeneaeS fener | enema feria 


White Pine. 
Pieces. Feet. 
Quebec and Montreal . 22,624 | 1,163,081 
St. Lawrence from Mon- 
treal to head of Lake 
Ontario . . . . .|108,541 | 7,567,662 
3. Grand Riverand Lake Ene} 4,508 279,763 
4. Ottawa and tributaries be- 
low Bytown . . .| 92,827 | 4,988,337 
5. Gatmeau . 23,284 | 1,477,357 
fi Rideau. . . .. . 26,527 1,653,851 
7. Ottawa and tributaries be- 
low Bytown - «| 125,780 | 7,532,764 
8. United States . . 599 35,453 
Total mm 1846 . | 404,690 
Do, in 1845 . | 404,246 


24,698,268 | 141,705 |5,237,243|53,102 |2,539,754/97,204 |3,472,303 
19,141,982 | 115,432 |4,444,515/38,841 |1,834,485/42,847 |1,567,108 





Fisheries—None organized. Many hun- 
dred barrels of white fish are annually 
taken, and salmon, trout, shad, pike, pick- 
erel, herring, black and white bass, mask- 
monge, sturgeon, mullet, chub, and perch, 
are caught im great numbers. The value 
cannot be ascertaimed. 

The exports of fish from Quebec, and the 
coasts of Gaspé, New Carlisle, and the 
Magdalen Islands, was for 1846, — cod, 
91,124 ewt , and 274 barrels (value £56,614) ; 
haddocks, 396 tubs and 60 cwt; pickled 
fish, 926 barrels and 44 half barrels; salmon, 
77 barrels and 154 half barrels ; cod-sounds, 
2 barrels and 75 kegs; fisb-oil, 35,781 
gallons (value £3,452); blubber, 482 gal- 
lons; seal-skins, 9,000. The valuc of all 
the above was £62,104. 

Shupping.— Built and registered at Quebec, 
45 ships and brigs, tounage 33,725; and 9 
schooners, tonnage 610, and at Montreal 
9 vessels, tonnage 1,032. From 30 to 45 
steamers, ranging from 80 to 500 tons, 
have been registered at the above ports. 
The greater number are employed as pas- 
sage boats, or for towmg. There are many 
small steamers, from 30 to 90 tons, not 
registered, running from Montreal to King- 


scend by the St. Lawrence, and return by 
the Rideau canal. 


The registered tonnage on the Lake trade, 
exclusive of steam-boats and iron boats, 
barges, &c , engaged m the forwarding trade 
between Kingston and Montreal, 1s esti- 
mated for the year 1846 at 17 or 18,000 
tons. A great portion of the trade on the 
lower lakes (the import trade altogether), 
and nearly the whole on the upper lakes, 
is carried on in American bottoms The 
steamers, propellers, and other vessels owned 
on Lake Ontario, and employed on the 
inland waters of Canada, were, in 1846, 57 
steamers (2 of iron), value £350,000, 6 large 
propellers, value £14,000; 2 ships, 5 brig- 
antines, and 94 schooners of 80 tons, and 
upwards, value £150,000 ; barges 300, value 
£80,000; 7 mver-propellers, value £7,000; 
small craft under 30 tons, value £17,000. 

Ashes—(pot and pearl)—are prepared in 
large quantities by the settlers when clearing 
their lands, to assist them meanwhile in 
purchasing provisions. The exports average 
annually 22,000 barrels of pot, and 12,000 
barrels of pearl ashes. The ashes are the 
residue after the burning of timber or plants 
growing at a distance from the sea shore. 
The Canadian ashes conta a greater pro- 


ston and the intervening ports; they d | Portion of real potash, than those of Dantzic 
ports; they de- 


or of Russia. 


Grau is rapidly becoming a valuable 
staple product. In 1838 there was no wheat 
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exported from Canada by sea; in 1847, | in a fair season, 300 lbs. of sugar, 25 gallons 


628,001 bushels; flour in 1838, 59,204, 
in 1847, 650,030 barrels; oats in 1838, none, 
in 1847, 163,805 barrels; oatmeal, 21,999 
barrels; barley, creased from 146 to 23,612 
bushels; peas, from 1,415 to 119,252 bushels; 
beef, from 430 to 2,000 barrels; butter, from 
80,000 to 1,000,000 Ibs. between 1888 and 
1847. The annals of few countries record 
such an increase in the production of food, 
beyond the supply required for a rapidly 
increasing population. Every bushel of 
grain, every pound of meat that Canada can 
raise and rear, finds an immediate and 
profitable market in England, and this 
stimulus is causing a yearly extension of 
agriculture. 

Many districts in Western Canada are well 
adapted for the growth of maize or Indian 
corn. The production of this article of 
food in the United States was m 1840, 
377,531,875 bushels; in 1841, 387,380,185 
bushels; mm 1842, 494,618,306 bushels. It 
is the great staple of the agnicultural pro- 
duce of the States; each family of 5 persons, 
consumes on an average 85 bushels per 
annum; it 1s uscd for distillation, sugar is 
manufactured from the stalk, and it is 
kiln-dned, ground into meal, and largely 
exported. A farmer at Ida, in the United 
States, declares, that on 5 acres of land 
which had been cleared for 20 years, grown 
wheat for 18 years, and never manured, he 
obtained from 2 bushels of corn 972 bushels 
of ears, each bushel of ears weighing 37 lbs.; 
expense, 44 dollars; receipts, 223 dollars ; 
net, 179 dollars. 

The farmers of Western Canada are now 
turning their attention to the growth of 
maize, which, it is considered, would tend 
greatly to increase their supply of good 
pork for the markets of Europe. 

Horned cattle, sheep, and swine, multiply 
with extraordinary rapidity, and animal food 
will, doubtless, ultumately form a large item 
in the exportable products of Canada. 

Maple Sugar is made in large quantities. 
Eastern Canada in 1844 produced 2,272,457 
ibs.; and Western Canada in 1847, 3,764,243 
Ibs.; total, 6,463,845 Ibs. The raw ma- 
terial is obtamed from the maple tree (acer 
saccharinum), which is tapped in spring 
with a gauge, by passing it obliquely up- 
wards an inch or more in the wood; the 
sap flows with considerable rapidity, is 
boiled down, and clamfied, and the sugar 
mounts to 5 per cent. of the whole sap. 
150 trees of 10 to 15 years old, will yneld, 


of molasses, and a barrel of vinegar. There 
are extensive forests of the sugar maple tree 
in Canada, especially about Lake Huron, 
and many Indians are now engaged in the 
manufacture. The maple is a beautiful 
tree; the wood vies with black walnut and 
mahogany for durability and beauty; the 
ashes abound in alkah. The trees which 
come up after the first clearing, produce a 
more saccharine sap than the original forest 
maples. In the United States a very large 
quantity of maple sugar 1s prepared. 

Manufactures.—There are many domestic 
looms, particularly in Eastern Canada (about 
15,000), and several manufactories have been 
projected, and some established for spmning 
cotton. <A factory on the Richelieu river, 
nearly opposite St. John’s, produces cotton 
wadding 12 yards long, by 1 wide—even in 
its texture, double glazed, and free from 
hnt. A mull is bemg constructed at Sher- 
brooke to drive 1,000 spindles, capable ot 
turning out yearly 300,000 yards of cotton 
cloth. 

The quantity of iron smelted in Eastern 
and Western Canada 1s considerable, and of 
excellent quality. Copper is also becoming 
a valuable article in the provincial products. 

Shipbuilding 1s a profitable branch of 
trade. In 5 years endimg 1882, the ship- 
ping bwilt averaged annually about 5,000 
tons; m one month of 1845 (February), there 
were building in the several dockyards at 
Quebec 28 vessels, whose tonnage was 
19,110; and the number of artizans em- 
ployed in ther construction was 2,400. 
About 60 large class steamers have been 
built for the navigation of the lakes and 
rivers, the machinery of which was entirely 
constructed m Canada. The schooners 
plyimg on the lakes range from 20 to 200 
tons—all bmlt im Western Canada. The 
steamers range from 50 to 700 tons. 

IntTeERNAL TrapE.—Inland commerce is 
very active, especially on the great lakes and 
adjacent canals. Its mcrease may be con- 
jectured from the traffic on the Welland 
canal, which connects Lakes Ene and On- 
taro, and extends about 38 miles. In 1829 
1t was rendered partially available ; in 1837 
the tolls collected amounted to £5,516; and 
in 1847, to £30,549. The Cornwall Canal 
recently constructed, yielded in 1845 tolls 
amounting to £51, and in 1847, £3,336. 

The revenue collected at the port of To- 
ronto, on Lake Ontario, was, im 1841, 
£5,050; in 1847, £32,678. At Kingston, 
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on Lake Ontano, the customs yielded in 
1842, £6,826; in 1847, £17,584. The gross 
customs collected at different mland ports 
in Western Canada, was in 1842, £10,723; 
m 1847, £40,009. At the mland ports m 
Eastern Canada, the increase was from 
£2,278 to £9,765. 

The exports by land from Canada to the 
Umted States, amounted m 1832, to 
3,641,385 dollars, and m 1841, to 6,656,564 
dollars. The total exports from Canada to 
the United States by land for the ten years, 
ending 1841, were in value, 40,645,643; and 
the total :mports mto Canada from the United 
States for the same period, 18,480,234 dol- 
lars; showmg a balance in favour of Canada 
of exports over umports, 22,165,643 dollars 

The “slides” on the Ottawa yielded tolls 
for timber passmg m 1845, £946; m 1846, 
£6,054. The “slides” on the Trent m 
1845, £6; m 1847, £1,162. The gross 
revenue from roads was in 1842, £3,821; 
and in 1847, £21,763 The revenue from 
inland harbours imcreased in the same 
period from £1,664 to £4,643, on canals 
generally, from £18,535 to £50,131; on 
bridges, from £210 to £1,094. The amount 
of rateable property m Upper or Western 
Canada im 1825, was £997,025; m 1841, 
£5,996,609; in 1848, about £9,000,000. 
All this indicates remarkable progress, espe- 
cially as 1847-48 was a year of depressed 
trade in Canada. 

Twenty-five years ago there were only two 
newspapers published in Western Canada, 
now there are an hundred im the province; 
then there were but eight post-offices, scat- 
tered at great distances along the frontier, 
and the mail was conveyed by land from 
Lower (Eastern) to Upper (Western) Can- 
ada, once a fortnight by land, and from 
Toronto, westward, once a month; now there 
are 280 post-offices in Western Canada, and 
the frequency of postal communication in- 
creases with the rapid transmission of 
letters. In 1834 the number of post-offices 
in the Canadas was 234, in 1844 the num- 
ber was greatly creased. There are about 
5,000 mules of post roads. 

The onward progress of Canada may 
be illustrated by the following  state- 
ment respecting the county of Huron in 
Western Canada. In 1828 it was an un 
tenanted waste; in 13 years it had 6,000 
settlers ; of these 514 families went on their 
land destitute of means, and in 1841 their 
stock and improvements were valued ai 
£90,486 ;—61 familhes had means under 
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£10 a head, and their property had in- 
reased to £10,424; 254 famihes had means 
under £50 per head, and their means aug- 
mented to £40,526; and the value of 
property possessed by individuals who com- 
menced with a capital exceeding £50 per 
head, rose to £100,850. Thus the value of 
stock and improvements in the county of 
Huron became in 13 years, £242,286. 
These are not singular mstances; simular 
theering results of energy and industry, 
ire to be met with m many districts of 
Canada. 

The increase of houses in Western Can- 
ada between 1827 and 1847, was at the 
‘ate of about 10 per cent. per annum; in 
ingland from 1812 to 1831, 1t was not 3 


per cent. Grist mills in Western Canada 
increased from— 
1830 to 1835 79 1840 to 1845 58 
1835 to 1840 68 1845 to 1847 49 


The imcrease durmg the last period was, 
xonsequently, 5°13 per cent. per annum. 
The imcrease of horses from 1825 to 1847, 
was 9 per cent.; of oxen, 6 per cent.; of 
milch cows, 8 per cent.; of young cattle 
from 1810 to 1845, 12 per cent.; between 
the years 1842 and 1847, neat cattle im- 
reased 12 per cent.; horses, 33 per cent.; 
hogs, 23 per cent.; and sheep, 45 per cent. 
per annum. 

The honourable Mr. F. Hincks, the re- 
‘eiver-general of Canada, has favoured me 
with the following data, which bear evidence 
of the improvement of the province: — 


Population of Eastern Population of Western 
Canada. Canada. 

1825 . 423,630 1824 151,097 
1827 . 471,876 1832 261,060 
1831 . 511,920 1834 320,693 
1844. . . 690,782 1836 372,502 
1818 estumate 776,000 1842 486,055 

1848 723,292 


80 per cent. of the whole population derive their 
subsistence directly from agriculture 


Acres of Cultwated Land Houses of ali kinds. 
wn Western Canada. 1825 8.876 
1825 535,212 1830 12,082 
1830 775,014 1835 18,488 
1835 1,208,508 1840 28,857 
1840 1,710,000 1845 37,214 
1845 2,311,238 1848 42,937 
1848 2,673,820 
Grist Mills. Saw Mills. 

1825 71 8 1825 394 
1830 273 1830 555 
1835 352 1835 753 
1840 420 1840 963 
1845 478 1845 1,272 
1847 492 1847 1,489 
1848 527 


Public Buildings tn Western Canada. 


Town Halls ..... 68 
Churches . . . . 2 ¢ 895 
Colleges and High Schools 39 
Common Schools . . . 2,464 
Produce. 

1842 . . . 3,221,991 

Bushels of Wheat {1842 - - . 7558-773 

1842 . . . 4,788,167 

» Oats . hive . . . 7,055,730 

1842 . . . 292,970 

» Rye - igag : | 5 446,293 

1842 . . . 1,193,551 

* Peas . iigag . |: 1°753,846 

. 1842 . . . 691,359 

” Maize . 1848 . . . 1,187,555 

1842 ‘ 1,031,355 

9 Barley 1848 . . 615,727 

1842 . . 8,080,39 

ae 

Wool .... 1848 = 2,889,758 

* ea 

Neat Cattle - - 4igug |. 665,845 

1842 . . . 118,657 

Horses + + + 41848 2 2. 151,389 
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Carriages kept for pleasure Merchants’ Shops. Sheep . . . . . 1842 . Head. 575,730 
1825 .. . 687 118% ... 456 1848 . . . 833,807 
1830 ... 986|1880 ... 748 Hogs . . . . . 1842 . . . 894,366 
1835 .. . 1495 |1885 ... 982 1848. 448,241 
1840. » 1,863 | 1840 . . . 1,123 | No comparative Returns of the following :— 
1845 . . . 3,800 | 1845 . . . 1,636 y 1848 eee 
1847. . . 4,685 | 1848. 2. (1,945 Wiss a 41,590 
Falue of Assessed Property| Local direct Tazes. Butter . . . 38,380,406 
Cheese . : . 668,357 
1825 . .£2,256,874 | 1825 . . . £10,235 ? A . 
1830 . . 2,929,269 | 1830 . . . 13,335 Owing to causes which I need not explain, the 
1835 . . 3,880,994 | 1835 . . . 22.464 | last census was not taken for Eastern Canada. The 
1840 . . 6,607,426 | 1840 . . . 37,465 | Statistics given, therefore, are for Western Canada 
1845 . . 7,778,917 | 1845 . . . 76,291 | lone. 
4847 . . 8,567,001 | 1848 . , . 86,058 ManritiME CoMMERCE.—Quebec and Mon- 


treal are the seaports of Canada. In 1800 
the arrivals at Quebec consisted of 64 
vessels, with a burthen of 14,293 tons; in 
1842, 864 vessels, of 307,687 tons; and m 
1845, 1,475 vessels, of 559,712 tons. 

In the appendix to the minutes of evi- 
dence before the select committee of the 
House of Lords in 1848, the declared value 
of British and Insh produce exported from 
the Umted Kingdom to Canada, 18 stated 
for 1845 at £2,212,839, and the officral 
value of the same at £4,511,699. The 
shipping which entered the ports of the 
United Kingdom from Canada durmg the 
same year was, 1,580 vessels, of 629,824 
tons. 

The value of the import and export trade 
has increased in nearly the same ratio as 
the shippmg. The subjomed tables show 
the amount of the sea commerce for the 
8 years followmg the re-union of Hastern 
and Western Canada in 1840 :— 


Value of Imports at the Ports of Quebec and Montreal since the re-union of the Provinces. 





British Colonies. 












Other 
Great United 
Years. Br itain. West North E] h States. Pe Total. 
Indies America. Rew DETE: 
UEBEC £ £ £ £ £ 

= 1841 ‘ 74,457 715 282,610 17,343 179,109 
1842 s 5 76,701 1,016 16,275 56,363 178,084 
1843 ‘ ‘ 234,449 1,039 27,997 24,647 330,597 
1844 ‘ % 396,196 994 59,646 33,798 539,070 
1845 r; - 486,047 5,321 52,970 16,145 585,533 
1846 - ‘ 496,099 — 52,448 28,854 617,245 
1847 - ‘ 473,417 624 109,082 28,985 655,000 
1848 é : 381,625 1,585 50,803 23,302 514,393 
1849 P " 

aaa ; . | 1,632,480 — — 10,763 17,078 1,699,837 
1842 . «| 1,614,981 | 1,072 os 558 12,570 | 1,661,868 
1843 " ‘ 911,828 1,255 —_ 58,509 33,751 1,059,921 
1844 ‘ - | 1,803,226 367 es 143,219 30,922 2,034,315 
1845 é . | 1,990,864 8,329 — 190,114 20,446 2,153,631 
1846 e . | 1,734,760 3l — 90,513 $1,205 1,893,623 
1247 a - | 1,491,877 270 — 126,657 27,185 1,695,978 
1848 y . | 1,062,948 — — 107,873 17,138 1,217,604 
i 849 e e — oe ar = ae — 
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Value of Exports from Quebec and Montreal. 


A Nr te ge 


British Colonies. 








Great United 
— Britain. | West North |risewhere.| °° 
Indies America. : 
UEBEC: £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

. 1841 1,102,542 31,337 78,946 191,952 417 14,853 1,420,049 
1842 . ‘ 592,107 24,187 56,578 127,593 —_ 14,446 814,922 
1843 . | 1,068,288 | 11,133 33,706 a = 10,968 | 1,124,097 
1844 . | 1,178,326 3,381 34,899 1,025 467 3,968 1,222,067 
1845 ‘ 1,649,702 1,450 338,728 —_— 750 4,871 1,690 562 
1846 . 1,478,573 989 54,394 _— — 116 1,534,074 
1847 : 1,413,599 ae 88,551 1,859 921 329 | 1,505,259 
1848 1,034,121 ee 79,456 ae 1,618 415 | 1,115,619 
1849 ‘é 

MONTREAL : 
1841 ‘ : 526,064 11,782 35,543 2,028 — — §75,400 
1842 .  . | 865,681 | 5,137 28,137 Ast = ze 598,955 
1843 _ 285,876 5,720 27,470 — — — 319,067 
1844 2 597,276 3,444 16,766 — —_ 450 617,916 
1845 ‘ 571,096 — 21,339 — —_— — 592,436 
1846 . «| 806,697 — 18,784 = 5,293 oes 541,100 
1847 7 616,563 —_ 32,878 _— 22,587 400 697,794 
1848 . .| 283,104 27,474 = 11,124 358 322,061 
1849 . 





The variety of articles exported from the 
United Kingdom to the Bnitish North 
American Colomes is shown in a return laid 
before parhament, 22nd August, 1848, which 
states the declared value of some of the 
principal exports to Bntish North Amenica 
to be as follows, in the year 1847 :—Cotton 
manufactures, £606,614; woollen manu- 
factures, £586,151; iron and steel, £342,166; 
apparel, slops, and haberdashery, £356,006; 
lmen manufactures, £147,670; hardware 
and cutlery, £166,994; cordage, £102,807 ; 
silk manufactures, £117,425; leather, sad- 
dlery, and harness, £73,754; brass and cop- 
per manufactures, £32,515; earthenware, 
£52,869; hats, £35,984; soap and can- 
dles, £46,671; stationery, £54,157; glass, 
£33,890; tin wares, £19,809; umbrellas 
and parasols, £8,372; apothecary wares, 
£16,377 ;"musical instruments, 5,129; pain- 
ters’ colours, £24,403; plate, watches, &c., 
£17,020; books, £19,013; cabinet wares, 
£7,548; fishing tackle of all sorts, £39,496 ; 
lead and shot, £9,126; and various other arti- 
cles—the whole amounting to £3,231,480 
declared value, which is far less than the 
real value. 

The principal articles imported into the 
United Kingdom from the British North 
Amencan Colonies in 1847, consisted of 
timber not sawn or spht, 590,557 loads; 
deals, battens, or other timber sawn or 
split, 494,084 loads; staves, 32,308; ashes 


—_—_ ee 
ee ee 





(pearl and pot), 99,713 cwts.; wheat, 87,199; 
quarters; wheat and flour, 1,079,940 cwts. ; 
beef salted, 1,272 cwts.; pork do. 8,004 cwts.; 
fish, 83,486 cwts.; oil (tram and spermaceti), 
10,324 tuns; skins and furs undressed, viz., 
bear, 5,870; beaver, 23,132; fox, 27,102; 
lynx, 32,299; marten, 150,048; muk, 
42,850; musquash, 260,982; otter, 8,021; 
seal, 443,438; wolf, 10,730. The followmg 
statement shews the— 


Exports from Canada by Sea (exclusive of Timber), 
Sor the years 1838 to 1847 snclusiwe. 





Years {| Ashes Butter. 





barrels 
1838 
1839 
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CHAPTER VI. 


REVENUE, EXPENDITURE, AND FINANCIAL STATE OF CANADA; BANKS, COINS, 
CIRCULATING MEDIUM; PRICES OF PROVISIONS, WAGES OF LABOUR, WEIGHTS 
AND MEASURES; PROPERTY,’ MOVABLE AND IMMOVABLE; SUMMARY ADVICE 
ON “SEPARATION” OR “ANNEXATION,” &c. 


Revenve.—At the period of the British 
conquest of Canada the public income was 
very tnfimg; in 1806, 1t amounted to 
£29,116, and the expenditure was £35,134. 
The revenue of Eastern and Western Canada 
stood thus in the undermentioned years:— 








Revenue Receipts Expenditure 
- E Es Es 
m 3 23 | £3 | Total 
- as | ES 
£ £ 


£ £ £ £ 
1824 | 83,309 | 61,566 | 144,875 | 83,763 | 43,553| 127,316 
1839 » 147,254 [167,627 | 304,881 | 165,991 |196,310| 362,330 
1842 | United 349,483 — 476,304 
1847 506,826 —_ 458,021 
1849 |Estumated 574,640 _ 565,403 





The annual revenue of the province 1s 
denved from Custom duties, about £450,000, 
of which one-third is yielded by the mland 
ports on the lakes, and United States fron- 
tier; the remainder consists of sea Customs. 
The Excise yields £30,000 a year, which 1s 
obtained from the leensing of shops, mns, 
stills, ale and beer houses, auctioneers, 
steam-boats, hawkers and pedlars, and bil- 
hard-tables, and from a duty on auction 
sales. The Tolls from pubhe works are 
estimated for 1849, at £50,000; m 1847 
the gross receipts were £83,333; viz.: from 
canals, £50,131; harbours, £4,643; bndges, 
£1,094; locks and shdes on the Ottawa and 
Trent rivers, £5,702; roads, £21,763. The 
terntonal revenue is from £20,000 to 
£25,000 a ycar; of this sum the crown 
lands yielded in 1847, £22,330. 

Taryf or Custom Duties.—Under the 
authority of an act of the Imperial Parha- 
ment, passed in the 9th and 10th years of 
her majesty’s reign, c. 94, entitled, “ an act 
to enable the legislatures ‘of certam British 
er to repeal or reduce certain Cus- 

tom duties,” the Canadian legislature passed 
an act, No. one, 10 and 11 Vic., c. 31, on 28th 
July, 1847, repealing certain "imperial acts, 
9 and 10 Vie., c. 94, and 8 and 9 Vie., c. 
93, and various provincial acts, and imposing 
the following duties in leu of all other 
duties of Customs inwards :— 

VOL. I. 


Animals -— 
Cows and Heifers, each ‘ : ‘ 
Calves, each - , - i ‘ 
Goats, each . 
Horses, Mares, Geldings, Colts, Fillies, 
Foals, each “ : J 
Kids, each . ; i ‘ 


Lambs, each - : ‘ 
Oxen, Bulls, Steers, each . 
Pigs (sucking), each . ‘ 
Swine and Hogs, each . . 
Sheep, each . : 
Candles —Wax or Sperm, thelb. . 


Tallow, the lb 

All other kinds . P 
Chocolate, the lb. . : ‘ 
Cocoa, the lb. . . s é 
Coffee, Green, the lb. : . ‘i 

Roasted, the lb. . " 7 % 

Ground, the Ib. . ‘ : P 
Corn Brooms, the dozen . : 
Fish, Salted or Dried, per 112 Ibs. . 


Pickled, the barrel ‘ ‘ 
Flour, the barrel of 196 Ibs. . 
Fruit, viz -—Almonds, the bb. . 

Apples, the bushel . ° 

Ditto, dried, the bushel ‘ 

Currants and Figs, the Ib. 

Nuts of all kinds, the lb 

Peaches, Pears, and Quunces, the bushel 

Prunes, the lb. . 

Raisins—Muscatel, Bloom, and Bunch, 

in boxes, the Ib. " > ‘ 7 


Ditto, otherwise, the Ib. F P 
Glass — Window and Common German. 
Sheet Glass, per box of 50 feet . . 


Grain, viz. —Wheat, Barley, Buckwheat, 
Bere, Bigg, Rye, Beans, and Peas, the 


quarter 
Maize or Indian Com, the quarter of 
480 lbs. . 2 : ‘ 
Oats, the quarter . 
Meal of the above Grains, and of Wheat 
not bolted, the 196 lbs ; * - 
Bran or Shorts, the 112 ae : é 
Hops, the lb. ji . ‘ " 
Honey. the Ib. . 
India Rubber Boots ‘and Shoes, the pair a 
Leather, viz -—Goat Skins, tanned, tawed, 
or in any way dressed, the dozens. 
Lamb or Sheep Skins, tanned, tawed, or 
in any way dressed, the dozen . ‘. 
Calf Skins, tanned, tawed, or in any way 
dressed, the Ib. ‘: - ; 
Kip Skins, the Ib. P 
Harness and U A ae Leathers, the Ib. ; 
Sole Leather, ‘ ‘ 
Leather cut into shapes, the Ib. . . 
Patent or Glazed Leather, the lb. . Z 
All Leather not above described . ‘ 
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Duty Currency 
£ esd 
Leather Manufactures, viz — 
Women’s Boots and Shoes, the dozen 
Gurls’ Boots and Shoes under 7 inches in 
length, the dozen, mcluding all kinds 
Children’s Boots and Shoes over 3 mnches 


i] 
oO 
ao oOo 


in length, the dozen . 6 
Infant’s Shoes under 3 inches in length, 

the dozen . ; é . és 6 

0 

7 


Men’s Boots, the pair . 

Men’s Shoes, the pair . 

noe es under 8 inches in length, 
ep 


Oh 


Boys’ (Shoes under 8 inches in length, 
the parr. . ° 
Liquids, not Spinituous, vz — 
Ale and Beer in Casks, per gallon 
Ditto in Bottles, per dozen : 
Cider and Perry, the gallon . js 


nh Oo 


wim 


Vinegar, the gallon 
Maccaron: and Vermicelli, the Ib. 
Molasses and Treacle, the cwt. . 
Oils —Olive in casks, the gallon. . 
Ditto in jars or bottles, the Basen : 
Lard, the gallon . : ; 
Linseed Oil, the gallon . 
Sperm Oil, the gallon . 
Other Oils from creatures hving i in the 
sea. 
Paper, &c —Coarse or Wrapping, the owt. 
Bringang, the cwt. 
Writing, the cwt 
Drawing, Music, Marbled or Glazed, 
Tissue, Bristol or Drawing Cards, the lb. 
Pasteboard and Cards, the cwt 
Milled or Trunkmakers’ Boards, the owt 
Playing Cards, the pack . ° 
Potatoes, the bushel ; ‘ 
Provisions, viz —Butter, the cwt 
Cheese, the cwt. . 
Meats —Bacon and Hams, ditto salted, 
ditto pickled, the cwt 
Bacon and Hams, fresh, the cwt . 
Rum, for every gallon (of old wine mea- 
sure) proof by Sykes’ Hy drometer, all 
Spints above that strength to be re- 
duced to equivalent of proof 
Sweetened or Mixed, per gallon - 
Salt, from Mines, known as Rock Salt, and 
Salt made from Sea Water, per ton . 
Coarse, made from Salt Springs, a 
bushel ‘ 

Fine or Basket and stoved 5 per cent. 
ad valorem and per bushel. ‘ 
Spices, viz -—- Cassia, Cinnamon, and 
Cloves, the Ib . : A ; 

Nutmegs, the Ib 
era Pepper, Ginger, and id Allspice, 
t 


Mace, the Ib : 
Spirits, except Rum, as of Proof, the old 
Wine gallon 
Sweetened or Mixed, including Bitters 
per gallon : 
Su — Refined or Candy, per ‘ewt . : 
uscovado, per cwt. . 
eae Sugar (10 per cent. ad valorem) 


Bot r ioe and £10 fe 
£100 value) - : = every 
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TARIFF OR CUSTOM DUTIES IN CANADA. 


Duty Currency 
£ 3s. d. 
Sugar —In which are preserves, percwt.. 1 6 6 
Succades, including Confectionary, 20 per 
cent ad by ia and ae hg lb : . re 
S s, except Spirits, the on 
Tea, the Ib > ‘ ; 0 0 23 
Tobacco, viz ° -—Unmanufactured, the Ib. . 0 014 
Manufactured, the lb. ‘ ; 0 02 
Snuff, the lb ‘ ‘ : : : : 


Cigars, the Ib ‘ 

Wine—(in addition to 10, per cent on the 
value, including cask and bottles)— 
the old Wine gallon 

Wood —Staves, Standard or Measurement, 
per mille 

Puncheon or West India, viz -— 

White Oak, per standard mille 
Red Oak ‘5 ss 
Ash and Barrel _,, 

Deals, Pine, per Quebec standard 100 . 

Spruce a 

Handspikes, per dozen . : 

Oars, per pair " 

Planks, Boards, and all kinds of Sawed 
Lumber not herein charged with dut 
per 1000 superficial feet, inch thick, 
and so in proportion for any erate 


jt 
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thickness ; 0 76 
Pine, White, and in proportion for any 

smaller quantity thereof, ae 1000 

cubic feet . 1 50 

Red, per 1000 cubie feet ‘ 1150 
Oak, mer 1000 cubic feet . 2150 
Birch, per 1000 cubic feet 2100 
Ash, Elm, Tamarack or Hacmatac, and 

other woods not herein charged with 

duty, per 1000 cubic feet . ‘ 1 50 


The following Articles shall be hable to a ai of One 
pound on every One hundred pounds of the value 
ther eof — 

Ashes, Anchors and chain cables; Bark; Burr 
stones, unwrought, Berries, nuts, vegetables, and 
woods, used in dyeing, coals, coke, and cinders, 
Cotton wool and cotton yarn, Copper in bars, pig, 
sheathing, and sheet, Cocoa nut oil, Drugs used 
solely for dyein Flower roots, Fire ‘wood, Grease 
and Scraps, Hades, Hardwood for furniture, unman- 
a i , Hemp, flax, and tow, undressed, 
Indigo, “ae ar, rod, and nail, boiler plates, pig, 
railroad bars, scraps, and old for re-melting ; ; Junk or 
oakum, Lard, Lead in pig, Marble in block, unpo- 
hshed, "Oars of all metals; Palm oil, Resin; Saw 
logs, Straw, Sheet and hoop 1ron; steel in bar; Stone 
for building; Soda ash; Tallow; ‘Teasles, Tin, sheet 
and block; Trees, shrubs, bulbs, and Roots; Type 
metal, in blocks or pigs, Tar and pitch; ‘Wool; 
Woollen yarn, Yellow metal. 

The followny Articles shall be lable to a duty of Five 
pounds on every One hundred pounds of the value 
thereof :— 

Books, f igateiey unbound, or in sheets; Drugs, being 
in a crude or un repared state, except dye stuffs ; 
Furs, skins and peltries, dressed or undressed; Gums; 
Rice, Shingles; Tortoise shell; Wire, iron. 
The following Arircles shall be lable to a duty of Seven 

pounds ten shillings on every One hundred pounds 

of the value thereof — 

Books, blank, bound, unbound, or in sheets; Burr 


TARIFF OR CUSTOM DUTIES IN CANADA. 


stones, wrought; Chicory; Chains; Cotton, manufac- 
tures of; Cordage; Canvass; Camblets and camble- 
tines; Cane work, Casks, empty; Casts in plaster of 
Paris or composition, unless their material is other- 
wise charged with a higher duty, Drawings, engrav- 
ings, maps, globes, Extracts and essences used as 
medicines; Earthen and stoneware, Furs and skins, 
manufactures of, Fins and skins, the produce of crea- 
tures living in the sea; Feathers; Flowers, artificial, 
not silk, Goods, whose foundation 18 wool, Glass 
manufactures, not otherwise described; Gunpowder, 
Guns and fire-arms; Gold and silver leaf, Haur, 
manufactures of, Horns, horn tips and pieces; Hard- 
ware, shelf goods, and cutlery, Fate, Hemp, flax or 
tow in any way dressed; Juice of limes, Lemons or 
oranges, not mixed with spirits or sweetened, so as to 
be syrup; Ink, printers’, Ivory, bone, and horn, 
manufactures of, Lead, manufactures of, Lead for 
paint not ground with oil, Lead ground im oul for 
paint; Linen and linen manufactures, Mules and 
asses, Mustard, Medicines; Musical Instruments of 
wood, Mercury, Marble, polished or cut, Oil or 
spirits of turpentine; Oul, castor, Oil, all not other- 
wise enumerated , Oul cloth, Oysters, lobsters, turtles, 
and all other shell fish, fresh; Paints, unground, 
Paints, water colours, Paint brushes; Quills, Silk, 
raw; Silks, manufactures of, not millinery made up, 
Silk, all goods being in whole or part silk, not other- 
wise specified, Silks, sewing, cord, and tassels, Sper- 
maceti, except candles, Spunge, Starch, Straw boards 
for bookbinders, Sulphur; Tiles and roofing, Toys, 
Turpentine; Thread, linen, Vetches, Varnish, Whale- 
bone, Worsted, manufactures of, Woollen, manufac- 
tures of, Wax, Wax, manufactures of, exc pt candles, 
Wood, all manufactured articles of, having no part 
metal, and all goods, wares, and merchandizes, not 
otherwise charged with duty, and not herein declared 
to be free of duty. 


The following Articles shall be hable to a duty of Ten 
pounds on every One hundred pounds of the value 
thereof — 


Biscuits and crackers; Bastard sugar, together with 
12s. per ewt., and clayed sugar, with 15s 3d per 
ewt , Cork and cork manufactures, Eggs, Fruit, un- 
enumerated, Leather manufactures not described; 
Machines for agricultural purposes, except threshing 
machines and fanning mills; Meats prepared other- 
wise than by salt or pickle, Musical instruments of 
metal, Oul, animal, except lard—vegetable, not other- 
wise enumerated—essential, chemical and volatile, 
perfumed , Paper manufactures not otherwise charged 
with duty; Plate and plated ware, Poultry, alive, or 
dead, Sausages and puddings; Seeds, garden, flower, 
and vegetable; Soaps of all kinds, Vegetables, 
fresh; Wine, in addition to 1s. a gallon, old wine 
measure. 


The following Artecles shall be hable to a duty of 
Twelve pounds and ten shillings for every One hun- 
dred pounds of the value thereof — 


Axes and scythes; Builliard and bagatelle balls o 
wood and ivory; Balls used at bowls or nine pins 
Billiaid tables; Bagatelle tables; Camphime oil, Car- 
riages and vehicles; Carriages and vehicles, parts of, 
Castings; Clocks and watches; Clocks and watches, 
parts of, Dice; Flowers, artificial, in part or whole 
silk; Fanning or bark mills, Jewellery, set or unset; 
Machinery of all kinds and parts thereof; Silk 
millinery made up; Silk velvet; Threshing machines 
and fanning and bark mills. 


14” 


The following Articles shall be Lable to a duty of Fif- 
teen pounds on every One hundred pounds of the 
value thereof — 

Extracts, essences, and perfumery, not otherwise 
rovided for, Fish, preserved in oil, Fruit, preserved; 
inger, preserved; Pickles and sauces. 


The following Artieles shall be lable to a duty of 
Twenty pounds on every One hundred pounds of the 
value thereof — 

Roulette tables; Succades and Confectionary made 


of sugar, either in whole or in part, in addition to 2d. 
per lb. 


TABLE OF EXEMPTIONS —Anatomical Preparations 
when imported expressly for the use of any college 
or school of anatomy or surgery, incorporated by 
royal charter or act of Parhament, not imported 
for sale 

se of the Holy Scriptures printed in the United 

ingdom of Great Brita and Ireland, and not 
imported for sale 

Books and Maps and Illustrative Drawings, imported 
for the use of any library to which the public may 
have free admission, as also for the libraries of 
either branch of the legislature. 

Com and Bulhon. 

Donations of Books or Clothing specially imported 
tor the use of, or to be distributed gratuitously by 
any charitable society 1n this province. 

Fish, fresh, not described 

Horses and Carnages of Travellers, and horses, cattle, 
and carriages and other vehicles, when employed 
in carrying merchandize, together with the neces- 
sary harness and tackle, so long as the same are 
bona fide in use for that purpose, except the horses, 
cattle, carriages, and vehicles, and harness, of per- 
sons hawking goods, wares, and merchandizes 
through the province for the purpose of retail, and 
the horses, carriages, and harness of any circus or 
equestrian troop for exihibition The horses, car- 
riages, caravans, and harness of any menagerie, to 
be free Horses and cattle belonging to persons 
coming into the province for the purpose of actually 
settling therein. 

Hides, Offal, and Tallow of cattle and swine, slaugh- 
tered in bond. 

Manures of all kinds. 

Models of Machinery, and of other inventions and 
improvements In the arts 

Packages containing dutiable articles 

Philosophical Apparatus, instruments, books, maps, 
stationery, busts, and casts of marble, bronze, ala- 
baster or plaster of Paris, paintings, drawings, 
engravings, etchings, specimens of sculptures, 
cabinets of coins, medals, gems, and all other col- 
lections of antiquities, Peers the same be spe- 
cially 1mported in good faith for the use of any 
society incorporated or established for philosophical 
or literary pursuits, or for the encouragement of 
fine arts, or for the use or by the order of any umi- 
versity, college, academy, school, or seminary of 
learning within this province. 

Philosophical Apparatus, &c, &c., imported for use 
by any public lecturer for the purpose of gain, and 
to be re-exported, shall be allowed to be entered 
under bond of two good and sufficient persons for 
their exportation within the specified time. 

Arms or Clothing which any contractor or contrac- 
tors, commussary or commissaries, shall import or 
bring into the province for the use of her mere 
army and navy, or for the use of the Indian Na- 
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tions in this province: Provided the duty other- 
wise pavable would be defrayed or borne by the 
Treasury of the United Kingdom or of this pro- 
vince. 

Specimens of Natural History, Mineralogy, or Botany. 

Seeds of all kinds, farming utensils and implements 
of husbandry, and animals for the improvement of 
stock when speoly imported in good faith by any 
society incorporated or established for the encou- 
ragement of agriculture 

Wearing Apparel in actual use, and other personal 
effects not merchandize, implements and tools of 
trade of handy-craftsmen, in the occupation or 
employment of persons coming into the province 
for the purpose of actually settling therem. 


[The native produce and manufactures of all or 
any such of the other British North American colo- 
nies as shall admit the native produce and manufac- 
tures of Canada free of duty, shall be entitled to 
exemption from duties under this act, with the excep- 
tion of spirituous hquors J 


Also Salt, salted or cured meats, flour, biscuits, 
molasses, cordage, pitch, tar, turpentine, leather, 
leather-ware, fishermen’s clothing, and hosiery, 
fishing craft, utensils and instruments imported 
into the district of Gaspé from the United King- 
dom or the Channel Islands or neighbouring colo- 
nies, for the use of the fisheries carried on therein, 
ubject to such regulations as the principal officer 
of Customs at the port of Quebec shall make, and 
which he 1s hereby empowered to establish for the 
purpose of ascertaming that such articles are bona 

fide intended to be applied to the use of such 
fisheries 


REVENUE FROM CUSTOMS, EXCISE, &., IN CANADA. 


The following articles are prohilited to be imported, 
under a penalty of Fifty pounds, together with the 
Sorferture of the Parcel or Package of Goods in 
which the same shall be found — 

Books and Drawings of an immoral or indecent 
character. Com, base or counterfeit. 

In this tariff Canada levies higher 
duties on British manufactures than has 
been hitherto authorised by the Imperial 
Parhament ;—viz.: 74 per cent. :—the pre- 
vious tariff was at the rate of 5 per cent. 
There is at present no distinction made 
between British and foreign goods; it is in 
fact a free import tariff, except in so far as 
1s necessary for the obtainment of a pro- 
vincial revenue. England receives no favour 
whatever on the export of her goods to 
Canada; the Canadians are at liberty to 
“buy in the cheapest, and sell m the 
dearest market ;” and the alteration in the 
navigation laws enables them to employ the 
shipping of any country, which can carry 
their goods with the greatest economy. It 
cannot be said that the “mother country ” 
has sought any advantage from its govern- 
ment of this province of the empire. 

The gross amount of revenue from ¢cus- 
toms at the principal stations in Eastern 
and Western Canada, was in— 


Revenue. 1842. 1843. 1844, 1845. 1846. 1847, 
Districts -— £ £ 2 £ £ £ 
Quebec. ‘ 72,923 | 55,843 | 77,879 | 74,425 | 78,652 | 70,831 
Montreal . a * 152,403 | 102,482 | 223,690 | 227,765 | 179,596 | 171,285 | 140,499 
St. John’s . 17,759 | 22,350 | 36,016 | 41,165 | 40,422 | 45,411 
Hamilton 7,604 | 12,191 | 16,989 | 22,011 | 20,726 | 26,768 
Toronto . ‘ : a 8,390 | 17,603 } 25,105 | 22,195 } 33,529 | 32,678 
Kingston . ‘ és ? 6,826 9,278 | 18,527 | 19,924 | 19,273] 17,584 
Eastern Canada Inland Ports . ‘ 2,278 3,771 8,368 | 10,857 | 11,512 9,765 
Western Canada és 10,723 | 18,052 | 34,754 | 36,614 | 38,602 | 40,309 
Total F « | 278,906 | 141,570 | 441,328 | 434,956 | 422,312 | 414,631 | 334,029 
Provincial Excise Duties received . | 33,991 | 30,741 | 33,846 | 30,082 | 18,702 | 33,056 
Territorial Revenues 51,775 | 97,862 6,570 | 25,783 | 23,906 | 26,284 
Gross Revenue from Canals 18,535 | 25,751 | 38,347 | 28,957 | 39,340 | 50,131 
ee Harbours . 1,664 4,450 3,822 4,360 4,340 4,643 
. Bndges . 210 563 229] 1,432| 1,384] 1,094 
a er and Slides nn m 1,560 2,478 9,300 5,702 
” oads . - 1250 
oe es Revenue from Public id asses aie a ts 
or. . ‘ ‘ ‘ . | 24,282 | 34,604 } 44,259 | 41,039 | 61,486 
Ordinary Expenses of Management | 1,282 | 2,320| 3,524| 6339] 10,614 470 
Repairs and other Expenditure 6,580 | 6,207 | 19,292 | 7,198| 2'391 | 31,307 
Total Deductions . . =. ~Ss |_—s7,862 | 8,527] 22'816| 13,638] 13,006 | 40,778 
Nett Revenue from Public Works . | 16,369 | 26,076} 21,443 | 27,501 48,480 42,557 





a a Mi ie res 
The revenue raised for local purposes in| billiard-tables, hawkers, pedlars, stea 
“ : , steam-boat 
Western Canada is shown in the annexed|ale and beer houses, ‘ad the taxes ‘fon 
statement, which exhibits the value of| general local purposes, and exclusive of the 
assessed property in Western Canada, as|taxes and values in the various cities and 


rated under provision of an act of 
ment, including duties on shops, 


parlia-{imcorporated towns, except the 
distillenes, | Excise ors 
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Districts - : 

pat 

Western Canada. jv tlue of poral 

Pro . Pro- 10+ 
perty wmeial Dsttic 
£ £ £ £ 
Bathurst $29,410 142 2,607 2,749 
Brock 357,156 333 4,320 4,654 
Colborne 386,794 242 2,358 2,601 
Dalhousie 397,080 384 2,370 2,754 
Eastern 50 827 3,243 4,071 
Gore 66 3,031 8,740 11,772 
Home 1,105,396 2,803 10,957 3,761 
Huron 148,754 261 188 1,449 
Johnstown 459,789 1,230 4309 6,160 
London . 1,076 8,620 ay 
Midland 462,583 2,226 4,031 6,258 
Newcastle 265,271 2,335 6,100 7,485 
Niagara 519,636 922 5,909 6831 
Ottawa 111,418 120 1,208 1,328 
Prince Edward 316,703 127 2,345 2,473 
Simeve 224,485 233 3,136 3,368 
Talbot 288,646 753 2,692 3,446 
Victoria 285,1 240 2,186 2,376 
Wellington 477,613 1,515 7,066 8,582 
‘Western . 434,235 687 4,849 5,436 
Total 


The tax for schools and school-houses, m 
1848, amounted to £29,668; ditto building 
and supporting lunatic asylums, £4,348. 
Great portions of the taxes for district pur- 
poses are raised for temporary objects, such 
as repairs of particular works, building gaols 
and lock-up houses, while the school-rate 
includes a very large sum for building 
school-houses. The general average of tax- 
ation in Western Canada for purely district 
purposes, is about 3d. on the valuation in 
the districts; im cities and towns it 1s 
differently regulated. 

In ail new countries the value of the 
labour in erecting houses is much greater 
than that of the materials used. In Canada, 
the dwellings of the earher settlers are gener- 
ally termed “shanties.” Such dwellings are 
not hable to any taxes. 

The houses taxed in Western Canada 
since 1827 have been-— 


1827. ] 1832 | 1837 | 1842 | 1847 


No. of Howses 9,889) 14,560! 22,057 21,638; 42,737 
Additonal fire- é ; 
places . . 1,592, 2,080; 2,591 6,823) 9,218 


Value asses’. £ 352,304! 514,667! 761,883/1,235,189|1,679,496 


The assessments, it is stated, are very 
much below the actual value of the property 
assessed. They merely indicate the value 
according to the rate prescribed by the pro- 
vincial act regulating assessments in Upper 
Canada. By that act, the highest value at 
which a house is rated is £60, or if con- 
taining more than two fire-places, £10 more 
for ev additional fire-plate. Houses 
therefore, that have cost from £300 to 
£3,000 are, in these returns, rated as of the 


value of £60. So also mills and other valu- 

ble buildings. Cultivated land is valued 
at £1 per acre, though its actual value may, 
on the average, be estimated at £5 per acre. 
Uncultivated lands are valued at 4s. per 
acre, though the government sell none for 
less than twice that price. It would not 
be unsafe, therefore, to multiply the amount 
of the assessed value by 5, to arrive at 
an approximation to the actual value of 
the property in Upper Canada. ‘Thus, 
£7,1389,901 x 5 = £35,699,555. These 
calculations take no account also of a large 
amount of local public property, yielding a 
considerable annual revenue, such as turn- 
pike roads, market buildings, &c., belonging 
to local corporate bodies, and to the several 
districts. 

The local taxes or district rates are col- 
lected from each individual, at the rating of 
one penny in the pound, according to the 
quantity of land and other property he may 
possess, agreeably to the assessed value fixed 
by law, viz.-— 

Every acre of arable, pasture, or meadow 
land, £1; every acre of uncultivated land, 
4s ; every town lot, £50. Every house built 
with timber squared or hewed on two sides, 
of one story, with not more than two fire- 
places, £20; ditto for every additional 
fire-place, £4. Every house built of squared 
or flatted timber on two sides, of two stories, 
with not more than two fire-places, £30; 
ditto for every additional fire-place, £8. 
Every framed house under two stories in 
height, with not more than two fire-places, 
£35; ditto for every additional fire-place, 
£5. Every brick or stone house of one 
story, and not more than two fire-places, 
£40; every additional fire-place, £10. Every 
framed bnck or stone house of two stories. 
and not more than two fire-placcs, £60 ; 
ditto for every additional fire-place, £10. 
Every grist mill, wrought by water, with 
one pair of stones, £150; ditto with every 
additional pair, £50. Every saw-muill, £100. 
Every merchant’s shop, £200. Every store- 
house, £200. Every stone house, £199. 
Every horse of the age of three years and 
upwards, £8. Oxen of the age of four years 
and upwards, £4. Mulch cows, £3. Horned 
cattle, from two to four years and upwards, 
£4, Every close carnage with four wheels, 
kept for pleasure, #100. Every open car- 
nage, or curnicle, ditto, £25. Every other 
carriage, or gig, with two wheels, ditto, £20. 
Every waggon kept for pleasure, £15. 
Every stove erected and used in a room 
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where there is no fire-place, 1s considered as 
a fire-place. 

Every person inserted on the assessment 
roll is, in proportion to the estimate of his 
property, held hable to work on the high- 
ways or roads in every year, as follows .—If 
his property be rated at £25, 2 days; ditto 
£25 to £50, 3 days; ditto £50 to £75, 4 
days; ditto, £75 to £100, 5 days; ditto 
£100 to £150, 6 days; ditto £150 to £200, 
7 days; ditto £200 to £250, 8 days; ditto, 
£250 to £300, 9 days; ditto £300 to £350, 
10 days; ditto £350 to £400, 11 days, ditto 
£400 to £500, 12 days. 

For every £100 above £500 to £1000, one 
day; for every £200 above £1000 to £2000, 


ditto; for every £300 above £2000 to 
£3000, ditto, fd every £500 above £3500, 
ditto. 


Every person possessed of a waggon, cart, 
or team of horses, oxen, or beasts of burthen 
or draught used to draw the same, to work on | 
the highways 38 days Every male inhabi- 
tant, from 21 to 50, not rated on the assess- , 
ment roll, 1s compelled to work on the 
highways 3 days. Persons emigratimg to 
this province, tending to become settlers, 
and not havimg been resident 6 months, are 
exempt ; and all mdigent persons, by reason 
of sickness, age, or numerous family, are 
exempt at the discretion of the magistrates 

Any person hable may compound, if he 
thinks fit, by paymg 5s. per day for each 
cart, &c., and 2s. 6d for each day’s duty ; 
to be paid withm 10 days after demand 
made by an authorised surveyor, or the 
magistrates can issue thew distress for 
double the amount and costs. 

By subsequent resolutions for raismg 
£500,000 for makmg roads, the Canadians 
resolved :— 


Ist. That for the purpose of providing the ways 
and means for payment of the imterest on the 
sum of £500,000, to be expended on the public 
highways m this province, that the statute labour, 
now by law required to be performed, be com- 
muted for a certain sum to be paid in heu thereof 

2nd That the sum at which the commutation be 
fixed be 2s 6d for each day 

3rd _ That the followimg additional rates be imposed 
on the inhabitants of this province, the proceeds 
whereof to be applied to the payment of the in- 
terest of the sail sum of £500,000 -—Every horse 
(not being a stallion used for covering mares), 
gelding, or mare, over three years old, 1s 3d ; 
stallion used for covering mares, 2s. ; single-horse 
pleasure waggon, 2s 6d.; two-horse pleasure wag- 
gon, 58.; two-wheeled carriage used for pleasure, 
5s.; four-wheeled open carriage used for pleasure, 
10s ; four-wheeled close carnage used for pleasure, 
15s , four-wheeled carmage used for the con- 
veyance of passengers, £2 10s aa still, £5. 


HEADS OF EXPENDITURE IN CANADA. 


ExprnpituRE.—At the period of the re- 
umon of the provinces in 1840-4], a perma- 
nent civil lst was agreed to, and became 4 
part of the act of umion; viz.: 3 and 4 Vic., 
c. 35, to which the following schedules were 
annexed :— 

SCHEDULE A. 








Governor ; : 5 ; ‘ - £7,000 
Lieutenant-Governor ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,000 
Western Canada— 
1 Chef Justice ; : ‘ . 1,600 
4 Puisne Judges, at 9007. each . - 3,600 
1 Vice Chancellor ‘ : ‘ ‘ 1,125 
Eastern Canada— 
1 Chef Justice, Quebec 5 Z 1,500 
3 Puisne Judges, Quebec, at 9002. each . 2,700 
1 Chief Justice, Montreal ‘: . 1,100 
3 Puisne Judges, Montreal, at 9007. each 2,700 
1 Resident Judge at Three Rivers 900 
1 Judge of the Infemor District of St. 
Francis : . < ‘ , 500 
1 Judge of the Inferior District of Gaspé 500 
Pensions to the Judges, Salaries of the 
Attorneys and Solicitors-General, and 
Contingent and Miscellaneous Ex- 
penses of Admunistration of Justice 
throughout the Province of Canada, 20,875 
£45,000 
SCHEDULE B, 
Civil Secretaries and their Offices ‘ 8,000 
Provincial Secretaries and their Offices 3,000 
Receiver-General and his Office 3,000 
Inspector-General and his Office 2,000 
Executive Council ‘ ‘ 3,000 
Board of Works . P ‘ 2,000 
Emigrant Agent : . . , 700 
Pensions . : , , ‘ é 5,000 
Contingent Expenses of Public Offices 3,300 
Gross Total . Z ‘ ‘ £75,000 


In 1847 the payments under schedule A, 
were union act, £37,818; provincial act, 
£8,561 = £46,379. under schedule B, 
union act, £20,589, provincial act, £9,997 
= £30,586. Total, £76,967. 

The total military cost of the Canadas in 
the year 1847, for payment of troops and 
commissariat expenses was, Regulars, offi- 
cers, 222; non-commissioned officers and 
men, 5,474, payment, £196,609. Royal 
Artillery, officers, 36; men, 627; payment, 
£24,721. Royal Engineers, officers, 26; 
ho men; payment, £10,918. Commissa- 
niat expense of the whole, £37,433. The 
total payment, commissaniat expenses of the 
Canadas for 5 years, ending 3lst of March, 
1847, was £1,726,213; of which sum 
£212,715 was commissariat. The British 
expenditure for the flotilla of the Royal 
navy employed on the lakes, was in 1847, 
£8,724, of which £4,904 consisted of wages 
to officers and seamen. 


EXPENDITURE OF CANADA IN 1848, 


The estimates voted annually in the Im- 
perial Parhament for Canada, consist of two 
items ; the first is £11,578 for the clergy in 
North America. For this amount the faith 
of the British government is pledged to 
several religious bodies, viz.: to the clergy 
of the Church of England annually, £7,711; 
to the presbyterians m connexion with the 
Church of Scotland, £1,582; ditto, in con- 
nexion with that of Canada, £700; to the 
Bnitish Wesleyans, £700; and to the Roman 
catholic bishop and priests of that church, 
£1,500. Second, between £14,000 and 
£15,000 a year are voted annually for the 
North American Indians, in payment of 
their lands, as stated at page 138. 

The expenditure of the whole 
for 1848, was:— 


Interest on Provincial Debt 
T)itto on Turnpike Trusts : ‘ 
Civil Government of Eastern and Western 


province 


. £166,014 
3,172 


Canada : 33,804 
Admunistration of Justice 68,082 
Provincial Penitentiary . 15,000 
Legislature . . 29,231 
Education F : 64,870 
Agricultural Societies F 9,376 
Hospitals and other Charities A : 12,709 
Pubhe Works, exclusive of works out of 

guaranteed loan 12,167 
Militia : . : 1,847 
Light-house maintenance 4,828 
Emigration and Quarantine 752 
Pensions ‘ ‘ : 10,846 
Miscellaneous ; % 22,222 
Indian Annuities. : 6,655 
Redemption of Public Debt 15,000 

Total F £474,491 
The expenditure of £29,231 for the legis- 


lature includes, salaries and contingencies, 
£20,921; printing the laws, £3,127; re- 
turning officers, £4,733. The sum of 
£10,846 for pensions, includes militia, 
£3,779; legislative, £544; judges, £2,058; 
schedule B (union act), £4,193. The mus- 
cellaneous £20,222 includes, rent and re- 
pairs, &c. to public buildings, £10,150; rent 
of bishop’s palace, Quebec, £1,111; assess- 
ment on property at Quebec and Montreal 
£1740; expense of the provincial peniten- 
tiary commission, £1,500, and other items. 
The mulitia pensions include, 26 muihtia- 
men of Eastern Canada, at £13 10s. per 
annum, £351, disabled during the war; 96 
militia-men of Western Canada, at £18 
£1,728, disbanded during the rebellion; 11 
widows of mulitia-men killed during the 
late war, £18 each, £198 = 90 widows and 
children of militia-men who died on service 
during the late rebellion, £18 eack = £1,620. 
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The civil pensioners of the province in 
1846 were in number, 60, and of varying 
sums from £900 down to £18 a year. The 
total civil and mulitary pensions for 1846, 
amounted to £11,461. 

Finanersat State or Canapa.—It has 
been stated im the history of the province 
(see pages35—36), that previous to the re-union 
of Western with Eastern Canada, the Upper 
or Western portion, had contracted a large 
puble debt, mn the making of canals, &c. 
In June, 1841, the total outstanding debt of 
Western Canada was stated to be £213,671 
m currency, and £869,650 in sterling; the 
debt of Eastern Canada at the same period 
was £113,975 currency; total currency, 
£327,646, and sterling, £869,650, together 
m sterling, £1,335,720. Of these sums the 
debt 1m sterling, (£869,650) paid 6 per cent. 
interest in England; of the currency debt, 
£5,500 paid 8 per cent interest, £282,206, 
paid 6 per cent. ; £73,940, paid 5 per cent.; 
and the remainder from 54 to 5 per cent. 
per annum. At the period of the re-union 
of the provinces, in 1840-41, the British 
government guaranteed a loan for Canada 
of £1,500,000, to be employed in public 
works. Other loans have since been con- 
tracted, and the habuilities of Canada on the 
31st of January, 1849, stood as follows in 
sterling money — 


£ 8s. d. 
Imperial Guaranteed Loan . 1,500,000 0 0O 
Debentures, principal and interest, 
payable m London . 1,018,375 7 7 
Ditto, payable in Canada 530,729 10 10 
Ditto, in small Debentures 71,749 6 4 
Unfunded Debt . 3 102,985 3 11 
Balance at credit of the Consoli 
dated Revenue Fund 170,855 19 9 
Redemption of Debt . 291,041 10 10 
Special Funds managed by the 
Province . : : , . 418,021 8 3 
Debentures issued by way of loan 
on security of specific taxes or 
mortgage . : : ‘ - 133,315 10 4 
Sinking Fund . . ‘ . 44,000 0 0 
Total £4,281,074 6 10 


Of this total of £4,281,074 sterling, 
£3,703,781 have been expended on vanous 
pubhe works, which now yield a net rev- 
enue of £60,000 to £80,000 a year, and 
is annually mecreasing. The debentures, 
£133,315, have been loaned on ample se- 
curity to the commissioners for erecting the 
Toronto Lunatic Society; to the Law So- 
ciety at Toronto; and to the sufferers by 
the Quebec fire,— secured by mortgages on 
real property. The following is a detailed 
statement of the cost of these public works, 
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which are unegualled for their magnitude 
and utility, by those of any other possession 


of the British crown. & a. 
St. Lawrence Canals* . P 1,442,314 1 8 
Welland Canal _ . j ; . 1,894,022 8 8 
Shambly Canal” . F : 10 
Im roretnent of River Richelieu . 86,409 7 
St. Peters . F ‘ P 74,500 0 0 
Burlington Bay Canal . ‘ ‘6 48,376 13 7 
wa Works ‘ " 3 ; 81,979 19 6 
Harbours and Lighthouses * . 266,504 17 10 
Improvement of the Trent’. . 135,445 2 10 
Roads and Bndges, Western Canada‘ 530,384 4 4 
Ditto Eastern Canada 268,326 - 1 
Provincial Penitentiary* . ; : 
Miscellaneous ee { 2 31,507 11 
by Public or 
apreieretee 7 ‘ ‘ ; : 112,288 14 


Halifax Currency £4,506,267 9 


Sterling at 249. 4d. £3,703,781 9 
Explanatory Remarks. ; 

« These Canale are the Lachine, Beauharnois, 
Cornwall, and three smaller ones, “The works have 
been constructed” says Mr Huncks, “in the most 
substantial manner, and they are unequalled on the 
American continent.” 

» The Chambly Canal connects the St. Lawrence 
and Richeheu with Lake Champlain. Business 18 
increasing rapidly through 1t. 

«This money has been ag i in making a new 
channel through Lake St. Peter. There has been 
great difference of opmion as to the propriety of 
deepening the old channel or forming a new one, and 
the works are at present suspended, 

“ The shdes on the Ottawa have been of immense 
advantage to the lumber trade, and yield a fair 
return for the capital invested. 

*Tolls are charged on all the Government Har- 
bours sufficient to meet the interest of the expendi- 
ture. Such works are of the utmost importance, 
affording, as they do, facilities for the export of the 
produce of the coun They are principally on the 
shores of Lakes Ene and Ontanio. 

‘ The improvements on the Trent are principally 
shdes to facihtate the operations of the lumberers in 
the county of Peterboro’. 

* These are macadamised or plank roads on which 
tolls are exacted, and toll bmdges. They have been 
of the greatest advantage to the people, and though 
at first tolls were strongly objected to, the people 
now pay them most cheerfully, and are anxious for 
the conunuation of such works. 

amount 1s very far short of the actual cost 
of the Penitentiary, the remainder having been 
sass hi out of the current revenue. 

‘This account 1s charged with various kinds of 
losses, and is in fact analogous to the profit and loss 
account of a merchant. It includes the amount lost 
by the failure of a house in London some years ago, 
(Thomas Wilson and Co,, for £66,040) and losses by 
exchange and otherwise. 


Up to the Ist of July, 1844, there has 
been expended on the improvements of the 
St. Lawrence, £325,576; mcluding Beau- 
harnois Canal, £162,281; Lachine Canal, 
£45,410; Cornwall Canal, to June, 1843 
£57,110; Lake St. Peter, £32,893, 
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PUBLIC DEBT AND SOLVENCY OF CANADA. 


Lockage and Canals on the St. Lawrence. 
Nu. of locks. cries aa 


The Galloppes 2 ¢ , 

Point Iroquois 1 

Rapide Plat 2 

Farren’s Point 1 Of 

Cornwall Canal 7 114 

Beauharnoia 9 113 
22 323 


The assets of the province consist of the 
pubhe works which may fairly be valued at 
£4,000,000 sterling. The entire revenue 
from those works, after deducting £20,000 
currency per annum, js permanently appro- 
mated as a sinking fund, for the redemption 
of the debt incurred in their construction. 
£44,000 is also invested by the Bank of 
England m 3 per cent. consola, on account 
of the provincial smnking fund, Out of 
£170,855 balance at the credit of the con- 
solidated revenue fund, Mr. Hincks states, 
‘xt 18 probable that £100,000 will be trans- 
ferred to the aecount, Hedemption of the 
Debt, this will make the amount at the 
redit of that account, about £391,000, to 
which must be added the sinking fund of 
£44,000 (in the 3 per cent. consols) showing 
a saving out of the annua) revenue of 
£435,000 sterling, or upwards of half a 
milion currency, since the nnion of the 
provinces.” Canada, in fact, has done more 
than England, for 1t has provided a sinking 
fund for the ultimate redemption of its debt; 
and it has assets to show, and even to sell 
or mortgage, which would liquidate the 
debts incurred. Taking the whole debt of 
Canada at £4,500,000 currency, and the 
annual revenue at £600,000 currency, the 
debt of Canada does not exceed seven and a 
half years of its income. ‘Taking the 
national debt of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland at £800,000,000, 
and the annual revenue at £60,000,000, the 
debt is equal to thirteen and a half years of 
the public income. Again, taking the debt 
of Canada at £4,500,000 currency, and the 
population at 1,500,000, the proportion of 
public debt due by each individual is fifty- 
one shillings; taking the debt of Great 
Britain and Ireland at £800,000,000, and 
the population at 28,000,000, the proportion 
of public debt due by each individual in the 
United Kingdom, is five hundred and seventy- 
one shillings. And it must be remarked, 
that while Canada has provided a mnking 
fund, which at compound interest would in 
@ given period pay off her whole debt, Eng- 
land has no sinking fand, has no assets to 
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represent its debt, and has provided no 
ag for the ultimate liquidation of her 
ebt. 

The population of Canada is increasing 
with wonderful rapidity; property is aug- 
menting in value faster than population, for 
the waste lands of the province are every 
day being converted from useless areas, into 
productive fields ; and blessed with mternal 
peace, and protected agamst foreign aggres- 
sion by its being a part of a great empire 
interested in its preservation, and zealous 
for its integnty and honour, Canada may 
look forward to the fulfilment of all its 
obligations, and to a high career of pros- 
perity. 

The debt and liabilities of Canada are thus 
stated in the “ Blue Book” for 1846.— 


In England—bearing interest at 5 per cent by 
debentures, exclusive of the guaranteed loan, 
£1,068,375. 


In Canada—viz: in Upper Canada debentures, 
and debentures of Canada, £328,772 


By “ Upper Canada” debentures, are 
understood those issued before the union of 
the provinces, in 1840-41, under acts of the 
Upper Canadian legislature. “Canada de- 
bentures” are those issued since the union, 
under acts of the united legislature. 

Provinaal Debentures of Lower Canada, 
vested 1n Trustees for Works (the imterest 


only bemg guaranteed by the province, and 
all paying except the first two) —Chambly 
Canal, £35,000; Turnpike Trusts, Quebec, 
£38,850 = £68,850 at 6 per cent., £4,130; 
Longueil and Chambly Trust, £15,000; 
Montreal Harbour, £90,925; Turnpike 
Trusts, Montreal, £47,000 = £221,775 
interest paid by commissioners. 

Redemption of Public Debt—Being balance 
to meet rise or fall in exchange, £5,275. 

New English Loan.—£1,363,000 sterling, 
interest at 4 per cent., £60,458 16s. 103d. 

The debt m England 1s all at 5 per cent. 
per annum; of the £328,772 duc by Canada 
debentures, £144,910 bears imterest at 5 
per cent.; £175,112 at 6 per cent.; £5,000 
at 54 per cent , and the remainder at rates 
varying from 2 to 6 pes cent. according 
to the age of the debt. 

Penods of redemption of the English loan 
(1,068,375): in 1854, £200,000 redeemable; 
in 1855, £400,000; in 1857, £224,150; in 
1858, £45,500; m 1863, £77,725, m 1866, 
£121,000 = £1,068,375. 

The Canadian loan of £328,772 18 
redeemable at different periods, from the 
year 1847 to 1874, in which last year 
£42,580 1s payable. 

Banxine Institutions.—The sound state 
of the monetary institutions of the province 
will be seen from the followimg returns :— 


Banking Returns, 31st January, 1849, compiled fiom the Retw ns lard before the Provincial Parliament. 












oa o td 73 8 
i 3 gu < a 
S. | wt |B, | & | 2&2 | 2 | e |eaei. 
Laabilities, Assets, &c 2.5 ns & aq oS g OQ Fe ex g 5 Totals 
a= | as | 88 | a8 | 3 | 2 | & | dis 
Ss 
= A e Ag 
| $+ ——— |_—_——_— | ero" 
Liabilities — = : £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Promisso otes mm circula- 
tion ant hearing interest 32,144 949,286 | 157,049 | 149,610 | 44,911 | 116,001 | 66,353 | 185,834 1,001,188 
Bills and Notes in circulation 
bearing mterest _ — — a — — a, ae = 
Balance due to other Banks 12,255 30,451 | 12,129 | 34,357 —_ 3,914 _ 16,203 109,309 
Cash De ts not bearing 1n- 
terest me = 21,386 154,734 | 45,392 | 76,949 | 35,653 | 19,943 12,991) 161,978 712,068 
Cash Deposits bearing interest | 23,372 67,880 | 27,663 | 11,068 | 16,800 | 18,092 18,167 f 
Total average of Liabilities | 89,157 ; 602,351 | 242,233 | 271,974 | 97,364 | 157,950 97,511 | 364,015 | 1,822,565 
Assets — 
Coin and Bullion : 10,339 155,049 | 52,396 | 27,355 | 15,904 | 20,614 13,538 | 84,294 379,489 
Landed and other Property of 
the Bank ss 4 13,126 45,455 | 23,206 | 31,935 6500 | 12341 6,025 — 137,588 
Government Securities — 10,200 — — 12,000 | 95,750 — — 117,950 
Promissory Notes or Bulls of 
‘aches Banke F 3,447 20,581 | 11,019 | 13,082 658 | 13,857 7,945 | 20,857 91,446 
| due from Banks and 
T fen pen é 1,486 31,732 | 34,496 | 15,952 4,296 | 10,857 | 21,955 | 19,041 139,315 
Notes and a paral 
her debts tot 
eat cides ractaded F 263,022 | 1,096,996 | 558,573 | 564,459 166,417 | 304,186 | 169,093 } 854,917 3,977 663 


Total average of Assets 


291,420 | 1,860,0 3 | 679,690 | 652,783 


eee ence | ene | enemas | eemrpemeceimens | armerwenenoee cnashitar | SAAT AAS 


205,775 217,546 | 979,109 





— turn under the head “Notes and Bulls discounted,” for the Gore Bank includes a clarm of £40,000 on 
Nee the catare of Read, laving, and Co. of Londou.—City Bank Bulls of Exchange, £3,863 
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The circulation per month of the Canadian 
banks, is about £1,300,000 to £1,500,000 
The average circulation of the Bank of 
Montreal, is £500,000; City bank of Mon- 
treal, £230,000; Commercial bank, Midland 
Distrnct, £200,000; Bank of Upper Canada 
£200,000; Gore bank, £100,000; Quebec 
bank, £80,000; Banque du peuple, £85,000; 
Bank of British North Amenica, branches, 
£250,000. All the banks issue notes as 
low as 5s. There 1s no provincial metallic 
currency ; the amount of British com in 
circulation cannot be ascertained, 1t 1s small 
m proportion to the entire circulating me- 
dium; the Canadians, hke the Scotch, 
prefer their own bank notes to metal. 

There are several Savings’ Banks in 
Canada. 
The Montreal Savings’ Bank owes to de- 


positors : : . £84,366 
Montreal City and District do. do. . 44,560 
The Quebec Provident and do. do. . 31,772 
The Hamilton and Gore do. do . 5,745 
Total £166,443 


The Britesh America Fire and Life Assu- 
rance Company has a subscribed capital 
stock of £100,000, of which £35,000 has 
been paid on 7,989 shares The amount of 
property insured against fire durmg the year 
ending 31st of January, 1849, was £800,305. 
The premium received, £6,737; amount of 
losses paid during same period, £3,243; 
losses under adjudgment, 1,363; present 
hability under 1,170 policies, £727,489, 
insured against dangers of navigation, 
£173,466 ; premium received for the year, 
£3,326; losses paid, £2,258, losses under 
adjudgment, £1,000. The St. Lawrence 
Inland Marine Assurance Company, has a 
subscmbed capital of £100,000, of which 
£15,000 is paid up. Property msured 
during 1848, £433,407; premium on ditto, 
£5,996; losses paid during the year, £3,009, 
losses under adjudgment, £900. ; 

Monixgs.— Accounts are kept in Halifax 
currency, by which a guinea (weighing 5 
dwts. and 6 grs) 1s equal to 24s. 4d cur- 
rency; a sovereign to 238. 3d.; a Joannes 
(a gold com, weighing 18 dwts) to £4; a 
moidore (weighing 6 dwts. and 18 grs.) to 
£2; and an eagle (weighig 11 dwts. and 
6 grs.) to 508. The gold, Spanish, and 
French coms are—a doubloon (17 dvwts.) 
£3 148. 6d.; Louis-d’or, coined before 1798, 
(5 dwts. 4 grs.) £1 2s. 8d.; the pistole, ditto, 
(4 dwts. 4 grs.) 18s 3d.; the forty-franc 
piece, coined since 1792, (8 dwts. 6 grs.) 
£1 16s. 2d.; the twenty-franc piece (4 dwts. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


8 grs.) 188. 4d. In silver coins the crown 
is equal to 5s, 6d.; Spanish and American 
dollar to 5s.; Enghsh shilling, 1s. 1d ; pista- 
reen, 10d.; French crown, comed before 

1798, 5s. 6d.; French piece of six francs, 

5s 6d.; five-franc piece, 4s. 8d.; Amencan 

dollar, 5s.; and soon. The coins in most 
general circulation are dollars of various 
denominations. 

Accounts kept in £ s. d. To change 
Halifax currency (4 dollars == £1 currency) 
into British sterhng, deduct one-tenth. To 
change Bnitish sterhng into Halifax cur- 
rency, add one-ninth. 

Weients anp Measures. — English 
weights viz., pound, troy, and avoirdupois. 
The standard wime gallon 1s the hquid mea- 
sure of the province ; the Canada minot for 
all grain, &c , except where specially agreed 
on to the contrary; the mimotis an eighth 
larger than the Winchester bushel. The 
Pans foot for all measures of land granted 
previous to the conquest; the English for 
all smce that era. The arpent 1s for all 
other measures Englhsh, unless it may be 
otherwise agreed on. For rough calcula- 
tions, 100 acres superficial are equal to 100 
arpents. 

The acts 4 and 5 Vic. c. 88 and 89, passed 
for the inspection of flour and meal, and 
beef and pork, make the followimg provisions, 
viz — 

Meat —Barrel of Pork (contents not less than 30, 
nor more than 31 gallons wine measure) to con- 
tain 200 lbs of meat 

Tierce of ditto (45 to 46 gallons) 300 Ibs. 
Barrel of Beef (28 or 29 gallons) 200 lbs. 
Tierce of ditto (44 or 45 gallons) 300 Ibs. 

And the barrels ang tierces n proportion 

Flour —A barrel, 196 lbs net weight; Indian meal, 
168 , and oatmeal, 200 ditto. 

Grain, Pulse, &c , purchased by weight, as follows — 
wheat, per bushel, 60, Indian corn and rye, 56, 
barley, 48, oats, 34, pease, 60; beans, 50; clover 
and Timothy seeds 60, and grass seeds, 48 lbs 

AVERAGE PRIVES OF VARIOUS PRoDUCE.— 
It is very difficult to give this correctly ; 
the best result attamable is but an approxi- 
mation, because prices depend matenally on 
the Enghsh and New York quotations, and 
vary with every mail. The different seasous 
have an effect upon the markets, and also 
the means of transport to markets, as traffic 
18 chiefly confined to the aties and towns. 
Durimg winter a considerable rise takes place, 
im consequence of the consumption of the 
“Yumber” men. In 1845, hay sold as high 
as from 27 to 30, and even 35 dollars a ton; 
oats, barley, and Indian corn proportionally. 

In Montreal and Toronto provisions are 


PRICES OF PROVISIONS AND TIMBER—WAGES OF LABOUR. 


sold at a dear rate, but in the rural districts 
articles of food are comparatively cheap. 
The following are the average prices in 
sterling money, for Western Canada, return- 
ed to her majesty’ government for 1845:— 


Wheaten flour, per barrel of 196 Ibs., 20s to 25s ; 
wheat, per 60 lbs. bushel, 3s 6d to 5s.; oats, 1s to 
1s. 2d.; rye, 28. to 2s, 9d ; and barley, 1s. 8d to 3s 3d 
per bushel; wheaten bread, loaf, of 4 lbs , 6d to 7d ; 
potatoes, 1s to 2s. per bushel; horned cattle, £5 to 
£15; horses £10 to £30; sheep, 10s. to 17s 6d; 
swine, 15s to 25s ; turkeys, 2s to 3s 6d, and geese, 
ls 3d toils. 92 each; ducks, 1s 4d to 2s 3d ; fowls, 
1s to 1s. 9d per couple; eggs, 5d to 10d per dozen, 
milk, 24d. per quart; butter, 6d to 9d ; cheese (Cana- 
dian), 43d to 6d ; beef, 3d , mutton, 24d ; pork, 33d ; 
coffee, 1s ; tea, 2s 6d to 5s, and sugar 44d to 7d 
per lb; salt, re 280 Ibs ; wine (plain), 5s to 
16s ; brandy, 4s. to 4s 9d; and beer, 10d to ls. 
per gallon; tobacco, 74d. to 1s. 2d per Ib; hay, £35 
to £40 per ton All these are highest in winter, and 
are according to the city of Toronto market lists. 

Wages fo. Labour.—Domestic, 15s to 25s , pre- 
dial or agricultural (with board), 27s to 50s, (with- 
out board), 50s to 70s per month, trades, 3s 9d to 
6s. per day The diflerence of prices and wages of 
labour in Quebec and Montreal with those of 
Toronto are small. 


The timber trade is a large staple of 
Canada, and the following hst of prices at 
Quebec may be useful :— 


White pine,in the raft,accord- £ s d £ad 

ing to quality and sizes, 

measured off . , - 0 0 6to 0 O 62 
Do, in shipping order, do.. 0 0 63 O 0 7 
Red pine, in the raft, 32 to 37 

feet average . 5 - O O 8 OO 0 92 
Do, new do , 37 to 45 do 0 0 9% O O 103 
Do , 40 feet average in ship- 

ng order. . - 9 010 0 Oo 104 

Oak, Lake, in the raft 0 1 4 0 1 6 

» Rideau, do. 0 011 01 8 

» Anterior - © O F 0 0 9 
Elm, according to average, in 

shipping order - 0 0 8 0 0 103 

sh. . . : - 0 0 5 00 7 
Birch . : ‘ . 0 0 9 0 1 Of 
Tamarack and Hackmatac. 0 0 4 0 0 63 
Staves, standard, per mille . 40 0 0 

“s W.O. Pun . -1210 0 18 0 O 

- Red oak, do. . - 710 0 8 0 0 

- Barrel . : - 40 0 5 0 0 

ay Ash j ° - 610 O 7 0 0 
Pine deals, in the raft, floated, 

first ; ‘ Z - 910 0 100 0 
Do., do., seconds P - 610 0O 610 0 
Do., do., thirds . “ - 310 0 315 0 
Do., Bright, 2-3rds for 2nds 10 0 0 11 0 O 
Spruce deals, firsts . - 710 0 
Do., seconds Z ‘ - 610 O 15 0 
Do , thirds ‘ E - 815 O 
Handspikes, in the raft. . 0 4 9 6 0 
Do, in small parcels . - 010 0 
Oars, according to specifica- 

tion, per pair . - « 09 83 0 0 6 0 


Note.—Parties in Britain will bear in mind, that 
when timber is sold in the raft, the charges for ship- 


1 ing to this estimate, 1s £42,000,000. 
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ping are from 74 to 10 per cent ; and for dressing, 
allowance for culls, and butting, the expense at times 
1s very great. 

Prorerty 1n Canapa.—An estimate of 
the movable and immovable wealth of 
‘ach colony, and of the property annually 
created therein, must necessanly afford an 
indication of their relative degree of impor- 
tance and progress; but the almost impossi- 
bility of obtainmg sufficient accurate infor- 
mation on the subject renders it exceedingly 
difficult to form even an approximate calcu- 
lation. 

Property annually created.—Nearly every 
male adult i Canada is a producer; the 
non-productive class, such as paupers, and 
the number of persons deriving their support 
from professions or from funded property, is 
comparatively very small. Taking the popu- 
lation of Eastern and Western Canada at 
1,500,000, the value of the necessaries and 
luxuries required for their annual support 
cannot well be estimated at less than one 
shilling a-day, or £18 a-year for each indi- 
vidual,—equal to £27,000,000 per annum. 
If we estimate the amount of property 
annually produced and not consumed, 
but added to the movable or immovable 
property, at sixpence-halfpenny a day for 
each person, or about £10 per annum = 
£15,000,000, the total value of the pro- 
perty annually produced m Canada, accord- 
In 
round numbers 1t may he quoted at fifty 
milion sterling per annum. 

Movable and Immovable Property in East- 
ern and Western Canada.—There are in 
the united province five million acres of 
cultivated and mmproved land, which, if 
valued with their farm buwildings, &c., at 
£10 per acre, give a landed property of 
£50,000,000; about ten muilhon acres of 
occupied and assessed land, valued at £1 
per acre = £10,000,000; and at least fifty 
millon acres unoccupied, but fit for cultiva- 
tion, at 5s. per acre = £12,500,000. One 
hundred thousand houses of all kinds, except 
shanties, at least £50 a house = £5,000,000; 
furniture, £20 for each house = £2,000,000; 
apparel and personal property, £5 each per- 
son = £7,500,000. Saw and gnist mills, 
manufactonies, distillemes, breweries, tan- 
neries, factones, &c., about five thousand, at 
£200 each = £1,000,000. Timber to the 
value of at least one million sterling, may 
be cut annually for the next fifty years = 
£50,000,000. Horses, 250,000, at £10 
each == £2,500,000. Oxen, milch cows, 
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and young cattle, 800,000, at £4 each =' 
£3,200,000. Sheep, 1,300,000, about 20s. 
each = £1,300,000. Swine, 1,000,000, at 
10s. = £500,000. Ships, steamers, boats, 
and barges, valued at £1,500,000. Mer- 
chandize, about £2,500,000. Capital in- 
vested in joint-stock banks and other public, 
companies, £1,500,000. Capital represented 
by canals, wharfs, docks, and slides, about 
£6,000,000 ; roads and streets, £1,500,000 ; | 
forts, barracks, military works, and govern-' 
ment buildings, £2,000,000; churches, 
gaols, hospitals, nunneries, and public build-, 
ings, £2,000,000 the whole giving a grand 
total of about £117,500,000, as the estimate 
of the value of movable and immovable 
property m the province of Canada. 

These statements indicate the progress 
which Canada has made, but it has been 
asserted that Canada and the other British 
possessions in North America have evinced 
httle energy or marks of improvement, more 
particularly when compared with the Umited 
States. A writer m the Quebec Gazette has 
undertaken to refute this prevailing idea, 
and says, that “ Facts and figures show that 
the progress of the North Amencan Col- 
omies of Great Britain, since 1783, when the 
United States were finally separated from 
the mother-country, has been nearly equal, 
all things considered, and, im some respects, 
superior to that of those States im all the 
principal points to which the political econ- 
omist looks for the evidences of prosperity.” 
He then proceeds to compare the progress 
from 1784 to 1836, mm exports, mmports 
population, and shipping, thus .— 























1784 Impts Exports Pop Tons 
Nova Scotia, C Bre-) £ 
ton, and Pnnce Ed- 75000 3500 32000; 12000 
ward’s Island . J 
Canada 500000 150000} 113000) 95000 
Newfoundland . 80000 70000 20000; 20000 
oe 655000! 233500! 155000! 127000 
Nova Scotia 1245000 936000) 150000) 374000 
Canada 2588000; 13821750] 1200000) 348000 
Newfoundland 632576, 8500334 70000| 98000 
Cape Breton 80000 90000 35000} 70000 
Prince Edward Island 46000 90000 32500! 23800 
New Brunswick 250000 700000} 164000] 347000 
ania 3987078] 1651500|1260800 
UNITED STATES 
84 4250006: 1009000} 3000000] 500000 
1620000 |121000000 15000000}2000000 


“Now. these figures (collected carefully from the 
sources of information mentioned underneath,* and 


* Holmes’ American Annals, Lord Sheffield’s Pam- 
phlet on American Trade, 1789, Tench Coxe; Bnistid’s 
America, Anderson’s commerce, Haliburton’s Nova 
Scotia; Smith’s Canada; M‘Gregor’sColomies Martin’s 
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from others) show that the increase of the Shipping 
of the North American Colomies since 1784 has been 
nearly tenfold, while that of the United States has 
been only fourfold; that the population of these Colo- 
nies, ‘the thews and sinews’ of production and 
enterprise, has increased in the same period ten-fold, 
while that of the United States has only increased 
three-fold. 

“Under the head of Imports, it is true that the 
United States have increased about forty-fold, and of 
Exports more than 120-fold—while we can only 
count an increase 1n the former of about nine, and in 
the latter of about seventeen times. But compare 
the range of Export and Import in the one case and 
the other. From 1784, to the present time, our 
neighbours have had the free range of the world, 
going and coming; while the Colonies, until com- 
paratively a very recent period, were confined to the 
trade with the mother-country, and with the other 
Colomes, and even in the West India market they 
had to encounter the competition of the Americans, 
whose greater proximity and cheaper outfit gave 
them an advantage ain, it is to be remembered, 
that m 1784, when the comparison begins, the 
Americans started in the world with double the 

opulation—four times the shipping, six times the 
import trade, and more than four times the export 
trade, than the Colonies then had; so that the ratio 
of increase was not only greater at the outset, but 
went on increasing by a kind of compound geome- 
trical progression. nd, lastly, there was, and 1s, 
this 1mportant difference and disadvantage to our 
North Amercian Colonies, that their whole maritime 
coast line presented but three or four accessible ports 
suitable for commerce, and that Canada, the principal 
Colony, 1s winter-locked six months 1n the year, while 
the whole Amencan coast, from Machias to New 
Orleans, broken and mdented with multiplied bays, 
harbours, rivers, and inlets, 1s open at all seasons, 
studded long since with the populous seats of a busy 
commerce, which had planted itself as early as 1784 
in at least ten of the principal positions it now holds 

“These calculations of colonial statistics are so far 
from being exaggerated, that they may rather be 
charged by some with being below the truth It 
1s also to be borne in mind, that im the amount of 
Colonial exports and imports given above, those of 
Upper Canada inland and lake trade are not in- 
cluded, the matenals of information not bemg 1m- 
mediately accessible. 

“'That province, like New Brunswick, has in fact 
been created out of the wilderness since 1784, 
(excepting, always, a very small French Acadian 

opulation in remote corners of each province), and 
in no part of the Bntish North Amencan domimions 
has the expansive power of British enterprise been 
more remarkably shown than in these two junior 
provinces.” 


If the writer had carried his data down to 
1848, he would have presented the British 
North American Colomes in a still more 
favourable comparative view. Western Can- 
ada doubles its population m about 10 years; 
the United States in 25 years. 


Colomal Dictionary; Bliss, Atkinson, and Halibur- 
ton’s pamphlets on the North American Colonies; 
Colonial Population Returns. 


CONSEQUENCES OF SEPARATION TO CANADA. 


The British North American colonies are 
most favourably situated between the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans, possess fisheries, 
mines, forests, and arable land of almost 
incalculable value, an extent of continuous 
navigable waters such as no other country 
enjoys, and every element conducive to the 
promotion of individual wealth and happi- 
ness. These provinces do not yet contain a 
population of much more than two million ; 
they could maintain with ease fifty milhon 
inhabitants; and at the present rate of m- 
crease of cent. per cent. every decade, that 
number would be attained im less than 50 
years. 


Summary.—I may perhaps be excused 
recapitulating some of the leadmg facts in 
the history of Canada which well deserve 
serious consideration, especially at the pre- 
sent critical period in colonial policy. 

Since the conquest of Canada from the 
French in 1759, England has regarded with 
careful solicitude the affairs of that country - 
her ablest men have been selected as its 
governors; civil and religious hberty has 
been fully conferred upon the Canadians, to 
whom land has been granted by the Crown 
with unbounded hberality , the funds of the 
British exchequer have been spent without 
stint in the construction of canals, roads, 
forts, and public works, and the unparalleled 
naval and military power of England em- 
ployed in preserving the colonists from hos- 
tile incursions. For more than 50 years a 
monopoly was given to the Canadians for 
the sale of their tumber in the markets of 
the United Kingdom, and for the vending 
of their “lumber,” fish, and food, m the 
British West Indian colonies. 

The result of this policy, which may with- 
out exaggeration be termed maternal, has 
been a rapid augmentation of individual and 
of provincial wealth; and an enormous i1n- 
crease of population, accompanied by a more 
than proportionate augmentation of the 
necessaries and even luxuries of hfe. Now, 
having received from Britain all that a help- 
less child needs from a kind parent, it is for 
the Canadians themselves to declare whether 
they will remain part and parcel of the glo- 
rious empire which nurtured their infancy, 
fostered their more matured growth, and 
made them participants in every privilege 
which England so happily possesses. Or 
misled by demagogues, mtoxicated by false 
doctrines, ungrateful for past benefits, and 
unmindful of present good, whether they 
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will repudiate the connection from which 
they have received such substantial advan- 

ses. The separation would be compara- 
tively of httle umportance to England: she 
rose triumphant in power after the far 
greater privation consequent on the declara- 
ion of independence of the United Ameri- 
xan Colonies in 1776; and, under Divine 
Providence, there was added to her domin- 
ons in the Kast a larger and more useful 
territory than she had lost in the West. 
The annexation of Canada to the Umited 
States republic, would but hasten the period 
when that, hke all other extensive Contt- 
nental governments, must, under the opera- 
tion of disintegrating principles, separate into 
independent states—a disunion which the 
experience of every age shews would probably 
be soon followed by rivalry and hostility. 

It would, also, be well for those who 
favour the idea of separation to “ count the 
cost,” since, without violating the first prin- 
ciples of justice and common honesty, no 
declaration of dependence could be made 
on the part of the Canadians without involv- 
ing the creation of a Canadian debt to 
reimburse the people of England for the 
large sums which have been expended from 
the Home Exchequer m and for Canada. 
In the ordinary course of private hfe, what 
man would be justified in repudiating when 
it suited his convemence or caprice a con- 
nection formed when he was struggling for 
existence, from which he had derived all the 
advantage, and of which the burthens had 
been borne by his colleague. 

It 1s, however, very probable that the 
opmuions concerning the expediency of sepa- 
ration which have been lately promulgated 
onginate in the factious agitation of a few 
mterested or unreflecting individuals, and 
do not express the deliberate conviction of 
any considerable portion of either the Eng- 
hsh or French Canadians. 

But let the present clamour arise from 
what source 1t may, its injurious effects are 
beyond dispute. and 1t is impossible to close 
the subject without reiterating the hope 
that the loyalty, good sense, and appre- 
ciation of their true interests, which the 
Canadians have heretofore evinced, may be 
speedily exerted to extinguish the mischiev- 
ous theomes and idle speculations which 
are fraught with so much practical evil 
to Canada, by impeding commerce, prevent- 
ing the flow of capital and emigration, and 
diverting the stream from the country which 
it would fertilze and adorn. 


BOOK II—NOVA SCOTIA. 


CHAPTER I—GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION AND HISTORY. 


THE province of Nova Scotia is an extensive 
penmsula, connected with the contment of 
North Amenica by an isthmus only 8 miles 
wide. It is situated between 43° 25’ and 
46° N. lat., and 61° and 66° 30’ W. long. 
On the N.E. and N. it is bounded by the 
Bays of Fundy and Clngnecto, the boundary 
lme which separates 1t from the county of 
Westmoreland m New Brunswick, Bay 
Verte, and the Northumberland Strait, which 
divides it from Pmnce Edward’s Island; 
on the E. by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Gut of Canso, which separates it from 
Cape Breton Island; and on the S. and W. 
by the Atlantic Ocean Its extreme length 
from E. to W. is stated by Bouchette at 
383 Enghsh miles, but this is evidently a 
typographical error, as 1t cannot exceed 300, 
and was probably calculated by him at 283. 
Its breadth varies greatly , between Chester 
and Black Rock Pier it beg about 50 miles, 
and between Bristol Bay and the head of 
Bay Verte 104. The area 1s stated by Hali- 
burton at 15,617 square mules, or 9,994,880 
acres. 

History —Nova Scotia was probably first 
visited by the Cabots in then voyage of dis- 
covery m 1497, but the earliest authentic 
account we possess concerning 1ts coloniza- 
tion 1s of the attempt of the Marquis de la 
Roche, who, by order of Henry IY., sailed 
from France in 1598, with a number of con- 
victs, forty of whom he landed on the small 
and barren island of Sable, situate about 
fifty leagues to the S.E. of Cape Breton, 
about ten leagues m circumference, inter- 
spersed with sand-hills and fresh-water 
ponds; without any port, and producing 
nothing but bnars. 

After cruismg some time on the coast of 
Nova Scotia, the Marquis was compelled by 
stress of weather to return to France, leav- 
ing on Sable Isle the forty unfortunate con- 
victs who had been landed there. Seven 
years after, twelve only were found alive, m 
a most wretched and emaciated state, by 


Chetodol, the pilot of the Marquis de la 
Roche, whom the French king sent to bring 
them back to France. 

Acadia was the name given to Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, and part of the 
State of Maine by the French, and the most 
vigorous essay on their part for its settle- 
ment was made in 1604 by a private gentle- 
man, named De Monts, who obtained from 
Henry IV. the dominion of the colony and 
the monopoly of the fur trade throughout 
its whole extent. An account of his expedi- 
tion has already been given in the history 
of Canada. The httle colony formed at 
Port Royal, now Annapohs, was taken pos- 
session of in 1614 by the Enghsh governor 
and colomsts of Virgimia, who claimed the 
country by nght of the discovery of Sebas- 
tian Cabot, and considered the French 
colonists of De Monts as encroachers or 
intruders on the charter granted to the Ply- 
mouth Company, m 1606, which extended 
to 45° of N. lat.; the mght of occupancy 
being then considered mvahd, and the doc- 
trine admitted that in the first instance 


‘“‘ Alla man sailed by or saw was his own.” 


Exght years elapsed after the destruction 
of the French settlements in Port Royal and 
other parts of Acadia before the English 
began to think of estabhshmg themselves on 
the penmsula. In 1621 Sir William Alex- 
ander apphed for and obtained from James I. 
a grant of the extensive country, lying on 
the E. side of a lne drawn in a northern 
direction from the river St. Croix to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, which was named in 
the patent Nova Scota. 

About a year after the sealing of this 
grant, Sir Wilham Alexander despatched a 
number of emigrants to take possession of 
the country, who, after wintermg at New- 
foundland, arrived in the spring of 1623 at 
Nova Scotia, which they found occupied by 
the survivors of the French settlers who had 
remained after the destruction of Port 
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Royal, to whom were added emigrants from ' French settlers were suffered to establish 


the St. Lawrence and France; under these 
circumstances the adventurers thought it 
prudent to return to England, where they 
doer most flattering reports of the 

auty, fertility, and salubrity of the region 
they had so unsuccessfully visited. In 1625 
Charles I. confirmed his father’s grant to Sir 
William Alexander, and created the order 
of Knights Baronets of Nova Scotia, whose 
members were to contribute their aid to the 
settlement. Their number was not to ex- 
ceed 150; they were each to hold jurisdic- 
tion over a tract extending three miles along 
the coast, and ten towards the interior, and 
to receive m full property 16,000 acres of 
land. In return, each was bound to fit out 
six men for the colony, or to pay 2,000 merks. 
Pre-eminence was to be given them over all 
knights called eguites aurati, but none of 
them were to be baronets of Nova Scotia, or 
of Scotland, till they had fulfilled the condh- 
tions prescribed by his majesty, and ob- 
tained a certificate of performance from the 
governor of the colony. The patents were 
ratified in parliament. 

On the war breaking out between Eng- 
land and France, efforts were made by Sir 
William Alexander and his friends to drive 
the French from Nova Scotia, and mn 1628, 
a squadron under Kirtck, the famous French 
refugee, reduced the forts of Port Royal, 
St. Croix, and Pentagort; but the French 
settlement of Cape Sable still held out, nor 
did the Enghsh obtain complete possession 
of the country. Sir Wilham at length, 
wearied by the unsatisfactory results of his 
endeavours, and the heavy expenses atten- 
dant on them, conveyed a large section of his 
territory to Claude de la Tour, a French 
protestant, who, having been taken prisoner 
by Kirtck, and sent to England, had been 
there induced to second Sir Wilham’s views 
by introducing a party of Scotch emigrants 
mto Cape Sable; m this attempt and other 
subsequent ones he was unsuccessful, in con- 
sequence of the determined opposition of his 
son, who held the fort during his absence. 
In 1632 Charles I. surrendered Nova Scotia 
(as before mentioned) to Louis XITI., who 
immediately took possession of it. At the 
close of the civil war in England, Olver 
Cromwell, who contributed so much to raise 
the glory of the Bntish name, sent out 
Major Sedgewick with an armed force, and 
Nova Scotia again fell into the possession of 
the English. Only Port Royal, however, 
was retained by Sedgewick’s troops; and 


themselves in different parts of the country. 
The son and heir of Claude de la Tour made 
his submission to the English, and m con- 
junction with Thomas (afterwards Sir Tho- 
mas) Temple and William Crowne, petitioned 
Cromwell for a grant of the principal part of 
what now composes Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, in nght of the transfer made by 
Sir William Alexander. This suit was suc- 
cessful. Willam Crowne Temple purchased 
La Tour’s share, re-established the different 
settlements, and expended £16,000 in re- 
pairing the fortifications; but when the 
colony was emerging from distress and 
obscurity, 1t was ceded to France by the 
treaty of Breda m 1667. 

For the following 20 years the colony 
enjoyed repose, and some progress was made 
in establishmg fisheries, and extending the 
fur trade, but upon the renewal of hostilities 
in 1689, it was still deficient m means of 
defence, and Port Royal was easily taken 
by Sir Wilham Phipps, with a squadron 
from Massachusetts. Phipps, after dis- 
mantling the fortress, and burning some 
other places, quitted the colony, without 
leavmg any garnson behind him. The 
French, of course, resumed the government, 
although the Enghsh retamed a nominal 
possession, sometimes fighting for a district, 
at others ravaging the French settlements ; 
until, by the treaty of Ryswick in 1697, the 
colony was once more restored to, or rather 
left unmolested under the domimuion of 
France. This peaceful state of things was 
soon disturbed by the war of the Spanish 
succession in 1702, and preparations were 
made for the total subjugation of Nova 
Scotia to the British arms, with a distinct 
assurance on the part of the crown, that if 
agaim conquered it should not be restored 
to France. | 

The first expedition, which consisted of | 
550 men, was despatched under colonel | 
Church, and 3 years afterwards a force of 
1,000 soldiers was sent to complete the 
conquest of the country; but the ability 
and energy of Subercase, the French com- 
mander, obliged the assailants ¢wice to raise 
the siege of Port Royal with considerable 
loss. 

The New Englanders instead of being 
disheartened, seem rather to have been 
stimulated by these failures to more vig- 
orous exertion. After two years of strenuous 
effort, with the aid of the British govern- 
ment, an armament sailed from Boston Bay 
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on the 18th September, 1710, under the 
command of general Nicholson, and arrived 
at Port Royal on the 24th. Subercase having 
a garrison of only 260 men, surrendered 
after a short siege, and obtamed an honour- 
able capitulation, which was signed on the 
2nd October, and is memorable as the com- 
mencement of the permanent annexation of 
Nova Scotia to the British Crown. In 
compliance with the terms of this deed, the 
French troops and governor were removed 
from the colony, the name of Port Royal 
was changed to Annapolis in honour of 
Queen Anne, colonel Vetch was appointed 
governor, and a council formed of the pmn- 
cipal imhabitants, for the management of 
the civil affairs of the province. The 
French court became sensible of the extent 
of their loss, and anxious to re-congquer Port 
Royal, but the state of affairs in Europe 
prevented their sendimg any considerable 
expedition for that purpose. Offers were 
made on the part of the king of France, to 
the merchants of Rochelle, and promises of 
profit and reward held out, on condition of 
ther forming an association sufficently 
powerful to drive the Enghsh from the 
country; similar applications were ineffec- 
tually made to the most opulent traders at 
St. Malo, Nantes, and Bayonne, but no one 
appeared willing to take charge of the expe- 
dition, or to incur the heavy expenses it 
would necessitate. Vaudreuil, the governor 
of Canada, was urged to attempt the re- 
covery of Port Royal; but, although fully 
sensible of its importance, he was deterred 
by the threatened mvasion of his own coun- 
try. He appomted Baron Castine to the 
chief command in Nova Scotia, with m- 
structions to foster the hostile feelings of the 
French settlers towards the Enghsh; and 
he wrote to the pnests, urging them to re- 
double their zeal m retaming the affections 
of their Indian proselytes. His instructions 
were fully carried out, and resulted in the 
renewal of hostilities, in the midst of which 
peace was concluded between France and 
England, on the 11th April, 1713. 

By the 12th article of this treaty, known 
as the peace of Utrecht, all Nova Scotia, 
with its ancient boundanies, as also the city 
of Port Royal, and the inhabitants of the 
same, were ceded to Great Britain, “ in 
such ample manner and form, that the sub- 
as of the most Chnstian king shali be 
hereafter excluded from all kinds of fishing 
in the said seas, bays, and other places on 
the coast of Nova Scotia, that 18 to say, on 
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those which he towards the E., within 30 
leagues, beginning from the island com- 
monly called Sable, inclusively, and thence 
stretching along towards the S.W.” 

In 1714 general Nicholson arrived as 
governor, and proposed to the Acadians 
either to become subjects of the crown of 
Great Britain, and retain their possessions, 
with the free enjoyment of their religion as 
far as was compatible with the laws of Eng- 
land, or to leave the country within a year. 
The people showed themselves equally re- 
luctant to accept either alternative; the 
governor having orders not to use harsh 
measures towards them, knew not how té 
act, and the prescribed time havimg elapsed, 
they were suffered to remain, although they 
constantly refused to take the oath of 
allemance. In 1719 colonel Philips suc- 
ceeded to the governorship, and, at length, 
a large proportion were with difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to take the oath. Although no 
express reservation was made in it, exempt- 
ing them from bearing arms against the 
French, yet, there 1s reason to believe that 
a promise of not bemg required to do so 
was given them, and they were consequently 
known among the other colonies as the 
neutral French. 

The male population capable of bearing 
arms, amounted at this period to about 
4,000 men; of these from 1,200 to 1,300 
were settled in the capital and its neigh- 
bourhood, and the rest were dispersed on 
the several rivers of the province. Neither 
rents nor taxes were exacted from them, 
and they were allowed to continue their 
trade with France and her dependencies. 
Meanwhile, the Indians, on bemg mformed 
that they and thei lands had been trans- 
ferred from the French to the Enghsh 
crown, appealed to Vaudreuil, who informed 
them, that no mentfon was made either of 
them or their lands in the treaty of Utrecht, 
and, although there could be no doubt as 
to the real meaning of both parties in 
forming that treaty, he, nevertheless, affected 
to consider the Indians as an mdependent 
people, and maimtaimed among them an 
interest separate from the Enghsh, who 
vainly endeavoured to keep on friendly 
terms with them. In 1720 a numerous 
party of Indians plundered a large fishing 
establishment, which had been erected by 
the English at Canseau, and was much 
frequented during the summer by traders 
from Massachusets, carrying off fish and 
merchandise to the value of £20,000; and 
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in 1723 they captured at the same place, | 


17 sal of fishing vessels, with numerous 
prisoners, 9 of whom they put to death 
with dehberate cruelty: 7 of these vessels 
were afterwards retaken with 15 captives, 
and 1,500 quintals of fish, but not without a 
severe contest with the Indians, who lost 
about 30 men on board the several prizes. 
They shortly afterwards attacked the garri- 
son at Annapolis, burned 2 houses near the 
fort, killed and scalped a sergeant and 
@ private, and took several prisoners. 

The Indians of the western portion of 
Nova Scotia were a part of the great Abena- 
qui nation, and the whole of these people 
acknowledged the Baron Castine, a son of 
the old baron (named in the history of 
Canada p. 6), by an Indian woman, as their 
chief sachem or leader. Previous to the 
affray at Annapolis, Castine had been cap- 
tured and imprisoned at Boston, but had 
been released, partly from 4 dread of ex- 
asperating the Indians beyond all hope of 
reconciliation, and partly from a difficulty of 
considermg him a traitor who had never 
acknowledged himself a subject. The con- 
tinued hostilities of the Indians at length 
obliged the English colomsts to solicit the 
aid of Massachusets, from whence an expe- 
dition, consisting of about 200 men, was 
sent in 1724 against Norridgewoack, the 
chief Indian fort on the Kenebec, where 
they surprised the enemy, defeated them 
with great slaughter, and put to death le 
Pere Rallé, a catholic missionary, who had 
hved among them 40 years. Judge Hali- 
burton, the talented histoman of his native 
land, gives a most imterestmg account of 
Rallé, whose death 1s stated by Charlevoix 
to have been accompanied by circumstances 
of extreme cruelty, whereas Hutchinson 
declares he was killed by the Enghsh in 
self-defence, when firmg upon them, and 
refusing either to give or take quarter. 
Castine, who had previously gone to France 
to take possession of his paternal estate, 
determined on not returning to the country, 
and as the destruction of Norndgewoack 
was followed by decided measures, the 
savages were for a time overawed. 

In 1744 war recommenced between France 
and England. De Quesnal, governor of 
Cape Breton, immediately fitted out expe- 
ditions, which took Canseau, and twice 
laid siege ineffectually to Annapohs. De 
Quesnal was tempted to these proceedings 
by his knowledge of the unprepared state of 
the English garrisons, but he acted in dis- 
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obedience to his instructions, the French 
government having desred him not to 
attempt the capture of any post in Nova 
Scotia until further orders; under the well- 
grounded apprehension that, as Louisburg 
was also insufficiently garrisoned, the Eng- 
lish colonists might retaliate by attempting 
the reduction of that important place, which 
being well situated for fishing, had been 
fortified by the French at an expense of 
£1,200,000, with a view to make 1t the bul- 
wark of their possessions in North America. 
It was surrounded by a stone wall two 
miles and a half in circuit, and by a ditch 80 
feet wide. Shirley, governor of New Eng- 
land, proposed to attack it, and preparations 
were made with great energy for the dan- 
gerous enterprise, the enthusiasm of the 
troops (consisting solely of mnhtia and 
volunteers) bemg increased by the preach- 
ing of Mr. Whitfield, the famous dissenting 
minister, who furnished a motto, while a 
chaplain carried on his shoulder a hatchet 
to demolish images. Massachusetts con- 
tributed 3,200 men, Connecticut 500, and 
New Hampshire 300, who embarked in a 
number of small vessels, and arrived in 
Apri, 1745, at Canseau. Here they were 
jomed by commodore Warren with the fleet 
from the West India station, and on the 
30th April they came in view of Louisburg, 
and bemg wholly unexpected, succeeded in 
easily effecting a landmg. Their worst 
labour was in getting their cannon on shore, 
and for a fortnight they sustamed the toil 
and danger of drawing it through a morass, 
where they were up to their knees in mud, 
and exposed to the enemy’s fire. The bat- 
tenes were not completed until the end of 
May, and the place was so strong that the 
besiegers were five times repulsed, and might 
eventually have been compelled to raise the 
siege, but for the capture of the Vigilant, 
a hne-of-battle ship containing 560 men 
and supplies, upon which Duchambon the 
governor, whose works were considerably 
damaged, and his garmson disposed to 
mutiny, capitulated on the 18th June. 

The reduction of the island of St. John 
(now Prince Edward), soon followed, and 
by hoistang the French flag on the cap- 
tured forts, two East Indiamen and a South 
Sea ship, whose cargoes were valued at 
£600,000, were decoyed into them. The 
news of these events created a powerful 
effect on the conduct of both the English 
and French governments. The French were 
greatly alarmed, and determined to seek 
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without delay the recovery of Cape Breton, 
and the conquest of Nova Scotia. They 
accordingly fitted out a squadron composed 
of 70 sail, of which 11 were ships of the 
line, 20 frigates, 5 ships and bombs, and 
the rest tenders and transports, having on 
board 3,150 disciphned troops. The fleet 
sailed from Brest early m the summer of 
1746, under the command of the Duke 
D’Anville, an officer of great ability and 
experience, and passed unnoticed a squa- 
dron under admiral Martin, which had been 
dispatched by the Enghsh to watch its 
motions. 

Admiral Listocq left Portsmouth in pur- 
suit of it, but was several times driven back 
by contrary winds; and bemg compelled to 
abandon all hopes of overtaking the French 
armament, the colonies were left to their 
own defences. The good fortune of the 
duke, hqyever, did not continue—his pas- 
sage was penlous and protracted beyond 
example, and on reaching Chebucto (now 
Hahfax) 4 ships of the lhne were so shattered 
as to be obliged to return to Europe, while 
3 sent under admiral Conflans to the West 
Indies, had touched at the pomt of rendez- 
vous; but not finding the fleet, had also set 
sail homewards. D’Anville, cruelly morti- 
fied by these disappomtments, died suddenly 
on the fourth day after his arrival. In the 
afternoon of the same day vice-admuiral D1s- 
tournelle, with 3 or 4 ships of the hme, 
rejomed the squadron, and, in a council of 
war, proposed returning to France, but was 
strenuously opposed by Monsieur de la Jon- 
quiere, governor of Canada, who maintained 
that their condition fully justified them m 
making an attempt upon Annapolis, and his 
opinion was maintained by the majority. 

The vice-admiral was thrown, by harass 
and anxiety, into a fever; and becoming 
delinous, he imagined himself a prisoner, 
and ran himself through the body. la 
Jonqujére assumed the command, and pro- 
ceeded agamst Annapolis. In rounding 
Cape Sable they encountered a fearful storm, 
by which they were so much dispersed and 
weakened that they turned back and steered 
for Europe. The complete falure of this 
mighty armament was looked upon by the 
Enghsh colonists as a special interposition of 
Providence, and celebrated by a general 
thanksgiving. Still the French persevered. 
De la Jonquiére, having returned to France 
with the remnant of the Duke D’Anville’s 
fleet, was immediately sent to Nova Scotia 
with 38 sail; but the English admirals Anson 
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and Warren having started in pursuit of 
them, a well contested battle took place on 
the 3rd of May, 1747, which ended in a 
complete victory on the part of the English, 
who captured a French man-of-war, 4,000 
or 5,000 prisoners, and 6 richly laden 
Indiamen, which were under the convoy of 
the French fleet. 

By the treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, 
peace was concluded between France and 
England; and the English colonists, by the 
articles of this peace, were compelled to sur- 
render Cape Breton and Lowsburg, which 
they had obtained with so much skill and 
bravery, the Bntish ministry having con- 
sented to restore them to France on condi- 
tion of the Low Countnes being yielded to 
their ally, the empress-queen of Hungary, 
to maintam the balance of power in Europe. 
Meanwhile Britain had become aware of the 
umportance of Nova Scotia; and the peace 
having left a great many mulitary out of 
employment, the idea was formed of setthng 
the disbanded troops m this part of America. 
This project was warmly taken up by the 
Earl of Hahfax, then President of the Board 
of Trade and Plantations. Fifty acres were 
apportioned to every private, with 10 
additional for each member of his family; 
a higher allowance was granted to officers m 
proportion to their rank, till 1t amounted to 
600 for all above the rank of captam. Land 
was also offered to civil settlers according to 
their means, with the advantage of being 
conveyed with their famihes to the colony, 
maintained there one year after their arrival, 
supphed with arms and ammunition for 
their defence, and with thd" necessary ma- 
tenals for clearmg their land, erecting 
houses, and prosecuting the fishery, all at 
the expense of the Bntish government. 
Thus encouraged, 3,760 adventurers em- 
barked with their families, m May, 1749, 
and landed at Chebucto harbour, under the 
command of the honourable Edward Corn- 
walhs, who had been appointed governor, 
and whose energy and perseverance con- 
tmbuted greatly to the speedy establishment 
of the town of Hahfax. 

The Impenal Parhament continued to 
support the colony by annual grants, which 
m 1755 amounted to £415,584 (see Hali- 
burton, p. 142). 

In spite of their numerous advantages 
and military habits, the English suffered 
greatly from the desultory warfare carned 
on against them by the Indians, who, though 
they at first made some friendly overtures, 
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renew 2 system of avowed hostility. Dis- 
putes with the French concerning the 
boundary hne, formed another fruitful source 
of annoyance, the French government taking 
advantage of an ambiguity in the wording 
of the treaties of cession, and contending 
that the Bntish dommion extended only 
over the peninsula separated from the con- 
tinent, by the Bays of Fundy and Chignecto, 
while the Enghsh maimtaimed that their 
limits reached from the St. Croix to the St. 
Lawrence, and consequently mcluded the 
fine country now called “New Brunswick 
The French settlers under the name of neu- 
trals proved themselves deserving of a very 
different appellation, and mstigated by the 
crafty and mexcusable policy pursued by 
the French court, they, aided by the In- 
dians, kept the British in constant alarm, 
till,in Apml, 1755, the war recommenced by 
admiral Boscawen’s capturmg several French 
vessels on the coast of Newfoundland. Two 
months after heutenant-colonel Monckton, 
at the head of a force which had been rapidly 
formed in New York, mvested a fort named 
Beau Sejour, recently erected by the French 
on the narrow isthmus which connects Nova 
Scotia with New Brunswick, and after four 
days’ bombardment, obliged it to surrender 
The followmg day Monckton attacked and 
reduced another stronghold, situated upon 
the river Gaspereaux, which runs into Bay 
Vert, and took possession of a large quantity 
of provisions and stores of all kinds which 
he found there. Meanwhile captaim Rowe, 
with his ships, sailed to the mouth of the 
river St. John, but they found the French 
had abandoned their post after destroying, 
as far as they had time, all the fortifications 
they had lately raised. The success of this 
expedition was so decided as to secure the 
temporary cessation of hostilities, but the 
local government were at a loss to know 
what course to pursue with regard to the 
Acadians, as the French settlers were‘called, 
whose numbers amounted to 17,000 or 
18,000, and who, there was reason to fear, 
would assist the French, should they attempt 
the mvasion of the colony. The course of 
action the authorities at length decided upon 
cannot be justified even by the extremely 
difficult position m which they were placed. 
They assembled the Acadians in their 
respective settlements, under the pretence of 
making some communications relative to 
their welfare, and then, without previous 
notice, forced them on board several vessels 
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rovided for the purpose, and dispersed 
hem through New England,’ New York, 
and Virginia. The details of these arbitrary 
proceedings are fully given by Judge Hali- 
burton in his History of Nova Scotia, and 
fully and feelingly commented upon; but it 
s not necessary here to enter into the parti- 
culars of this painful subject. Suffice it to 
quote Hahburton’s concluding sentence. 
‘If the Acadians had to lament that they 
were condemned unheard, that their accusers 
were also their judges, and that their sen- 
tence was disproportioned to their offence ; 
they had also much reason to attribute their 
misfortunes to the intrigues of their country- 
men in Canada, who seduced them from 
their allegiance to a government which was 
disposed to extend to them its protection 
and regard, and instigated them to a rebel- 
lion, which it was easy to foresee would end 
in their rum.” Many of these expelled and 
deported settlers, however, returned after 
the peace of 1763, and estabhshed them- 
selves in and about the townships of Clare, 
Yarmouth, and Argyle, where their descen- 
dants now form a large industrious and 
useful part of the population. 

In 1758 a constitution was granted to 
Nova Scotia, consisting of a House of Assem- 
bly, a Legislative Council, and a governor 
representing the British crown ; and numer- 
ous New England immigrants settled on the 
vacant lands of the unfortunate Acadians. 
The capture of Lowsburg, im Cape Breton, 
from the French, m 1758, gave additional 
security to the colony, which now began to 
improve. 

In 1761, the Indians for the first time 
entered mto a formal treaty, to “bury the 
hatchet,” and accept George III., instead of 
the kg formerly owned by them, as their 
Great Father and fnend. On the accession 
of George IV. to the crown of Great Britain, 
and the consequent election of a new House 
of Assembly, the number of representatives 
was increased to 24, namely 2 for each of 
the counties of Halifax, Lunenburg, Anna- 
polis, and King’s, 4 for Halhfax township, 
and 2 for each of the townships of Lunen- 
burg, Annapols, Horton, Cornwallis, Fal- 
mouth, and LIaverpool. By the treaty of 
Paris in 1762, France resigned all claims to 
any of her former possessions in this part of 
the North Amencan continent. In this 
year the townsmp of Londonderry was 
settled by Insh emigrants, and that of Hor- 
ton by New Englanders. 

In 1784 New Brunswick and Cape Breton 
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were separated into two distinct governments, 
but the latter was subsequently (in 1819) 
united to Nova Scotia. Its history and des- 
cription will be given m a separate chapter. 

In 1787 his majesty erected the province 
of Nova Scotia into a bishop’s see, and ap- 
pointed Charles Enghsh the first bishop 
The arrival in the colony on the 29th of 
October, 1787, of his royal highness Prince 
William Henry (subsequently King Wilham 
IV.), gave occasion for much rejoicng. In 
1798 a dreadful storm and gale of wind at 
Halifax, destroyed shipping, wharfs, and 
other property, of the value of £100,000 
On the 18th May, 1799, the appomtment of 
his royal highness the Duke of Kent as 
commander-in-chief of the British forces 
in Bntish North America was announced, 
and on the 12th September, the province 
voted an address to his royal highness, 
who on the 5th February, 1801, mn a public 
despatch, urged the formation of a road 
between Hahfax and Qnebec. From this 
period to 1839 there were no leading 
events worthy of record. The colonists 
distinguished themselves by loyalty and m- 
dustry, durmg the American war they raised 
a mihtia for ther own defence, and during 
the French revolutionary war they cheerfully 
contmbuted their mite towards enabling 
England to subdue the anarchists of France 

Mr. Murdoch remarks in his Life of Lord 
Sydenham (p. 174), that “im Nova Scotia, as 
m Upper Canada, the population had gra- 
dually outgrown the monopoly of power in 
the hands of a few large famlies, which 
seems to be the almost necessary condition 
of colonies in their infant state. There, as 
mm Upper Canada, the popular branch of 
the legislature chafing agamst the passive 
resistance of the executive, had addressed 
the crown in language which, under a better 
system, would probably never have been 
heard. They had asked for tht removal of 
their governor, and had not obscurely hinted 
at the stoppage of supphes.” On the arnval 
of the Earl of Durham m Canada as her 
majesty’s high commissioner and governor- 
general in 1838, a deputation, consisting of 
Mr. Johnston, sohcitor-general, Mr. Un- 
acke, a member of the Executive Council, 
Mr Young, member of the House of Assem- 
bly, and Mt. Almon, banker and merchant, 
were sent from Halifax to Quebec by the 
then heutenant-governor, Sir Cohn Camp- 
bell, to confer with the Earl of Durham on 
the affairs of the colony. 

These deputies, in conjunction with their 
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colleagues from New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, expressed in an address to 
Lord Durham, dated Quebec, 22nd Septem- 
ber, 1838, their gratification at the warm 
mterest which the governor-general took in 
the welfare of the colony which they repre- 
sented, and their admiration of the en- 
hghtened and comprehensive views of his 
lordship. The Earl of Durham, in his 
despatch to Lord Glenelg, of 13th Septem- 
ber, 1838, stated his belief that the deputies 
from Hahfax and Pmnce Edward Island, 
were all “impressed with the necessity of a 
general umion of the provinces, as the most 
hkely measure to preserve their connexion 
with the Bmtish crown;” and as her ma- 
jesty’s Ingh commissioner, his lordship 
stated in his report to the queen, that he 
knew “of but one difficulty m the way of 
such an union, and that arises from the dis- 
mclnation which some of the lower pro- 
vinces might feel to the transference of 
powers from their present legislatures to 
that of the union,”—an objection which he 
supposed would arise principally from the 
local legislatures not hking to give up the 
immediate control which they possessed 
over their respective colonial revenues The 
proposition was supported im 1814 by the 
late Duke of Kent—(see History of Canada, 
p 32),—was under the consideration of the 
Earl of Durham im 18388, and 1s now a 
prominent topic of discussion in British 
America An association of delegates, call- 
mg itself the “ British-Amencan League,” 
has been holding meetings at Kingston, m 
Western Canada, and after sitting as a con- 
vention for six days, it issued, on 31st July, 
1849, a long address to all the subjects of 
the British crown m North Amenca. In 
this address there 1s no discussion respect- 
ing separation from Britain; the convention, 
consisting of a president, six vice-presidents, 
two secretaries, a treasurer, and an executive 
committee of ten, direct all the attention of 
their “fellow-countrymen” to three pomts, 
viz “a union of all the Brntish-Amencan 
provinces,” “retrenchment and economy in 
the public expenditure;” and “a protection 
to home mdustry.” It is declared in the 
“address,” that by a federal union of Nova 
Scotia and the other North American colo- 
nies with Canada, the foundations would 
be laid for “ makmg the country a great 
nation on a solid and enduring basis. Im- 
pressed with the weight of such a measure, 
but uncertain as to the sentiments of the 
sister colonies, this convention has pro- 
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posed a conference with those provinces 
by a delegation of some of its members. 
Meanwhile it recommends this great ques- 
tion to mature dehberation. The Amencan 
correspondent of the London Zimes observes, 
(16th August, 1849) on this subject,—“ An 
union of all the North American provinces 
has been much talked of, but as this would 
place the French party in a minority, it 
would of course, meet every opposition from 
them.” 

The topic is now under consideration in 
Nova Scotia. It is not within the scope of 
this work to express any party view of the 
advantages or disadvantages which might 
or might not result from such a contem- 
plated umon. The Earl of Durham, in his 
report to the queen, on 3lst of January, 
1839, expresses fully his opmmons on the 
matter; and as it is one deserving of 
great consideration, not only by all the 
North American Colonies, but also by the 
Imperial Parliament, by her majesty’s gov- 
ernment, by merchants, and other persons 
having commercial, pecuniary, or personal re- 
lations with British Amenica, I give the fol- 
lowing interesting and comprehensive view of 
the question from the report of his lordship. 


‘¢While I convince myself that such desirable ends 
would be secured by the legislative umion of the two 
rovinces (Eastern and Western, or Upper and 
Lowe Canada), I am inclined to go further, and in- 
quire whether all these objects would not more surely 
be attained, by extending this legislative union over 
all the British provinces in North America; and 
whether the advantages which I anticipate for two of 
them, might not, and should not in justice be ex- 
tended over all. Such an union would at once deci- 
sively settle the question of races; 1t would enable all 
the provinces to co-operate for all common purposes, 
and, above all, it would form a great and powerful 
people, aaa the means of securing good and 
responsible government for itself, and which, under 
the protection of the British empire, might in some 
measure counterbalance the preponderant and 1n- 
creasmg influence of the United States on the 
American continent. I do not anticipate that a colo- 
nial legislature thus strong and self-governing, would 
desire to abandon the connection with Great Britain 
On the contrary, I believe that the practical relie 
from undue interference, which would be the resul 
of such a change, would strengthen the present bond 
of feelings and interests; and that the connection 
would only become more durable and advantageous, 
by having more of equality, of freedom, and of local 
independence. But at any rate, our first duty is to 
secure the well-being of our colonial countrymen; 
and if in the hidden decrees of that wisdom by which 
this world is ruled, it is written, that these countries 
are not for ever to remain portions of the empire, we 
owe it to our honour to take good care, that, when 
they separate from us, they should not be the only 
countries on the American continent in which the 
Anglo-Saxon race shall be found unfit to govern itself 
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“I am in truth, so far from beheving that the in- 
creased power and weight that would be given to these 
colonies by union would endanger their connection 
with the empire, that I look to it as the only means 
“of fostering such a national feeling throughout them 

s would effectually counterbalance whatever ten- 
dencies may now exist towards separation. No large 
‘ommunity of free and intelligent men will long feel 
‘ontented with a political system which places them, 
because it places their country in a position of infe- 
riority to their neighbours. The colniniat of Great 
Britain is linked, it is true, to a mighty empire; and 
the glories of its history, the visible signs of its pre- 
sent power, and the civilization of its people, are cal- 
culated to raise and ify his national pride. But 
he feels, also, that his to that empire is one of 
remote dependence; he catches but passing and in- 
adequate glimpses of its power and prosperity; he 
knows that in its government he and his own 
countrymen have no voice While his neighbour 
on the other side of the frontier assumes impor- 
tance from the notion that his vote exercises some in- 
fluence on the councils, and that he himself has some 
share in the onward progress of a mghty nation, the 
colonist feels the deadening influence of the narrow 
and subordinate community to which he belongs. 
In his own and im the surrounding colonies, he finds 
petty objects occupying petty, stationary, and divided 
societies ; and it 1s only when the chances of an un- 
certain and tardy communication bring intelligence 
of what has passed a month before on the other side 
of the Atlantic that he 1s reminded of the empire 
with which he is connected But the influence of the 
United States surrounds him on every side, and 1s for 
ever present It extends itself as population aug- 
ments and intercourse increases, 1t penetrates every 
portion of the continent into which the restless spirit 
of American speculation impels the settler or the 
trader, 1t 1s felt in all the transactions of commerce, 
from the important operations of the monetary system 
down to the minor details of ordinary traffic; it 
stamps, on all the habits and opinions of the sur- 
rounding countnes. the common characteristics of the 
thoughts, feelings, and customs of the American 
people. Such is necessanly the influence which 
a great nation exercises on the small communities 
which surround it. Its thoughts and manners sub- 
jugate them, even when nominally independent of its 
authority. If we wish to prevent the extension of 
this influence, 1t can only be done by raising up for 
the North American colonist some nationality of his 
own; by elevating these small and unimportant com- 
munities into a society having some objects of a 
national importance; and by thus giving their inhab- 
itants a country which they will be unwilling to see 
absorbed even into one more powerful 

“While I believe that the establishment of a com- 
prehensive system of government, and of an effectual 
union between the different provinces, would produce 
this important effect on the general feelings of their 
inhabitants, I am inclined to attach very great im- 
portance to the influence which it would have in 
giving greater scope and satisfaction to the legitimate 
ambition of the most active and promiment persons to 
be found in them As long as personal ambition 
is inherent 1n human nature, and as long as the 
morality of every free and civilized community en- 
courages its aspirations, it is one great business of a 
wise government to provide for its legitimate de- 
velopment. If, as it is commonly asserted, the 
disorders of these Colonies have, in great measure 
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been fomented by the influence of designing and 
ambitious individuals, this evil will best be remedied 
by allowing such a scope for the desires of such men 
as shall direct therr ambition into the legitimate 
chance of furthering, and not of thwarting, their 
government, By creating high prizes na general 
and responsible government, we shall immediately 
afford the means of pecifying the turbulent ambitions, 
and of employing in worthy and noble occupations 
the talents which now are only exerted to foment 
disorder. We must remove from these Colonies the 
cause to which the sagacity of Adam Smith traced 
the ahenation of the provinces which now form the 
United States: we must provide some scope for what 
he calls ‘the mmportance’ of the leading men in the 
colony, beyond what he forcibly terms the present 
‘petty prizes of the paltry raffle of colonial faction.’ 
R general legislative union would elevate and gratify 
the hopes of able and aspiring men. They would no 
longer look with envy and wonder at the great arena 
of the bordering federation, but see the means of 
satisfying every legitimate ambition in the high 
offices of the yudicature and executive government of 
their own union 

“Nor would an union of the various provinces be 
less advantageous in facilitating a co-operation for 
various common purposes, of which the want 1s now 
very seriously felt There is hardly a department of 
the business of government which does not require, 
or would not be better performed, by being carned 
on under the superitendence of a general govern- 
ment and when we consider the political and com- 
mercial interests that are common to these provinces, 
it appears difficult to account for their having ever 
been divided into separate governments, since they 
have all been portions of the same empire, subject to 
the same crown, governed by nearly the same laws 
and constitutional customs, inhabited, with one ex- 
ception, by the same race, contiguous and 1mmedi- 
ately adjacent to each other, and bounded along their 
whole frontier by the territories of the same powerful 
and rival state It would appear that every motive 
that has induced the union of various provinces into 
a single state, exists for the consolidation of these 
colonies under a common legislature and executive. 
They have the same common relation to the mother 
country, the same relation to foreign nations. When 
one is at war, the others are at war; and the hos- 
tities that are caused by an attack on one, must 
seriously compromise the welfare of the rest. Thus 
the dispute between Great Britain and the State of 
Maine, appears immediately to involve the interests 
of none of these colonies, except New Brunswick or 
Lower Canada, to one of which the tezritory clamed 
by us must belong. But if a war were to commence 
on this ground, it 1s most probable that the American 
government would select Dpper Canada as the most 
vulnerable, or, at any rate, as the easiest point of 
attack. A dispute respecting the fisheries of Nova 
Scotia would involve precisely the same consequences 
An union for common defence against foreign ene- 
mies 1s the natural bond of connection that holds 
together the great communities of the world; and 
between no parts of any kingdom or state is the 
necessity for such an union more obvious than be- 
tween the whole of these colonies. 

“Their internal relations furnish quite as strong 
motives for union. The Post-office 1s at the present 
moment under the management of the same umperial 
establishment. If, n comphance with the reasonable 
demands of the Colonies, the regulation of a matter 
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so entirely of internal concern, and the revenue de- 
rived from it, were placed under the control of the 
provincial legislatures, it would still be advisable that 
the management of the Post-office throughout the 
whole of British North America should be conducted 
by one general establishment. In the same way, so 
great is the influence on the other provinces of the 
arrangements adopted with respect to the disposal of 
public lands and colomzation in any one, that it is 
absolutely essential that this department of govern- 
ment should be conducted on one system, and by one 
authority. The necessity of common fiscal regula- 
tions is strongly felt by all the colonies; and a com- 
mon custom-house establishment would relieve them 
from the hindrances to their trade, caused by the 
duties now levied on all commercial intercourse 
between them. The monetary and banking system 
of all is subject to the same influences, and ought to 
be perulated by the same laws The establishment 
of a common colonial currency 1s very generally 
desired. Indeed, I know of no department of gov- 
ernment that would not greatly gain, both in eco- 
nomy and efficiency, by being placed under a common 
management I should not propose, at first, to alter 
the existing public establishments of the different 
provinces, because the necessary changes had better 
e left to be made by the united government; and 
the judicial establishments should certainly not be 
disturbed until the future legislature shall provide 
for their reconstruction on an uniform and permanent 
footng But even in the administration of justice, 
an union would immediately supply a remedy for one 
of the most serious wants under which all the pro- 
vinces laboun, by facilitating the formation of a gene- 
ral appellate tribunal for all the North American 
colonies 
“But the interests which are already in common 
between all these provinces are small in comparison 
with those which the consequences of such an union 
might, and I think I may say assuredly would, call 
into existence, and the great discoveries of modern 
art, which have, throughout the world, and nowhere 
more than in Amenica, entirely altered the character 
and the channels of communicatin between distant 
countries, will bring all the Nérth American colonies 
into constant and speedy intercourse with each other. 
The success of the great experiment of steam naviga- 
tion across the Atlantic, opens a bee tc of a speedy 
communication with Europe, which will materially 
affect the future state of all these provinces. In a 
despatch which arrived in Canada after my departure, 
the Secretary of State informed me of the determina- 
tion of your Majesty’s government to establish a 
steam communication between Great Britam and 
Halifax; and instructed me to turn my attention to 
the formation of a road between that port and Quebec. 
It would, indeed, have given me sincere satisfaction, 
had I remained in the province, to promote, by any 
means 1n my power, so highly desirable an object; 
and the removal of the usual restrictions on my 
authority as governor-general, having given me the 
means of effectually acting in concert with the various 
provincial governments, 5 might have been able to 
make some progress in the work. But I cannot point 
out more strikingly the evils of the present want of 
a general government for these provinces, than b 
adverting to the difficulty which would practically 
occur, under the previous and present arrangements 
of both executive and legislative authorities in the 
various provinces, in attempting to carry such a plan 
into effect. For the various colonies have no more 
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means of concerting such common works with each 
other, than with the neighbouring states of the union. 
They stand to one another 1m the position of forei 
states, and of foreign states without diplomatic is 
tions. The governors may correspond with each 
other’ the legislatures may enact laws, c g the 
common purposes into effect in their respective juris- 
dictions; but there is no means by which the various 
details may speedily and satisfactorily be settled with 
the concurrence of the different parties. And, in this 
mstance, it must be recollected that the communica- 
tion and the final settlement would have to be made 
between, not two, but several of the provinces The 
road would run through three of them; and Upper 
Canada, into which it would not enter, would, in fact, 
be more interested in the completion of such a work 
than any even of the provinces through which it 
would pass. The colonies, indeed, have no common 
centre in which the arrangement could be made, 
except in the Colonial Office at home; and the details 
of such a plan would have to be discussed just where 
the interests of all parties would have the least means 
of bemg fairly and fully represented, and where the 
minute local hapwledes necessary for such a matter 
would be least likely to be found 

‘The completion of any satisfactory communica- 
tion between Halifax and Quebec, would, in fact, 
produce relations between these provinces, that would 
render a general union absolutely necessary 

“With respect to the two small colonies of Prince 
Edward’s Island and Newfoundland, I am of opinion, 
that not only would most of the reasons which I have 
given for an union of the others, apply to them, but 
that their smallness makes 1t absolutely necessary, as 
the only means of securing any proper attention to 
their interests, and investing them with that con- 
sideration, the deficiency of which they have so much 
reason to lament m all the disputes which yearly 
occur between them and the citizens of the United 
States, with regard to the encroachments made by 
the latter on their coasts and fisheries ” 


When her majesty’s government sent Mr. 
P. Thomson, mm 1840, to effect an union 
between the two Cfnadas, he was mstructed 
to ascertain the state of affairs m Nova 
Scotia, and a full discretion was left to him 
as governor-general, respecting any mea- 
sures he might recommend. The circular 
letter of Lord John Russell, of 16th Octo- 
ber, 1839 (see History of Canada, p. 38) 
relating to the tenure of offices during the 
pleasure of the crown, was communicated by 
the heutenant-governor, sir Colin Campbell 
to the Nova Scotia House of Assembly, and 
eagerly hailed as a recognition of their claims 
for responsible government, and as impos- 
ing henceforth on the heutenant-governor the 
obligation of dismissing or remodelling hi 
council whenever 1t ceased to enjoy the con 
fidence of the representatives of the people 
The House of Assembly, therefore, on 5th 
February, 1840, by a majority of 30 to 12 
passed a series of resolutions, and forwarded 
them to the heutenant-governor, who de- 
clined to adopt a policy which he considered 


would be a*fundamental change in the colo- 
nial constitution. The following is 2 copy otf 
the address of the House of Assembly :— 


“To his Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir Colin 
Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor and Comman- 
der-in-Chief in and over Her Majesty’s province 
of Nova Scotia and its dependencies, &c. &c &c. 

The humble Address of the House of Representa- 

tives in General Assembly. 

“ May it please your Excellency, 

“We, Her Mayesty’s dutiful and loyal subjects, the 
representatives of Her Majesty’s loyal people of Nova 
Scotia, having, under a solemn sense of duty, passed 
the annexed resolutions, beg leave to recommend 
them to your Excellency’s favourable consideration. 

‘In the House of Assembly, 5th February, 1840. 

‘Mr Clements, the Chasrrman of the Committee of 
the whole house on the general state of the province, 
reported the following resolutions-— 

“ Rosolved,—1. That it 1s the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that for many years the best interests of this 
province have been jeopardized, and its progress 
retarded, by the want of harmony between the dif- 
ferent branches of the Government, and the absence 
of that cordial co-operation between the representa- 
tives of the people and those who conducted the local 
administration, which, 1n the view of this Committee, 
s highly desirable, if not indispensable, in every 
British colony to which a constitution modelled after 
that of the mother country has been granted by the 
Crown 

Resolved,—2_ That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that in the course of the struggle which since 
1837 the House of Assembly has maintained, with a 
view to reduce the expenses, improve the institutions, 
and purify the administration of the country, it has 
been met at every step by an influence which, while 
it was beyond the control of the Assembly, has 
wielded the whole power and patronage of the gov- 
ernment to baffle its efforts, and thwart the wise and 
benevolent policy avowed by Her Mayesty’s ministers. 

“ Resolved,—3 That it 1s the opinion of this Com- 
mittee that in approaching many of the important 
questions to be disposed of in the present session, the 
House of Assembly feels embarrassment and diffi- 
culty which 1t would be unwise to conceal either from 
the Government or the country at large; and that it 
can anticipate no satisfactory settlement of those 
questions until the Executive Council 1s so remodelled 
as to secure to the House of Assembly the aid of the 
local Administration in carrying out the views of the 
Assembly, and in facilitating any negotiation which 
it may be necessary to conduct with Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

“Resolved, therefore, 4 That 1t is the opinion of the 
Committee that the House of Assembly, after mature 
and calm deliberation, weary of seeing the revenues 
of the country and the time of its representatives 
wasted, the people of Nova Scotia misrepresented to 
the Sovereign, and the gracious boons of the Sove- 
reign marred in the transmission to the people, do 
now solemnly declare that the Executive Council, as 
at present constituted, does not enjoy the confidence 
of the Commons.” 


On the 9th of July, 1840, the governor- 
general arrived from Quebec at Hahfax, 
and in obedience to the commands of the 
queen, temporanly assumed the government 
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of the colony; of which the heutenant-gov- 
ernorship was in the hands of Sir Colin 
Campbell. 

On the 27th of July, the governor-general 
recommended to Lord John Russell, then 
her majesty’s Secretary of State for the 
Colomes certain changes in the Legislative 
and Executive Councils of the province; he 
considered that the Executive Council was 
composed in a way which, whilst it created 
dissatisfaction, afforded the government no 
assistance or strength whatsoever; that 
the queen did not derive from her offi- 
cers that aid m the management of pub- 
he affairs in the legislature, which was 
absolutely indispensable for them in the 
management of a colony, and that as a 
necessary result the government did not and 
could not perform one of its first duties, 
namely, to propose and submit to the 
colonial legislature, with the full weight of its 
authority, whatever measures might appear 
requisite for the good government of the 

rovince, the very consideration of which 
would divert the minds of active and ambi- 
tious men from the agitation of abstract 
points of government. The principle recom- 
mended by the governor-general, was that 
the Executive Council should comprise only 
the leading official servants of the govern- 
ment, and a few of the most influential mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council, and of the 
House of Assembly, but especially of the 
latter. Next, that the law officers of the 
crown, and any other public servants whose 
services it might be desirable to obtain, 
should be required, when necessary, to be- 
come members of the House of Assembly, 
as well as of the Executive Council, in order 
to afford their assistance there, and that 
their whole undivided time and talents 


should be at the disposal of government. ! 


In the Legislative Council 1t was proposed 
to make additions from the popular party in 
order to remove the imputation of an exclu- 
sive character; and by such modifications it 
was hoped to bring the Executive and Lems- 
lative Councils into more harmony with the 
general opmions of the House of Assembly, 
or popular branch of the legislature. By di- 
rection of Lord John Russell these reforms 
were carried into effect, under the admims- 
tration of Lord Falkland, who had been ap- 
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pointed to succeed Sir C. Campbell; since 
that time the province has been free from 
internal dissension, and although such 
changes were opposed by some, they have 
undoubtedly been satisfactory to the great 
majority of the colonists, and by a prompt 
compliance with reasonable requests, dis- 
turbances which no subsequent concessions 
would have been snfficient to allay, have 
been avoided. Viscount Falkland received 
great credit for the judicious manner in 
which he effected the important change in 
the colomal government. Lord Sydenham 
(Mr. P. Thompson), in a letter dated Mon- 
treal, 12th of May, 1841, to Lord Falkland 
(who is now governor of Bombay), says,— 
“T have watched your proceedings with great 
anxiety, and am much gratified at the re- 
sult. I think it in the nghest degree credi- 
table to your tact and judgment. I enter 
completely into the difficulties of which you 
speak, in carrying out improvements not- 
withstanding your governmental majority, as 
they term that sort of thmg im France. It 
is the misfortune of all popular governments 
in our colomes, the people are made legisla- 
tors before they have either intelligence or 
education to know how to set about their 
work; and, as under such circumstances, 
selfishness and preference of their little local 
jobs, to any views of general advantage, must 
prevail amongst them, the progress of prac- 
tical improvement cannot but be slow. But 
do not despair, you have certainly no grounds 
whatever to do so, for you have achieved a 
vast deal even im this your first session.” 
The further history of ne province does not 
present any facts worthy of detail. The fol- 
lowing 1s a hst of the Enghsh governors :— 


1749 Hon E Cornwalls. 1808 Sir G Prevost. 
1752 P Hopson — A. e. 

754 C Lawrence 1809 Sir G Prevost 
1766 R Moncton 1811 Siw J Sherbrooke 
1760 J Belcher 1811 Gen Darrock 
1764 M Wilmot 1814 Siar J Sherbrooke 
1766 M Frankhn 1816 Gen Sm 

— Lord W Campbhell. 1816 Earl of Dalhousie. 
1772 M Franklin 1818 M Wallace 

—— Lord W Campbell. 1819 Lord Dalhousie 
1773 F Legge 1820 Sur J Kempt 
— MF 1824 M Wallace 

1776 M Arbuthnott. 1826. Sir J. Kempt 
1778 R Hughes M Wallace 

1781 SrA S Hammond Sir J Kempt. 
1782 J Parr 1828 M Wallace 

—— SrA S Hammond — &rP Maitland. 
1783 E Fanning 1834. Sir C Campbell 
1791 R Bulkely 1840. Lord Falkland 
1792 J Wentworth 1846, Sir John Harvey 
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CHAPTER II. 


AREA, PHYSICAL ASPECT, HIGHLANDS, LAKES, RIVERS, HARBOURS, GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, SOIL, CLIMATE, DISEASES, AND MORTALITY. 


Nova Scotia has a smaller area than any 


of the British North Amencan provinces, 
except Pmnce Edward’s Island, but its 1m- 
portance as a naval station, its geographical 
and peninsular position, numerous harbours, 
extensive coal-fields, and lucrative fishenes, 
confer on the colony a value far superior to 
that to which it 1s entitled by 1ts mere terr- 
torial extent, which 1s about 15,517 square 
miles. 

Above 3,000 square mules are stated to be 
occupied by lakes and mvers of varmous 
shapes and sizes, so distributed that there 1s 
no point m the province 30 mules from 
navigable water. The number of small 
lakes 1s very great, especially on the southern 
side of the penimsula; nearly a hundred are 
to be found between Halifax and St. Marga- 
ret’s Bay, scattered over a tract of country 
not exceeding 20 mies m length or breadth. 
The face of the country 1s pleasmgly diver- 
sified with hill and dale, but the elevations 
are of inconsiderable height; the highland 
ranges seldom exceed 500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and run through the country 
generally from E. to W. Bouchette states, 
that the highest hills do not exceed 600 
feet ; but Major Robinson, who surveyed a 
large portion of the province m the year 
1848, states, that the Cobequid Hills, which 
extend along the N. shore of the Bay of 
Mines, and very nearly across to the shore 
at the Straits of Northumberland, average 
in height from 800 to 1,000 feet, the lowest 
pomt being found at Folly Lake, 600 feet 
above the sea. In breadth the range pre- 
serves a nearly uniform width of about 10 
miles. <A belt of broken land, whose height 
averages about 500 feet, and whose breadth 
varies from 20 to 60 miles, runs along the 
shores washed by the Atlantic from Cape 
Canso to Cape Sable, occasiénally forming 
bold chiffs on the coast, the most remarkable 
of which 1s Aspotagoen, between Mahone 
and Margaret’s Bay. Another ndge extends 
on the W. coast, between Argyle and St 
Mary’s Bay; and, as before observed, a more 
lofty and extensive range skirts the Bay of 
Fundy, from Annapolis to Mines Basin. 

VOL. I. 


Lakes.—Of the numerous lakes the largest 
is Lake Rosignol, which is said to be 30 
mules m length, and 1s situate partly m each 
of the three counties of Queen’s, Shelburn, 
and Annapolis. It is the source of the 
liverpool River—the Mersey, and m the 
same section of country there are several 
other lakes, approaching within a short dis- 
tance of the Mersey, and communicatmg 
with the head of Allan’s River, running mto 
Annapolis Bay. Lake Gcorge, another lake 
of considerable size, and 70 or 80 small ones, 
are situate in the township of Yarmouth. A 
chain of lakes stretches from the head of the 
nver Shubenacadie nearly to the harbour of 
Hahfax, and, with the Shubenacadie Canal, 
completes the water communication quite 
across the province Similar chains of lakes 
exist between Windsor and St. Margaret’s 
Bay, between the head of the Avon and 
Chester, and between the river Gaspereaux 
m King’s County, and Gold River, in the 
county of Lunenburg. 

Rwers.—The two principal nvers in the 
province are, the Shubenacadie before men- 
tioned, and the Annapolis: the former takes 
its rise in Grand Lake, in the county of 
Hahfax, and after a rapid and circuitous 
course, the length of which has not yet 
been accurately ascertained, 1t disembogues 
im Cobequid Bay. This fine stream 1s navi- 
gable for large vessels some distance into the 
interior, 1ts banks are adorned with exten- 
sive groves of lofty timber, and contain 
mexhaustible stores of gypsum and lime; the 
scenery 1s picturesque ;—vanied by the abrupt 
frowning chff with its woody summit, the 
verdant and cultivated vale, the wilderness 
with its deep solitudes, and the busy hum of 
civilized somety. The mse and fall of the 
tide at the mouth of this mver 1s about 50 
feet. 

The Annapolis takes 1ts rise in the town- 
ship of Cornwalhs, m King’s County, and 
after a long and serpentine route falls into 
Annapolis Bay; having previously reiceved 
the waters of the Moose and Bear Rivers. 
It 1s navigable for large vessels for 20 mules 
above Annapolis, and 40 above Digby, and 
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for large boats to a much greater distance. 
At Pictou the East, West, and Mnaddle 
Ravers, all three navigable for large vessels, 
empty themselves mto the harbour. The 
Avon receives the waters of the St Croix, 
Kennetcook, and several others, and empties 
itself mto the Bay of Mines; 1t 1s navigable 
for a considerable distance: at Windsor the 
nse and fall of the Avon 1s 20 feet at neap, 
and 30 at spring tides. 

The country along the banks of the Avon 
is extremely beautiful, the luxuriance of the 
meadows; the frequent changes of scenery ; 
the chain of high hills on the S. and W., 
clothed with variegated fohage, and the 
white sails of vessels passing rapidly through 
the serpentme windings of the Avon and 
St. Croix, are some of the leading features 
of the landscape. A bridge has been com- 
menced to span the Avon at Windsor, where 
the extreme breadth is 1,050 feet. There 
is a small milttary post on elevated land at 
Windsor, called Fort Edward, in honour of 
his Royal Highness the late Duke of Kent 
The fort 1s advantageously placed, and com- 
mands the entrance of both rivers. 

The La Have, Mersey, and Medway; the 
Shelburne (which forms the fine harbour of 
that name) , the Clyde, which 1s considered 
one of the most beautiful mvers m Nova 
Scotia; the Tusket, with its numerous 
branches; the St Mary, which crossing 
nearly the whole county of Sydney from N. 
to S , forms the harbour of St. Mary; the 
Maccan, Nappan, and Gaspereaux; the Mus- 
quedoboit, Sale, and Jordan; these are but 
a few selected from the multitude of rivers, 
many of which nearly equal them in mag- 
nitude, whose streams fertilize and adorn 
the province. It 1s a singular fact, that 
while the tide rises with extraordinary ra- 
pidity to the height of 75 feet m the Bay of 
Mines and Chignecto, 1t does not mse more 
than 6 feet in Pictou Harbour on the south 
shore. The Gut of Canso, which separates 
Nova Scotia from the :sland of Cape Breton, 
is 2] miles in length, and varies from 1 to 
14 in breadth. The land rises boldly on 
either side, and the strait bemg the most 
convenient passage to and from the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, 1s crowded dumng the sum- 
mer and autumn with vessels of every 
description, which, together with the cot- 
tages of the httle villages, situate on its 
banks, produce a pleasing effect. 

Harbours.—In number, capacity, and se- 
curity, the harbours of Nova Scotia are 
unsurpassed, if not unequalled, by those of 
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any other country of similar extent. Among 
the most remarkable on the northern shores 
may be mentioned, Pictou Harbour, which 
is as famous for its beauty as for its extent ; 
Wallace Bay, navigable for vessels of the 
largest size, more than 6 miles; Pugwash 
Bay, in which ships of the first class can 
anchor withm 20 yards of the shore; and 
St. George’s Bay. On the S. and S. E. the 
noble harbour of Hahfax stands pre-eminent. 
It is situated nearly midway between the 
eastern and western extremities of the pen- 
msula, and its favourable position, easy 
entrance, accessibility at all seasons (its 
navigation bemg very rarely impeded by 
ice, as that of Quebec 1s annually), and 
capacity of affordmg safe anchorage for a 
thousand ships, have rendered it our chief 
naval station in North America. Shelburne 
Harbour 1s exceedingly capacious, and per- 
fectly secure. Margaret’s Bay 1s 12 miles 
in depth, and from 2 miles at its entrance 
to 6m width; Mahone Bay, m Lunenburg 
County, 1s equally secure and extensive. 
Liverpool Harbour affords good anchorage ; 
County Harbour 1s navigable for the largest 
ships for 10 miles from its entrance ; Canso 
forms an excellent harbour, and Chedabucto 
Bay, 25 miles in length and 15 in breadth, 
is navigable throughout for the largest 
ships, and m its several smaller harbours 
affords safe anchorage. Between Halifax 
and Cape Canso are 12 ports, capable of 
receiving ships of the line, and there are 14 
others of sufficient depth for merchantmen. 
The pmnecipal harbours on the northern 
shores in the Bay of Fundy are St Mary’s 
Bay, the beautiful Basin of Annapolis, which 
is described by Sir John Harvey as a noble 
estuary sheltered by mountain ranges, open- 
ing to the Bay of Fundy through a narrow 
gorge, navigable by large vessels, and acces- 
sible at all seasons of the year. Although 
this part of the country 1s comparatively but 
recently settled, the shores of this basm, 
for an extent of 30 miles, are highly culti- 
vated, and present many traits of natural 
beauty and advanced civilization, of which 
the people are justly proud. Mines Basin, 
a continuation of the Bay of Fundy, whose 
tides of 60 feet in height rush through the 
strait between Cape Blomedon and Parrs- 
borough, and then expand over a broad 
basin, which washes the shores of four of 
the most fertile of the inland counties, re- 
ceives into its bosom 19 rivers, and having 
a powerful ebb and flow, affords singular 
facilities for navigation. Chignecto Channel 
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and Cumberland Basin hkewise form har- 
bours of less importance. 

The governor of Nova Scotia, in his re- 
port to Earl Grey in 1848, mghtly remarks, 
that these harbours were obviously never 
intended by Providence solely for the use of 
the inhabitants of Nova Scotia, who are 
already becoming to a large extent the 
carriers to Canada of tropical and foreign 
productions, and 1t is confidently anticipated 
that these fine havens will become entre- 
pots for the extensive adjacent mland 
regions. 

Geology.—Nova Scotia is marked by four 
geological divisions, which reach nearly 
across from S W. to N.E, and run in a 
longitudinal direction with the greatest dia- 
meter of the country. The S. side of Nova 
Scotia, bordering on the Atlantic, and form- 
ing a narrow stmp from Cape Sable to Cape 
Canso, 1s composed principally of granite, 
gneiss, and mica slate The second division, 
which is three to four times the breadth of 
the first, and extends from Cape St Mary 
to Chedabucto Bay, 1s composed of slate, 
greywacke, and greywacke slate. The third 
is a trap district, and forms a narrow slip 
from Briar Island to Mines Basin, including 
the whole of the North Mountains, and the 
islands, &c , on the Nova Scotia shore of the 
Bay of Fundy. The fourth 1s a red sand- 
stone district, and extends from the Gut of 
Canso, along the Northumberland Straits 
The different formations in Nova Scotia 
correspond with those of the United States 
In both countnes they extend from N E to 
S.W., nearly parallel to the Atlantic coast, 
having the transition and secondary rocks 
placed to the northward and westward of 
the primary formations. The geological 
divisions of Nova Scotia, as above laid down 
by Dr. Gesner in his valuable work, are sub- 
ject to various irregularities and deviations , 
but a section of the strata, extending from 
Hahfax across the province to Cumberland 
Basin, would expose a greater vanety of 
rocks and minerals placed in regular order 
than has yet been discovered in any country 
of similar magmtude. The fossil remains 
found in the mountain-hmestone, transition- 
slate, &c., are extremely curious. The palm 
tree, the bamboo, and the cactus, have been 
dug from the rocks and coal-seams, indicat- 
ing that Nova Scotia at one time enjoyed a 
tropical climate. 

The order of succession of the different 
strata of rocks m Nova Scotia is thus given 


by G. R. Young :— 


Nature of Rocks and Soils 


Alluvial 
A vegetable soil 
Gravel, sand, and clay, con- 
taining the bones of animals 
now existing 


Dilurral 
Beds of gravel and rounded 
pebbles, contaiming bones of 
animals now existing (diluv 
detritus) 


Tertiary 

Thin beds of lhmestone and 
marl, containing ammonites 
and other shells 

Beds of clay, limestone, and 
marl, containing the remains 
of land and marme plants 
and animals. 


Oolitic 
Brown sand 
Slaty limestone, with shells. 
Marly clay 
Limestone with shells. 
Hard clay 
Compact limestone and Ooclite, 


Ti ap 
Tiap rocks 
Greenstone, amygdaloid, and 
toadstone, contaimng gems 
and neolites 


Sandstone, new red 
Sandstone of a bright red co- 
lour, containing beds of gyp- 
sum, and sometimes rock 
salt 


Coal group —Secondary rocks 

Limestone, contaming mag- 
nesia Coal measures, con- 
sisting of sandstone, coal, 
shale, 1ron-stones and lime- 
stone, in alternations often 
repeated, contaming the re- 
mains of several classes of 
tropicil plants, marine, and 
fluviatile shells 

Millstone grit 


O red old M sandst hmest 
Beds of limestone, slate, clay, 
and sandstone 
Dark red sandstone, with beds 
of pebbles 


Primary transition 
Slate, greywacke slate, and 
quartz rock, sometimes alter- 
nating with transition lime- 
stone, contaimg marime or- 
ganic remains 


Mica slate 
Gneiss 
Granite of several varieties 


17] 


Where found 


Everywhere 
Valley of Annapolis and 
King’s 


The surface of the red 
sandstone district gene- 
rally 


Gay’s river, and some 
parts of Cumbcrland 


Rawdon, Douglas, and 
some parts of Colches- 
ter 


Shubenacadic nver 

Windsor 

Economy 

Onslow, Pictou, Cumber- 
land, Pari-borough 

Londonderiy, Windsor 
Nepean 


The North Mountains, 
capes, and islands near 
Parisborough 


Windsor, Rawdon, Doug- 


las, Pictou, Cumber- 
land 
Shubenacadie, Cumber- 
land 


Pomket, Pictou, Onslow 
Cumberland 


Pictou, Cumberland. 


Onslow, Pictou, Horton 


Horton, Falmouth, Pic- 
tou 


Chedabucto Bay, Halifax, 
Windsor Road, Lunen- 
burgh, Yarmouth, form- 
ing a belt 
lengthwise the  pro- 
vince, and occupying a 
large tract of coe: 

Cape Canso, Halifax, - 

t’s Bay, Lunen- 

urgh, Shelburne, form- 

ing the south coast of 
the province. 


Grey granite prevails along the shore; 


trap-rocks, sometimes interstratified with 
clay-slate, protrude in various places in 
immeuse parallel ridges above the surface, 
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and frequently in piles of loose masses 
heaped confusedly together, traversed fre- 
quently by veins of quartz. Near Laver- 
pool, says Dr. Gesner, the whole face of the 
country is covered with white granite masses; 
some of large and regular dimensions, re- 
sembling, at a distance, huts and other rude 
buildings; in some places the resemblance 
is so perfect, that they mght be mistaken 
for a deserted village Within four miles of 
Hahfax is a granite rock, seventy-five fect m 
circumference, weighing upwards of one 
hundred and fifty tons, poised so evenly on 
a flmty base of twelve inches, that the 
strength of one hand suffices to put 1t in 
motion. Several extensive and beautiful 
grottos are to be found im different parts of 
the coast, one at Pictou 1s 100 feet long and 
6 feet wide, with beautiful stalactites sus- 
pended from the roof, and a cavern at the 
Bay of Fundy, with a narrow entrance to- 
wards the sea, contains magnificent halls, 
apparently adorned with bnlliant gems. In 
the old red sandstone near the town of 
Lunenburg, cavities, called “ovens,” have 
been made by the sea, nto these the waves 
rush with great violence, and the ar bemg 
confined bursts out, carrying the spray be- 
fore 1t with a noise and appearance like the 
spouting of an enormous whale. These 
“ovens ” are supposed by some Americans 
to be the nests of the “sea-serpents”” seen 
near Boston. Clay-slate is found in the 
eastern section of the colony; it is generally 
of a very fine quality, and used as building 
stone at Halifax. Greywacke, and grey- 
wacke-slate, m which are found beds of 
hmestone and numerous species of specular 
iron ore, extend along both shores of Cheda- 
bucto Bay. The grindstones so much 
esteemed im the Umted States, and known 
as “ Nova Scotia blue grits,” are obtained 
from a stratum of sandstone, which is found 
between the coal and hmestone; they afford 
a valuable branch of trade to the colony. 
Connected with carbon:ferous limestone are 
the valuable coal-fields of Nova Scotia, 
which, together with those of Cape Breton 
(now working), afford sufficient of this um- 
portant mineral to supply the whole conti- 
nent of Amenica. 

_ Major Robmson, of the Royal Engineers, in 
his able report, dated Halifax, 3lst August, 
1848, on the proposed hne of railway from 
Hahfax, through New Brunswick to Que- 
bec, says that imdications of coal are met 
with m abundance from the banks of Gay’s 
River (twenty miles from Hahfax) up to 
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the Restigouche River, and along the shores 
of the Bay of Chaleurs. The greatest and 
most valuable coal-field is that on the S. side 
of the harbour of Pictou, in Nova Scotia. 
The coal-field is stated to be about 100 square 
miles in extent—the seam varying in thick- 
ness from one to thirty-six feet. The coal 
13 bitumineus, and of good quality. Mines 
of it are extensively worked, and large ex- 
ports from them are made to the United 
States. The Cumberland coal district is 
inferior in importance only to that of Pic- 
tou: it is supposed to extend from the 
Macon River, W. of Amherst, over to Tat- 
magouche, in the Straits of Northumberland. 
Some mines of it have been recently opened, 
and promise to be very productive. 

Varieties of iron, copper, and lead ores 
have been met with; marble, alabaster, and 
porphyry abound, and the vast mternal 
wealth of this portion of the British domin- 
ions wi'l probably render it at no distant 
day the great mining district of the “ New 
World.” 

Sow.—The arable surface is of various 
quahty; there are extensive alluvial tracts 
producing as nich crops as any land in Eng- 
land; some of the uplands are sandy and 
poor, and on the S. coast it is so rocky as 
to be extremely difficult of cultivation, but 
when the stones are removed excellent crops 
are obtained. The heads of rivers and the 
bends of bays on the N. coast afford many 
fertile tracts. The granite disappears alto- 
gether, except at one or two places, at an 
average distance of 20 miles from the sea; 
slate forming the basis of the upland im the 
immediate rear, particularly m the centre of 
the province. Beyond this is the region of 
fertility—the soil being excellent, and stone 
(except quarnes of grindstone and freestone 
im the counties of Pictou and Cumberland), 
rarely to be seen. There are three descrip- 
tions of land known 1n the husbandry of the 
province—upland, imtervale, and marsh. 

The upland, in the counties of Inverness, 
Sydney, Pictou, Colchester, Cumberland, 
Hants, King’s, Annapohs, and Digby, 1s 
generally fertile and free from stones. Suir 
John Harvey says :— 


‘“‘ Along the banks of many rivers, draining these 
extensive tracts, are found the intervales, being nar- 
row strips of hght alluvial soil, above the head of the 
tide, and skirting the streams, until near their head- 
waters the mountains close in and make the descent 
too rapid to admit of deposits being formed. These 
intervales are not more fertile than good upland, but 
are generally preferred: some of them, overflowed by 
the freshets, which bring down rich particles of sou 
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from higher elevations, will 
manure ; others, secure from 
mo expense to dyke them from the sea, make excel- 
lent tillage land, easily worked, from their presenting 
level surfaces and a hght yet fertile soil. Such of 
these intervales as are cultivated bear grain and 

een crops well, perhaps with less manure than up-~ 
and usually requires, but they do not retain it so 
tenaciously, and, besides, are earlier struck with frost 

“The dyked marshes of Nova Scotia, formed along 
the banks of all the mvers flowing mto the Bay of 
Fundy and Basin of Mines, are the real wealth of 
the province, and redeem her from the lower level, 
which, but for them, she must have occupied as an 
agricultural coun I have said that the tides of 
the Bay of Fundy nse and fall about 60 feet 
The tide-wave, pressed on by the mass of waters in 
the rear, rushes with resistless velocity up the beds 
of the streams, meeting and controlling the waters 
descending towards the basin, and overflowing with 
a rich deposit the flat lands, which extend on either 
side. The receding tide leaves these covered with 
mch mud, successive layers of which, deposited in 
the lapse of years, and gradually overgrown with 
wild grasses (which, as they rise, intercept and bind 
together fresh particles of soil), form the marsh lands 
of Nova Scotia, which have been cropped without 
manure for 150 yeais The cost of protecting these 
lands 1s not very heavy compared with their intrinsic 
value, which 1s hardly yet sufficiently estimated by 
those who own them; but ther comparative wort 
may be judged by the fact, that, while the best up- 
land in Nova Scotia, in favourable situations, except 
on the peninsula of Halifax, rarely sells higher than 
£10 an acre, from £20 to £50 1s perhaps the average 
price of dyke, while woodland or pasturage, on the 
hill sides, but a few miles in the rear, will scarcely 
command £1.” 


There is an extensive disintegration of 
rocks in Nova Scotia, and the decompo- 
sition of granite, which 1s composed of 
quartz, feldspar, and mica, produces a soil, 
which, although scanty, is good and produc- 
tive. Granite, especially the soft or porce- 
Jain descnption, when presenting a naked 
surface to the atmosphere, speedily decays , 
Sir Humphry Davy has shewn that the 
feldspar which constitutes one of its ingre- 
dients, yields lime and potash; the mica, 
hme and magnesia; these 1mbibe from the 
atmosphere carbome acid; the oxyde of iron, 
which constitutes one of the ingredients of 
gramte, tends to unite with more oxygen, 
and the moisture supplied by rain serves to 
break the cohesion of the structure and pre- 
pare for rapid disunion. Feldspar, which 1s 
the cement of granite, first yrelds and forms 
clay; mica next gives way and forms sand, 
and quariz, which takes the longest time in 
decomposing and is a pure siliceous earth, 
forms gravel. The old red sandstone in 
different parts of Nova Scotia, has contribu- 
ted much to the production of soil by its 
easy decomposition; but it is a poor and 
hungry soil, and has but a scanty covering 


roduce hay without 
owage, and requiring 
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of vegetation, unless improved by artificial 
means. In Nova Scotia the upland consists 
partly of siliceous or sandy soils, callcd 
“barrens;” partly of some pretty large tracts 
of clay, diversified both as to texture and 
colour, but chiefly of loam—the best and 
most valuable of all uplands, because com- 
pounded of origimal earths, by whose umon 
the purposes of vegetation are most effectu- 
ally promoted. These loams are distnbuted 
m rich profusion all over the province, and 
yield abundantly whatever kind of corn is 
sown upon them. 

Of clay upland there is a great variety, 
and it 1s met with on the different rivers 
that empty themselves into Pictou harbour, 
in the neighbourhood of the Shubenacadie, 
and largely between Liverpool and Shel- 
burne. The term “intervale” in Nova Scotia 
1s applied to fertile levels along the banks of 
rivers, formed by the gradual deposition of 
their waters during successive ages. The 
intervales are composed therefore of succes- 
sive coats of fine particles of clay, sand, and 
hme, which the water had held in suspen- 
sion, and which had been washed from the 
higher lands by rams or melting snows. 
They are of alluvial ongim, and all the 
primitive earths enter into their compo- 
sition; one turbid torrent brings clay, 
another sand, a third passing a hmestone 
district contmbutes a valuable calcareous 
earth. Where any of these ingredients prc- 
dominate, the znfervale 1s not so fertile; it 1s 
their equable mixture which gives the soil 
its great fertility. In the N. W. districts 
the best land 1s found: towards the Bay of 
Fundy the soil 1s mch and free from stones 
A great extent of dyke, or marsh land, has 
been draimed, and some of 1t has yielded for 
more than half a century an annual produce 
of three tons of hay per acre. There are 
70,000 acres in one body of this dyked land 
at the head of the Bay of Fundy. 

The agricultural operations of the pro- 
vince, thanks to the excellent “ Letters of 
Agricola” (J. Young, Esq ), are conducted 
with much skill and success. 

Climate and Diseases —The climate of 
Nova Scotia, hke other parts of the North 
American content, is remarkable for great 
and sudden alternations of temperature ; the 
thermometer has been known to exhibit a 
difference of 52° in 24 hours. The atmos- 
phere is exceedingly moist; the showers 
heavier and more frequent than in Britain ; 
fogs are common along the sea coast, par- 
ticularly in May and June, but they seldom 
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extend any distance into the interior. Al- 
though the winter 1s much more severe than 
that of Great Britam, yet the cold is not by 
several degrees so intense, nor the heat of 
summer so great as in that part of the 
American continent further to the westward. 
The thermometer 1s seldom lower than 6° or 
8° below zero in winter, or above 88° in 
summer. 

As the country is cleared, the climate 
becomes milder; the followmg Meteoro- 
logical Register is for Halifax :— 














Ther 
Fahr 
Weather. Wind. 
K lols 
Sl orre 
January . {42/20| 2/Clear, rain, snow NSW 
February {40/18/10|Ditto, ditto, cloudy {N W.and vanable 
March . . [52}25| 6|Ditto, cloudy,ram |N W and SW 
April . {54/30} 8|Datto,rain and cloudy} Wester] 
May . 60/40/20!Ditto, little rain N and ditto 
June - |68]50}30} Ditto W and Northerly 
July 80163/40/Ditto, ditto and fog |W WN and S 
Au 90|70)55|Ditto,do do and hazy|W and Southerly 
September |79}51]48/ Ditto, ditto NW andS 
October |68}51/30)Duatto SWWN and NW 
November |59/38]18/Ditto, rain and fog |W and SW 
December |46/25| 7)Ditto, and snow NW and N.E 


From December to the end of March the 
round is generally covered with snow. 
There 1s scarcely any spring, but the autumn 
is pleasant, and of long duration. The 
prevailmg winds are from the E. mm spring, 
and from the S. or S W. m summer and 
autumn, and from the N. or N.W. in winter, 
at which period a change to any other 
quarter 1s generally followed by a rapid mse 
m the thermometer, accompanied by much 
ram or snow. The statistical reports on the 
sickness, mortality, and imvalidmg among 
the troops of the British army, prepared 
from the records of the Army Medical De- 
partment and War Office returns, states, 
that although nearly one-third of the sur- 
face of the peninsula 1s under water, yet the 
mhabitants “enjoy a remarkable degree of 
health, and an almost total exemption from 
those intermittent and remuttent fevers 
which affect the constitution in Canada.” 
The air, indeed, is highly salubrious; 80 
years of hfe bemg frequently attained in the 
full use of mental and bodily faculties. The 
climate of Cape Breton 1s much the same 
as that of Nova Scotia, but even more 
healthy ; no epidemic disease, except small- 
pox, been known for many years in the 
island, and both among the inhabitants and 
the troops sickness and mortality are ex- 
ceedingly rare. In the adjacent island of 


Prince Edward the wimter is more severe 
than at Cape Breton or Nova Scotia; the 
thermometer frequently falls to 20 or 25° 
below zero, and the rivers and bays remain 
frozen to the end of April. At Fredericton, 
in New Brunswick, the climate is not liable 
durmg winter to such sudden vicissitudes as 
that of Nova Scotia; the frost is steadier, 
and the winter more severe and of longer 
duration; the summer heat is more intense; 
the thermometer ranges from 96 to 42° 
below zero. Fogs durmg May and June 
are common along the sea coasts, but they 
do not appear to have much effect on the 
salubrity of the air. In illustration of the 
health of these settlements the following 
return is given of the sickness and mortality 
among the troops in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, for a period of 20 years, accord- 
ing to the medical rcturns of strength :— 


Admitted Ratio per 1000. 

Years | Strength into Died |] 

osPt Adm, | Died. 
1817 3,245 2,499 65 770 20 
1818 2,411 1,343 17 557 7 
1819 2,070 1,595 36 771 17 
1820 1,995 1,481 24 743 12 
1821 2,034 1,828 16 899 8 
1822 2,083 1,736 29 833 14 
1823 1,987 1,444 24 727 12 
1824 2,005 1,655 22 825 11 
1825 2,196 2,418 29 1,101 13 
1826 2,183 1,796 32 823 15 
1827 2,212 1,724 34 779 15 
1828 2,138 1,588 28 743 13 
1829 2,286 2,062 28 902 12 
1830 2,417 2,051 33 849 14 
1831 2,463 2,182 53 886 22 
1832 2,290 1,781 29 778 13 
1833 1,892 1,376 32 727 17 
1834 1,967 2,196 79 1,116 40 
1835 2,146 1,681 18 783 8 
1836 2,102 1,738 21 827 10 
Total | 44,120 | 36,174 | 649 — — 

Average| 2,206 1,809 32 820 147 


This table differs from the War Office 
returns, which give the total deaths, arising 
from all causes, at 829; making a difference 
in 20 years of 180. Of ths number 17 
committed suicide, 35 were drowned, 8 died 
suddenly, 7 by accidents, 8 by excessive 
drinking, 1 frozen to death, 1 shot attempt- 
ing to desert; some died at an outpost 
under charge of private medical practition- 
ers; and some belonged to the Artillery, 
who make no returns to the War Office. 
The medical officers’ statements above show 
an average annual mortality of 14°7 per 1,000; 
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the War Office returns 18 per 1,000 annually, 
which is more than that of the dragoons 
and dragoon-guards in the United Kingdom, 
whose ratio of mortality is about 144 per 
1,000 annually, and the average of sickness 
109 per 1,000 more than that of the troops 
in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. In 
Canada the medical officers’ returns for 20 
years show the total strength referred to in 
returns 61,066 ; the admissions into hospital 
of that strength, 66,957; the deaths, 982; 
the average annual admissions into hospital 
were therefore 3,348; the average annual 
deaths, 49; the deaths per 1,000, 16°1. The 
cases of sickness in Canada are 168 per 1,000 
more than the dragoon-guards and dragoons 
serving at home; and the deaths of 16-1 per 
1,000 1s a medium between the ratio m 
infantry depéts and cavalry corps serving at 
home. The mortality shewn m the War 
Office returns for the same penod 1s 
1,286, making a difference of 304; of this 
number 122 were drowned (chiefly in at- 
tempting to desert mto the United States), 
13 committed suicide, 10 died of excessive 
drinking, 10 of apoplexy, 8 found dead, 
2 killed by hghtning, 2 shot dead, 1 mur- 
dered, 3 executed, 4 died suddenly,—these 
and other casualties make the mortality in 
Canada 20 per 1,000 annually. ‘The moiety 
of deaths m Canada were from fever; in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick from dis- 
cases of the lungs. The diseases and deaths 
among the troops in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, are thus shown :— 






ADMISSIONS DEATHS 


Ann! ratio per |Annl ratio per 

















DISEASES we of Sican 1000 of it 
tren, Strengt 
(The admissions & deaths st 8 
mthe United Kingdom | 4. =e wee 
refer to the dragoons |S F939 joa) 8 FS 38 
and dragoon-guards) [az F(Sa38 law | 8a 
3 ahi, ad! a 
> = FI >) S& > £ =) 
mea) MA ls ea | i 
Fevers 69° 76 16 14 
Eruptive Fevers 2 3 1 
Diseases of the Lungs 125 148 71 77 
», Liver : 9 8 2 4 
» Stomach and Bowels 94 94 15 8 
Epidemic Cholera es 5 4 14 12 
Diseases of the Bram. . ll 6 13 7 
Dropsies oe 2 1 5 3 
Rheumatic Affections 30 50 
Venereal % ‘ 83 181° 
Abscesses and Ulcers. . ve 13 
Wounds and Injures. . : 
D ay fthe Eyes . 51 1S i oa 
nseases of the es. 
4s Shan ‘ 23 29° 
All other Diseases . . 82: 44 











Total 820 929- 147 14 
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Thus, although the climates and locahties 
are, In many respects, dissimilar, the dis- 
eases and mortality are ahke. It should be 
remarked, however, that the dragoons and 
dragoon-guards are picked men, and not 
subject to the exposure and hardships de- 
volving on troops of the line in the Colomes. 

Every physiclogical, terrestrial, and mcte- 
orological fact, nm any manner connected 
with the mysterious disease termed cholera, 
is so valuable, in order that, by better 
understanding it, every means may be 
taken which can be reasonably hoped to con- 
duce, under Providence, to its prevention, 
mitigation, and cure, that I am induced, 
to give the following remarkable statc- 
ment, furnished to the War Office, relatrve 
to the appearance and progress of this ex- 
traordimary malady among the troops in 
Bntish America; viz., at Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and in Eastern and Western 
Canada. 


“The troops in this command (Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick) escaped this disease in 1832, when 
it raged with great severity in Canada, but in July, 
1834, 1t broke out among those at Halifax under the 
following circumstances. On the 20th of that month 
a vessel from Quebec, where the cholera was then 
prevalent, entered the harbour of Halifax. During 
the voyage the crew had suffered severely from bowel 
complaints, and one of them was admitted into the 
poor-house labouring under symptoms of cholera, of 
which he died. About a week afterwards, another 
fatal case occurred in a person occupying the same 
ward, and by the 7th August the disease began to be 
very general among the inmates of the establishment 
The first cases were observed in the town about the 
10th of August, from which period till the 24th the 
epidemic made rapid progress, and continued with 
various degrees of intensity till the end of eee 
The extent of 1ts ravages cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained, but it 1s supposed that throughout the town 
and suburbs about 600 died. The number admitted 
into the civil hospitals was 1,020, and the deaths 382 
The infirm, the drunken, and the dissipated were its 
principal victims, though to this there were many 
exceptions 

«“ Among the military, two cases of srmple cholera 
had been noticed in the 96th regiment, on the 24th 
and 31st July, but 1t was not till the 8th of August 
that the first fatal case occurred. After that period 
it spread throughout the garnson; the Rifle Bngade 
sufered most, indeed to such extent, that 18 deaths 
took place between the 21st and 25th of August. 
The corps was, in consequence, sent to Sackville, 
about 8 miles from Halifax, after which only four 
new cases occurred The success of this experiment 
led to the same measure being adopted with the 96th 
and 83rd regiments, who were removed to an encamp- 
ment in the vicinity of the town, with the like good 
effect; the disease ceased both among the civilians 
and military about the end of September, though a 
few isolated cases contmued to present themselves for 
some weeks after 

‘“ During the whole of this period bowel complaints 
of various kinds were exceedingly common, even 
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among those who escaped the graver forms of the 
disease. 

‘Though the circumstances under which the dis- 
ease first appeared were such as to favour the idea of 
contagion, yet nothing occurred in the course of its 
progress to strengthen that supposition ; and neither 
the medical officers, nor those In immediate attend- 
ance on the sick, suffered in a greater proportion than 
persons not so exposed. 

“ Of 293 women attached to the different corps, 37 
were attacked and 16 died, being almost exactly the 
same proportion as among the soldiers Children 
were remarkably exempt, for of 560 1n the garrison 
only 16 were attacked, and 6 died. The officers also 
suffered but little; out of a ehoots a of 60 only 4 
were attacked, all of whom recovere 

‘“‘ The admissions into hospital were 210, the deaths 
59. Proportions of deaths to admissons 1 in 3 nearly 

“ The tollowing Table, compiled from the Age and 
Service Returns furnished annually to the War Office, 
shows that the mortality on this occasion fell very 
heavily on soldiers at an advanced period of hfe — 





Ratio of 
as ten ere De 
eaths at each, 
sie Strength |Foidemie| Age by 
Cholera | Epidemic 
Cholera 
Under 18 . 18 — — 
18 to 25. . 502 1 2 
25 , 88. . 829 30 36 2 
33 , 40. 158 14 88 6 
40 , 50. 37 4 108 
Total . . 1,544 49 34 7 





“This Table only includes a part of the deaths, as 
eee a occurred among the Ordnance cannot be 
trace 

“We find it stated, that prior to the appearance 
of cholera there was more easterly wind than usual, 
and that the progress of the disease was greater dur- 
ing and after a long continuance of rain than im dry 
weather, but the meteorological observations are not 
sufficiently detailed to warrant the accuracy of that 
assertion The epidemic does not seem to have ex- 
tended beyond the limits of Halifax, at least the 
troops were exempt, and we can find no record of it 
having prevailed in any other quarter among the civil 
population. 

“The disease prevaled in Canada in 1832 and 
1834 ; 1n the former of these years cases of it were first 
noticed at Quebec, on the 8th of June, among a party 
of emigrants who landed there on their way to Mon- 
teal, in consequence of the steam-boat in which they 
had embarked being over-crowded. On the following 
day a person belonging to the same party, but who 
had proceeded by the vessel to Montreal, was attacked 
shortly after his arrival there, and within a few days 
the disease became general in both towns, breaking out 
almost simultaneously at different and opposite parts 
with extreme virulence, even when no communication 
with strangers or emigrants could be traced ; it chiefly 
affected residents in crowded or ill-ventilated build- 
ings, or low and marshy situations, where whole 
famihes were 1n several instances cut off by it. 

“ By the 17th or 18th of June the disease had at- 
tained its greatest prevalence and severity, and con- 
tinued with little abatement during the rest of that 


month; but towards the beginning of July the cases 
became of a milder nature; it afterwards raged, how- 
ever, at intervals, with increased virulence for a few 
days, and isolated cases continued to make their ap- 
pearance till the month of October. The disease then 
ceased, after having destroyed in Quebec upwards of 
2,200 out of a population of 30,000, including passing 
emigrants, and 3,000 in Montreal, out of a population 
of nearly the same extent; as the greater proportion 
of these perished within a fortnight after the disease 
appeared, the mortality during that period must have 
been most appalling. In Quebec it broke out among 
the troops a few days later than among the inhabi- 
tants, but did not affect them to quite so great an ex- 
tent; out of about 1,100 quartered at Quebec 25 died, 
besides two or three at some of the small outposts. 
The 32nd Foot, which was cut off from communica- 
tion with the inhabitants by being quartered in the 
citadel, see ai for 66 days, hat then suffered as much 
as the rest of the troops; for of 17 attacked 11 died, 
and the disease was so rapid in its progress, that the 
average duration of the fatal cases did not exceed 
163 hours 

“In Montreal, cholera appeared among the troops 
two days after it bioke out in the town, and raged 
with still greater severity than at Quebec, for out of 
a force which did not exceed 550 men 39 were cut off 
in a few days 

‘With the view of arresting the alarming progress 
of this pestilence, the military at Montreal were, 
about the 20th of June, removed to an encampment 
on the island of St Helen’s, and all communication 
with the town cut off; they remained tall the end of 
October, during which period only one case occurred 
among them. A detachment of 70 men, however, 
who had been removed to the barrack of La Praarie, 
on the opposite side of the river, suffered extremely ; 
for, of 10 soldiers attacked, 8 died; the remainder 
were then transferred to St Helen’s, after which no 
fatal case, and only two or three slight attacks, 
occurred among them. 

“On this occasion the troops at Isle aux Nox, 
Sorel, and the other stations in Lower Canada, 
escaped the disease, but within eight days after its 
appearance at Montreal it broke out at Kingston in 
the upper province, and gradually extended to To- 
ronto, and Fort George, where it proved fatal in 
nearly the same proportions as 1n the lower province, 
particularly at Toronto. Though the inhabitants at 
By Town suffered very much, the cases among the 
military were comparatively few and slight, and at 
Amherstberg and Penetanguishene they entirely 
escaped. The loss of the troops at those stations in 
the upper province where it prevailed was,— 


Strength Died 
At Kingston and Fort Henry . 577 8 
Toronto ‘ ; . - 317 10 


Fort George . ° . 59 2 
« As it was later in its appearance, so it was, in a 
corresponding degree, of longer continuance in the 
upper province, where cases occurred till the com- 
mencement of winter. Owing to the scattered 
state of the population, the precise extent of the 
mortality cannot be exactly ascertained; but at To- 
ronto, about an eighth part was attacked, and of 
these, one-half died. At By Town, 49 deaths took 
place out of a population of 1,000, and in some of the 

smaller villages the mortality was even greater. 
“During 1833 no cases of cholera were observed ; 
in May, 1834, a few were said to have occurred at 
Quebec immediately after the opening of the ports, 
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hut % was not till the 7th of July that the presence of 
the disease in that town was so far aecertained as to 
be mede the subject of official announcement. On 
the 11th it was reported also at Montreal, but in both 
of these towns, and indeed generally throughout the 
province, its progress was by no means so rapid or so 

as on the previous occasion. By the middle 
of August it was on the decline throughout Lower 
Canada, but did not entirely disappear till November. 
The mortality was not so great as in 1832, for only 
930 deaths are recorded to have taken place from it 
in Quebec, and 882 in Montreal. 

“ Though one oase is said to have occurred in the 
end of June, it was not till the 14th of July that the 
epidemic began to prevail among the military in Que- 
bee. Between that date and the 4th of August, 
several were attacked in the town barrack ; but, as on 
the former occasion, those in the citadel escaped till 
the disease was on the decline among the inhabitants; 
the first case among them occurred on the 18th of 
August, and for a week thereafter they suffered very 
much, though not to such an extent as the others 
In all, 16 deaths took place among the troops in the 
town and citadel of Quebec, besides 3 at the quaran- 
tine station of Gros Isle, where there was a small de- 
tachment. 

‘“ At Montreal the disease appeared among the mi- 
litary the day after 1t was observed among the inha- 
bitants, and by the 22nd of July several cases and 
four deaths had taken place; the troops were then 
removed to the Island of St. Helen’s, as on the former 
occasion, and with like good effect, for only two cases 
occurred afterwards, neither of which proved fatal, 
though of nine cases left sick m the hospital at Mon- 
treal three died. Of the troops at Isle au Noix, and 
the other small military posts in the Lower Province, 
none were attacked, but 1n some of the adjacent vil- 
lages it proved very fatal; at Three Rivers, for in- 
stance, 63 deaths took place out of a population of 
300. 

“Following up the course of the St. Lawrence the 
cholera reached Kingston on the 26th July, and pre- 
vailed among the inhabitants quite as much as in 
1832. The ery, though 1n an elevated and what 
was supposed a healthy quarter, lost five men in the 
course of a few days The troops of the hne, who, 
being in a low swampy situation, were more likely to 
suffer, lost only one man, but their barracks admitted 
of a more complete separation from the inhabitants, 


* « Penetanguishene, to the N. of Georgian Bay, a 
branch of Lake Huron, is distant about 80 mules 
N W. from Toronto, where a subaltern, with 30 or 
40 men, is generally quartered. The barrack, a 
substantial stone building affording excellent accom- 
modation, stands at the baae of a long sandy ridge 
of ground from 200 to 300 feet in height, forming, 
by its projection into the bay, one extremity of an 
extensive harbour. There 1s also a small wooden 
hospital on the msing ground, about 400 yards in 
rear of the barrack. At the head of this bay, as well 
as for several miles to the 8 E., the und 1s low 
and swampy, but as the ha is well sheltered in that 
direction by the rise of the bill on which it is built, 
and the wind generally blows down the lake, the 
exhalations are likely to be carried beyond the 


son. a e . 
“The general character of the country in this dis- 
trict is undulating and hilly, but there are no moun- 
tains of any magnitude in the vicinity, though several 
are to be seen in the distance: the soil is still covered 
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to which this exemption was attributed, and on the 
Artillery being removed to an encampment at Fort 
Henry the disease disappeared. From Kingston it 
extended to Toronto on the 30th of June, and com- 
mitted great havoc among the inhabitants, particu- 
larly the lower orders, but the troops escaped with 
Hay cases of simple cholera, none of which proved 

‘The disease prevailed to a considerable extent 
both at Fort George and Amherstberg among the 
inhabitants, but did not extend to the troops, who 
only suffered from a general tendency to bowel com- 
plaints during the time it prevailed in the vicinity. 
At the remote station of Penetanguishene no cases 
occurred.* 

“ The proportion of deaths to the number attacked 
was very nearly the same in both years. In all 
situations and under all modes of treatment, about 
1 im 2 died of the cases in the civil, and 1 in 3 
of these in the military hospitals; but from the strict 
suiveillance exercised over the troops, nearly half of 
the cases among them were noticed 1n the premon- 
itory stage, and consequently could be treated with 
a greater prospect of success than those in the civil 
hospitals, where the great majority of patients were 
far advanced in the disease before they applied for 
medical aid The admissions mto hospital were 
356, deaths, 127; proportion of deaths to admuis- 
sions 1m 3 

“One of the most extraordinary features of this 
epidemic 18, that the proportion of deaths to re- 
coveries has been very nearly alike in all the Mih- 
tary Commands of which the medical records have 
been investigated, for instance — 














3 Prop of 
Mahtary Commands “3 |Deathsto 
2 | Attacks 

< A 

Among Cavalry in the United 

Kingdom, 1832, 1833, and 1834 171 54 | 10 in 32 
» Lroops in Gibraltar, 1834 459 | 131) 10 ,, 35 
a ss Nova Scotia, &c 18384 | 210 59 | 10 ,, 35 
46 Pa Canada, 1832 259 94 | 10 , 28 
ms * Canada, 1834 97 33 | 10 ,, 29 
» Black Troops at Honduras, 1836 62 20 } 10 ,, 31 


“Thus, under all the modes of treatment which 
may have been adopted on these different occasions, 


with primeval forests, except for a short distance 
around the post. 

“ Though this station is httle more than one de- 
gree N of Toronto, there 1s a vast difference in the 
climate; the winters are as severe and as long as 
those 1n Lower Canada; snow falls about the middle 
of November, and continues till the beginning of 
May, and, in some instances, the whole lake 1s frozen 
till the end of that month. The summers are how- 
ever much cooler, and more agreeable than in either 
of the provinces Notwithstanding the seventy of 
this climate, the troops have been healthy to an 
unprecedented degree, no death has taken place, 
except from accidents, since 1828, when the station 


was first occupied. Fevers are almost entirely un- 
known; and in 1836, out of an aver force of 42 
men, only « cases of disease occurred which could 


fairly be attributed te chmeate; yet so sudden are 
the changes of pg aired that the thermometer 
has been known to fall from 40 deg. above to 15 deg. 
below zero, between midmight and sunrise.” 
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the proportion of deaths to recoveries has not varied 
above one-fourth, showing that the remedial mea- 
sures hitherto employed can have had hittle if any 
effect in counteracting the fatal character of the 
disease. ‘ 

“In both these years, when this epidemic pre- 
vailed, the native Indians suffered from it to the same 
extent as the white population. At three settlements 
from which Returns were received, about a twelfth part 
of the population died in 1832, and about half that 
proportion when it again prevailed in 1834 Although 
their principal remedy consisted 1n swallowing large 

uantities of charcoal mixed with lard, almost exactly 

the same proportion recovered as among the white 
inhabitants of the towns, who possessed every ad- 
vantage which the aid of medical science could 
suggest 

a n tracing the course of various epidemics of yel- 
low fever among our troops in other colonies, we 
have frequently noticed that all ranks were affected 
in nearly an equal degree, the reverse was the case, 
however, with cholera, particularly in Canada, for not 
a single officer died, and only four were attacked 
during the first, and three during the second epi- 
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the prevalence of this disease in Nova Scotia, in 
1834; and in Ghbraltar there were but two admis- 
sions and one death among the officers, though there 
were 459 admissions and 131 deaths among the 
troops This leads to the inference that though httle 
can be done to ameliorate the character of the dis- 
ease when allowed to arrive at an advanced ea 
yet that a generous diet, regular habits, and the de- 
gree of attention which persons m the higher ranks 
of life are hkely to pay to its premonitory stages, 
have a powerful effect in dimimshing their liability to 
its influence 

“The soldiers’ wives suffered to almost precisel 
the same extent as the troops, but there was a marke 
exemption of their children from the severer forms of 
the disease, only seven cases and four deaths having 
occurred among them on each occasion, though their 
numbers were between 700 and 800; a very large 
proportion, however, suffered from diarhoa dunn 
the prevalence of the epidemic, and many were cut o 
by it 
Ma The following Table, compiled from the Age and 
Service Returns, furnished annually to the War 
Office, shows the influence of age on mortality bv this 





demic. The same peculiarity was observed during disease among the troops — 
Deaths by Total Deaths {Ratio of Deaths 
Age _ Serdemas Cee [78 ge | Py Spiders | ot each Age 
olera, emic 
1832 1834 both years | 4 both years Yoholera. 
Under 18. . — —_ 30 — — 
18to25 .. 23 6 1,867 29 155 
25to33 .. . 39 12 2,215 51 23 
33 to4O0 . 17 4 579 21 363 
40to50 ... 3 3 85 6 706 
Total . . 82 25 4,776 107 22°4 








“ As the requisite Returns are not furnished by the 
Artillery, this Table refers to the deaths which took 
pee among the troops of the hne only; but com- 

ined with similar results obtained in regard to those 
in Nova Scotia, it 1s sufficient to establish that the 
fatal tendency of cholera incrcased rapidly with the 
advance of age. 

“Yn tracing the rise and progress of this disease, 
nothing 1s more remarkable than the regularity with 
which, on both occasions, it advanced along the prin- 
cipal channels by which the tide of emigration and of 
commerce flowed through the country; take, for in- 
stance, its progress along the line of the St. Lawrence 
and the lakes. 





Progreas of the Disease. 







1834 
Quebec a ee . {SthJune | 7th July 
3 Rivers, between Montreal and 
Quebec Escaped | 9th 


Montreal, 180 miles above Quebec | 10th June| 11th 7 


Kingston, 190 miles beyond Montreal] 16th _,, 26th ,, 
Toronto, 184 miles beyond Kingston| 28th ,, | 30th ,, 
Fort George, 40 miles from Toronto | 14th July | 13th Aug 
Detroit and Amhertsberg, at the ex- 

tremity of Lake Ene % -1/6th , jEndofAug 





“ Here, with the single exception of Fort George, 
at which it appeared a few days later in 1832 than 
might have been expected from its geographical posi- 


tion, this singular disease may be said to have tra- 
velled with post-like regularity. 

“ Along the banks of the Ottawa, another of the 
principal channels of emigration mto Canada, it pur- 
sued the same steady course, as well as up the Riche- 
heu, and along Lake Champlain through the United 
States to New York, a route which 1s also frequently 
taken by emigrants on their arrival in Quebec 
These circumstances, combined with the fact of 
several persons having died from the disease on-their 
passage from Ireland, in each of the years when it 
appeared, led to the belief of its having been im- 
ported, and subsequently communicated by contagion ; 
various precautionary measures were in consequence 
adopted to prevent its propagation, and strict qua- 
rantine regulations were enforced, both as regarded 
the troops and inhabitants, but though in some in- 
stances these were apparently effectual, in others they 
proved of little avail, and the contagious nature of 
the disease was subsequently rendered extremely 
questionable from the circumstance, that neither the 
physicians nor those in constant attendance on the 
sick, exhibited any peculiar liability to it. 

“Of course 1t 1s impossible, in a limited Report 
of this nature, to enter fully on all the facts and 
arguments bearing on the important and much-dis- 
puted topic of contagion; we can only say that all 
which has been adduced on either side seems to fall 
far short of absolute proof, and even those who have 
had the best opportunities of forming accurate 
opinions, by watchin the progress of this disease, 
are forced to admit that its origin is still involved in 
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mystery, or at least, that the contrariety of results can 
only be reconciled by supposing that under some cir- 
cumstances it may be contagious, while in others it 
may be the reverse. 

* Prior to its appearance in 1832, the winter had 
heen extremely severe, the spring cold and backward, 
and the average temperature of summer considerably 
below its usual standard. Easterly winds had also 

revailed continuously for 27 days before the disease 
hecks out; byt this is by no means uncommon in 
spring, though in that year they were more frequent 
an usual, as will be seen by the following state- 
ment :— 








Days of Easter! Days of Easter! 
Years. Winds m rests Winds eiroughout 
May, and June the year 
1832 49 121 
1833 38 111 
1834 36 120 


“Except im regara to the slight difference in the 
prevalence of easterly winds, the season of 1833 was 
almost exactly the same as that of 1832, and yet 
there was no cholera; whereas that of 1834 was the 


very reverse of either. With the exception of one 
month the winter was open, the spring mild, the 
easterly winds preceding the breaking out of the 
cholera more rare, and the heat of summer greater 
than for many years previous. 

** Most accurate and extensive meteorological ob- 
servations were made daily during the continuance ot 
the disease, but neither variations of temperature, 
fluctuations of the barometer, change of wind, nor 
the prevalence nor absence of moisture, seemed to 
affect it in the slightest de 3 on this point there 
was no difference of opinion, whatever may have 
existed on others connected with its origin and 
progress.” 

In July, 1849, the malady again ap- 
peared in Bntish North America, and pur- 
sued nearly the same course 1t did in 1834. 

Some further remarks on the influence of 
chmate on age, and the degree of sickness 
and mortality among the troops serving in 
Bnitish Amenica, will be given when treating 
of Bermuda, which 1s cluded in several of 
the returns relating to Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick. 


CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION, COUNTIES, CHIEF TOWNS, LAND CULTIVATED, AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
AND LIVE STOCK OF EACH COUNTY; GOVERNMENT, LAWS, MILITARY DEFENCE; 
EDUCATION, THE PRESS, RELIGION, CRIME, FINANCES, REVENUE AND EXPENDI- 


TURE, TARIFF, COMMERCE, IMPORTS 


AND EXPORTS, STAPLE PRODUCTS AND 


MANUFACTURES, MINES, QUARRIES, AND FISHERIES; PRICES OF PROVISIONS, 
WAGES OF LABOUR, PROPERTY ANNUALLY CREATED, MOVABLE AND IMMOV- 
ABLE WEALTH, COINS AND BANK NOTE CIRCULATION, PROJECTED RAILROAD 


FROM HALIFAX TO QUEBEC. 


Wuen first discovered by the Europeans, 
Nova Scotia, as well as other parts of 
America, was inhabited by Indians of a 
reddish-brown colour, with high cheek- 
bones, large lips and mouths, long black 
coarse hair, and fine, intelligent, penetrating 
eyes; the males being from 5 feet 8 inches 
to 6 feet in height, with broad shoulders 
and strong limbs. The two principal tribes, 
the Mic-macs and Richibuctoos, differmg in 
features and in dialect, were equally savage 
in their mode of life and manners, but to 
some extent civilized and made nominal 
Christians, by the early French settlers, 
who trained the Indians to assist them in 
their contests with the English. 

The wars between the rival nations for 


the possession of Nova Scotia, the intro- 
duction of the small-pox, and, above all, 
the maddening effects of the unlimited use 
of spirituous liquors, have swept off nearly 
all the Indians from the face of the country 
of which they were once masters, and only 
a few hundreds, principally of the Mic-macs, 
are still to be found. Indolent in the ex- 
treme, except when roused by the stimulus 
of hunger or revenge, the Indian dreams 
away a monotonous existenee — his onl 
wants are food, raiment, and shelter of 
the simplest kind; and probably within 
a few years, the remnant of this species 
of the human race will have entirely passed 
away. 

T hsve been unable to obtain accurate de- 
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tails of the early progress of population in| the number was reduced ta 12,000. Two 
the colony: in 1749, about 140 years after | years after, 20,000 loyalists arrived, and the 
the settlement of the colony, the Acadians | number increased to 32,000; but by the 
amounted to 18,000 in number; after the | subsequent hel sake of New Brunswick, 
removal of these people from Nova Scotia | Prince Edward’s Isle, and Cape Breton into 
in 1755, the British settlers were computed | distinct governments, the population of Nova 
at only 5,000, but in 1764 the number of} Scotia was of course diminished. In 1807 
souls was stated at 13,000, including 2,600 | the imhabitants were estimated at 65,000 
Acadians, who had returned to the province. | (exclusive of Cape Breton Island}. A census 
In 1772, the reported number was 19,120; | was taken in 1817, another in 1827, and a 
but in 1781, in consequence of considerable | third in 1837, the result of each being as 
emigration taking place from the colony, } follows :— 






























Free Blacks. Total in | Total in | Increase 


Countues in 1817. 1827. jin 10 yrs. 








Halifax . ; : ; 
Hants + * ; 
Annapolis . ‘ ; 
King’s ‘ ‘ “ A 
Shelburne . ‘ z . 
Queen’s . ; 
Lunenburg ° : : 
Sydney. . : 
Cumberland . é ; 


123,878 








The foregoing is exclusive of king’s troops,| 1817; the number of males, during the 
whose numbers amounted, in 1817, to 1,302, | former period, was 72,971, and of females, 
and also of Cape Breton Isle, which/ 69,577; the annual births, 5,246; the 
contained, m 1817, 14,000 mbabitants ; | deaths, 2,124; and the marnages, 1,073. 
and in 1827, 30,000. The aggregate of the census of 1827 
It will be observed that the census of} shows the number of male and female ser- 
1827 is differently arranged from that of} vants, exclusive of masters, as follows :— 


Population of Nova Scotra in 1827, 





Population 
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Halifax County :-— 
Peninsula of Halifax . . . 5,546 6,466 1,106 | 14,439 | 384 
District of Hahfax. . . . 4,898 4,614 5 | 10,437 | 370 
s Colchester. . . 3,606 3,597 185 7,708 | 334 
"5 Pictou . .. . 6,704 6,291 296 | 13,949 | 501 
Counties of— 
Hants 3 6 6 6 4s ws 3,901 3,692 415 8,627 | 330 
King’s. 2. . 2. 2 © « 4,756 4,654 261 | 10,208 | 339 
Annapolis. . 1. 2 2 6 > 7,152 6,917 263 | 14,661 | 4365 
Shelburne ......- 
Queen’ .. ‘ <8 
Lunenburg 4 ; 
Cumberland . 3 
Sydney .. . 
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POPULATION OF NOVA SCOTIA IN 1837. 


The following table, derived from the “Blue 
Book’ for 1847, gives the latest census that 


has been taken in Nova Scotia, and shows | 


18] 


the number and names of the counties into 
whieh it is divided :-— 


Abstract of Census of Nova Scotia tn 18817, from “ Blue Book” for 1847. 


NotHeads of Famihes | 
are Heads of Under 6 years, Under 14 years Over 14 years. 
Male | Female Male { Female Male Female Tota 

Halifax . 4,323 2,991 2,918 2,871 2,774 3,694 8,999 28,570 
Colchester 2,050 1,009 1,241 1,467 1,310 2,121 1,476 10,674 
Pictou . . 3,199 2,418 2,333 2,295 1,979 6,030 3,361 21,615 
Hants . 1,809 1,277 1,233 1,256 1,921 1,591 3,041 11,399 
King’s . . 2,092 1,503 1,435 1,595 1,473 2,100 3,511 13,709 
Annapolis . 1,962 1,328 1,267 1,249 1,128 3,462 1,593 11,907 
Yarmouth . 1,471 1,106 1,062 1,094 972 1,067 2,420 9,192 
Shelburne . 1,069 720 670 768 710 1,305 909 6,151 
Queen’s . 925 671 624 579 586 796 1,617 5,798 
Lunenburg 1,925 1,409 1,239 1,498 1,874 1,454 3,156 12,055 
Guysboroug’ 1,191 912 842 886 839 930 1,847 7,447 
Digby .. 1,411 1,056 1,008 1,065 926 1,193 2,530 9,189 
Sydney. . 1,565 1,439 1,163 1,242 1,213 1,291 1,222 9,135 
Cumberland 1,236 894 873 953 792 1,182 1,642 7,572 
Cape Breton Cape 2,255 1,762 1,643 1,686 1,405 3,538 1,792 14,111 
Inverness . Breton 2,159 1,560 1,601 1,601 1,397 3,378 1,751 14,099 
Richmond . Isle. 1,219 894 888 899 816 916 1,571 7,203 

Total 34,891 22,949 22,040 23,004 21,615 36,048 42,438 199,906 


Note.—There is an patent error of 652 in the return for Inverness, which there 1s no means of correcting 
1. 


until the census of 18 


In the ecclesiastical returns for 1847, the 
population of several of the counties 1s esti- 
mated for that year; and, 1f correct, there has 
been a large increase of inhabitants since the 
census of 1837: thus Sydney contained, in 
1837,population, 9,135; m1847,17,000; Col- 
chester, 10,674 and 14,000; Pictou, 21,165 
and 30,000; Guysborough, 7,447 and 10,000 
The population of Nova Scotia was estimated 
in 1848 at 230,200, viz., City of Hahfax, and 
county, 40,000; County Cumberland, 10,600 ; 
Colchester, 14,900 ; Pictou, 30,300; Sydney 
and Guysborough, 23,200; remaining coun- 
ties , 111,260. The population of Cape Bre- 
ton was estimated m 1848, at 49,600. It 
1s now probably more than 50,000. The 
estimate of the population in Nova Scotia 
and Cape Breton for the year 1850, it is sup- 
posed will not be far short of 300,000. 

The population of Nova Scotia is com- 
posed of various races, viz., French, English, 
Irish, Scotch, and Anglo-Americans, who 
quitted the United States at the period of 
the revolution, and, desirous of remaining 
subjects of the British crown, sought a new 
home in Nova Scotia. The French, or as 
they are termed Acadians, are chiefly located 
in the township of Clare, Annapolis, Isle 
Madame, and other parts of Cape Breton. 


The Acadians, whose history and misfortunes 
are given in a previous page (163), strongly 
resemble in appearance, manners, and cus- 
toms, the Habitans of Eastern Canada. As 
an illustration of the tenacity with which 
the Acadians adhere to their ancient cos- 
tume, and discountenance among themselves 
the adoption of any other,—Mr. Macgregor 
mentions that an unlucky youth having put 
on an English coat, received ever after, the 
sobriquet of “Joe Peacock.” They are an 
industrious and peaceable race, and have been 
treated, subsequent to their first expulsion 
from Nova Scotia, with justice and kind- 
ness. Many of both sexes are engaged in 
the Cape Breton fisheries. 

The Irish are chiefly found in the capital 
(Hah fax) ; the Scotch, at Pictou and in the 
eastern districts; the Anglo-Americans, in the 
west and midland counties. In the county 
of Lunenburg, there is a race composed of 
the descendants of a body of German and 
Swiss protestants who emigrated from Rot- 
terdam in 1753. A Highland settlement 
was formed some years ago at Pictou; and 
the representatives of the brave men who 
fought at Culloden, still preserve the habits, 
and cherish the loyal cian which distin- 
guished their ancestors. herever there 
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is a Highland village on the midland coast, 
a piper is to be found who delights the rustic 
audience with the martial music which has 
so often cheered the Scotch in their march 
to battle ; or he animates the festive meetings, 
where strathspeys and reels are danced with 
an energy and glee which 1s not surpassed 
in the Highlands of Caledoma. 

The dark-coloured race in Nova Scotia 
are the descendants of runaway negroes from 
the southern part of the United States; of the 
Maroons of Jamaica, who, on their surren- 
der, after the Maroon war, under a promise 
to receive lands mm another colony, were con- 
veyed to Nova Scotia—than which, a more 
inappropriate place, as regards either chmate 
or productions, could scarcely have been 
chosen. In 1800, it was found necessary to 
remove the greater part of them to Sierra 
Leone. During the American war, 1812- 
13-14, many American slaves were received 
on board British ships of war, and landed at 
Nova Scotia. Several of these were removed 
to Trinidad in 1821. The survivors and de- 
scendants of these two immigrations are 
located chiefly at Prescott and Hammond’s 
Plains, in the vicinity of Halifax, and their 
numbers are now between 3,000 and 4,000 

The Indians still form a distmet class of 
people ; but there are only a few hundred of 
them left in Nova Scotia. 

The classification of the inhabitants ac- 
cording to religion was, according to the 
census of 1827; churchmen, 28,659; Pres- 
byterians, 37,225 ; Roman Catholics, 20,401; 
Methodists, 9,408; Baptists, 19,790; other 
denominations, 8,365. The census of 1837 
does not distinguish the religious profession 
of the people. Happily there are no ani- 
mosities on account of religion or of race. 
sir John Harvey, the present respected 
Lieutenant-governor of the province, m a 
despatch to Earl Grey of the 18th of 
October, 1848, says: “ Men of different 
races cherish their national remembrances 
and attachments with mutual respect for 
each other’s feelings, and their descendants 
form one race, and are known by but one 
name.” The Nova Scotians are a loyal, 
brave, and intelligent people, gifted wth 
high natural endowments, of prepossessing 
appearance, pleasing manners, and very hos- 
pitable. The society of the colony is more 
gay and polished than that usually found in 
a provincial settlement, and its tone is en- 
tirely British. 

Halifaz,the capital of Nova Scotia, and the 
third city in British America, is situated in 
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the county of the same name, on the fine 
harbour before described, in 44° 40’ N. lat. 
63° 40'W.long. The harbour is formed bv 
a bay about 16 miies deep, narrowed in the 
middle by an island, above which it agam 
expands into what is termed the Bedford 
Basm, which covers an extent of 12 square 
miles. The channels E. and W. of M‘Nab’s 
Island are protected by York Redoubt, Sher- 
brooke Tower, East Battery, and several 
others. 

The city of Halifax is built on the E. side 
of a small peninsula on the dechivity of a 
hill, which nses gradually from the water’s 
edge; its length bemg about two miles, and 
its breadth about half a mile, with wide 
streets, eight of which extend through the 
city, and are crossed by fifteen smaller 
ones. Along the water’s edge are numerous 
commodious wharfs, close to which ships can 
lie for the discharge of their cargoes; above 
the wharfs are the warehouses, and as the ac- 
clivity is ascended are to be seen the houses 
of the citizens, public buildings, &c. Many 
of the private residences are handsomeiy 
built of stone, and the houses, of wood 
plastered or stuccoed, have m several in- 
stances an imposing appearance. The pub- 
he edifices are substantial structures; the 
Government-house at the S. end of the 
capital is an antique baronial looking struc- 
ture, and the Admural’s house, a pain stone 
building, at the N. end commands a view of 
the harbour, telegraphs, shipping, &c. The 
“ Province Building,” erected for the accom- 
modation of the government offices, is one 
of the finest edifices in our American colo- 
nies; 1t stands nearly m the centre of Hali- 
fax, 1s 140 feet long, 70 broad, and 45 feet 
high ; the Ionic columns are of finely 
polished freestone, and the whole structure 
combmes elegance with strength and utility. 
It contams chambers for the Council and 
Legislative Assembly, the Supreme Court, 
and all the provincial offices. The Miltary 
Hospital and other structures at Halhfax do 
honour to the taste and judgment of the 
late Duke of Kent, who, when Commander- 
m-Chief in Nova Scotia was universally 
beloved. The dock-yard, one of the largest 
and best stored in the British Colonies, 
covers an area of 14: acres. 

Halifax has, of late yéars, rapidly ad- 
vanced in prosperity; in 1790 it contained 
only 700 houses and 4,000 inhabitants. 
Durmg the late war, as a military naval 
station, and the rendezvous for prize ships, 
the city acquired mucb wealth. In 1817 it 
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was declared a free port, and had then 1,200 
houses. In 1827 the houses were in num- 
ber 1,580, and the population 14,439. The 
population is now nearly 25,000. Many 
of the houses are still built of wood, but the 
number of stone and brick buildmgs is 
yearly mcreasing. The trade of the port 1s 
brisk, but conducted with such prudent 
probity that in eight years there was but 
one bankruptcy among the mercantile com- 
munity. There are several soap, candle, 
leather, snuff, and other manufactories, and 
distilleries and breweries. The markets are 
well constructed, and supplied with abundancc 
of excellent meat, poultry, fish, vegetables, and 
fruits, at reasonable prices. The wharfs are 
large and commodious; the facilities for 
embarking and disembarking goods perfect, 
and fresh water is good and plentiful. The 
port is, therefore, a favourite resort for all 
persons engaged in maritime pursuits, and 
an agreeable station for naval and multary 
officers. The following are the distances from 
Halifax to some of the principal adjacent po- 
sitions—Cape Breton, 130 miles; Prince 
Edward’s Island, 160; Fort Cumberland, 
145; St. Andrew’s, 263; Fredcncton, 
276; St. John’s, New Brunswick, 196; and 
Annapolis, 130; Liverpool, England, about 
2,700; Boston, United States, 280 mules. 
Counties.—According to the latest gov- 
ernment returns, Nova Scotia 1s divided into 
14 counties, five of which occupy the cen- 
tral portion, two the eastern, and seven the 
western. This appears to be the existing 
territorial arrangement, which 1s scarcely 
worth fuller investigation, smce from the 
recent despatches of the Lieutenant-governor 
it appears probable that a more equable 
distribution will speedily be organized, by 
which the elective franchise and the advan- 
tages of municipal mcorporation may be 
made more extensively available. The five 
central counties are MHahfax, Colchester, 
Cumberland, Pictou, and Hants, of which 
Halifax, from containing the metropolis, 
from position and population, is the most 
important. [t comprises four townships, 
viz., Hahfax, Dartmouth, Preston, and Law- 
rence Town. The land included im the first 
is said to be the worst in the province; but 
the coast is almgst one uninterrupted suc- 
cession of harbours, upon each of which a 
few fishermen have established themselves 
Upon that called Sambro, which 1s safe and 
of easy access, a settlement was founded in 
1780; it now contains a small population 
almost wholly employed im fishing. The soul 
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about St. Margaret’s Bay is fertile and well 
cultivated. The township of Dartmouth 
es on the eastern side of Halifax harbour, 
and contaims land, much of which is ren- 
dered very productive by the skill and in- 
dustry of the descendants of the onginal 
German settlers A chain of small lakes 
intersects the province, which being con- 
nected with the source of the Shubenacadie 
River, greatly facilitated the formation of 
the fine canal which now completes the 
water communication between Halifax har- 
bour and the Bay of Mines. The town of 
Dartnouth was founded in 1750, almost 
totally destroyed by the Indians in 1756, 
m part restored by the establishment of a 
whale fishery n 1784, again impoverished 
by the emigration of a large portion of the 
recent settlers in 1792. During the war it 
greatly imcreased in size, population, and 
wealth, and even since the peace it has 
umproved rather than dechned, though it 
cannot im any degree compare with its 
powerful neighbour Halifax. The township 
of Lawrence Town hes E. of Dartmouth, 
and continues about 12 mules along the 
coast. The soil is rocky and barren, with 
here and there spots of “ intervale” or marshy 
land. The country behind forms the town- 
ship of Preston, which was granted in 1784 
to 3888 proprietors—loyahsts, disbanded 
soldiers, and free negroes. The negroes 
showed unusual energy, but were removed 
to Sierra Leone, where a large number of 
them speedily perished. The remainder of 
Halifax County not included in the town- 
ship 1s generally of inferior and stony soul, 
yet 1t contams some thriving settlements, 
especially on the banks of the Musquedoboit 
River, and 1s adorned by several kinds of 
fine timber. 

Colchester (formerly a part of the county 
of Halifax), 1s situated E. of the river Shu- 
benacadie, and contams three townships, 
Truro, Onslow, and Londonderry, besides 
the settlements of Economy, Stewiack, Ta- 
tamagouche, Salmon River, Shubenacadie, 
Brookfield, &c. 

The township of Truro, which comprises 
30,000 acres, has a highly pleasing aspect 
when viewed from the high land on the north- 
east. The whole sweep of the Basin of 
Mines, as far as Cape Blomedon, embracing 
a space of more than 60 miles, is distinctly 
visible, while the two villages, into which the 
township 1s mainly divided, with their level 
marshes relieved by finely swelling uplands, 
and sheltered by wooded and undulating hills, 
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compose the foreground of this beantiful 
landscape. The indenture made by the 
Shubenacadie on its western boundary, is a 
stmking feature in this scene, and when | 
viewed with a previous knowledge of the sin- 
gular character of the river, it mvests it with 
a pecuhar interest. The Shubenacadie, at 
the ferry, where it is a mule in width, rises 


The north coast, though last settled, is 
evidently a most important part of Nova 
Scotia. The fertility of the land, its prox- 
imity to the fisheries, its coal and other 
mineral productions, naturally lead to the 
conclusion that it will, at no distant period, 
be the seat of enterprise and wealth. The 
harbour of Pictou is admirably situated for 


50 feet at flood tide, and at the distance of') becoming the emporium of the trade of the 


12 miles, 25 or 30 feet. At times the’ 
stream runs at the rate of seven and 
eight miles an hour, but notwithstanding 
the rapidity of the current, the river 18 
securely navigable to the distance of 30 
mules, by those acquamted with its eddies. 
Its banks are precipitous, but m general of 
that formation which admits of the most 
fantastic appearances, beang shaped by the 
waters, and in many places fringed and over- 
hung by trees of great beauty. But these 
banks, so romantic and inviting to the 
lovers of natural scenery, are also enriched 
with inexhaustible treasures of gypsum and 
hme. Quarnes of excellent freestone are 
equally accessible. The lme of the bay, 
being almost everywhere level, presents, with 
the exception of Savage’s Island and the 
site of the Presbyterian Meeting-house, only 
those views whach the mdustry of man has 
created. 

The houses are well built, and the town- 
ship has handsome churches, a court-house, 
custom-house, and other pubhc buildings, 
with good roads to Halifax, Pictou, &c. The 
adjoining township of Onslow contaims land 
of excellent quality and valuable coal-mines. 
The same remark applies to Londonderry, 
and indeed to the several settlements before- 
mentioned, which together form a tract of 
country remarkable both for beauty of sce- 
nery, for vegetable and mineral wealth. 

Pictou contains three townships, viz., Pic- 
tou, Egerton, and Maxwelton. The general 
appearance of this district resembles that of 
most parts of the province, its surface being 
everywhere diversified by hill and dale, sel- 
dom approaching to the altitude of moun- 
teams, and nowhere presenting any very 
extended plams. In consequence of this 
inequality in its formation, 1t 1s well irmgated 
by streams and brooks, which, by their union, 
form several mvers. Of these, the East and 
French Rivers fall into Merrigomish, the 
East, Middle, and West Rivers, flow into the 
harbour of Pictou, and Big and Little Rivers 
discharge themselves into Carmboo, between 
which and the boundary of the district of 
Colchester, are the rivers Toney and John. 


Gulf of St. Lawrence, and is already the 
centre of enterprise in that part of the pro- 
vince. Between Baie Verte and the Gut 
of Canso, it oceupies a nearly central posi- 
tion; and from the latter place to Quebec, 
although there are several harbours, both 
sheltered and commodious, it is not surpassed 
by any, either in famhty of entrance, good 
anchorage, or general safety. It has a 
bar on its mouth, on which 183 22 feet at 
low water; mside the bar, it becomes a 
capacious and beautiful basin, with five, ax, 
and nine fathom anchorage on a muddy 
bottom. 

The chef town, also named Pictou, 
situated about three miles from the en- 
trance of the harbour, is a free warehous- 
ing port, and has a large and imcreasing 
trade in timber, coal, and fish. The first 
house was built mm 1790; in 1827, 1t con- 
tained a population amountang to 1,439 souls, 
with annual exports to the value of £100,000. 
The houses are good, many of them being 
built of stone, and there is an excellent 
academy, hbrary, and grammar school, be- 
sides the more ordimary pubhe buildings. 
The people are chiefly of Scottish descent, 
and remarkable for their unwavering attach- 
ment to the language, music, and costume of 
the land of their forefathers. The soil of 
this county 1s im general very favourable 
to agnculture, and susceptible of a high 
state of cultivation: and the last census of 
produce (that of 1827) shews a great quan- 
tity of wheat raised within the county. 

Cumberland county is bounded on the 
N.W. by Chignecto Channel], the Missi- 
guash River, and part of New Brunswick ; 
on the E. by the Straits of Northum- 
berland; on the S.E. by the district of 
Colchester; and on the S. by part of the 
Bay of Fundy. Previous to the year 1784 
(when New Brunswick was created a sepa- 
rate government), the towhship of Sackville 
was contained within the lmits of this 
county, but it 1s now a part of New Bruns- 
wick, and 1s called Westmoreland. Cumber- 
land county contains two townships, Am- 
herst and Wallace, and a considerable num- 
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ber of settlements not comprised within 
either ; viz., Fort Lawrence, Maccan, Nap- 
pan, Minudie, West Chester, Pugwash, Fox 
Harbour, River Philip, Goose River, &c. 
Adjommg the boundary lhe, 1s Fort Law- 
rence settlement, lying between the Missi- 
guash and the La Planche. On the former 
nver, which is navigable about two mules, 
there are 2,000 acres of dyke land, one half 
of which is in New Brunswick; and on the 
latter river 4,000 acres, one half being in New 
Brunswick, and the other m Nova Scotia. 
The fertility of this county 1s unquestionable, 
and not inferior to any other portion of Ame- 
rica of the same extent. Here stood the nval 
forts of Lawrence and Beau Sejour (now 
Cumberland), separated from each other by 
the httle stream of Missiguash. From the bas- 
tion of Beau Sejour fort there is a splendid 
view, embracing the great Tante:marr and 
Missiguash meadows, Baronsfields, West- 
moreland, and the country at the foot of the 
Shepody mountains ; vast stacks of hay cover 
these alluvial lands, as far as the eye can 
reach, and the substantial farm-houses, and 
numerous herds, bespeak a wealthy and 
independent yeomanry. 

The township of Wallace contains several 
flourishing settlements. Wallace Town 1s 
situate at the mouth of the noble bay of that 
name, which is navigable for the largest ships 
above six miles, and for smaller ones above 
12. The river Remsheg, after a course 
of 25 mules, discharges itself mto the bay 
Pugwash Bay is one of the finest harbours 
in the county; and the shore 1s so bold that 
vessels of 500 tons burthen may he at all 
times in safety within 20 yards of it, 
above the channel, whichis not more than a 
quarter of a mule wide, it becomes a beautiful 
basin, into which the Pugwash River dis- 
charges itself. The rver Philip, which unites 
with several others, also discharges itself into 
the sea, near Pugwash Harbour. Fox Har- 
bour, on Pugwash Bay, was settled 30 years 
ago by Scotch Highlanders. 

Besides coal, freestone, and grindstone, 
gypsum abounds at the head of Chignecto 
Bay, and occasionally on the Maccan. Lime 
is also found in the vicinity of Amherst, at 
the river Philip, and at Maccan and Nappan. 
Although its value in agriculture 1s not 
unknown to the inhabitants, it has not been 
often applied, nor is it probable that it ever 
will be: the numerous bays, rivers, creeks, 
and coves by which Cumberland is inter- 
sected, presenting in the alluvial deposit a 
more simple and not less valuable manure. 
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The dyked land in this county, exclusive of 
salt marshes and itervale, exceeds 17,250 
acres. West Chester is situated in the 
centre of the county, on the Cobequid high- 
lands. It was settled by loyalists from New 
York; but, although the soil is good, the 
position appears to have been ill chosen, and 
the settlement has not prospered. The 
inhabitants of this county are chiefly emi- 
grants (or their descendants) from New York, 
from the North of Ireland, and from the 
county of York in England. 

The county of Hante is bounded on the 
W. by Horton, on the N. by the Basin ot 
Mines, on the E, by the Shubenacadie River, 
and on the S. by parts of the counties of 
Hahfax and Lunenburg. It contains six 
townships, viz., Windsor, Falmouth, New- 
port, Rawdon, Kempt, and Douglas. 

Windsor, the shire-town of Hants County, 
is dehghtfully situated on the Avon River, 
and contains many respectable private resi- 
dences and good public buildings; 1t 18 distant 
from Halhfax 45 mies, the road to which 
has been rendered level, and 1s kept in an 
excellent state of repair. After passing the 
boundary of Hahfax County, the appearance 
of the land indicates a decided change 1n its 
quahty. The sombre spruce and fir, and 
the dwarf birch, that clothe the country for 
20 miles from the capital, are succeeded by 
a growth of beech mingled with hemlock, 
elm, and maple; and the surface of the 
ground is no longer encumbered with heavy 
masses of stone. From the Ardoise hulls 
the whole of this township is displayed to 
view, and on a nearer approach it loses 
nothing of the prestzge imparted to it by the 
distant prospect. It was held in great 
estimation by the French, on account of 
its extensive and fertile meadows, which 
they inclosed with dykes, and brought into 
a ligh state of cultivation. The crops of 
wheat raised here were so exceedingly abun- 
dant, that for many years previous to thc 
war of 1756, a great quantity was annuall; 
exported to Boston. 

Newport Township lies on the eastern side 
of the St. Croix. The upland 1s good, 
especially on the banks of that mver and 
the Kennetcook; it 1s well cultivated and 
thickly settled. Douglas Township is one of 
the best in the province, from the large 
proportion of intervale, marsh, and upland 
which it contains, and its great muneral 
resources. The lands on the Shubenacadie 
are of unsurpassed fertility. Falmouth and 
Rawdon have fertile uplands. Kempt, which 
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is situated on the borders of Mines Basin, 
has good cod and herring fisheries. 

The eastern portion of Nova Scotia now 
contains two counties, viz., Sydney and Guys- 
borough ; but the latter has, till very lately, 
ranked only as a township, and as such will 
be mentioned here. Sydney is divided in 
two districts, Upper and Lower; the Upper 
forms a triangle, the 8. side of which mea- 
sures 86 miles, the W. 25, and the sea- 
coast, including the circwt of St. George’s 
Bay, about 50 miles. In an agricultural 
point of view it is far superior to the Lower 
District, and notwithstanding the numerous 
harbours and valuable fisheries possessed by 
the latter, it is much more densely popu- 
lated. A large portion of its inhabitants 
are Scotch; an extensive tract on the N. 
coast has received the name of Ansaig, and 
includes settlements called Knoydart, Moy- 
dart, &c. 

The township of Dorchester, or Antigo- 
nish, situate on or about the bay of that 
name, contains the shire-town of the dis- 
trict, also called Dorchester. It is an 
orderly and pretty place, with a court-house, 
a handsome Roman Catholic chapel, a pres- 
bytenan and Baptist church, and good 
private houses. The harbour is sx miles in 
length, but the entrance is narrow and 
ditiicult. The land round St. George’s 1s 
formed into the settlements of Pomquet, 
Tracadie, and Aubushée, the imbhabitants 
being chiefly Acadians, who pursue the 
“quiet tenor of their way,” here, much m 
the same manner as elsewhere, but that 
they employ themselves more m the fishmg 
and coasting trade. The Lower district 
extends, on its mteror or northern boun- 
dary, from Cape Porcupmme, at the N. end 
of the Gut of Canso, to the eastern boun- 
dary of the district of Halifax, 40 miles; on 
its western side, from the southern boun- 
dary of Pictou to the mouth of Ekemseegam 
Ifarbour, 30 miles; and on the sea-coast, 
including the shore of Chedabucto Bay, 120 
miles. According to Bouchette, the town- 
ship of Guysborough reaches from Crow 
Harbour to the northern bounds of the 
lower districts. The original grant was 
100,000 acres, made to some American loy- 
alits im 1784. The land of this district is 
extremely good, but the fisheries afford such 
lucrative employment, that it is cultivated 
httle more than sufficiently for the internal 
supply. 

The Bay of Chedabucto is the best fishing- 

ground in Nova Scotia, and can scarcely be 
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surpassed in productiveness by any other in 
the world. Great quantities of cod appear 
early in the season, and, in the summer, her- 
rings of good quality abound. The shoals 
of mackerel in spring and autumn are of 
almost mcredible extent. Mr. Murray states, 
that in Guysborough Harbour, 2,000 or 3,000 
barrels have been caught in one day, and a 
seme has sometimes been known to enclose 
from 800 to 1,000 barrels at a single draught. 
Crow Harbour and Fox Island are the chief 
seats of the fishery. The township of Man- 
chester hes between Milford Haven and the 
Gut of Canso. The soil is very good. The 
land ongthe coast of the Atlantic is of the 
usual description: remarkable for the excel- 
lence of 1ts harbours. Country Harbour is a 
noble port, navigable for the largest ships 
ten miles above 1ts entrance. On the eastern 
side, a small town, called Stormont, was 
built by American refugees, in 1784, but it 
does not appear to have prospered. Sher- 
brooke, situated at the head of the navigation 
of the fine stream St. Mary, is accessible to 
vessels of 50 to J00 tons, and has a consid- 
erable lumber trade. 

We now turn to the counties which ocrupy 
the western portion of Nova Scotia, beginning 
with King’s County, which is bounded on 
the N. by the Bay of Fundy, on the S. by 
Lunenburg and Hants, on the E. by Mines 
Basin, and on the W. by Annapolis. It con- 
tains four townships, viz.: Horton, Cornwallis, 
Aylesford, and Parrsborough. Horton was 
originally settled by the French, and in it 
was situated the French village of Minas, of 
which few traces now remam, excepting the 
scattered groups of willows, the invariable 
appendage of an Acadian settlement. The 
“Grande Prairie” comprised upwards of 
2,000 acres of land, dyked and mclosed by 
the Acadians; and besides this, there were 
about 5,000 acres also inclosed by their dili- 
gent labour. Some years after their expul- 
sion, the emigrants from New England, in 
1760, found the dykes im a state of great 
dilapidation, and the meadows under water, 
but, with much difficulty and considerable 
expense, the embankments were restored, and 
the land has become surprisingly productive 

Kentville is the chief place in the town- 
ship: it stands on the borders of Cornwallis, 
the river Gaspereaux, which flows through it, 
abounds with excellent fish, and is famous 
for a species called “gas ux.” Cornwallis 
Township has an excellent soil, and, from its 
beauty, has been styled “the garden of the 
province;” but the adjoining township of 
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Aylesford is little inferior to it in either 
respect. Parrsborough is broken and hilly, 
but not unproductive. The village of that 
name stands on the neck of land between the 
bay and Mines Basin, and from thence packets 
sail frequently to and from Windsor and 
Horton. 

In this district there is a view of singular 
and remarkable beauty, which opens unex- 
pectedly on the traveller who descends the 
Horton mountains. A sudden turn of the 
road displays at once the townships of Horton 
and Cornwallis, and the rivers that meander 
through them. Beyond is a lofty and ex- 
tended chain of hills, presenting a vast chasm, 
apparently burst out by the waters of 19 
rivers, that empty themselves into the Mines 
Basin, and thence escape mto the Bay of 
Fundy. The variety and extent of this pros- 
pect, the beautiful verdant vale of the Gas- 
pereaux, the extended township of Horton, 
interspersed with groves of wood and culti- 
vated fields, and the cloud-capt summit of 
the lofty cape, that terminates the chain of 
the north mountains, form an assemblage of 
objects rarely umted with more strikmg 
effect. 

Dr. Gesner says, “ the scenery in the set- 
tlement of New Canaan 1s extensive and 
pleasing. Besides a view of the great valley 
seen from Beech Hull, we have here to the 
S.W. deep ravines, with steep banks, beneath 
which winding channels are formed, giving 
passage to torrents of rain, after they have 
descended and washed the oval summits of 
the hills. It 1s true there are no elevations 
of great height in this neighbourhood, but 
the earth is deeply furrowed by the upturned 
ndges of slate, and offers a landscape singu- 
larly diversified, when contrasted with the 
level appearance of the sandstone district, 
over which the lofty peak of the frowning 
Blomidon may be seen, ready to fall into the 
beautiful basin curling at its base. Byturning 
the eye southward, a long low depression will 
be perceived. Here the Gaspereaux River, 
having taken its mse from a large lake, rolls 
on from cataract to cataract, or murmurs 
among the strata of slate, where it 1s com- 
pelled to pass.” 

The county of Lunenburg extends about 40 
miles S. W. from that of Halifax, its extreme 
width being 35 miles, exclusive of the space 
occupied by nearly 300 small islands, about 
200 of which are contained m Mahone Bay, 
and contribute to the safe anchorage for 
vessels of the largest magnitude which this 
spacious harbour affords. T is county con 
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ains three townships, Chestcr, Lunenburg, 
and Dubhn, the second of which is next to 
Hahfax, the oldest formed by the English 
m the province. 400 families of Dutch 
and Germans were brought out in 1753, at 
the expense of the British government, which 
afterwards continued to contribute largely 
to their support. The settlement has passed 
through many vicissitudes. Since the war 
t has greatly increased both in population 
and wealth. Its annual exports of fish are 
very large. The people are honest and 
ndustrious ; they continue to live in the old 
German style, and to speak the German lan- 

e. Them houses, furniture, pictures, 
&c. (for they have all these), are of the same 
heavy and old-fashioned, but solid and com- 
fortable description. The townships of Ches- 
ter, Mahone Bay, was settled m 1760. 
‘hester Town is situated on Mahone Bay, 
about nine miles from its mouth, was settled 
n 1760, and has a small but good harbour. 
It 18 m a thnving state. The inhabitants 
‘arry on a considerable lumber trade and 
fishery, and possess anumber of small vessels 
and several saw-mills Dr. Gesncr speaks 
in enthusiastic terms of the beauty of 
Mahone Bay, declaring it to present “one 
of the most delightful prospects in Nova 
Scotia. A deep navigable basin, in which 
numerous islands exhibit their evergreen 
summits, almost surrounded by a closely 
populated and neatly cultivated country, are 
not often seen mm that natural and delightful 
order which 1s here exhibited.” Dublin 
Township 1s situate on the mver and harbour 
of La Have, the lands bordering on which 
are stony and mountamous, but abound 
with fine timber. On the nver there are 
upwards of 30 saw-mills. In the outer har- 
bour of La Have, are many beautiful islands, 
affording shelter for vessels, and convenient 
places for drying and curing fish, of which 
considerable quantities are taken here. The 
mner harbour, formed by the river, is capa- 
cious, and navigable for 15 miles. The bar 
at the entrance has 12 feet at low water ; 
mside there are soundings from eight fathoms 
gradually to three. 

Queen’s County extends about 30 miles 
along the coast, and contams two town- 
ships, Liverpool and Guysborough. Liver- 
pool is the shire-town of the county, and 
was made a warehousing port in 1834. It 
is well, and even regularly built, and has 
an unusual number of public buildings. <A 
handsome drawbridge, 1,100 feet Iong, has 
been erected by the inhabitants across the 
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harbour, at a cost of £4,000. The harbour 
never freezes over, and 1s valuable as a 
fishing station ; but its usefulness is much 
impeded by a bar at the entrance, only nime 
feet deep at low water. On Coffin’s Island, 
at 1ts mouth, is a beacon 70 feet high, with 
revolving hghts. Port Medway, the entrance 
to which is marked by a high hill on the 
western, and by low, ragged islands on the 
southern side, 1s another capacious harbour, 
safe and navigable, or it 1s situated a ham- 
let, bearmg its name, and another called 
Mill Village, said to have the best land in 
the county. This, however, 1s not very high 
commendation ; yet, Sir John Harvey speak- 
ing of this coast says: “except along some 
of the headlands, from the bald rocks of 
which the ceaseless surge of the Atlantic has 
swept every trace of soil or vegetation, there 
is a covering of earth, generally a stiff clay, 
often, as on the front lands of Lunenburg, 
Halhfax, and Yarmouth, and on the ‘hard- 
wood hills,’ everywhere scattered through 
the barrens, of great depth and proved fer- 
tihty. The labour of clearing lands on this 
side of the province 1s very severe, from the 
prevalence of the surface-stone, but, when 
cleared, 1t 1s valuable, from its proximity to 
the open harbours, the fisheries, and the 
growing commercial towns” In 1783 Guys- 
borough Township, on Port Mouton, was 
settled by the disbanded soldiers of a corps 
named the Bntish Legion, who had served, 
with distinction, under General Tarleton; 
but a dreadful fire, which consumed nearly 
everything they possessed, reduced them to 
want. The settlement has never since pros- 
pered, and 1s now the abode only of a few 
fishermen and lumberers. The adjoming 
ones of Ports Jolie and Hebert, arealsonothing 
more, although both are shoal harbours 
Annapolis County 1s bounded on the N. 
and W. by the Bay of Fundy. At the 
bottom is the deep bay of St Mary, formed by 
Long Island, and the narrow peninsula of 
Digby Neck. Annapolis contains large 
ranges, both of dyked land and productive, 
though somewhat stony, upland. It contains 
five townships, viz., Annapohs, Granville, 
Wilmot, Clements, and Clare. Annapohs 
was the capital of the province while im the 
possession of the French, and continued to 
be so under British rule, until 1750, when it 
was superseded as such by Halifax. The town 
is built on a peninsula, which projectmg into 
the river, forms two beautiful basins, one 
above and below the town. The fortifica- 
tions, and even many of the public buildings : 
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of this once famous place are falling into 
decay from disuse; and the rise of Digby 
and other places im its vicinity, have greatly 
injured its trade, while the land immediately 
surrounding it, bemg the property of govern- 
ment, forms another barrier to 1ts extension. 

Granville and Wilmot Townships compre- 
hend, for 46 miles, the peninsula formed by 
the nver Annapohs, running parallel to the 
Bay of Fundy; both are well cultivated, 
thickly settled, and contain a large pro- 
portion of excellent land, consisting of dyke, 
salt marle, mtervale, and upland. Bmndge- 
town (so called from a bridge that here 
crosses the Annapolis) 1s situated at the 
head of the navigation of that river, and is 
a very thriving village. 

Clement’s Township possessess a rare 
combination of advantages in good land, 
valuable fisheries, fine timber, and great 
mineral wealth. At Moose River the An- 
napohs Iron Mining Company have erected 
a foundry, and metal of a very supenor 
quality has been produced. 

Clare Township is almost exclusively occu- 
pied by the Acadians, who here preserve 
their peculiar habits and customs, even more 
exclusively than m any other portion of 
Nova Scotia. It possesses a peculiar inter- 
est from having been allotted to the Acadians 
by Lieutenant-governor Franckhn, when 
suffered to return from their sad exile. This 
district was then httle better than a wildcr- 
ness, but the soil was cultivable; the sea- 
weed on the shore afforded them abundance 
of excellent manure; and, stimulated by the 
desire of creating for themselves again a 
position in their native land, they labourcd 
with persevering energy until they had 
raised Clare into a prosperous settlement. 
The whole township forms but one parish ; 
there are two handsome Roman Catholic 
chapels, and the people hve a pious and 
contented hfe. In 1820 a dreadful confla- 
gration destroyed nearly all their property ; 
but the hbcral contnbutions of the inhabi- 
tants of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
a them im completely retrievimg their 
oss. 

The county (until recently a township of 
Annapolis County) of Digby occupies the 
strangely-formed peninsula in the Bay of 
Fundy which bears its name; it includes 
within its hmits Long and Brian Island, 
and some good tracts of marsh and intervale 
land. Of ts exact hmits there are no data 
The principal 
sources of its increased and increasing pros- 
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perity are its excellent cod and mackerel 
fisheries, and the shelter which 1¢ affords to 
vessels—the coast in its more immediate 
vicinity being almost devoid of harbours. 

The town of Digby is delightfully situate 
on the basm of Annapolis, contams several 
good public buildings, and about 200 houses, 
and from its salubrious air, 1s much fre- 
quented as a watering-place. It had a wide 
celebrity for its cured herrmgs, known over 
all America under the name of Digby chic- 
kens, but of late years they have not been 
so numerous. 

The county of Yarmouth (until recently a 
township of Shelburne county) farms the 
central portion of the W. coast of Nova 
Scotia, opposite the United States. The 
face of the county is very agreeably diver- 
sified, and in poimt of scenery it 1s one of 
the most beautiful portions of Nova Scotia. 
The chmate 1s more temperate than that of 
less insulated parts of the province, the 
mercury very rarely faling as low as zero, 
nor rising higher than 80°: the mean tem- 
perature 1s about 48° Ata short distance 
from the salt water, apples, plums, and 
cherries, succeed well; and on the banks of 
the Tusket, pears, peaches, and melons 
ripen. The sea-breeze and the fogs, which 
occasionally occur im summer, render Yar- 
mouth more suitable for the production of 
potatoes and grass, the manufacture of but- 
ter and cheese, and the rearing of cattle, 
than for the culture of gram. The soul of 
the upland is in general strong and pro- 
ductive, but requires much labour in the 
first instance, beforeit can be brought into 
a state of culture. The marshes, though 
extensive, are very inferior to those at the 
head of the Bay of Fundy. They yield, 
when dyked, good grass, but are too spongy 
to admit of the use of the plough, partaking 
more of the quality of peat, than of alluvial 
deposit. The principal harbour 1s Cape 
Fourchu, or Fourché, which 1s large and well 
sheltered. It 1s surrounded by mud flats, 
that are bare at low tides, but the channel 
is navigable for large ships, as far as the 
upper part of Yarmouth village, and for 
small craft as far as the foot of the rock at 
Milton, while the Sound affords good an- 
chorage for vessels of any size. 

The land is well irrigated by the lakes and 
rivers which intersect it. The Tusket 1s navi- 
gable for boats 32 miles from the sea, and for 
ships eight miles. Chebogue River is navi- 
gable for seven miles from the sea, and, at 
its mouth, expands into a good harbour. 
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| The growing importance of Yarmouth is re- 


markable; its rapidly-increasing imports and 
exports, and the high state of cultivation of 
the greater part of the district, speak volumes 
for the skill and energy of its inhabitants, 
whose enterprising character 1s evidenced 
by the sad fact, that from the formation of the 
settlement m 1760, to 1837, the number of 
vessels lost belonging to Yarmouth was 167; 
and of these, 34 were never heard of. 
Shelburne county 1s bounded on the S. 
and W. by the Atlantic. It 1s, on the whole, 
a stony and intractable country, traversed in 
the interior by ranges of the Blue Moun- 
tains; but 1t contains several good rivers,— 
the Tusket River, beforementioned; the Sable, 
which has a course of 20 miles; the Jordan 
forms the fine harbour of Shelburne, consid- 
ered one of the best in America; and the 
Clyde, (so called from its resemblance to the 
beautiful Scotch mver of that name) mses 
40 miles in the intenor, in an extensive cham 
of lakes, and at its junction with the sea 
forms the two harbours called Cape Negro. 
Shelburne County comprises three town- 
ships—Shelburne, Barrington, and Argyle. 
Shelburne Township was founded by Ame- 
rican loyahsts, 500 families of whom arrived 
m the spring of 1783. They laid the plan 
of a spacious and handsome town, which they 
expected would rival Halifax, and in the 
autumn of the same year, ther numbers 
were increased, by an accession of settlers, 
to upwards of 12,000. The town arose with 
astonishing rapidity. Money, to the extent 
of half a milhon, 1s supposed to have been 
lavished upun it. But one important point 
had been unhappily overlooked; they had 
forgotten, or miscalculated the long period 
that must necessarily elapse before the sterile 
soul could yield them even a precarious sub- 
sistence, mn return for skilful and unweaned 
labour. The place was soon comparatively 
deserted, and 1s now im a very dilapidated 
state, notwithstanding the excellence of its 
harbour. On M‘Nutt’s Island, at the en- 
trance of the haven, im lat. 43° 40’ N., long. 
65° 8’ W., is a hght-house, with two fixed 
hghts, one above the other; the hghest 125 
feet above the sea. Barrington Township has 
a stubborn soil, but much of it is covered 
with a black chocolate-coloyred turf, which, 
when carefully cultivated, produces abundant 
crops. The chmate is much milder than m 
the eastern portion of the province: the in- 
habitants subsist almost entirely by fishmg. 
Cape Sable Island (not that on which the 
first disastrous settlement was made by the 
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French) is an adjommeg islet belonging to 
this township, and the most southern point 
of Nova Scotia. Barringtor ~ arbour is 
useful only for small vessels. At the head of 
it is the village of that name. . _yle Town- 
ship adjoms Yarmouth, which it resembles 
in many respects, but 1t does not equal.it mm 
fertility. The large expanse called Argyle 
Bay forms the estuary of the mver Tusket, 
and contains about 300 islands, called the 
Tuskets, many of which are well cultivated, 
and afford shelter and anchorage for small 
vessels. Argyle Town was se_ 1 by loy- 
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ahsts and disbanded soldiers. It is not, at 
present, a place of much importance. About 
13 miles from the shore lies Seal Island, 
which is resorted to by the fishermen for 
wood and water, and has been termed “ the 
elbow of the Bay of Fundy.” The principal 
harbour in the township is Pubnico, on which 
there is an Acadian settlement. There is 
another at Eelbrooke. 

For the leading features im the different 
counties described in this chapter, I am 
indebted to Messrs. Hahburton, M‘Gregor, 
Bouchette, Murray, Gesner, and others. 


County tn Nova Scotia, according to the last Census in 1827. 


Produce. 


————— f — 


2,434,766 


The agricultural produce has much in- 
creased since 1827, but, in 1845, the potato 
disease appeared in Nova Scotia, and de- 
stroyed nearly the whole crop. In 1846, 
the disease spared the early potatoes, but none 
of the late planted were saved. In 1847 
there was immense loss, partly from the rot 
and partly from the potato not growing, im 
consequence of the unsoundness of the seed. 
In addition to these calamities, the weevil, 
or fly, destroyed, m 1845-7, a very large 
proportion of the wheat crop. here has, 
consequently, been severe agricultural and 
general distress in the province, which has 
been borne with great fortitude; and m the 
midst of their privations, the colonists of 
Nova Scotia subscribed one thousand pounds 
sterling, to ad their suffermg fellow-citizens 
m Ireland and in Scotland. 

Nova Scotia is now recovering from its 
losses, and a few successive bountiful harvests 
will (under Providence) restore its usual 
plenty and prosperity. Horticulture is car- 
ried on with great success in the neighbour- 
hood of the towns. The apple orchards of 
the western counties are very productive, and 





Hay 


Tons 
11,873 
16,756 
11,750 
13,790 
15,794 
19,977 
25,333 
10,577 

3,077 
21,549 


150,976 {13,232 | 100,739 | 152,979 | 75,772 





extend along the road-side, through the town- 
ship of Granville, m an unbroken line, for 
30 miles. Apples and cider are annually 
exported. Potatoes are sent to the United 
States, cattle to New Brunswick, and sheep 
and hve stock to Newfoundland. Fine flour 
is still largely umported from the United 
States. 

According to the “ Blue Book ” for 1847, 
the total number of acres granted and sold 
in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 1s aa 
follows :— 


Cape 





Granted Breton: Total. 
Acres granted . . . 4,604,799 | 719,836 | 5,324,636 
» sold . 248,168} 132,365| 380,523 


remaining ungranted 4 490,511 1,295,109 | 5,786,620 
” granted m 1847. "30,536, ” 6,118| | 36,654 
Number of grants. . . 


, 





About 50,000 acres have been granted for 
the support of religion and schools. There 
have been set apart for the remnant of the 
Indians in Nova Scotia, 12,050 acres of land, 
and in Cape Breton, 12,000 acres. 

Sir John Harvey st&tes that the land under 
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tillage in 1848, comprised 400,000 acres, 


and adds, that there is, perhaps, an equal 
amount chopped, used as pasturage, or yield- 
ing from the virgin sail, by the rude process 
common to new countries, a valuable portion 
of subsistence to recent settlers. A very 
large part of the whole, perhaps 9,000,000 
acres, 18 still covered with primeval forest, or 
has only changed its aspect for the worse 
from the action of fires, which, im the heat 
of summer, often run over uncultivated por- 
tions of the country, deforming its surface 
and iwjuring its fertility. 

The grants and sales of land in Nova 
Scotia, from 1831 to 1840, were :— 


Grants Sales 

Years Acres Years Acres. Years Acres 

1831 25,328 1836 5,474 1841 5,061 

1832 6,254 1837 3,500 1842 1,924 

1833 2,229 1838 1,679 1843 4,235 

1834 5,327 1839 1,450 1844 8,987 

1835 7,650 1840 6,225 1845 21,921 
1846 35,784 


During the same period, there were three 


grants to military offices, amounting to 2,400 
acres. 


Abstract of the Sales of Crown Land, §c, from the 
3lst December, 1838, to the end of 1846 


Years Number of Amount of _—_Instalments of 
Acres Sales paidin preceding years 

1839 10,612 £1,122 £580 

1840 6,935 836 699 

1841 5,061 722 278 

1842 1,924 328 236 

1843 4,235 583 7d 

1844 8,987 1,087 395 

1845 21,921 2,536 42 

1846 35,784 3,974 151 
95,459 11,188 2,096 


The legislature of Nova Scotia has con 
tinued for three years an “Act on the Disposal 
of Crown Lands,” which expired in 1846. Th 
principal provisions are :—Ist. The Governo. 
and Council to name any fixed price on lands 
not less than ls. 9d per acre. 2ndly. Ti 
grant lands, at such price as they think fit 
to occupants who have held and mmprovec 
the same, without authority. 3rdly. T 
make free grants to retired officers, and t 
non -commussioned officers and privates 
4thly. To make reserves, and free grant: 
of such reserves, for the use of the Indians. 

By a recent colonial act, the pre is fur 
ther reduced to 1s. per acre; but 1t is doubtful 
whether the measure will be confirmed. 

The number of immigrants in Nova Scotia 
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and Cape Breton was, in 1845, 615; in 1846, 
398; im 1847, 2,000; in 1848, 140. 

The Ineutenant-governor strongly depre- 
rates any extensive emigration of the poorer 
slasses from the Umted Kingdom to Nova 
Scotia, on the ground that the province 
would not afford the people sufficient profit- 
able employment. 

GovERNMENtT.—The administration rests 
on the same popular basis desembed in the 
history of Canada. There is a Laeutenant- 
governor appeinted by the crown. 

The Ezecutwe Council consists of about 
six members, including the President, the 
Secretary of the province, and the Attorney 
and Solicitor-general, 

The Legislative Council comprises 19 
members, including the Bishop of Nova 
Scotia. 

The House of Assemb'y is formed of 51 re- 
presentatives, of whom the countiesof Halifax, 
Pictou, Cumberland, Hants, King’s, Queen’s, 
Lunenburg, Sydney, and Guysborough, each 
return ¢wo members, and the other counties 
one member cach. The island of Capc 
Breton sends six members to the Provincial 
Legislature ; viz., from Cape Breton County, 
one; Richmond County, one; Inverness | 
County, two; and the townslups of Sydney 
and Arichat, each one member. Halifax 
township returns two members, and the 
remaining 18 townships in Nova Scotia, one 
member each. 

The qualification for electors is the pos- 
session of Jand yielding an mcome worth 
40s ; a franchise easily obtaimable, owing to 
the low price of land. 

The Nova Scotians enjoy self-government 
in all thmgs regarding their own internal 
affairs, as perfectly as a reflective and prac- 
tical people can desire. Halifax is the only 
incorporated city ; but the townships possess 
some municipal privileges. 

Military Defences —The militia returns 
for 1847, show a total of 36,066 men for 
Nova Scotia, and 8,182 for Cape Breton= 
44,248 They are divided into regiments 
and battalions; and subdivided into about 
420 companies, with 42 heut.-colonels; 51 
majors ; 362 captams ; 318 first heutenants ; 
3149 second heutenants; 42 adjutants; 12 
pay-masters; and a full staff of commissioned 
and non-commissioned officers. The rank 
and file, between 16 and 18 years of age, are 
3,618; between 18 and 45 years, 28,996 ; 
between 45 and 60 years, 5,839. 

The militia regiments are officered under 
commissions from the crown ; and when em- 
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bodied for actual service, are subject to 
martial-law. Every man in the province 
has a nght to carry a gun, and there are few 
unpractised in the use of fire-arms. The 
militia of Nova Scotia could soon be ren- 
dered a very formidable force, to the number 
of about 50,000 men. 

Two or three regiments of the line are 
always stationed im the province, which is 
further protected by the visits of the ships 
of the royal navy in summer 

The military posts and works, protected 
by Great Britam, and under the control of 
the Board of Ordnance, are Fort George or 
Citadel, Grand Battery, Ogilvie Battery, 
Prince of Wales Tower, Port Pleasant 
Battery, N.W. Arm Battery, Fort Need- 
ham, Fort Charlotte, George’s Island, Fort 
Clarence, York Redoubt, Sherbrooke Tower, 
Sambro Island, and Sackville, all at Hah- 
fax; and at Windsor, Fort Edward; at 
Annapolis Royal, Fort Anne; and at Cape 
Breton, Sydney Battery. Various batteries 
have been constructed at the expense of the 
colony, for the protection of the different 
harbours along the coast: there are guns at 
most of them, which are in charge of the 
militia. 

Laws and Courts.—The laws im force are: 
Ist. The common law of England. 2nd 
The statute law of England. 3rd. The sta- 
tute law of Nova Scotia. There 1s a Court 
of Error, Court of Chancery, Supreme Court, 
Court of Vice-Admiralty, Court of Marnage 
and Divorce, Courts of General Sessions of 
the Peace, and Courts of Probate. Besides 
these, the magistracy of the province, scat- 
tered over every county, possess a power of 
commitment for crimmal offences, and for 
the collection by summary process of debts 
under £10. The Supreme Court makes the 
circuit of the province, and holds sittings 
twice a-year in each county, in addition to 
three terms at Hahfax. The cmmuinal calen- 
dar is generally very hight ; indeed, 1t may 
be safely asserted, that m no part of her 
Majesty’s dommions 1s the average amount 
of crime less, in proportion to the population, 
than m Nova Scotia. In all these courts, 
natives of the province preside; and the 
bar, which practises before them, numbering 
140 members, includes the names of but very 
few not born in Nova Scotia. 

The Court of Error consists of the Lieu- 
tenant governor and the Executive Council. 
Appeals he from the Supreme Court, where 
the sum in dispute exceeds £300. 

The Court of Chancery 1s similar in its 
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constitution, powers, and mode of procedure, 
to the Chancery Court in England. The 
Lieutenant-governor is Chancellor, ex efficio 

He is ordinarily assisted by the Master of the 
Rolls and four Masters in Chancery. No 
sabary is atttached to the office of Chancellor. 
His fees, in 1844, amounted to about £30. 
The Master of the Rolls receives a salary of 
£650, without fees. The Masters receive no 
salaries, but are entitled to fees regulated 
by law. 

The Supreme Court consists of a Chief 
Justice and four Assistant Judges. Jt sits 
at Hahfax, three times a-year, and in each 
of the counties of the province, twice a-year, 
and exercises a general criminal and civil 
jurisdiction throughout the province. 

The travelling expenses of the judges, 
when on circuit, are defrayed by an allow- 
ance of one guinea per day to each, paid 
from the provisional treasury. 

The Courts of General Session of the Peace 
are, in constitution and practice, similar to. 
the Courts of Quarter Sessions in England, 
but the power of trial by jury therein, has 
been transferred to the Supreme Court. 

Courts of Vice Admiralty.—The Judge of 
this court is also the Master of the Rolls in 
Chancery. No salary is attached to the 
office. Very httle business is transacted in 
this court. 

C urt of Marriage and Divorce—Consists 
of the Lieutenant-governor and the Executive 
Council; the Lieutenant-governor being Pre- 
sident and the Chief Justice Vice-president. 
Established by Provincial Act, 4 Vict., c. 13 

Courts of Probate-—The Provincial Act, 
5 Vict., c. 32, establishes courts for the 
Probate of Wills and granting Adminustra- 
tions in each county of the province. The 
courts consist respectively of a judge and 
registrar, paid by fees. 

The Press—is as free as that of England. 
There are at present 13 newspapers published 
in the capital, and five m the interior. The 
circulation of English newspapers has in- 
creased an hundred-fold since the establish- 
ment of the line of steam-packets, and all 
the leading periodicals of the United King- 
dom are looked for with as much eagerness, 
and received with as much certainty, as the 
London newspapers were in Scotland and 
Ireland a few years ago. The cheap htera- 
ture of the mother country is also widely 
diffused over this province, while the more 
expensive books find their way to the collec- 
tions of the wealthy or into the public 
libraries. 
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The “ Art Union” has heen the means of 
promoting the dissemination of paintings 
and engravings. Among the public institu- 
tions, is the Halhfax Subscription Library, 
the Hahfax Mechanics’ Subscription Library, 
the Halifax Mechanics’ Institute, Dart- 
mouth Mechanics’ Institute, Sydney (Cape 
Breton) Mechanics’ Institute, Pictou Lat- 
erary and Scientific Society, and the Young 
Men’s Debating Club, Halifax, There 1s a 
Central Board of Agriculture at Halifax ; 
and twenty Agricultural Societies in Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton. There 1s also a 
Horticultural Society at Hahfax. 

Education.—The provincial legislature, as 
also many private imdividuals, have made 
strenuous efforts for promoting the benefits 
of education. By an Act passed in 1811, 
any settlement consisting of 30 families, 
raising a sum of not less than £50 by assess- 
ment, after the manner of poor-rates, are 
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entitled to £25 from the treasury of the pro- 
vince, towards the establishment of a school 
or schools. 

At Halifax there is a National, 2 Catholic, 
Acadian, Grammar, and St. George’s schools. 
There are academies at Pictou, Windsor, 
Horton, Yarmouth, Annapolis, &c. There 
are besides, 1n the several counties and dis- 
tricts of the province, 1,025 common schools, 
at which, 1n 1847, 34,380 children received 
instruction. <A large number of these are 
poor children, who are taught gratuitously. 
These schools are supported, in part, by the 
province, and partly by subscnption. The 
expense of each school, including stationery | 
and fuel, 1s about £30 per annum. There 
are also about 40 schools in different parts of 
the country, which are chiefly supported by 
the “Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel.” A respectable high school, or 
academy, is maintained m each county. 


Abstract of Returns of Common Schools, for the Year 1842. 








Number 
County or District of 

Schools Pad 
Halifax, Western, exclusive of City 17 800 
Halifax, Eastern . ; 3 3 15 a 
Colchester . : ‘ : i 53 1,500 
Pictou ‘ ‘ ; : 78 3,872 
Sydney : ‘ ‘ , E 36 911 
Guysborough . ‘ . ° 22 699 
St. Mary’s . ; . 13 337 
Hants . ‘ é : - 3 45 1,545 

King’s . . : . . 61 . 
Annapolis ; ; ‘ , 55 1,478 
Digby. . . 49 1,079 
Yarmouth . ‘ - ; 62 ke 
District of Shelburne 18 416 
District of Barrington . 24 508 
Queen’s ‘ ‘ - ‘ 30 658 
Lunenburg . : 53 1,384 
Cumberland * j 55 1,698 
Cape (Cape Breton . : . 47 1,615 
Breton, Richmond - 2 Fs 22 539 
Island. (Inverness ‘ . gets ae me 
Gate (6) P ; . 155 18,949 

ombined Grammar and Common 

Schools . ° : . as . Be 
Grand Total . F 797 20,552 





Sound education is of great importance 
for the preservation of the unity of the 
British empire; by instruction based on 
Christian principles, angry passions are soft- 
ened, prejudices allayed, virtuous tendencies 
strengthened, and self-improvement promo- 
ted. An industrious, moral, and contented 
people are more easily governed and retained 

VOL, I. 











Income. 
Scholars (Shillings and Pence excepted ) 
From From 
Eve woe People Treasury Total 
103 903 £389 £209 £599 
= as 494 613 140 654 
165 1,665 1,419 329 1,749 
195 3,977 2,146 542 2,688 
100 1,011 8419 301 1,150 
111 810 446 231 677 
54 391 233 90 324 
132 1,677 998 330 1,328 
ok se oe 1,075 369 1,445 
292 1,770 1,830 357 2,187 
109 1,188 921 305 1,226 
a “i 1,276 282 1,558 
30 446 320 129 449 
65 573 308 153 511 
33 691 310 230 740 
180 1,564 1,139 401 1,541 
98 1,796 1,589 348 1,937 
156 1.771 1,019 315 1,334 
73 612 447 « 294 741 
os it tes . 386 — 
1,896 | 21,339 17,484 5,749 22,847 
151 1,894 2,883 1,620 4,365 
2,047 | 23,233 20,367 7,369 27,202 





in allegiance to sovereign rule than an igno- 
rant and semi-civilised race, whose passions 
and prejudices render them the tools of any 
designing demagogue. It is therefore the 
true policy of England, to diffuse among her 
people the knowledge of their actual con- 
dition, to enable them 


nghtly to appreciate 
their privileges and fulfil their duties. | 
2c 
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The amount of the grants from the reve- 
nues of the province for the above schools, 
and for the colleges and academies in Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton was £11,998, dis- 
tributed as follows :-— 
Dalhousie College . ‘ 
King’s College, Windsor 


St Mary’s College . . 
Acadia College . 


. £400 
400 
444 
444 


Sydney Academ : : 200 
Reanion at Pon Hood . 100 
Instruction of the Indians 300 
Uniacke’s Schools, Halifax 100 
Wesleyan Schools, Halifax 100 
Afnean Schools, Halifax 100 
Infant Schools, Hahfax . 50 
Infant Schools, Pictou 50 


School in Poor-house, Halifax 
Grammar School, Halifax 
National School, Hahfax F 
Roman Catholic School, Halifax 


ee#eoe#ee#e8 e«#868d6h8hmUMMUMCO 
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Academy at Yarmouth ‘ 135 
Ditto Lunenburg 100 
Ditto Annapolis. . 75 

Albion Academy at Annapolis. 4 25 

Academy at Colchester . , . 100 
Ditto Cumberland , 100 
Ditto Sydney . 100 
Ditto Guysborough ‘ 100 
Ditto Cape Breton . 100 
Ditto Inverness. ° . ° 100 
Ditto Richmond . . 100 
Ditto Digby ‘ , . . - 100 
Ditto Shelburne . . . . - 100 
Ditto Queen‘s County ° ° - 100 

Acadia School . . . 100 

St. George’s School . ‘ ‘ ‘ 100 

Combined Common and Grammar Schools 1,620 


Common Schools. . ‘. ‘ : : 5,749 


Total . ~ £11,998 


By the Common School Act of 1826, the 
province 1s divided into districts, In which 
the people appomt their own trustees, and 
manage their schools on a popular basis, 
controlled only by Boards of Commussioners, 
appointed by the executive. This Act is 
subject to the revision of the legislature 
every three or four years. There is an ex- 
cellent Mechanics’ Institute at Halifax, and 
simular useful institutions mm different parts 
of the province. 

There are four collegiate institutions in 
the province. King’s College, at Windsor, 
was founded in 1802, under a royal charter, 
his grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
being the patron. The Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, the Bishop of Nova Scotia, and other 
provincial officers, form a Board of Directors. 
The statutes of the college are similar to 
those of Oxford, but rehgious tests in regard 
to graduates have been removed many years. 
The institution is under the mmediate ma- 
nagement of a president, with a salary of 
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£312. A professor of mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and astronomy, with a salary of 
£176; and a lecturer in modern languages 
and hterature, with a salary of £100. There 
are 22 students; and m connection with the 
college is an academy or preparatory school, 
with about 23 scholars. The college is sup- 
ported by temporary annual grants from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and the Society for Promotmg Chnistian 
Knowledge, amounting to £900 sterling m 
1844, and by an allowance of £400 sterling, 
per annum, granted by a permanent Act of 
the Provincial Legislature 

Dalhousie College, at Halifax, has three 
professorships. 

Acadia College, at Horton, was incorpo- 
rated by Act of the Legislature mn 1840, and is 
under the control of the Nova Scotia Baptist 
Education Society There are three pro- 
fessors, and 2] students. 

St Mary’s College, or seminary at Halifax, 
was established im 1841], and 1s under the 
control of the Roman Catholic body. There 
are four professors, one teacher, and 40 stu- 
dents. 

As the different colleges are connected 
with different interests, and evince a sec- 
tanian rivalry, prejudicial to sound learnmg 
and the spimt of Christianity, endeavours 
have been made by the Earl of Dalhousie 
and Sir James Kempt, to procure an union 
of the colleges, so as to form one establish- 
ment, and place the higher branches of 
education on a more permanent foundation 
Lord Glenelg, Lord Stanley, and other colo- 
nial secretaries, strongly recommended the 
measure, which has not yet, however, been 
carried into effect. 

Religion.—The Estabhshed Church 1s 
under the direction of a bishop and an arch- 
deacon. In 1847 there were 35 clergymen, 
whose incomes varied from £150 to £250 
a-year, with, in most parishes, a parsonage 
house and a glebe of 300 to 600 acres. The 
diocese of Nova Scotia was created in 1787. 
The, Nova Scotia “Blue Book” for 1847 
(which 18 very defective, compared with the 
full details given im the Blue Books of other 
colonies) does not state the number of m 
nisters of Presbyterian, Roman Cathohc, 
and other denominations. 

It is difficult to state the number of minis. 
ters of the Presbyterian Church, as they ar: 
divided into several synods. The synod o’ 
Nova Scotia, “in connection with the Esta- 
blished Church of Scotland,” had, in 1848 
three ministers; the synod of Nova Scotia 
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“adhermg to the Westminster standard,” 
about 12 ministers in Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton; the “ Presbyterian Church of Nova 
Scotia” about 26 ministers; the “ Wesleyan 
Missionaries in Nova Scotia and Cape Bre- 
ion,” number about 20; the “ Evangelical 
Lutheran” and the “ Universalist”? churches, 
each one minister; the “ Baptist munisters”’ 
are in number 49; the “Free Chnstian 
Baptist ministers” are nine; the “ Free- Will 
Baptist ministers,” seven, and two muission- 
anes to travel through different parts of 
Nova Scotia; the “ Free and Sovereign Grace 
Baptists” have one minister; the “ African 
Baptist Church,” one; and the “ Afncan 
Episcopal Methodist Church,” one. The 
Roman Cathohc church has two dioceses in 
the province, one for Nova Scotia and the 
other for Cape Breton. The bishop of 
Halhfax has under him a vicar-general and 
13 priests. The bishop of Amchat (Cape 
Breton) a vicar-general and 19 priests. 

The different churches are sustamed by 
those who take an interest 1n them; and 
rehgious distinctions are happily attended 
with few inconveniences There are in the 
province a Diocesan Church Society, a Bible 
Society, Naval and Miltary Society, a Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Auxilary So- 
ciety, a Baptist Education Society, a Board 
for Foreign and Domestic Missions, a Lay 
Association m support of the Church of 
Scotland, St. John’s Church Young Men’s 
Rehgious Association, a MHalhfax Bethe’ 
Union, a Pictou Auxihary Bible Society, and 
a Seamen’s Friend Society. 

Of charitable societies there were also 
in 1848, a Nova Scotia Philanthropic Society 
a “ Youths’” ditto, St. George’s, Chantable 
Insh, Juvenile Chantable Imsh, Highland 
amd North British societies. A Halifax Dis 
pensary, an Afmcan Fnendly, and African 
Abolition Society. Of temperance societies 
there are the Halifax, the Halhfax Female 
Dartmouth, St Mary, and St. Patrick’ 
societies, Halifax Young Men’s, and thi 
Pictou Total Abstinence societies; and the 
Sons of Temperance. 

The Roman Catholic bishop took the tem 
perance pledge publicly, and then adminis 
tered it to many of his congregation. Some 
of the temperance processions number 40( 
members. Great good has been effected by 
these valuable institutions. Of masonic 
lodges there are 13 in Nova Scotia, and one 
in Cape Breton, and of the “St. John’s 
Priory of Knights Templars and Appendan 
Orders, holden of the Supreme Grand Con 
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lave of Scotland,” of which Lord Glenlyon 
is the grand master, and the Earl of Dal- 
ousie the grand seneschal, there are three, 
viz.—the St. Audrew’s Royal Arch Chapter, 
‘he Thistle, and the Acadia. 

Crime.—The “Blue Book” for 1847, 
‘eports a nearly total absence of crime, and 
shat there are no debtors im the pmsons. 

Finances.— The revenue denved from 
axes, viz, customs, excise, hight dues, and 
incidental, was, i 1832, £47,299; in 1836, 
£49,466 ; in 1846, £82,776. No part of the 
revenue of the province 1s derived from 
direct taxes. The customs duties are levied 
under the authority of the Act of the Im- 
penal Parhament 8 and 9 Vic , for regulating 
the trade of the British possessions abroad, 
and the Acts m amendment thereof. The 
amount of those duties collected at the 
ustom-house, and paid imto the provincial 
treasury for the year ending 5th January, 
1847, was £29,251 sterhng. The colomal 
mpost duties levied by authority of an Act 
of the Provincial Legislature, passed 31st 
March, 1846, yielded in 1847 £43,531. 

The total revenue collected in 1847 was, 
fixed customs, £29,251; colomal imposts, 
£13,531; hght dues, £3,318, total, £76,101; 
wnerdental, £6,676, including £4,760 received 
from savings’ bank, proceeds of bills of ex- 
change, &c ; recewts mm ad of revenue, 
£18,569, mncluding amount of bills drawn 
by the collector of customs on the Receiver- 
general m England, £3,448, stipends of 
clergymen of Nova Scotia paid from the 
military chest, £3,062, deducted from post- 
office revenue, £6,502; bills drawn by 
bishop and archdeacon on her mayesty’s 
treasury, and by clergymen on the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel, £4,700; casual 
and territorval revenue, £9,678, mcluding 
rent and proceeds of her Majesty’s coal 
mines in Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 
£5,714; sales of crown lands, £3,408; 
fees, £549. The total receipts obtained m 
1847 were, therefore, £111,025. The popu- 
lation of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton (in 
round numbers) 1s 300,000, and the taxation 
about £110,000 a-year, the sum contributed 
by each imdividual in the colony 1s only 
seven shillings per annum. 

The tanff for 1847 was fixed by the legis- 
lature of Nova Scotia as follows :—Anchors, 
cables, ashes, barley, beans, books, coal, 
coin, copper wrought or cast, corn, fish, oil, 
flax, furniture (working tools belongmg to 

emigrants for use), hemp, hides, horns, iron, 
wrought, cast, &c., machinery, nets, ores, 
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palm oil, pitch, plate, rags, rice, rosin, sails, 
salt, seeds, skins, sugar, maple, tar, tobacco 
unmanufactured, tow, turpentine, whalebone, 
—all admitted duty free. The duties on 
some of the other principal articles imported 
were, on candles—tallow, ld per lb.; wax, 
&c., 3d. per Ib.; chocolate or cocoa paste, 
ld. per lb.; coffee, 48 4d. per cwt. ; clocks 
under 20s. value, 5s.; others, 10s ; materials 
for clocks 20 per cent. on value; leather, 
sole dressed, 1d per Ib.; ditto upper, 3d , 
boots and shoes 10 per cent on value, 
spirits made within the province, ls. 4d 
per gal., except rum, which 1s charged with 
7d. per gal.; spirits umported, 1s. 8d per 
gal., sugar, bastard, 4s per cwt.; crushed, 
6s. per cwt.; refined, 8s per cwt.; musco- 
vado, 2s per cwt ; tea, black, 14d per lb.. 
gunpowder, 3d per lb ; tobacco manufac- 
tured, 14d. per Ib; wines, 1s 3d. to 2s. 6d 
per gal., manufacture of wood, 10 per cent , 
all other goods, wares, and merchandize, 5 
per cent. 

The hight dues yielded in 1847 £3,318, 
and are levied at the rate of 43 per 
ton on every vessel cleared at any cus- 
tom-house mm the province, and on every 
vessel coming into any port or place in the 
province from any port or place out of the 
province. A certificate of these dues being 
paid, exempts a vessel from any further 
payment to the 3lst March followmg the 
date of the certificate. By means of this 
fund, which is held sacred to the building 
and mamtenance of lhght-houses, and hb- 
erally supported by Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Pmnce Edward Island, 20 hght houses 
are in full operation, under the management 
of a board of commissioners. 

About £10,000 a-year 1s locally levied in 
direct taxation for the support of the poor, 
and county charges. Every adult 1s com- 
pelled to perform statute Iabour on the 
roads; but this labour may be commuted 
by a money payment, if preferred. Roads 
and bndges are maimtained by this con- 
tnbution, m aid of which the legislature 
grants an annual sum, which has risen as 
high as £35,000, and seldom falls below 
£25,000 a-year. 

The expenditure of Nova Scotia in 1847 
was, Civil establishment, £12,166; customs, 
£9,462 ; judicial, £5,688; ecclesiastical, 
£7,662 3 legislature, £3,745; militia, £600; 
pensions, £920; roads and bridges, £30,863 , 
education, £11,182; navigation security, 
£4,576 ; bounties, £20; postal communi- 
cation, £7,163; humane establishment on 
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Sable Island, £2,156; famime relief for 
Ireland and Scotland, £1,000; penitentiary, 
£1,160; repairs of public buildings, £1,593; 
principal and interest of funded debt, £9,762; 
other miscellaneous disbursements, £12,595; 
total mm 1847, £122,222; and in 1846, 
£109,905. 

The salaries are, lieutenant-governor, 
£3,500: provincial secretary, £1,000; trea- 
surer, £480; commissioner of crown lands, 
Nova Scotia, £500; in Cape Breton, £332 ; 
collector of colonial duties, £560; deputy 
post master, £500; surveyor-general, £150; 
private secretary to governor, £250. Law. 
chief justice, £1,000; four puisne judges, 
£2,510; master of the rolls, £650; attor- 
ney-general, £600; solicitor-general, £100. 
Ecclesastical. bishop, £2,000; archdeacon 
£300. 

Legislature —Legislative Council expenses, 
£575; speaker of House of Assembly, 
£160, pay of members of the House of 
Assembly and travelling expenses, £2,096; 
clerk of the House of Assembly, £240; 
assistant clerk to the House of Assembly, 
£160. 

The bishop of Nova Scotia has £2,000 
a-year; the archdeacon, £300; and there 
are from 28 to 30 clergymen; missionaries 
of the Society for Propagatmg the Gospel, 
with salaries varyng from £150 to £170 
per annum. The Ecclesiastical charge for 
1847, was £7,662 Paid by Great Britain. 

£1,840 1s voted towards steam commis- 
sions, viz, between Pictou and Quebec, 
£500; Pictou, Prince Edward Island, and 
Cape Breton, £340; Halfax and Yarmouth, 
£500; and £500 to the “ North America,” 
which plies between Halhfax and Newfound- 
land. 

The “ Blue Book” for 1847 gives the 
following recapitulation of expenditure (shil- 
lings and pence excepted) :— 


Paid b Paid 
Establishments eear: Brivan | Colom. 
Civil Establishment . £4,407 £3,200 
Contingent Expenses 2,648 2,009 
Legislature . oy 3,745 
Judicial Establishment 2,480 2,480 
Contingent Expenses 45 683 
Ecclesiastical Establishment 7,662 ai 
Miltary... 2 695 
Customs. . .... 9,383 80 
Miscellaneous Expenses . 7,987 73,792 
Pensions. . . . : 200 720 
£34,815 [£87,406 

Total 7 . £122,221. 
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In the year 1847 the public debt of the 
province was £77,750, of which sum about 
£50,000 was in circulation as paper money, 
under the guarantee of the provincial gov- 
ernment. 

The colonial expenditure for the year 
1846-47, ou account of Nova Scotia, Cape 
Breton, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland, is stated in a 
parliamentary return, dated 20th April, 
1849, to be as follows:—Mhulitary expendi- 
ture, £170,464; civil expenditure, £12,077 ; 
naval expenditure, £2,115; total, £184,656. 

The expenditure incurred by Great Britain 
for military protection, and in aid of the 
civil establishment was, in 1847, as follows: 
—Supphes for rations of provisions and 
forage, £8,709; fuel and hght, £2,636; 
regimental and staff pay, £31,261; land and 
water transport contingencies, &c , £5,765; 
total (shillings and pence excepted), £48,374, 
military works of defence, £14,046 ; subsist- 
ence royal engineers, £1,815; subsistence 
royal artillery, £3,848, ordnance establish- 
ment, £1,947; barrack establishment, £2,752, 
barrack supplies, £317; wages, £1,408; 
= £26,136. In aid of the civil estabhsh- 
ment, stipends for mussionanies, £3,062; 
grand total, £77,572. The above 1s the 
total expense defrayed by the commissaniat 
chest for the services stated, but many offi- 
cers of the hne receive their pay through 
their agents in London. The troops do 
not receive any advantage from the colony, 
except marching-money. The amount of 
bills drawn during the year 1847, was 
£104,979. 

Commerce.—The geographical position of 
Nova Scotia, its fine harbours, and the mari- 
time character of the people—to whom the 
sea 1s a familiar object from childhood, and, 


«Who turn what some deem danger to delight,” 


all indicate that this almost insulated pro- 
vince is eminently adapted for a commercial 
emporium. Sir John Harvey, in his Report 
to Earl Grey with the “Blue Book” for 
1847, says: 


“The farmers’ sons in the midland counties, where 
ship-building 1s also carried on, become shipwrights, 
mariners, or masters of coasters and plaistermen, just 
as the prospects of advantage are presented, or acci- 
dent may give a bias tothe mind, Further east the 
coal trade, the supply of West India produce to 
Canada or of agricultural productions to Newfound- 
land, offer to the enterprising their peculiar attractions. 
The west has its grindstones, cordwood, and other 
articles, to convey to the United States; and on the 
southern seaboard the coast and deep sea fisheries 
people the rugged caves and mlets which indent 1t 


with a hardy race, to whom farming and gardenmg 
are but the amusements of an idle hour, whose homes 
and whose occupations are on the sea. An active 
coasting trade springs naturally in a country 80 
situated, 1t becomes mtercolonial almost as soon as it 
is generated; as in some cases only a narrow strait 
or arm of the sea divides one colony from another, 
while the supply of the British West Indies very early 
attracted towards those islands from Nova Scotia an 
extensive trade in fish and lumber 

“Prior to 1824 the foreign trade of Nova Scotia 
was very limited, but the changes in the commercial 
pone of the empire, suggested and carried through 

y Huskisson, opened a wider field for colonial 
enterprise, of which the North Americans were not 
slow to avail themselves. With every relaxation 
yielded by the Imperial Parhament the foreign com- 
merce of the colonies has attamed a further ies 
ment, and Nova Scotia vessels, besides their traftic 
with the neighbouring states, Canada and the West 
Indies, now trade to the Baltic, the Mediterranean, 
China, the Mauritius, the East Indies, the Brazils, 
the Havanah, and our merchants and mariners are 
fast acquiring an accurate acquaintance with distant 
seas and with foreign markets m every part of the 
world. 

“ Carrying out the policy suggested in your Lord- 
ship’s despatch of 31st December, 1846, and co- 
operating under the auspices of Lord Elgin, the 
Colonial Legislutures have adopted measures for 
establishing among the northern group a free inter- 
colonial trade, only modified by considerations which 
touch sources of revenue already pledged for indis- 
pensable fiscal obligations 

‘“‘Qne further change 1s now anxiously desired and 
as confidently anticipated. It is the realization of 
that policy, suggested in the correspondence between 
Lord Palmerston and Mr. Bancroft, for an unre- 
strained reciprocal commerce between Great Britain 
and the United States, and the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws Such measures would give a stimulus to 
the trade of all those colonies; and their population 
would gladly welcome American vessels into their 
rivers and bays, provided the whole continent south 
to Mexico were open to their tonnage; and if their 
fish, timber, deals, coal, and agricultural productions 
were admitted on equally favourable terms into the 
ports of the United States Negotiations have been 
suggested, I believe, between the governments of 
Canada and Washington on the basis of the Bull 
recently introduced to Congress by Mr. Grinnell, and 
Nova Scotia would cheerfully avail herself of any ad- 
vantages which Canada may thus secure’ 


The trade betweeen Nova Scotia and 
Great Britain has, for some years, been al- 
most stationary, especially as regards imports 
from the parent state. The exports of the 
province have largely increased between 1827 
and 1847, especially as regards the com- 
merce of the West Indies and North Ame- 
rica. The total value of the exports was 
nearly quadrupled in 20 years; and the 
shipping employed was increased m about 
the same proportion. Ifthe government of 
the United States granted reciprocity of 
trade to British America, Nova Scotia would 
be matenally benefited by such an act of 
justice. 


{ 
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The principal imports at Nova Scotia m 
1847, from Great Bmtam were, dry goods, 
£81,128, cordage, £23,516, chain cables, 
£7,249, canvass, £3,319; earthenware, 
£6,084, books and stationery, £3,401 ; 
glass, £6,173, hardware, £12,011; hats or 
caps, £2,565, iron and castings, £27,990 ; 
indigo, £2,125; nets and hlnes, £7,385, 
nails, £5,985; linseed oul, £3,425; paint, 
£4,584 , iron pipes, £2,893 ; tea, £53,987 , 
sugar, £5,075 , salt, £13,347 ; soap, £5,740; 
stores, £2,082; wme, £4,461; brandy, 
£10,721 ; Geneva, £5,715. 

The mmports at Cape Breton were in pro- 
portion to those of Nova Scotia. The 
exports to Great Britam, from Nova Scotia, 
consisted chiefly of—flour, £8,079; corn, 
£3,201; meal, £5,433 ; lumber and tamber, 
£35,200. Fish was exported to the West 
[India colomes to the value of £117,000 ; 
,and lumber, £35,000. Tothe United States, 
ithe Nova Scotia colonists exported fish in 
| 1847, to the value of £160,700; grindstones, 
| £13,221 , gypsum, £6,746; unrefined sugar, 

£8,668 ; firewood, £6,132; and_ coal, 
£12,000 To foreign states, they exported 
fish to the value of £30,000. 

The grindstones exported amount to 1,500 
| tons—42,000 pieces. The value of the grind- 
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The trade of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton with different countries, will be seen by the 
following returns for the years 1847 and 1827: 


* 





British Possessions 


Great United Foreign 
Imports, Exports, Shipping Britain West North | pisewhere States. States. Foetal 
Indies. America 
| Imports tn 1847— 
Nova Scotia—value . . (£326,726 | £28,850 |£177,040 | £1,469 |£300,418 1|£169,984 |£1,004,487 











Cape Breton __,, Bo 4,189 — 10,550 2,641 8,965 1,112 27,468 
i a a 
Total Imports in 1847. . {£330,915 | £28,850 [£187,590 | £4,110 /£309,383 |£171,106 |£1,031,955 
See Na nt fee 
Ditto in 1827. . {£307,907 £190,309 £312,603 £810,819 
Exports in 1847— 
Nova Scotia—value £68,217 |£201,808 |£207,808 | £5,467 |£258,281 | £31,630 | £773,211 
Cape Breton _,, 3,587 607 29,196 1,120 16,669 6,679 57,8660 
Total Exports in 1847 . £71,804 |£202,415 |£237,004 | £6,587 (£474,950 | £38,309 | £831,071 
bee ee ee eg Reece eg ee es 
Ditto in 1827. . [£121,617 | £107,738 £36,922 £267,277 
Shipping in 1847— Tons Tons “Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Nova Scotia | 63,370 123,909 174,406 5,773 367,458 
Cape Breton . 3,679 r 25,615 18,679 1,032 49,005 
Total Tonnage, in 1847 . | 67,049 149,524 193,085 6,805 416,463 
Ditto in 1827 22,615 100,324 : 10,874 123,813 
Increase . | 44,434 49,200 | 189 016 282,650 





stones raised mm Cumberland County, in 
1847, was £13,221. The gypsum exported, 
25,000 tons Coal exported from Nova 
Scotia, 75,000 chaldrons; and from Cape 
Breton, 32,000 chaldrons. Salt-springs exist 
in the neighbourhood of Mount Thom, in 
the County Cumberland, from which salt 
has been made. These springs are numerous 
in the eastern section of the province. Enght 
miles N. of the town of Pictou is a bed of 
copper ore, intermixed with majestic trees, 
which have been converted imto coal, but 
still retain their natural form and external 
appearance, and in some instances, the vege- 
table fibres of the wood, 1mpressions of the 
leaves, bark, and all those figures so common 
on the surface of the hving plant. Some- 
times the whole tree has been transformed 
into lignite; in other istances only a partial 
change has been effected, and the ancient 
herbage of a productive chmate is now half 
stone, half coal, mtermixed with green car- 
bonate of copper, formmg a beautiful efflo- 
rescence in their delicate crevices. 

The Albion coal mimes at Pictou, in Nova 
Scotia, yielded, in 1828, 4,467 chaldrons; 
in 1831, 8,345 chaldrons; in 1833, 19,890 
chaldrons; and in 1847, 35,104 chaldrons ; 
value £12,123. The strata 1s similar in 
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formation to those of the Staffordshire coal- 
fields. The Sydney mines, at Cape Breton, 
yielded, in 1847, 26,061 chaldrons, w- 
castle measure; value £37,528. The Bridge- 
port mines, 68 chaldrons, 18 bushels, New- 
castle measure; value £98 12s. 2d. The 
Cape Breton coals are similar to those of 
Newcastle, in England. 

His late Royal Highness the Duke of 
York obtained from the crown in 1825, a 
lease for sixty years of all the mimes and 
minerals of every description m Nova Scotia 
and m Cape Breton, exceptmg those con- 
tained im lands previously granted, where 
the crown had not reserved the mimerals 
This nght was subleased to the “ General 
Mining Association,” at a fixed rent of 
£3,000 per annum. The operations of this 
association commenced im the year 1827, 
and have hitherto been confined to the 
working of coal-mimes and the discovery 
of iron ore. The coal-mines worked in 
Nova Scotia are those termed the Aldion, 
on the banks of the East River, in the 
district of Pictou, distant eight and-a-half 
miles from the town of that name. A rail- 
road has been constructed from the mines 
to the port of shipment, as the East River 
is not navigable for burthensome craft to 
within six miles of the mimes The coal 
is raised from several shafts by the aid 
of steam and winding engmes The es- 
tabishment at the mines consists of about 
200 persons, employed in the mmes, the 
foundry, railroad, barges, brick-kilns, &c ; 
and the town of New Glasgow owes its 
birth to the presence and operations of the 
General Miming Association It 1s right, 
however, to state, that some of the colo- 
nists complain, that the mmeral wealth of 
the province has been granted to the cre- 
ditors of the late Duke of York, and the 
niches which would have maternally bene- 
fited their country, and contributed to 
their public revenue, are abstracted for the 
benefit of a few individuals. The Gencral 
Mining Association have, however, as far as 
practicable, lessened the evil of the grant 
by the applcation of Englsh money to 
the working of the mmes. Its capital, 
£400,000, divided mto 20,000 shares, of 
£20 each, has been apphed to the opera- 
tions m Nova Scotia. 

The Report to her majesty’s government, 
for 1847, contains the following account of 


the state of manufactures m the province -—— | 


‘The manufactures of Nova Scotia are, as yet, of 
un extremely simple and unpretending character. 
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Coarse cloths, or homespuns, woven by the wives and 
daughters of the peasantry, are made in all the settle- 
ments, and are generally worn by that class ; the more 
affluent dressing in Enghsh broadcloth only on the 
Sabbath Some of these home fabrics are of hand- 
some patterns Fulling-mills exist in the older town- 
ships, in which this cloth is thickened and dyed 
Where these are too distant the dyeing 1s a simple 
household process. Sheep are kept on every farm, 
and supply the raw material Coarse flannel for under 
garments, bed linen, woollen blankets, and carpets 
are also made. Flax grows luxunantly; but hand- 
spun and woven 1s not considered profitable, the 
British article finding its way into the province at 
prices so low. Power loons are unknown here. Tan- 
ning, to the extent of the preservation of all the 
hides grown in the country, and of those occasionally 
imported from South America, 1s also practised. The 
yards are not extensive, except in the neighbourhood 
of the capital (1n some of which steam power ts used), 
and many farmers tan their own leather in hogsheads 
sunk by the road-side, or 1n pits of the simplest con- 
struction Leather 1s 1mported occasionally from 
Canada, and sheepskins and wool are exported to the 
United States 

“ Saw-muills are numerous, but the extensive and 
costly establishments, common to Canada and New 
Brunswick, do not exist in Nova Scotia, as we have 
not the pine forests to sustain them, but all the lum- 
ber required for the construction of buildings. and of 
ships and vessels for the suppl) of our own commerce 
or for exportation, 1s sawed within the country Pinc 
lumber 1s extensively shipped from the eastern ports 
to Newfoundland, from the western to the West In 
dies, forming a deck load for vessels carrying out fish 
Plank and deals are also manufactured for eaporta- 
tion to the mother country, and, of late, sleepers to. 
ratlroads have been in some demand Occasional car- 
goes of ton timber are also shipped, but this branch 
of trade, never very profitable to individuals or advan- 
tageous to the country ere the forests had receded 
before the progress of cultivation, 1s less so now, and 
has been almost abandoned 

Of iron manufactures for exportation, except stoves 
to some of the colonies, and chain cables to the United 
States, there are none’ Forges, however, are found 
in all the villages and hamlets, and are numerous in 
the larger towns These supply 1ron-works for mulls, 
ship-building, agricultuial carriages and implements, 
and shoes for cattle Stoves are imported from the 
Carron works of Canada and the United States, and 
iron manutactures of all kinds are largely imported 
from the mother country The iron-mines of Nova 
Scotia are not worked, for want of capital An expe- 
riment was tried at Moose River some years ago, by 
a company, whose skill and knowledge were not equal 
to then enterprise. The capital was sunk, and the 
work abandoned. 

‘Leather, to the extent of the whole quantity 
tanned in the country, 1s manufactured every year 
Little 18 ever exported, while some comes in from 
England, Canada, and the United States. Boots, 
shoes, saddlery, and harness, are made up 1m all the 
towns and villages, but the supply (of the quantity 
and at the prices to compete with imported articles) 
18 not equal to the demand, England and the United 
States largely supplying the market, injuring 1t may 
be, for a time, but ultimately stimulating and 1m- 
proving the domestic manufacture. 
|” Household furmture, carts, carmages, ploughs, 
| and other agricultural implements, buckets, fish- 
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barrels, and boxes, are made in great quantities, and 
various manufactones of wood flourish in Nova Sco- 
tia, and yield profitable employment to those who 
conduct these branches of business. 

‘Tobacco, confectionery, printing, and wrappin 
paper, hats, and some other articles are manufacture 
in the neighbourhood of Halifax, where are also 
several distilleries for the preparation of spirits from 
molasses. Bonnets of bleached grass, and hats of 
straw, are made in many of the rural distncts. Build- 
ings are of wood almost universally Some good stone 
and brick houses are to be seen in Halifax, and the 
other larger towns, but these form exceptions to the ge- 
neral rule. Stone houses carelessly built are apt to be 
damp m this climate; a prejudice against them 1s in 
consequence generally entertained, which, added to 
the low price of lumber, gives wood the preference, 
and may for the next 20 years. But, as wood becomes 
scarce, more permanent structures will take the place 
of those aually decaying, or hable to destruction by 
fire. Stone for building materials, abounds m Nova 
Scotia. Granite of the finest quality, on the south 
coast, 1s inexhaustible. Freestone is found all along 
the northern shore, and slate quite equal to that of 
Wales in the central region ” 


There are no means of obtaining correct 
returns with regard to the fisheries, as the 
fishermen are not bound to take out shippmg 
papers, and very few of the small shallops 
are registered In 1837, the dry fish ex- 
ported was 176,156 quintals; pickled fish, 
47,693 barrels. In 1847, according to the 
Blue Book, the quantity of dry fish exported 
from Nova Scotia Proper was 224,859 quin- 
tals, value £78,600; pickled fish, 206,911 bar- 
rels, 82 tierces, 5,816 half barrels, and 4,848 
kits, value £120,753; 2,089 boxes smoked 
herrings, value £1,506. Total for Nova 
Scotia, value £200,859. For Cape Breton, 
56,312 quutals dry fish, value £24,419; 
2,985 barrels mackerel, value £17,200; 335 
barrels herrings, value £1,492; 335 barrels 
salmon, value £670; 12,399 barrels pickled 
fish, value £10,124; seal skins, £840; oul 
of all kinds, £8,300. Total, £63,045. 

The official Report for 1847 states, that 
around the shores of the Basin of Mines and 
Bay of Fundy, great quantities of shad and 
bass are caught im wears, at every flux and 
reflux of the tide The Basm of Annapolis 
has a fishery peculiar to itself, of small her- 
rings caught m wears, which are smoked 
and packed m boxes. These are much 
prized, and find a ready sale in foreign 
markets. 

The cod and haddock fisheries are actively 
prosecuted all along the southern coast; 
these fish are found in deep water very near 
the shores, but the principal catch 1s taken 
on the banks about ten mules off, the poorer 
fishermen rowmg or sailmg out m their 
whale-boats, and returnmg every night. 


Small decked vessels are fitted out by those 
who are able to keep them, and these gene- 
rallg remain on the grounds till they have 
completed their lading. The Nova Scotians 
also participate in the Gulf and Labrador 
fisheries, and pay occasional visits to the 
banks and shores of Newfoundland. The 
export of cod-fish, in 1847, was 818,822 
quintals, valued at £125,442 sterling. 

In spring the shoals of mackerel, making 
their way from the south to the north, and 
returning in the fall, ghde along the coasts 
and headlands of Nova Scotia, and penetrate 
into the coves and inlets, where immense 
quantities of them are caught with seines, 
and hauled on shore; 500 barrels are by no 
mears an uncommon draught, and 1,000 are 
sometimes taken. In the autumn of 1846, 
mackerel were taken im such abundance, 


that 1t was difficult to procure salt and , 


barrels for them preservation. 
are also taken in nets all around the 
shores 

Herrings are caught at times in great 
quantities. The followmg return for 1847 
will give an idea of the pickled fish trade, 
which is annually becoming of more impor- 
tance, and which, were the markets of the 
United States thrown open to Nova Scotia, 
1s capable of almost mdefinite extension :— 

From Nova Scotia Proper.— Alewives, 
6,793 barrels, 31 kits; herrings, 22,043 bar- 
rels, 433 half barrels, 150 kegs, 353 thirds 
of barrels; mackerel, 186,406 barrels, 5,078 
half barrels, 295 quarter barrels, 3,187 thirds 
of barrels; salmon, 388 tierces, 5,10] bar- 
rels, 305 half barrels, 413 thirds of barrels, 
450 kits. 

From Cape Breton.—32,919 barrels, valued 
at £29,486 sterling. 

The attempts to prosecute the whale fish- 
ery have not yet assumed a permanent 
character, or been attended with success. 

The Blue Book for 1847 states the 
number of ships built in Nova Scotia Proper 
at 221; tonnage, 25,927; and at Cape 
Breton, 31; tonnage, 3,521. 

The vessels registered in the province in 
1844 were— 


Under 50 Tons {50 Tons and upwards 














No_ | Tonnage No Tonnage 

Nova Scotia . | 1,258} 35,860 632 68,086 
Cape Breton . 324 | 10,146 132 9,296 
Total . 1,582 | 46,006 764 77,382 





Property annually created.—Adopting the 


Mackerel ; 
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principles laid down relative to Canada (p. | 


155), 1t may be estamated that 300,000 in- 
habitants of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
require each for their daily support one 
shilling a-day, or about £18 a-year = 
£5,400,000. The property annually cre- 
ated and not consumed, may average three- 
pence a-day, or £4 10s. a-year = £1,350,000; 
total annually created about seven mullon 
steriung (£6,750,000). 

Movable and Immovable Property —Liand 
under regular cultivation about 400,000 acres 
—average value £10 per acre = £4,000,000 , 
half cultivated and partly cleared, 600,000 
acres, at £2 an acre = £1,200,000, un- 
cleared, forest and wild land, 5,000,000 acres, 
at 5s. an acre = £1,250,000 Houses about 
60,000, at £20 each = £1,200,000. Furni- 
ture, &c, about £20 for each house = 
£1,200,000. Apparel and personal pro- 
perty, each person, £4; for 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, £1,200,000. Manufactories, distil- 
leries, &c , about £100,000. Government 
buildings, forts, churches, colleges, schools, 
gaols, &c.,£1,000,000 Roads, canals, bridges, 
wharfs, dykes, &c, £2,000,000. Manes, 
quarries, forests, and fisheries, £5,000,000. 
Horses, £250,000; horned cattle, £800,000; 
sheep, £250,000, swineand poultry, £150,000. 
Ships and boats, £100,000. Merchandize 
and cash in hand, £1,000,000. Total esti- 
mated value of movable and immovable 
property i Nova Scotia and Cape Breton, 
£20,700,000. 

Banks —Three corporate institutions, viz., 
the Hahfax Bankmg Company, the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, and a Branch of the London 
Bank of British North America 

Cous.—-The Queen’s duties are commonly 
paid in dollars at 4s. 2d. sterling, or doub- 
loons at £3 4s. sterling each, or in British 
silver com. The English shilhng 1s by law 
equal to ls. 3d. currency, the former value 
of the quarter dollar, which it has displaced, 
and the sovereign and the doubloon are 
made legal tenders at 25s. and £4 currency 
respectively, and the dollar at 5s. 24d. 
There are no provincial coins, except copper 
pence and halfpence. The amount of com 
in circulation cannot be ascertained. 

Paper Money.—The notes of the Provincial 
Treasury mm circulation on 3lst December, 
1847, were £47,974. The notes of the Bank 
of Nova Scotia in circulation, £50,000; 
notes of the Bank of Bnitish North America, 
£48,000; notes of the Hahfax Banking 
Company, about £42,000; total paper cur- 
rency, £187,974. 


vot. 1 
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Accounts are kept in “ Halfax currency.” 
The pound currency is equal to 16s. ster- 
hng—thus £125 currency = £100 sterhng. 
To reduce to currency add one-fourth; to 
pene currency imto sterlmg deduct one- 

Weights and Measures.—The same as in 
England. 

Course of Exchange in 1847.—Buills on 
her majesty’s government at 30 days’ sght, 
14 per cent. Private bills at 60 days’ sight, 
13 per cent. Bulls on the United States, 5 
per cent. premium. 

Average Prices of various produce in 
Nova Scotia in 1847 :—Wheat, per 1mperial 
bushel, 4s. 10d. ; wheaten flour, per barrel of 
196 lbs , 27s. ; wheaten bread, per 2 lb. loaf, 
3d.; horned cattle, £8 to £10; horses, £12 
to £30; sheep, 10s to 20s.; goats, 16s. to 
32s ; swine, per lb., 3d. to 34d.; mulk, the 
quart, 3d.; butter, fresh, 9d. to 10d per Ib.; 
cheese, 6d. to 10d. per lb.; beef, 3d. to 6d. 
per lb.; mutton, 3d. to 6d. per lb , pork, 
3d. to 4d per lb., rice per 14 lbs., 28 10d ; 
coffee, 7d. per lb.; tea, ls. 8d to 2s. per lb.; 
sugar, per 16 lbs. 4s.; salt per bushel—coarse, 
ls 7d ; fine, 4s. per bushel ; wime, 48. to 10s. 
per gal ; brandy, 8s. per gal.; rum, 3s. 6d. 
to 4s per gal., becr, per 5 gals, 4s. to 6s., 
tobacco, 10d per lb.; coal, 20s. to 25s per 
chaldron; mackerel, per barrel, No. 1, 20s. 
to 25s. ; herrings, lls. per barrel. The price 
of food 1s regulated partly by the state of 
the crop, and partly by the pnces of bread- 
stuffs m the neighbourmg republic, whence 
the supphes which Nova Scotia requires are 
drawn The supply of fish also influences 
the price of other articles. 

Wages for Labour —Domestics, per annum 
with board, £10 to £16; females, 10s. to 
15s amonth. Predzal, 2s. 6d. to 3s. per day. 
Tradesmen, 4s to6s. perday. These figures 
are from the “ Blue Book” for 1847; they 
differ in some respects from the Report of 
the governor to Earl Grey, dated 18th 
October, 1848, which 1s as follows :— 


‘“‘ The price of labour varies slightly in Nova Scotia 
with the price of food 2s 9d, and 3s. 3d sterling 
per day, is paid generally by government on the public 
roads, upon which farmers, and farmers’ sons, who 
have other pursuits, are chiefly employed The rates 
will almost always command labour in the towns and 
villages. in which, however, it sometimes falls to 2s. 
and 2s 9d sterling Farm servants receive £20 cur- 
rency per annum, and their board; first-rate men 
in the harvest time will earn £2 18s sterling per 
month ; captains of mervhant vessels receive £8 ster- 
ling per month; sa:lors £3 48 sterling per month; 
mechanics are generally in demand, and can in ordi- 
nary seasons, earn from 4s to 8s sterling per day.” 

2n 
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Post Office.—Branches extend into every 
settlement. 

Steam Conveyances.— The fine line of 
mail steam packets originated by the enter- 
pnzing Mr. Cunard, of Nova Scotia, leave 
Halifax weekly for Englaud, the Umted 
States, and Bermuda. There are weekly 
steam-boats to Cape Breton and Newfound- 
land. There 1s also steam mtercourse be- 
tween Halifax and St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, including the intervenmg ports along 
the western shore; and between Windsor, 
Annapolis, and St. John’s, on that side of 
the province washed by the Bay of Fundy. 
A steam-boat phes in the Bras d’Or Lake, 
Cape Breton, and occasionally there 1s ano- 
ther between Pictou and Prince Edward 
Island. Limes of stage-coaches run thrice 
a-week from Halifax to Pictou and Annapolis. 

Razlroads.—One rail has been laid down 
in Nova Scotia for the conveyance of coals 
from the Pictou mimes to the loading ground. 
There are several proposed routes for a trunk 
line of ralway from Hahfax to Quebec: 
Ist. From Hahfax to Windsor, 45 mules; 
Annapolis, 85 ; to entrance of Bay of Fundy, 
thence by a steamer to St. John’s in New 
Brunswick, 45; St. John’s to Fredencton, 
65, to Woodstock, 62, to Grand Falls, 71; 
to Riviere du Loup, 106, to Quebec, 110; 
total distance by the St. John River from 
Halifax to Quebec, 600 miles. This 1s a 
mixed route by railway and steam-boat. 
2nd. By the Bay of Chaleurs route, 635 
miles. 3rd. The “ direct route” from White- 
haven Harbour near Canso, at the N.E. 
extremity of Nova Scotia, to Pictou, along 
the coast to Bay Verte, and through the 
centre of New Brunswick, 652 miles. 4th. 
This route combines the lhne through Nova 
Scotia from Halhfax, and the direct route 
through the centre of New Brunswick, 595 
miles. 5th. The Whitehaven route through 
Nova Scotia, with the Eastern or Bay Cha- 
leurs route through New Brunswick to Que- 
bec, 692 mules. 

Admiral Wilham Fitzwiliam Owen, who 
is considered the ablest surveyor in the 
royal navy, made a survey by order of gov- 
ernment, of the proper port for the junction 
of sea and land communication between 
Great Britam and British North America, 
with reference to the projected railway from 
Nova Scotia to Canada. Having satisfied 
himself that the port of Canso was inehgible, 
although less than 2,000 miles from the W. 
coast of Ireland, the admiral, after examin- 
ing other havens, gave his opinion in favour 
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of Whitehaven, in lat. 45° 10’ N., long. 
61° 10’ W., 180 statute miles N. BH. of Hah- 
fax. The report of Admiral Owen contains 
the followmg account of Whitehaven :— 


‘We found this haven to be a splendid and conve- 
nient port, as capacious as Halifax Harbour, between 
George’s Island and Bedford Basin, and as safe and 
commodhous, and its approaches safe, and under any 
circumstances easily attainable from the open sea, and 
within the extreme points of perfect shelter and secu- 
rity, not being more than a mule of pilotage water, 
but the shaft or channel to the haven itself, although 
well sheltere¢ and safe, yet is very narrow m some 
places for a distance from one to two mules, according 
to the channel by which entered. Mr. Shortland’s 
plan shows all the dangers we could discover 

‘The haven finishes to the N. at Pleasant River, 
also very convenient, and navigable for two miles by 
vessels of any burden, and for small craft two mules 
further still to 1ts head, which northern extremity 1s 
only four mies from the high road from Guysborough 
and the port of Canso. 

‘“‘ Whitehaven Island, the outer point to seaward 
of the haven, is 140 feet high, and may be considered 
as the N.E extremity of Nova Scotia, and the nearest 
available point of this continent to the British Islands, 
although itself isolated The Acadian (French) set- 
tlement of Molasses Harbour 1s separated to the west- 
ward bya very narrow isthmus of mere beach from 
the western part of the haven; besides which there 
are not now more than eight or ten establishments 
around Whitehaven. 

“ Our inquiries relative to ice in winter were ver 
satisfacto Pleasant River 1s generally frozen 
down to the haven in January and February, and in 
severe winters the haven has been known to be en- 
turely frozen over, but only once known to have hap- 
pened to the southward of Fisherman’s Island, and 
the nature of the coast and entrances precludes the 
possibility of packed or drift 1ce scournalatig, so that 
the ingress and egress 1s always free and open 

‘‘ Itisnot more or less subject to fogs than the whole 
of this south-eastern coast of Nova Scotia, which 1s 
all seriously inconvenienced by this impediment to 
comfortable navigation; and the soundings, with 
attention, may always give sufficient indication of 
approach, and the rocky ledges of the coast form an 
almost continued steep barrier of land.” 


And in another Report of 5th September, 
1846, the distinguished hydrographer says :— 


‘‘ Whitehaven 1s not only most conveniently situated 
—but is a splendid and most commodhous port, whose 
immediate entiance and its harbour are never ob- 
structed or incommoded by drift or packed ice. It 
has very great facilities of approne™s and has only two 
outlying dangers or small rocks between the port and 
the open sea, and these only about half a mile from 
the shore; and 1n short its nautical facilities of attain- 
ment greatly exceed those of Halifax or any other 
point on the coast that I have seen. The upper part 
of its fine and beautiful harbour (like Bedford Basin 
and Halifax Harbour) 1n some winters fre. ze over 1n 
art, but never so as to obstruct its external commu- 
nications, 1ts approach, or its perfect safety; and its 
configuration, as regards the proximate coasts, pre- 
vents the accumulation of drift or packed ice either 
to obstruct or incommode it. 

“Ita shores offer no 1mpediments to railroad ter- 
mini wherever convenient, and the vicinity 1s (in my 
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judgment) perfectly practicable for rail communica- 
tions. Comparing the two points nautically, Halifax 
18 @ good, capacious, fine, safe harbour; so is White- 
haven, and nothing that I know inferior to Halifax. 
In clear weather, by night or by day, both are equally 
available, and equally safe and easy of approach; so 
that the only circumstance still open to comparison is 
in the too common case, that at the time when 
entrance is sought into them respectively all the points 
and the ship herself may be enveloped in a dense 
fog, and possibly her own jyib-boom end not visible, 
the most perplexing and appa ins case in pre- 
cise navigation to seamen. In case of fog, the at- 
tainment of Hahfax harbour requires 20 miles of 
pil e navigation; for itehaven, never more 
than three or four, and the last 1s also more surely 
beaconed.” 


Major Robinson, the engineer entrusted 
with the survey of the line, gives the prefer- 
ence to Halifax for a sea-coast terminus. 

The total distance from Halifax to Quebec 
for any hne of railway will be about 635 
miles, which at £7,000 per mile (a low esti- 
mate) will cost £4,445,000—add one-tenth 
for contingencies, £444,500— £4,889,500, 
or in round numbers the proposed trunk 
line would cost aodout £5,000,000 sterling. 

Along the proposed line of railway from 
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Hahfax to Quebec there are milhons of acres 
of good productive land, only waiting for 
the men necessary to cultivate them. The 
following synopsis shows approximately the 
quantities of ungranted land in the counties 
through which it is proposed to run the 
railway between Halifax and Quebec :— 

In Nova Scotia: Hahfax County, 780,000 
acres; 1n Colchester, 120,000; Cumberland, 
180,000 = 1,080,000 acres. 

In New Brunswick Westmoreland County, 
301,000; Kent, 640,000; Northumberland, 
1,993,000; Gloucester, 704,000; Restigouche, 
1,109,000 = 4,747,000 acres. 

In Canada. Bonaventure, 2,000,000 ; 
Rimouski, 5,000.000; Kamouraska, 500,000; 
L’Islet, 600,000; Bellechasse, 500,000 = 
8,000,000. The grand total of acres in the 
three provinces amounts to 14,429,000. 
The land for the ralway would require to 
be purchased in Nova Scotia for nearly its 
whole course, and in Canada for 110 mules 
If a considerable portion of the ungranted 
land were given to the railway projectors 
it would facilitate the operation. 


CHAPTER IV. 


iSTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND PRODUCTIONS OF 
CAPE BRETON. 


T’H1s smgular and valuable island, although 
included under the same government as Nova 
Scotia, 1s of sufficient importance to require 
a bnef separate description. It hes between 
45° 27' and 47° 5’ N. lat (mncluding Ma- 
dame, Scatan, Bouladne, St Paul’s, and 
other minor islands), and between 59° 38’ 
and 61° 50’ W. long.; its extreme length 
from N E. to 8.W. bemg about 100 miles, 
and its extreme breadth from S E. to N W. 
about 80 miles. It 1s separated from 
Nova Scotia by St. George’s Bay, and the 
narrow channel, called the Gut of Canso or 
Canseau, which m one place is only a mile 
broad. It comprises an area of about 
2,000,000 acres, exclusive of the surface 
covered by its lakes and rivers. In shape it 
is somewhat tnangular, its south and south- 
eastern shore forming one side, its western 
shore (facing Nova Scotia and Prince Ed- 


ward Island) another, and its eastern shore 
the third, the two last terminating almost 
in a point at Cape North, which, with Cape 
Ray, in Newfoundland, commands the only 
entrance to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, except 
by the circuitous route uf the Straits of 
Belleisle The distance between them 1s 
about 50 miles. ; 

History —The island was discovered by 
Cabot, but what name he bestowed upon it 
does not appear. Verazani subse-yuently 
visited it, and called it Isle du Cap, which 
name was, n 1713, changed by the French 
to Isle Royale. Who gave the island the 
name of Breton 18s very uncertain—most 
probably some Frenchmen of Brittany in 
remembrance of home. It remamed unin- 
habited until 1714, when a few French 
fishermen from Nova Scotia and Newfound- 
land took possession of its shores, selecting 
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the portions most adapted for drymg cod- 
fish or forming small gardens. In 1715, 
Louis XIV., who had been long contending 
with the united powers of Europe, anxious 
to detach queen Anne from that formidable 
alliance, offered to surrender part of the 
French possessions m Amenca, and even- 
tually, by the treaty of Utrecht, the French 
relinquished all excepting Canada, Cape 
Breton and Prince Edward (then called St 
John’s) Island. The position of Cape Breton 
with regard to the navigation of the St. Law- 
rence, ensured to the French free commun- 
cation with Canada, while its fine harbours 
fitted 1t for the depdt of their trade with the 
West Indies, and these considerations, toge- 
ther with its valuable fishenes, mduced its 
speedy colonization On the S E coast of 
the island were laid the foundations of a town 
two miles and-a-half 1n circumference, which 
was called Louisburg m honour of the kng 
of France. The fortifications were not com- 
menced until 1720. <A governor and lheu- 
tenant-governor wereappomted The Indians 
of Nova Scotia were solicited to emigrate to 
Cape Breton, which many of them actually 
did ‘The Acadians were also urged to join 
their countrymen, but as no equivalent was 
offered to them for the property which they 
must have necessanly abandoned, they pre- 
ferred remaining whére they were. Mcan- 
while the French government spared no 
expense upon the settlement; the outlay on 
it 1s stated to have exceeded thirty millon 
livres, but this large sum must have been 
more than repaid by the lucrative fisheries, 
1,800,000 quintals of cod-fish, and 3,000,000 
quintals of scale-fish, bemg annually exported 
The French were not long established in Cape 
Breton before they commenced instigating 
the Indians to hostilities agamst the English, 
and so successfully, that a large fishmg post 
at Canso was twice taken by assault and pil- 
laged. The governor of Nova Scotia vainly 
appealed to the governor of Cape Breton, 
urging the atrocity of such outrages in a 
time of peace, and complamuing of the encou- 
ragement given to the perpetrators by the 
people of Lowsburg, but he received only 
the unsatisfactory and evasive answer, “ that 
the Indians were an independent pcople ; 
and that, if there were any French agents 
among them, they were the neutrals of Nova 
Scotia, and not subjects of Cape Breton.” 
The Indians, encouraged by this tacit sup- 
port, became more and more aggressive ; and 
the colonists of Nova Scotia were compelled 
to have recourse to those of Massachusetts 
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to assist them in quelling the aggressive 
spirit. 

Matters were in this position when war 
was declared between Trance and England, 
on the 20th March, 1744. The news or 
this event did not reach Nova Scotia until 
some time after 1t had been conveyed to 
Cape Breton by a fast-sailmg vessel, des- 
patched for the purpose, but bearing mstruc- 
tions to the governor not to attempt the 
conquest of any post mm Nova Scotia until 
further orders, as the noble fortifications of 
Louisburg were yet unfinished, and known 
to be imsufficiently garrisoned. But the 
temptation of taking the English by surprise 
was not to be resisted Du Quesnel took 
upon himself the responsibihty of disobeymg 
orders, and hastily fitted out a small arma- 
ment, which gained possession of Canso, and 
destroyed its defences. The French then 
proceeded to lay siege to Annavohs, but 
were twice defeated, notwithstanding the 
dilapidated state of the fortifications, by the 
aid of a rcinforcement from New England, 
with whom the Indians of Passamaquoddy, 
Penobscot, Pagwogat, and some others, took 
part Shirley, governor of New Engiand, 
considering that the best way of checking 
the active proceedings of the enemy, would 
be to carry the war into his own territory, 
proposed to the council to atempt the re- 
duction of Lowsburg. How wild and im- 
practicable this scheme must have at first 
appeared, may be easily conjectured from 
the following description of the place, for 
which I am greatly indebted to the graphic 
account of Mr. Hahburton. Louisburg was 
two mules and-a-half m circumference, and 
entirely encompassed by a rampart of stone 
from 30 to 36 feet high, and a ditch 80 feet 
wide, with the exception of a space of 200 
yards near the sea, which was enclosed by a 
dyke and a hne of picquets. The water in 
this place was shallow, and numerous reefs 
rendered it maccessible to shipping, while it 
received an additional protection from the 
side fire of the bastions, of which there were 
six, and eight battenes, containmg embra- 
sures for 148 cannon, and 16 mortars, but 
of which only 45 were mounted. On an 
island at the entrance of the harbour was 
planted a battery of 30 cannon, carrying 
28-pound shot; and at the bottom of the 
harbour was the grand or royal battery of 
28 cannon, 42-pounders, and two 18-pound- 
ers. The entrance to the town was at the 
west gate over a drawbridge, near which 
was a circular battery, mounting 16 guns, 
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of 14-pounds shot. 
conceived the idea of attacking this place 
soon after the capture of Canso, and the 
same autumn had solicited the assistance of 
the British ministry, supposing that it might 
be surprised, if an attempt was made early 
in the spring, before the arrival of succours 
from France; he communicated his plan, 
without waitmg for answers from England, 
in his dispatches to the other colonies, under 
an oath of secrecy. Wild and impracticable 
as this scheme appeared to all prudent men, 
it was natural to suppose that 1t would meet 
with much opposition, and 1t was accordingly 
rejected: but, upon reconsideration, 1t was 
carried by a majority of a single voice. 
Circulars were immediately addressed to the 
colonies, as far south as Pennsylvania, 
requesting their assistance, and that an 
embargo might be laid on all their ports. 
The New England colonies were, however, 
alone concerned m this expedition. The 
forces furnished by Massachusetts consisted 
of upwards of 3,200 men, aided by 500 from 
Connecticut, and 300 from New Hampshire; 
the contingent from Rhode Island of 300 
did not arrive until too late to be of service. 
Ten vessels, of which the largest carned 
only 20 guns, with a few armed sloops from 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, constituted 
the whole naval force. The command of 
the expedition was given to Wilham Pep- 
peral, a gentleman who, from bemg exten- 
sively concerned in trade, but yet more from 
his unblemished character and affable man- 
ners, had great influence both in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, where he was 
very generally known. This popularity was 
absolutely necessary to the commander of 
an army of volunteers—his own countrymen, 
who were to leave their families and occu- 
pations, and engage in a hazardous enter- 
prise, to which they were chiefly incited by 
patriotism and rehgious enthusiasm. In 
waging war against the Papists, many, 
doubtless, believed themselves to be domg 
God service, and every means was used by 
ther leaders to strengthen this opinion. 
The famous George Whitfield (then an 
itmerant preacher in New England) was 
presented by Pepperal with the colours, and 
he returned them with the motto, “ nil des- 
perandum—Christo duce.” Many of his 
followers enlisted: one of them, a chaplam, 
carned a hatchet on his shoulder, for the 
purpose of demohshing the images in the 
French churches; and the expedition wore 
the air of a crusade. 


Governor Shirley had | 


Previous to the departure of the fleet a 
despatch was sent to Commodore Warren, 
who was on the West India station, nform- 
ing him of the contemplated attack on Loms- 
burg, and soliciting his co-operation, which 
Warren refused, on the plea that he had 
received no orders on the subject, the expe- 
dition being wholly a provincial affair, un- 
dertaken without the assent, and, perhaps, 
without the knowledge of the home govern- 
ment. This was a severe disappointment. to 
governor Shirley, but being determined to 
make the attempt at all hazards, he concealed 
the information from the troops, and on the 
4th of April they embarked for Canso, where 
they arrived in safety; but were detained 
three weeks, waiting the dissolution of the 
1ce, with which the coast of Cape Breton 
was environed. After Commodore Warren 
had returned an answer to Governor Shir- 
ley, he received instructions from England, 
founded on the communications which the 
latter had made on the subject, by which 
he was ordered to proceed directly to North 
America, and concert measures for the ben- 
efit of his Majesty’s service. Hearing that 
the fleet had sailed, he steered direct for 
Canso, and after a short consultation with 
General Pepperal, he proceeded to cruise 
before Louisburg, whither he was soon fol- 
lowed by the fleet and army, which arnved 
on the 13th of Apml, m Chaparogue Bay. 
The sight of the transports gave the first 
intelhgence of the imtended attack, for 
although the Englhsh had been detained 
three weeks at Canso, the French were, 
until the moment of their arrival, ignorant 
of their approach. Preparations were 1m- 
mediately made for landing the men, which 
was effected without much opposition, and 
the enemy driven into the town. While 
the troops were disembarking, the French 
burned all the houses in the neighbourhood 
of the works, which might serve as a cover 
to the Enghsh, and sunk some vessels m the 
harbour to obstruct the entrance of the 
fleet. The first object was to invest the city. 
Lieutenant-colonel Vaughan conducted the 
first column through the woods within sight 
of Louisburg, and saluted the city with three 
cheers. At the head of a detachment, com- 
posed chiefly of New Hampshire troops, he 
marched in the night to the N.E. part of 
the harbour, where he burned the ware- 
houses contaming the naval stores, and 
staved a large quantity of wine and brandy. 
The smoke of the fire, driven by the wind | 
into the Grand Battery, so ternfied the 
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French that they abandoned it, and spiking 
their guns retired to the city. The next 
inormmng Vaughan took possession of the 
deserted battery, and having drilled the 
cannon left by the enemy, which consisted 
chiefly of 42 pounders, turned them with 
good effect on the city, within which almost 
every shot lodged, while several fell on the 
roof of the citadel. The troops were em- 
ployed for 14 successive nights in drawing 
cannon from the landing-place to the camps, 
through a morass. To effect this they were 
obliged to construct sledges, as the ground 
was too soft to admit of the use of wheels; 
while the men, with straps on their shoul- 
ders, and smking to their knees in mud, 
performed labour requiring the strength of 
oxen; and which could only be executed m 
the night or durmg a foggy day, the morass 
bemg withm view of the town and within 
reach of its guns. On the 7th of May a 
summons was sent to Duchambon, who re- 
fused to surrender, and the siege was pressed 
on with great vigour and spimt. By the 
28th of the month the Provincials had 
erected five fascme battenes, mounted with 
16 pieces of cannon and several mortars, 
which destroyed the western gate, and made 
a perceptible impression on the circular 
battery of the enemy. The fortifications on 
the island, however, had been so judiciously 
placed, and the artillery so well served, that 
they made five unsuccessful attacks upon 1t, 
im the last of which they lost 189 men. In 
the mean time commodore Warren cap- 
tured the Vigilant, a French 74, having a 
complement of 560 men, and a large quan- 
tity of mihtary stores. This pnze was of 
the utmost importance, it added to the 
naval force of the Englsh, and furmshed 
them with a variety of supphes m which 
they were deficient. Preparations were 
making for a general assault, when Du- 
chambon determined to surrender; and 
accordingly, on the 16th of June, he capitu- 
lated. Upon entering the fortress and 
viewing its strength, and the excellence and 
vaniety of its means of defence, the 1m- 
practicability of carrying it by assault was 
fully demonstrated. The garmson, which 
contained 650 veteran troops, and 1,310 
militia, with the crew of the Vigilant, and 
the principal inhabitants of the city, in all 
4,130, pledged themselves not to bear arms 
for twelve months against Great Bnitain or 
her alhes; and being embarked on board 
14 cartel ships, were transported to Roch- 
fort. The New England forces lost 101 
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men, killed by the enemy and other acci- 
dental causes, and about 30 from sickness ; 
while the French were supposed to have lost 
300 men killed within the walls. Durng 
the 49 days the siege lasted, the weather 
was remarkably fine for the season of the 
year; but the day after the surrender, it 
became foul, and rain fell incessantly for ten 
days: had the change occurred at an earlier 
period, it must, in all human probability, 
have proved fatal to a large number of the 
troops, 1,500 of whom were suffering from 
dysentery. 

Not the least singular circumstance 
connected with this gallant achievement, 
was the fact that the plan for the reduction of 
this skilfully constructed fortress, was drawn 
up by a lawyer, and executed by a body of 
husbandmen and merchants ; animated indeed 
by patriotic zeal, but wholly unpractised m 
the art of war. The fortuwtous concurrence 
of events did not, as Mr. Hahburton justly 
remarks, detract from the ment of the man 
who planned, or of the people who effected, 
this remarkable conquest; neither did it 
lessen the benefit thereby conferred on Eng- 
land. Cape Breton was useful to France ; and 
im many respects Louisburg had realised the 
hopes of those who projected its establish- 
ment. It formed a commodious station for 
the fishenes, which were gradually becoming 
a source of naval power as well as wealth to 
France; and its central position, between 
the principal fishing stations of the Enghsh 
at Newfoundland and Canso, enabled it to 
check the trade of both. Lowsburg was the 
French Dunkirk of America, whence priva- 
teers were fitted out to infest the coast of 
the British plantations, and to which prizes 
were conveyed for safety. Inthe November 
preceding the capture of Louisburg, the 
grand French fleet sailed from thence, con- 
sisting of three men-of-war, six West India 
ships, 381 other ships, mne brigantmes, five 
snows, and two schooners. The French 
West India fleets found a secure har- 
bour there, and the supples of fish and 
lumber were carned with convenience from 
thence to the sugar colonies ; besides which, 
1t must be remembered Cape Breton com- 
manded the entrance into the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and consequently the navigation 
to and from the favourite colony of France. 
The existing state of Nova Scotia must be 
noted. An attempt had been made by the 
French to recover the province; the takmg 
of Cape Breton frustrated the execution of 
this plan, and gave the English an additional 
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bridle over this half-revoliig and disturbed 
country. The news of this conquest bemg 
transmitted to England, general Pepperal 
and commodore Warren were preferred to 
the dignity of Baronets of Great Bntaim, 
and congratulatory addresses were presented 
to the king, upon the success of his majesty’s 
arms. Remforcements of men, stores, and 
provisions having arrived at Louisburg, it 
was determined, ma council of war to main- 
tain the place and repair the breaches. 
Extreme mortification was felt by the French 
court at this unexpected event; and an 
expedition on a very unusual scale was fitted 
out for the recovery of Cape Breton and the 
conquest of Nova Scotia, whose unsuccessful 
and disastrous issue has been already related 
in the history of the latter place. At the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle in 1749, Cape Bre- 
ton was restored to France, greatly to the 
surprise and grief of the brave colonists, who 
had so vahantly obtamed it, and who, with 
much reason, considered its position essential 
to the safety and tranquillity of ther own 
territory. In 17567, colonial rivalry between 
England and France had reached its highest 
pomt; and it was resolved again to attempt 
the capture of Cape Breton. 

The state of Louisburg at this time ap- 
pears to have been very flounshing. A 
publication entitled, “ Genuine Letters and 
Memoirs relative to the National, Civil, and 
Commercial History of the Islands of Cape 
Breton and St. John, by an impartial 
Frenchman,” of which an Enghsh transla- 
tion was published m London m 1761, gives 
the followmg account of the town, imme- 
diately before its capture by the English in 
1758, by an eye-witness .—“ It was built on 
a neck of land on the S.E. part of the 
island, and was nearly a league in circum- 
ference, with wide and regular streets, a 
spacious quay; wharfs projecting mto the 
sea, convenient for shipping; fortifications 
consisting of two bastions and two demi- 
bastions, three gates; and near the principal 
fort and citadel, a handsome parade. The 
stone buildings for the use of the troops and 
officers of the French government were con- 
structed with materials brought from Europe. 
The port, about three miles in length, and 
upwards of a mule in its smallest breadth, 
with a carrening and wintering ground for 
ships, was protected by a battery level with 
the surface of the water, consisting of 36 
24 pounders; the harbour was also defended 
by a Cawalier, with 12 embrasures, called by 
the name of Maurepas. The royal battery, 


at the distance of a mile from the town, 
which 1t commanded, and also the bottom 
of the bay, contained 30 pieces of cannon, 
viz., twenty-eight 36-pounders, and two 18- 
pounders. The population of the town, ex- 
clusive of the troops, was about 5,000; its 
administration was confided to a governor and 
supreme council; there were courts of law 
and of admiralty; a general hospital for 
soldiers and sailors, served by brothers of 
the charitable fraternity, and the ‘nuns of 
Lowsburg’ supermtended the education of 
young girls.” The mnhabitants of Louisburg 
and the other settlers in Cape Breton, of 
which the principal places were Port 
Dauphm within the Bras d’Or, St. Anns, 
Spanish Bay (now Sydney), Port Toulouse 
(St Peters), Anchat, Petit de Grat, and 
Rivier, were chiefly engaged im the fisheries, 
which must have been carned on to a great 
extent. Mr. M‘Gregor says, that the trade 
there employed near 600 vessels, exclusive 
of boats, and between 27,000 and 28,000 
seamen; 1f this were the case, it 1s not sur- 
prising that the French ministry paid such 
attention to Cape Breton, and considered 
the fishery a more valuable source of wealth 
and power to France than even the mines of 
Mexico and Peru would have been The 
parhament of England also, by the energetic 
appeals of Mr. Pitt, had been fully awakened 
to the mistake that had previously been 
made in relinquishing Louisburg, not only 
from 1ts importance, which had been greatly 
undervalued, but because no course of policy 
which gave to the colonists a just cause of 
dissatisfaction with the mother country, could 
be justifiable, however weighty the con- 
siderations which dictated it. A large body 
of men were raised in England in aid of the 
colonists. Halhfax was fixed upon for the 
rendezvous of the British land and sea forces. | 
Admural Holborne arrived at Chebucto har- | 
hour in the middle of July with a powerful | 
squadron, and 5,000 British troops under | 
the command of Viscount Howe, and was 
soon after jomed by Lord Loudon with a 
corps of 6,000 men from New York; but 
the season was considered too far advanced 
for the enterprise, and it was resolved to 
defer 1t to the ensuing spring. Admiral 
Holborne sailed for Lowsburg, with 15 
ships of the lne, 4 fmgates, and a fire-ship, 
for the purpose of reconnoitring the enemy. 
On the 20th of August he appeared before 
the harbour, and saw the French admural, 
La Motte, make the signal to unmoor; but 
bemg greatly inferior m strength to the 
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enemy, he did not choose to msk an en- 
| gagement, and therefore returned to Hali- 
' fax. About the mddle of September, having 
received a remforcement of four ships of the 
line, he agam appeared before Louisbourg, 
and endeavoured to draw the enemy to a 
battle. La Motte, however, m his turn, 
was too prudent to hazard an engagement, 
the loss of which must have exposed all the 
French colonies to the attacks of the Eng- 
hsh. Before the arrival of the reinforce- 
ment, the British fleet at Halfax consisted 
of the following ships :— 


Name of Ship | Name of Ship 
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Newark 700 | 80 |’Fernt Sloop .}{ 120 
Invincible 700 | 74 | Success 
Grafton 590 | 68 | Port Mahon 
Terrible 630 | 74 | Nightingale 
Northumberland | 520 | 68 | Kennington 
Captain 580 | 68 | Elphingham 
Becford 480 | 64 } Furnace boom 
Orford 520 | 68 | Ditto 
Nassau 480 | 64 | Vulture sloop 
Sunderland 400 | 64 | Hunter 
Defiance 400 | 64 | Speedwell 
Tilbury 400 | 64 | Hawke 
Kingston 400 | 60 | Gibraltar’s Prize 
‘Windsor 350 | 54 | Jamaica 
Sutherland . 306 | 50 | Lightning, fire 
Winchelsea . 160 | 24 ship 








Total, 10,200 men, 1,350 guns 


The squadron continued cruising before 
the harbour of Lowsburg until the 25th, 
when they were overtaken by a ternble storm, 
m twelve hours they were dnven within 
two mules of the breakers, on the coast of 
Cape Breton, when the wind providentially 
shitted, and saved the whole squadron from 
inevitable destruction, except one vessel 
which was lost on the rocks, and about half 
of her crew perished. Eleven ships were dis- 
masted, others threw their guns overboard, 
and the whole returned to England in a 
shattered condition. 

The successes of the French during this 
campaign left the affairs of the British North 
American colonies mn a gloomy state. The 
former had obtamed full possession of Lakes 
Champlain and George, and the command 
of those which connect the waters of the 
St Lawrence with the waters of the Mis- 
sissipp1, and the undisturbed possession of 
all the country west of the Alleghany moun- 
tams. But the appomtment of Mr. Pitt, 
during the autumn, to the premiership of 
the new admimistration, gave cheering hopes 
to all parties, both at home and m America. 
Immediately after taking office he wrote a 
circular letter to all the colonies, assuring 
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the colonists of his determination to send 
out a large force to co-operate with them by 
sea and by land, agamst the French, and 
urging them to raise as large bodies of men 
as the number of inhabitants in their re- 
spective governments would permit. The 
Provincials displayed, upon this occasion, 
their usual energy, and were ready to take 
the field early m May; previously to which 
Admiral Boscawen arrived at Halifax with 
a formidable fleet and a powerful army, 
under general Amherst. The whole arma- 
ment, consisting of 151 sal, and 14,000 
men, took their departure from Nova Scotia 
on the 28th of May, and on the 2nd of 
June, 1758, anchored m the Bay of Gabarus, 
about seven mules to the westward of Louis- 
burg, whose garmson, commanded by Che- 
vaher Drucor, consisted of 2,500 regular 
troops, 300 militia, formed of the mhabitants, 
and who, towards the end of the siege, were 
reinforced by 350 Canadians and Indians. 
The harbour was secured by six ships of the 
hne and five frngates, (the Prudent, Entre- 
prenant, each 74; the Capricieux, Celebre, 
and Bienfaisant, of 64 guns; the Apollo, of 
50, the Chevre, Biche, Fidele, Diana, and 
Echo, frigates,) three of which they sunk 
across the entrance, mm order to render it 
inaccessible to the Enghsh shippmg. Six 
days elapsed before the troops could be 
disembarked, on account of the heavy surf 
which broke with prodigious violence on 
the whole shore: but on the seventh, the 
agitation of the water having partly subsided, 
the troops were distributed m three divisions, 
and ordered to effect a landmg. The nght 
and centre, under the command of governor 
Lawrence and general Whitmore, received 
mstructions to make a show of landing, to 
distract the attention of the enemy, while 
the real attempt was made in another quarter 
by general Wolfe. The French reserved 
their fire until the boats had nearly reached 
the shore, when they opened a tremendous 
discharge of cannon and musketry, which, 
aided by the surf, overset and sunk many of 
the boats. The men, encouraged im all their 
difficulties by the example, spirit, and con- 
duct of their gallant commanders, gamed 
the beach at the Creek of Cormoran, and 
compelled the enemy to retire to the town. 
As soon as the stores and artillery were 
landed, which was not effected without great 
difficulty, General Wolfe was detached, with 
2,000 men, to seize a post occupied by the 
enemy, at the Light-house Point, from which 
the ships in the harbour, and fortifications 
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in the town, might be greatly annoyed. On 
his approach it was abandoned, and several 
very ftrong batteries were erected there. 
The fire from this place, by the 25th, com- 
pletely mlenced the island battery, which 
was immediately opposed to it. In the 
interrm, the wesieged made several salhes 
with very little effect, while the approaches 
to the town were conducted with resolute 
but cautious vigour. The Bizarre and the 
Comet escaped the vigilance of the squadron 
before the commencement of the siege, and 
the Echo attempted to follow their example, 
but was captured soon after she left the 
harbour. On the 21st of July, one of the 
largest of the French ships blew up with an 
awful explosion: the fire was communicated 
to two others, both of which were consumed 
m a short time to the water’s edge. Admui- 
ral Boscawen then sent 600 men in boats 
mto the harbour, to make an attempt on 
two ships of the lime, which still remained in 
the basm—the Prudent, a 74-gun ship, and 
the Bienfaisant, of 64 guns. The former 
having been run aground, was destroyed, 
and the latter was towed past the batteries 
m tnumph, with the mconsiderable loss of 
seven men killed, and nine wounded. This 
gallant exploit placed the Enghsh m com- 
plete possession of the harbour, and several 
important breaches being made in the works, 
the fortress was no longer deemed defen- 
sible, and the governor offered to capitulate. 
The terms proposed by him were refused, 
and it was required that the garmson should 
surrender prisoners of war, or sustain an 
assault by sea and land. The humuihating 
conditions, at first reyected, were afterwards 
agreed to; and on the 26th of July, 1758, 
the Chevalier Drucor signed the articles of 
capitulation. 

Thus, at the expense of about 400 men, 
killed and wounded, the English obtamed 
possession of the important island of Cape 
Breton, and the strong town of Louisburg, 
in which they found 231 pieces of cannon, 
18 mortars, and a considerable quantity 
of stores and ammunition. The merchants 
and inhabitants were sent to France in Eng- 
lish vessels, but the garrison, together with 
the sea officers, marines, and manners, 
amounting in all to 5,637 men, were trans- 
mitted to England. The loss of Louisburg 
was the more severely felt by the French 
king, from its being attended with the des- 
truction of so many line-of-battle ships and 
frigates. Despatches with the particulars of 
this glorious victory were immediately sent 
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to England by Captain Amherst (brother to 
the Commander-in-chief), and accompanied 
by eleven pair of the enemy’s colours. These 
were, by his Majesty’s orders, carried in 
joyful parade, escorted by detachments of 
horse and foot guards, with kettle drums 
and trumpets, from the palace of Kensington 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, where they were 
deposited as trophies, during a discharge of 
cannon and other expressions of triumph and 
exultation. Public rejoicings for the con- 
quest of Louisburg were manifested through- 
out the British empire; congratulatory 
addresses from numerous places were sent 
to the king, and the enthusiastic exultation 
expressed and excited by the occasion, pro- 
bably contributed materially to the subse- 
quent acquisition of Canada. 

The Bntish government fearing Louisburg 
might again fall mto the hands of the French, 
dismantled the fortifications, which have 
ever since remained in ruins; the island was 
unaccountably neglected by England, and it 
was not until after the American revolution, 
when several American loyalists settled in 
the colony, that 1t was again brought mto 
notice, separated from the government of 
Nova Scotia, and erected into a distinct 
colony. Sydney, its present capital, was 
then founded. Immigration from the High- 
lands of Scotland commenced in 1800, and 
added much to its population, which has been 
further increased by their countrymen of late 
years. In 1820, Cape Breton was re-annexed 
to Nova Scotia, of which it formed a county, 
with the privilege of sending two members 
to the House of Assembly, at Halifax. The 
number of members has been increased to 
six. A portion of the mhabitants have been 
seeking for several years the repeal of the 
Legislative Union with Nova Scotia; but it 
is a question, the justice or expediency of 
which it 1s not necessary here to discuss. 

Topography —Cape Breton 1s divided into 
two peninsulas by the great inlet of the sea 
termed Bras d’Or, or Bras d’Or Lake, which 
ramifies the most singular and romantic 
manner throughout the ialand, and at one 
pomt approaches within amule of the At- 
Jantic on the opposite coast. The portions 
of Cape Breton thus separated strikingly 
contrast with each other, that on the N. 
beimg high, bold, and steep, with dangerous 
coasts, whose rocky and often perpendicular 
chiffs have a grand but forbidding aspect 
which is rarely relieved by harbours; while 
that on the S. is low, undulating, and inter- 
sected by numerous streams, but gradually 
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rises from the interior shore of the Bras 
d’Or, until 1t presents abrupt cliffs towards 
the ocean. The highest mdges in this di- 
vision are estimated at from 600 to 800 feet, 
while the altitude of those m the northern 
division 1s much greater. The loftiest poimt, 
Cape Enfumé (Smoky Cape), 1s estimated 
by Mr. M‘Gregor at 1,800 feet above the 
level of the sea. The Bras d’Or appears 
to have been caused by an earthquake, or 
some other convulsion of nature, which, by 
separating the land, made way for the ir- 
ruption of the ocean far beyond its previous 
boundary. It enters Cape Breton from the 
Atlantic, between Sydney and St. Ann’s 
Bay, by two channels, N. and S. of an 
island called Bouladrie. The S. passage, 
called Little Bras d’Or, is about 23 mules 
long, and from a quarter to three miles wide, 
but rendered unnavigable for large vessels 
by a bar at its mouth. The N. passage, 
Great Bras d’Or, is 25 miles long, 2 or 
3 wide, with a free navigation, and above 
60 fathoms soundings. The Bras d’Or itself 
is the union of these two branches, which 
form the great lake in the centre of the 
island, with several fine bays, where the 
timber ships for England usually load, at a 
distance of 40 mies from the main ocean. 
The length of this noble sea-water lake 1s 
about 50 miles, its greatest width 20, with a 
depth varying from 12 to 60 fathoms, every- 
where securely navigable, and by reason of 
its numerous bays and inlets affordmg the 
benefit of mland navigation to almost évery 
farm im the country. Several fresh-water 
lakes exist in both divisions, the largest are 
Lake Marguerite, im the N. division, which 
is about 40 miles in circumference; the 
Grand River and Miray Lakes m the S., 
the latter, together with its river mtersect- 
ing the island on its S. E. coast for 30 miles, 
in the rear of the site of the ancient fortress 
of Louisburg. - 

Sydney, the capital of Cape Breton, m 
lat. 46° 18’, long. 60° 31’, 1s beautifuily 
situated at the head of a fine bay, on a nar- 
row but somewhat elevated tongue of land, 
stretching into the extensive inlet which 
forms its secure and capacious harbour. 
The town is small but compactly built, and 
contains the usual number of public build- 
ings, and about 80 houses. An academy 
was commenced, and £600 were expended 
upon it, but 1t remains unfinished, and is 
apparently going to ruin. The excellent 
position of Sydney with regard to the fish- 
eries, the rich coal mines on its shore, the 
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fertile agricultural tracts mn its vicinity, to- 
gether with its noble harbour, led its foun- 
ders to anticipate its rapidly becorMing a 
place of great importance. Why its present 
state falls so far short of their expectations, 
1s difficult to concerve; perhaps, chiefly, 
from its many advantages bemg too hitle 
known by the class most likely to avail 
themselves of them. A promising settle- 
ment, called North Sydney, near the ship- 
ping place of the coal mimes, has lately 
sprung up. From Sydney to Louisburg 
the shore presents frowning headlands, low 
beaches, bays, rivers, and a few islands. The 
chffs along the whole coast, from the Bras 
d’Or to Cow Bay, are streaked with seams 
of coal. Cow Bay 1s separated from Muray 
Bay by a low barren peninsula. Nearly 
opposite the latter, a few mules off, lies Sca- 
tan Island, for which vessels bound from 
England to the North American colonies, 
usually shape their course. The island 1s 
sterile, but forms a good fishing station. 
A lighthouse recently erected, was greatly 
needed im its vicinity, to avert the fearful 
loss of life and property formerly of frequent 
occurrence Louisburg Harbour in lat. 45° 
54’, long. 59° 52’, has an entrance about a 
quarter of a mile wide between some small 
rocky islets, with a narrow passage near the 
W. pomt, on which Lousburg stood. The 
basin within is three miles long by one wide. 
The town itself 1s so reduced to ruins that, 
at first sight, the outhmnes of the chef build- 
ings are scarcely discernible, and the once 
formidable batteries blasted by gunpowder, 
present a stmkimg evidence of past grandeur. 
The strong and capacious magazines, where 
immense stores and munitions of war were 
formerly deposited, are nearly entire; but 
Indden by the accumulation of earth and 
turf, they are trodden over by flocks of 
sheep, who feed in peace over the last rest- 
ing-place of many a gallant Frenchman and 
patriotic Bnmton, while near the harbour, 
beneath the “clear cold wave,” may be seen 
the vast sunken ships of war, whose very 
bulk imdicates the power enjoyed by the 
Gallic nation, ere England became mistress 
of her colomes on the shores of the western 
world. Desolation now sits with a ghastly 
smile around the once formidable bastions— 
all is silent except the loud reverberating 
ocean, as it rolls its tremendous surges along 
the rocky beach, or the bleating of the 
scattered sheep, as, with tinklng bells, 
they return in the dusky solitude of eve, to 
their strange folds. 
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Mr. M‘Gregor, who visited the spot, well 
describes the melancholy contrast formed by 
the past and present state of Lomsburg. 
The inhabitants along the coast are chiefly 
Acadian French fishermen, and it is fre- 
quented principally by Jersey and Guernsey 
people. Beyond Louisburg is the deep Bay 
of Gabarus, on which 1s a settlement of 
American loyalists: from thence to St. 
Esprit the coast is naked and rocky, with 
red earthy banks, and the land for some 
distance inland is destitute of timber, and, 
with few exceptions, barren and unfit for 
cultivation. 

At St. Esprit the country improves: that 
around Grand River and the lakes con- 
nected with it, is said to be excellent <A 
considerable portion has been settled by 
emigrants from Scotland. The shore from 
Grand River to the Gut of Canso is broken 
and indented with numerous small coves 
and harbours. The land is good, and occu- 
pied by several thnvmg Acadian settlements , 
but the principal employment of the mhab- 
itants is fishing. 

Arichat, the second shire town in Cape 
Breton, 18 situated on the island of Madame, 
which lies near the south entrance of the 
Gut of Canso, opposite Cranberry Island, 
on which there is a hght-house, and 1s 
divided from Cape Breton by a narrow strait, 
called Lennox Channel. The town 1s situ- 
ated on a safe and commodious harbour, 
and has long had considerable trade with 
the Jersey merchants, who export fish from 
thence to Europe and the West Indies. Its 
population and commercial importance are 
rapidly mcreasimg. It sends a representative 
to the House of Assembly at Halifax. The 
island 1s about 16 miles long by five broad 
is deeply indented, and has some good soil 
especially round the lakes in the mtenor 
The Gut of Canso has been already noticed 
in the topography of Nova Scotia. It 18 
bordered on the Cape Breton shore, by a 
dense colony of Highlanders, reaching about 
four miles inland. The north-west coast of 
Cape Breton, from the Gut of Canso to Port 
Hood, a distance of 18 miles, is well situated 
and thickly inhabited; and, looking from 
the sea, houses may be observed through 
openings in the forests, reaching almost to 
the summits of the hills and mountains. 
Port Hood is an excellent harbour, fit for 
the largest-sized vessels. It 1s the third 
shire town in the island, and has a consid 
erable export of cattle to Newfoundland 
Beyond it the cliff becomes almost preci 
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pitous, particularly near Cape Mabou, an 
abrupt and lofty headland, where there is a 
harbour for small vessels. The coast assumes 
the appearance of a bold mountaimons am- 
phitheatre, but the steeps are successfully 
cultivated by the settlers, who are chiefly 
Highlanders, mixed with some Irish, and 
American loyalists. About 50 miles north 
of Port Hood, the Marguerite, or Salmon, a 
considerable nver, flowing from a large lake 
which hes between the Gulf Shore and the 
Bras d’Or, falls into the sea. The Jand on 
both sides of this river, for several miles, 
and along the coast northward for 16 miles, 
1s occupied entirely by Acadians, who, be 
sides employing themselves activelyin fishing, 
cultivate pastoral and agricultural pursuits. 

At Chetican, the Jersey merchants have 
a fishing statiou, and from thence to Cape 
North (the extremity of the island) an iron- 
bound coast presents its frownimg front to 
the marmer. About ten miles from Cape 
North 1s the island, or rather rock, called 
St. Paul, on which two light-houses have 
been recently erected. On the N.E. end 
is a fixed hght; on the S.W. end a flash 
hght. St. Paul’s is about a mile in length, 
and three quarters of a mie 1n breadth, and 
being in a direct hne with Cape Ray, in 
Newfoundland, it fearfully endangered the 
navigation of the principal entrance to the 
Gulf of St Lawrence The water is deep 
close to the rocks: thick fogs prevail in its 
immediate vicimity, and, combined with 
strong conflictmg currents, have wrecked 
many a gallant vessel. Human bones are 
to be seen bleachmg on the rocks, and mas- 
sive anchors he beneath the waters In one 
year (1833) here and at Scatari, four ships, 
four brnigs, and two schooners, containing 
upwards of 600 souls, were lost. Aspey Bay, 
(on which is a thriving settlement), and 
several other bays line the coast, down to 
Cape Enfumé The shore then bends south- 
ward and eastward for twenty miles to St. 
Anne’s Bay, which, after narrowing to a 
strait very narrow, again expands into a 
capacious haven eight miles m length, from 
one to three m breadth, secured by Ingh 
lands from all winds, and extremely beau- 
tiful from its numerous coves and creeks, 
and the bold, yet fertile country, which 
surrounds it. 

The French at first made their principal 
station under the name of Port Dauphin, 
but they afterwards abandoned it in favour 
of Louisburg; and it was almost deserted 
until about 30 years ago, when a Scottish 
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colony planted themselves in it, and are now 
thriving prosperously. The interior of Cape 
Breton is yet uncultivated and even 1mper- 
fectly known, except that portion of 1t which 
forms the coasts of the Bras d’Or. This is 
said to be generally of good quahty, and has 
been settled, almost exclusively by Scottish 
emigrants; but an active fishery 1s carned on 
near its entrance by Inshmen from New- 
foundland. Bras d’Or Lake termimates in 
two bays. One called St. Andrew is 20 
miles long, the other called St. George, 18 
about 15 miles im length That of St. Peter 
is much smaller, but important from its 
approaching within 900 yards of the bay on 
the opposite coast. 

The shores of this internal sea are not 
remarkable for ther height. Numerous 
streams flow into it by circuitous channels 
forming low marshy islands. A tract on St 
Andrew’s Bay 1s stall occupied by the Mic 
Mac Indians. 

Gro.tocy.—The extensive coal, iron, and 
other mimes in Cape Breton, seem to require 
some details under this head, for which I am 
indebted chiefly to the returns furnished by 
Judge Haliburton. Theisland contains from 
sandstone downwards, the whole of the 
rocks which constitute the transition and 
primitive formations. 

Primitive and Transition Classes.—Begin- 
ning with the high land which extends from 
the head of the eastern arm of the great lake, 
nearly to St. Peter’s, a great vanity of rocks 
occur: granite, the oldest of the primitive 
class, occupies a considerable portion. It is 
generally of a very small grain, and of a grey 
or red colour, the former bemg the most 
prevalent. It passes mnsensibly into sienite 
or greenstone, presenting a steep and broken 
chff to the edge of the lake, and nsing mn 
abrupt precipices from the numerous deep 
ravines which intersect this part of the 
island. 

The character and appearance of this rock 
(greenstone) are very diversified. In some 
places 1t passes imperceptibly into a claystone 
porphyry, of a dull green colour; im others, 
its structure 1s slaty, and the crystals scarcely 
discernible. 

Clay-slate has only been noticed in one 
instance, namely, on the south shore of the 
harbour of Anchat, where it occurs, strati- 
fied in vertical beds, traversed by numerous 
small veins of quartz and calcareous spar. 
Its superficial extent 18 very imconsiderable 
and it appears to be surrounded with grey- 
wacke, which occupies nearly the whole of 
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the Isle of Madame. There is probably no 
place of equal extent that can afford such 
numerous specimens of greywacke as this 
small island; it may be seen passing from 
‘lay slate, through an endless variety of gra- 
dations, into old red sandstone. Between 
great and little Anchat, immense weather- 
beaten masses of a very coarse kind, protrude 
above the surface, which is consequently 
rugged and barren; proceeding hence to 
Descous, it gradually becomes more compact 
and ular, and it may be seen 21m its last 
stage at that place, where 1t passes into old 
red sandstone. 

Greywacke and greywacke-slate also occupy 
an extensive tract, between the Red Islands 
and St. Peters, stretching out towards the 
head of the Grand River im an easterly direc- 
tion. Associated with this formation, there 
are several beds of transition limestone, both 
m the Isle of Madame and opposite the 
Red Islands; at the latter place a deposit of 
shell limestone, apparently unstratified, may 
be seen almost mm immediate contact with 
several vertical beds of a reddish-brown hme- 
stone, which 1s translucent on the edges. 

Secondary Class.—Proceeding geologically 
upwards, the next formation 1s the old red 
sandstone, which reposes upon the greywacke, 
and 1s intimately connected with it. From 
the great entrance of the Bras d’Or Lake, it 
ranges im a south-eastern direction across the 
island of Bouladne, passmg to the south- 
ward of the town of Sydney, and underlying 
the carboniferous hmestone, which forms the 
south-west boundary of the Sydney coal field. 
The remark made by Conybeare on the 
agricultural character of this rock, 1s stmk- 
ingly verified in the preceding localities ; 
for instance, in Lennox Passage, where the 
sandstone beds exclusively prevail, the soul 
is sandy and barren, affording support only 
for mosses, ferns, and brushwood , but where 
the sandstone alternates with argillaceous 
beds, the soil 1s, on the contrary, fertile and 
productive, as the luxuriant groves of hard- 
wood on the island of Bouladrie bear ample 
evidence. 

The carboniferous lmestone which rests 
upon the old red sandstone, is a rock of the 
greatest importance, for it determines the 
boundaries and extent of the coal fields which 
it surrounds, constituting the basin or trough 
m which the coal veins and strata associated 
with them, are deposited. 

The Eastern Coal District of Cape Breton 
commences on the northern head or 
Miray Bay on the east coast and contmuey 
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to the great entrance of the Bras d’Or 
Lake. It isim length 35 miles, and averages 
five miles in width, and deducting the har- 
bours, bays, and numerous indentations mn 
the coast, comprises 120 square miles of land 
containing workable veins of coal. The 
carboniferous hmestone which forms the base 
of the Sydney coal field, may be traced from 
Cape Dauphin, crossing the Island of Bou- 
ladne in a continuous hne to the town of 
Sydney, the course being about S8.S.E., and 
dipping to the N.E. If a lime be drawn 
from Scatari Isle to Sydney, and thence to 
Cape Dauphin, it will form the S.W. boundary 
of the Sydney coal field ; the general dip of 
the veins bemg towards the N.E., we cannot 
therefore determine their boundary in that 
direction. Judgimg from the comparative 
inchnation of the highest and lowest strata 
on the western shore of Spanish River, where 
there 1s a cliff three mules in length, crossing 
the beds in the direction of their dip, we 
should suppose that the lower veins crop out 
in the sea 10 or 12 miles from the shore. 
The high chffs which form an extended 
lime of mineral precipices along the whole 
coast, exhibit very satisfactory and imterest- 
ing sections of the strata, from the shale and 
gnt beds overlying the limestone to the 
highest verns of coal In these chiffs, 14 
veins of bitumious coal of excellent quality, 
none of which are under three feet in thick- 
ness, have been observed. Richard Smith, 
Esq., detailed a singular fact connected with 
these coal mines. In his evidence before 
Parhament some years ago respecting acci- 
dents in mines, he said :— 


“When we first struck the coal at the depth of 
about 180 feet, 1t was highly charged with water; 
the water flew out in all directions with considerable 
violence ; it produced a kind of mineral fermentation 
immediately. The outburst of the coal crossed the 
large river which passed near the coal-pit. We were 
not exactly aware of the precise outcrop, on account 
of a strong clay paste eight or ten yards thick _It is 
rather difficult to find the outburst of coal, when clay 
paste 1s thickly spread over a country. At the river 
the water boiled similarly to that of a steam engine 
boiler, with the same kind of rapidity; so that on 
putting flame to 1t on a calm day, 1t would spread 
over the river, like what 1s commonly termed setting 
the Thames on fire; it often reminded me of the 
saying It is very common for the females, the 
workmen’s wives and daughters, to go down to the 
river wita the washing they have to perform for 
their families After digging a hole in the mde of 
the river, about ten or twelve inches deep, they 
would fill it with pebble stones, and then put a 
candle to it; by this means they had plenty of boil 
ing water°without further trouble, or the expense ot 
fuel. It would burn for weeks and months unless 
put out. I mention this to show how highly charged 
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the coal was with gas. What I am now going to 
describe, may be worth a little attention. There was 


no extraordinary boiling of water, or rising of gas, 
before we cut the coal at the bottom of the pit, more 
than is usually discernible in a common pond of 
stagnant water, when a long stick 1s forced into the 
mud. As soon as the coal was struck at the depth 
of 180 feet, 1t appeared to throw the whole mine into 
a state of regular mineral fermentation. The gas 
roared as the miner struck the coal with his pick; it 
would often go off like the report of a pistol, and at 
times I have seen it burst pieces of coal off the solid 
wall, so that it could not be a ey lightly charged 
mine under such circumstances. The noise which 
the and water made in issuing from the coal 
was like a hundred thousand snakes hiesing at each 
other.” 

The total thickness of the strata consti- 
tuting the coal measures on the W. side of 
the harbour of Lingan amounts to 1,740 
feet; that of the millstone gnts and shale, 
probably 1,200. The thickness of the car- 
boniferous limestone bas not yet been ascer- 
tained 

Western Coal District.— This includes 
the coal field on the River Inhabitants, and 
those of Port Hood and Mabou. 

New Red Sandstone.—The last, but by no 
means the least important of the regular 
consohdated formations which occur in this 
island, 1s the new red sandstone, which 1s 
undoubtedly the most extensive deposit we 
have to notice. It commences beyond the 
outcrop of the old red sandstone, and 18 
seen reposing in horizontal beds almost 1m- 
mediately upon the basset edges of the hghly 
inchned strata of that rock m the great en- 
trance to the lakes, about 10 miles S.W. of 
Cape Dauphin; covermg an extensive area, 
it would be impossible to describe its differ- 
ent characters; im general, it 1s of a deep 
red colour, and very coarse description, con- 
taming 1mmense beds of conglomerate. 

In a commercial pomt of view, the new 
red sandstone ranks next in importance to 
the coal fields of the island, for 1t contains 
immense deposits of gypsum, of a very su- 
perior quality for agricultural purposes, and 
is becoming an article of considerable trafiic 
with the United States, where its value 1s 
appreciated. It constitutes a cliff several miles 
in extent, and in some places 30 feet in 
height. The gypsum in the lower part of 
the chff is sufficiently compact for architec- 
tural purposes, and that near the surface 
appears well adapted for potters’ moul 
stucco, flooring, &c. It is very convenient! 
situated for exportation, as vessels of great 
burthen may approach close to the chff. It 
occurs abundantly im various other places. 

The numerous salt springs which have 
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their source in the new red sandstone, will 
be found well worth the attention of capital- 
ists. Placed so near the veins of coal, essen- 
tial in the manufacture of salt, and situated 
in the very heart of the best fisheries of 
North America, they promise fair to become, 
at a future day, a productive source of wealth 
to the propnetors, and of incalculable benefit 
to the fishenes. 

St. Paul’s Island appears to be quite un- 
connected in a geological sense with the 
strata constituting the northern part of Cape 
Breton, and would seem to have been origi- 
nally formed by a submarine volcano. The 
basalt found on it is of a black colour, with 
a greenish shade, and apparently contams a 
large proportion of oxide of iron. This 
island mses hke an immense cone from the 
bottom of the ocean, the slopmg sides be- 
coming nearly vertical at the surface of the 
water, and formmg an abrupt chff. The 
depth of water 1s very great close to the 
shore, and, at only three miles distance from 
the northern extremity, a line of 140 fathoms 
did not reach the bottom Connected with 
the geology of the country are its metallic 
minerals, copper, iron, and lead are found 
im great vanety, the two former m abun- 
dance. 

The Soil is hght, on a sandstone rock, 
thickly covered with huge boulders of gran- 
ite, m many places alluvial, presenting ex- 
tensive tracts of land fit for the cultivation 
of any crops. On the N W. coast, im the 
valleys and along the banks of the small 
rivers a deep rich soil prevails. There is a 
good deal of wet, mossy bog land, which, as 
the country becomes cleared and peopled, 
wil yield excellent crops. 

Clmate.—Cape Breton in some respects 
resembles the neighbouring peninsula, with 
perhaps more moisture from its msular po- 
sition. The fog, which is swept along the 
shores of Nova Scotia by the S8.W. wind, 
and along the S.E. coast of Cape Breton, as 
far as Scatan, is then blown off to sea: it 
never extends far inland, being dissipated 
by the reflected heat. The chmate 1s ex- 
ceedingly healthy, and the water excellent— 
two things of paramount value to the settler. 
The seasons may be thus indicated :—in 
June the blossoms of the mdigenous shrubs 
pppear s apple trees are in full bloom in the 

ginning of July, when strawberries are in 
perfection ; hay 1s made in July and August; 
in the latter months raspberries and oats 
ripen, as do also currants and gooseberries, 
wheat in September, and apples and plums 
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hang on the trees until the approach of win- 
ter m October and November. 

Animal Kengdom.—aAll the usual domestic 
animals, besides the moose and cariboo; ¢he 
former are now comparatively scarce, owi 
to an indiscrimmate massacre which took 
place for the sake of the hides, soon after 
the English settled in the country. So great 
was the destruction of these fine animals 
that hundreds of carcases were left scat- 
tered along the shore from St. Ann’s to 
Cape North, creating a stench so powerful 
as to be perceptible to vessels a considerable 
distance at sea. 

Remains of huge animals are found, which 
it would appear formerly ranged in the 
vicinity of the Bras d’Or. Enormous bones, 
resembling thigh bones, six feet m length, 
are reported to have been seen lyimg at the 
bottom of the lake. In the bed of the 
Wagamatcook, shortly after the settlement 
on that river, an extraordin skull was 
discovered. One of the teeth which was 
taken to Sydney, resembled, in general ap- 
pearance, the molares of the human jaw: its 
greatest measure was about eight inches; 
but whether that length had been trans- 
versely or longitudinally situated i the jaw, 
could not be determined by those who had 
not seen the skull from which it had been 
taken. The thickness from the root to the 
crown of the tooth was four inches, and the 
width across the crown about the same. 
There were ten processes upon the crown; 
five on either side. I give this statement on 
the authonty of Mr. Hahburton; but a 
Nova Scotia newspaper of the year 18387, 
has the following more extraordinary state- 
ment .—‘ The tooth of an extinct species of 
animal has been recently found at Cape 
Breton, measuring 17 inches in length, erght 
inches round the thickest end, and weighing 
two pounds fifteen ounces; though partially 
decayed, a large portion is in an excellent 
state of preservation.” 

The Indians have a story, that a huge 
animal once raised its head out of the water 
of the Middle Barraso: of Aspey Bay, near 
Cape North, and so ternfied them, that it 
was long before any would venture thither 
again. 

PoruLation.—The number of mouths is 
estimated at 50,000, of whom the greater 
part are emigrants from the Highlands of 
Scotland and their descendants. They are 
chiefly employed in agriculture. The next 
most numerous race are the original Euro- 
pean colonists, or French Acadians; an 
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industrious people, employed in the fisheries, | 


and in building small vessels. The re- 
m 
Insh settlers, disbanded soldiers, and Ame- 
rican loyalists, who were located here after 
the American war. The Mic Mac tribe, 
whose ancestors once tenanted the whole 
island, are now reduced to about 300, many 
of whom have embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion, and are becoming civilized to some 
extent: they have lands assigned to them 
amounting to 10,000 acres. 

Producis.—Coal, fish, gypsum, and timber. 
The rivers, creeks, and bays teem with every 
vanety of the finny tnbe. The extent of 
coal and gypsum has been already stated - 
timber of excellent quality grows in 1mmense 
forests: lve cattle, butter, cheese, potatoes, 
oats, &c., are becoming increased articles of 
export to Newfoundland. 

The coal trade 1s increasing, and forms a 
lucrative traffic for Cape Breton as well as 
for Nova Scotia. The followimg 1s a return 
of the quantity of coal sold at the mimes of 
the “ General Minmg Association” in Nova 
Scotia and Cape Breton, now open and in 
course of working :— 







Sold in the Years 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 


Ch Ch Ch Ch 
For the Bntish Provinces | 44,442 | 45,165 | 48,710} 54,762 
» United States 59,968 | 57,570 | 91,477 | 76,017 


- {104,410 {102,735 |140,187 |130,779 











It will be seen from the above, that the 
United States consume a larger quantity of 
coal from Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
than the British American provinces. By 
the exertions of T. B. Foord, Esq., the able 
London secretary of the Mining Association, 
markets for their coal have been opened 1n 
all the seaports of the United States. The 
Pictou coal, being free from sulphur, 1s most 
used for manufacturmg purposes, such as 
the smelting of iron and for gas; the Cape 
Breton coal for domestic use and for steam- 
vessels: both are equally applicable for the 
latter purpose, though more so when burned 
together. The Liverpool and Hahfax steamers 
burn the Cape Breton coal on their voyages 
from Amenica to England. In proportion 
to the progress of manufactures and popu- 
lation in the Umted States, the demand for 
coal from the Bntish American provinces 
will increase, as Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton are the only districts m North Ame- 
rica in which this valuable mimeral has been 
found of superior quality. Jt has been 
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erroneously supposed that the “General 
Mining Association” have a monopoly of all 
the coal and iron in Nova Scotia and Ca 
Breton. By the lease granted to the Duke 
of York, for 60 years, from 1825, of all the 
mines and minerals in Nova Scotia and 
Cape Breton, an exception was made or 
such lands in the province as had been 
previously granted to individuals, over which 
the Crown had reserved no mineral rights. 
Wherever, therefore, coal or iron can be 
found in Cape Breton or Nova Scotia thus 
situated, the proprietors, or their lessees, 
may work the mines; and, indeed, a com- 
pany 1s now being formed m the province 
for this purpose, termed the “ Londonderry 
Coal and Iron Company.” The “ General 
Mimmg Association,” as sub-lessees of the 
late Duke of York, at a fixed rent of £3,000 
per annum, have expended a millon and- 
a-half of money m the province, from which 
great benefit must have accrued to the 
colony. The Royalty is two shillings per 
chaldron on every chaldron shipped above 
26,000 chaldrons Newcastle measure. 

The Sydney and Bndgeport coal mines 
are both in the island of Cape Breton. The 
Sydney mimes are situated on the north- 
west entrance of Sydney harbour, a harbour 
unsurpassed by any in British America, and 
accessible in all winds. This coal field 1s 
similar in quality to that of Newcastle It 
1s well suited for all the purposes of good 
fuel, especially for domestic use. It is highly 
bituminous, ignites readily, gives a strong 
lasting heat, and leaves but httle ash. A 
railroad has been made from the pits to 
a point of the harbour, where vessels of any 
burthen can load with ease, and are well 
sheltered from the prevailmg winds. The 
establishment at the Sydney mines consists 
of about 150 persons, who occupy 50 houses, 
including the buildings required for the works. 

The Bridgeport mines are situated on the 
southern shore of Indian Bay, one mile and 
three quarters from the harbour where vessels 
load, and which 1s perfectly secure for ship- 
ping in the most boisterous weather. The 
southern head of Indian Bay, which is called 
Cape Table, bears by compass from Flint 
Island N.W. by W., distance eight miles 
and-a-half, and the northern head of the 
Bay bears from the hght-house on Fiat 
Pomt at the entrance of Sydney harbour 
S.E., distance four mies. Vessels may run 
safely into four fathoms water between the 
northern and southern heads. 

The coal from these mines is of excellent 
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quality, of the same description as theSydney, 
and little inferior to it. <A railroad has 
been laid from the pits to the shipping- place, 
and along which the coal 1s carried and 
deposited at once in the holds of the vessels. 

This establishment employs about 100 
persons: the houses and buildings exceed 
20 in number, exclusive of wharfs, saw- 
pits, &c. The island is valuable in an agri- 
cultural as well as in a mineral pomt of 
view: In 1839, 740, and 741, the quantity of 
land sold was 13,840 acres, at an average 
price of 2s. 4d. per acre. 

The indifference too long manifested con- 
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cerning Cape Breton is gradually passing 
away, because its importance and capabilities 
are becoming better understood. It is to 
be hoped that the improvement now taking 
place in the social condition of the people 
may steadily progress, and that the blessings 
of religion and education may be, ere long, 
extensively diffused among them. They well 
deserve the hearty co-operation and good- 
will of Britain, for their attachment towards 
her, and the readiness they have evinced to 
defend their island against the enemies of 
the vast empire of which they form a small 
but valuable and valued part. 


CHAPTER V. 
SABLE ISLAND, THE MAGDALEN ISLANDS, AND BRION ISLAND. 


SasLE Istanp, famous for the disastrous 
attempt at colonization, made on its mhos- 
pitable shores by the Marquis de la Roche 
in 1598, has smce acquired a still more pain- 
ful notonety from havimg been the scene 
and occasion of very many shipwrecks, from 
its lying im the direct track of vessels to and 
from Europe. It is about 85 miles distant 
from Cape Canso, and 1s included in the 
province of Nova Scotia. Its length 1s about 
30 miles, its breadth vanes greatly from its 
irregular outline, which 1s somewhat in the 
form of a bow. The W. end 1s im N. lat 
43° 56’ 42”, W. long. 60° 71’ 15”; the E. 
end in N. lat. 43° 59’ 5”, W. long. 59° 42’. 
A considerable sum of money is annually 
appropriated for the maintenance of an 
establishment on the island, conssting of a 
superintendent and assistants, with abundant 
supplies of every article likely to be required 
in case of shipwreck. This establishment 
was formed m 1804, and kept up at the 
expense of the province until 1827; but in 
the latter year the British government un- 
dertook to furnish a sum equal to that voted 
by the province, and the establishment has 
consequently been greatly enlarged, and its 
usefulness much increased. Its necessity 18s 
sufficiently attested by the melancholy fact, 
that 40 vessels were wrecked there in a few 
years, and in a single winter 200 people are 
stated to have perished on its coasts. The 
surface of the island (according to the state- 


ments furnished to Judge Hahburton) is un- 
dulating; and the colour is also very similar 
to that of the sea, from which it is not easily 
distinguishable. Throughout its whole ex- 
tent there 1s not a single tree or shrub, and 
the only productions to be found upon it are 
a strong coarse grass, commonly known by 
the name of bent grass, or sea matweed, 
whortleberry, and cranberry bushes. The 
grass 1s indigenous, and grows near the 
shore, or in low places; and the cranberry 
bushes are confined to the deep hollows, 
which the violence of the wind has formed 
by scooping out the sand, and dnving it 
into the sea. With these exceptions, the 
soil, 1f such 1t can be called, consists of a 
naked sand, which is easily acted upon by 
the tempest, and drifts hke snow. In some 
places 1t has formed conical hills, one of 
which is 100 feet high; and notwithstanding 
its exposure, and the looseness of its texture, 
continues to increase in bulk. After a gale 
of wind, human skeletons are sometimes 
exposed to view, and timber and pieces of 
wrecks are disimterred, which have been 
bunied for years. 

Those who have not personally witnessed 
the effect of a storm upon this place, can form 
no adequate idea of its horrors. The rever- 
berating roar of the sea, when it strikes this 
attenuated hne of sand, on a front of 30 
miles, 1s truly appalling, and the vibration 
of the island under its mighty pressure 
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seems to indicate that it will separate eventu- 
ally, and be borne away into the ocean. The 
whole of the S. end 1s covered with timber, 
which has either been dnfted thither by the 
current or torn from wrecks, and driven on 
shore by the violence of the sea. At each 
extremity there 1s an extensive and dan- 
gerous bar. The N.W. bar is 16 miles long, 
and from a mile to a mile and-a-half wide, 
on the whole of which the sea breaks in bad 
weather. That on the N.E., which 1s of 
the same width as the other, extends 28 
miles, and in a storm forms one continued 
line of breakers. The currents are vaniable, 
one especially but httle known to seamen, 
is stated to have been a chief cause of the 
numerous disasters. There seems reason to 
believe, that the gulf stream at 42° 30’, 
running E.N.E. occasions the waters of the 
St. Lawrence, running SS W., to ghde to 
the westward The strength of the current 
has never been noted, and three-fourths of 
the vessels lost are supposed to have thought 
themselves to the eastward of the island, 
when, im fact, they were m the longitude 
of it. 

The island is said to be decreasing 1m size. 
The spot where the first supemntendent 
dwelt 1s now more than three mies in the 
sea, and two fathoms of water break upon 
it. Although it must occasionally vary, 
according to the violence of storms and the 
action of the waters, yet 1t 1s thought that 
the effect of these 1s perceptible rather on 
the bars and shoals, than on the island it- 
self, which 1s diminished by the wind faster 
than it 1s supplied by the ocean. 

Durmg the summer months, the S.W. 
wind is so prevalent as to be almost a trade 

*wind, and 1s attended with the inconvenience 
to the party residing on 1t, and the danger 
to strangers, of being always accompanied by 
fog In winter the rigour of the climate 1s 
abated by the sea breeze; and snow, though 
1t sometimes falls in heavy showers, 1s almost 
immediately blown off mto the water. 
Although the island 1s a mere strip of sand, 
it contains a pond 18 miles long, and nearly 
a mile wide, denommated Lake Wallace, 
between which and the sea, on the south 
side, there 1s a narrow ndge or sea wall, of 
about 200 yards This lake, when the island 
was first discovered, appears to have had the 
same form as at present; but very many 
years afterwards a breach was made into it 
by the,sea on the north side, and an imlet 
formed, which converted 1t into a very com- 
modious harbour for small coasters. A tem- 
VOL I. 
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pest, similar to that which opened it, closed 
it again, and blockaded two small American 
shallops that had sought shelter within it. 
About the centre of the north side of the 
lake is the house of the superintendent, which 
1s one story in height, and 40 feet in length 
by 20 in breadth, near it stand the stores 
and a large barn. On an adjoining hill is a 
flag staff, made of the spritsail-yard of the 
French fngate l’Africane, wrecked in the 
year 1822, from which signals are made to 
vessels in distress. At each end of the lake 
18 a hut, furnished with provisions, apparatus 
for striking fire, and directions for finding 
the house of the superintendent. Two small 
kitchen gardens are attached to the house, 
and one place has been found where cab- 
bages can be reared. Rye, oats, and Indian 
corn, have been frequently sown, but they 
have never arrived at maturity. The stock 
of cattle consists of a few horses, some cows 
and oxen, hogs and poultry. But though 
the attempt to raise sheep has been often 
made with every possible care, 1t has hitherto 
failed, the climate or the food not beimg con- 
genial to them. Besides the barn adjommg 
the house, there is another at the east end of 
the lake, which is filled with hay made of 
the beach grass. The family of the super- 
intendent are supphed with firewood by the 
drift timber found on the south end of the 
island, which 1s hauled to the lake and there 
formed into a raft, and towed to the dwelling. 
house, for which purpose they are furnished 
with two excellent whale boats. The water 
of the island 1s brackish and of yellowish 
colour, but is everywhere attainable in the 
hollows by digging from three to five feet. 
From an early period there appears to have 
been a herd of wild cattle upon it. The 
Portuguese were the first who made this 
humane provision for the unfortunate, by 
landing some calves, which increased in a 
few years to such an extent, as to induce 
unprincipled men to hunt them for the sake 
of their hides and tallow, and mm some in- 
stances to remove them alive. The disrep- 
utable nature of the employment, and the 
danger attending a protracted visit on the 
island, were such, that they were not exter- 
minated for more than a century. After 
this 1t was again stocked, but the cattle 
shared the same fate as those which had 
been previously placed there. At a subse- 
quent period, a French clergyman, at Boston, 
named Mr. le Mercier, who called him- 
self an Enghshman by naturalization, sent 
cattle thither, and proposed to remove there 
2 F 
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himself. Among the records of the pro- 
vinee, there is an application from him to 
heutenant-governor Armstrong, at Annapolis, 
for a grant of the island, but as he declined 
to accept 1t on the terms proposed, of paying 
a quit rent to the king, 1t was finally with- 
held. <A proclamation, however, was issued 
by the governor, forbiddimg people to kill 
these animals, and they continued there for 
many years, but at what time they were 
destroyed and succeeded by the horses now 
upon it, 1s not known, nor 1s it ascertained 
whether the latter are the descendants of 
some sent there by him, or of others which 
have escaped from wrecks. Since the forma- 
tion of the establishment, and the protection 
afforded them by it, they have greatly m- 
creased m number. They are small, but 
strong and active, and endure, with surprising 
hardihood, the inclemency of the weather in 
winter, without any other shelter than that 
afforded by the hillocks of sand The south 
end of the island 1s their general, resort, 
on account of the quantity of grass on its 
shores, and 1ts remoteness from the house of 
| the supermtendent. They have increased 
beyond their means of subsistence, and 
although many are killed every year to sup- 
ply fresh provisions for the crews of wrecks, 
who are detained there until an opportunity 
offers for conveymg them to Nova Scotia, 
yet several of the aged and mwfirm are genc- 
rally found dead every sprmg They are 
exceedingly wild, and it is no easy matter to 
approach within gun-shot of them As 1t 1s 
desirable that no ineffectual efforts should be 
made to shoot them, and that they should 
, not be unnecessarily maimed or wounded, 
great care 1s taken by the marksman tosccrete 
himself m a suitable place, until an animal 
approaches withim a convenient distance, 
| when one shot usually suffices to kill him 
The young male horses are selected for 
slaughter, and are easily distinguished from 
the aged by their superior condition, and by 
the size of the mane, which m the old horses 
is of extreme length, reaching nearly to their 
knees. The meat 1s said to be tender and 
by no means unpalatable. The island 1s 
also well stocked with Enghsh rabbits, 
which make an agreeable variety n the food 
of the residents. The nature of the soil is 
so peculiarly adapted to the habits of these 
animals, that they have multiphed astonish- 
ingly, and are prevented from becoming too 
numerous only by a similar increase of rats, 
the progeny of those that have escaped from 
wrecks. Great numbers of the latter perish 
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mm the course of the winter, and during the 
rainy weather of the sprmng and autumn. 
Until withm the last 15 years, there was 
a small herd of wild hogs, that became ex- 
ceedingly fierce. The chmate, however, 
which had always restricted their increase, 
finally overcame them altogether, for the 
whole perished during an unusually severe 
winter. Since that time it has not been 
thought advisable to renew this species of 
stock, which, considermg the nature of the 
food that shipwrecks must sometimes have 
unfortunately furnshed them, must always 
have been objects of horror and disgust. 
During the early part of the summer, gulls, 
ducks, divers, and other wild fowl, lay an 
immense quantity of eggs on the southern 
point, and a party from the house frequently 
sail up the lake and fill ther boat with 
them. At the approach of winter these 
birds migrate to the continent 

Soon after the settlement of the New Eng- 
land colomes, this place became a favourite 
resort of fishermen for the purpose of killmg 
morse and seal. The former are nearly ex- 
terminated, but the latter still afford, during 
the season, a favourite employment to the 
people of the superintendent. They are of 
the species “ Phoca Ursina,” the male 1s 
sometimes eight fect long, and 800 pounds 
in weight, but the female 1s much smaller. 
The colour of the former 1s nearly black, and 
of the latter a dark speckled brown Their 
hair 1s long and rough, and on the neck of 
the male 1s upnght, and a little longer than 
the rest The fore legs are about two feet 
long, and the hinder ones twenty-two mches, 
the feet being divided by five toes, separated 
by a large web, and spreading to the extent 
of twelve meches. They are prodigiously 
strong, swimming at the rate of seven miles 
an hour, and are very tenacious of hfe, often 
surviving the most severe wounds. When 
on shore they lve m families, each male 
being attended by several females, whom he 
guards with great jealousy The young ones, 
at twenty days old, are nearly white, and 
their flesh bears a resemblance to that of 
sucking pigs. The males, when old, are de- 
serted by the females. They then hve apart 
from the rest, and become exceedingly fierce 
and quarrelsome. Their contests are often 
violent and sanguimary, and they inflict 
wounds on each other, not unhke the cuts 
of a sabre. At the termmation of one of 
these battles, they throw themselves into the 
sea to wash away the blood. Although by 
no means so numerous as they werc in for- 
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mer years, they still resort to the island in 
great numbers. They arrive on the north- 
east bar about the middle of January, for 
the purpose of whelping, and remain there 
for the space of a month; when the puppies 
are about twenty-five days old, preparations 
are made for attackmg them Lach person 
1s armed with a club five or six feet in length, 
made of oak or ash, the butt being transfixed 
with a piece of steel, one end of which 1s 
shaped hke a spike, and the other formed 
into a blade As the seals seldom advance 
beyond the summit of the bar, so as to avail 
themselves of its dechvity to famhtate their 
descent into the sea, the assailants approach 
with great caution and silence, and when 
within about 200 yards, rush m between 
them and the water, and commence the at- 
tack. Each man selects the largest as the 
object of his particular pursuit, and strikes 
him, on the back part of the head, several 
blows with the steel spike. He then applies 
the blade, nm the same manner, to the wound 
thus inflicted, and repeats the blows till the 
animal is brought to the ground. The 
strength and fierceness of this species of 
seal 1s so great, that this attempt 1s nat 
| unaccompamed with danger, and when they 
turn on their pursuer, they often ward off 
the blow with much dexterity, and have been 
known to seize the club in their mouth and 
escape An ordinary hand-spike would be 
altogether unavailing, and a musket equally 
so. When driven off this shoal, they land 
again on the north-west bar, where they are 
pursued in the same manner, after which 
they disappear altogether until the ensuing 
year. ‘The chicf value of the seal consists 
in the oil. When the ammal 1s killed, the 
at 1s peeled off with knives The skin of a 
full-grown seal is worth about five shillings, 
and that of a whelp about onc shilling and 
sixpence. The proceeds of the sale, both of 
the skins and the oil, go towards the funds 
of the establishment 

Tue Macpauen Istanps arc situated 18 
leagues N W. of Cape Breton, the same 
distance northward of Prince Edward Isle , 
36 leagues from the nearest point of New- 
foundland; 75 leagues from the French 
settlements of Miguelon and St. Pierre, and 
180 leagues eastward of Quebec With four 
exceptions they form an almost continuous 
chain of land, about 42 mules long, m a 
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nearly N.E. and S W. direction. Amherst 
Island, the most southerly of the cham, 
1s nearly oval in form, having about five 
and-a-half and three and-a-half mules for 
its axis, with an isolated Ill about 260 feet 
hove the level of the sea Its harbour 1s 
the best in the chain, with a narrow but 
straight entrance over a soft ooze bar, fit 
for vessels drawing 11 to 12 feet water. 
Numerous spots of sand ‘almost connect 
Amherst with Grindstone Island, whose 
diameter 1s about five miles Cape Abnght, 
the next in succession, 1s about nine miles 
long and three broad Then follows Entry 
and Coffin Islands. The population consists 
of about 200 fambes, the greater part of 
whom are French Acadians—fishermen 
Ineutenant Baddely, who examined these 
islands, thinks them of igneous origin ,— 
first, by reason of the form of the hulls of 
which they are composed ;—secondly, on 
account of their porphynitic, amygdaloidal, 
vesicular, or lava-hke structure ,—thirdly, 
the geological appearances of the sandstone, 
clays, &c , shown im their displacement, in 
their redness, and even m their friabilty. 
In some places the soil is a rich black mould, 
as at St Vincent’s, and other volcanic 
islands mn the West Indies 

Brion IsLtaND AND THE Birp IsLaNps, 
north of the Magdalen islands, have been 
recently visited by the distinguished orm- 
thologist, Audobon, who thus descnbes the 
‘“ Great Gannet Rock,” which derives its 
name from the numerous birds which breed 
there Mr Audobon says — 


“ For several days I had observed numerous files 
proceeding northward, and marked their mode of 
theht while thus travelling —At length, about ten 
o’clock, we discerned at a distance a white speck, 
which our pilot assured us was the celebrated rock 
of our riahoe After a while I could distinctly 
see its top from the deck, and thought that it was 
still covered with snow several feet deep. As we 
approached it, I imagined that the atmosphere around 
was filled with flakes, but on my turning to the pilot, 
who smiled at my simplicity, I was assured that no- 
thing was in sight but the Gannets and their island 
home I rubbed my eyes, took up my glass, and saw 
that the strange dimness of the an was caused by 
the innumerable birds, whose white bodies and black- 
tipped pimons produced a blended tint of lght-grey. 
When we had advanced to within half a mile, this 
magnificent veil of floating Gannets was easily seen, 
now shooting upwards, as if intent on reaching the 
sky, then ppeiaiaras: fas if to join the feathered masses 
below, and again diverging toward either side and 
sweeping over the surface of the ocean.” 


BOOK II—NEW BRUNSWICK. 
CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, BOUNDARIES, AREA, AND HISTORY. 


Position anp Arga.—New Brunswick forms 
an eastern section of the American continent, 
and 1s situated between 45° 5’ and 48° 20’ 
N. lat., and between 63° 50’ and 68° W. long. 
It is bounded on the N. by Chaleurs Bay, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence (which sepa- 
rates it from the district of Gaspé), and by 
the Ristigouche River, which, i its whole 
course, from its source to 1ts estuary in Cha- 
leurs Bay, divides the province from the 
county of Bonaventure in Lower or Eastern 
Canada ,* on the S. and S.E by the Bays 
of Fundy, Chignecto, and the narrow penin- 
sula which prevents Nova Scotia from being 
entirely insulated ; the county of Westmore- 
land m New Brunswick being divided from 
that of Cumberland in Nova Scotia only by 
a boundary lne drawn from Fort Cumber- 
land to Bay Vert m Northumberland 
Straits (an arm of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence); on the E. by Northumberland Straits, 
which separates it from Prince Edward Is- 
land and the Gulf of St Lawrence, and on 
the E. by the terntones of the United 
States. The boundary lime is so often a 
matter of discussion, that 1t may be accep- 
table to give verbatim the first article of the 
treaty of 1842 (commonly known as the 
Ashburton Treaty) by which it was finally 
arranged. 

“Tt 1s eat agreed and declared, that the line of 
boundary shall be as follows —Beginning at the 
monument at the source of the River St O1X, as 
designated and agreed to by the commissioners under 
the Fifth Article of the Treaty of 1794, between the 
governments of Great Britain and the United States, 
thence north, followmg the exploring line run and 
marked by the Surveyors of the two Governments in 
the years 1817 and 1818, under the Fifth Article of 
the Treaty of Ghent, to its intersection with the 
river St John, and to the middle of the channel 
thereof; thence up the middle of the mam channel 
of the said nver St. John to the mouth of the river 


* The boundary between New Brunswick and 
Canada 1s imperfectly defined. From the western 
extremity of Chaleur Bay, the river Ristigouche was 
adopted instead of “a line along the Tgh lands 
which divide the rivers that empty themselves into 


St. Francis; thence up the middle of the channel of 
the said river St. Francis, and of the lakes through 
which it flows, to the outlet of the Lake Pohenaga- 
mook, thence south-westerly, in a straight line, to a 
point on the N.W. branch of the nver St. John, 
which point shall be ten miles distant from the main 
branch of the St John, in a straight line and m the 
nearest direction , but if the said point shall be found 
to be less than seven miles from the nearest point of 
the summit or crest of the highlands that divide those 
rivers which empty themselves mto the river St. 
Lawrence from those which fall ito the river St. 
John, then the said poimt shall be made to recede 
down the said N.W. branch of the river St. John, 
to a point seven miles in a straight line from the said 
summit or crest; thence in a straight line, in a course 
about S., eight degrees W., to a point where the 
parallel of latitude uf 46° 25’ N, intersects the 
S.W. branch of the St. John’s; thence southerly 
by the said branch, to the source thereof in the 
highlands at the Metjarmette Portage, thence down 
along the said highlands which divide the waters 
which empty themselves into the mver St Law- 
rence, from those which fa!l into the Atlantic Ocean, 
to the head of Hall’s Stream; thence down the 
middle of said stream, till the hne thus run inter- 
sects the old line of boundary surveyed and marked 
by Valentine and Collins previously to the year 1774 
as the 45th degree of latitude, and which has 
been known and understood to be the line of actual 
division between the States of New York and Ver- 
mont on one side, and the British Province of Canada 
on the other, and from said point of intersection W, 
along the said dividing line, as heretofore known an 

understood, to the Iroquois, or St. Lawrence River.” 


The province 1s in form an irregular square, 
contains about 26,000 square mules, and has 
a sea coast 500 miles in length. 

History.—The early history of New Bruns- 
wick 1s comprehended in that of Nova 
Scotia. Under the dommion of France it 
formed a portion of Acadia or New France, 
and its first settlements (of which the records 
are im general vague and unsatisfactory) ap- 
pear to have been almost entirely confined 
to military posts on the St. John, and those 
at Chignecto and Bay Verte. Dr. Gesner, 


the nver St. Lawrence from those which fall into the 
sea, to a point in the 45th degree of N. latitude.” 
But the Ristigouche River divides into two streams, 
which have different sources. [See Map of New 
Brunswick on Map of Eastern Canada.] 


EARLY HISTORY OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


in his recent and valuable “ History of New 
Brunswick,” from which I have obtained 
much interesting detail, says, that the first 
attempt at the colonization of the northern 
part of New Brunswick was made in 1639. 
In 1672 a number of French famihes emi- 
grated to the river Miramichi, and soon 
after several small settlements were formed 
in different places, and a fortified town called 
Petite Rochelle, was commenced near the 
mouth of the Ristigouche. At Beaubair’s 
Pomt and on the island of that name (so 
called m honour of the governor or superin- 
tendent of the colony, Monsieur Beaubair), 
considerable settlements were formed, and 
some traces of cultivation still remain. The 
settlers employed themselves chiefly m hunt- 
ing and fishing, and had an extensive export 
trade, which continued prosperously until 
1757, when it was greatly interrupted by 
English cruisers on the coast. In the :ame 
year their crops failed, and the succeeding 
winter they were reduced to a state of starva- 
tion. To the horrors of famine were added 
those of a pestilence, supposed to have been 
introduced by a vessel wrecked near the 
mouth of the Baie des Vents River, the re- 
maunsof which are still to be seen Two trans- 
ports were despatched from France with 
supphes, for the rehef of these unhappy peo- 
ple, but the vessels were captured by the 
British fleet, and 800 of the inhabitants 
perished. From the wearing away of the 
banks of the nver at Beaubair’s Pomt, where 
great numbers of them were buried, many 
graves have been opened; and in 1842 the 
bones of the early French emigrants were 
seen protruding from the soil, where, at 
resent, a highway descends to the ferry 
ap amen the N.W. branch of the river. 
Most of the habitans who survived fled to 
Chaleur Bay, St. John’s Island, and Mem- 
nancook on the Peticodiac.: Only a few 
colonists remamed at French Fort Cove, 
Canadian Pomt, and Nequaak, which were 
the principal rallying points for the savages. 
After the conquest of Quebec, a vessel, 
having on board the remains of General 
Wolfe, was driven, by stress of weather, 
nto Miramichi river. The captain sent a 
boat and six men on shore to procure water. 
The boat landed at Henderson’s Cove: the 
men were suddenly surrounded by a party 
of armed Indians and soldiers from the fort, 
and murdered upon the spot.- The captain 
of the -vessel, on bemg imformed by the 
pilot of this barbarous massacre, retaliated 
with almost equal brutahty. After »lencing 
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the battery at the Cove, he destroyed the 
settlement at Canadian Point, and, it is 
said, he there put to death the miserable 
survivors of the famine and the pestilence. 
In proceeding to sea he landed at Nequaak, 
and set fire to a large church, from which 
circumstance the settlement has been ever 
since called Burnt Church. 

In 1760 a French fleet was sent to attempt 
the recovery of Canada, which being pur- 
sued by the Bntish squadron, took refuge 
in the Ristigouche, at the town of Petite 
Rochelle, where there were two battenes. 
Captam Byron, the British commander, 
having with difficulty worked his ships up 
the nver, forced the enemy to an engage- 
ment, and succeeded in capturing and de- 
stroying the whole fleet. He then demolished 
the town, and razed the fortifications to the 
ground. The remais of two French vessels 
may still be seen at low-water near Mission 
Point, where several pieces of cannon are 
partially buried im the sand. At the site of 
Petite Rochelle, muskets, swords, bomb- 
shells, with a variety of other warhke instru- 
ments, have been found; and among the 
ruins of the town, china, silver forks and 
spoons, and other articles of luxury, have 
been discovered, evidencing the advanced 
state of civilization of its former mhabitants. 

About 1761, settlers from Great Britain 
and the adjommg colomes began to flow 
into the province. In 1764, the first British 
settler, a Mr Davidson, emigrated from the 
north of Scotland to Miramichi, and m the 
followmg year obtained from the British 
government a grant of 100,000 acres, situ- 
ated on the south-west branch of the Mira- 
mich. He was afterwards joined by a 
Mr. Cort, from Aberdeen, and they soon 
established a valuable trade. The fishery 
annually yielded them from 1,400 to 1,800 
tierces of salmon, and they lived upon good 
terms with the Indians until the commence- 
ment of the American revolution, when the 
savages declared themselves in favour of the 
revolutionists, plundered their stores, and 
decreed the death of every imdividual be- 
longimg to the infant settlement. The arrival 
of the Viper sloop-of-war prevented the 
contemplated massacre. Thirty of the In- 
dians attempted to capture the vessel, part 
of whom penshed in the attempt, and the 
remainder were taken prisoners and sent to 
Halifax. On a subsequent occasion the 
colony was saved from destruction by the 
exertions of a Roman Catholic priest, named 
Cassanette. The first Enghsh settlement on 
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the St. John was formed by some famulies 
from Massachusetts, who, having obtained 
from government the grant of a township 
on that nver, immediately established them- 
selves in the district now known as the 
County of Sunbury. At different times 
during the war they were jomed by Ame- 
rican loyalsts and refugees. The first com- 
mission of the peace for this settlement 1s 
dated 11th of August, 1766, and the Courts 
of Common Pleas were held m Sunbury 
until 17838, when Fredericton was made the 
seat of government. The population at this 
period amounted to 800 souls. 

In 1783 several thousands of disbanded 
troops were removed from New England to 
New Brunswick, and a number of Acadians 
who had established themselves at Frede- 
ricton were removed to Madawaska to make 
room for them. Even here the Acadians 
have not escaped the vicissitudes of fortune ; 
for according to the boundary line laid down 
in 1842, one part of Madawaska district is 
assigned to Great Britain, and the other to 
the United States, and the divisional lne 
has consequently placed the same people 
under two different governments. 

In 1784, New Brunswick was separated 
from Nova Scotia, and made a distinct pro- 
vince. General Carleton was appointed 
governor, and by his judicious—his paternal 
administration — for nearly 20 years, he 
raised the country from almost the state of 
a wilderness to comparative civilization. In 
the year 1809, the duty on Baltic timber 
was advanced to £2 14s. 8d per load, while 
that from the colonies was left free The 
exportation from New Brunswick thereby 
received a great stimulus, and rapidly im- 
creased until 1825, when, from speculative 
over-trading, 1t experienced a severe check, 
from which, however, 1t recovered, and be- 
came as thriving as before. It has recently 
been again depressed. 

In 1826, the east coast of Miramichi was 
visited by an awful conflagration, of which 
the following description, by an eye-witness 
(Mr. Cooney), may probably be acceptable to 
those who, never having been out of Europe, 
have probably but little idea of the fury and 
rapidity with which fires rage after a con- 
tinuation of hot seasons in North America 
and New Holland, when the dry underwood 
and fallen leaves, in addition to the resinous 
quahty of the timber, afford combustible 
materials in the greatest abundance :— 


“ The summer of 1825 was unusually warm in both 
hemispheres, particularly m America, where its effects 
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were fatally visible, in the Atenas of epidemical 
disorders. During July and August, extensive fires 
raged in different parts of Nova Scotia, especially mm 
the eastern division of the Peninsula. The protracted 
drought of the summer, acting upon the andity of 
the forests, had rendered them more than naturally 
combustible ; and this facilitating both the dispersion 
and the progress of the fires that appeared in the 
early part of the season, produced an unusual warmth. 
On the 6th October, the fire was evidently approachin 
Newcastle; at different imtervals fitful ee an 
flashes were observed to issue from diff-rent parts of 
the woods, particularly up the N W., at the rear of 
Newcastle, in the vicinity of Douglastown and Moor- 
fields, and along the banks of the Bartibog. Many 
persons heard the crackling of falling trees and shri- 
veled branches, while a hoarse rumbling noise, not 
dissimilar to the roarmg of distant thunder, and 
divided by pauses, lke the intermittent discharges of 
artillery, was distinct and audible. On the 7th of 
October the heat increased to such a degree, and 
became so very oppressive, that many complaimed of 
its enervating effects. About 12 o’clock a pale sickly 
mist, hghtly tinged with purple, emerged from the 
forest, and settled over it. 

‘“‘ This cloud soon retreated before a large dark one, 
which occupying its place, wrapt the firmament im a 
pall of vapour, and the heat became tormentingly 
sultry There was not a breath of air—an ieasuble 
lassitude seized the people , and a stupifying dulness 
seemed to pervade every place but the woods, which 
trembled, and rustled, and shook with an incessant 
and thrilling noise of explosions rapidly following 
each other, and mingling their reports with a dis- 
cordant variety of loud and boisterous sounds At 
this time the whole country appeared to be encircled 
by a fiery zone, which gradually contracting its circle 
by the devastation 1t made, seemed as if it would not 
converge into a point while anything remained to be 
destroyed A little after four o’clock an 1mmense 
pular of smoke rose 1n a vertical direction, at some 
distance N W of Newcastle, and the sky was abso- 
lutely blackened by this huge cloud, but a lhght 
northerly breeze springing up, 1t gradually distended, 
and then dissipated into a variety of shapeless mists, 
About an hour after, or probably at half-past five, 
innumerable large spires of smoke, issuing from 
different parts of the woods, and uluminated by 
flames, that seemed to pierce them, mounted to 
the sky. 

“ The river, tortured into violence by the hurricane, 
foamed with rage, and flung its boiling spray upon 
the land. The thunder pealed along the vault of 
heaven the hghtning appeared to rend the fir- 
mament For a moment all was still, a deep and 
awful silence reigned over ever g. All nature 
appeared to be hushed, when suddenly a lengthened 
and sullen roar came booming through the forest, 
driving a thousand massive and devouring flames 
before 1t Then Newcastle, and Douglastown, and 
the whole northern side of the nver, extending from 
Bartibog to the Naashwaak, a distance of more than 
100 miles in length, became enveloped in an immense 
sheet of flame, that spread over nearly 6,000 square 
miles! That the stranger may form a faint idea of 
desolation and misery which no pen can describe, he 
must neue to himself a large and pe river, thickly 
settled for 100 mies or more, with four thriving 
towns, two on each side of it, and then reflect that 
these towns and settlements were all composed of 
wooden houses, stores, stables, and barns; that these 
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barns and stables were filled with crops—and that! their passage trom hfe to death: rude and melan- 


the arrival of the fall importations had stocked the 
warehouses and stores with spirits, powder, and a 
variety of combustible articles, as well as with the 
necessary supplies for the appears winter He 
must then remember that the cultivated, or settled 
part of the river, was but a long narrow stripe, about 
a quarter of a mile wide, lying between the mver 
and almost interminable forests, stretching along the 
very edge of its P hpi and all roundat Let him 
then animate the picture by scattering countless 
tribes of wild animals; hundreds of domestic ones; 
and even thousands of men through the interior. 
Having done all this he will have before him some 
idea of the extent, features, and general circumstances 
of the country, which, in the course of a few hours, 
was suddenly enveloped in fire. Amore ghastly, or a 
more revolting picture of human misery, cannot be 
well imagined Nothing broke upon the ear but the 
accents of distress; the eye saw nothing but ruin, and 
desolation, and death ewcastle, yesterday a flou- 
nshing town, contaiming nearly 1,000 inhabitants, 
was now a heap of smoking ruins, and Douglastown 
was reduced to the same miserable condition Of 
the 260 houses and storehouses that composed the 
former but 12 remained, and of the 70 that composed 
the latter but 6 were left The confusion on board 
of 150 large vessels then lying in the Miramichi, and 
exposed to imminent danger, was terrible—some 
burnt to the water’s edge—others burning—and the 
remainder occasionally on fire Dispersed groups of 
half-famished, half-naked, and houseless creatures, all 
more or less myured in their persons, many lament- 
ing the loss of some property, or children, or relations 
and frends, were wandering through the country 
Of the human bodies some were seen with their 
bowels protruding, others with the flesh all consumed, 
and the blackened skeletons smoking, some with 
headless trunks and severed extremities—others re- 
duced to ashes—many bloated and swollen by suffo- 
cation, and lying in the distoited position of their 
last agonizing convulsions Buief and violent was 


choly their sepulchre—unknelled, uncoffined, and 
unknown.’ Upwards of 500 human beings perished. 
Thousands of wild beasts, too, had been destroyed 1n 
the woods, and from their putrescent carcases issued 
streams of effluvium and stench Domestic animals 
of all kinds lay dead and dyimg in different parts of 
the country; myriads of salmon, trout, bass, and 
other fish, lich naieaned by the alkah formed b 

the ashes precipitated into the river, now lay dead, 
or floundering and gasping on the scorched shores 
and beaches; and the countless variety of wild fowl 
and reptiles shared a similar fate. Such was the 
awful conflagration at Miramichi, which elicited the 
prompt benevolence of very many philanthropists in 
the Old and New World, who subscribed £40,000 
for the rehef of the survivors, whose property, to 


the extent of nearly a quarter of a million, was de- 
stroyed ” 
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CHAPTER II. 


TOPOGRAPHY, DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTIES AND CHIEF CITIES, GEOLOGY, 
MINERALOGY, SOIL, TIMBER TREES, AND CLIMATE. 


Puysitcau Aspect.—New Brunswick presents 
much vanety of scenery, and is marked b 

several distinguishing features. The greater 
part of its surface undulates boldly, forming 
several contmuous ridges of high land, as, 
for stance, that whach extends from Maime, 
in the Umted States, to Mars Hull, and 
from thence stretches acioss the country in 
a N.E. direction, and sending off a branch 
to the Ristigouche, nearly reaches Chaleurs 
Bay. ‘The elevations in this and other 
ranges are seldom of any considerable height, 


yet their precipitous acclivities, sharply de- 
fined outhne, and deep ravines, give them 
an Alpine character, while the mech valleys, 
sheltered plains, and noble forests, through 
which rivers and lakes wind in every direc- 
tion, offer many a cheering prospect to the 
eye of the intending settler, by the promise 
they offer of speedy and abundant return to 
dihgent labour. The greater part of New 
Brunswick 18 still an uncultivated, though 
beautiful wilderness, comtaming abundance 
of fine tumber and extensive praimes, of its 
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general aspect it is therefore difficult to 
form, much more to convey, any satisfactory 
idea, except by describing the leading fea- 
tures of the counties, which are in general 
marked by natural, rather than artificial 
limits. 

The chief river, the St. John, which rises 
in the territory of the United States, near 
the source of the Connecticut, and entering 
New Brunswick im or near 47° N. lat., flows 
in a semicircular form through the province 
until 1t disembogues in the Bay of Fundy 
in 45° 20” N. lat., and 66° W. long. For 
85 miles, up to Fredericton, it 1s navigable 
for vessels of 50 tons; thence barks of 20 
tons can ascend to the Grand Falls, which 
are 125 miles higher, above them 1t 1s only 
useful for boats. The Miramichi is second 
only to the St. John in extent and impor- 
tance, and with its numerous tnbutaries 
drains a vast tract of country. Three of 
the N.W. branches spring from a cham of 
lakes in the Upper Tobique country, and 
descending with rapidity traverse the forests 
of the S.W. for nearly 200 mules, then 
uniting the Miramichi becomes navigable 
for large vessels, and, at length, falls mto 
the fine bay of the same name in 47° N. lat., 
and 64° 53’ W. long. The Ristigouche 1s 
also a fine stream, and will be noticed when 
examining the district which it waters New 
Brunswick now contains 13 counties, and as 
the population mcreases others will doubt- 
less be created; according to Dr Gesner, 
there 18 still sufficient space for a county in 
the vicmity of the Grand Falls, one on the 
Tobique River, and one or two m the dis- 
trict of the Ristigouche. The names-of the 
counties are, Gloucester, Northumberland, 
Kent, Westmoreland, St. John’s, Charlotte, 
King’s, Queen’s, Sunbury, York, Carlton, 
Ristigouche, and Albert. Gloucester, Nor- 
thumberland, and Kent, onginally formed 
one county, called Northumberland, which 
extended over an area of 8,000 square miles, 
and possessed a river frontier from the source 
of the Ristigouche to Dalhousie Harbour, 
at the head of Chaleurs Bay, and from 
thence a seaboard along the S. side of the 
bay to the gulf coast of Shediac Island. 
Other counties have also been re-divided. 

St. John’s County extends along the nor- 
thern shore of the Bay of Fundy for nearly 
90 miles, its average breadth being about 
10 mules. It contains the parishes of Port- 
land, Carlton, Lancaster, St. Martin’s, and 
Simonds. The coast lne 1s almost entirely 
composed of barren rocks, especially in the 
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large parish of St. Martin, but owing to the 
vicinity of the city of St. John, the land in this 
county has been very carefully cultivated, and 
in the valleys and less elevated parts, good 
crops of oats, potatoes, and turnips are raised, 
and considerable advance has been made in 
the culture of wheat. Some excellent sam- 
ples of turnips were exhybited in 1846, and 
the produce of the fields where they were 
grown, was stated to be at the rate of 800 
bushels per acre. 

The city of St. John in 45° 20’ N. lat., 
66° 3’ W. long., 1s built on a rocky peninsula 
projecting into the harbour at the mouth of 
the noble river of the same name, and from 
its favourable position 1s the emporium of 
the imland trade of a great part of New 
Brunswick. Much labour has been em- 
ployed in levelling the streets, but several of 
them are still mmconveniently, and im winter 
even dangerously steep. That division of 
the city nearest the entrance of the harbour, 
is called Lower Cove. The principal wharfs, 
docks, and warehouses are situated farther 
to the north. The whole shore 1s lmed with 
timber ponds, booms, and ship-yards, which 
receive the numerous rafts floated down the 
river. It 1s an mcorporated city, divided 
into six wards, governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, aldermen, shenff of the county, 
coroner, common clerk, &c. St. John’s has 
risen into opulence with as much rapidity as 
any city in North America. But httle more 
than 60 years ago, the site of St. John was a 
rocky headland, covered with cedar thickets. 
By the patient industry of American loy- 
alists, the foundation of 1ts present prosperity 
was established. The streets are regularly, 
and on the whole well built. The numerous 
public buildings of stone, brick, and wood 
are many of them remarkable for their excel- 
lent structure. In 1837, a destructive fire 
consumed 115 houses and stores. The loss 
was estimated at £250,000. Several severe 
fires have occurred since, and whole streets, 
including the north and south market wharfs, 
and a new market-house, have been laid in 
ruins. The extreme point of the peninsula 
is occupied by two batteries, military stores, 
and barracks. Steam-boats ply night and 
day between St. John’s and Fredericton. 

Carlton, a town on‘the W. side of the 
harbour, is mcluded in the city, and containr 
several good streets. The harbour of St. 
John 1s safe, commodious, and open at all 
seasons of the year. At its mouth lies Par- 
tridge Island, on which is a battery, light- 
house, and hospital for the reception of the 
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sick emigrants and sailors on their entering 
the quarantine station. Between the island 
and the mainland, 1s a long narrow bar, dry 
at low water, and on the bar is fixed a beacon 
crowned by an excellent light. The fishery 
here is very productive. The population of 
the city of St. John in 1840, was 20,716, 
but the suburb of Portland would add at least 
5,000 to that number. 

Portland continues to increase, and Mr. 
Perley, in his official returns, dated January, 
1847, estimates the city of St. John with the 
suburb of Portland, at 30,000, and the rest 
of the county at 8,000 souls, in all 38,000 
souls—about equal to one-fifth of the whole 
population of the province. The river St 
John, before 1ts entrance into the harbour, 
passes through a fissure in the solid rock, 
which exhibits every appearance of having 
been occasioned by some convulsion of 
nature. The volume of water collected in a 
course of many hundred miles being com- 
pelled to pass through a channel only 150 
yards wide, rushes downwards with extreme 
velocity, forming the falls, which are simply 
a sluice on a grand scale Dr Gesner says, 
“that the ordinary tides of the harbour mse 
below the falls 26 feet; above the falls, their 
common elevation 1s only about 18 mches, 
therefore, the height of the fall outwards 1s 
24 feet 6 mches But the entrance of the 
river at the gorge is too narrow to admit 
the sea on the flood-tide to flow in freely, 
and therefore there is the singular occur- 
rence of a fall inwards at high water, and a 
fall outwards at low water. The time for 
vessels to pass through the narrow opening 
or fall, 1s fixed at three quarters of an hour 
at each ebb and flood, or when the sea and 
river are both at the same level” Mus- 
quash Harbour, to the S W of St John’s, 1s 
a safe and beautiful haven, two mules long, 
and half a mle wide. 

Charlotte County occupies the S W angle 
of New Brunswick, and 1s separated from 
the Umted States by the River St Croix 
It contains ten parishes, viz, St Andrew’s, 
St. Stephen’s, St. David’s, St George’s, St. 
Patrick’s, St. James’s, Pennfield, Grand 
Manan, West Isles, and Campo Bello. Itisa 
hilly country, with ridges of granite rocks 
along its northern boundary ; but it possesses 
much good land, especially m the valleys of 
the numerous streams by which 1t is inter- 
sected. The principal parish, St. Andrew’s, 
contams ¢he shire town of the same name, 
which 1s conveniently situated for commerce, 
on a narrow slip of low land at the N.E. 
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xtremity of Passamaquoddy Bay. St. Ste- 

phen’s, at the head of the navigation of the 
St. Croix, is a thriving town. The parish 
of St. George 1s mtersected by the Maga- 
guadavic, and has an excellent harbour called 
L’Etang. Pennfield parish 1s chiefly settled 
by Quakers. Grand Manan Island 1s situ- 
ated 12 miles S. of the mam land of the 
United States. It 19 25 miles long, with a 
mean breadth of five, having a number of 
islets on its N E. side. A great part of the 
island 1s cultivated: the herring fishery 1s 
extensively prosecuted on its shores; and, 
in consequence of its important situation, 
commanding the entrance to the Bay of 
Fundy, 1s extremely valuable, being so far 
fortified by nature, that a httle assistance 
from art would render 1t invulnerable. The 
perpendicular cliffs are, m some places, 600 
feet high. Campo Bello Island 1s, m length, 
from N. to S, eight miles, with an average 
breadth of two. It1s, for the most part, m 
a state of cultivation. The harbour De 
Lute, on the west side, near the north ex- 
trem@y, 1s large and safe, with a spacious 
entrance. 

Deer Island is twelve miles long and three 
miles broad. It 1s partially cultivated, and 
surrounded by a multitude of small islets. 
The spacious and beautiful inlet of Passama- 
quoddy Bay, which separates the sea-coast 
of New Brunswick from the United States 
territory of Maine, 1s studded with nume- 
rous islets, some of which are richly wooded. 
This noble bay has the advantage of bemg 
free from ice to a greater extent inland than 
any other harbour north of New York. 
The fisheries in this county, im the vicinity 
of West Isles, Campo Bello, and Grand 
Manan, are of much importance. 

The County of Westmoreland, until 1845, 
included the district south and west of the 
river Peticodiac, now erected into the county 
of Albert. It 1s emimently an agricultural 
and grazing county, contaming extensive 
dyked marshes, a few small lakes, and occa- 
sional peat bogs and swamps. The coast 1s 
deeply indented by Shepody Bay and Cum- 
berland Basin; the former receives the Pet- 
codiac, a fine stream, navigable for vessels of 
100 tons burden 33 miles. It was called by 
the French, Petit Coude, (Little Elbow,) 
from its making, 26 miles from its mouth, 
a sudden turn at a right angle called the 
Bend, where the tide flows m and ebbs off 
m six hours. The east-side of the Peti- 
codiac, for 12 miles above its entrance, is 
occupied by Mic Mac Indians. Dorchester, 
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the shire town, is well bwilt and thickly 
populated. A pretty village m its vicinity 
18 called after a Monsieur Believaux, who 
died at the advanced age of 110 years. 
Sackville pamsh borders upon Cumber- 
land Basin. The great Tantamarre marsh 
is situated on both sides of the river of 
that name, and is one of the largest collec- 
tions of fertile sea alluvium in British Ame- 
rica, being twelve miles long, and four miles 
wide. The overflowmg of the sea 1s pre- 
vented by dykes thrown up on the margin 
of the mver and across the creeks, West- 
moreland extends from the boundary be- 
tween Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
and across the peninsula. A swelling ndge 
of land, called Point de Bute, separates a 
small stream called the Aulac, from the 
Missiguash, and forms the boundary line 
between the provinces. Fort Beau Sejour, 
now called Fort Cumberland, was erected on 
the south-western termmation of the ndge, 
where 1t commands the entrance of both 
streams On 1t stands a church and chapel, 
surrounded by fine farms and rich magshes. 
Bay Verte (so called from the salt-water 
grass that grows m the mud and floats on 
the surface,) 1s a narrow and shallow estuary, 
especially at its inner extremity. Shediac 
parish has a good harbour, near the mouth 
of which are two beautiful islands The 
turn of the tide m the Bay of Fundy ex- 
hibits that pecuhar phenomenon termed the 
Bore, which takes place on a much grander 
scale at the mouths of the Ganges, Indus, 
and Mississippi. The waters seem to accu- 
mulate without advancing, until the waves 
attain a considerable perpendicular height, 
and then dash forward with extreme velo- 
city and irresistible force, the loud roar 
striking terror into the animals on the shore, 
who fly towards the highlands trembling 
with alarm. . 
Albert County.—¥rom its recent organ- 
wation this county requires but a brief 
notice. It contains 433,560 acres, of which 
233,700 are granted and located. Its popu- 


| { lation is estimated at 5,660. Its productions 


are similar to those of Westmoreland. The 
parish of Hopewell stretches along the shore 
of Chignecto Bay. Shepody Mountain (as 
it 1s called) 1s the termination of a ndge of 
high land, extending along the boundary of 
the St. John from the S.W. The small 
river of that name ends in a lake, between 
which and the sea an opening has been 
made, to allow the tide to flow in and cover 
a large boggy tract with alluvium. 
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King’s County has a mountainous aspect, 
bemg thickly mterspersed by hills, steep 
declivities, and narrow ravines walled in 
by rocks. The western portion, with the 
exception of the flourishing parish of Green- 
wich, is almost in a wilderness state. King- 
ston, the shire town, is situated on a penin- 
sula, between the Kenebecasis Bay (a branch 
of the St. John) and Belle Isle Bay, and 
communicates with the main-land, only m 
a northern direction, where it adjoins the 
parish of Sussex; improvements are making 
rapid progress, particularly in the latter 
named place, which, from a forlorn and 
dreary desert, has been rapidly transformed 
ito a lovely and luxunant valley, smiling 
with abundant harvests and rich pastures, 
whilst roads, bridges, and public works attest, 
the enterprismg spimt of its mbhabitants. 
The Kenebecasis niver 1s navigable 20 miles 
for vessels of any burthen, 30 mules for 
vesssels drawing seven feet water, and 30 
more for flat-bottomed boats. It has four 
small branches, the Mill Stream, Smuith’s 
Creek, Salmon River, and Trout Creek, which 
afford facilities for transporting timber, and 
sites for flour and saw-mills. The parish of 
Westfield has numerous lakes and streams, 
and abounds with fine timber. The Nerepis, 
after passmg for 12 mules through marsh 
and intervale land, falls into the St. John, 
which then bends abruptly to the N.E, and 
runs m a nearly direct hne for 16 mules. 
This straight section of the mver 1s called 
the Long Reach, and at its head are valuable 
quarnes of excellent gramite, which are now 
being largely worked. 

Queen’s County hes on both sides of the 
St John, and 1s intersected by two important 
tnbutaries of that river, namely, the Washa- 
damoak, the lower part of which may be 
called a lake from the stillness of 1ts waters, 
and the Salmon, which empties itself mto 
Grand Lake. This lake 1s a beautiful sheet 
of water, 30 miles long, and from 3 to 9 
broad, connected with the St. John by a 
narrow and deep channel called the Gemsec 
(so often mentioned im the early histories of 
the province), and with French and Magua- 
pit Lakes by channels opened through the 
alluvium forming the intervales. All these 
lakes and channels are navigable. Gagetown 
(the shire town) 1s pleasantly situated at the 
mouth of the Gemsec, and 1s the shipping 
place for the produce of the district. Long 
Musquash and other islands in this part of the 
St. John, are planted after the subsidence 
of the spring freshets, and produce fine crops 
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The parish of Wickham has mcreasd greatly 
within the last few years. The western 
portion of the country 1s almost wholly un- 
cultivated. The parish of Brunswick con- 
tams a few settlers at the north-eastern 
extremity, but almost its entire surface is 
shaded by a trackless forest; yet tls part, 
and, indeed, the whole county, has great 
agricultural capabihties, besides possessing 
coal fields of considerable extent, and abun- 
dance of fine timber, of which it has fur- 
nished to the port of St. John large supplies 
for many years. 

Sunbury County lies between Queen’s and 
York, and hke them crosses the St John. 
The panshes of Maugerville and Sheffield 
are considered the most productive tracts in 
the province, m consequence of their being 
annually overflowed. It is impossible to 
conceive a scene more luxunant than they 
exhibit in the season of harvest; for upwards 
of twenty miles below Fredericton there 1s 
scarcely an unimproved spot on the banks 
of the St. John, through which run a chain 
of islets as fertile as the mamland. Bur- 
ton and Inancoln parishes are situated on 
highlands, with valuable shps of mtervale, 
the whole of which are im a high state of 
cultivation. At Maugerville the first British 
settlement in New Brunswick was planted, 
and another very early one was formed at 
the mouth of the Oromucto, where there 1s 
now a large village, formerly a resort of the 
Indians, whose graves are sometimes exposed 
by the operations of the plough. Ship- 
huilding, to some extent, 1s carmed on here 
On the north and south branches of the 
Oromucto are many thriving settlements. 

York County occupies the ngher banks of 
the St John for about 50 miles, and contains 
Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick, 
which 1s situated in the parish of the same 
name, in 45° 57’ N. lat , 66° 45’ W. long , 
85 miles distant from the sea coast at St 
John’s. It was formerly called St. Ann’s, 
and was made the seat of government by 
Sw Guy Carleton, in 1785 The town 
stands on a plaim fronting the niver (here 
three quarters of a mile wide), which, curving 
boldly, encloses 1t’on two sides; on the 8 
a range of hills two miles long and half a 
mile wide surround it; and from the oppo- 
site coast, the Nashwaak rolls its broad, and 
sometimes rapid, stream into the St. John, 
which to this point is navigable from the 
sea upwards for vessels of 50 tons burthen. 

Fredericton 1s laid out in blocks of a quar- 
ter of an acre square, of which there are 
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18: the streets are disposed rectangularly, 
some of them bemg a mile long, and, for the 
most part, continuously built on with wooden 
houses. The public edifices are the Province 
Hall (where the provincial assembly and 
courts of justice assemble), the court-house, 
barracks, zovernment-house, hbrary, church, 
chapels, and kirk, and many other structures. 
The population of the parish of Fredencton 
in 1840, was 4,002 souls; but the city of 
Fredericton alone, in 1847, was supposed, by 
Mr. Perley, to contain 6,000 souls. 

Above Fredericton, are the parishes of 
Kingsclear on the S. and St. Mary on the 
N., both settled by disbanded soldiers. 
Queensbury parish was laid out onginally 
for the Queen’s Rangers, and has prospered 
well; but Prince Wilham, settled by the 
King’s American Dragoons, has not been 
equally thnving, the land being much less 
favourable. An average crop of oats in this 
county, of the best quality, 1s said to be 30 
bushels to the acre; but in 1846, there were 
fields in and near Fredericton, which yielded 
60 bushels to the acre. The land (com- 
pnsihg 550,000 acres), purchased from the 
crown by the New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia Land Company, 1s chiefly situated 
between the St John and the 8 W branch 
ofthe Miramich.. The company have spent 
large sums in makmmg roads, clearing land, 
and buildmg houses, mills, and bridges. 
The greater part of their tract 1s of excellcnt 
quality, much of it consisting of upland 
untervale, and they offer hberal encourage- 
ment to-emigrants The town of Stanley, 
formed by this company, 1s, according to Dr. 
Gesner, yearly increasing 1m population and 
prosperity It 1s situated on the borders of 
the Naashwaak, 35 miles above its confluence 
with the St John Douglas parish on the 
N side of the St Jolin, 1s intersected by 
the Keswick River. 

Carlton County mcludes all the upper part 
of the St John, so far as it flows through 
Bnitish territory A portion of 1t containing, 
by estimate, 2,700,000 acres, has been 
claimed by the province of Canada, since 
the settlement of the disputed boundary 
with the United States. The first pamshes, 
after leaving York, are Woodstock on the 
W., and Northampton on the E., both 
granted to provincial regiments disbanded 
m 1815. The lands of these settlements 
are well cultivated and exceedingly produc- 
tive. At the north-western extremity of 
Woodstock, the Meduxnikeag (a broad, rapid 
stream, with almost mnumerable branches) 
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empties itself into the St. John; both banks 
of which, from Woodstock to the mouth of 
the Tobique, 50 miles above, are more or less 
m progress of cultivation. ; 
Wakefield parish contains, and is sur- 
rounded by flourishing farms. The thriving 
village of the same name, 12 miles from 
Woodstock, 1s very picturesquely situated. 
The extensive parish of Kent comprises the 
remaining and least settled part of the course 
of the St. John The Presqu’ile 1s a con- 
siderable stream; but from its numerous 
rapids, scarcely navigable, even for canoes 
One of its branches bends along the base of 
Mars Hull, and receives the brooks descend- 
ing from the side of the mountain. Mars 
Hillis about five miles and-a-half west of the 
river St. John, and one hundred from Fred- 
ericton ; and has a degree of interest attached 
to it, from the circumstance of its being the 
point fixed on by the British commissioners 
as the commencement of the range of high- 
lands forming the boundary of the United 
States. The mountain 1s about three miles 
in length, with a base of upwards of four 
miles, an elevation of two thousand feet 
above the sea, and one thousand two hun- 
dred above the source of the St. Croix; 
near the summut 1t is almost perpendicular 
As it 1s the highest pomt m its vicimity, the 
prospect commands a great extent of tern- 
tory: immediately beneath stretch the vast 
forests, whose undulations, clothed with 
the funereal green of the fir, and the bril- 
hant verdure of the birch, resemble stupen- 
dous waves, the more elevated spots rising 
above the others, hke towers on the ocean. 
The mountain cham, of which Mars Hill is 
only an insulated poimt, pursues its course 
to the northward, leaving within its range 
Bear Mountaim-and Moose Mountain. Blue 
Mountain, near the Tobique, 1s the next 
eminence of any considerable altitude in this 
portion of the Alleghany chai. In this 
county, the St. John receives its largest 
tributaries, the Tobique from the E., the 
Ristook or Aroostook from the W. About 
eighty miles from its mouth, the Tobique 
divides ito four branches. The extreme 
sources of this river wind “among naked 
mountains far m the mtenor, where the 
native wild animals find a retreat, and the 
beaver lives m safety withm his dwelling.” 
Formerly there were large forests of the 
valuable white and red pine im the vicmity 
of this stream, but most of them have been 
destroyed by fires. Spruce, cedar, larch, 
are still abundant, and there are also groves 
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of beech, birch, and maple. The mouth of 
the Tobique is occupied hy an encampment 
of Melhcete Indians. The Aroostook falls 
into the St. John two miles above the To- 
bique, and, with its branches and contiguous 
lakes, will afford a water communication 
equal to four hundred miles in extent. Fuif- 
teen miles above the Tobique, Salmon River 
(so named from its having formerly abounded 
in that fish), flows into the St John. About 
five miles above are the Grand Falls The 
St John, in the midst of its stately course, 
is suddenly compressed into a narrow gorge, 
three quarters of a mule long, flanked by 
steep and overhanging chiffs, from JOO to 
150 feet high, at the termination of which, 
a ridge of rocks changes the hitherto un- 
broken volume into one vast body of turbu- 
lent foam, which thunders overaperpendicular 
precipice, 58 feet im height, mto a deep 
vortex among huge black rocks, whence the 
river rolls out impetuously through a channel 
still more confined in width than the previous 
one, forming a succession of cataracts for 
about a half a mule, the picturesque effect 
bemg increased by crags of every form, 
which, in several places, shroud the water 
from sight. A sudden turn in the river, at 
the Grand Falls, forms a httle pmnacle, on 
which a pretty village has been built, which 
is interesting from its romantic position. 
The isthmus of the falls 1s one of the oldest 
military posts in the province; and since the 
settlement of the boundary question, the 
government has commenced clearing land 
and fortifymg this important part of the 
frontier. Twelve miles above the fall, Grand 
River, enters the mam stream, which, a few 
miles higher, receives the Madawaska, on 
whose banks 1s an Acadian settlement of that 
name. Thesoil 1s fertile, and the population 
is steadily increasing. It 1s stated by Dr. 
Gesner, to imeclude both sides of the St. 
John, from the Grand Falls to the mouth of 
the St. Francis, upwards of 40 miles; and 
he adds, that there are a few groups of farms 
and clearmgs beyond these hmits. Havimg 
briefly surveyed the counties bordermg on 
the Bay of Fundy, upon the St. John and 
the United States frontier, we procced to_ 
examine those on the coast of the Gulf of | 
St. Lawrence and Chaleurs Bay. 

The New Brunswick shore, along the gulf 
of St. Lawrence, is low and sandy, covered 
with trees of a stunted growth, and skirted 
with extensive marshes, large deep mosses | 
and long sand beaches, formed by the con- 
flicting currents of the gulf, and the different 
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rivers that pierce the shore. The coast hne 
of the magnificent Chaleurs Bay, which 1s 
85 miles long, and from 16 to 30 broad, 
commencing in 47° 58’ N. lat., 64° 30° W. 
long., is similar to the Gulf shore, but in 
several places there are perpendicular cliffs 
of some height. 

Kent Ceunty, so named in honour of his 
royal highness the Duke of Kent, extends 
from Shediac harbour to the south extre- 
mity of Miramichi Bay, having about 50 
miles of coast, with several small but good 
harbours. The settlements are chiefly con- 
fined to the Gulf shore and the banks of 
the rivers along the tide-way. The Aca- 
dian-French constitute a considerable pro- 
portion of the population, and have formed 
themselves into numerous compact villages. 
The Richibucto, on which 1s built the 
shire town of Liverpool, 1s about 65 mules 
long, and rolls into the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, through a safe and capacious harbour, 
438 miles S of Pomt Escumimac. In its 
greatest width at the entrance it 1s not more 
than a mile, and often does not exceed 200 
feet. The tide flows 22 mules from its 
mouth, affording a sufficiency of water for 
large vessels, canoes navigate to its source, 
whence there is a small portage to the 
Salmon River, whose source 1s unknown, 
but which flows for 80 miles to the S.W., 
and falls into Salmon Bay, at the head of 
the Grand Lake in Queen’s County. The 
banks of the Richibucto, for nine miles from 
the sea, are low and sandy, but further in- 
land the country assumes an easy and gra- 
dual elevation, indicating by a better growth 
of timber a more fertile soil. The Chebuc- 
touche rises also in Kent County, 1s 36 miles 
long, falls into the gulf 20 mules to the 
south of Richibucto, and 1s navigable for 
schooners 12 miles from its mouth, to which 
extent the tide reaches This river 1s re- 
markable for its abundance of large and 
excellent oysters. The county 1s divided 
into nine parishes, two of them are quite 
uninhabited, and the others but scantily 
populated, yet much of the land is of 
good quality, and well adapted for the cul- 
tivation of grain. The whole surface 1s 
exceedingly level, and, on an average, its 
elevation does not exceed 20 feet above the 
sea. The coast affords valuable fisheries. 
Herrmg and mackerel are sometimes so 
abundant, as to be employed in manuring 
the soil. In the pamsh of Dundas 1s the 
tine harbour of Cockayne; in that of Wel- 
ington is Buctouche harbour. 
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Northumberland County, although those 
of Kent and Gloucester have been taken 
from it, is still the largest in the province. 
The principal river 1s the Miramichi, which, 
40 years ago, was only known to a few fur 
traders, and 1s now of considerable impor- 
tance, owing to the timber trade and fish- 
eries carned on by its hardy and enterprismg 
mhabitants. The Miramichi falls into the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence in 47° 10’ N. lat., 
64° 40’ W. long., forming at its estuary a 
capacious bay, enclosing several islands. 
Chatham, the county town, is situate on the 
south bank of the Miramichi. On the 
opposite banks are the towns of Newcastle 
and Douglas, which have, phoenix-lke, msen 
from thew ashes, they and other villages 
having been entirely destroyed 1n the terrific 
conflagration of 1825, (described mm p 222.) 
Two mules below Douglas town, on the 
opposite side, 1s the prosperous village ot 
Nelson, in the pansh of that name. Seven 
mules above Chatham the Miramichi divides 
imto two branches, one running S.W., and 
the other N.W. The tide extends about 
15 miles up the S W. branch, beyond the 
point of junction, and the banks are settled 
nearly 45 mules from the tide-way, up to 
which point large-sized vessels can load and 
unload. from hence to the river Tauk, 
(45 muiles,) small craft, hghters, and barges 
arrive from Chatham and Newcastle, and 
proceed through the New Brunswick Com- 
pany’s termtory, for 40 miles further ; the 
SW. branch of the Miramichi contaiming 
more water, from the junction of the Tauk 
when it agam ascends to the northward, 
than the Thames from London upwards. 
The N W. arm of the Miramichi 1s more 
rapid and rocky, and consequently less navi- 
gable than the S W. branch: there 1s, how- 
ever, httle obstruction to canoe navigation 
for about 80 mules, to where it meets the 
tide, 17 miles above the harbour. The 
source of the 8.W. branch 1s m the county 
of York, near the Tobique, 12 miles from 
the St. John the commencement of the 
NW. branch 1s not known, the country 
being there httle explored. The former 1s 
about 189 miles long before reaching the 
latter (which 1s 100 miles in length), each 
of them receive several streams of from 20 
to 40 miles long. The sea-coast of the 
Miramichi 1s low, but mland the country 
rises in some places, consisting of extensive 
and nch intervales, m others of a rugged 
rocky description. The country in general 
has scarcely yet recovered from the deso- 
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lating effects of the great fire, but the 
establishment and operations of the New 
Brunswick Company will, it 1s to be hoped, 
facihtate the settlement of so fine a ter- 
ritory. 

Gloucester County joins Northumberland 
on the E. and S., and is bounded on the 
N. by Chaleurs Bay. From its extensive 
sea-coast and numerous rivers, this county 
has great facilities for fishmg and lum- 
bering; but its soil and chmate are both 
favourable to agricultural pursuits, especially 
to the growth of gra. Bathurst (formerly 
called St. Peter’s), the shire town, 1s plea- 
santly situated on a beautiful bay of the 
same name. It was formerly the boundary 
between the Mohawk Indians of Canada 
and the Mic Macs of Nova Scotia, and was 
the scene of many a sanguimary conflict. 
Four rivers empty themselves into Bathurst 
harbour, of which the Nepisiguit 1s by far 
the most important. This river descends 
from some lakes near the head waters of 
the Tobique (with which it is connected 
by a short portage), and flows in a deep 
and broad stream for about 20 mules, when 
its channel, which 1s of granite, forms 
a perpendicular chff 140 feet high, over 
which it descends by four leaps or steps 
with great violence. For the rest of its 
course (about 80 miles) it 1s a rapid and 
tumultuous stream, unnavigable except for 
canoes and rafts. The parish of Saumarez 
comprises the headland and islands situated 
between Miramichi and Bay Chaleurs At 
the entrance of the bay are the islands of 
Shippegan and Miscou. The former 1s 20 
miles long, has a tolerably fertile soul, and 
is mhabited by Acadian French; the latter, 
forming the extremity of the cape, 1s 21 
miles mm circumference. When visited by 
Mr M‘Gregor in 1819, 1t was tenanted by 
a disbanded Highland soldier and his family, 
three of whom were drowned 1n attempting 
to cross to Shippegan. Mauscou, Poksudie, 
and Caraquette Islands, are mbhabited by 
foxes; the two last form a safe entrance to 
Caraquette Harbour. The coast 1s low, flat, 
sandy, and hghtly covered with spruce and fir 
for two or three miles inland. From Miscou 
to Miramichi, and indeed to Shediac, the 
coast 1s skirted by large lagoans, some of them 
twelve miles long by three miles wide, which 
famhtate the coast navigation of small craft. 

Ristigouche County occupies the most north- 
erly portion of the province. The Ristigouche, 
or Big River, which rises near Temisquata 
Lake, and 1s supposed to be more than 220 
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miles long, with a general course E.N.E., 
nourished by numerous tributary rivers and 
streams, and forming, at its estuary, a large 
and commodious harbour. The entrance of 
the Ristigouche is about three mules wide, 
formed by two high promontones of red 
sand stone, with a bold opening unencum- 
bered by bar or shoal, and contaiming up- 
wards of nme fathoms water. Two mules 
from the mouth is the town of Dalhousie, 
with a broad river channel six or seven 
fathoms in depth, which may be said to 
extend for 18 mules, thus forming a safe and 
commodious harbour for the largest class 
ships. About 116 mies from Dalhousie is 
the compact village called Campbelltown. 
At upwards of 200 miles from its embouchure 
whither the tide flows, the Ruistigouche 1s 
above a mile wide, and from thence, to 
within 40 miles of its source, it is navigable 
for barges and canoes. For 70 miles from 
Chaleurs Bay, the Ristigouche is flanked on 
either side by two stripes of high but level 
land, extending generally a mile back with 
a few promiment elevations, occupying the 
very edge of the water, and maintaining a 
position somewhat hke the bastions of a 
fortress. The scenery m this county is 
exceedingly impressive; wherever the eye 
wanders nothing is to be seen but an almost 
incalculable number of lofty hills, imter- 
spersed with lakes, rivers, and watcrfalls, 
glens and valleys; some of the mountains 
are clothed with the tall and beautiful pine 
—others sustain a fine growth of hard wood; 
many have swampy summits, and several 
termimate m rich meadows and plains; in 
form some are conical, others exhibit con- 
siderable rotundity ; many lank and attenu- 
ated, and not a few of the most grotesque 
shapes. Sometimes the precipitous banks 
of the river are 300 feet above its bed, and 
at every bend, which 1s about once in six 
miles, the voyager 1s deceived with the ap- 
pearance of entering a well sheltered lake; 
but at about 70 mules from the sea, the 
country becomes comparatively level, and 
all the way to the head of the Ristigouche 
is a fine, bold, open territory, consisting of 
a nich upland, skirted with large tracts of 
intervale, and covered with a dense and 
unviolated growth of mixed wood, n which 
large groves of pine are very conspicuous. 
This fine county 1s but very thinly settled, a 
large portion 18 yet unexplored. Mr. Per- 
ley, the active and intelligent government 
emigration agent for New Brunswick, in 
a Report dated the 10th of November, 
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1845, thus speaks of the province as a/! 
field for emigrants:—‘“If the difficulties 
attendant upon the settlement of a new 
country be taken ito consideration there 
can be no doubt that much has been effected 
in New Brunswick, withm the bnef period 
which has elapsed since its first settlement 
by British subjects; yet all that has been 
done is but comparatively tnflimg when 
considered with reference to the extent of 
country yet ungranted and uncultivated, 
and the abundant resources it possesses. 
As a field for the pursuits of agriculture, 
the prosecution of commercial enterprise, 
and the formation of flourishing settlements, 
this colony offers powerful imducements. 
It is blessed with a rich and productive 
soul; it abounds with trees of the greatest 
utility and value, and it 1s watered by mnu- 
merable nvers and streams. It rejoices in 
skies that are bnght and cheerful, and a 
climate salubrious in the extreme, congenial 
to the growth not only of the necessaries 
but many of the luxunes of hfe: above all, 
it has the happmess to enjoy British institu- 
tions and forms of government modelled 
upon their prototypes in the mother country, 
which secure British laws and British free- 
dom to all 1ts mhabitants.” 

Grotocy.—New Brunswick presents the 
same general course which the principal for- 
mations of North America assume, namely, 
a direction of the rocky strata from S.W. 
towards the N.E., or vece versa, or on hnes 
parallel to the border of the Atlantic. A 
spur of the Alleghany cham of mountains 
enters New Brunswick, crosses the river 
St. John, forms Mars Hill and other em1:- 
nences, extends in a N E. direction to the 
sources of the Miramichi, and other rivers, 
and gradually disappears towards the Cha- 
leur Bay. Another slightly elevated mdge 
crosses the Schoodic river and Cheputnec- 
ticook lakes, to the Bull Moose Hill m 
King’s County. Mr. Gesner says, these 
elevations form anticlinal ridges, against 
which the stratified masses lean, or they 
border 1mmense troughs, contammg the 
secondary and tertiary formations. They 
are chiefly composed of granite, sienite, trap 
rock, and porphyry. 

In a country so little cleared, its mimute 
geological features must necessarily be 1m- 
perfectly known. A granite mdge crosses 
the Cheputnecticook mver and lakes, and 
sends off a branch that finally reaches the 
St. John. Granite also occupies large tracts 
in Northumberland and Gloucester, and ap- 
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pears on the banks of the Nepisiguit. A belt 
of sienite and trappean rocks—ten miles in 
breadth, and at a distance of ten miles from 
the Bay of Fundy reaches from the Kenne- 
becasis along the northern boundary of the 
county St. John, to the new county of 
Albert. The Silurian rocks, which include 
red and dark-coloured flags and slates, sand- 
stone, freestone, shelly, and compact hme- 
stone, black and lead-coloured shales, con- 
retionary limestone, and grey miucaceous 
sandstone are found in various places, gene- 
rally running from S.W. to N E., and highly 
mehmned. 

Mr. Gesner enumerates the following as 
the principal useful rocks and minerals of 
New Brunswick :— 

Granite, sienite, roofing slate, porphyry, 
mica slate, talcose slate, hmestone, hydraulic 
hmestone, marble, alum slate, coal, graphite 
(or plumbago), ochres, 1ron ores (abundant), 
manganese ores, galena (or lead ore), grind- 
stone, freestone, sulphuret of copper, ame- 
thyst, agate, jasper, hornstone, thompsonite, 
stilbite, apophylhte, hornblende, feldspar, 
chlorite, garnets, talc, asbestus, magnesite, 
carbonate of hme, sulphate of barytes, gyp- 
sum, potter’s clay, fire clay, sulphate of iron, 
tourmaline, serpentine, 1ron sand, 1serime. 

Springs —Salt, sulphurous, carburetted 
hydrogen, ferrugmous. 

The Silunan rocks frequently contam 
organic remains, and in a section on the 
Ristigouche River and Chaleur Bay, Mr. 
Gesner noted the following features in de- 
scending order :— 


STRATA. 
Impure grey and blue 
limestone 
Calcareous and  argulla- 
ceous shales 


Earthy rotten shale 


Wenlock hmestone 

Compact blue limestone 

Fnable sandstone 

Shelly limestone 

Compact blue and grey 
impure limestone in 
black, blue, and _ red 
shale 

Grey and brown 


sand- 
stones . 


Compact limestone 
» sandstone 


aceous and calcareous 
slates 
Coralline marbles 
Conglomerates . 
Clay slate 


ORGANIC REMAINS 
Producta spirifera, ortho- 
cera, trilobites 
Crinoidea, Cyathophyllum 
turbinum 
Atrypa aspera, with nume- 
rous testacea and corals. 


Producta, terebratula, Cya- 
thophyllum = turbinum, 
Cyathophyllum hexago- 
num 

Encrinal remains 


Tentaculites ornatus, pro- 
ducta, terebratula, co- 
rals 


Enermal remains. 


Corals 
No organic remains 


No organic remains 


The carboniferous series, viz.; conglome- 
rates, sandstones, shales, limestone, clay-1ron 
stone, coal, and trap, similar to those of the 
coal-fields of Great Brita, extend along the 
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coast in nearly horizontal strata, and in the 
interior, especially at Westmoreland, are in- 
clined in angles varying from 20° to 40°. 

MinErats.—New Brunswick possesses an 
extensive coal-field, which commences at 
Bay Verte, and crosses the isthmus between 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. It occu- 
pies the whole of the counties of Kent and 
Sunbury, the chief part of Queen’s, York, 
and Northumberland, a part of Albert 
County, and nearly all Westmoreland: on 
its S. side it is 145 miles m length, on 1ts 
N.E. about 110 miles- the area 1s estimated 
at 7,500 to 10,000 square miles, or nearly 
one-third part of the whole area of the pro- 
vince. This immense coal-field presents a 
low and level surface, excavated by water- 
channels, and, mn general, not elevated more 
than 40 feet above the level of the sea. The 
coal, so far as known, 1s bitummous. A 
variety of cannel coal has been found in 
Albert County. The contemplated hne of 
railway from Halfax to Quebec would inter- 
sect this coal-field, and open a vast tract of 
country for settlers. 

A deposit of copper ore has been dis- 
covered on the banks of the Nepsiguit 
River, in the county of Gloucester, by Mr. 
Stevens. The metal, a green carbonate, 1s 
seen cropping out at the surface, nearly in a 
honzontal bed, about eight mches in thick- 
ness. A specimen, assayed in Cornwall, pro- 
duced 53 per cent of very fine pure copper. 
Mr Fredenck Burr states, that the green 
carbonate 1s most smgularly mtermixed with, 
or disseminated through, a thin stratum of 
imperfect coal or hgnite, much m the same 
manner that the metallic ores are usually 
blended with their accompanying veinstones. 
An approach may, however, be observed to 
parallelism between the carbonate of copper 
and the enclosing layer of coaly matter. 
The specific gravity of the ore differs, of 
course, im proportion to the quantity of 
copper contained in the specimen, which 1s 
generally full one-half of the entire mass, 
but appears to vary from rather more than 
two and-a-half to about three. 

Both the upper and under surfaces of this 
remarkable bed are very distinct and well 
defined, exhibiting the fibrous and vegetable 
structure of the hgmte. It is covered by a 
few feet of alluvial soil, and rests on a thin 
stratum of conglomerate, containing rolled 
pebbles, which, at this pomt, covers the pre- 
vailing formation of the tract, a reddish 
sandstone, which probably rests upon the 
granite which Mr. Stevens describes as being 
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seen within about half a mile of the spot. 
Clay slate is also known in the same neigh- 
bourhood, some of the beds being used for 
roofing. 

It is well known, that water charged with 
copper in solution, is, by the introduction of 
iron, made to precipitate the metal. The 
deposit of lignite occurring with the copper, 
is evidently derived from dnfted vegetable 
matter; and from the mode in which the 
copper is interspersed throughout the mass, 
it would appear that the water on which it 
floated was, at the same time, saturated with 
a solution of copper, and that both the 
organic and mineral matter subsided to the 
bottom together, forming the singular com- 
pound now under consideration, and over 
which, probably, at a subsequent period, the 
alluvial covermg was dnifted. 

Fossils are numerous m the coal-fields of 
New Brunswick: many are of great size. 
“In general,” says Mr. Gesner— 


““ Every vestige of their leaves has disappeared, and 
nothing remains but the simple impression; but 
sometimes the leaf 1s seen in a thin paper-hke lamina 
of coal, and even in the centre of clay-1ronstone balls 
every fibre of the original vegetable texture is beau- 
tifully delineated. 

«“ The fossil trees are of different kinds, and occur 
under a variety of circumstances At the South 
Joggins, on the shore of Cumberland Basin, and in 
the face of a cliff, they are situated at mght angles 
to the planes of stratification, or stand perpendicular 
to the strata; and as their roots are sometimes found 
attached, they evidently flourished on the spot The 
only rele of the former living tree 1s the bark, which 
has been converted into coal, and still bears the ori- 
ginal flutings, furrows, and leaf-scars of the plant. 
The cylindrical trunks have been filled up with sand- 
stone, shale, &c., and now represent the original trees 
in solid stony columns, from 20 to 60 feet in length, 
and sometimes upwards of 4 feet in diameter. 

In New Brunswick these fossil trees lie  paslaboe 
in and between the strata, so far as they have yet 
been observed In some instances they have been 
changed into coal; in others, this change has been 

artial, and parts of many trunks on the shores of 
Chimento Bay aie composed of sandstone, iron 

yrites, sulphate of barytes, and other minerals. At 
Bathw st, Carriboo River, and other places, the trees 
have been mineralised by copper, and their trunks 
have been worked out of the rocks and disposed of 
for copper ore, yielding 75 per cent. of pure metal. 
Large stems are found composed altogether of sand- 
stone, apparcntly run in a mould lke that of the 
iron-founder. In some of the large stems the hg- 
neous fibre remains perfect and distanct: these are 
often mineralized by sulphate of barytes, or calca- 
reous spar; they resemble rotten ash, and split length- 
wise very readily. There is still another variety of 
large fossil trees in which the whole of the trunk has 
been changed into a compact lignite: the orginal 
bark now appears in coal, and when removed from 
the fossil, the tree resembles & peeled oak. 

“ Stuymaria are very numerous; and they are fre- 
quently found with theur leaves attached and ex- 
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tending in all directions from their trunks into the 
shales and sandstones. Lepidodendra, calamites, 
sigtllarta, asterophyllites, Pecopteris lonchitica, and 
other well-known fossils, are abundant. The fire- 
clays beneath the coal are most frequently loaded 
with stegmarza, as observed by Mr W E Logan in 
South Wales, and in the undeilays of the coal of 
Pennsylvania. Among’ the coal-bearmg strata there 
are sometimes thin layers of limestone containing 
shells, of which the modiola and cypris are most 
common; with them fossil fish have been found 
these remains are of fresh water, and occasionally 
of marine origin. Sulphurous springs are common 
in the coal-field, and their waters are used by the 
inhabitants in the cure of cutaneous diseases ” 


There are 19 limestone quarries in St. 
John’s, and 2 in Carleton. Freestone quar- 
ries—2 m Westmoreland; 11m King’s County; 
2in Sunbury; 3 in York; 1 in Carleton; 
4.1n Northumberland ; 31m Gloucester, 3 in 
Kent. There are 7 grindstone quarnes m 
Westmoreland, and 2 in Northumberland , 
a slate quarry in Gloucester, 2 coal mines 
in Queen’s, and 1 in Westmoreland, a man- 
ganese mine in Gloucester, and a salt mazi- 
ufactory in King’s county 

Sows vary according to the two great 
classes into which rocks are divided, viz, 
those formed by the agency of fire, or of 
water. The disintegration of these rocks as 
stated in Nova Scotia, afford various soils, 
differmg from each other im their chemical 
combinations, and adapted to the growth of 
various vegetable products. There are ex- 
tensive deposits of alluvial matter scattered 
by currents over New Brunswick, generally 
from N. towards the S, often far distant 
from the place whence they were separated 
from the mountain rocks. In Westmoreland, 
Sussex Vale, and the Grand Lake districts, 
there are red and _ claret-coloured soils, 
covering plams that would otherwise have 
been far less favourable to vegetation The 
counties of Charlotte, St John, and King’s, 
contain tracts of granite, sienite, and trap 
rocks, which, when decomposed and finely 
pulverized, yield wheat, oats, potatoes, and 
Indian corn. The trap rock soil contains 
much potash, and almost always produces 
hard wood, such as beech, birch, oak, maple, 
ash, and butter-nut 

Kent and Sunbury have a mch, mellow 
covermg ofearth Along the coast of the Bay 
of Fundy the soil produced from greywacke 
or grauwack, talcose slate, and hmestones, 
yields groves of cedar, fir, spruce, hacmatack, 


and small pines, with laurel bushes and_| 


cranberry.bogs. The soils derived from lime- 


stones, gypsum, conglomerates, red marle; 
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of various degrees of tenacity. The alluvi- 
ums forming the best mtervales, are a dark 
brown mould, from 1 to 20 feet in thickness, 
and never require manure. They are called 
“beaver meadows,” from having frequentiv 
been formed by these industrious ammals 
constructing dams across the rivuicts to 
supply water, where they could be protected 
from their enemes. From the Amencan 
frontier across the river St. John, betwecn 
Woodstock and Madawasca, m a NE. di- 
rection to the Ristigouche and Chaleurs 
Bay, a superior soil is derived from the 
extensive groups of calcareous, argillaceous, 
and silicious rocks. The shores of New 
Brunswick contain abundance of marine 
plants and shells, which furnish excellent 
manure, and some of the soils where slightly 
subjected to the action of fire when burning 
off the timber, are thereby improved. 
Climate — New Brunswick, lke other 
portions of the North American continent, 
partakes of the extremes of heat and cold; 
the thermometer sometimes rising to 100° 
F during the day, and falling in the forest 
during the mght of the same day to 50°. 
The North Pole, overspread to a vast extent 
with perpetual ice and snow, sends forth a 
W and N.W. wind, which, even in the 
hottest months of the year, produce a 
freeamg effect The S. wind 1s always 
warm, a S W. wind produces during the 
summer, dense fogs along the shores of the 
Bay of Fundy, which do not extend above 
15 or 20 miles into the interior, where they 
are dispersed by the warm air. A shift of 
wind during winter or summer, will produce 
in 24 hours a totally different temperature ; 
and wherever the land 1s not cleared the 
melting of the snow 1s retarded in spring, 
and the ice appears m autumn sooner than 
mm the open and cultivated country. The 
climate of the coast, which 1s humid, differs 
from that of the tenor, whichis dry. At 
St John’s the range of the mercury is from 
23° below zero to 88°, at Fredernickton from 
35° below zero to 95°. The chmate of New 
Brunswick differs but httle from that of the 
state of Maine, Eastern Canada, the north 
shores of Lake Huron, and part of the Mi- 
chigan territory In summer, twilight 1s 
seen after nine o’clock in the evening; and 
dayhght begins at two m the morning. The 
Aurora Boreahs 1s brilhant at all seasons. 
The followimg table and the appended remarks 
idicate the extremes of temperature, the 
daily average of temperature, the prevailing 


sandstone, and shales, are very fertile, and, winds and weather throughout the year :— 
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Meteorological Tuble for Frederwton, N. Brunswick, 
Lat 45° 57’, Long. 66° 45’. 





Fahrenheit 
Thermometer Days of Wind 
@ .) pe a rm me is 
Monthly | 2/2 (TEIS |= |s |w In| s| 3 tale 
Pl eiIRel(2 & a] Ps jai 
m™ |x <|O5 ad 
January 92 112 117 | 24] 4/—} 7] 6114] 24] 2/1 
February . {29 {19 | 24 | 34 | 2| 4} 41 2hi6) 23) 1]— 
March 36 130 | 33 | 20 | 231 2] S5i—] 1] 22) 2] 2 
Apnl . (44 (36 | 40 | 14 | 12) 4/11{—] 3} 221 7}— 
May 493/44?! 37 | 10 | 20] 1} 7|—| 3} 18) 8} 5 
June 504/461| 484] 28 | 19] 1110|—|—} 15] 6] 9 
July 73 (583) 654| 14 | 20/—-] 7] 2} 2} 18} 3]10 
August 75 1643] 693] 12 | 17/—| 9) 4] 1) 23] 3] 6 
September |661[563] 613] 16 | 17;—] 10} 2] 1] 17] 5) 8 
October 53 |42| 4711 20 | 141] 8|_—]| 9} 22) 7} 2 
November [34 /28 | 31 | 16 | 11) 5|—J14/—| 15) § 3 
December {16 {11 | 133) 24 | —|—]} 9114] 8} 26/—] 2 
Mean and * 
ater” p {454 |379] 41g] 22 [159/17] 87 |44|58|245)52/47 


ist The severest cold of the winter usually con- 
tinues from the 2ist of December to the 21st of 
March, when the common range of the mercury 1s 
at sunrise between 20° and 19°, and at two pm 
between 5° and 30° thovgh changing towards the 
middle of March, to 37’ and 43° 1n the heat of the day. 
It 1s worthy of observation, that there are, during 
this season, fifteen days in which the mercury remains 
below 14°, and only five days in which it does not 
freeze: a nomarkable instance of the severity of an 
American winter 1n latitude 46°, which is the parallel 
ee central parts of France, and the north of 

Ond From the 21st March to the middle of April, 
the thermometer ranges at sunrise between 19 and 35°, 
and at two, p.m. between 35° and 46° From the 
middle to the end of April, a great mcrease in the 
temperature 1s evident mlehough dt sometimes freezes 
shightly in the mornings, yet the mercury frequently 
reaches to 55° and 64° in the heat of the day. 

3rd During May, the mornings continue cold, 
(being in five cases below freezing, and only two at 
temperate,) yet the change in the temperature at 
mid-day is remarkable, being often 62° and 72° 

4th. June, July, and August are very similar in 
their temperature The range in the morning 1s 
commonly from 55 to 66, and at mid-day, from 71 to 
84 In these three months, and until about the 
15th September, the thermometer is, during thirty- 
eight days, at two p m above summer heat, exhibiting 
a singular contrast to the extreme coJd of the winter, 
such as is scarcely to be found im any other part 
of the world. 

Sth. After the middle of September there 18 a rapid 
decrease in the heat of the mornings The ther- 
mometer mm October at sunrise, on eight or ten days, 
is below freezing From the 15th or 20th November 
to the same time in December, it freezes regularly, 
though not severely, in the mornings In the latter 
month indeed, it mostly remaims below freezing 


The prevailing summer winds are from 
the W S W. and South. 

The winter season is firmly established at 
the end of December or begmning of Janu- 
ary, but the deepest snows fall in February, 
or early in March, to the depth of 8 to 12 
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inches, when boisterous storms sweep the 
snow with great fury along the face of the 
open country, leaving some places bare, and 
raising m others immense drifts or banks. 
These violent storms seldom last more than 
one or two days. The vernal equmox 
generally brings strong ‘gales from the S., 
accompanied by a thaw. Ice disappears in 
the bogs, lakes, and rivers, soon after the 
first of April , ploughing begins at the end 
of the same month, when summer wheat 
and oats are sown; 1n May vegetation rap- 
idly advances, gardening is commenced; 
potatoes are plantcd, and barley sown before 
the end of May. Turnips are sown in the 
middle of July, when hay-making com- 
mences. Barley 1s reaped in August, wheat 
and oats im September. Potatoes and tur- 
nips are left under ground until the middle 
or end of October, and parsnips are best if 
not dug up until spring. Cucumbers, salads, 
cabbages, cauliflowers, asparagus, and indeed 
all the culinary vegetables known m Eng- 
land, arrive at perfection, as do also apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, damsons, currants, 
goosebernies, strawberries, and raspberries 
Grapes when sheltered ripen m the open air. 
These products mdicate that the chmate 
offers no impediment to emigration. 

Mr. Hooper, after 13 years’ experience in 
the North American colonies, speaking of 
New Brunswick, says :— 

“The chmate is yearly meliorating its mgours, 
the winters are by no means so severe, or of the 
same duration, as ten years since, and the reason, to 
a philosophical mind, is obvious The rapidity with 
which settlers are clearing the forest, and opening to 
the light of heaven the face of the earth, gives to the 
sun’s influence a much greater space of country 
ann y, and, as a natural consequence, the snows 
melt more early and rapidly, the winters are conse- 
quently shorter than formerly Twenty years since, 
the winter commenced early in November, and con- 
tinued generally till the end of April, making nearly 
a six months’ winter, but within the last five or six 
years there has been no dead winter until Chnstmas, 
and the spring has usually opened in the early part 
of April, making the winter of little more than three 
months’ duration It cannot, with all the variations 
of climate, be said with propriety that the full dura- 
tion of winter 1s more dca four months. Though 
the cold is intense for nine or ten weeks, the air 18 


dry and elastic, and free from the chilling moisture 
of a British winter.” 


The remarks as to amelioration of climate 
must be considered applicable to the interior, 
rather than to the sea-coast or adjacent dis- 
tricts ; for the following table of the opening 
and closing by ice of the river St. John fo 
24 years, does not indicate any favourable 
change. 
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Opening and Closmyg of St. John Rwer at Fredericton. 


Year| Opened | Closed |D#y8 
open 


— ee 


Remarks 


Dec 26, moved and 

closed again. 

935 \{Dec. 6, opened and 
\ closed; Ap 10, 1ce jam 

Nov. 19, moved; 22, 


226 i 


199 


closed. 
219 Cee opened; 29, 
220} Nov. 16, men crossed 
206 


205] Ap 21, moved, 24, jam 

206 {Nov 24, opened and 
closed. 

208 


236 
221 
214 


Nov 25, moved, Dec 
19, closed. 


fNov. 27, Steamer Fred- 
L erieton sailed 





212 ; 
Nov 21, moved, Jan 

202 21, moved. 

227 

225 


236 | Mar 29,moved, 1ce jam 
Nov 24, opened, Dec 
20| 254 


15, Steamer arrived, 

Dec 16, closed again 

13} 208} Stcamer St John sailed 
t 


Note —The average period during which the river 
remains open 1s 218 days it will, therefore, be shut 
147 days, or two-fifths of the whole year In 1832, 
the river was open for the shortest, and m 1847, for 
the longest period of which we have any notice 


But whatever may be the duration of 
winter, or the heat of summer, the salubnty 
of the province is unquestionable. In the 
Journal of the House of Assembly for 1846, 
there 1s a return of the pensions allowed by 
the province to old soldiers and their widows 
during the year the number thus pensioned 
from the revenues of New Brunswick 1s 
small; but the longevity of the pensioners 
is remarkable. The return 1s dated March, 
1846, 1s made for each county, and gives the 
name, residence, and age of every pensioner 
In Carlton County, 20 pensioners—one of 112 
years of age (George Sinnett); one 98; one 
92; and the others averaging from 70 to 90 
York County, 36—three of 90 and upwards; 
11 of 80 and upwards; 12 of 70 and up- 
wards Charlotte County, 36— one 10] 
years of age (Susanna Watman); 16 ranging 
fiom 80 to 97 years of age; and 12 from 70 
upwards. The other counties present simular 
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mstances of longevity, such as would not 
probably be found in any other country 
among an equal number of persons of the 
same class. The salubrity of the climate is 
thus forcibly attested. 

The autumn in New Brunswick, as in other 


, parts of the North American continent, 18s a 


season of great beauty and dehght. Every 
tint of colour is observable in the woods, the 
air 1s dry and clear; and m November that 
pecuhar change termed the “ Indian sum- 
mer,” with its serenity and blandness, its 
expansive and brilliant aurora at mght, and 
highly charged electrical state of the earth, 
breaks what would otherwise be a long winter. 
Shocks of an earthquake werc felt in 1663, 
in 1827, and in 1839. Diseases are few and 
comparatively simple. 

VEGETABLE Kinepom.—Timber Trees.— 
The lumber trade 1s so considerable a source 
of wealth, that a bnef description of the 
principal forest-trees of British America 
may be useful For more detailed accounts, 
Sir A B Lambert’s splendid work on Ame- 
nean Pines, Mr Perley’s “ Report,” and 
the Canadian Naturalst, by Mr. Gosse, 
may be advantagcously consulted. The chief 
American timber for commercial purposes 
is of the genus punus, which meludes the 
resinous evergreens termed pines and spruces, 
mostly to be found between the 43rd and 
50th parallel of latitude in great perfection, 
where they generally cover the low grounds 
and valleys, forming what 1s termed “ soft 
woodlands” Among the principal of this 
class are the white pine (pznus strobus) ; 
the red pine (penus rubra), the black pine 
(poinus negra); hemlock (punus Canadensis) ; 
the spruce (piunus nigra and alba), the 
balsam, or fir (penus balsamea); the tama- 
rack (pinus pendula), the cedar (thuya occe- 
dentates) About ten species of pimcs exist 
in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prnec Edward’s Island, and Newfoundland. 
The difference between the pime and the 
spruce 1s in the arrangement of their fohage 
In the pme, two, three, or five thread-hke 
leaves are united im the same sheath. m 
the spruce, the shorter leaves are attached 
singly round the branch, or upon its oppo- 
site sides 

The penus strobus, or white or yellow pine, 
known in England as the Weymouth pine, 
1s a majestic and beautiful tree, of which 
some specimens have been found on the 
Columbia river, 250 feet high, and 50 feet 
m circumference. When growmg in open 
situations 1t 1s feathered to the ground, and 
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rises in the form of a pyramid. In Canada 
and New Brunswick it 1s occasionally found 
150 feet Ingh, with a diameter of five to six 
feet, at three feet from its base. In New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia the white pine 
13 the first tree to take possession of barren, 
deserted lands, and the most hardy in re- 
sisting the impetuons storms of the ocean. 
The age these trees attain 1s not known: 
1,500 annular divisions have been counted. 
| The colder the situation the slower the 
growth, and the harder the timber. For 
nearly three-fourths of 1ts height the trunk 
18 single, the limbs short, and disposed one 
above another, the head 1s formed by a 
few upnght branches. The wood 1s soft, 
‘light, of fine texture, easly wrought, dur- 
able, and not lable to split when exposed to 
the sun On dry and elevated lands the 
| yvood 18 harder, of a coarse grain, and marked 
by more distinct concentrical circles When 
' seasoned, it may be thus compared with the 
| larch and spruce, taking for a standard the 
oak at 100 :— 


Weight 
Woods. ofa jStffness | Strength {Toughness 
cubie foot 
Ibs 
White Pine 28 95 99 92 
Amencan Larch | 385 to 41 79 103 134 
Llack Spruce 29 72 86 102 


The white pine 1s equally adapted to 
furnish masts for the largest ships of war, 
or to be applied to the most ordinary pur- 
poses in our dwellings. If properly sea- 
soned before use, 1t has no tendency to dry 

rot; and the unquahfied assertion, too fre- 
quently made, that all British American 
pine 1s bad, and all Baltic timber good, 1s 
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both in England and America, has shown, 
that when used for outside purposes, it 
should be allowed to dry thoroughly before 
being painted; and that unless sufficient 
time be given for the vegetabie juices to 
evaporate, white pine will suffer from the 
dry-rot m the same manner as other timber 
under hke circumstances. An instance is 
mentioned of a church in Hertfordshire 
bemg fitted up with the choicest oak, and 
mstantly paimted with several coats before 
the vegetable principle had exuded. In a 
very few years, the beautiful work in the 
chancel was obliged to be taken down, per- 
fectly rotten; and, at this time, the greater 
part of the pews are 1n a simular state.” 

The value of this description of pine for 
masts of large ships 1s very great. In 
Murray’s “ British America,” mention 18 
made of two masts for 74-gun ships in the 
dockyards at Plymouth, which measured 
108 feet im length, and a roller that was 
everywhere 3 feet m diameter Such a 
tree must have been 200 feet long, with 
a diameter of 5 or 6 feet 

It 1s essential to the durability of timber 
that it be cut at the penod of the dark 
moon. There appears to be an ascent and 
descent of some sap or vegetable hfe im 
trees thirteen times in the year, rising and 
waning with the moon This has been 
specially noted with timber growing in tro- 
pical countries. The American government 
are so well aware of the influence of the 
moon, that the timber supphed for their 
ships of war 1s required to be girdled or 
felled at the dark moon, between the 20th 
October and 12th February. Wlute pine 
logs, 1f stripped of their bark, will remain 


uninjured thirty years; if not, they are 
attacked by large worms Stumps left im 
the ground resist the mnfluence of heat and 
moisture many years 


‘not supported by facts 

| Mr Perley states, that at “one of the 
; pubhe docks in England, a very extensive 
i granary of four floors, of 9,200 square feet 


im area, and which contains about 9,000 
quarters of grain, has been built entirely 
of colonial white pme, with the exception 
of the upnghts, which are of red pine. It 
has now stood 20 years, and 1s stated to 
be mm every respect perfectly sound and 
unwarped. It was allowed to remain five 
years to dry before paintmg, and up to this 
time has been pamted but thnce. The 
architect states, that he considers it hkely 
to stand 90 years. An extensive outside 
fence of white pme was put up in England 
23 years since, and 1s still perfectly sound ; 
it also was allowed to remam five years 
to dry before pamtmg. All experience, 


Larix Americana.—A larch—hacmatack 
of the Indians—tamarack of the Dutch— 
termed also pinus larix. Leaves deciduous, 
cones oblong, margin of the scales bent 1n, 
bracts fiddle-shaped. Mr. N. Gould, an 
American merchant of high scientific ac- 
quirements, who has travelled extensively 
in the United States and British America, 
informs me, that the hacmatack grows gene- 
rally throughout the North-Eastern States 
of the Umon and British Amenica, but is 
found in the largest quantities in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island. The timber 1s straight-grained and 
fitted for small spars of ships; Mr. Gould, 
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however, mentions having the mammast of 
a vessel of 659 tons made of 1t—and states 
that 1t works roughly—is rather given to warp 
—is hard, strong, and very durable. Inthe 
colonies it is generally used as a building 
timber, both for houses and small craft; 1t 1s 
particularly approved for knees to fasten the 
beams of ships, and the butt of the stem, 
one of the principal roots forming the angle 
required. Treenails made of it are also 
considered to be of very supenor quality. 
It 1s not a timber of commerce, nor 1s 1t 
used to any extent, but for house and ship- 
building m the colonies. It 1s sometimes 
sawn into deals, but never shipped as hac- 
matack deals, being occasionally called yuni- 
per, or red spruce, though more generally 
confounded with spruce and hemlock, and 
shipped as inferior goods. Hard working 
and warping deals, however valuable on the 
score of strength and durability, are not 
esteemed in the home market, where soft- 
ness of grain, freedom of working, and 
absence of warping, have given a preference 
to the white or yellow deal of America. 
The wood burns with a crackling noise, and 
though not so easily ignited as most of the 
pine tribe, when once blazing, burns with 
great briskness, giving out fervent heat ; 
and, therefore, im great request for the fuel 
of steamboat engmes in Canada and the 
United States Colonial vessels built of 
this wood are notonously durable, inferior 
to none but teak or British oak, and ex- 
cepting in one imstance, (the Bratsh Mer- 
chant,) there 1s no record of such vessels 
having been destroyed by dry rot; whilst 
in several cases, the oak and other ma- 
ternal surrounding, and attached to the hac- 
matack, has been found destroyed by dry rot, 
while the larch has remained perfectly free 

Sir A B. Lambert, in his splendid work 
on the pines, describes two species of Amer- 
ican larch—/larzx Americana and lariz ma- 
crocarpa—the latter characterised by smaller 
cones and more drooping branches. Mr 
Perley thinks there is no real foundation for 
the distinction, and lariz mecrocarpa 1s not 
now considered a distinct species, but merely 
a variety of the /arzzx Americana, the difier- 
ence being occasioned by the influences of 
soil and situation, which so much affect all 
the resinous trees. Linnzeus states that 
' ‘arch trees live to the age of four hundred 
|xears; but, judgmg from the number of 
concentrical circles in large trees, they would 
seem to attain even a greater age in New 
Brunswick. 
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Michaux the younger says, “The wood 
of the American larch is supenor to any 
species of pine or spruce, and unites all the 
properties which distingmsh the European 
species, being exceedingly strong and singu- 
larly durable.” Tredgold says 1t 1s extremely 
durable in all situations, failing only wherc 
any other wood would fail. Tibenus caused 
the Naumachiarian Bndge, constructed by 
Augustus, and afterwards burnt, to be re 
built of larch planks brought from Rheetia. 
Among these was a trunk 120 feet in length, 
which excited the admiration of all Rome. 
Wnibeking, in his celebrated work on bridges, 
says that larch is preferable to the pine, 
the pineaster, or the fir, for constructing 
the arches of wooden bridges. In some 
parts of Kamschatka it arrives at a con- 
siderable size, and is there used for ships, 
which last extremely well. Paimters, from 
the time of Pliny to that of Raphael, trusted 
their works to this wood, which the Roman 
naturalist styles immortale lignum. For ship 
planks it 1s much used; and few descrip 
tions of wood, if any, are supenor to 1t for 
this purpose. It 1s exported largely to 
Great Britain for railway sleepers, for which 
it would seem to be admirably adapted, not 
only from its strength and durability, but be- 
cause 1t bears the driving im of bolts and 
nails better than any other kind of resmous 
wood It is pecularly adapted for floormg- 
boards in situations where there 1s much 
wear, and for staircases; m the latter, its 
fine colour when rubbed with oil, renders it 
greatly preferable to any pamted wood, not 
for reasons of economy alone, but also from 
its appearance. It 1s cqually well suited on 
the same account for doors, window shut- 
ters, and many other purposes. It makes 
excellent treenails, little, 1f at all, inferior to 
those of the acacia, or locust tree. The 
wood of the larch tree 1s said to be much 
improved in hardness by barking the trees 
mm spring, and felling them late m the au- 
tumn. The wood becomes very hard by 
seasoning, burns with difficulty, and does 
not readily absorb water. It 1s stronger 
and much tougher than oak, but not so 
stiff, and it has been recommended by 
Tredgold that, with a view to improve the 
stiffness of the wood for joists and beams, 
further experiments should be made of 
barking trees some time before they are 
felled From the form of the tree, barking 
could be easily accomplished as far as neces- 


sary 
The Duke of Athol’s celebrated larches 
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were planted im 1736. In 1831, at 95 
years of age, one of the Athol larches is 
said to have contamed 368 feet, or seven 
loads eighteen feet, which, at the present 
price of Baltic fir (pinus Silvestris, or Scotch 
fir), would be worth about £43. The duke 
who planted them was burned in a coffin 
made from the largest, which measured 106 
feet in length. He planted about 8,000 
acres with this tree, in the neighbourhood 
of Dunkeld and Blair Athol. 

In Switzerland the larch abounds, and 
the dwellings of the peasantry attest its 
durability as a bmiding timber. The Ro- 
mans when first acquainted with the larch, 
during ther German wars, lost no time in 
bringing it down from the Alps by the river 
Po, thence to be conveyed to Rome for 
building purposes. Vitruvius bears evidence 
of its value, as building timber. Pliny says, 
“This tree is the best of the kind that bears 
rosin ; it rots not, but endures a long time.” 
And this assertion of Pliny’s 1s well borne 
out by what is stated as a fact—that the 
immense floating palace or ship, built by 
the emperor Trajan, as a summer residence 
on Lake Nerni, of cypress and larch, having 
been weighed up, the timber was found sound 
after 1,400 years’ immersion. It 1s worthy 
of remark, that this vessel appeared to have 
been sheathed with lead, fastened with cop- 
per nails, double planked, and caulked with 
lmen rags, payed over with Greek pitch 
{asphaltum). In Russia, whilst the exporta 
tion of oak is permitted, the larch 1s a 
government monopoly, for the national pur- 
pose of ship building, and its exportation 
prohibited. Of the apphcability of larch to 
purposes of ship building, and of its dura- 
bihty, we find the followmg notices :—“ In 
the year 1809, larch timber, grown by his 
grace the Duke of Athol, was first used for 
the British navy in buildmg, at Woolwich 
dock-yard, the Serapis store-ship; the Sybille 
fnigate; the bottom of a lighter; and for 
piles driven into the mud alternately, wet 
and dry; and m all the various situations, 
proved a strong and durable timber.” The 
Athol, of twenty-eight guns, was also built 
entirely of larch of the same growth; and, 
at the same time, the Niemen, of Riga tim- 
ber. After their first courses of service they 
were both examined, when the Niemen was 
found in a decayed state, and condemned 
accordingly, whilst the Athol was again put 
into commission, and after a second course 
of service again examined, and agam found 
sound; and she has ever, from that to the 
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present day, endured the incessant wear and 
tear of a store-ship, in every climate for 30 
years. It was also observed, that during 
the period that this timber lay in Woolwich 
dock-yard, exposed to the weather, neither 
the heart nor the sap-wood exhibited de- 
composition, nor did lichen or fungus grow 
thereon. 

Pinus Nigra —The black spruce, some- 
times called red spruce, most abundant 
between the parallels of 44° and 53°, consti- 
tutes a thin part of the forests of New Bruns- 
wick, and of Prince Edward Island, grows 
70 to 80 feet- high, with a diameter of 18 to 
24 inches, regularly diminishing from base 
to summit. Leaves four-sided, scattered on 
all sides of the branches, erect, straight, cones 
ovate, scales oval, with undulated margins, 
close-toothed at the apex, trunk smooth, 
(that of the pines 1s rough) branches hori- 
zontal, not declming hke those of the true 
Norway spruce; distinguishing properties, 
strength, hghtness, and elasticity. It fur- 
nishes fine yards and topmasts, and 1s fre- 
quently used for the knees of vessels, which 
are formed of the base of the trunk and one 
of the principal roots, and are said to possess 
great strength and much durability. By 
many, the wood of the black spruce 1s pre- 
ferred to that of the white pme; for flooring, 
it furnishes the spruce deals of commerce, 
which now constitute one of the largest and 
most valuable exports of New Brunswick 
These deals are of the uniform thickness of 
3 inches, not less than 12 feet m length, 
and 9 mches in breadth The most usual 
dimensions are 9 and 11 inches in width, 
and lengths of 12, 14, 16, 18, and 21 feet 
Spruce battens are 12 feet long, 7 inches m 
width, and 24 mches in thickness. The 
manufacture of spruce deals commenced in 
New Brunswick about the year 1819, and 
has since been increasing. The erection of 
steam saw-mills within a few years, has 
greatly mcreased this branch of business, 
and enhanced the value of spruce logs. 

From the young branches of the black 
spruce is made the salutary drink known by 
the name of “spruce beer,” which in long 
voyages 1s found an efficacious preventative 
of scurvy. The twigs are boiled in water, a 
certain quantity of molasses or maple sugar 
as added, with a little yeast, and the mixture 
18 left to ferment. The essence of spruce is 
obtained by evaporating to the consistence 
of an extract, the water in which the sum- 
mits of the young branches have been boiled 

The leaves and buds of the black spruce 
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are not known to be eaten by any living 
thing except the “ spruce partridge,” which 
picks the buds in the spring of the year, 
whence it derives its name, and its bitter 
flavour. 

Abies Alba, the white spruce, is found in 
the same countries as the preceding, but not 
quite so far north. From the unpleasant 
smell of the fohage, it is sometimes called 
“cat” spruce. 

The leaves of both encompass the branches, 
but those of the white spruce are less numer- 
ous, longer, more pomted, at a more open 
angle with the branches, and ofva pale bluish- 
green; the cones are also peculiar, bemg of 
a lengthened and oval form, above 2 inches 
in one direction, and 6 or 8 lines in the 
other ; the dimensions vary according to the 
vigour of the tree, but the form 1s unchange- 
able. Scales loose and thin, with entire 
edges unhke those of the black spruce; the 
seeds are rather smaller, and ripen a month 
earher ; trunk more tapermg than the black 
spruce, inferior in stature, rarely exceeding 
50 feet mm height, and 16 inches in diameter 
at three feet from the ground; bark hghter 
coloured. Wood used for the same purposes 
as the black spruce, but inferior m quality. 
Fibres of roots used by the Indians for stitch- 
mg their bark canoes. Branches not used 
for beer on account of their unpleasant 
odour. 

Both the black and the white spruce are 
easily propagated by their seeds, or by trans- 
planting into proper soils ; they afford one of 
the most dense and compact screens, or shel- 
ters from the wind, that can be made by 
trees. They are cleanly, comparatively of slow 
growth, durable, and live to a great age. 
They abound in thick masses, of stunted 
growth, on the rocky shores and inlets of the 
Bay of Fundy. Their fine dark green, 
conical tops, contrast strongly with the snow 
during the cold season, and they form one of 
the most striking characteristics of a winter 
scene on the seaboard, living and thriving as 
they do, where other trees could scarcely 
obtain foothold,’ and seeming to bid defiance 
both to the ocean and the storm, even during 
a combination of their utmost strength. The 
white spruce was the most northerly tree 
seen by Dr. Richardson on the Coppermine 
River, within 20 miles of the Arctic Ocean ; 
it attains a height of 20 feet. 

Pinus Rubra.—The red pine, called by the 
Hudson’s Bay people the Jumper, extends 
from beyond Lake Supenor, to the 42nd 
parallel ; 1t is chiefly found mingled with the 
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white pine, or in small tracts byitself. Dr. 
Richardson found it in swampy situations, 
from York Factory to Point Lake, mm 65° N., 
but very dwarfish, seldom exceeding 6 or 8 
feet in length. The leaves are of dark green, 
in pairs, 5 or 6 inches long, and collected in 
bunches at the extremity of the branches; 
flowers bluish the first month of their appear- 
ance; cones ovate, comic, rounded at the 
base, about half as long as the leaves, without 
thorns, scales dilated mm the middle, shed 
their seeds the first year; height of trees, 
70 or 80 feet ; diameter, 2 feet and upwards, 
trunk uniform in size for two-thirds of its 
length. Wood, a fine compact grain, heavy 
from the resinous matter with which it 1s 
impregnated ; highly esteemed for strength 
and durability in ship-building. Deck planks 
have been procured 40 feet in length without 
aknot The Canadian red pine differs from 
the Norway pine, with which it is sometimes 


confounded , the Norway-pine is a species 
of spruce. ; 
Abies Canadensis —Hemlock spruce 1s 


found as far N. as 51°, and 1s natural to the 
coldest regions of North America; leaves, 
6 or 8 hnes long, flat, numerous, and irregu- 
larly disposed 1n two ranks, and downy at 
their unfolding. Height, 70 to 80 feet; 
diameter, 2 to3 feet , umform for two-thirds 
of its length; and if the concentric circles 
in the wood are to be considered as an indi- 
cation of age, it requires two centuries to 
reach full growth. Its used for sleepers of 
railways, for wharfs, or mines, where it 1s 
constantly wet; and for lath-wood. The 
bark 1s extensively used in tanning. 

Abies Balsamifera—Pinus Balsamea.—A 
beautiful evergreen tree, in open situations fea- 
thered to the ground, and rising in a pyramidal 
shape to the height of 30 feet or morc , and on 
these accounts, much planted for shrubbery 
and park scenery in Great Britam. The body 
tapers from a foot in diameter at the surface 
of the ground, to 7 or 8 inches at the height 
of 6 feet. When standing alone, and develop- 
ing itself naturally, 1ts branches, which are 
numerous and thickly garnished with leaves, 
diminish in length in proportion to their 
height, and form a pyramid of perfect regu- 
lanty. The leaves are 6 or 8 hnes long, and 
are mserted singly on the sides, and on the 
top of the branches; they are narrow, rigid, 
and flat, of a bright green above, and a sil- 
very white beneath, whence the name of the 
tree 1s probably derived. The cones are 
nearly cylndrical, 4 or 5 inches long, and 
an inch in diameter, and always directed 
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upwards ; this characteristic also belongs to 
the silver fir of Europe, and distinguishes 
these species from others of the fir tribe, 
whose cones are turned towards the earth 
The famons Canada Balsam 1s procured from 
this tree, 1t 1s found im small blisters or 
vesicles in the bark, extracted by mceision, 
and received in a hmpid state, as a greenish 
transparent fluid, acnd, into a shell or cup 
The Indians use it for fresh wounds, and 
also take 1t mternally. Perhaps there 1s 
not a better varnish for water-colour paint- 
igs, than that which 1s preparcd from this 
hquid resm. The branches of this, as well 
as the hemlock, are used by the Indians, and 
Canadian voyagers, to sleep upon. In their 
winter voyages, they scrape the snow imto 
heaps with their snow-shoes, making a 
kind of snow wall on each side of their 
lair, then strewing the ground with young 
branches, properly laid down, wrap them- 
selves in their blankets, and thus sleep, 
when the thermometer is many degrees 
below zero. 

Pinus Banksiana or Rupestres —The gray 
chipd, or scrub pine, 1s found farther N than 
any other pme. Michaux says, “in the 
environs of Hudson’s Bay, and the great 
Mistassin lakes, the trees which compose the 
forests a few degrees farther S., disappear 
almost entirely, in consequence of the seve- 
mty of the winter, and the stemhty of the 
sou. The face ofthe country 1s almost every- 
where broken by imnumerable lakes, and 
covered with large rocks, piled upon each 
other, a.d usually overgrown with large 
black hchens, which deepen the gloomy 
aspect of these desolate and almost unim- 
habited regions. Here and there, m the 
intervals of the rocks, are seen a few indiv1- 
duals of this species of pine, which fructify, 
and even exhibit the appearances of decrepi- 
tude, at the height of three feet One hun- 
dred and fifty miles further S., 1ts vegetation 
18 more vigorous, but 1t 1s still not more than 
eight or ten feet high: and in Nova Scotia, 
where it 1s confined to the summit of the 
rocks, 1t does not exceed this stature ” 
The leaves are united im pairs in the same 
sheath, but disseminated over the branches, 
instead of beimg collected m bunches at the 
extremity , about an imch long, flat on the 
interior, and rounded on the exterior face 
The cones commonly 1n pairs, of a gray or ashy 
colour, about two inches long, always poimt 
im the same direction as the branches, natu- 
rally assume an arching shape, which gives 
them the appearance of horns, are extremely 
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hard, and do not open to release the seeds 
until the second or third year. 

A pine of gigantic size has been discovered 
by Mr D Douglas, W. of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; one specimen (not the largest blown 
down,) was measured by him, and found to 
be 215 feet in length; circumference, 3 feet 
from the grsund, 57 feet 9 inches; and 134 
feet from the ground, 17 feet 5 inches. 
Cones, 12 to 16 inches in length, and 11 m 
carcumference They are two years acquiring 
their full growth, when the trunk 1s partly 
burned, the resm which exudes 1s sweet and 
used as sugat The seeds are roasted for 
food, and made into cakes. This magnificent 
pine 1s termed Sambertrana. 

Thuya Occrdentalis —W ite cedar, a hand- 
some and useful tree, which grows chiefly in 
marshes to the height of 40 or 50 feet, and 2 
feet in diameter ; leaves evergreen, small and 
curiously imbricated or lopped over each 
other; branches slender and usually pen- 
dant, bark fibrous and strmgy, flowers 
scarcely visible, cones very small, rugged, 
of a greenish, and subsequently, bluish tint 
Michaux states that he counted 277 annual 
layers in a trunk 2] inches m diameter, at 
5 feet from the ground, and 47 in a plant 
only 8 inches thick at the surface, which 
proved it to be then 50 years old Wood— 
white, hght, soft, fine-grained, and easily 
wrought When sufficiently seasoned, and 
exposed some time to the light, 1t 1s of a rosy 
hue, and has a strong aromatic odour, which 
it preserves as long as it 1s guarded from 
humidity The perfect wood resists the suc- 
cession of dryness and moisture for a great 
length of time, and this constitutes 1ts great 
value for fencmg Rails of spht cedar have 
been known to last from 50 to 60 years when 
deprived of the bark Shimmgles of white 
cedar have been known to last upwards of 
30 years, when sawed imto very thm 
boards, used for the construction of hght 
boats, especially for those used in the whale 
fushery 

Mr Perley says, that the supenor fitness 
of this wood for various household utensils, 
has given rise in the Umted States to a dis- 
tinct class of mechanics, called ‘“‘ cedar 
coopers,” who principally fabricate large and 
small tubs, pails, churns, and other house- 
hold utensils, as well for export as for home 
consumption This ware, instead of becoming 
dull, hhe that of other wood, becomes whiter 
and smoother by use. It 18 esteemed the 
best wood im which to preserve oils. Char- 
coal, highly esteemed m the manufacture of 
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gunpowder, is made of young stocks about 
an inch and-a-half in diameter, deprived of 
their bark. The seasoned wood affords a 
beautiful lamp-black, lhghter and more 
intensely coloured, though less abundant 
than that obtamed from the pme. 

Arbor Vite—American—A_ species of 
thuya, abounding in favourable situations, 
such as sedgy swamps and borders of lakes, 
between the parallels of 45° and 48°. Two 
varieties, the “ striped-leaved” and the 
“ sweet-scented.” height, 40 feet; diameter, 
about 2 feet: growth, extremely slow. The 
valuable properties of the wood are well 
known. 

The cedar generally escapes the ravages 
of the dostrichus pintperda, the most de- 
structive of the msects which commit great 
ravages on the fir tnbe. ‘This httle am- 
mal,” says Mr. Perley, “introduces itself 
into the cellular mtegument of the bark, 
and succeeds in dividing it from the trunk. 
The separation of the bark prevents the 
circulation of the sap, and hence results 
the mevitable death of the tree. In dense 
groves of trees of the fir tribe, where only 
a few are felled, these msects multiply 
rapidly on the tops and branches which 
are left after the removal of the trunk, 
and they thence extend to the stand- 


ing timber, attacking generally the oldest: 


trees, and those which have any defective 
jart. Young and thrifty trees resist their 
attacks.” 

The leafy trees of British America are 
composed chiefly, of the quercus, two species 
—gray and red oak; of juglans, one—the 
walnut, or butternut; of acer, five—the white, 
red flowering, sugar or rock, moose wood, 
and low maple; of cornus, one—the dog- 
wood ; of the betula, four—the canoe, white, 
yellow, and black birch; of alnus, two— 
common and black alder; of cerasces, two— 
the wild and the northern cherry; of popu- 
lus, two—the balsam poplar (balm of Gilead), 
and the American aspen; of fagus, two— 
white and red beech; carpinus, two—Ame- 
rican horn-beam and iron wood; of fraz- 
enus, two—white and black ash; of sal, 
three—the black, champlam, and shining 
willow; ulmus, two—the white and red elm ; 
and of the zilia one—the American hme, or 
bass wood. 

I am indebted for the following mter- 
esting description of these several trees to 
H. M. Perley, Esq. :— 


Gray Oak—Quercus Boreals, seldom, if ever, 
exceeds 40 feet in height, or 2 feet in diameter. It 
VOR. I. 
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blooms annually. A cubic foot of the gray oak from 
the Grand Lake, in Queen’s County, New Brine: 


weighed 52 pounds when well seasoned 
ed Oak—Quercus Rubra, a tall, wide-spreading 

tree, of larger size than the gray oak Leaves are 
smooth and shining on both sides; in the autumn 
they change to a dull red, and turn yellow before 
they fall. The acorns are large and abundant, 
rounded at the summit, compressed at the base, and 
contained in flat cups, covered with narrow compact 
scales. They are voraciously devoured by wild am- 
mals, and by cows, horses, and swine, when rangin 
the woods after the herbage has perished. boll 
reddish and coarse-grained, and the pores are often 
large enough for the passage of a hair. Tolerably 
strong, but not very durable, and it is chiefly used 
for the staves of barrels and casks, in which to con- 
tain dry wares <A cubic foot of this wood, well 
scasoned, weighed 44 pounds A cubic foot of Eng- 
lish oak, when seasoned, weighs from 50 to 54 pounds. 

“ Butternut —Juglans Cathartica, frequently at- 
taining the height of 80 feet, and the diameter, at 
4 feet from the ground, of 6 to 8 feet. The roots of 
a laige-sized tree, often extend even with the surface 
of the ground, in a serpentine direction, and with 
little variation in size, to the distance of 40 feet. 
The trunk ramnfies at a small height, and the branches, 
seeking a direction more horizontal than those of 
other trees, and spreading widely, form a large and 
tufted head, which gives the tree a remarkable ap- 
pearance. The fruit 1s commonly single, and sus- 
pended by a thin, phable foot-stalk, about three inches 
in length; its form 1s oblong oval, without any 
appearance of seam. It 1s often two and-a-half inches 
in length, and five inches 1n circumference, and 1s 
covered with a viscid adhesive substance, composed 
of small transparent vesicles, which are easily dis- 
covered with the aid of a glass The nuts are hard, 
oblong, rounded at the base, and terminated at the 
summut in an acute point, their surface 1s very rough, 
deeply and irregularly furrowed They are ripe in 
New Brunswick in October, and in some seasons are 
eo abundant, that one person may gather several 
bushels of them maday The Indians, in former 
times, pounded and bouled the kernels, and sepa- 
rating the oily substance which swam upon the sur- 
face, mixed 1t with their food. These kernels are 
very oily, and hence the name of ‘ butternut ’ 

“When the fruit has attained about half its 
growth, it 18 sometimes used tor making pickles, 
being first plunged into boiling water, then throughly 
wiped to clean it of its down and afterwards pre- 
served in vinegar. If the trunk of the butternut 1s 
pierced in the month which precedes the unfolding 
of the leaves, a pretty copious discharge ensues of a 
shghtly sugary sap, from which, by evaporation, a 
sugar 1s obtained of a quality but slightly inferior 
to that of maplesugar An extract of butternut 
bark 1n water, or even a decoction sweetened with 
honey, 1s acknowledged to be a very excellent ca- 
thartic. Its purgative opeiation 1s stated to be 
always sure, and unattended, in the most delicate 
constitutions, with pain or uritation. On a live tree, 
the imner bark, when first exposed, 1s of a pure 
white ; in a moment it changes to a beautiful lemon 
colour, and soon after to a deep brown. The bark 
of the butternut tree is very commonly used in the 
country for dying yellow, and many fine trees are 
annually destroyed by the recklessness of the back- 
woodsmen, who strip the bark from the trunk for 
this purpose. 
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“The butternut wood is hght, of little strength, 
and of a reddish hue, but possesses the great advan- 
tage of lasting long, and of being secure from the 
ravages of worms, and it will long resist the effects 
of heat and moisture. On the Ohio, it 1s sawn into 
boards for the construction of small skiffs, which, 
on account of their lightness, are m request for river 
navigation. It 1s also used for the panels of coaches 
and carriages, for which it is found well adapted, 
not only from its hghtness, but becanse it 1s not 
liable to split, and receives paint in a superior 
manner. or corn shovels and wooden dishes, 1t 18 
pers to the red flowenng ma le, because it 1s 

ghter and less hable to split. Very considerable 
quantities of furniture are now made at Fredericton 
of butternut wood, which is becoming m great 
request for a vaiiety of purposes. For wainscoting, 
and for fitting up libraries, 1t 1s well adapted, bemg 
easily worked, ot a pleasing colour, and susceptible 
of a good polish, which throws out the graining, 
and shows the wood to advantage. 

“The Maples, m general, are lofty and beautiful 
trees, deciduous, and sufficiently hardy, they grow 

uick, are easily transplanted, aud bear cropping. 

he grass flourishes under ther shade ‘They preter 
a free, deep, and loamy soil, rich, rather than sterile, 
and neither wet nor very dry. ‘The situation that 
suits them best 1s one that is sheltered and shady, 
rather than exposed. They are seldom found on the 
north side of lofty mountains, or on mountains at all, 
except among other trees , but on the plains they are 
tound by themselves. The wood of the maples differs 
so widely im quality in different species, that it 1s 
difficult to characterise it by general observations. 
Maple wood speedily ferments and decays when 
exposed to the weather. It is lable to be mnjured by 
worms, and hence 1s unfit for building. It possesses, 
however, other qualities which in part compensate 
for these defects, and which render it useful in the 
arts, and in domestic economy 

“ White Maple—Acer Erwearpum. Trunk low, 
and divides itself into a great number of limbs, so 
divergent that they form a very spacious head The 
leaves are opposite, and supported by long footstalks , 
they are divided by deep sinuses, into four lobes, and 
are toothed on the edges, of a bnght grven on the 
upper surface, and of a beautiful white beneath. The 
foliage is scattered, and leaves an open thoroughfare 
to the sunbeams. Wood, very white, and of a fine 
grain, but it 1s softer and lighter than that of any 
other species of the maple, and, from its want of 
strength and durability, 1s but little used. When 
dry, it weighs 38 pounds to a cubic foot, and 1n sea- 
soning loses nearly half its weight. As it soon 
changes colour, 1t 18 not much used for cabinet work. 
The charcoal made from it 1s esteemed for yielding a 
strong uniform heat of long continuance. The sap 
of the white maple 1s in motion earlier in the spring 
than m the sugar rae Like the red maple, it 
yields but half the product of the sugar maple from 
a given measure of sap, but the unrefined sugar is 
said to be whiter and more agreeable to the taste 
than that of the s maple The inner bark of the 
white maple saaidly produces a black precipitate, 
with sulphate of iron. ae eit 

* flowering Maple—Acer Rubrum.—W hether 
in flower or in foliage. the red maple, like its con- 
geners, is a beautiful tree. It neither attains the 
size nor the height of the sugar maple. The blos- 
soms, which are of a beautiful purple, or deep red, 
unfcld more than a fortnight before the leaves. The 
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fruit is of the same hue with the flowers, though it 
varies in size and in the intensity of its colouring 
according to the exposure and the dampness of the 
soul. The extremities of this tree, which are formed 
by *amerous twigs united at the base, have a re- 
markable appearance when garnished with flowers 
and seeds of a deep red, before vegetation has begun 
generally to revive. 

“The wood, when dry, weighs forty-four pounds 
the cubic foot; when green, it is soft, full of aqueous 
matter, and loses in drying nearly one-half of its 
weight. It is harder than the wood of the white 
maple, and of a finer and closer grain, hence it is 
easily wrought 1n the lathe, and acquires by pohshing 
a glossy and silken surface In the United States 
the wood 1s principally employed for the lower part 
of Windsor chairs. It 1s also used for spinning- 
wheels and saddle-trees, and in the country is pre~ 
ferred for yokes, shovels, and wooden dishes. 

“It sometimes happens in very old trees that the 

in, instead of following a perpendicular direction, 
is undulated, and this variety bears the name of 
‘curled maple’ This singular arrangement, for 
which no cause has ever been assigned, 1s never 
witnessed in young trees, nor in the branches of such 
as exhibit 1t in the trunk It 18 also less conspicuous 
at the centie than near the circumference. Trees 
offering this disposition are rare, and do not exist in 
the propoition of one to a hundred The serpentine 
duection of the fibre, which renders it difficult to 
split and to work, produces, in the hands of a skilful 
mechanic, the most beautiful effects of hght and 
shade These effects are rendered more striking, if, 
after smoothing the surface of the wood Sith a 
double-ironed plane, 1t 18 rubbed with a little sul- 
phuric acid, and afterwards anomted with linseed 
ou On examining it attentively, the varying shades 
are found to be owing entirely to the inflection of 
the rays of light, which 1s more sensibly perceived on 
viewing it, in different directions, by candle-hght 

“ Before mahogany came into such general use, the 
wood of the red-flowering maple was much used for 
furniture, bedsteads are still made of it, which m 
richness and lustre excel the finest mahogany. It 1s 
now sawn into thin plates (veneers) which are used 
to inlay other woods, im articles of cabinet work, and 
the finishing of ships’ cabins. The red-flowern 
maple never produces the variety known as ‘ bird’s- 
eye maple ;’ that 1s confined exclusively to the sugar 
or rock maple The inner bark of the red-flowering 
maple is of a dusky red By boiling, it yields a 
purphsh colour, which, on the addition of sulphate 
of iron, becomes a dark blue, approaching to black. 
It 1s used in the raat with a certain portion of 
alum in solution, for dyeing black. The wood of 
this maple 1s inferior to that of rock maple for fuel. 
The French Canadians call this tree plaine. They 
make sugar from its sap, but, as in white maple, the 
product of a given measure 18 only half as great as is 
obtained from the rock or sugar maple. 

“ Sugar Muple—Acer Saccharinum.—This is the 
most interesting of the American maples, and is called 
rock maple, hard maple, and sugar maple. The first 
of these is most generally used, but Michaux used 
the last, as indicating one of the most valuable pro- 
perties of the tree. The sugar maple frequently 
reaches the height of 70 or 80 feet, with a propor- 
tional diameter; but it does not commonfy exceed 
50 or 60 feet, with a diameter from 12 to 18 inches, 
Well-grown, thriving trees are beautiful in their ap- 
pearance, and easily distinguished by the whiteness 
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of their bark. The natural Aabitat of the sugar ma- 
ple is the steep and shady banks of rivers, and 
elevated situations, where the soil is cold and humid, 
free, deep, and fertile, and not surcharged with mois- 
ture. 


“ The leaves are about five mehes broad, but they 
vary in length according to the and vigour of the 
tree. They are opposite, attached by long footstalks, 
palmated, and equally divided into five lobes, entire 
at the edges, of a bright green above, and glaucous, 
or whitish underneath. In autumn, after the appear- 
ance of the first frost, their colour changes from green 
to all shades of red, from the deepest crimson to light 
orange. At first the leaves at the extremities of the 
branches alone change their cotour, leaving the inter- 
nal and more shaded parts still in their verdure, which 
gives to the tree the effect of great depth of shade, 
and displays advantageously the hght, lively colouring 
of the sprays. Later in the season, when the tints 
become more and more gorgeous, and the full beams 
of the sunshine fall upon the large masses of foliage, 
the warm and glowing colours of the whole summit 
possess a great deal of grandeur, and add much to the 
beauty and effect of the landscape. 

“Mr. M‘Gregor, in his work on British America, 
speaking of the forests, says,—‘ It 1s impossible to 
exaggerate the beauty of these forests ; nothing under 
Heaven can be compared to its effulgent grandeur. 
Two or three frosty nights in the decline of autumn, 
transform the boundless verdure of a whole empire 
into every possible tint of bnilhant scarlet, rch violet, 
every shade of blue and brown, vivid crimson, and 
ghttering yellow. The stern, inexorable fir tribes, 
alone maintain their eternal sombre green , all others, 
on mountains or in valleys, burst into the most glo- 
rious vegetable beauty, and exhibit the most splendid 
and most enchanting panorama on earth’ 

“The wood of the sugar maple when first cut 1s 
white, but after beg wrought, and exposed for some 
time to the light, it takes a rosy tinge Its grain 1s 
fine and close, and when polished it has a silky lustre 
It is very strong, and sufficiently heavy, but wants 
the property of durability , when exposed to moisture 
it soon decays, and 1s therefore neglected in civil and 
naval architecture. For many pu:poses, however, 
it is preferred to beech, birch, or elm, but 1t should 
be perfectly seasoned, which requires two or three 

ears 

ee The wood of the sugar maple grown in New 
Brunswick, when dry, weighs forty-six pounds toa 
cubic foot; that grown to the southward of New 
Brunswick weighs much less. It furnishes the best 
fuel in the province, and its ashes are rich 1m the alka- 
line principle. Four-fifths of the pot-ashes exported 
from Boston and New York to Europe, are made 
from this maple. The charcoal made from it 18 pre- 
ferred to any other, it 1s one-fifth heavier than the 
coal made from the same apecies of wood in the mid- 
dle and southern states, a fact which sufficiently 
evinces that the sugar maple acquires its characteristic 
properties in perfection only in a northern climate. 

“There is a great resemblance in appearance be- 
tween the wood of the red-flowering maple and that 
of the sugar maple, but the latter 1s easily distin- 
guished by ite weight and hardness. There 1s, besides, 
& very certain and simple test. A few drops of sul- 
phate of 1ron (copperas) being poured on samples of 
the different species, the sugar maple turns greenish, 
and the white maple and red-flowering maple change 
to a deep blue. ; E : 

“The sugar maple exhibitstwo accidental forms in the 
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arrangement of the fibre, of which cabinet-makers take _ 
advantage for making beautiful articles of furniture. 
The first consists in undulations, like those of the red- 
flowering maple, and is hkewwe known as “ curled 
mapte ;” the second, which takes place only in old 
trees that are still sound, appears to rise from an 
inflexion of the fibre from the circumference toward 
the centre, producing spots of half a line in diameter, 
sometimes contiguous, and sometimes several lines 
apart The more numerous the spots the more beau- 
tiful, and the more esteemed is the wood ; this variety 
is called ‘ bird’s-eye maple.’ It is now beginning to 
be exported in very considerable quantities to the 
United Kingdom, where it brings a gh price; and 
as its value is becoming more generally understood, 
it 1s to be hoped that hereafter it will not be so 
lavishly cut and wasted by the lumberers and back- 
woodsmen as has heretofore been the case 

“The ancients held the maple in great esteem ; 
and tables mlaid with curious portions of tt or formed 
entirely of its finely-variegated wood, in some in- 
stances brought their weight nm gold To such a 
height did the fondness of the Romans for curious 
woods carry them at one period of their history, that 
their tables were even more expensive than the jewels 
of their ladies Maple dishes are frequently men- 
tioned by the Latin poets, and Cowper and many 
modern poets also mention bowls of maple as being 
used by shepherds and hermits. Virgil celebrates 
the maple as the throne of the ‘good Evander,’ and 
its branches as the canopy under which he received 
and seated teas . 

“¢ On sods of turf he sat the soldiers round , 

A maple throne, raised higher from the ground, 
Received the Trojan cmef', and o’er the bed 
A lion’s shaggy hide for ornament they spread ’ 

“ Phiny gives an elaborate account of the uses and 
pense of maples, he enumerates ten different 

inds which were known in his time. 

“ Besides the varieties of ‘curled maple’ and 
‘bird’s-eye maple,’ two other varieties occur in the 
wens or excrescences which grow on the trunk of the 
sugar maple The most valuable of these 1s known 
yy the name of ‘ variegated maple knob,’ or ‘ loupe 

erable de couleurs varvees, of the French It pre- 
sents an assemblage of shades agreeably disposed, 
sometimes resembling Arabic characters, which ren- 
ders the wood exceedingly appropriate for fancy work, 
and, from its scarcity, 1t commands very high prices 
The other variety, known by the name of ‘silver 
white maple knob,’ or ‘ loup d’erable blanc argente,’ of 
the French, exhibits a silvery lustre, and is highl 
prized for the same purposes as the preceding, althoug 
more common. 

‘The Indians of New Brunswick have been accus- 
tomed to make their dishes of these maple knobs from 
time immemorial, and they still continue to use them, 
for with ordinary care they last a very longtume Some 
ot these rude dishes, when finished and polished b 
an experienced workman, are exquisitely beautiful, 
and worthy a place among the most rare and costly 
specimens of wood 

The extraction of sugar from the maple is a valu- 
able resource in a country where all classes of society 
daily make use of tea and coffee. A cold and dry 
winter renders the trees more productive than a 
changeable and humid season. hen frosty nights 
are followed by dry and warm days, the gap flows 
abundantly ; and from three to five gallons are then 
yielded by a single tree in twenty-four hours. Three 
persons are found sufficient to attend 250 trees; each 
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tree of ordinary size yields, in a good season, twenty 
to thirty gallons of sup, from which five or six pounds 
of sugar are made; but the average quantity, In ordi- 
nary seasons, is about four pounds to each tree. 
Wild and domestic animals are immoderately fond of 
maple sap, and break into enclosures to sate them- 
selves with it. 

“ Moose Wood—-Acer Striutum.—The name of 
moose wood was given it by the first settlers, from 
observing that the moose subsisted, during the latter 
part of the winter and beginning of spring, upon its 
young twigs. Its ordinary height 1s ten feet, though 
individual trees are found more than twenty feet 
The trunk and branches of the moose wood are clad 
in a smooth green bark, longitudinally marked with 
black stripes, by which it 1s easily distinguishable at 
all seasons of the year The small size of the moose 
wood forbids its use in any kind of con.truction , but 
as it 1s white and fine gramed, cabinet-makers scme- 
times employ it in forming the white lines with which 
they inlay mahogany. Its principal advantage to the 
inhabitants consists in furnishing them, at the close of 
winter, when their forage is exhausted, with a re- 
source for sustaining their eattle, till the advancing 
season has renewed the herbage. As soon as the 
buds begin to swell, the famished horses and neat 
cattle are turned loose into the woods, to browse on 
the young shoots, which they consume with avidity. 
Poor as this resource may appear, it 1s not wholly 
madequate, as the twigs are tender, and full of 
saccharine juice. 

“ Mountain Maple—Acer Montanum, seldom ex- 
ceeds 15 feet in height, but 1t blooms at an elevation 
of 6 or 8 1eet, and even less. 

“ Flowery Dog Wood—Cornus Florida, forms a 
tree, attaining a height of 30 to 35 feet, with a trunk 
of 9 or 10 :nches 1n diameter , but in general it does 
not exceed one-half of these dimensions. The trunk 
18 strong, and 1s covered with a blackish bark, chopped 
into small portions, which are often in the shape of 
Squares, more or less exact. The branches are pro- 
portionally less numerous than on other trees, and 
regularly disposed nearly in the form of crosses The 
leaves are oval, of a dark green above, and whitish 
beneath. Towards the close of summer they are often 
marked with black spots, and at the approach of 
winter they change to a blood red The flowers, 
which appear m May, or early in June, while the 
Icaves are only beginning to unfold themselves, are 
yellowish, and collected m bunches, which are sur- 
rounded with a very large imvolucre, composed of 
four large white floral leaves, sometimes inclining to 
viclet. This fine involucre constitutes the chef 
beauty of the flowers, which are very numerous, and 
which, in ther season, robe the tree in white, like a 
full-blown apple tree, and render 1t one of the fairest 
ornaments of the American forests. 

“The bernes, which are of a vivid glossy red, and 
of an oval shape, are always united. They remain 
upon the tree until the first autumnal frosts, when, 
notwithstanding their bitterness, they are devoured 
by ra robin (Turdus migratorwus) and other small 

irds 


“The wood 1s hard, compact, heavy, and fine- 
grained, it 1s susceptible of a brilhant pobsh The 
sap-wood is perfectly white, and the heart-wood is of 
# chocolate colour This tree is not large enough 
for worgs which require pieces of considerable size; 
it is used for the handles of light tools, such as mal- 
lets, chisels, and the hke. the United States 
some farmers select this wood for harrow teeth, for 
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the hames of horses’ collars, and also for shoein 
sled-runners; it 1s also used for the cogs of mill- 
wheels; but to whatever purpose it is applied, being 
hable to split, 1t should never be wrought until it is 
perfectly seasoned. The shoots, when three or four 
years old, are found suitable for the light hoops of 
small casks; and the divergent branches are for 
the yokes which are put on the necks of swine, to 
prevent their breaking into enclosed fields. The 
arrows of the Indiars were formerly made of dog 
wood, as were also the spears of the ancients, by 
whom this wood was -held in high esteem. Virgil 
speaks of 1t-—— 
** bone bello 
Cornus.” 

“ The berries dye purple; the inner bark, which is 
rages bitter, has proved an excellent substitute 
for the Peruvian bark. Dr. Walker, of Virginia, in 
an ina al dissertation on the comparative virtues 
of the Cornus florida, C. sericea, and chona offici- 
nalis of Linneus, after detailing a great number of 
experiments, remarks :—‘ A summary recapitulation 
of these experiments shows, that the Cornus fionmda, 
sericea, and Peruvian bark, possess the same ingre- 
dients, that 1s, gum, mucilage, and extracts, which 
last contain the tannm and gallic acid, though in 
different proportions. The florida has most of the 
gum, mucilage, and extracts; the sericea, the next, 
which appears to be an mtermediate between the 
florida and cinchona; while the latter possesses most 
of the resin Their virtues appear similar and equal 
in their residence. The extract and resin possess 
all their active powers. The extract appears to 
possess all their tonic powers. The resin, when 
perfectly separated from the extract, appears to be 
purely stumulant; and probably the tonic powers of 
the extract are increased when combined with a 
portion of the resin, as in the spirituous tincture.’ 
The bark also may be substituted for galls in the 
manufacture of ink. From the bark of the more 
fibrous roots, the Indians obtain a good scarlet dye. 

“Such are the profitable uses of this tree, which 
merits attention from the value of its wood, its useful 

roperties, and especially from the beauty and bril- 
faiicy of its flowers, by which it 18 better adapted 
than almost any other of the North Amenican trees, 
for the embellishment of extensive gardens and plea- 
sure-grounds In England it 18s cultivated solely as 
an ornamental shrub ; but from 1ts large white flowers, 
‘emulous of the purty of snow,’ which finely contrast 
with the ‘forest green,’ it 1s said to deserve nchly a 
place in every collection where it will thrive. 

“ Canoe Birch— Betula Papyracea —By the French 
Canadians, this tree is called. Bouleau blane, white 
birch, and Bouleuwx a canot, canoe birch. It is 
known in New Brunswick, also by these denomina- 
tions, and sometimes by that of ‘paper birch,’ but 
that of ‘canoe birch’ has been deemed most proper, 
as indicating an important use made of the bark. 

“To the inhabitants of these regions, the trees of 
this genus are highly interesting, and are applied by 
them, with wonderful ingenuity, to the necessities of 
hfe. They employ the wood in the construction of 
houses and of vessels, and in the works of the wheel- 
wright and the cabimet-maker , of the bark, which is 
nearly incorruptible, they make boxes, canoes, and 
more secure covering for their habitations; with the 
leaves they dye their nets; and from the sap they 
procure a mild and sugary beverage. 

“The canoe birch is mogt multiplied in the forests 
of North America, in that portion lying N. of the 
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43rd degree of latitude, and between longitude 75° 
W., and t the Atlantic Ocean; this portion, though 
situated 10° further S., is said very nearly to resemble 
Sweden and the eastern part of Prussia, not only in 
the face of the country, but in the severity of the 
climate. Below the 43rd degree of N. latitude, the 
canoe birch 1s not found It attains its largest size, 
which is about 70 feet in eee and 30 inches’ in 
diameter, on the declivity of hills and in the bottom 
of fertile valleys. Its branches are slender, flexible, 
and covered with a shining brown bark, dotted with 
white. The twigs are erect in young trees, but being 
very slender and pliant, are apt to become pendent in 
old ones; hence a very beautiful variety, nearly equal 
in gracefulness to the drooping elm. 

“ The heart, or perfect wood, when first laid open, is 
of a reddish hue, and the sapwood is perfectly white 
It has a fine glossy re with a considerable share of 
strength; that it is little employed, 1s owing partly to 
its speedy decay when exposed to the succession of 
dryness and moisture, and partly to the existence in 
its vicinity of several species of wood, such as the 
maples, the beech, and even the yellow birch, which 
are far preferable for the uses of the joiner and the 
wheelwright. 

“A section of the trunk of this tree, 1 or 2 feet 
in length, immediately below the first ramification, 
exhibits very elegant undulations of the fibre, repre- 
senting bunches of feathers, or sheaves of corn. 
These pieces, divided into thin veneers, were formerly 
much used by cabinet-makers in the United States 
to embellish their work. The canoe birch affords 
tolerably good fuel, but is inferior to maple On 
trees not exceeding 8 inches in diameter, the bark is 
of a brilhant white, hke that of the white birch of 
Sweden, and hke that, too, it is almost indestructible 
Trees long since prostrated by time, are often met 
with in the forests, whose trunks appear sound, while 
the bark, which remains perfect, contains only a 
friable substance like vegetable mould This bark, 
| like that of the European species, 1s devoted to many 
uses. In New Brunswick, large pieces are placed 
beneath the shingles and clapboards to render the 
houses dryer and less penetrable to cold 

“ The Indians make boxes, dishes, and a variety of 
ornamental articles, of birch bark, the boxes they 
ornament very neatly with stained porcupime quills, 
the ornamental articles for ladies are embroidered 
with coloured silks, or dyed moose hair Their wig- 
wams are always built of it, and they use it for water- 
vessels, dmmking-cups, and an almost endless variety 
of purposes. They sometimes manage to boil water 
in this bark, when split very thin, and in that state 
they frequently use it as paper. But the most impor- 
tant use of this bark, and tor which no other can be 
used, 18 in the construction of canoes To procure a 
proper piece for making a canoe, the largest, straight- 
est, and smoothest trunks are selected After the 
tree 18 cut down, a circular incision is made as far up 
the trunk as the bark is good, that 1s, just below the 
branches A very careful examination is then made 
to ascertain the best side of the bark, in order that 
the most perfect portion may form the bottom of the 
canoe; this being ascertained, a str ight incision is 
made, from the circular incision to the butt of the 
tree. The edges of the bark are next raised with 
wedges, and much precaution used to prevent any 

rtion flyi off too suddenly, and spoiling the whole. 

hen she oulges of the bark are fully cleared from the 
trunk of the tree, the bark is releved from the pressure 
which was kept on it until then, and the whole bark of 
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the trunk flies off at once A piece thus obtained 
was 22 feet in length, 56 inches in width at one end, 
and 46 inches at the other. It was subsequently 
formed into a large canoe of the Milicete fashion. 
These canoes are stitched together with fibrous roots 
of the white spruce, about the size of a quill, which 
are deprived of the bark, split, and suppled in water. 
The gunwales and ribs are formed TF white cedar 
(Cupressus thyowes), and the cross-bars of sugar 
maple: the seams are coated with white spruce gum. 
The paddles are made either of the red-flowering 
maple, or the sugar maple; but the latter is preferred. 

“ White Birch—Betula Pomiu:foha, is most fre- 
quently found in places scantily furnished with trees, 
where the seil is and meagre; in these situations 
it commonly rises to the height of 20 or 25 feet, and 
18 generally associated with the aspen or poplar. 
pale trees which grow accidentally in moist and 
sheltered places, expand to an ampler size, and are 
sometimes 40 feet in height, yet not more than 9 
mches in diameter. It 1s less abundant than the 
other species of the birch tribe, and 1s rarely found 
in groups. It 1s commonly seen by the side of high- 
ways growing singly on burnt land, or sandy soils 
which have been exhausted by cultivation, or which 
are too poor to produce crops The trunk is clad in 
a bark as white or whiter than that of the canoe- 
birch ; but its outer bark, when separated from the 
inner bark, 1s incapable of being divided hke that 
of the canoe-birch, into thin sheets, which constitutes 
a very essential and most important difference. The 
wood is very soft, brilliant when polished, and per- 
fectly white From its speedy decay, and the infe- 
rior size of the tree, 1t 18 not employed for any use 
except for fuel 

“ Follow Birch—Betula Lutea, abounds in New 
Brunswick; 1t 1s always found on cool and rich soils, 
with ash, hemlock, spruce, and black spruce. In 
these situations it attains its larg st size, which 1s 
from 60 to 70 feet in height, and more than 2 feet in 
diameter It 1s a beautiful tree; its trunk is nearly 
uniform in diameter, straight and destitute of branches 
for 30 or 40 feet It 1s particularly remarkable for 
the colour and arrangement of its outer bark, which 
is of a brilhant golden yellow, and which frequently 
divides itself into very fine strips, rolled backwards 
at the ends, and attached in the middle, Tne young 
shoots and the leaves at ther unfolding are downy. 
Towards the middle of summer, when fully expanded 
the leaves are perfectly smooth, except the foot-stalls 
which remains covered with a fine short han. The 
leaves about 33 inches long, 23 inches broad, oval 
acuminate, and bordered with sharp and irregular 
teeth. The leaves, the bark, and the young shoots, 
have an agreeable taste, and similar to those of the 
black birch, though less sensible, which they lose nm 
drying The wood 1s inferior nm quality and appear- 
ance to that of the black birch; 1t never assumes as 
deep a shade, but it 1s strong, and when well po- 
lished makes handsome furniture. It is found by 
experience to be every way proper for that part of the 
frame of vessels which always remains under water. 
It furnishes an excellent combustible. The young 
saplings are employed in New Brunswick almost 
exclusively for the hoops of casks. Brooms are made 
of the twigs, and the Indian women make brooms of 
the wood ie splitting it up. The bark w valuable 
for tanning ussian leather is prepared with empy- 
reumatic oil from the bark of this tree, whence its 
tac odour Yellow birch timber is exported to 

urope in considerable quantities, but it is shipped 
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with black birch, and passes with that species indis- 
criminately under the general name of birch. 

“ Black Birch-—-Betuia Lenta.—The agreeable 
foliage of the black birch, and the valuable properties 
of its wood, render it the most interesting of the 
American birches. In Canada it is called che 
birch; in New Brunswick it 1s always called blac 
birch It grows in preference in deep, loose, and 
cool soils; in these situations 1t obtains its greatest 
expansion, sometimes exceeding seventy feet in height, 
and three feet in diameter Its vegetation is beautiful, 
and in a congenial soil its growth is rapid. It is 
stated in the “Annals of the Arts,” that a tree of 
this species attained the height of forty-five feet in 
nineteen years The black birch 1s one of the earliest 
trees to renew its fohage The leaves, during a 
fortnight after their birth, are covered with a thick, 
silvery down, which disappears soon after They are 
about two inches long, toothed, heart-shaped at the 
base, pointed at the summit, of a pleasing tint, and 
fine texture hke the leaves of the cherry-tree The 
young shoots are brown, smooth, and dotted “with 
white, as are also the leaves. When bruised, the 
leaves diffuse a very sweet odour, and as they retain 
the property when dried and carefully preserved, they 
afford an agreeable infusion, with the addition of 
milk and sugar 

‘‘ The bark upon the trunk of trees less than eight 
inches in diameter, 1s smooth, grayish, and perfectly 
similar in colour and organisation to that of the 
cherrv-tree On old trees the outer bark 1s rough, 
and of a dusky gray colour, it detaches itself trans- 
versely at intervals, in hard, ligneous plates, s1x or 
eight inches broad. Michaux the younger calls this 
birch one of his favourite trees, and recommends it 
to the lovers of foreign Ub ose as eminently 
adapted by the beauty of its folage and the agreeable 
colour of its leaves, to figure in the parks and gardens 
of Europe. He strongly recommends the inhabitants 
of the old world to introduce it mto their forests; 
and particularly mentions the north of France, Eng- 
land, and Germany, as favourable to its growth, from 
the greater humidity of the climate 

“The wood when freshly cut is of a rosy hue, 
which deepens by exposure to the hght Its grain 13 
fine and close, whence it 18 susceptible of a brillant 
polish; it possesses also a considerable share of 
strength. The union of these properties rex.der it 
superior to all other species of birch, whether Euro- 
pean or American he weight of a cubic foot of the 
wood of the black birch, when seasoned, 1s forty-five 
pounds. The specific gravity of water being esti- 
mated at 1,000, that of seasoned blaek birch wood is 
720 When green, this wood floats with difficulty, 
and sinks after a time, unless supported by tamber of 
a less specific gravity When well seasoned (which 
can only be done thoioughly under water) it makes 
very strong and useful articles of furniture, for which 

it would be more generally used but for its constant 

; tendency to w It is much used in New Bruns- 

‘wick im ship-building, for the keel and lower timbers 
of vessels, and as it 1s almost imperishable under 
water, it 1s well adapted for planking, piles, founda- 
tion tumber, sluices, and, n general, for any purpose 
where it 18 constantly wet. 

“ Black birch wood 1s now exported in large quan- 
tities to the United Kingdom, in the form of squared 
timber, and sawn planks - the quantity of each is an- 
nually on the increase. It has been suggested by a 
gentleman well acquainted with the timber trade, 
that sawed birch staves might be made a profitable 
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article of export to Great Britain, for making herring 
barrels on the British coasts. 

“‘ The wood of this species of birch furnishes excel- 
lent fuel, second only te that of the sugar maple. The 
mner bark is full of tannin. The sap, drained by 
incision in March and April, makes excellent vinegar, 
and a pleasant weak wine may be obtained from it 
by boiling and fermentation. 

“ The alder is found everywhere in New Brunewick, 
frequently growing along the sides of brooks, and 
abounding still more in places covered with stagnant 
water. As the roots of the alder penetrate to a great 
distance, it contributes more effectually than most 
other trees to support the banks at the season of the 
overflowing of the waters, 

“The ordinary dimensions of the common alder is 
about ten or twelve feet in height, and two or three 
inches in diameter. Its leaves are of a beautiful 
green, distinctly furrowed on the surface, and doubly 
tocthed at the edge. 

‘“‘ The black alder is much larger than the common 
alder, being sometimes eighteen or twenty feet in 
height, and three or four inches in diameter. Its 
leaves are similar in shape, but are easily distinguish- 
able by their different tint and superior size; they 
are of a pale bluish-green, and a third larger than 
those of the common alder The bark of the trunk, 
and of the secondary branches, 1s smooth, glossv, and 
of a deep brown colour, sprinkled with white. Both 
Species grow 1n cool, moist places, on the banks of 
rivulets and in swamps As their trunks are gene- 
rally straight, tapering gradually from base to sum- 
mit, garnished with numerous branches, bending 
rather close around the stock, they grow in great 
numbers in a small space 

«The wood, when first laid open, is white, but it 
soon becomes reddish by contact with the air. The 
small size of both species mentioned, prevents their 
being of any arth great use in the arts The alder 
takes a better black than any other wood; when 
polished and varnished, 1t affords a good imitation of 
ebony. With sulphate of iron, the bark forms a 
black dye for colourmg wool, 1t 1s sometimes used 
by hatters in the United States for dyeing hats A 
enbic foot of alder wood, in a dry state, weighs from 
34 to 50 pounds. It soon rots when exposed to the 
weather or to damp, but 1t 1s extremely durable in 
water or in wet ground. 

“« Cherry.—The trees of this genus are deciduous, 
with smooth serrated leaves, and white flowers. The 
two species which have been noticed in New Bruns- 
wick are more or less abundant, in proportion to the 
dryness and humidity of the soil, which are alike un- 
propitious They stand less in need of shelter than 
any fruit-bearing tree whatever, and may often be 
employed on the margins of orchards, or for sur- 
rounding kitchen-gardens to form a screen against 
high winds. They are said to thrive best when un- 
mixed with other trees, and they suffer grass to grow 
beneath their shade. According to experiments which 
have been made, 1t is stated that no tree of conside~ 
rable size bears transplanting better than the wild 
cherry. As in the case of all large trees which have 
been removed, they suffer a check by the operation; 
but from this they generally recover in the course of 
two, or at most three, seasons. As a tree, one of its 
valuable properties is the food and protection which 
it affords to numerous species of birds. This is one 
reas@n why the cultivation of the wild cherry is so 
siete encouraged in the forests of Britain, of 

lgium, and of France, as it not only increases the 
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number of birds by supplying them with nourish- 
ment, but is the means of destroying countless insects 
which these important and useful creatures devour. 
In all ornamental plantations, hedge-rows, and ave- 
nues, wild cherry-trees are desirable objects of cul- 
ture on this account, as also for their hardihood, and 
the great beauty of their flowers and fruit, which are 
produced in the greatest profusion in their respective 
seasons of the year 

“In France the wild cherry-tree is highly prized for 
the food it supplies to the poor; and a law was 
passed, as long ago as 1669, commanding the pre- 
servation of all cherry-trees in the royal forests: in 
consequence of which they became so numerous, that 
there was no longer room for the underwood to grow, 
when, as usual, going to the other extreme, most of 
them were cutdown. This measure, 1t was remarked, 
was a great calamity to the poor, who, dunng several 
months of the year, lived, either directly or indirectly, 
on the produce of the merzseer or wild cherry-tiee 
Soup made of the dried fruit, with a little bread and 
butter, was the common nourishment of the wood- 
cuttefs and charcoal-burners of the forest during the 
winter. This fruit 1s much used in Europe at pre- 
sent, to make jelly or vob, and in the manufacture of 
laqgueurs, such as cherry-brandy and ratafia Kors- 
chenwasser, an ardent spirit much used in Germany 
and Switzerland, 1s also made of it; and the famous 
hqueur Muaraschino, 1s the product of a small acid 
cherry that abounds in the north of Italy, at Trieste, 
and in Dalmatia. 

“ Wild Cherry Tree—Cerasus Virginiana —in New 
Brunswick seldom exceeds 30 or 40 feet im height, 
with a trunk 8 or 10 inches in diameter _Its bak 18 
so pecuhar as to render it distinguishable at first 
sight, when the form of the leaves cannot be dis- 
cerned ; it 1s blackish and rough, and detaches itself 
in narrow, semi-circular, hard, thick plates, which 
adhere for a time to the tree before dropping off, 
these are renewed after a considerable period 

“ The trunk 1s usually straight for about one-fomth 
of its height, where 1t ramifies into a spreading summit 
of a handsome outline, but its foliage 1s too thin to 
display that massive mehness which gives so much 
beauty to the maples, and many other trees. The leaves 
are usually about four inches long, toothed, very much 
pointed, and of a beautiful smooth, shming green, with 
two or more small reddish glands at the base The 
flowers are white, and occur in spikes, which when 
fully expanded, have a fine effect. The fruit 1s about 
one-fourth of an inch 1n diameter, of a roundish form, 
purplish black colour, and edible, but slightly bitter 
to the taste. It arrives at maturity in August or Sep- 
tember, when 1t affords great nourishment to several 
species of birds 

“ There 1s a variety of the wild cherry tree known 
in New Brunswick as the ‘ choke-cherry,’ which has 
been designated Cerasus Viryiniana precor This 
variety differs from the species in having broadly-oval 
leaves, abruptly pointed, being sometimes sub-cordate 
at the base, very sharply, and often doubly-toothed, 
and generally hairy in the axils of the veins beneath 

“The petals are orbicular; the fruit sub-globose, of 
a glossy scarlet, red when ripe, sweet and pleasant, 
but so very astringent that it dries the mouth and 
throat hke the Juice of spruce cones when swallowed 
It usually rpens its fruit several weeks earlier than 
the species of which it is a variety, and hence. the 
name precoz. : 

‘The wood 1s of a duli, light, red tint which 
deeps with age. It is compact, fine-grained, takes a 
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brilliant polish, and, when perfectly seasoned, is not 
lable to warp In the United States, where this tree 
grows to a very large size, it is extensively used by 
cabinet-makers for almost everv species of furniture; 
and, when chosen near the ramification of the trunk, 
it rivals mahogany in beauty. The bark of the 
branches and of the roots 18 there collected by herb- 
venders, and brought to market in meces or frag- 
ments. The bark of the root is regarded as the best, 
s destitute of epidermis or outer bark, of a reddish- 
brown colour, brittle, easly pulverised, and presents, 
when broken, a grayish surface. When fresh, the 
odour is prussic, which 1s lost in @ measure in drying, 
but regained by maceration; the taste is aromatic, 
prussic, and bitter It is stated, undoubtedly, to be 
a useful tonic, and to possess, in some degree, narcotic 


i and anti-spasmodic he ane 


“The fruit 1s employed in New Brunswick to make 
a cordial, by infusion in rum or brandy, with the ad- 
dition of sugar; and, when carefully made with 
brandy, it is superior to the Kerschenwasser imported 
from: Copenhagen 

‘ Northern Cherry Tree— Cerasus Borealis —A 
handsome small tree, growing to a height of 20 or 
30 feet, with a trunk 6 or 8 inches in diameter, and 
covered with asmooth brownish bark, which detaches 
itself laterally Its leaves are from 3 to 5 inches 
ong, oval, toothed, and very sharp pomted. The 
flowers put forth in May or June, and occur in small 
white bunches, which give birth to a small, red, in- 
tensely-acid fruit, which arrives at maturity in August 
The fruit 1s not very abundant even on the laigest 
trees 

This tree, hke the canoe birch, is said to offer the 
same remarkable peculiarity of reproducing itself 
spontaneously, in old cultivated fields, or such parts 
of the forest as have been burnt over. Of all the 
trees of North America no one 1s s0 nearly allied to 
the common cherry (Cerasus vulga)is) as the present 
species, and hence it has been recommended as a 
suitable stock to graft that cherry upon The wood 
1s exceedingly hard, fine-grained, and of a reddish 
hue, but the infe1ior size of the tree forbids its use in 
the mechanical arts 

“ Poplar.—At present only two species of trees of 
this genus have been recognised in New Brunswick 
The wood of the European aspen lasts long exposed 
to the weather, and most poplars are said to be very | 
durable in a dry state, agreeably to the English 
woodman’s adage— 


“<¢ Cover me well, to keep me dry, 
And heart of oak®I do defy’ 


“The wood of most of the species is described as, 
making very good floormg for bed-rooms, and places 
where there 1s not much wear, and it has the advan-| 
tage of not catching fire readily, or, as Evelyn, has 
it, ‘The poplar burns pangdaion and rather moul- 
ders away, than maintains any solid heat’ The wood 
of the Lombardy poplar 1s recommended for cheese- 
rooms and farm-houses in general, because neither 
mice nor mites will attack it 

Balsam Poplar—Populus Balsamvfera, best known 
in New Brunswick by the name of ‘ Balm of Gilead,’ 
on the rich atavial lands on the borders of the 
River St. John, above Fredericton, and along the 
valley of the Tobique The largest of the trees of 
the species reach the height of 80 feet, and are up- 
wards of 2 feet in diameter. 

‘In the spring, when the buds begin to develop. 
they are abundantly coated with a yellowish glutinous 
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substance, of a very agreeable smell, and though this 
exudation diminishes at the approach of summer, the 
buds retain a strong balsamic odour. This odour is 
very much admired; and as this species of poplar 
grows very rapidly, and is easily transplanted, or 
propagated from cuttings, 1t 1s much m request as an 
ornamental tree. It will grow im all soils, but worst 
in clay; it impoverishes the land, destroys the grass, 
and the numerous shoots of the roots spread so near 
the surface of the earth, that they permit nothing else 
to grow, but rise in all quarters whether they are 
wanted or not 

“Hitherto the wood of the balsam poplar has not 
been brought into very profitable use. It 1s extremely 
hght, white, smooth, woolly, and soft; and there are, 
no doubt, many purposes for which it might be ad- 
vantageously employed. 

“ Amerwcan Aspen— Populus Tremuloules.—The 
ordinary height of the smaller species of poplar is 
about thirty feet, and its diameter five or six inches. 
The larger variety (which has been described as a 
distinct species, by the designation of P. grandiden- 
tata, but 1s beheved to be only a variety of this 
species) grows to the height of fifty or sixty feet, and 
the diameter of eighteen inches or more, it flourishes 
as well on the border of swamps as on uplands. The 
straight trunk of the aspen 1s covered with a smooth 
greenish bark, which is rarely cracked, except on the 
base of the oldest trees, where 1t becomes furrowed. 
The catkins which spring from the extremity of the 
branches are composed of silky plumes, and of an 
oval form, somewhat more than an inch m length 
The leaves are about two inches broad, narrowed at 
the summit. and supported by long footstalks. On 
stocks, seven or eight feet in height they are nearly 
round, and are bordered with obtuse, irregular teeth ; 
on young shoots they are of twice the size mentioned, 
heart-shaped, and pointed at the summit Of all the 

oplars of America this species has the most tremu- 
ous leaves, the gentlest air suffices to throw them 
into agitation. 

“The wood of the smaller variety of the American 
aspen is hight, soft, destitute of strength, and of little 
utihty. It 1s felled only to disencumber lands, which 
are being cleared for cultivation. As the wood may 
be divided into very thin lamine, it 1s sometimes 
used for the manufacture of ladies’ and children’s 
bonnets and light summer-hats, which are very pretty 
when new, but not very durable. There is great 
superiority in the wood of the larger vanety of this 
species of poplar over that of the smaller vanety It 
13 white, fine, and strong; 1t gives a firmer hold to 
nails, and is not liable t0 warp or split. The largest 
ind best specimens of this beautiful wood 1s used for 
the ornamental work of ships’ cabins, in conjunction 
with birds’-eye maple. It has a very silky lustre, 
and, when varmshed and polished, bears a very close 
resemblance to satan ecu to which it is very hittle, 
if at all inferior, for ornamental purposes. The weight 
of a cubic foot of the large variety from Miramichi 
has been found to be twenty-six pounds. 

“The Acadian French inhabitants of the northern 
coast of New Brunswick, use the wood for their 
sahots, or wooden shoes, and also for bowls, trays, 
and a variety of purposes in domestac economy. The 
superior size of this poplar renders it easily recog- 
nised when met with in the forest by the woodman; 
and its timber should be preserved, not only for its 
heauty, but for the variety of useful and ornamental 
purposes to which it may be applied. The bark of 
the aspen 1s the principal food of beavers, who cut 
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down the smaller trees, as well to procure food, as to 
build with them their singularly ingenious dams for 
creating artificial ponds 

“ BEEecH.—In North America, as in Europe, the 
beech 1s one of the most majestic trees of the forest. 
Beech, says White, of Selborne, is one of the most 
grand and lovely of all the forest trees, whether we 
consider its stately trunk, its smooth silvery rind, 
ita glossy foliage, or graceful spreading pendulous 
brancnes. No tree, says another writer, is more 
beautiful when standing singly in parks, or orna- 
mental grounds, as it throws out its branches very 
regularly, and feathers almost to the ground. In 
woods or : Sankt it grows clear of branches to a con- 
siderable height. Virgil was mght in choosing the 
beech for its shade, for no tree forms so somplete a 
roof; but no verdure is found under its shade. The 


‘beech 18 most pleasing in its juvenile state A light 


airy young tree, with its spury branches hanging m 
easy forms, is often beautiful 

“ White Beech—Fagus Sylvestiis, is more slender 
and less branchy than the red beech; but its folage 
is superb, and its general appearance magnificent. 
The leaves are oval, pointed, smooth, shining, and 
bordered, in the spring, with soft, hairy down. The 
sexes are borne by different branches on the samse 
tree, the barren flowers are collected in 
globular heads, and the others are small and of a 
greenish hue. The fruit 1s in an erect capsule, 
covered with loose, flexible spires, which divides 
itself at maturity into four parts, and gives hberty to 
two tnangular seeds. The bark upon the trunk of 
the beeches 1s thick, gray, and, on the oldest stocks, 
smooth and entire, The perfect wood of this species 
bears a small proportion to the sapwood, and fre- 
quently occupies only 3 inches in a trunk 18 inches 
in diameter. The specific name of “ white beech” 1s 
derived from the colour of its alburnum or sapwood. 
The wood of this species 1s of very little value except 
for fuel In Ohio, the bark of the white beech 1s 
used for tanning, and the leather made with 1t is said 
to be white and serviceable, and inferior only to that 
prepared with oak bark. 

“ Red Beech—Fagus Ferruginea.—This species of 
beech 18 almost exclusively confined to the north- 
eastern oe of the United States, and the provinces 
of Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince 
Edward Island. In some parts of New Brunswick, 
and generally in Prince Edward Island, it 1s so abun- 
dant as to constitute extensive forests, the finest trees 
growing on fertile, level, or gently slopmg lands, 
which are proper for the culture of grain. Its name 
is derived trom the colour of its wood, and not from 
its leaves. The red beech equals the white beech in 
diameter, but notin height; and, as 1t ramifies nearer 
the earth, and 18 more numerously divided, it has 
a more massive summit, and the appearance of more 
tufted fohage. Its leaves are equally bniliant with 
those of the white beech, a little larger and thicker. 
They become a pale yellow in the autumn; and they 
frequently remain on the tree during the winter, re- 
taining that colour. The fruit is of the same form as 
that of the white beech, but is only half as large, and 
1s garnished with firmer and less numerous points. 
To these differences must be added an important one 
in the wood. <A red beech, 15 or 18 inches in dia- 
meter, has not more than 3 or 4 inches of sapwood; 
while a white beech, of the same size, has 13 or 14 
inches of oy tap and very little heart of any value. 
The wood & stronger, tougher, and more compact 
than the white, an 


endulous, 


it. bears a very strict analogy to 
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the European beech. When perfectly seasoned, it is 
not hable to warp; and a cubic foot of it then weighs 
from 43 to 53 pounds. 

“ Representing the strength of oak.by 100, that of 
beech will be 103; representing the stiffness of oak 
by 100, that of beech will be 77; representing the 
toughness of oak by 100, that of beech will be 138. 
Hence it appears that the oak is superior 1n stiffness, 
but neither so strong nor tough. Before iron rails 
were introduced, much beech was used for railways 
for the collieries about Newcastle. The red beech is 
very durable when preserved from humidity, and in- 
corruptible when constantly in the water; but it 
rapidly decays when exposed to the alternations of 
dryness and moisture. It 1s much esteemed 1n naval 
architecture for those parts of vessels which are con- 
stantly wet, and it is much used in Prince Edward 
Talend, An old and experienced English ship-builder, 
residing at Richmond Bay, in Prince Edward Island, 
ganuved: the writer that, on the lower part of vessels, 
he had known the red beech wood of the island sound 
at the end of 40 years, in such situations he consid- 
ered it fully equal to English oak in strength and 
durability The wood of the red beech 1s much es- 
teemed for fuel, and its ashes afford good pot-ash It 
serves for shoe-lasts, tool-handles, planes, and mallets ; 
and sometimes chairs, bedsteads, and other articles of 
furniture are made of it. 

“‘Sheep and goats eat the leaves of the beech 
When gathered nm autumn, before they are much 
injured by frost, the leaves, on account of their elastic 
quality, make better pazliasses than either straw or 
chaff, and they last seven or eight years The nuts of 
the red beech are produced every second year. They 
are of a triangular form, with a smooth tough skin, 
and a fine intenor pelhcle adhering to the kernel. 
They are united in pairs, in capsules garmished with 
points, from which they escape about the 1st of Oc- 
tober, the season of their maturity In Fiance and 
Germany an oil 1s extracted from the beech-nut, next 
in fineness to that of the olive, and which may be 
preserved longer than any other oil. But they seem 
to yield little oil in northern countries Linneus 
says that, i Sweden, very little oil can be expressed 
from them, and the attempt has not yet been made in 
New Brunswick. Hogs fatten rapidly on beech-nuts, 
but the pork is not esteemed; bears, partndges, 
squirrels, and mice, feed on them largely In Bel- 
gium very solid and elegant hedges are made with 

oung beeches, placed 7 or 8 inches apart, and bent 
in opposite directions, so as to cross each other and 
form a trellis, with apertures 5 or 6 inches in dia- 
meter. Durmg the first year they are bound with 
osier at the points of imtersection, where they finally 
become grafted and grow together. As the beceks 
does not suffer in pruning, and sprouts less luxu- 
nantly than most other trees, it is perfectly adapted 
to this object. 

“ American Hornbeam— Carpinus Ameriwana — 
Ordinary stature from 12 to 15 ‘fet, but 1t sometimes 
reaches 25 or 30 feet in height, and 6 inches in diame- 
ter. The trunk of the American hornbeam, like that 


of the analogous oe in Europe, is obliquely and 
irregularly fluted, frequently through all its length. 


By its form, and by the appearance of its bark, which 
1s smooth and spotted with white, it is easily dis- 
tinguished when the leaves are fallen. It sheds its 
leaves in autumn, about the same time with the elm 

ing the-time of its verdure it makes a good 
a ce, being well clothed with leaves, which are 
oval, pomted, finely denticulated, and of a deep, 
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strong, green colour. Cattle eat the leaves, but no 
pasture grows under its shade; it is easily trans- 
planted, and bears lopping. The fructafication is 
always abundant, and the aments remain attached to 
the tree long after the foliage is shed. 

“ The wood, like that of the European hornbeam, 
is white, and exceedingly compact and fine-grained. 
It is in great request among the farmers for ase 
handles, and for agricultural implements, or for such 
parts of them as require great strength. Cogs for 
muill-wheels are made of the wood, and are accounted 
superior to those made of the wood of the sugar 
maple, which is generally used for that purpose. In 
Scandinavia, the inner bark of the hornbeam 1s used 
to dye yellow; and the Indians of America use it 
occasionally for a similar purpose. 

“ Tron Wood—Carpinus Ostrya nowhere forms 
masses even of inconsiderable extent, but 1s loosely 
disseminated, and found only in cool, fertile, and 
shaded situations. It rarely reaches thirty-five 
feet in height, and twelve inches in diameter, and 
commonly does not exceed half these dimensions. 
In the winter, this tree is recognised by a smooth 
grayish bark, finely divided, and detached in strips 
not more than a hne m breadth. The leaves are 
alternate, oval-acuminate, and finely and unequally 
denticulated. The fertile and barren flowers are 
borne at the extremity of different branches of the 
same tree, and the fruit is in clusters lke hops, 
whence the specific name ostrya, The small, hard, 
triangular seed, 1s contained 1n a species of reddish, 
oval, inflated bladder, covered at maturity with a fine 
down, which causes a violent uwritation of the skin if 
carelessly handled. The concentrical circles of the 
wood are closely compressed, and their number, in a 
trunk of only four or five inches in diameter, evinces 
the length of time necessary to acquire this incon- 
siderable size The Canadian-French call 1ron wood, 
bows dur, hard wood. 

“The wood 1s perfectly white, compact, fine-grained, 
and heavy ‘To its mferior dimensions must be 
ascribed the limited use of a tree, the superior 

roperties of whose wood are attested by its name. 
tt is exceedingly valuable for all purposes to which 
its small size wile permit it to be apphed. Near New 
York brooms and scrubbing-brushes are made of iron 
wood, by shredding the end of a stick of suitable 
dimensions 

“ ASH 1s a very rapid growing tree, and its wood 
differs more from difference of soil and situation than 
that of any other tree. The wood of ash soon rots 
when exposed either to damp or alternate dryness 
and moisture, but 1s tolerably durable in a dry situa- 
tion It 1s said that the best season for felling ash 
is from November to phelps and that when 
felled in full sap, 1t 1s very subject to the worm. 
In such case, the wood is said to be much benefited 
by water seasoning. It is very much esteemed for 
its toughness and elasticity; and m consequence of 
these properties, 1t 1s useful whenever sudden shocks 
are to be sustained, as in various parts of machines, 
wheel-carriages, implements of husbandry, ship-blocks, 
tools, and the hke. It has been found as useful in 
the arts of war as in those of peace, in ancient as well 
as in modern times -— 

“From Pelion’s cloudy top, an ash entire 
Old Chiron fell’d, and shap'd it for his s:re’ 
Pope’s Homer 

“The wood is too flexible for the timber of bwid- 
ings, and not sufficiently durable. Its texture is 
alternately compact and | ches the compact side of 
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the annual ring being the a fied nig ay Paina 
istinct. e drip of* 


renders the annual rings very 
the ash is said to be very unfavourable to all other 
vegetable productions. It exhausts the soil very 
much; the roots spread widely near the surface. 

“ White Aah Frascnie Americana, is an inter- 
esting tree from the qualities of its wood, the rapidi 
of its growth, and the beauty of its foliage. It 
abounds in New Brunswick; a cold climate seems 
most congenial to its nature The bark 18 of a white 
colour; on large stocks the bark is deeply furrowed, 
and divided into small squares, one to three inches 
in diameter. 

“The most favourable situations for white ash are 
the banks of rivers, and the edges and surrounding 
acclivities of swamps, where the soil is deep and fer- 
tile. In such situations, it sometimes attains the 
height of 50 or 60 feet, with a diameter of 18 inches 
or more The trunk is perfectly straight, and often 
undivided to the height of more than 30 feet.. 

‘The leaves of the white ash are opposite, and 
composed of 3 or 4 pairs of leaflets, surmounted by 
an oddone. The leaflets, which are borne by short 
footstalks, are 3 or 4 inches long, about 2 inches 
broad, oval, pointed, rarely denticulated, of a delicate 
texture, and an undulated surface. Early in the 
spring, they are covered with a hght down, of a pale 
green colour above and whitish beneath As the con- 
trast of colour between the surfaces is remarkable, 
and is peculiar to the species, Dr. Mechlenberg has 
denominated 1t Frazrinus discolor. 

“The shoots of the two preceding years are of a 
bluish-gray colour, and perfectly smooth ; the distance 
between their buds sufficiently proves the vigour of 


their growth 

“s White ash is almost always accompanied b 
white elm, yellow birch, white maple, and hemloc 
and black spruce. The wood in young, thrifty trees, 
is very white, from the bark to the centre; but in 
large, old trees, the heart-wood is of a reddish tinge, 
and the sap-wood white. The weight of a cubic foot 
of this wood, when dry, varies from 34 to 52 Ibs. ; 
whenthe weight ofa cubic foot is lower than 45 lbs., 
the wood 1s that of an old tree, and will be found de- 
ficient both in strength and toughness. Representing 
the strength of oak by 100, that of ash is 119; repre- 
senting the stiffness of oak by 100, that of ash is 89, 
representing the toughness of oak by 100, that of ash 
1s 160. The ash, therefore, exceeds both in strength 
and toughness, and in young wood the difference 18 
still more considerable. 

‘©The wood of the white ash is nghly esteemed 
for its strength, suppleness, and elasticity. It is su- 
perior to every other wood for oars, and second only 
to hickory for handspikes. Besides its use by carriage 
and sleigh-makers, it is in very general use for agri- 
cultural implements and domestic wares, espec 
for the handles of spades, hoes, shovels, forks, rakes, 
and scythes. Cattle eat the leaves of ash greedily, 
but they are said to give a bad flavour to the butter. 

“ Black Ash—Frazinus Sambucifoha is generall 
known by the name of ‘swamp ash;’ in the Unite 
States 1t is called ‘ water ash.’ It requires a moist 
soul, exposed to longer inundations than the white 
ash, and 1s usually accompanied by the red-flowering 
maple, yellow birch, black spruce, and white cedar. 
It does not often exceed 40 feet in height, or 12 
inches in diameter. 

“ The buds of the black ash are of a deep blue, and 


the yo shoots of a bright green, sprinkled with 
dots of the same aciour) whieh dlaspear as the sea- 


y 25 feet high, and 7 or 8 inches in 
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son advances, The leaflets are of a ‘deep green 
colour, smooth on the upper surface, and coated with 
red down upon the main ribs beneath; when bruised 
they emit an odour like that of elder leaves. 

“The black ash is easily dis ished from the 
white by its bark, which is of a duller hue, less deeply 
furrowed, and has the layers of the epidermis applied 
in broad sheets. It is among the last trees which put 
forth in spring, and the earliest that lose their leaves 
in autumn. e very first frost that comes, not only 
causes its leaves to fade and become yellow like those 
of other trees, but blackens and shrivels them up, so 
that er fall in showers with the least breath of wind. 
The perfect wood 18 of a brown complexion and fine 
texture; 1t is more elastic than that of the white ash, 
but it is neither so strong nor so durable. It 1s 
a wood, therefore, not greatly m request. As it may 
be separated into thin, narrow strips, it 1s much used 
by the Indians for the manufacture of baskets. In 
the country these strips are also used for chair- 
bottoms. 

“The black ash is hable to be disfigured with 
knobs, which are sometimes of a considerable size, 
and are detached from the body of the tree to make 
bowls and ornamental articles of turnery. The wood 
of these excrescences has the advantage of superior 
solidity, and, when carefully polished, exhibits singular 
undulations of the fibre ishes made of there knobs, 
a be seen in most of the Indian wigwams (espe- 
cially in remote situations), which have been used for 
a age number of years, and are highly prized. The 
ashes of the wood of the black ash are said to be rich 
in alkah. 

“ Willow.—Many species of willow are found in 
the colonies, the greater part of which are susceptible 
of no useful employment. The three species here 
mentioned are distinguished only by their superior 
height, but they are all greatly inferior to European 
willow, in the size and properties of their wood. 1. 
Black Wrllow—Sahzx Nigra; 2. Champlain Willow— 
Sahz Lngustrina ; 3. Shinng Willow—Salz Luerda. 

“The first of these three species (Salix nigra) 1s 
the most common of the American willows, and the 
most analogous to that of Europe It rarely attains 
a greater pees than 30 or 35 feet, and a diameter of 
12 to 15 inches It divides at a small height into 
several divergent, but not pendant hmbs, and forms 
a@ spacious summit. The leaves are jong, narrow, 
finely denticulated, of a hight green, and destitute of 
stipulee. In the uniformity of its colouring, the foliage 
differs from that of the European willow, the lower 
surface of which is whitish. Upon the trunk the 
bark 1s grayish, and finely chapt. Upon the roots, it 
1s of a dark brown, whence may have been derived the 
specific name of the tree. 

“The champlain willow (Sahz hgustrina) is about 
ameter. Its firat 
aspect resembles that of the black willow, but its 
leaves are longer, and accompanied at the base by 


stipule, 

“The shining willow (Saliz luctda) is best known 
in new Brunswick > the name of ‘ red willow,’ from 
the brilliant red colour of the bark on the youn 
shoots. It is found in moist but open ds, an 
is more common on the edges of meadows and on the 
banks ef streams than in the interior of the forests. 
The shining willow attains the height of 18 or 20 feet, 
but its ordinary elevation is 9 or 10 feet. The wood 
is white and soft, and the branches of each,e — 
are easily broken from the tree. Neither the 
nor the twigs are applied to any useful purpose, 
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“ The long slender branches of the shining or red 
willow, are sometimes used for baskets, for which, 
however, they are rather brittle, and are therefore of 
little value. The Melicete Indians scrape the bark 
from the young twigs, and when dry, mix it with their 
tobacco for smoking; they are very to the 
admixture, the odour of which 1s much more agreeable 
than that of pure tobacco. 

‘The roots of the black willow afford an intensely 
bitter decoction, which is considered in the country 
as a purifier of the blood, and as a preventative, and 
a remedy for intermittent fever. 

« ELM.—There are two well-defined species of elm 
in New Brunswick, known as the white elm and red 
elm. A third species is supposed to exist, but it 18 
not yet fully determined whether it is merely a va- 
riety of the white elm, or a distinct species. Every 
variety of elm is beautiful, and well adapted to make 
shady walks, as 1t does not destroy the grass; and its 
leaves are acceptable to cows, horses, goats, sheep, 
and swine. Silkworms are said to devour the tender 
leaves of elm with great avidity. Many insects feed 
upon the leaves, particularly the Cicade ulmi and 
Aphis ulmt; the latter generally curl the leaves, so 
as to make them a secure shelter against the weather. 
The bark of elm, dmed and ground to powder, has 
been mixed with meal in Norway to make bread in 
times of scarcity. The flowers have a violet smell. 

“ White Elm—Ulmus Amertcana is found over an 
extensive tract of the North American continent, but 
it appears to be the most multiplied and to attain 
the loftiest height between the 42nd and 47th de- 
grees of north Tatitude. It dehghts in low, humid, 
substantial souls, along the banks of rivers or streams, 
or on the borders of swamps where the soil is deep 
and fertile It will grow, however, on any soil that 
is not too and barren, and 1n any situation within 
its natural bmits, how much ancver exposed In 
New Brunswick the white elm stretches to a great 
height. In clearing the primitive forests a few stocks 
are sometimes left standing; and insulated in this 
manner, the tree oA Wee in all its euerg 6 towering 
to the height of eighty or one hundred feet, with a 
trunk three or even four feet m diameter, regularly 
shaped, naked, and insensibly diminishing to the 
height of sixty or seventy feet, where it divides itself 
into two or three primary limbs. These hmbs, not 
widely divergent near the base, approach and cross 
each other eight or ten feet higher, and diffuse on all 
sides, long, flexible, pendulous branches, bending 
into regular arches, and floating lightly in the aur, 
giving to the tree a broad and somewhat flat-topped 
summit, of regular proportions and admirable beauty 
When growing thus insulated, this tree is often 
marked by two or more small branches four or five 
feet in length, proceeding from near the first ramifi- 
cation, and descending along the trunk; and the 
larger branches or hmbs, as also the trunk, are some- 
times covered with little ragged twigs, as if clothed 
with tufts of hair. The bark of the white elm 1s 
light-coloured, tender, and ey deeply furrowed 
The leaves are four or five inches long, borne b 
short footstalks, alternate, unequal at the base, oval, 
poited,and doubly denticulated. They are generally 
smaller than those of the red elm, of a thinner tex- 
ture, and a smoother surface, with more regular and 
prominent ribs. This species differs, also, essen- 
tially from the red elm and European elm in its 
flowers and seeds The flowers appear before the 
leavés, and are very small, of a purple colour, sup- 
ported by short, dander foots , and united in 
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bunches at the extremity of the branches. In 1846, 
the white elm was noticed in flower, at Hampton 
Ferry, so early as the 20th of April; there was then 
no appearance of leaves 


“In autumn the bnght golden pes of the elm 
kindly mixes with the various hues of the poplar and 


the maples, which display all shades of red, and from 
the deepest crimson to the brightest orange. Its 


tints then contrast agreeably with the pale-yellow, 
sober foliage of the birch and the beceh. with the 


different shades of brown on the bass wood and the 
ash, or with the buff-yellow of the larch. At that 
season, even the gloomy blackness of the resiniferous 
trees, by throwing forward the gayer tints, is not 
without its effect. 

“The quality of the wood depends, in a singular 
degree, on the situation in which it grows. The rich 
‘intervales’ already mentioned are necessary to its 

rfection ; but when giown in open situations, where 
it is vexed by the winds and exposed to all the in- 
fluences of the seasons 1t 18 still firmer and more 
solid The wood has less strength than the oak, 
and less elasticity than the ash, but it is tougher an Jj 
less liable to spht. It is sad to bear the driving of 
bolts and nails better than any other timber. ‘Lhe 
wood is of a light brown colour, and is liable to 
decay when ee to the alternations of dryness 
and moisture It must be either wet or dry, in ex- 
treme; accordingly, 1t is proper for water-works, 
mills, pumps, aqueducts, and ship-planks beneath 
the water-lne It makes excellent piles and planking 
for wet foundations The piles on which London 
bridge stands are chiefly of elm, and have remained 
81x centures without maternal decay; and several 
other instances of its durability in water have been 
noticed When perfectly dry, the wood of the white 
elm weighs only thirty-three pounds the cubic foot. 
If cut transversely, or obliquely to the longitudinal 
fibres, it exhibits numerous and fine undulations, 
which are very beautiful when polished. The wood 
is an excellent combustible, and its ashes yield a 
large proportion of alkali 

“The bark of the white elm is said to be easily 
detached during eight months of the year; soaked m 
water, and suppled by pounding, it 18 sometimes used 
for making ropes and for the bottoms of chairs. In 
France the wood of elm 1s usually employed for 
mounting artillery, and for this purpose it 15 selected 
with the greatest care The trees are cut to the 
proper dimensions, and the pieces are stored under 
shelter to dry during six or seven years; the pre- 
caution 1s even observed of turning them every six 
months, that the seasoning may proceed more uni- 
formly When fully seasoned, the wood 1s highly 
esteemed for the carriages of cannon, and for the gun- 
wales and blocks of ships 

“ Red Elm—Ulnus Rubra —This species of elm 
bears the names of red elm, slippery elm, and moose 
elm, but the first 1s most common The Canadian 
French call it orme gras The red elm is less mult.- 
plied than the white, and the two species are rarely 
tound together, as the red elm requires a substantial 
soil free from moisture, and even delights 1n elevated 
and open situations, such as the steep banks of rivers. 
This tree 1s 50 or 60 feet ngh, and lé,or 20 inches in 
diameter In the winter it is distinguished from the 
white elm by :ts buds, which are jarger and rounder, 
and which, a fortnight before their development, are 
covered with a russet down. The flowers are aggre 
gated at the extremity of the young shoots. The 
scales which surround the bunches of flowers are 
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downy like the buds. The leaves are oval, pointed, 
doubly denticulated, and larger, thicker, and rougher 
than those of the white elm. The bark upon the 
trunk is of a brown colour. 

‘‘ The heart-wood is less compact than that of the 
white elm, coarse-grained, and of a dull red tinge. 
It has been remarked, that the wood, even in branches 
of 1 or 2 inches in diameter, consists principally of 
perfect wood. It is said to be stronger, more durable 
when exposed to the weather, and of a better quality 
than the wood of the white elm, although coarser in 
the grain. In the United States it is accounted the 
best wood for blocks, and its scarcity 1s the only 
cause of its limited consumpticn. 

“ American Lame, or Bass Wood—Tika.—Although 
several species of the hme-tree are found in North 
America, yet but one species flourishes in New Bruns- 
wick, which is usually called bass wood. It 1s gene- 
ey found associated with sugar maple and white 
elm. 

“ Bass Wood—Tilia Americana, is sometimes more 
than 80 feet high, and 4 feet mm diameter; and its 
straight uniform trunk, crowned with an ample and 
tufted summit, forms a beautiful tree The leaves 
are alternate, large, nearly round, finely denticulated, 
heart-shaped at the base, and abruptly terminated in 
a point at the summit. The trunk is covered with a 
very thick bark; the inner bark, separated from the 
outer, and macerated in water, 1s formed into ropes, 
and also the broad plaited bands used by the Indians 
for carrying their burthens. They formerly made 
their fishing lines and nets of this bark. The name 
bass wood 1s tee to_be a corruption from bast, 
which 18 applied to the European lime-tree by the 
rustics of Lincolnshire, because ropes were made from 
the bark. 

“ The twigs and buds of the bass wood tree are very 
glutinous when chewed, and afford considerable nutn- 
ment. In severe winters, when fodder 1s scarce, the 
farmers in Maine and Vermont, and sometimes in 
New Brunswick, drive their cattle into the woods of 
a morning, and fell a bass wood or other tree, on 
which they eagerly browse during the day. In winter 
this tree 18 easily recognised by the robust appearance 
of the trunk and branches, and by the dark brown of 
the colour on the shoots. 

‘In newly-cleared lands the stumps of the bass 
wood are distinguished by the numerous sprouts 
which cover them, whose growth can only be pre- 
vented by stripping off the bark, or by fire. The 
stumps of other large trees, the elm, sugar maple, 
and ash, left at the same height of 3 feet, do not pro- 
duce shoots. The wood, when dry, weighs 35 pounds 
to a cubic foot. It is very white when green, but 
becomes of a light brown hue when seasoned. It 1s 
soft, easily worked, and 1s used for the panels of car- 
ae bodies, seats of chairs, and the fans of fanning- 
mulls. The wood 1s useless as fuel, being too full of 
sap when green, and of but little value when dry.” 


The following Table may be used for 
finding the ultimate transverse strength of 
any rectangular beam of timber :— 


Rule——Whey the beam is fired at one end, and 
loaded at the other, the weight in pounds which 
it will support before breaking, be obtained 


by multiplying the number opposite the kind of 
timber in the third column of the above table, by 


RELATIVE STRENGTH OF DIFFERENT KINDS OF WOOD. 


the breadth and square of the depth of the beam 
both in inches, and dividing the preduct by the 
length, also in inches. 

Table of the specific gravity, weight of a cubte foot, 
and relatwe transverse strength of different kinds 
of wood 


- 8% 

| gh ses 

Names of Materials. eee” tes 2 = 

a FA a | 

ae 
Ash (English) . . O72 46 1,500 
Ash (American) . . . O64 40 1,800 
Ash (American Black) . 054 337 861 
Ash (American Swamp) . 0.92 5765 1,165 
Beech (Enghsh) .. . 0.77 482 1,556 
Beech (American Red) . 078 487 1,720 
Beech (American White). O71 444 = 1,380 
Birch (English common) . 071 44.4 1,820 
Burch (American Black 067 419 2,000 
Birch (American White) . 065 406 1,604 
Birch (Amencan Yellow) . 076 475 1,335 
Cedar (Bermuda) 075 468 1,443 
Cedar of Lebanon . . . 033 206 = 1,493 
Cedar (Canadian) . . . 080 500 — 

Cedar (American White) . 036 22.5 766 
Elm (English) . . . . 059 369 1,013 
Elm (Canada Rock) . . 072 450 1,970 
Fir (Mar Forest) . . . 069 431 1,232 
Fir (New England) 055 344 1,102 
Hickory (American) . . . 083 519 2,020 
Hickory ae Bitternut) 087 644 1,465 
Iron-wood (Canada) . . . 088 550 = 1,800 
Larch (Scotch) . . . . 060 3875 = 1,200 
Larch (American Tamarack) 044 275 911 
Mahogany (Nassau) . O81 506 1,750 
Mahogany (Honduras) 053 331 1,503 
Greenheart (Demerara) . 098 61.2 2,600 
Maple (soft, Canada) . 068 425 1,694 
Maple (Rock American) . 075 46.8 700 
Oak (Enghsh) . . 084 52.5 1,700 
Oak (American White) 078 487 1,740 
Oak (American Red) . 095 694 1,672 
Pine (Red) . i ge 066 412 = 1,500 
Pine (American Yellow). . 046 28.8 1,300 
Pine (American White) . . 0.43 269 1,160 
Pine American Pitch) . 070 4388 1,700 
Spruce. o. e os ee 0.50 314 1,346 
Spruce (American Black). 077 482 1,036 


Note 1 When the beam 18 jived at one end and 
loaded uniformly throughout, the result obtained 
by the rule must be doubled Note 2. When the 
beam 18 fized at both ends and loaded mm the middle, 
the result obtained by the rule must be multiphed 
by 6. Note 3. When the beam is fized at both 
ends and loaded uniformly throughout, the result 
obtained by the rule must be multiplied by 12. 
Note 4. When the beam is supported at both ends 
and loaded in the middle, the result obtained by 
the rule must be quadrupled. Note 5. When the 
beam 1s supported at both ends and loaded uni- 
stare A throughout, the result obtained by the rule 
must be multiphedby 8 N.B.—Two-thirds of the 
foregoing results are reckoned fully sufficient for a 
permanent load. * 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


POPULATION, GOVERNMENT, RELIGION, EDUCATION, CRIME, AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Wuen New Brunswick was first known to | 
Europeans, it appears to have been mmhabited 
by several different nations or tribes, of 
whom only two are yet in existence—the 
Mic-Macs and the Melhicetes, or Morrisettes. 
The Mic-Macs speak a dialect of the Iro- 
quois (or Six Nations), Huron, and other 
northern tribes. The Melicetes are de- 
scended from a Delaware or southern race; 
but in physical appearance they differ 
httle. Both tnbes are of a copper colour, 
with high cheek bones, hazel eyes, long, 
straight, coarse, black hair, and scanty 
beard. They are of rather tall stature, 
erect, very active, not remarkable for mus- 
cular strength, but with great powers of 
endurance ; a journey of seventy miles a-day 
being not unfrequently performed under a 
heavy burden; bears, deer, and moose, are 
pursued, and overtaken by them ; in ascend- 
ing and descending dangerous rapids, no 
Europeans can compete with the Indians; 
and the quickness of them perceptions m 
tracing men and animals by the trail or 
scent, 1s surprising. This latter qualty the 
American Indian possesses in common with 
the Australan and other savages; but he is 
superior in many respects to other uncivilized 
races, and his ultimate extimction, which 
seems now inevitable, is much to be re- 
gretted. Long before the introduction of 
Europeans the savage and extermmating 
warfare carried on between the different 
tribes, was fast thinning their numbers; but 
the small pox and other diseases commun.- 
cated by Europeans, and the supply of 
spirits, in the use of which the Indian can 
exercise no moderation, have caused their 
rapid and almost complete extermination. 
The total number in the province was in 
1841, of Mic-Macs, 935; of Melicetes, 442 
=: 1,377. Both tmbes are scattered in 
families in different parts of the province, 
and many wander about in poverty and 
wretchedness; 14 tracts of land, containmg 
61,273 acres of land, have been set aside hy 
government as Indian reserves for their use. 
Most of them have been nominally con- 
verted to the Roman Catholic faith, and no 
efforts have been spared by the British 


government to protect and civilize the abo- 
ngines of the country. Although both 
tribes inhabit the same country, their lan- 
guage 1s totally distinct. The Lord’s prayer 
im each language 1s as follows :— 
The Lord’s Prayer tn the Mie-Mac Language. 

Noorch enen waa-soke abin, chip-took, talwee-sin 
me-gay-day-de mek. Waa-soke-te-lee-daa-nen chip- 
took igga nam-win oo-la ne-moo-lek naa-dee la tay 
se-nen. Naa-tel waa-soke ai-keek chip-took ta-lee- 
ska-doolek ma-ga-mi guek ay e-mek.  Tel-la-moo- 
koo-be-ne-gal es-me-a gul opch nega-a-tah kees-took 
igga-nam-win nes-el-co-nen. Ta-lee a-bik-chik-ta- 
kaa-chik wi-gai-nee-na-met-nick elk-keel-nees-kaam 
a-bik chic-toc-in_ el-wa-wool-ti-jeck. Mel-kee-nin 
maach win-chee-gul mook-ta-gaa-lin hees-e-na waam- 
kal aincclieepakl Ko qui-ak too-ack-too-in.— Quebec 
Version 

The Lord's Prayer in the Melicete Language. 

Me-tox-sen-aa spum-keek ay-e-en saga-mow-ee 
tel-mox-se’en tel-e-wee-so-teek. Cheeptookee wee- 
chee-u leek spum-keektaun e-too-cheesauk-too leek 
spum-a kay-e’en. Too-eep-nankna-meen kes-e kees- 
skah-keel wek-a guleek el-me-kees-kaak keel-mets- 
min a-woolee. Ma-hate-moo-in ka-tee a-lee-wa-nay- 
ool-te-ek el mas we-che-a keel mecoke-may-keel ne- 
ma-hate-hum-too-mooin. 

Each tribe has laws peculiar to itself, but 
a grand council 1s held annually at Pleasant 
Point, on the St. Croix river, of chiefs and 
delegates of the Penobscots, Mic-Macs, and 
Melicetes, where friendly relations are re- 
newed; regulations to prevent collision in 
in hunting and fishmg established, and 
measures for the general weal discussed and 
adopted. They say that the “ Great Spimt” 
has permitted the “ pale faces” to come 
into the country to kill the game, catch fish, 
and cut down trees, but that they are the 
lords of the soil, and the mghtful owners of 
the land, the water, and the sky. Their 
belief in a resurrection 1s manifested by their 
burymg with the dead the implements and 
trinkets he used on earth, and which, they 
believe, he will require in another world. 

The early European settlers in the province 
were composed of American loyalists, who 
exiled themselves from their native country, 
in order to remain subjects of the crown of 
Bnitain. In 1783, 3,000 of these merito- 
rious people arrived at St. John’s from Nan- 
tucket, and jomed a few families, who had 
migrated from New England m 1762, and 
settled at Mangerville, on the St. John’s 
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river. These were joined by others, and by 
disbanded soldiers from provincial regiments, 
and subsequently by emigrants from Europe 
and by some Acadians. The hardships en- 
dured by the early inhabitants were very 
t—famine and cold caused much misery, 
but the energies of the Anglo-Saxon race 
carried them through all difficulties, until, 
in the language of Dr. Gesner, they have 
‘ finally covered the banks of the noble St. 
John with nch fields, villages, and cities.” 
The population has thus imcreased since 
1783— 


POPULATION OF NEW BRUNSWICK SINCE 1783. 


The estimated population of New Bruns- 
wick at the beginning of 1848, was 208,012, 
distributed as follows :—County of Ruist- 

ouche, 4,214; Gloucester, 10,334; Nor- 

umberland, 19,493; Kent, 9,769; Wenst- 
moreland, and Albert, 23,581; King’s, 
19,285 ; St. John, 48,942; Queen’s, 10,976 ; 
Sunbury, 5,680; York, 18,660; Carleton, 
17,841 ; Charlotte, 24,287. Between 1834 
and 1848, in the space of 14 years, the popu- 
lation has been nearly doubled; not, how- 
ever, by births only, but also by emigration. 
Yet there is abundant room, and, indeed. 
great lack of fresh settlers, for there are 
nearly 80 acres of area to each mouth in the 
province. 


Comparative Statements of the Increase of the Population since the Year 1824. 


1783 11,457 1824 . 74,176 
1803 27,000 1834 . 119,457 
1817 35,000 1840 . 156,162 
Total of 
persons 
Counties in the Counties 
year 1824 
York 10,972 York 
Carleton 
Samt John . 12,907 Samt John 
King’s 7,930 King’s 
Queen’s 4,741  Queen’s 
Sunbury 3,227 Sunbury 
Westmoreland 9,308 Westmoreland 
Northumberland 15,829 Noeerumberiand 
ent . 
Gloucester 
Charlotte 9,267 Charlotte 
Grand Total in 1824 74,176 Grand Total mn 1834 


The paucity of inhabitants 1n some coun- 
ties is remarkable: mm Rustigouche there 
were 1n 1840, four hundred acres of area to 
each inhabitant; in Northumberland, two 
hundred and three; wm York, one hundred 
and sixty-four; um Kent, one hundred and 
thirty-eight ; and m Gloucester, one hundred 
and thirty-five. New Brunswick mght, with 
ease, sustain ten times its present population. 

The society at St. John’s and Fredericton 
is composed of the civil and military servants 
of the crown, professional men, and mer- 
chants, who constitute the bams of colonial 
society in all our settlements; and are dis- 
tinguished by the courtesy and mtelligence 
which mark the same class in England. In 
the middle and lower classes, the habits and 
manners of the United States predominate ; 
but all classes unite in loyalty to their sove- 
reign, and attachment to the parent state. 
The number of charitable institutions—the 
efforts made for the diffusion of instruction 
-——and the attention paid to the ordinances 
of religion, indicate the benevolence and 
piety of the people. 

The women of New Brunswick are gene- 


Total of Total of 
persons persons 
in the Countues m the 
lyear 1834] year 1840,| 
10,478 8.999 York 18,995 3,517 
9,493 ? Carleton 13,881 3,888 
12195 4965 King’s laaee 
' 4 { oe : mast 
7,204 2,463 Queen’s . 8,232 1,028 
3,838 611 Sunbury 4,260 422 
14,205 4,902 Westmoreland 17,686 3,481 
11,170 Northumberland 14,620 3,450 
31 9,695 Kent ‘ 7477 = 1,446 
Ristigouche 8,161 
15,852 6,585 Charlotte . 18,178 2,326 
119,457 (45,281 Grand Total m 1840 156,162 36,705 


rally handsome, and of a fair complexion ; 
the higher class are well educated, and often 
highly accomplished. 

Form of Government.—Similar to that of 
Canada and Nova Scotia. The affairs of the 
province are administered, for the sovereign, 
by a heutenant-governor, aided by an executive 
council, consisting of 8 members ; a legisla- 
tive council of 17 members; and a House of 
Assembly of 39 representatives of the people. 

The different Assemblies or Parliaments 
of New Brunswick have been as follows :— 





Tume of Meeting Time of Dissolution 
1786 . 8rd Jan. 1792 ith Dec. 
1793 - 12th Feb. 1795 . 24th Dec. 
1796 9th Feb. 1802 . . 10th May 
1803 9th Feb. | 1809 . . 11th July 
1810 . 27th Jan. 1816 . . 20th July 
1817 4th Feb. 1819 . . 24th March 
1820 2nd Feb. | 1820 . 15th May 
1821 . . 13th Jan. 1827 - 24th May 
1828 . . 14th Feb. | 1830 . 13th Sept. 
1831. 7th Jan 1834 . %th Nov. 
1835 20th Jan, 1837 . 18th Aug. 
1837 29th Dec 1842 - Ast Dec. 
1843 . . 31st Jan 1846 - 16th Sept. 
1847 . . 28th Jan 


Yorr — 


Saint JOHN — 


QUEEN’S — 





CENSUS OF NEW BRUNSWICK IN 1840. 


Population of the Province of New Brunswick in the year 1840, according 


tion of the Provincial Legulature. 
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to the latest Census taken by direc- 
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256 PLACES OF WORSHIP, LAND CLEARED, &c. 





Population of the Province of New Brunswick in the year 1840, according to the iatest Census taken by direo- 
. e tion of the P) ovincial Leguslature—(contsnued.) 




















People of a Places of % 
‘Whites. Colour: Worship. re 
Bd 
=| 3.4 
2 os g| 
3 = = 4 bor} ; & o{s 3 
City, County, or District. 3 © =) 2 e jo) s eis g op 3 5 
Hei e]|e 13s] 8 lelssig| & F £8] & 
¢)s \3 12 B\ze|2/3] & lslgle! Sig! & 
8 3 8 3 es |l@iBisis S balpisie Fl A| a 
2/38 |8 | 2 | 2 |S(3sl4l a (eeelelals 
a CG} iG © PE ISIS BIE]| & [Ess esis] -—— 
i = = Fa m (S(Sle io) & (Solis Ble ld| Acres 
NoRTHUMBERLAND — 
Newcastle é ‘ 404 833; 679} 720; 779; 2) Of; OO; Of 3,013] OF 1; 1) 0; 0] OF 2,000 
Chatham . 441) 1,118 768 862 749} 4) 1) 1] O} 38,603; 2) 2] 1] 0} 1] 0) 3,660 
Ludlow ; . 81 208 112 131 147; Of O}] 1) 0 599] Of 0} 0] O} OF 1} 1,626 
Northesk 3 F 220} 422! 394) 330} 430) 1; O} O} Of 1,677] O} Oj O} 1) 1] OF 3,103 
Alowick r _ ‘ ‘ 138; 288} 239 243 257} Oj; O; OF O} 1,027] Of 2) 0; 0} 3] OF 2,011 
Bhssfield re ‘. 68 162 136 105 122} Of; OF Of O Oo} OF O} OF 0} OF = 2,333 
Blackville 7 195 415 347 263 330} 2] 0; OF O| 1,857] 1] 1} 0] 1] 1] 0} 3,048 
Glenelg a . 237 393 297 272 #89; 0; Of OF OF 1,361] 1) 2} O| Of 1) O| 3,828 
Nelson . s é 253 601 426 362 357} 2] OF Of Of 1,648] O} 1) 0} 0} 1] 0} 3,624 
Kent — 
Richibucto . : 315} 582); 606; 488; 611; 1; OF Of Of 2,088] 1; 1) 2) Of 2] oO} 4,563 
Carleton . ‘ 220 638 413 840 353} O| O} O} O} 1,644] O} 1] 1] 0; 3] 0} 3,735 
Wellington . : 237 477 202 874 399} O; O| OF OF 1,452] Of O] 1] 0; 1] O| 4,829 
Dundas : . ‘ 7 ; 176} = 281 322; 250} 309] O; O} 1) Of 1,163] Of OF OF Of 2) OF 3,182 
Weldford P 192} 3811 289 224 304; O} If 1} Of 1,130] 1] 1] 0] 0; 1) OF} 4,104 
Huskisson, (without population) ‘ . of 28 . : 
Harcourt * P cons - or. Se a ae ae ; F 
GLOUCESTER — 
Saumarez P ‘ 7 226 358; 4384 410] 389) 0; Of OF Of 1,691] OF Of O] OF 2] Of 1,775 
Caraquet 7 ‘ ‘ 290} 616] 664 456} 639] O| O} ©} Of 2,075) O} 0} O| O} 3] oO} 3 
New Bandon ‘ : . : 112) 174 190 148 188] O; O; OF O 700) 0} O} O] Of 1) O} 2,270 
Beresford . ‘ : 5 166} 292) 324) 283 315} O}| OF O} OF 1,214} O} 0} O} O} 2] oO} 1 
Bathurst : 7 291 694, 491 476; 610; O| O| OF Of] 2,171, 1] 11 1) O} Ll Oo] 62,822 
RIsTIGOUCHE — 
Dalhousie. P, ‘ ‘: ‘ 136} 486] 233 186 181} 4) 1) 2} 2) 1,095) O} 1) O} O} O| O| 62,168 
mo. ‘ - ° 121 254 190 173 193} 2) 4 of] 1 814] O| 1 O} O} Of Oo §32 
Durham P : : 85 154 140] 108 130} Of Oo} O| 0 536} O} 0} OF O} O} O} §=1,032 
Colborne . P . P 76 140 133 109 118} 0} O} OO} 0 600) O] 1] O} 0} 1] O} 1,520 
Eldon . . : 8 §201 § 6; Of; OF Ol 0 216] 0} Of O} 0; 0} O 27 
CHARLOTTE — 
Samt Andrew’s . ‘ é : 509; 912) 924) 956 847| 8] 131 17| 6}| 8,682) 1] 1) 1] 1] 1] 0} 6,809 
Samt Stephen’s . ‘ . - 495 932 816 864 794; OF O| OF OF 38,405; 3} 1) 3] 0] 1] O; 4,225 
Samt David 7 : 171 405) 410{/ 391 403} O} O;| OF Of 1,609; 1) O} 1] 1] 0] 1] 4,886 
Samt George é é ; 363} 600; 669) 631 614, 3) O; 5; Of 2,422) 1] 1] Of} 2) 1) 0} 4,097 
Saunt Patnck 7 F : é 294 613 537 411 562} O} O} OF O} 2,013) 1] 1] 1] 1) 1] 0} 6,206 
Samt James : 3 P - 179) 327] 290; 282 256} O} O} O} O; 1,155] 1] 1) 0] OF OF O} 4,499 
Pennfield % : é x ‘ 168 285 205 233 260; OF; OF Of OF 1,043) 1) Of O} 1) 0} Of 2,236 
Grand Manan . ‘ ‘ 154) 259| 273} 238 233] Of; 0; OF O} 1,003) 1] O} 0} O] 0} 1} 2,671 
West Isles . ‘ é - 178} 226) 3808 287 304; 1) O| 2] OF 1,128] O} 0} O] 2] O] OF} 1,007 
Campo Bello . - ‘ 111 170} =187 180 173} OF} O} OF 0 718} 1) O}*0} 0] 0} 0} 1,000 
Summary — 
County of York . ‘ ‘ 2,005| 3,747] 3 3,041] 3,168)}104/116,143) 92] 13,995/10) 2) 5/10] 2] 1] 44,818 
es Carleton : ; 1,917] 3,553] 3,520] 2,979] 3,278] 22); 11; 10; 8] 13,381] 3] 1] 2| 4} 4{ 5] 49,953 
- Samt John . i" - | 2806] 8,993) 7,075) 9,223] 6,896/183/158/281}145| 32,957) 8] 2| 5) 4] 4] 5| 19,134 
: King’s : 2,178] 3 3,637| 3,490} 3,307] 58| 43| 43] 30] 14,464/11/ 3) 6/12] 2| 0| 69,462 
” Queen’s 7 P - | 1,168) 2,215} 1,954] 1,908) 2,061] 23] 23) 23] 25) 8,232} 5] 0] 1} 7} 2] 4| 438,089 
e Sunbury . . .| 673] 1,165] 1,094, 9865] 1,001] 4] 3] 65] 3] 4,260] 21 11 1/ 1] O| 31 12,262 
Pe Westmorland A 2,467| 4,486] 4,600] 4,170; 4,360| 15] 18] 14] 23} 17,686) 4) 2/11/13] 6| 0/ 99,022 
- Northumberland . - | 2,037] 4,860} 3,395} 3,288] 3,560) 1ij 1] 2) 0] 14,620] 4| 9} 2) 2| 8} 1] 26,323 
Kent é PD - {| 1,140] 2,189} 1,732] 1,676] 1,876) 1) 1| 2] O} 7,477) 2} 3] 4| O} 9] 0} 20,413 
a Gloucester . F - | 1,085] 2,034) 2,003] 1,773} 1,941} ©} O] O} O| 7,751} 1] 1) 1] O} 9} O} 11,681 
sy ouche id 2 462) 1,235} 705| 6581 627 2| 2) 3 161] 0} 3] Of} Of} 1) 0} 6579 
i. Charlotte . > 2,622| 4,637) 4,578| 4,473) 4,436) 12) 13] 24) 6) 18,178/11) 6] 61 81 4) 2| 36,136 
Total 20,514| 42,470} 37,593) 37 88% 36,501/439/389|549/334! 166,162/61)32|44161|61/21|435,861 
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RemMaRKs —County of York—In the estumation of the cleared Land, the ‘Lown Plot of Fredericton 1s not mcluded 
there are m the Parish of Douglas three Oat Mulls. County of Carleton—There is in the Parish of Northampton one 
Oat Mull not included in the above return. County of Westmoreland—The Parish of Dorchester has three first-rate Oat 
Mills Of the estimated quantity of cleared land, 4,891 acres are dyked marsh The Parish of Sackville—of the esta- 
mated quantity of cleared land 763 acres are dyked marsh. The Pansh of Moncton—of the estimated quantaty of cleared 
land, 1,934 acres are dyked marsh. Count of Rsstigouche—No return has been made of the Population of the Lumber- 
ing Districts, or of a very large portion of the Py ees Pore in this county, which may be safely estimated at from 1,200 
to 1500 Males above 16 years of age County of Charlotte—Nearly 200 of the Male Population of the pansh of West 
Isles were at sea at the time of taking the census, and are consequently not included in the above return. 








MILITARY, JUDICIAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL DEPARTMENTS. 


Military Defences——An excellent militia, 
consisting of a regiment of yeomanry cavalry, 
of 10 complete troops stationed in different 
counties; 3 separate troops of cavalry; a 
regiment of artillery, with a heutenant- 
colonel, 2 majors, 9 captains, 8 first and 7 
second lieutenants and staff ; 18 regiments of 
militia divided into battalons, and including 
light infantry and rifle corps. The militia 
commissions comprise 63 field officers, 380 
captaims, 786 subalterns, 120 staff, 1,030 ser- 
geants, 60drummers, and 27,200 rank and file. 

The militia, by the military act of 17th 
March, 1825, are hable to be called out 
three days m each year—one for general 
muster, and two for company dmill. They 
were only called out one day in 1848. The 
organization of the militia 1s complete, and 
a number of volunteer companies at St. John, 
Fredericton, and other places, are armed and 
tramed. The sports of the country have 
made many of the militia excellent marks- 
men, and, as in Canada, they would be for- 
midable adversaries to an invader. 

The annual expenses of the militia are— 
salary of adjutant-general, £85; quarter- 
master-general, £150; to each adjutant, £15 
(£510); and £7 10s. to each sergeant- 
major (£250) ; total, £1,000. 
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The military posts at New Brunswick 
are— 


Mihtary Posts 


Barracks for— 


St John ‘ : 
Fredericton . . 
St. Andrew’s 

Pegele 








The pecuniary allowances, expense for ra 
tions, quarters, or other advantages, are 
provided by the colony. There is a bounty 
of £5 allowed by the Provincial Legislature 
for the apprehension of deserters from her 
majesty’s forces, provided the amount do 
not exceed £100 per annum. 

The Judicial Department comprises a Su- 
preme Court, with a chief and three puisne 
judges; a court of Chancery, one of mar- 
riage and divorce, and one for the trial of 
offences commutted at sea—over these three 
courts the leutenant-governor presides; a 
court of vice-admiralty, and one of pro- 
bate. There are commissioners of bankrupts’ 
estates. The “ Barnsters’ Society” numbers 
57 members; the roll of barristers and at- 
torneys in 1849 contained 155 names. In 
British America both branches of the law 
are practised by the same individual. 


Ecclesvastical Department wn 1849. 








g wel gfe | aa | & 
i Cm Sent m =| 
Denomination Number of Clergy a id Be og 3 E ES s [ a 3 
re [RS |4ae) 62> | 62 | 8 | F 
1 Bisho 
Church of England in 1847 . 53 phon ataiis “ |) 61 17,920 |Unknown | 20 
8 Curates . 
Church of Rome in 1846 . . { eS SS } 60 37,000 | 32,300 | 28 | 21 
Church of Scotland in 1847 . 8 Ministers 27 E x 11,980 8,980 7 | 14 
omer 21 Ministers .. ‘ 5 i : 
Wesleyan Methodists in 1847 { 33 Local Preachers . « | 119 ‘ } aesece 
Baptasts in 1846 . 41 Manisters .. 65 i, 3 26,000 19,290 





There are also about 12 ministers of the 
Presbyterian church in New Brunswick, and 
of the Reformed Presbyterian church; and 
there are 4 Congregational ministers. There 
is a Church and an Auxiliary Bible Society. 
The protestant diocese of Fredericton was 
created in 1845. The clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church derive their principal support 
from the “Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” The hvings 
are from £200 to £300 currency. There 
are about 90 parishes and 60 churches, 
capable of holding 20,000 persons. Dr. 

VOL. I. 


Gesner says, that double the number of 
clergymen of the Established Church could 
be advantageously employed The Roman 
Catholic diocese includes Prince Edward 
Island. The Roman Cathohes are principally 
the Inmsh and Acadians; their clergy are 
supported by subscriptions, fees, pew-rents, 
and tithes. The Presbyterian church was 
estabhshed by ministers sent from Scot- 
land in 1817; they have churches in 
different counties, and with large congrega- 
tions. The Wesleyans are a numerous and 
respectable body. Their ministers are paid 
2 
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as highly as those of the Established Church, 
according to their being married or unmar- 
ried, to the number of their children, and 
to their leugth of service in the ministry. 
The Baptists are divided into several sects, 
but they are generally serious and well- 
conducted. Their established faith is con- 
tamed in 17 articles, and they meet annually 
to adopt regulations for the preservation of 
harmony. ‘‘Camp meetings” are occasionally 
held m New Brunswick, and on the United 
States frontier. 

Epvucation is carefully and judiciously 
extended. The university of King’s College, 
at Fredericton, estabhshed in 1828, by Sir 
Howard Douglas, has for its patron the 
Queen, and 1s well supplied with professors 
in different branches of hterature and sci- 
ence. For superior degrees, the terms and 
exercises correspond with those of the Eng- 
lsh universities. The religious exercises 
are those of the Church of England, and 
candidates for degrees in divinity are re- 
quired to subscnbe to the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles of the church. The college is endowed 
with 6,000 acres of valuable land, near 
Fredericton, has a grant from the crown of 
£1,000 sterlmg per annum, and £1,000 
from the Provincial Legislature. Scholar- 
ships of £20 and £25 have been founded, 
and are given to students of ment The 
expense of tuition and board 1s about £35 
currency per annum. Candidates for matri- 
culation are required to be acquainted with 
the Latin and Greek languages, and the rudi- 
ments of algebra and geometry. The m- 
struction is devoted to the classics, mathe- 
matics, natural philosophy, chemistry, natural 
history, intellectual philosophy, logic, and 
the evidences of religion, natural and re- 
vealed; moral philosophy, general history, 
Hebrew, theology, and French. The aca- 
demical year has four terms; and four years 
are required for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. There is no distinction in reference 
to religious profession, age, or otherwise. 
There 1s a collegiate school at Fredericton, 
which educates boys preparatory to matri- 
|culation. The Wesleyans and Baptists have 
each a superior academy for instruction 
There are grammar and parish schools nm 
each county: the supervision of the former 
18 vested in a board of trustees, appomted 
by the lhieutenant-governor and council, and 
the general management of the latter is, by 
|an act of the House of Assembly (10 Vict., 
ch. 56), vested in the heutenant-governor 
and council, as a board of education. Nine 


EDUCATION, THE PRESS, AND CRIME—NEW BRUNSWICK. 


schools is the average number permitted to 
be estabhshed for each parish; but the 
number may be increased to thirteen, pro- 
vided the whole number in the county to 
which the parish belongs does not exceed 
the established average. The government 
allowance to teachers in the parish schools 1s, 
per annum, £30 first class, £22 second class, 
and £18 third class. The emoluments of 
the teachers, exclusive of the government 
allowance, range from £20 to £100 per 
annum. 
Public Schools in New Brunswick. 








' 
Gram 
Schools Parish Schools. 
in 
8 & | 8 |Teachers| Scholars 3 § 
Counties gsi; 3sj)é& oo 
ecm as 
4Zian{/4imM{|F |M | F D 
York im 1| 76 } 60 | 49 | 11 944} S$41| 1785 
St John 1} 69 | 48 | 39 9 |1550!] 960] 2510 
Charlotte 1} 69 | 69 | 44 | 25 11206] 926] 2132 
King’s 1} 30 | 64 | 50 | 14 11096] 835] 1931 
Queen’s 1] 15 | 47 | 43 4{ 661{ 510{ 1171 
Sunbury 1} 30 | 25 | 17 8 | 382} 334] 716 
Carleton 1] 31 | 35 | 30 5 | 418] 3388] 756 
Ristigouche 1] 38] 138] 10} 3] 150} 141] 291 
Gloucester 1] 72] 241144101] 324} 3385! 669 
Northumberland |2} — | 63 | 46} 7 |1086] 861; 1947 
Kent —~{| — | 35 | 29 6 | 473] 376} 850 
Westmoreland ~| — | 71 | 56 { 15 11061] 900! 1961 
Albert 1} 42 | 27 | 18 9} 386] 323} 709 
Total 11} 486 | 571 | 445 | 126 | 9737 | 7680 117903 





The Press —There are eight printing- 
otfices, whence issue eight newspapers, con- 
ducted with abilty; but occasionally, as 
may be supposed, with considerable party 
acrmmony. The New Brunswick Courier, and 
Royal Gazette, contam much valuable local 
and statistical information. All the towns 
have hbraries, more or less extensive. The 
New Brunswick Almanack and Register, pre- 
pared under the supermtendence of the 
Fredericton Athenzeum, 1s one of the fullest 
and most complete publications of the kind 
m the Bntish empire. Music and drawing 
are cultivated to a certain degree; and there 
are occasionally lectures on astronomy, che- 
muistry, elocution, and the belles-lettres. In 
St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, and Fredericton, 
there are public rgading-rooms, where all the 
leading British and foreign newspapers and 
periodicals are regularly received. 

Cruime.—The number of felons, in 1848, 
in prison, was—of tried, whites, males, 31 ; 
females, 2: blacks, males, 2; females, 1. 
Untried—whites, males, 5; females, 1: blacks, 
males, 1. Misdemeanors — tried — whites, 
males, 32; females, 14: blacks, males, 2; fe- 
males, 2. Untried—whites,males,4; females, 
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1; blacks, females, 1. Debtors—whites, 
males, 45; females, 2: blacks, males, 1. 
Tbe total number of prisoners in confine- 
ment at Michaelmas, 1848, was—whaites, 
males, 115; females, 19: blacks, males, 6; 
females, 4. Greatest number in confine- 
ment at any one time in the year—whites, 
males, 149; females, 27: blacks, males, 3 ; 
females, 6. The prisoners are kept at 
hard labour in and out of gaol. Of the 
white prisoners, the number who could not 
read, were—males, 28; females, 1. The 
number under 18 years of age, were—males, 
14; females, 1. There were no deaths m 
the prisons of New Brunswick durmg the 
year. There is a gaol in each county, which 
is under the junsdiction of the shenff and 
magistrates of the county, who visit the 
pnson from time to time. There 1s no fixed 
system of management or discipline. 

Public Institutions.—There 1s an excellent 


marine hospital, into which the admissions, 
during 1847, were—with fever, 223; other 
diseases and accidents, 236==486. The 
deaths during the year were 29, of whom 
13 were from fever, 6 from mflammation of 
the lungs, 2 from dysentery, and the re- 
mainder from other diseases. 409 patients 
were discharged cured. The expense of the 
hospital durmg the year was £2,116, in- 
cluding £303 for the purchase of land; bwild- 
mgs and mason-work, £536; labour, cart- 
age, &c., £165. There were 10,939 diets 
during the year, which cost only £301. 
There is a lazaretto on Sheldrake Island, 
Miramichi, which costs £600 a-year. There 
have been, for some time, 9 lepers on the 
island—4 men, 1 boy, and 4 women. 

There 1s a provincial lunatic asylum, which, 
in 1847, coutamed 140 patients, classed as 
follows :— 








Age Age Age e Age e 
Patients 10 E20 | 20 e°30 | 90 240 | 40 250 | 50 80 | 60 270 702.90 | Total 
Males 5 25 23 18 5 0 0 76 
Females . 6 21 18 14 1 3 1 64 
Total . i | 46 41 32 6 8 1 | 140 
The Record shows 
Discharged 
Patients Males | Females Total Eloped | Died. | Remaiming 
« Cured | Uncured 
Old Cases in Asylum Ist 
J anuary 1847 Bas coat ade oh } 39 a 8 18 I ? : o? 
admissions a 
Total 86 65 151 47 1 3 8 92 





Character of disease on admission—ordi- Society, Ladies’ Benevolent Somety, Young 


nary msanity, 109; epileptic insanity, 7, 
delirium tremens, 8; :mbecility, 4; furious 
madness, 7; idiotcy, 2; hydrophobia, 1, 
brain fever, 1; paralysis, 1. Total, 140. 
The admissions from the different coun- 
ties were, St. John’s, 77; Charlotte, 21; 
King’s, 14; York, 13; Carleton, 7; Nor- 
thumberland, 7; Westmoreland, 5; Glou- 


Ladwes’ Total Abstinence Society, and St 
John’s Auxiliary to the New British and 
Foreign Temperance Society (on the total 
abstinence principle). 

The gradual increase of lunacy, m New 
Brunswick, 1s shown by the admissions into 
the asylum between 1836 and 1846 .— 


cester, 3; Sunbury,3; Kent,1. Total, 151. Years Admitted ImAsyium = Total pee BI 
Expenditure for the year, £1,627. Average 
annual number of patients, 84; keepers, 12. 1836 31 31 14 
Average cost per head, weekly, of patients 1537 se a . a 
alone, including all expenses, 7.5 per head 1839 39 91 60 o4 
Among the institutions of the aty of St 1840 48 94 72 40 
John’s is a Chamber of Commerce, a Sailors’ 1841 68 40 108 54 
Home, Mechanics’ Institute, a District Com- oe rs 3 va oe 
mittee of the Society for Promoting Chnstian ea 1 60 56 116 69 
Knowledge, a Rehgious Tract Society, an 1845 50 69 119 94 
Orphan Benevolent Society, a Sacred Music _— 1846 62 74 136 78 


ee 
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CHAPTER IV.. 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, TARIFF OF DUTIES, BANKS AND COINS, COMMERCE, 
IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, STAPLE PRODUCTS, AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, AND 
FISHERIES, BANKS, MONIES, PRICES OF COMMODITIES, WAGES OF LABOUR, &c. 


Revenvt.—In 1727, the public income of 
the province was, in round numbers, £742 ; 
in 1789, £962; in 1794, £1,569; in 1803, 
£3,731; im 1814, £25,878; in 1827, 
£34,000; in 1837, £60,000; and in 1847, 
£127,000. Estimating the permanent re- 
venue at £120,000, and the present popula- 
tion at 220,000, the taxation is not much 
more than 10s. per head annually. 


Comparatwwe Statement of the Revenue of New Bruns- 
wick, and the sources whence derived, in the years 
1846 and 1847. 











Sources of Revenue 1846. 1847 
Ordinary revenue ... .- 47,774 | 50,287 
Export duty... . . .| 22,664 | 16,553 
Received from customs .. 30,961 | 31,912 
Casual revenue . ... . 7,600 9,500 
Loan fund ogee ope oh 8,281 | 9,571 
Supreme court fees so 792 
Auction dues Pci oes oh 246 
Pedlars’ hcences ... . 27 
Emigrant duties . . . - 3,250 
Light-house ditto . .. . 3,700 
Sick and disbanded seamen . 1,566 
Total (less shillings and pence) | £127,326 | 127,410 





In 1848, there was a considerable dimmution 
in the revenue of the province, owing to 
commercial embarrassment, and especially 
to the depression in the timber and deal 
trade. The debt of the province 1s about 
£80,000. The emigrant tax is levied at the 
rate of 5s. per head, and appropriated to the 
benefit of all immigrants. The custom du- 
ties are levied under the authority of a 
Revenue Act, passed in New Brunswick, 
30th March, 1848, which imposes a tanff of 
discriminating duties, in favour of British 
and colonial produce, growth or manufacture, 
compared with foreign. This tariff was 
adopted after the “free import ” system of 
England was enforced, and indicates the 
desire of the colonists to view England as 
the parent state. In Canada and Nova 
Scotia no distinction has been made in the 
duties levied, on British, and on foreign 


products. [See Canada Tariff, vol. 1, p. 145.] | 


It will be seen by the following table, that 
the discriminating duties are as high as 100, 
200, and 300 per cent.1n favour of England :— 


Tariff of Duties in the Province of New Brunswick, 
under the Revenue Act, passed 30th March, 1848. 


On Bni- 
tush and 
Colonial 
produce, P 
growth, 


On Fo- 


Articles subject to Duty brad 








on 


soOocrhre OO 


Specr £ 

Apples, per bushel. as é 0 

Butter, per cwt ‘ 0 
Candles of all kinds, exeept sperm and 

wax, per lb ‘ 0 

Sperm and wax, per lb 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 


LS ad 


Cattle of all kinds over one year old 
Cheese, per cwt, : 
Clocks or clock cases of all kinds, each 
Coffee, per lb 
Fish of foreign taking or curing, dned 
or salted, per cwt . 
Pickled, per barrel 
Fruit, dried, per cwt 
Horses, mares, and geldings, each 
Leather, sole, per lb ‘ 
Upper leather, perlb. 
Hamness and belt leather, per Ib 
Sheep skins, tanned and dressed, per doz 
Calf skins, tanned, per doz 
Malt liquors of every description (not 
being aqua vite, otherwise charged 
with duty), whether in bottles or 
otherwise, per gallon . 
Meats, fresh, per cwt . . 
» salted and cured, per cwt. . 
Molasses and treacle, per gallon 
Spirits and cordials,viz — 
Brandy, re gallon . . 
Rum and other spirits, and cordials 
For every gallon of such rum or other 
spirits or cordials of any strength, 
under and not oe the 
strength of proof of 26 by the bubble 
And for every bubble below 26 in 
number, an additional, per gal 
Lemon syrup, per gal A 
Sugar, refined, m loaves, per Ib 
» refined, crushed, per cwt . 
» Of all kinds, except refined and 
crushed, per cwt 
Tea, per lb < ‘ : . 
Tobacco, manufactured, except Snuff 
and cigars, per Ib : : . 
‘Wines, per gallon . . . 
Wheat flour, per barrel ° 
Ad-valorem 
On the following articles, for eve 
hundred pounds of the true an 
value thereof, videlicet 
Boots, shoes, and other leather manu- 
factur 
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Articles subject to Duty. ons F ake 
Chairs, and ared parts of or for 

chairs , Mock ehoste: nachna » and 

matenals for clocks; household fur- 


niture (ex the pro of pas- 
or Be for ‘thole own 


sengers and 

use, and not intended for ae » look- 
ing-glasses, oranges an emons , 
whale oul (except the return cargoes 
of vessels fitted out for fishing voy- 
ages from ports in this proves). 
wooden wares of all kinds, matches, 
corn brooms and brushes; hat and 


hat-bodies . 00 00 
Piano Fortes, snuff and gars 10 00 00 
Cordage . ; " ‘ Free 00 
Bread and biscuit : : ‘ 00 
All other goods, wares, and merchan- 

dise, not otherwise charged with duty, 

and not hereafter declared to be free 

of duty, for every hundred pounds of 

the true and real value thereof . 400 15 00 


Exemptions from ‘Duty —Anchors; ashes; bag- 
page and apparel not intended for sale; barilla; 
eans and peas; books, printed; burr stones, canvass; 
carriages of travellers not intended for sale; chain 
cables and other chains for ships’ use; coal tar, 
coals; coins, bullion, and diamonds, composition 
nails and spikes for ship building; corn, wheat, rye, 
Indian corn, barley, oats, rice, ease and unground, 
and buckwheat unground, barley meal, rye flour and 
meal, oatmeal, Indian meal, buckwheat meal, and 
calavances; cotton wool and cotton warp; copper in 
sheets, bars, and bolts, for ship building, corn broom 
brush; dog stones; duck; dye wood; eggs; felts 
fishing-c utensils, instruments, and bait; fruits, 
fresh roots, and vegetables of all kinds, except apples, 
oranges, and lemons, furniture, working tools, and 
implements, the property of emigrants, not intended 
for sale; gypsum, ground and unbround; hemp, flax, 
and tow; hides, green and salted, iron in bolts, bars, 
plates, sheets, and pig iron; lines and twines for the 
fisheries; looking-glass plates; manures of all kinds, 
mul saws; morocco skins, nets and seines, oakum, 
oil, blubber, fins, and skins, the produce of creatures 
living in the sea, the return of vessels fitted out im 
this province for fishing voyages; oil—seal, cod, por- 
poise, palm, and rape; ores of all kinds, pitch; 
plants, shrubs, and trees, poultry of all kinds; print- 
ing paper; quicksilver; rags, old a and junk, 
rock salt; rosin; sail cloth of all kinds; salt, seeds 
of all kinds; sails and mgging saved from vessels 
wrecked ; sheathing paper; ships, ship tackle, and 
apparel ; skins, furs, pe ts, or tails, undressed , soap 
grease; spikes and sheathing nails, steam-engines, 
boilers, and machinery for mulls; stone, unmanu- 
factured; tallow; tar; tin in sheets and blocks, 
tobacco, unmanufactured ; turpentine; varnish of all 
kinds; wood and lumber of all kinds, except cedar, 
spruce, pine, and hemlock shingles ; wool; zinc 
In addition to the foregoing rates of duty, one per 
cent. is charged, under the Loan Act, on all manu- 
factured goods, without any exemption, except those 
of British colonies. 


Loan Fund.—This fund has been raised 
by a duty imposed, in 1843, on British and 
foreign importations, to provide for the re- 
demption of the debt contracted previous to 
the year $841, and which will be hquidated 
by instalments in fourteen years. 


Expendiiure.—This is shown in the fol- 
lowing statement of disbursements for the 
past two years. The caltulations are in ster- 


hing money, and the shillings and pence are 
xcluded in the totals. - 


Years. 
Ttems. 1847, 1848 

Civillit . . 2... £12,083 £12,083 
Fay. &c., of legislature. 7,332 6,576 
Collection of revenue, &ce. . 3,152 5,354 
Judicial establishment . . 2,029 1,987 
Provisional contingencies 375 540 
College and grammar schools . 1,958 1,968 
Parish and Madras ie ae 10,209 11,868 
Printing laws, journals, &c. . 1,446 8,823 
Great roads Se? 18,541 20,518 
Bye-roads, &. . . . 13,426 11,461 
Navigation of rivers 5 1,187 1,000 
Public buildings. . . . . 873 816 
Wharfs and landings . . . 895 575 
Couriers and packets . . 987 1,337 
Lunatic asylum ae 9,464 1,360 
Provisional penitentiary. 1,291 1,250 
Destruction of bears & wolves 187 320 
Bounty for erecting oat mills 250 41 
Agricultural societies . . . 1,666 5,125 
Relief of emigrants . 5,098 12,122 
Charitable purposes . 4,634 2,621 
Indians Hex, He 300 * 333 
Return duties 347 455 
Miscellaneous. . ae 3,855 2,656 
Interest on sums borrowed . 4,418 5,106 
Inght-houses . a es ce. 3,661 3,890 
Sick and disbanded seamen . 3,145 1,426 
ss Ordinary _,, 852 754 
Military contingent . 104 76 
Total - « » | £113,775 | £115,353 


In 1837, the New Brunswick Legislative 
Assembly sent two delegates to England to 
represent that the colonists had not sufficient 
control over the levying and disbursement of 
provincial taxes. The crown thereupon re- 
hnquwished its nghts entirely, 1n consideration 
of a fixed civil hst, of £14,500 currency per an. 
beig guaranteed. Since then, the colonists 
complain that the British government gave 
up some of their best timber districts to the 
United States, under the provisions of the 
‘ Ashburton treaty,” m 1842, for which 
deprivation they consider they ought to have 
received compensation. As the population of 
the province increases, the amount of the civil 
hst (which 1s really not large) will be more 
easily borne by the colomsts. Poor-rates are 
in general moderate throughout the province; 
county rates are occasionally levied for local 
purposes, and there 1s a statute labour for the 
roads, commuted on a graduated scale of 
property, trade, or official income. The 
three days’ annual service for the mulitia, 
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required of all males between 16 and 45 
years of age, is, in the event of non-atten- 
dance, compensated by a fine of 10s. for each 
day’s absence. 

Banks.—The province possesses several 
monetary institutions. The Bank of New 


Central 








Commercial 


BANKS, PAPER MONEY, COINS, AND COMPANTES. 


Brunswick has a capital of £100,000 ; Com- 
mercial Bank of New Brunswick, capital, 
£150,000 ; Central Bank of New Brunswick, 
capital, £35,000; St. Stephen’s Bank, capi- 
tal, £25,000; Branch of the Bank of British 
North America, capital, £1,000,000. 





Bank of St 
Postion of the Pubhe Banks. Beek of of eokict New | Charlotte | stenhon’s} Totals 
Brunswick. | Brunswick | Brunswick. B 

LIABILITIES ‘— £ £ £ £ £ 
Capitai stock paddin . . .. - 35,000 150,000 100,000 25,000 310,000 
Bills in circulation giv ee oe 42,247 72,279 45,746 15,906 185,446 
Balance due other banks .. . 575 19,928 — 3,735 24,579 
Cash deposited not bearing interest 26,790 15,727 40,847 5,350 112,750 
Cash deposited bearing interest 482 17,360 — — 17,842 
Profisin hand. ..... .- 7,826 — 5,716 2,855 17,399 
Total . ... 112,922 288,174 192,311 52,847 668,016 

RESOURCES :— £ £ £ £ £ 
Gold, silver, and other coined metals 4,047 12,369 20,590 4,036 42,825 
Bulls of other provincial banks . . 868 8,852 6,383 1,341 177 17,621 
Balance due from other banks . . 3,910 28,181 18,275 | 31,574 141 82,081 
pee oe ee ee }} 102,728 | 229,975 | 143,630 | — | 45,089 | 522,231 
Heal nate cr ae 1,367 8,795 3,522 | — 720 | 14,404 
Total (less shillings and pence). | 112,922 288,174 192,311 | 34,648 | 52,847 679,162 


Coin—The amount in circulation not 
ascertained. 

Paper money consists of the notes of the 
banks of New Brunswick, British North 
America, Central, St. Stephen’s, and Char- 
lotte County. The total amount m circula- 
tion, in 1848, about £198,000. 

Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke, C.B., governor 
of New Brunswick, in a report to Earl Grey 
of 8th Apmil, 1848, speaking generally of 
the North American Colonies, says:— 


“It is much to be regretted that a general revision 
of the monetary system of the colonies should not 
have been effected by Parliament. The continuance 
of nominal currencies, having reference to no acknow- 
ledged standard, and origmating in the Enghsh deno- 
minations given to Spanish coins no longer current, 
but which circulated in the colonies on their first 
settlement, is an anomaly which was corrected in the 
United States after their separation by establishing a 
dollar currency, divisible into cents. The establish- 
ment of Bnitish sterling as the money of account, as 
a general measure, would be attended with great 
advantage to the commercial classes, and tend to 
simplify transactions with the United Kingdom and 
also with the United States. It may be objectionable to 
make gold the standard of the colonies, where silver for 
the most part circulates; and by a slight alteration in 
the value of the nny to the 1-20th part of a shil- 
ling, 1-50th of a -crown, and 1-100th of a crown- 
piece, calculations would be as much facilitated as 
at fe in the United States, by the substitution of 
doliars and cents. The difference between the pro- 
vincial currency and sterling is 11 1-9th per cent. 


The amount of bank paper in circulation in 1846 is 
returned at £225,000 currency The amount returned 
in 1840 and 1841 was £350,000. In 1842, owing to 
commercial embarrassment and the decline of credit, 
it fell to £110,000, in 1843 to £72,000, and 1844 the 
amount was £80,000. 

“The banking system in the province is not on a 
satisfactory footing ; and it 1s to be regretted that the 
proposal for establishing a provincial bank was not 
entertained by the Legislature, and that none of the 
banks now established, afford any accommodation to 
the 7 re ae classes. As before observed, farmers, 
unable to obtain cash credits or other advances, have 
not only been restricted in extending their opera- 
tions depending on hired labour, but in remote dis- 
tncts are discouraged from seeking markets for their 
produce, when they are often reduced to barter.” 


There are several joint-stock companies— 
St. John’s Water company, capital £20,000 ; 
St. John’s Gas Light company, capital, 
£20,000; St. John’s Mechanics’ Whale 
Fishing company, capital, £50,000; a Rural 
Cemetery company, an Electric Telegraph 
company, a Mming company, Steam Ferry 
company, St. Andrew and Fredericton Rail- 
way company, building societies, &c. 

Between 1835 and 1840, joint-stock com- 
panies were formed, whose united stocks 
amounted to £2,000,000. All these have 
not, however, gone into operation. 

The Central Fire Insurance company has 
a capital paid in of £10,000; and £40,000 
secured by bonds of two sureties. 


COMMERCE AND SHIPPING OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


There is a marine insurance company. 
The amount under-written, during the year 
1847, was £585,049; and the premiums, 
£20,107. Amount written off during the 
year, as determined, cancelled, and _ lost, 
£482,307. Outstanding risk, 6th July, 
1847, £102,742. Loss sustained during the 
year ending Ist July, 1849, £30,774. Capi- 
tal stock and assets of the company, £56,501. 
Of this, paid up, £20,000. In the six months, 
ending January, 1848, the amount under- 
written was, £315,864. The premiums 
thereon £11,574. ‘Loss, and probable loss 
sustained, £11,120. 

The Globe Insurance Company of New 
Brunswick, has a capital stock paid m of 
£6000; and £24,000 secured by bonds of 
the stockholders, with sureties. Total capi- 
tal, £30,000. Risks, for the year ending 
31st December, 1847, £448,992. Premiums 
received for ditto, £15,335. Losses paid 
during ditto, £18,868. 

There is a chamber of commerce at St. 
John’s, composed of the principal merchants 
and ship-owners of the city. The chamber 
communicates with the government on sub- 
jects connected with the commerce and gene- 
ral improvement of the country. 

Commerce.—The trade of New Brunswick 
has largely mcreased; in 1831,the umports into 
St. John’s were valued at £577,777 currency; 
1835, at £1,040,000; in 1839 at £1,433,474. 
In 1842, the value of the imports from 
Great Bntam was £217,000; m 1843, 
£337,000; m 1844, £454,000; in 1845, 
£617,000; in 1846 (at St. John’s and St. 
Andrew’s only), £533,512; 1n 184.7, £583,355; 
in 1848, £ The last three years 
have been periods of depression, owing to 
the state of the timber trade. In the im- 
ports from Great Britain for 1847, at the 
port of St. John alone, there were 7,265 
packages of cottons, woollens, silks, and 
linen manufactures, haberdashery, &c., valued 
at £276,548; iron, wrought, 2,678 tons, 
value £30,602; iron, unwrought, 2,477 tons, 
value 27,975; hardware, 11,799 cwts., value 
£38,979; sailcloth, 455,366 yards, value 
£26,145; cordage and twime, 17,024 cwts., 
value £37,483; copper, wrought, 2,163 cwts., 
value £10,935. These items indicate the 
valuable trade in manufactures which Eng- 
land carries on with the colonies. 

The exports from New Brunswick have 
also increased; they consist principally of 
timber and fish. In 1847, the quantity of 
timber exported from St. John’s and St. 
Andrew’s was, 152,653 tons, valued at 
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£188,446; deals, 28,270,084 feet; staves, 
225,905 pairs; shingles, 4,131,583; railway 
sleepers, 483,570; laths, sawn, 4,245,706 ; 
masts and spars, 1,584; and various other 
descriptions of timber. The following are 
the exports of wood from St. John in 1839 
and 1845. In the returns from the outports, 


the quantity shipped is not specified :— 


Value, 


Quant Value 
Descnption of Timber. aaa 1839 1 ’ 








Squared timber, tons . | 255,647 |£277,998/£275,451 








Boards, feet . 6,222 16,641} 26,342 
Deals, do. . 75,969 | 189,252] 319,650 
Staves, thousand . 1,858 8,318 4,536 
es ta ditto. . . 4,504 3,346 6,278 
Handspikes, number . 2,474 117 —— 
Yoke a” ‘ - J. 6,715 556 158 
athwood, cor * 4,095 

Sawed Laths, thous. . 129} 4,282 4,342 
Masts and Spars, No. 3,864 2,407 1,951 
Ship-knees, ditto . 538 109 — 

Total . |£502,976|£638,708 


Of fish the exports from St. John in 1847 
were—dried, 13,022 quintals; salted, 18,861 
barrels; smoked, 11,020 boxes; oil, 3,057 

allons. . 

In 1847, the shipping entering the port 
of St John’s was, 2,308 vessels, 347,308 
tons; at St. Andrews, 898 vessels, 81,031 
tons. The number and tonnage of vessels 
registered in New Brunswick, in 1844, was— 





Ports Under 50 tons Over 50 tons 

SaILIna VESSELS —| No | Tonnage.{| No | Tonnage 

Miramichi . 54 | 1,380 27 8,813 

St. Andrew’s 137 | 2,624 56 | 15,767 

St John’s 168 | 4,978 | 221 | 57,762 
STEAM VESSELS — 

St Andrew’s . ] 21 915 

St John’s .. 1 37 3 201 


The navigation on the mver St John will 
probably be much extended, for by the 3rd 
article of the treaty between Great Britain 
and the United States, signed 9th August, 
1842, the navigation of the river was opened. 
to the citizens of the United States m the 
following terms :— 

‘‘ Article I1I.—In order to promote the interests 
and encourage the paar of all the inhabitants of 
the countries watered by the river St. John and its 
tnbutaries, whether hving within the province of 
New Brunswick, or the state of Maine, it is agreed, 
that where by the provisions of the present treaty, 
the nver St. John is declared to be the line of boun- 
dary, the navigation of the said river shall be free 
and open to both parties, and shall in no way be 
obstructed by either; that all the produce of the 
forest, in logs, lumber, timber, boards, staves, or 
shingles, or of agriculture, not heing m mufactured, 
grown on any of those parts of the state of Maine 
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watered by the river St. John or by its tributaries, of 
which fact reasonable evidence shall, if required, be 
produced, shall have free access into and through the 
said river and its said tributaries, having their source 
within the state of Maine, to and from the sea-port 
at the mouth of the said mver St. John’s, and to and 
round the falls of the said mver, either by boats, 
rafts, or other conveyance; that when wi the 
rovince of New Brunswick, the said produce shall 
e dealt with as if it were the produce of the said 
province; that in like manner the inhabitants of the 
territory of the upper St. John, determined by this 
treaty to belong to ber Britannic majesty, shall have 
free access to and through the river for their produce, 
in those parts where the said mver runs whouly 
through the state of Maine —provided always that 
this agreement shall give no right to either party to 
interfere with any regulations not inconsistent with 
the terms of this treaty, which the governments, re- 
spectively, of New Brunswick or of Maine may make 
ting the na tion of the said mver, where 

both banks thereof shall belong to the same party ” 


The shippmg built m New Brunswick in 
1848 was—at St John’s, 62 vessels, 17,061 
tons; at Miramichi, 14 vessels, 2,655 tons ; 
at St. Andrews, 10 vessels, 3,077 tons; 
total, 86 vessels, tonnage, 22,793. In 1847, 
there were registered at St. John’s 83 new ves- 
sels, 38,112 tons; for owners in the Umited 
Kingdom, 1 vessel, 613 tons; registered at 
Miramichi, 3 vessels, 1,636 tons; ditto for 
owners in the United Kingdom, 12 vessels, 
6,568 tons; total, 99 vessels, 46,924 tons. 


SAW MILLS, LUMBER TRADE, AND PROPERTY THEREIN. 


At St. Andrew’s the new vessels registered 
in 1847 were 16, 6,448 tons. 

Staple Products.— Timber has hitherto 
furnished the largest available product of 
the province. For more than a quarter of a 
century about 150,000 tons of timber have 
been annually exported. Since the for- 
mation of the colony the quantity of timber 
cut down has probably not been less than 
Jive million tons. According to the rephes 
made in 1834 to some queries by Mr. Smith 
O’Brien, M.P., and the “ Limerick Emi- 
grants’ Friends Society,” it was stated, that 
in 1833 there were 1n the province 229 saw 
mills, valued at £230,000; on the Ist of 
January, 1836, the number was 320, valued 
at £420,000, cutting upwards of 170,000,000 
feet.of lumber; and early in the year, 
contracts were entered into by the New 
Brunswick Mill Company, to the extent of 
£28,750, for the erection of other mulls, 
which, when in operation, are estimated to 
cut from 100,000,000 to 150,000,000 feet of 
lumber, &c., 1n addition to the above. And 
the Aristook upper and lower mills, Rapid 
de Femme, Tobique, Lancaster, Grand 
Falls,* Acadian Company, and numerous 
other establishments, are in active prepara- 
tion for similar purposes. 


Relative Value of Saw-Mill Property and Produce, wn the different Countres, n 1834. 





Counties Number | Value of Mills, | Quantity of Lumber Value of Lum-| Number 
of Mills | Privileges, &c sawed Paniment of smclnys 4. 
£ Feet £ 
Saint John ..... ..« e 35 67,530 40,450,000 76,125 525 
FOUN Ge ee 25 ea Ge, Se eR a 46 21,559 6,605,000 16,512 470 
Westmoreland ... . 66 23,162 11,225,000 28,046 412 
BONt 6 at Soe Ss wR S 29 38,450 8,600,000 21,500 196 
Northumberland ..... =. 17 58,900 24,300,000 60,750 3873 
Gloucester . ....-24e. 10 19,377 3,650,000 j 9,250 162 
Charlotte . . ..- ..-. 55 80,625 48,687,500 124,343 1696 
Queen’s ......6-. 12 35,000 4,230,000 10,575 255 
Sunbury ... . 11 22,950 9,700,000 24,250 247 
York and Carleton . 32 43,150 12,800,000 32,000 320 
Grand Totals ..... 314 £410,703 170,247,500 £403,353 8156 
In 1836 Number of saw-mulls, 320 Value, £420,000 . Men employed, 4,200 
» 1840... ‘ 35 574 or 740,000 . ‘3 - 7,400 
,» 1845 . . _. < 640 a 900,000 . ‘4 8,400 


The timber trade has greatly encouraged 
emigration; the lumberer not only explores 
and opens the country as a pioneer for others, 
he also, by his laborious pursuit, obtains for 
himeelf the means to settle on lands that he 
has helped to clear. Dr. Gesner thus de- 
_ * The Lancaster Mill Company, with 32 saws now 
in operation, will cut per annum 8,000,000 feet of 
lumber (1837). The Grand Falls are also in operation 
with the same number of saws, and will cut about 


scribes the mode in which this business is 
conducted :— 


“The felling and hewing of the timber for the 
British market are generally performed by parties of 
men hired by the timber-merchant or dealer for the 
purpose. In the autumn they are despatched into 


the same quantity of lumber annually (1837). The 
Leprean are also in operation, which cut 
2,000,000 annually, (1837). 
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the woods, with a supply of provisions, axes, horses, 
or oxen, and everything requisite for the enterprise. 
Their stores are conveyed up the larger streams, in 
tow-boats drawn by horses, or in canoes paddled by 
men; and in winter they are transported over the 
ice. Hay for their teams is procured from the nearest 
settlements, and is frequently purchased at £6 per 
ton. The site for operations having been selected by 
the leader of the y, @ camp 1s erected, and covered 
with the bark of trees. The floor of the shanty 1s 
made of small poles, and a sort of platform is raised 
for the general bed, which is composed of evergreen 
boughs or straw. The fira-place 1s opposite the 
sleeping-floor; and that part of the smoke that 
escapes, ascends through a hole in the roof. In this 
rude dwelling the food is cooked, and the lumbermen 
rest at mght A hovel is also built for the oxen, and 
the hay secured against rain. The party is usually 
divided mto three gangs; one cuts down the trees, 
another hews them, and the third draws the timber 
to the nearest stream. They begin their work at day- 
light in the morning, and seldom return to the cam 
until evening, when they find their supper prepared. 
During the night, the fire 1s replenished with wood 
by the cook and teamster; and 1t 1s a common remark 
among them, that while the head 1s freezing, the feet 
are burning I have passed several nights with these 
people in the backwoods, and always found them re- 
markably kind and hospitable. They are ever cheer- 
ful and contented , and a more hardy, laborious, and 
active class of men cannot be found in any part of the 
world. Formerly, a certain quantit of rum was 
supplied to each individual ; but since the introduction 
of Temperance Societies, the practice 1s less common 

‘The avocation of the lumberman 1s not altogether 
free from danger. Many lives have been lost by the 
falling of trees, and the business of forkimg timber 1s 
sometimes very hazardous 

‘“‘In the mountainous districts, 1t 1s necessary that 
the timber should be conducted over the steep preci- 

ices and high banks along the borders of the rivers 

Having been collected on the tops of the cliffs, the 
square blocks are launched endwise, over rollers, 
either into the water below, or on the ice, which is 
frequently broken by the concussion In its descent, 
the passage of the timber 1s occasionally arrested by 
trees or brushwood the lumberman then descends, 
and, holding on to the brushes of doubtful foothold, 
he cuts away the impediments This mode of launch- 
ing tamber is called ‘forking,—from which may 
have originated the substitution of the phrase ‘ fork- 
ing over, for the payment of a debt, as expressed by 
some of the inhabitants 

‘“‘ By the latter part of April, the melting ice and 
snow, with heavy rains, swell the streams and produce 
freshets. The lumbermen commence ‘ stream-driv- 
ing. The timber on the rivulets 1s now floated 
downwards to the deep rivers; each log 1s launched, 
and, when stranded, it is again rolled mto the cur- 
rent—and their manner of urging the enormous 
pieces of pine over the rapids is creditable to 
their co e and patience. Still pushing the rafts 
of timber downwards, and moving with the current 
that daily transports the bark that covers their mov- 
able camps—stung by swarms of insects both day and 
night, these men possess more patience under their 
hardships and sufferings than those of any other class 
in the country. Half-a-dozen of them will frequent] 
navigate the stream astride a log of timber, whic 
they paddle Hlong with their legs in theagsvater ; and 
they will force the hght skiff or canoe & perpen- 
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dicular fall of three feet, where the roaring of the 
water is truly deafening, and where there is constant 
danger of being plunged into some whirlpool, or 
dashed against the rocks. Although they are fre- 

uently rendered giddy by the revolving motion of 
the eddies, they fix the poles upon the bottom, and 
move away against the foaming torrent, or cross the 
stream on slippery blocks of pme. Such is the force 
of habit, that these men view the forest as their 
home, and the river as their turnpike; constantly 
exposed to the inclemency of the weather and the 
water of the rivers, they appear contented, and seem 
to regret when the labour ofthe season is ended In 
situations where the water is more tranquil, a singular 
spectacle is sometimes presented: each of the drivers 
mounts a log or piece of timber, and, with their 
pikes in hand the party move along hke a floating 
regiment, until some fall or rapid warns them to 
re-embark. Not unfrequently, a rapid is blocked up 
with timber in such quantities, that 1t refuses to 3 
This 1s called a ‘jam’ The clearmg away of these 
jams is the most dangerous part of the stream-drivers’ 
employment, and who are sometimes thrown down a 
fall or rapid into the boiling pool beneath 

“ The quantity of timber in one of these drives in 
enormous its progress along the river where there are 
rocks is therefore slow, especially when the summer 
is advanced, and the volume of the water consequently 
diminished. In order to deepen the water, ‘wing 
dams’ are sometimes constructed on the sides of the 
most troublesome rapids. The depth and velocity 
being thus increased, the floating timber passes along 
more readily, but these dams greatly impede the 
passage of canoes 1n ascending the streams. Like 
the employment of the sailor, the work of the lumber- 
man 18 peculiar he requires much practice and 
experience, and it may be safely asserted, that should 
any unfavourable change take place in the home 
timber trade, thousands of men will be thrown out of 
employment, who have as little brad begs to engage 
in agriculture as those who have been employed as 
sailors or fishermen. 

«The tumber and logs having been collected, are 
formed into large flat rafts, and floated down to their 
place of shipment, or to saw-mulls, where the logs are 
manufactured into deals, boards, planks, &c The 
lumber-men then receive their pay, which they too 
often spend in extravagant festivity, until the period 
arrives when they again veuere for the wilderness - 
yet there are many who e care of their money, 

urchase land, and finally make good settlers. T:m- 
ber is collected by farmers, new settlers, and squatters, 
who also procure great numbers of logs for the saw- 
mills, but the greatest supples are brought down by 
the lumbermen from the imterior forests. Mills for 
the manufacture of timber have greatly multiplied 
within a few past years. The removal of the exterior 
parts of the logs, by saws, 1s favourable to the preser- 
vation of the wood, and by it a great saving is effected 
in the freight. The saws, however, are chiefly ap- 

hed to spruce, while the pine is shipped in squared 
ogs.” 

Mr. Perley, in his evidence before the 
House of Lords, 11th June, 1847, related 
the following case, as an illustration of the 
manner in which a woodman may become a 
farmer :— 

«T sent a young man to a first-rate farmer in the 
country, who wrote to me for an active young man. 
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The emigrant, an Irishman from the sonny of Cork, 
the son of a small farmer in that county. He brought 
me a letter of introduction, stating that he was of a 
decent famly. I sent him up to a first-rate farmer, 
who gave him 30s. currency per month, with which 
he was not well satisfied; that 1s equal to 25s. ster- 
lng He had his maintenance and washing and 
lodging in the farmer’s house. He proved himself so 
active and useful, that im the second month his 
wages were advanced. Before the close of the season, 
antl the setting in of winter, he had learned the use 
of the axe very well, and was engaged by a lumberm 
peed. in the woods at £5 per month. They foun 
im everything in the woods, except clothing. He 
proved. himeelt” so good an axeman, that at the end 
of the year, when the men came down with the 
timber, and he was paid off, he brought to me a sum 
of £30 currency, ana wanted to know what he should 
do with his earnings I advised him to buy 100 
acres of land, which cost him £12 currency, to put 
the other £18 in the Savings Bank, and hire out 
another year, and by that time he would be in a 
position to establish himself comfortably as a farmer “d 


Ship-bulding 1s largely carmed on in 
New Brunswick. In 1782, the total tonnage 
of St. John’s was 250 tons; 1n 1795, 4,000 
tons; in 1824, 16,000 tons; in 1836, 59,663 
tons; in 1839, 80,830 tons. At Miramichi 
and St. Andrew’s, vessels are also built, In 
1839, there were 26 vessels, of 9,827 tons, 
built at Miramichi. Vessels were formerly 
built by contract, at £5 to £7 per ton, and 
so imperfectly put together, that the New 
Brunswick ships obtained a bad name. 
Since 1840, strenuous and successful efforts 
have been made to improve the class of 
shipping, and now the New Brunswick ships 
are said to equal Thames-built vessels. 

There are mines and quarries of lime- 
stone, freestone, grindstone, gramite, coal, 
and gypsum, in various parts of the pro- 


vince; but the operations are of very limited 
extent. No authentic information has been 
collected on the subject. 

The number and tonnage of vessels built 
in the province in 1840, were :— 











Ports No | Tons, 

At St John’s . . . 2... ee 62 | 17,061 
Miramichi. . ... . 14 |] 2,656 
St. Andrews . . . . . | 10 | 3,077 
Total number and tonnage 86 | 32,793 


In 1848, the number of saw and grist 
mills in the several counties of New Bruns- 
wick, was— 


In Charlotte Coun 
(an this county 
made.) 

St. John’s —9 gnst and 4 saw-muills; 3 iron-foun- 
dries, 1 brass foundry; 3 nail manufactories; 
6 brick manufactories; and 1 pottery. 

Westmoreland.—53 grist and 181 saw-mills, 

King’s —43 grist and 68 saw-mulls. 

Queen’s.—19 grist and 28 saw-mulls. 

Sunbury —6 gnst and 15 saw-mills. 

York —22 gnst and 31 saw-muills. 

Carleton —27 grist and 23 saw-mills. 

Northumberland.—18 gnst and 33 saw-mulls; 1 iron 
foundry. 

Gloucester —18 grist and 7 saw-mulls, 

Ristigouche,—3 gnst mills. 

Kent —13 grist and 31 saw-mills. 


—16 grist and 103 saw-mills ; 
ere 1s a small extent of railroad 


Agricultural Produce.—As the forest-land 
becomes cleared, and population augments, 
the agricultural resources of New Brunswick 
will be more fully developed. The following 
tables show the crops, stock, and land culti- 
vated and granted in each county for the 
year 1847 :-— 


Crops produced in the Province of New Brunswick, for the Year ending December 31, 1847. 
{ 
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Name of the County Oats | Barley wheat. (Grain Potatoes | Turnips Roots Hay 

Bushels | Bushels {Bushels| Bushels | Bushels [Bushels| Tons 
York .... 147] 103,540] 2,192! 17,645) 1,837] 259,248 8,644 873] 17,025 
Carleton . *. . 2,640} 197,000 ie 116,200} 8,940] 271,000} 23,400} 1,457] 16,420 
Saint John . . ‘ 9,448 572 3,234) 1,052 91,924 8,124) 1,296 8,498 
King’s a a es 1,116| 96,882) 1,628 96,543 423| 145,208} 13,578] 1,857} 30,672 
Queen’s .... 2,395] 72,134 3<6| 36,576 596} 123,431 5,373] 1,089) 25,434 
Sunbury oe  Baces- Gs 1,673] 37,513 154 9,541 749 79,135 2,210 847 8,967 
Westmoreland & Albert 9401 151,500} 2,700) 38,900] 12,800] 252,400) 36,450} 3,900] 34,340 
Northumberland 1,034) 114,970) 4,366 1,092 994) 274,697! 13,220 864 8,368 
Kent 3,742| 3,063] 1,427| 197,437| 1,373| 287| 8,681 
Ristigouche a ae 3 342 194 78,543 1,843 573 3,024 
Gloucester . ... 7,784 ‘ 1,448} 212,372; 2,470] 1,648 5,684 
Charlotte. . 6,948 2,180} 1,942 93,470| 16, 1,430} 16,880 
Totals . 189,996) 12,802 30,412] 325,316] 32,40211,988,865| 133,225] 16,121) 184,463 








The prices of agricultural produce in 1848 
were—wheat, 68, 9d,; rye, 48.; oats, 2s.; 
barley, 3s. 9d.; buck-wheat, 2s. 8d.: pota- 





4d.; turnips, 1s. 6d.; maize, 48. per 
&*": 40s. per ton. 


STOCK AND CULTIVATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 
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Stock and Land, cultswated and uncultteated, in the Province of New Brunswick, Year ending Dec. 31, 1847 


Horned 


Name of the County. Horses. Cattle. Sheep, 
York . .... 2,347 9,342 19,832 
Carleton . . 2,980 11,230 18,430 
Saint John . 1,437 5,165 4,708 
King’s. 3,116 19,639 27,794 
Queen’s .. 1,645 10,326 14,922 
Sunbury . . é 875 4,620 7,840 
Westmoreland&Albert 6,212 26,540 36,400 
Northumberland 2,517 11,843 15,134 
Kent... . . 1,450 4,796 9,439 
Ristigouche . 1,783 2,150 3,317 
Gloucester . . . 956 4,912 8,124 
Charlotte .. . 1,325 9,650 14,142 

Totals 26,643 120,113 180,082 


In 1825, major-general Sir Howard Dou- 
glas, then governor of New Brunswick, gave 
a stimulus to the agnculture of the province ; 
assembled the members of the legislature, and 
other gentlemen, at Fredericton, addressed 
them im an eloquent speech, and strongly 
urged extended and careful cultivation of 
the sol. Agricultural societies were formed, 
improved breeds of cattle ordered from Great 
Britain, model ploughs and other rural im- 
plements mtroduced, and a beneficial and 
lasting impulse was given to husbandry. 

The wheat of New Brunswick 1s of the 
very best quality: 1t 1s much heavier than 
the American (United States) wheat; weighs 
65 pounds to the bushel, or even more. 
The produce is 15 to 30 bushels an acre 
Indian corn is not a certaim crop. It re- 
quires a hght, warm soil, and plenty of 
manure. The old American rule is to drop 
6 grains of corn into each hole .— 


One for the cut-worm, 
One for the crow, 
One for the grub, 
And three for to grow. 


Oats is a safe crop: the produce 1s 20 to 
40 bushels an acre. In 1844, the potato 
bhght reached New Brunswick from the 
United States, gradually found its way over 
the boundary lhne, and proceeded from W. 
to E. In 1845, the potatoes suffered as 
much asin Ireland; but m 1846 the disease 
disappeared to a great extent, and there was 
nearly an average crop, of good quality. 
The produce, on old lands, is from 150 to 
400 bushels per acre: 800 bushels may be 
raised on one acre. Clover is a good crop. 
White clover is indigenous. Turnip cultiva- 
tion has been introduced of late gears, with 
great success, for feeding cattle in winter. 


Cro Granted U ted 

Swine Feature andin Way Land "Tae 

Acres Acres Acres Acres. 
4,324 23,431 29,437 940,914 1,230,686 
6,840 28,460 31,350 811,402 4,480,598 
2,786 16,542 18,146 309,147 105,573 
6,978 43,842 51,603 662,752 187,168 
3,451 28,446 33,473 514,204 477,076 
1,862 6,167 14,210 377.078 405,002 
7,415 47,6500 58,800 811,140 609,680 
5,605 8,368 40,248 986,168 1,993,832 
3,460 5,827 19,240 386,398 640,002 
1,480 3,652 5,741 156,979 1,109,581 
3,084 6,340 8,230 332,902 704,538 
3,384 15,584 20,412 317,245 466,115 
51,169 1238,1 59 [880,890 6,606,329 12,309,851 


The two following cases were submitted mn 
evidence to the House of Lords, 1]th June, 
1847, im proof of the capability of New Bruns- 
wick to receive agricultural settlers. The 
witness advocated the making of roads, in the 
first instance, nto the wilderness, as a means 
of opening the country, and of giving tem- 
porary employment to the newly-arrived em1- 
grant. He was asked by their lordships .— 

“Can you give any account of particular settle 
ments formed in the neighbourhood of those roads P 
—T wo very striking instanees of the success attend- 
ing the formation of new settlements 1n the wilder- 
ness by associations of settlers, having the privilege 
of making their own roads at a reasonable rate, 
exist in York County The Harvey settlement was 
formed in the forest, on the lime of road between 
Fredericton and St Andrew’s, in 1837, by a party of 
emigrants, (45 heads of families), trom the north ot 
England, who landed in New Brunswick in a very 
destitute condition A report upon this settlement 
was presented to his excellency the lieutenant-gover- 
nor by the Honourable L. A Wilmot, the commis- 
sioner who formed it, on the 9th February, 1844, 
accompanied by a statistical return. This report 
states, that 1t 1s shown by the return, that from land 
where not a tree was felled in July, 1837, there had 
been taken, during the preceding autumn, 260 tons 
of hay and straw, and 15,000 bushels of grain, pota- 
toes, and turnips, and that the great success which 
had attended the labours of these industrious and 
valuable settlers, afforded an unquestionable proof of 
what might be done on the muons of wilderness 
land in "New Brunswick. The return shows the 
number of settlers to be 44, and the value of the 
improvements to be £4,289 10s The settlers accom- 
panied the original return with the following obser- 
vations, written by one of the parties himself :—‘ The 
chmate of New Brunswick agrees well with the con- 
stitution of Englishmen; the air 1s salubrious. and 
the water as pure and wholesome as any in the 
world During the six years of our location but two 
deaths have occurred, while there have been t = 
nine births without the presence of medical aid. Six 

ears’ experience has convinced us, that, notwith- 
standing the privations to which flew settlers are 
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ex d, diligence and perseverance must ensure 
i This English settlement is rather 
along both sides of the road. The lots were laid 
out with the usual frontage granted in New Bruns- 
wick of 40 rods, with sufficient depth to the rear to 
give them each 200 acres of land. The settlers were 
conducted into the wilderness by the blazed hme, and 
they commenced making the road. The price paid 
them by the province for making and gravelling the 
road. slabled them to purchase provisions, and to 
maintain themselves und their familes, until the 
time when they had some land cleared, and had 
secured a crop. They cleared the land themselves 
The men who formed the Harvey settlement were the 
contractors themselves; each man got a certain num- 
ber of rods to make. They all became purchasers of 
land. Each person cultivated his own plot. All 
work upon their own land. Each of them earned 
enough to pay for a plot of land, and to settle upon 
it. The price at which they obtained the land was 
Qs. 6d. sterling an acre; one-fourth paid down, and 
the rest in one, two, and three years, without in- 
terest. They had it at the minimum rate. A man 
put down upon a piece of wilderness with 200 acres 
of land, should hve upon it the second season, after 
securing a crop, assuming that, 1n the first season, he 
begins too late to put im acrop. The better course 
is to hire themselves out the first season, and at the 
close of the year, if they do not ‘fet employment for 
the winter, they have some months to work on their 
own land. During the winter they chop a piece 
down, erect a log-house, and get upon the land in the 
spring. If a man 1s industrious, and successful in 
getting his land cleared in the spring, and getting 
in his crop, he may secure enough that season to 
maintain himself and his family for the succeeding 
year. Having done that, he is safe 

“You have given an example of the progress of 
the Harvey settlement, which was an Enghsh settle- 
ment. Can you give the committe. a similar ex- 
ample with respect to any Irish settlement ?—I can 
mention the ‘Teetotal Settlement,’ which was an 
Irish settlement, formed by people from Cork and 
Kerry. It was formed in 1842, under the same com- 
missioner, by a party of destitute emigrants from the 
south of Ireland. Ina report from the commissioner, 
dated 25th January, 1844, it is thus stated :—‘ The 
results of the second effort in which I have been 
engaged in forming settlements in the wilderness, 
have afforded me the most unmingled satisfaction. 
Where but two years ago stood a dense forest there 
have been gathered, by thirty-five settlers during the 
past autumn, 7,236 bushels of grain, potatoes, and 
turnips. The accompanying retirn shows an esti- 
mated value of £1,137 in Buildings and clearings ; 
and when there is added to this the market value of 
the crop, exceeding £800, we have about £2,000 
return (exclusive of the making four and-a-quarter 
miles of road) from a tract of land which, im its wilder- 
ness state, would not in the same time have produced 
a shilling. I cannot now consider the successful occu- 
pation of our wild lands by associated bodies of 
settlers, having the privilege of making their own 
roads at a reasonable rate, as a doubtful experiment. 
No antagonist theory can prevail against the practical 
experience which can now be referred to. Similar 
management must produce similar results; and I am 
well persuaded that no ether system is so well calcu- 
lated to promote the improvement of our millions of 
wilderness acres, and thus to advance the population 
and commerce of the province.’ ” 


THE HARVEY SETTLEMENT IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


Notwithstanding the defective state of 
agriculture in the province, the following 
crops, per acre, have been produced in dif- 
ferent pagts of New Brunswick :— 

Wheat, 40 bushels, some weighing 68 Ibs. 
per bushel; barley, 40; oats, 60; Indian 
corn, 75; buck wheat, 75; peas, 40; tur- 
mips, 1,000; potatoes, 800 bushels; carrots, 
30 tons; mangel wurtzel, 30 tons. 

In the report of the York (New Bruns- 
wick) Agricultural Society, in 1841, it was 
stated that the following preduce was raised 
on seven and-a-half acres of land, including 
a garden :— 

“Ten tons hay; 76 bushels oats ; 280 bushels pota- 
toes; 3 tons straw; 35 bushels carrots; 20 bushels 
turnips; 15 bushels beets and parsnips, besides an 
abundant crop of other garden produce. And from 
the time that clover was fit to cut for soiling, four 
cows were liberally fed every mght during the sea- 
son, and two horses occasionally in every week.” 

A settler at Stanley, on the New Bruns- 
wick Company’s land, in 1845, thus details 
the agricultural result of his first year’s 
farming :— 

“It may be said that we have longer winters, and 
less productive soil than in the west, but against th’s 
we have healthy climate, and a better market, the 
summer not so oppressive, nor the winter more severe. 
Of the soul and its produce, you may Judge from the 
following statement of 20 acres, of which I have 
taken account, showing the produce, the cost of the 
land, and preparing it — 


Produce £ sf 
Oats on 17 acres, 850 bushels at 2s 6d . 106 6 
Wheat on 3 acres, 72 bushels at 8s ; 28 16 
Straw . ° . ‘ 25 0 
160 1 
20 acres of land, at 6s : ‘ 6 0 
Clearing ditto ready for crop, 78s. per acre 78 0 
Oats for seed, 50 bushels to 17 acres, at 4s 10 0 
Wheat ditto, 5 bushels to 3 acres, at 10s 210 
Harrowing and sowing at 7s 6d per acre 7 10 
Harvesting at 15s. per acre. : : 16 0 
120 € 
Profit 40 1 


‘The item for clearing the land in the above, for 
the first year, takes much from the show of profit 
but 1s a sum that would not afterwards appear. 


Another settler states the produce of 25 
acres of land :-— 

“T have at present 100 acres of land, and about 
25 cleared, and all paid; cost me £30 currency, equal 
to £25 English money. I had five years to pay it. 
I raised off it last summer 3C0 bushels of potatoes, 
100 bushels of turnips, 100 bushels of oats, beside 
some wheat and buckwheat, and a great quantity of 
garden oe and two barrels of pork, which, 
thank God, I can use in my own family, and not 
be compelled to sell it to pay the rent, tithes, or 
taxes; so that I am quite comfortable, but very 
uneasy about my friends at home.” 


Mr. M‘Gregor, M.P., late secretary to the 
Board of Trade, recorded the following in- 
stance of successful agricultural industry in 
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New Brunswick, which came under his ob-| raised in some seasons, about 1,000 bushels 


servation :— 

‘On coming down the south-west branch of the 
river Mireaniebi, in the autumn of 1828, where the 
road from Frederictown and the river St. John join 
Miramichi, I was oir pr eta he ae “ at 8 aes 

d progress made during so short a period (about 
uit youis) in the cultivation of the soil. An American 
told me that when ke planted himself there, seven 
years before, he was sot worth a shillmg. He has 
now (1829) more than 300 acres under cultivation, 
an immense flock of sheep, horses, several yokes of 
oxen, milch cows, swine, and poultry, a large dwelling- 
house, a numerous train of labourers, one or two 
other houses, a forge with a powerful trip-hammer 
worked by water-power, fulling mill, gnst mill, and two 
saw milis, all turned by water. Near these he had 
erected a building for the double purpose of a school 
and chapel, and which he said was open to all per- 
suasions. He raised large crops, ground his own 
corn, manufactured the flax he cultivated, and the 
wool of his sheep into coarse cloths, and sold the 
provisions which his tarm produced. In his barn 
was a heap containing about 90 bushels of Indian 
corn, that grew on a fs scarcely an acre, which he 
pointed out to me e talked much in praise of the 
rich interior country.” 


This individual (Mr Boies) had (1834) pro- 
bably the best cultivated and as well a stocked 
farm as there was in the province. He 


of wheat ; a large quantity of oats, Indian 
corn, peas and beans, turnips, &c.; cuts 200 
tons of hay ; keeps 30 or 40 oxen, all reared 
on his farm, employed in the forest hauling 
out timber; has an extensive dairy; a pig- 
gery in which the hogs are reared, fattened, 
and cured, agreeable to the most approved 
and economical methods; and every other 
concomitant to an extensive farm; also a 
mul for the manufacture, separately, of 
flour, oatmeal, barleymeal, Indian corn, meal, 
and flour; a carding mull, &c. 

There 1s an abundance of land in the pro- 
vince available for settlers. The following 
statement shows the quantity granted and 
ungranted in each county, and also the In- 
dian lands. It will be perceived that out of 
11,715,291 acres of land fit for cultwation 
not much more than half a million (586,979) 
acres have yet been cleared. The formation 
of the St. Andrews and Quebec railway, and 
branch limes, will tend materially to the 
opening of the country. A tax on wild lands 
held unproductively would have a good effect : 


Granted and Ungranted Lands of New Brunswick. 





Cleared Wilderness Land 





Granted 




















Ungranted Total Observa- 
woanty ae eg Fit for Unfit for gas ee ea Land Contents. ion 
ze Agniculture j Agriculture a 
Ristigouche . . . 11,439 941,341 313,780 156,979 | 1,109,581 1,266,560 ic] 
Gloucester  % 17,575 164,899 254,966 332,902 704,538 1,037,440 B e. 5 
Northumberland - | 35,764 2,208,177 736,059 986,168 | 1,993,832 2,980,000 B oF 
Kent se « « | 28,218 748,637 249,545 386,398 640,002 1,026,400 de =< 
Westmoreland . .| 93,030 589,058 196,352 577,440 301,000 878,440 NB o 
Albert . . . . . | 32,110 301,088 100,362 233,700 199,860 433,560 2 ees 
Sant John . . .] 27,134 290,690 96,896 309,147 105,573 414,720 S78 
Charlotte . . . .{| 49,135 550,669 183,556 317,245 466,115 783,360 S43 
King’s . . . . . | 92,452 568,101 189,367 662,752 187,168 849,920 es a 
Queen’s .. . .| 57,089 678,144 226,047 514,204 447,076 961,280 a 2 oe 
Sunbury ... .- 17,262 573,614 191,204 377,078 405,002 782,080 oP 
York ... =. .{| 59,818 1,606,337 535,446 970,914 | 1,230,686 2,201,600 iy 8 = 
Carleton ... . | 66,953 1,894,536 631,511 530,802 | 2,061,198 2,592,000 &. ae 
ir a fn feet an Fe 3 o> = 
Grand Totals . | 586,979 | 11,715,291 3,905,090 | 6,355,729 | 9,851,631 16,207,360 = = a 
Reserved Lands in New Biunsurck for the Indians tn 1842. 
Reserves. Acres Hite Indians oe Reserves, Acres ies Tadianes coe 
In NorRTHUMBERLAND— RisTIGOUCHE— 
On Iattle S W branch } 10,000 43 On Eel river. 400 12 
of Miramich1 oe : yt aie eens 5 
Little N W. bran: n ushagan river 
bar Miramichi river f 12,750 /./38,425 | 4 158 401 » Memramcook river 60 188 
At Burnt Church . 1,640 200 Saint JoHN— 
» Tabuantac river .| 9,035 0 On Kennebeckasis river . 15 : 105 
ENT— Yorr—_ r 
On Richibucto river By ad 8.100 {18 281 At Indian Village— 200 158 
» Buctouche nver 3500$| ~’ 93 CARLETON— 
GLovucesTER— Sno 7 At tains river fan 2 ae ing 
kkemouche river obique river , ’ 
on Nopisiquit river Tro00}| 600) {37}] 102 |)” Aeaddwaska river 700 }|16,700 





Total Acres in the Province, 62,950 Total Indians, ditto, 1,376 
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Land is now sold in New Brunswick by 
auction, under the Civil List Act, at 3s. 
currency per acre, as the minimum upset 
price. A party desiring a lot of land, ap- 
plies by petition for the lot that he is 
desirous of obtaining. If unsurveyed, an 
order is sent to him for a survey, of which 
he bears the expense. On the return of the 
survey, it is advertised one month to be sold 
in the county where the land hes. If sur- 
veyed, upon an application being made it 1s 
at once advertised to be sold at the monthly 
sale. In the one case, the party advances 
the expense of the survey ; and in the other, 
an established price of 8d. per acre is added 
to the mmimum pnice of land. The party 
attends at the sale, and if he purchases, 
and pays down the money, he obtains a dis- 
count of 20 per cent. for prompt payment. 
If he does not pay for the land, he pays one- 
fourth, and enters mto a bond to the crown 
for the remaining three-fourths, payable in 
one, two, and three years, without interest, 
and receives a location ticket. The money 
is transmitted by the local deputy to the 
receiver-general of the province, and even- 
tually finds its way into the general revenues 
of the country. 

Many settlers who arrived a few years ago 
m New Brunswick, without a shiillimg, are 
now the owners of fine freeholds, surrounded 
with abundance, m a healthy climate, and 
under the protection of laws of their own 
m : 
The area of New Brunswick is estimated, 
in round numbers, at nearly 17,000,000 
acres; of these, 5,000,000 are said to be 
granted ; 2,000,000 are deducted for water 
and waste; and the remainmg 10,000,000, 
fit for settlement and cultivation, are in a 
state of wilderness, ungranted, and at the 
disposal of government. 

According to the New Brunswick Blue 
Book for 1848, the land granted and sold m 
New Brunswick, in 1848, under 100 acres, 
was, 6,639 m 117 grants; above 100, and 
not exceeding 500 acres, 92,737 in 282 
grants ; exceeding 500 acres, 15,015. Total 
number of acres granted and sold during the 
year, 114,391, of which 46,228 acres were 
purchased, and 68,163 granted. The average 
price, per acre, was 2s. 9d. 

The number of acres granted in the colony 
up to 1848, has been 3,915,498; and the 
number sold, 1,720,296. There remain still 
to be granted, 13,511,154 acres of land. 

From a recent Report of the surveyor- 
general of New Brunswick upon the present 


state of crown lands, it appears that the whole 
quantity of land sold during the year 1848, 
amounted to 26,7614 acres, of which 14,777 
acres have been paid for in full, and upon 
which £1789 19s. 3d. have been received ; 
leaving 11,9844 acres, which have been sold 
under the instalment system, and upon which 
£478 3s. 4d. have been received. 

The timber licences for the past year 
cover, it 1s stated, an area of 2,157 square 
miles, at an average rate of 16s. 83d. per 
mile, producing £1,992 8s. The highest 
rate paid for any one lot was £20 ls. per 
square mile, being a licence for 9 square 
miles, situate on the left bank of the mver 
St. Croix, about 25 miles above St. Stephen. 
The quantity of land under hcence in 1847 
was 5,360 square miles, which produced the 
sum of £3,585 7s. 9d., the highest pnice 
paid per square mile being £5, the whole 
qoaniyy averaging only 10s. 5$d. per square 
mule. 

The immigration into New Brunswick, 
during the year 1848, amounted to only 
4,020 persons, being a decrease, as compared 
with 1847, of 11,249, and as compared with 
1846, of 5,745 persons. 

The Blue Book for 1840, contains the fol- 
lowing :— 

Prices of Provisions.—Wheaten flour, per 
barrel of 196lbs., £1 9s. 3d ; wheat, per 
imperial bushel, 5s. 5d.; wheaten bread, 
per lb., 2d ; horned cattle, £7 10s.; 
horses, each, £25; sheep, per score, 
£13 10s.; swine, each, £2 10s.; milk, per 
quart, 34d ; butter, 9d.; cheese, 7d.; beef, 
3d., mutton, or pork, 4d.; mce, 3d ; cof- 
fee, 10$d. ; tea, 3s. 7d.; sugar, per lb., 8d.; 
salt, per bushel, ls 4d ; wine, 10s.; brandy, 
9s.; beer, per gallon, ls. 94d.; tobacco, 
per lb, ls. 6d. 

Wages for Labour.—Domestic, 30s. to 
60s ; predial, 30s. to 45s., with board and 
lodging, per month; trades, 48. 6d. to 8s. 
per day. 

Fisheries— New Brunswick possesses a 
coast line of 500 miles in extent, admirably 
adapted by its deep bays, coves, and inlets, 
for piscatory pursuits. 

The colonists complain that they are not 
protected from the depredations of the Ame- 
ricans, who, contrary to treaty, and to 
national rights, fish within three miles of the 
land, and carry off their prey, despite of 
cruisers or coast guard. Dr. Gesner says, 
the fisheries of New Brunswick, if duly 
protected, and pursued with energy, would 
form one of the principal sources of her 
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wealth and prosperity. The coasts, indented 
by numerous harbours, bays, and rivers, 
afford every facility for shore and deep-sea- 
fishing; and although the practices of the 
Americans have annually reduced the num- 
bers of the finny tribes, they are still suffi- 
ciently numerous to render the employment, 
under proper management, profitable. But, 
from causes already adverted to, the demand 
for timber and a.scanty population, the 
fisheries are not pursued with energy, and 
the fishermen lack the stimulus of the 
bounties given to the Americans, with whom 
they are unable to maintain a competition. 

The whole number of fishing vessels be- 
longing to the ports and harbours of the 
Bay of Fundy side of the province, in 1840, 
was only 65. Their burthens were frum 10 
to 80 tons each. The present number, in- 
cluding 20 belonging to Grand Manan, will 
not exceed 70, exclusive of shore-fishmg- 
boats. That island alone, with a proper 
population, could employ advantageously 
100, and the whole coast 600. The number 
of fishing vessels belonging to the United 
States, and fishing in the same waters, 1s as 
10 to 1. The fishermen of the province, 
with few exceptions, are far less persevering 
and industrious than the Americans, or even 
the people of Nova Scotia. 

The larger vessels fish for cod on the 
banks. The shore-fishing 1s carned on in 
boats; but they are often very imperfectly 
supplied with fishing-tackle, and the catch 1s 
lmited. There 1s an annual decrease in the 
number of codfish along the shores, while 
the haddock are quite as plentiful as they 
were in former years—a circumstance arising 
from the fact that the “ garbage” thrown 
into the sea is more destructive to codfish 
than to haddock. MHalhbut, hake, and other 
kinds of fish, are taken by the baited codfish 
hook ; pollock are trailed for in swift wa- 
ter. Herring are taken in nets, but the 
greatest qua@htities are caught in “ wares.” 
These are circular enclosures of strong 
stakes, driven into the beaches near low- 
water mark, and interwoven with brush- 
wood. At high-water they are covered by 
the sea. When the tide recedes, the fish are 
enclosed in the ware, and left dry. The 
enclosure is sometimes made with strong 
nets. Sweeps are also made by large seines. 
It frequently happens that a much larger 
quantity of herring are taken in a single 
tide than can be secured by the fishermen, 
or perhaps more than their stock will cure. 
In such instances, great quantities of dead 
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fish are washed away, and which, with the 
offal thrown into the water, are no doubt a 
great injury to the fisheries; yet little at- 
tention is given to this abuse of one of the 
best temporal gifts of Providence. Five 
hundred and even one thousand barrels of 
herrmg are sometimes taken in one of these 
wares in a single night-tide. Dr. Gesner 
states, that he has never known an instance 
on the shores of the Bay of Fundy, where 
the proprietors of one of these wooden 
cages were prepared to secure 3 large catch, 
or “haul,” as it is frequently called. 

These “ wares,” erected in the commence- 
ment of the fishing season in almost all the 
bays, harbours, and creeks, are frequently 
leased to the Amencans, who catch, cure, 
and smoke the fish upon the shores by the 
consent of the inhabitants, and in direct 
violation of the Treaty of 1783, and the 
Convention of 1818. In Passamaquoddy 
Bay, they fish for cod within a quarter of a 
mule from the British islands. The advan- 
tages of the people are thus sacrificed, often 
for small supplies of American goods, which 
are called for by their pressing necessities, 
the offspring of their idleness, and the re- 
hnquishment of their nghts. That the fish- 
eres are capable of supporting an extensive 
trade, and of affording ample remuneration 
to individual exertion, 1s certam, from the 
success that always attends the labours of 
those who pursue them with activity and 
energy. In 1839 (which was an unfavourable 
season for fishmg), Wilham Gubtail pur- 
chased for his son a boat of 11 tons burthen, 
for which he paid £100. With this small 
vessel, the son, with four men whom he had 
hired, not only cleared the expenses and 
purchase-money of the vessel, &c , but sup- 
ported the whole of his father’s family during 
the whole of the winter. Between the 
months of May and October of 1840, he 
made three tmps to the deep-sea-fishing, and 
caught 250 quintals of codfish. Twice he 
went to the herring fishing, and landed 170 
barrels. He also made a third voyage for 
herrings. Thus, in less than six months, he 
cleared double the value of his vessel, paid 
his expenses, and supported his family. 

Many of the mhabitants of the coast and 
islands engage in the different employments 
of agriculture, fishing, and lumbering; but 
as might be expected, they are unsuccessful 
in each of those branches of labour. They 
plant a few potatoes, and fish in boats during 
the summer. In winter they embark for 
the forest, shoot, or remain idle. Many 
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who take large supplies of fish during their 
season, are compelled to purchase them from 
the trader during the cold months at a 
Ingh price. These observations will not, 
however, apply to the whole fishing popula- 
tion, of whom exceptions are to be made for 
a few individuals it hve comfortably, and 
have, by their industry, gamed an honest 
mdependence. The present degraded and 
unprofitable state of the fisheries has re- 
sulted from the violations of the convention 
by the American fishermen, who obtain 
bounties on fish taken and cured upon Bn- 
tish shores, and the indifference of the coast 
settlers, who remam contented with a pre- 
carious subsistence, the result of idleness, 
rather than earn a comfortable competency. 
As natural consequences, poverty, and some- 
times absolute misery, 18 too often seen 
among them, and the resources of both the 
sea and the land are unproductive in their 
hands. 

Mackerel may be taken in the Bay of 
Fundy from the lst of May to the middle of 
October. They are taken by hooks, or on 
jigs; nets are seldom employed. Mackerel 
fishing 1s not followed with much enter- 
prise, and is therefore seldom profitable. 
The principal shad fisheries are those of the 
St. John and Peticodiac. Salmon are taken 
in the smail bays and large mvers in nets, 
or speared durmg the dark hours of the 
mght. Shad and gaspereau are caught m 
nets. <A fish called menhaden, which re- 
sembles a small shad, although plentiful, 1s 
not deemed profitable. Porpoises are shot 
by the Indians during the summer for their 
oul. Lobsters and other shellfish are abun- 
dant. Whales areeseen upon the coast at 
all seasons, but no attempts are made to 
capture them. 

The Mechanics’ Whale-fishng Company, 
and C. C. Stewart, Esq., of St. John, are 
engaged in the whale fishery of the Pacific 
Ocean. The exports of whale oil from the 
province average about 100,000 gallons, and 
of sperm oil 50,000 gallons per annum. 

The fishenes on the N.E., or Gulf of St. 
Lawrence coast of New Brunswick are not 
in a more prosperous state than those of the 
Bay of Fundy, except at Caraquette, which 
exports from 8,000 to 10,000 quintals of dry 
fish annually. The encroachments and con- 
traband trade of the American fishermen 
are even more daring in the Gulf tHan along 
the Atlantic coast. 

Cod-fish are still abundant on many of 
the banks and shoals, and great facilities 
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are offered for shore-fishing. Haddock, pol- 
lock, and halibut are very numerous at cer- 
tam seasons: with these there are immense 
shoals of herring. Caplin are sometimes 
earted on the fields for manure. Salmon 
frequent all the rivers; but since the erec- 
tion of saw-mills their numbers have de- 
creased. Gaspereau and smelts are taken in 
the principal streams; and sea trout enter 
the lagoons. 

Mackerel may be taken in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and Bay Chaleurs from May to 
October, and large catches are made by the 
American fishermen. In summer the mack- 
erel are lean, but in the autumn they are 
remarkably fat and of large size. Lobsters, 
clams, and other shellfish are plentiful. 
Oysters are shipped from different parts of 
the shore to Quebec, Halifax, St. John, and 
other places. In the early settlement of the 
country, walruses were taken, and they are 
still occasionally seen. There are two varieties 
of seals. Whales pursue the fish mto the 
Gulf durmg the summer, but no attempts 
are made to capture them. From the rapid 
mcrease of population, 1t would naturally 
result that the exports of fish would be 
enlarged ; yet, from causes already adverted 
to, the fishenes advance but slowly, and 
unless they are protected by the govern- 
ment, they will be altogether in the hands 
of the French and Americans. These inex- 
haustible maritime resources are neglected, 
and a general apathy prevails towards the 
improvement of those blessings Providence 
has so abundantly dispensed m the waters 
of the coast. The foregomg remarks are 
almost entirely derived from the personal 
observations of Dr. Gesner, who expresses 
himself strongly against the “ encroachments 
of the Amenicans.” 

The exportation of the produce of the 
fisheries of New Brunswick mm 1830 was, of— 


Dnied fish . 27,825 crots. 
Pickled fish . 21,1€7 barrels. 
2,783 kegs. 
Smoked fish. 4,952 boxes. 
5,350 number. 
Fish oil . 12,302 gallons.* 
1834. Value, 
Dry cod, 26,559 quintals £15,188 
Wet cod, 693 barrels . 583 
Herrings, 3,653 boxes, 365 barrels 709 
Mackerel, 3,014 barrels 2 564 
Salmon, 869 barrels. 1,787 
Other sorts 5,664 
Train oil . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ - 9,577 
Total . i . £35,972 
* Colonial System, by Henry Bliss, Esq., p. 58. 
London, 1833. 
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1835. Value. 
Fish, dried . P : : - £12,894 
» pickled . . . 21,269 
» smoked ‘ : A . - 1,944 
Oil, cod liver ‘ . ‘ i . 849 
» seal - ° . : ‘ - 1,088 
» Whale . ° ‘ - 10,988 
1839. Value 
Fish dried, ae ee 4 £16,227 
» pickled {79540 bite } 19,612 
» smoked, 14,365 boxes 6,854 
Oil, whale, 78,327 gallons 7,720 
» sperm, 15,877 _ ,, 3,969 
» cod, 12,827 o 1,727 
‘Whalebone, 236 cwt. . 1,323 
Total ° . : - £57,632+ 
1844. 
Pickled salmon 6,479 barrels, 5419 kits, 
Smoked _se,, 406 boxes. 
Mackerel 24 barrels. 
Dnied fish 12,405 quintals. 


Alewives & shads, salted 16,346 barrels. 


Codfish, pickled 214 barrels. 
Herning, salted 1,754 barrels. 
5 smoked 7,808 boxes. 
Seal oil 240 gallons. 
Cod oul . 5,774 yy 


The above return does not include the 
Port of St. Andrew’s and its outbays. 





1845 Value 
Fish, dried, 8,842 quintals . £5,526 
, salted 17,923 barrels . 13,444 
» smoked, 10,058 boxes 2,514 
» oul, 71 barrels ss 213 
Total . . £21,697 


In 1847, the exports of fish from the 
port of St. John were, dried, 13,022 quintals, 
value £7,374; salted, 18,861 barrels, value 
£15,078; smoked, 11,020 boxes, value 
£1,136; oil, 3,507 gallons, value £318. 
From St. Andrew’s, in the same year, the 
fish exported was valued at £5,379. 

The legislature of the province have 
recently offered a small tonnage bounty on 
fishing-vessels ; but the whole sum granted 
for that object was too small to have any 
beneficial effect upon fishing industry, which 
will be observed to be on the decline. 

Properly.—By a statement made in 1833, 
in New Brunswick, the value of property in 
the province was stated to be—city, seaport, 


* Colonial tables, Murray, vol. ii. p 250. 
+ In the custom-house returns of the outports of 
New Brunswick, the articles exported in 1839 are 
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and inland towns, villages, &c.; icul- 
tural produce, canlements, and five stock, 
£3,000,000. Mare and inland navigation, 
£575,000. Saw, grist, and fulling-mills, 
£425,000. Total, £4,000,000. This amount 
must now be largely mcreased. There is a 
great spirit of public umprovement in the 
province. A railroad is m progress of con- 
struction from St. Andrew’s to Fredericton ; 
to be continued, 1f the funds can be obtained, 
to Quebec; and New Brunswick may not 
only be considered one of the most eligible 
colomes of the British empire for the loca- 
tion of emigrants, but also one of the most 
thrivmg and loyal portions of the domin- 
1ons of out gracious sovereign. 

The recent Lieutenant-governor of New 
Brunswick, Sir W. M. G. Colebrooke, who 
has had considerable experience m the ad- 
ministration of colomal government, and 
received the high commendation of succes- 
sive Secretaries of State for the Colomes, 
paid the following tribute to New Bruns- 
wick, in a despatch to Earl Grey, dated 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, 8th April, 1848, 
when transmitting the annual report on the 
Blue Book for the year :— 

«At the close of an administration of 
seven years, it is due to this province to 
bear my testimony to the value of it, as one 
of the most important possessions of the 
crown. The spint with which its hardy and 
persevering inhabitants have, in sixty years, 
triumphed over the difficulties opposed to 
them in the settlement of such a country, 
and accumulated so large an amount of agn- 
cultural, maritime, and commercial wealth, 
1s an earnest of the success which will attend 
their future labours, aided by the co-opera- 
tion of Bmtish enterprise and capital. In 
the present advanced state of the arts, and 
the recent triumphs of skill and science, 
which have contributed so largely to unite 
the famlies of mankind, and to diffuse to 
the remotest quarters the blessings of c:vil- 
wation and improvement, the progress of 
this fine province cannot fail to be accele- 
rated, and its connection with the United 
Kingdom strengthened and cemented, a 
result which will assuredly be productive of 
great reciprocal benefits.” 


not specified ; the table therefore only refers to the 
exports of the Port of St. John far that year. 
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BOOK IV.—PRINCE 


EDWARD ISLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, AREA, AND HISTORY. 


Prince Edward Island (formerly called St. 
John’s) 1s situated im a recess or bay in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and hes between 45° 
50’ and 47° 7’ N. lat., and between 62° 
and 64° 27’ W long. It 1s separated on 
the W from New Brunswick, on the S 
from Nova Scotia, and on the E. from Cape 
Breton, by the Straits of Northumberland 
The nearest points of Prince Edward Island 
to the neighbourmg provinces are, West 
Cape, which is 11 miles from Richibuctoo 
im New Brunswick; Cape Traverse, which 1s 9 
miles from Cape Tormentine m Nova Scotia, 
and East Cape, which 1s 27 miles from Cape 
Breton Island. Its exceedingly irregular 
outline somewhat resembles a crescent in its 
general appearance, the concave side being 
towards the gulf, mto which its boundary 
capes project. A lne drawn through the 
centre of the island would measure about 135 
mules; its extreme breadth 1s 34 miles; and 
its area is estimated at 2,134 square miles. 
Who first discovered 1t does not appear to 
be clearly established § Robertson, Bou- 
chette, and M‘Gregor, speak of it as the 
first land seen by Cabot after his discovery 
of Newfoundland ny 1497, and suppose it to 
have been afterwards re-discovered by Vera- 
zani; but Murray remarks that the former 
conclusion seems wholly inconsistent with 
Hakluyt’s brief narrative, and that the latter 
is not Justified by Verazani’s own account of 
his voyage. Be this as it may, it 1s men- 
tioned by Champlaim under the name of St. 
John, and its situation and extent are accu- 
rately descmbed. It was included by the 
French m the vast terntory called New 
France, and 1 1663 was leased or granted, 
together with the Magdalen, Bird, and Brion 
Islands, to the Sieur Doublet, a captain m 
the French navy, to be held as a feudal 
tenure, under a fishing company established 
at the island of Miscou. Luattle progress, 
except the establishment of a few fishmg 
stations, was made, until after the treaty of 
Utrecht in 1715, when many French families 


removed there from Acadia, and by their 
account of its fertility allured settlers from 
Cape Breton; but in this they were discou- 
raged by the French government, who were 
desirous of making the latter place the 
centre of their power in America. In 1745 
it was captured by the New England forces, 
but subsequently restored by the treaty of 
Aix ja Chapelle. In 1758 1t was re-taken, 
and permanently annexed to Britain; the 
number of inhabitants at this period 1s stated 
by Hahburton as 4,100. The island was 
well stocked with horned cattle; a consider- 
able portion of it had been brought under 
cultivation, and some of the farmers raised 
annually 1,200 bushels of corn for the Que- 
bec market. For the two preceding years 
Prince Edward had been the resort of the 
Mic-Mac Indians, who, assisted by the 
French, had made many sudden incursions 
into Nova Scotia, and committed fearful 
barbarities on the English colonists When 
Lord Rollo took possession of the French gov- 
ernor’s house, he there found several English 
scalps hung up as trophies. In consequence 
of the determimed hostility manifested by 
the Acadians of Prince Edward Island, they 
were included m the order for the removal 
of their countrymen from Nova Scotia, and 
a large number were shipped off to the 
neighbourmg continent, and to the southern 
colonies. Some were sent to France, where 
they were but 1ll received, and upbraided for 
the systematic aggression which had so ma- 
terially conduced to undermine the dominion 
of France in North America. In 1763, the 
island was confirmed to Brita, and was 
mcluded m the general survey of the British 
empire in America in 1764, which the first 
American war put a stop to on the continent. 
The survey of the island being completed in 
1766, vamous schemes for its cultivation and 
settlement were proposed: amongst others, 
the Earl of Egmont, then first Lord of the 
Admiralty, proposed settling it on a feudal 
plan, his lordship to preside as lord para- 
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mount, with a certain number of baronies to 
be held from him, each baron to erect a 
castle or stronghold; maintain a certain 
number of men-at-arms; and, with their 
under-tenants, to perform suit and service, 
according to the custom of the ancient feu- 
dal tenures of Europe. This strange scheme 
was rejected as impracticable, but another 
almost as extraordimary was adopted in its 
stead. It was resolved to grant the whole 
island to individuals considered to have 
claims upon the government (principally 
officers of the army and navy, who had 
served during the war), on certaim con- 
ditions prescribed by the then Board of 
Trade and Plantations. The number of 
applications being very great, it was arranged 
that the grants should be drawn by way of 
lottery. 

The land was divided into townships, 
(each containing about 20,000 acres), some 
tickets bemg a prize of a whole township, 
others of half, and others of a third. By 
the conditions annexed, the holders of 26 
of the townships were to pay six shillings 
per annum for each 100 acres; the holders 
of 29 other townships, foyr shillings per 
annum for the same quantity, and the 
holders of 11 other townships, two shillings 
per annum; all being equally bound to 
settle their land in the proportion of one 
settler to each 200 acres, within 10 years 
from the date of their grants, which, m the 
event of their failing to do, were to be de- 
clared void Prince Edward Island bemg 
then included under the same government 
as Nova Scotia, 1t was necessary for the 
governor to pass grants of the townships to 
the holders of the tickets; the mandamus 
under the king’s sign manual commanding 
him to do so, bears date August, 1767; and 
the whole island passed from the crown in a 
single day, excepting only the small reser- 
vations for three intended county towns and 
two townships, which had been previously 
partly occupied, with the permission of 
government, by a fishing company. The 
result was anything but satisfactory. Mr. 
John Stewart, to whom I am indebted for 
much valuable information on the subject, 
says, that many of the holders of the tickets 
had never any mntcntion of expending either 
their time or their money in settling the 
island, and had used their interest only for 
the sake of obtamimg a saleable commodity. 
The grants were, therefore, very soon brought 
into the market: some of them at first 
fetched £1,000 each; but as the supply 


quickly exceeded the demand, the price 
diminished to one-half, the greater number 
sold being purchased by a few individuals on 
speculation. 

With the idea of promoting the settle- 
ment of the island, a large majonty of the 
propnetors petitioned the king that the 
colony should be erected into a separate 
government from Nova Scotia; and, in order 
to defray the expense of this alteration, they 
offered to commence paying the one-half of 
their quit rents on May, 1769, although, by 
the terms of settlement, they were only to 
become payable on Michaelmas day, five 
years after the date of the grants, while the 
payment of the other half was to have been 
postponed for 20 years Their proposal was 
acceded to; and, in 1770, a governor (Mr. 
Paterson) and other officers arnved. At 
this time there were not more than 150 
families and five proprietors on the island. 
After ten years little was found to have been 
accomplished. a few enterpmsing and con- 
scientious persons acted up to the spirit of 
their engagement, among whom was Sir 
James Montgomery, then Lord Chief Baron 
of the Scotch Court of Exchequer; but the 
greater number shamefully neglected the 
duties they had voluntarily undertaken Had 
all the proprietors acted together, a fine and 
thriving settlement would, im all probability, 
have been speedily established; but, as 1t 
happened, the whole burthen was thrown 
upon a small number, who were quite unable 
to sustain the load so unjustly 1mposed on 
them, notwithstanding the vigorous efforts 
they made to do so. Tracadie was settled 
by Captam Macdonald, with 300 High 
landers, and the goverhor mduced many 
exiled and other Acadians to establish them- 
selves im the island. In some instances, 
poor settlers were- landed in different town- 
ships, far from any other inhabitants, without 
proper provision bemg made for their 1mme- 
diate wants. Many, therefore, abandoned 
the place in disgust, and spread unfavourable 
reports of the colony, by which its settle- 
ment was greatly retarded. Another obstacle 
1s said to have arisen from the proprietors 
bemg unable to grant that soccage tenure 
under the crown which 1s esteemed the most 
secure. The colony progressed, however, 
though but slowly; and as at the time of its 
bemg erected mto a separate government, 
the representative of the sovereign had been 
authorized to summon a general assembly 
whenever he should deem the island suffi- 
ciently settled, Governor Paterson, in 1773, 
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ealled the first meeting of. the Provincial 
Legislature. 

In November, 1775, two armed American 
cruisers, taking advantage of the defenceless 
state of the island, landed at Charlotte 
town, plundered it, and carried off the act- 
ing governor, a member of the council, and 
the surveyor-general; but on the commanders 
proceeding to the American head-quarters, 
they were rebuked by general Washington, 
told, they had “done those things which 
they ought not to have done, and left undone 
what 1t was their duty to have done,” and 
dismissed from their command. The pri- 
soners were mstantly set free, with many 
courteous expressions of regret for their 
sufferings, and the plundered property was 
entirely restored. 

It 18 a pleasmg duty to record an act, so 
perfectly im unison with the noble character 
of Washington. 

In 1776, 1t being found that the few pro- 
prietors who paid their quit-rents did not 
contribute a sufficient sum to defray the 
expenses of the government, and the gover- 
nor being unwilling to proceed against the 
defaulters, who were generally persons of 
rank and influence in England, an applica- 
tion was made to parhament for an annual 
grant to defray the civil expenditure, which 
application was comphed with. 

Both governor Paterson, and general Fan- 
ning in 1789, are accused of having greatly 
impeded the cultivation of the land, by en- 
deavouring to monopolize it, to the detriment 
of the settlers with whom they were con- 
stantly at variance. The late duke of Kent, 
then commander-in-chief of the North 
American colonies (where, at two different 
periods, he resided ten years) paid much 
attention to the island ; organized the forma- 
tion of some provincial troops, cavalry and 
infantry, and the erection of batteries for the 
better protection of Charlotte town; the 
result of these precautions, was the preserva- 
tion of the colony, during the war, from any 
molestation. It was at this period that the 
name of the island having been found incon- 
venient, from being the same as those of the 
chef towns m New Brunswick and New- 
foundland, it was changed from St. John to 
Prince Edward, as a mark of grateful attach- 
ment to one who well deserved it. In Au- 
gust, 1800, the duke sailed for England, to 
the sincere regret of the North American 
colonists, in whose prosperity he had shown 
himself warmly interested. In 1801, the 
arrears of quit-rents amounted to £59,162, 
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being, in many instances, considerably more 
than the townships would have realised if 
put up by auction. Government therefere 
determined to accept a moderate composi- 
tion which should fall lightest on those who 
had made the most efforts to settle their 
land. The townships, whose proprietors were 
in arrears for quit-rent, were according! 
divided into five classes: Ist. Those which 
had the full number of people reqmred by 
the terms of the original grants, were only to 
pay four years’ quit-rent, in heu of all arrears 
from 1769 to 1801. 2nd. Those with half 
the population were to pay five years’ quit 
rent, 1n lieu of all arrears. 3rd. Those with 
from a quarter to half the stipulated num- 
ber, nme years’ quit-rent. 4th. Those with 
less than a quarter, twélve years’ quit-rent ; 
and 5th. The owners of those which were 
wholly waste and unimhabited, were called 
on to pay fifteen years’ quit-rent 4. ¢., less 
than half the amount owed by them. 

The liberal terms of this composition, by 
freeing the land from heavy claims, had an 
almost mstantaneous effect on the prosperity 
of the island, which made rapid strides in 
population and social comfort. Some propri- 
etors, nevertheless, did not avail themselves 
of this commutation, and waited for easier 
terms; it became, therefore, necessary to 
proceed against them, and in 1804 judgment 
was obtamed by the receiver-general of the 
quit-rents against ten townships, five half- 
ditto and one-third ditto, whch were es- 
cheated to the crown for non-payment of 
the quit-rents. It is much to be regretted 
that the rents had not been annually exacted, 
instead of being allowed to accumulate for 
so long a period, as the holders of the land 
would probably have then endeavoured to 
improve the culture of the land, mstead of 
suffering 1t to remain a useless waste. In 
1803, the Earl of Selkirk took over about 
800 Highlanders, and by his strenuous exer- 
tions, enabled them to atta a very pros- 
perous condition; with the friends who have 
since joined them, their number now amounts 
to above 4,000. Governor Desbarres suc- 
ceeded Fanning, who was followed by Colonel 
D. Smith in 1813; the latter was recalled 
in 1828 for tyrannical conduct, which 
had caused much agitation in the colony. 
Lieutenant-colonel Ready was appointed in 
his stead in 1823. Colonel Young received 
the appointment in 1831, and was succeeded 
by Sur John Harvey in 1886. Sir John was 
removed to New Brunswick in 1837, and his 
place supplied by Sir Charles Fitzroy until 
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1841. Sir H. V. Huntly was the next 
lieutenant-governor, and was succeeded by 
the present heutenant-governor, Sir Donald 
Campbell, in 1847. 

The colonists have been endeavouring to 
establish a court of escheats to confiscate the 
lands of absent proprietors who have not 
complied with the terms of their grants, so 
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that large and fertile might be opened 
for agricultural industry. Her majesty’s 
government have not agreed to this proposi- 
tion, but have sanctioned the imposition of 
a tax upon lands so situated, which has had 
the effect of stimulating some of the proprie- 
tors to settle their grants; and will increase 
the revenue of the colony. 


CHAPTER It. 
PHYSICAL ASPECT—TOPOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, AND CLIMATE, 


Tue general appearance of Prince Edward 
Island is extremely pleasing, though it has 
nothing of the romantic boldness which cha- 
racterize the northern shores of the Gulf. 
The surface, like that of New Brunswick, 
gently undulates, without any absolutely 
flat country, but no where reaches the 
elevation of mountains, the principal high 
lands being a chain of hills traversing the 
island nearly north to south, from De Sable 
to Grenville Bay. 

The whole island was once covered with 
forests of beech, birch, maple, poplars, spruce, 
fir, hemlock, larch, and cedar, and although 
the labours of the lumbermen, the progress 
of cultivation, and many destructive fires, 
have greatly thinned their rich luxuriance ; 
yet still they spring up spontaneously and 
adorn the land, which is clothed in verdure 
to the very edge of the water. According 
to Dr. Gesner, peat bogs are very numerous, 
although few of them are of any great extent. 
The largest and most valuable deposit 1s on the 
S. side of Cascumpec harbour. It contains 
a buried forest, and, as the quality of the 
peat is very superior, will, in course of time, 
be valuable for fuel. 

The constant action of the strong tidal 
waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, has 
caused the island to be indented, and inter- 
sected by bays, creeks, and inlets, which 
are so numerous and extensive, that scarce 
any part of the territory is more than eight 
miles distant from tide water. Of the nu- 
merous harbours the principal is that on 
which the capital, Charlotte town, is built, 
situate on the S.E. side of the island, at the 
bottom of Hillsborough Bay, and at the con- 
fluence of the three rivers—Hillsborough, 


York, and Elliott. The haven is one of the 
most secure in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
though not more than half a mile wide at the 
entrance: it has several batteries protecting 
it, and if occasion required, could be placed in 
a situation to defy attack from seaward. 

The land on which the town 1s built rises 
gradully to a moderate height above the sea, 
and has a maritime communication, by means 
of the three river's before-mentioned, with a 
considerable portion of the island. The 
Hillsborough river (or rather an inlet of the 
ocean) flows past the town to the eastward, 
with a depth of eght fathoms, so that the 
largest ships may anchor close to the capital, 
and vessels of 200 tons go up the Hillsborough 
river, 14 miles above Charlotte town. Each of 
the rivers, Hillsborough, York, and Elhott, 
have a sufficient depth of water for the largest 
vessels for several miles, where they may he 
secure from all winds, and the tides are so 
strong as to enable ships to work out and 1n 
against a contrary wind; the rise at full and 
change bemg nine feet, and at neap, four to 
five, with soundings of soft mud or strong clay. 

The town appears from the harbour to 
great advantage, the streets are broad, and 
regularly laid out at mght angles, with five 
or six vacancies for squares; most of the 
private houses have neat gardens attached, 
and together with the public buildings, such 
as the Court-house (in which the Courts of 
Judicature, as well as the Legislative Assem- 
bly, sit), the Episcopal church, the New 
Scots Church, the Roman Catholic and Me- 
thodist chapels, excellent barracks, &c., give 
a decidedly prepossessing aspect to the capi- 
tal of this mteresting colony. 

The Colonial Building in Charlotte town 
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cost £14,500, was commenced in 1843, and is 
now finished. : 

The island is almost naturally divided into 
three counties, viz., Prince’s on the W., 
Queen’s in the middle, and King’s on the 
E. Prince’s county contains five parishes, 
viz., North, Egmont, Halfax, Richmond, 
and St. David’s, which comprise 467,000 
acres, exclusive of a teservation of 4,000 
acres for Prince town and royalty. It has 
several fine harbours; two on the N. shore 
are very valuable, as the sande coast forms 
a deep curve in which it 1s dangerous for 
vessels to be caught in a stiff N E. wind, 
in which the points of the island E. or W. 
cannot be cleared, and a ship must therefore 
run on shore, or else seek one of the large 
barred havens, into which two or three high 
seas will cast her safely. 

Richmond Bay, the largest in the island, 
is barred with a sand bank, over which there 
is from 12 to 15 feet water; from its wide 
entrance and great extent (bemg 9 miles 
wide, and 10 miles deep), the centre part 1s 
of course unsheltered, but there are several 
inlets perfectly safe from all winds, with 
from 3 to 4 fathoms good anchorage. There 
are six beautiful islands m the bay, three of 
which have an area of 50@ acres of good land. 
Seven townships, containing 140,000 acres, 
abut on this bay, which has the advantage 
of a safe inland water communication along 
the coast, by means of Cavendish channel, 
with the fine harbour of Holland Bay to the 
N.W. On a fertile penimsula projecting 
from the eastern-coast of Richmond Bay, 
Prince town has been laid out, but the 
intended site is occupied by straggling farms. 
The settlers are chiefly of Scottish descent, 
many of them being the descendants of those 
from Cantyre, who settled with Judge Stew- 
art’s family, and who retain the habits and 
superstitions that were formerly so prevalent 
in their native country, while the music, the 
songs, the tales of the Covenanters, and the 
ghost stories of Kirk Alloway have all the 
freshness of yesterday ; indeed, 1t 18 not a 
httle remarkable that many of the ancient 
customs and traditionary stories, now passing 
away, and nearly forgotten in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, are religiously remem- 
bered and preserved in our colonies. The 
surrounding tract, called the Royalty, is well 
cultivated. 

Lennox Island, situate on the N.W. of 
Richmond Bay, 1s the chief meeting place 
of the remnant of.the Mic Mac Indians. 
Still further N.,1s Holland Bay, which is 
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safely accessible, but narrowed by islands at 
its entrance; its chief harbour, called Cas- 
cumpec, is extremely commodious, and well 
situated for the fisheries. Between this bay 
and that of Richmond, an extensive range ot 
sand mounds have been formed by the waves, 
between which and the main shore is a 
lagoon, eighteen miles in length, and from 
one to three hundred yards in breadth. 
The shores of the lagoon are ummnhabited. 
The fertile land round Holland Bay, is culti- 
vated chiefly by Acadians, who have also a 
settlement called Tigniche, near the North 
Cape. From thence to West Cape there is 
no harbour except for boats; and a large 
portion of nch soil, though clothed with 
excellent timber, and watered by several fine 
streams, is still unoccupied. After passing 
West Cape, we arrive at Egmont Bay, which 
is sixteen miles wide and ten feet deep, with 
dangerous shoals off its entrance, and only 
affording shelter in N , N.E., or N.W. winds. 
On its eastern boundary are three Acadian 
villages. Halhfax, or Bedeque Bay, 1s a 
spacious inlet, reaching nearly across to Rich- 
mond Bay on the opposite coast,— Wilmot 
and Webber Cove bemg only about five miles 
apart. It has a fine harbour, well sheltered 
by a sinall island, and 1s increasing in impor- 
tance as a shipping port. The banks of the 
two small nvers which empty themselves into 
the harbour are populously settled, and there 
are several ship-building establishments. 
Queen’s County adjoms Prince’s county 
on the S.E, and extends about 40 mules, 
embracing the whole width of the island. 
It contains five parishes—Grenville, Char- 
lotte, Bedford, Hillsborough, and St. John; 
486,400 acres being comprised in them, 
exclusive of the 7,300 reserved for Charlotte 
town and royalty. The N. coast of this 
country 1s extremely picturesque, but pos- 
sessing few harbours, except for schooners 
and small vessels; their names and positions 
will be sufficiently shewn in the map; this 
portion of the coast is tolerably well settled, 
chiefly by Scotchmen and Acadians On 
Grenville Bay and the banks of its small 
tributaries, are situated New London, Eliza- 
beth town, Campbel town, and other settle- 
ments; that of Cavendish, at the E. end 
of the bay, is remarkably flourishing. Har- 
rington, or Grand Rustico Bay, has a long 
narrow island across its entrance; on its 
shores are two Acadian villages, and on the 
banks of its tributary streams, Hunter and 
Whately rivers, are some thriving settle- 
ments: one of these, called New Glasgow, 
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is peopled principally by emigrants from 
the city of that name. On Little Rustico, or 
Stanhope Cove, is a tract of very fertile land 
containing many extensive farms. Eastward 
to Bedford Bay, and from thence to Savage 
Island, the coast is more or less occupied by 
settlers principally of Scottish descent. The 
south coast of this county abounds in safe 
havens. Tryon village, nearly opposite 
Green Bay, or Baie Verte, in Nova Scotia, 
is one of the most populous and pleasantly 
situated places in the island. Crapaud and 
De Sable are also rather thriving settle- 
ments. On the eastern side of Hillsborough 
Bay is the district of Belfast, which mcludes 
the thriving villages of Great and Little Bel- 
fast, Orwell (on the bay of that name), 
Pownalls, Perth, Belle Creek, Wood Islands, 
and others, chiefly formed by Lord Selkirk’s 
colony. 

King’s County — comprises the eastern 
portion of the island, and 1s divided into 
four parishes, East, St Patrick, St. George’s, 
and St Andrew’s, which include 412,000 
acres, exclusive of the 4,000 acres reserved 
for George town and Royalty. The town 
plot has been laid out near the confluence of 
the Cardigan, Montague, and Brudenelle 
rivers, or rather on a peninsula formed by 
them, and although little progress has yet 
been made, its excellent harbour, good 
fisheries, and advantageous position for trade 
m the Gulf of St Lawrence, will probably 
render it a place of considerable importance. 
The coast land from Savage Harbour (be- 
tween King’s and Queen’s county) to the 
Bay of St. Peter, 1s termed the Lake Setitle- 
ment, from its bordermg on a pond or 
lagoon, which has an outlet into the Gulf. 
The Bay ot St. Peter, into which the river 
Morél falls, 1s about nme miles long, with a 
narrow mouth, and pierces the coast, forming 
the penimsula of Greenwich. The lands 
fronting the bay have been greatly improved 
by the Messrs. Worrel, who have built 
granaries, grist mull, and offices on a large 
scale. From Greenwich to Hast Cape, the 
whole line is without a harbour. It 1s called 
the District of the Capes, and 1s well culti- 
vated vy settlers from Scotland and the 
Hebrides, who raise large and valuable crops 
of wheat, barley, &c. On the east shore are 
Colville, Rollo, Fortune, Howe, and Bough- 
ton Bays, all small harbours with thriving 
settlements of Highlanders and Acadians. 
We have now reached Cardigan Bay, on 
which George town, the intended chief 
town. of the district is situated. It receives 
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(as before mentioned) three rivers, of which, 
however, the largest does hot flow above 
twelve miles, and forms a spacious harbour, 
with a deep and safe entrance. Panmure 
Island, situated at the entrance of the har- 
bour, contains 800 acres of excellent land. 
In St. George’s parish are several safe but 
small havens, all more or less sand-barred. 
St. Andrew’s, at the mouth of the Montague, 
is a rising village. Murray Bay, in the 
parish of St. Andrew’s, affords a well shel- 
tered harbour, with a rather intricate 
entrance. Ships, brigs, and schooners are 
built here. The soil around is very fertile, 
but has not been many years under cultiva- 
tion. The foregoing brief description is 
sufficient to show how admirably adapted 
Prince Edward Island 1s for carrying on an 
extensive fishery, while its level surface, 
abundantly irngated, renders it equally 
favourable to the pursuits of agriculture, 
and with its singularly salubnous climate, 
make the little island an attractive spot to 
intending emigrants. 

Grotocy —Prince Edward Island is a pas- 
toral country—neither limestone, gypsum, 
coal, nor iron, have yet been discovered, but 
im many places the earth and nvulets are 
deeply impregnate® with metalhe oxides; 
the soul 1s in general a ght reddish loam— 
im some places approaching to a tolerably 
strong clay—in most districts more or less 
sandy, but where the latter inclines to a 
dark colour, it 1s very frmtful. Red clay 
for bricks, and white for common pottery 
purposes, are met with in abundance. The 
predominating rock is a reddish sandstone, 
but occasionally, blocks of granite are met 
with; in fact, the whole island seems to have 
been left dry m latter ages by the waters of 
the Gulf of St Lawrence. 

The followmg 1s an abstract of the geolo- 
gical survey of the island by Dr. Gesner, 
which, although long, 1s too valuable to admit 
of further curtailment :— 


“ Hillsborough Bay is an expanded sheet of water, 
situated between St. Peter’s Island and Point Prim. 
It embraces three lesser bays, and receives a number 
of rivers. Of the latter, Hillsborough, York, and 
Elhot, or North River, are the most important. These, 
when united, form the harbour of Charlotte town, 
the capital of the island, which stands upon the extre- 
muity of a peninsula at the junction of these three 
streams. Mt this place the survey was commenced, 
and the descriptions will be given m the order in 
which they were made. 

“ The rocks are most advantageously examined in 
this quarter at the entrance of the harbour, which is 
only half a mile wide. Thgy here present perpen- 
dicular chffs from 10 to 20 feet in height; they are 
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frequently undermined by tHe waves and currents, 
and are sometimes.seen in heaps of debris that have 
fallen on the beaches. All these rocks belong to an ex- 
tensive group of red sandstones that form the basis of 
the island, and also appear on the neighbouring coasts 
of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. At the mouth 
of the harbour they consist of brick-red sandstones, 
micaceous sandstones, gray sandstones, marly clay, 
and red shales. The general direction of the strata 
is E. and W., and the dip is from 10 to 15° N. The 
strata are covered by debris from those rocks, some- 
times to the depth of 20 feet. The soil is also red, 
and frequently underlaid by a subsoil of stiff red clay. 

“The shores of east, north, and west rivers are 
seldom bounded by cliffs, but descend gradually to the 
water, being frequently skirted by tracts of peaty 
ground, salt marsh, and a mixed alluvium; the rocks 
are similar to those above-mentioned ; and a section 
taken near the Indian encampment, at the mouth of the 
west river, corresponds with others taken several mules 
farther westward. Reposing directly upon the rocks, 
there are frequently thick deposits of clay. One of 
these occurs opposite the town, near the Ferry Wharf, 
and on the property of Mrs Desbrisay, and 1s very 
favourably situated for an extensive manufacture of 
bricks. this district, and at many other places, a 
black porous sandstone, containing lignite, was ob- 
served , from its colour, and the presence of lignite, 
it has been supposed by some to be an indication of 
coal, but 1t seldom accompames that important 
mineral. 

“‘ Outside of the harbour of Charlotte town, eastward, 
the cliffs are from 40 to 40 feet high, or thus: dilu- 
vium, 14; red sandstone, 10; conglomerate limestone, 
4, red and chocolate sandstoges, 8 = 36 feet. Con- 

lomerate limestone occurs near the entrance of 

harlotte Town harbour both eastward and westward 
ot the Blockhouse. At the before-mentioned cliff it 
forms a strata between the sandstones, It resembles 
the common conglomerate of the coal group, bein 
apparently a collection of small pebbles pemiented 
together, but instead of quartzose or flinty pebbles, 
the nodules of the limestone and the cementing mat- 
ter contain carbonate of lime. A piece of thiserock, 
of medium purity, yielded of 100 parts—carbonate of 
lime, 68; mlicious residuum, 44 =112. The lime- 
stone at this place is therefore sufficiently pure for the 
purposes of agriculture, but its situation 1s unfavour- 
able for quarrying any great quantity. A thin stratum 
of white and compact limestone appears at Bellevue, 
on the farm of Mr. Charles Hazard. At Lobster Point 
strata are again seen in a bold cliff, and dipping 
N.N.E. at an angle of 4°. From the soil downwards 
to low-water care they are as follows :—diluvium, 6; 
red sandstone, 5; red shale, 5; red sandstone, 5; red 
sar clay, 5; sandstone, 6 == 37 feet. 

‘From Lobster Point to Gallows Point the shore 
is low, and the mouths of the rivers and creeks are 
bordered by tracts of marsh, and the shores of the bay 
are lined with sandy beaches. Tes-hill, an eminence 
in a ridge of elevated land already noticed, discloses 
at several places r similar to those just named. 
Between the hill and Orwell Bay, and embracing the 
fronts of Lots 49 and 50, a e tract occupied by 
flourishin ros and bordered by marshes, is very 
low; much of the soil has been improved by the allu- 
vium brought down by email streams that descend 
from the higher gro Marsh allavium, or marsh 
mud and peat are abundant, and may be cheaply 
applied as ae manure. 

“Governor’s Island, itt Hillsborough Bay, is situated 
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about five miles from the main land of which it once 
formed a part, the intervening land having been 
removed by the operations of the sea. At low tides 
the separating channels are still very natrow and 
shallow. The island contains up of 100 acres 
of excellent soil, a part of which is still covered by 
the original forest. 

“The rocks of Governor's Island are different in 
their character from those just noticed, and from a 
few fossils contained in them, they a to belong 
to the coal-field of the opposite coast. ey are com- 
pact gray sandstones, conglomerate, red and blue 
shales, marls, and limestones. Pieces of 00 ore 
have been found on the N. side of Governar’a d. 
Upwards of 20 Ibs. of the ore was obtained—the best 
samples contain 40 per cent. of pure copper. The 
site of the ore wag once occupied by a tree which has 
been fossiled by copper, and the vegetable texture of 
the wood can still be traced in the compast cupreous 


‘Orwell, or Gallows Point, is a small insula 
between Pownal Bay and Orwell Bay. At its western 
extremity it is composed of rocks belonging to a coal 
formation—they are coarse and fine micaceous sand- 
stones, conglomerates, red, white, and blue shales, 
fire clay, and blue compact, and conglomerate lime- 
stones. The general direction of the strata 1s N.N.E. 
8°, but both are very variable, and the beds have evi- 
dently been much disturbed—at one place, a fault of 
four feet was observed. These form a low 
indented cliff upon the shore, being covered by six 
feet of diluvium. Near the Point, a conglomerate 
limestone, lke that of Governor’s Island, appears near 
high-water mark, and thin strata of that rock occur 
in the cliff This limestone also ap on the farms 
of Mr. Young and Mr. Mutch, where it gradually 
rises to the surface and becomes a compact blue rock, 
in a stratum from four to six feet in thickness. It is 
well situated for being quarried, and the limestone 
is of a good quality. 

“The sandstones and conglomerates of the Point 
contain the remains of trees and other plants charac- 
teristic of the coal measures. The trees are all pros- 
trate in and between the strata; the original bark 
has been changed into coal, and the woody parts of 
the trunks are now seen in masses of sandstone, iron 
ore, or sulphate of barytes; in the latter, the vegetable 
fibre still remains distinct. They are quite different 
fgom any of the trees now growing upon the island. 
A very thin seam of coal was found in the face of the 
cliff, in which there is also a small quantity of the 
sulphate of barytes associated with iron ore. 

“ The rocks of this imperfect coal-field were traced 
eastward into the country upwards of four miles, 
where they seem to terminate, or they are succeeded 
by the red sandstones or marls. At the extremity of 

allows Pomt, and opposite a low tract i gs 
ground, there is a submerged forest: upw of 
three acres are occupied by stumps and roots of the 
spruce, fir, and hemlock, which are covered by every 
tide, being from 4 to 8 feet below high-water mark. 
It is certain that these trees grew upon the spot 
where they are how seen, as their roots and the soil 
that nourished them are all present: their trunks 
have been broken down by the ice, and at low water 
the tract resembles the clearing of the new settler. 
From a variety of facts, it is probable that there has 
been a submergence of the land itself, of which there 
are proofs in different parts of the island. The rocks 
of the coal formation at Orwell Bay are succeeded by 
the red sandstones, which oh the south side of the 
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bay form perpendicular oliffs from 36 to 70 feet high. 
The strata run east and west, with a general di 
south of 15°; they are coarse and fine red sand 
stones, red shales and marly clay. 

“ At Poimt Prim, and thence to Flat River, Belle 
Creek, and Wood Islands, the coast is low, and often 
bordered ma beaches. Peat swamps are nu- 
merous. sol, having resulted from the disin- 
tegration of the rocks, is red; still there are small 
geo of white sand, the fertility of which might 

much improved from the abundant supplies of 
marsh and mussel mud situated along the sides of 
the rivers, creeks, and inlets. Southward of the 
Wood Islands, and at Burnt Woods, the cliffs of sand- 
stone and red marl will ave 35 feet in height. 
The direction of the strata is E , 32°S, dip. N 30°, 
E. 10°. Near the residence of Mr W. le Lacheur 
small quantities of ep, a ore were seen in the 
soil ear Bear Cape there is a collection of peat 
exposed to the sea. 

“The shore on the E. side of Colville Bay was 
evidently inhabited in former days by the native 
Indians; and, from the character of their relics, they 
appear to have been Micmacs, the descendants of 
whom are still upon the island These relics consist 
of axes, spears, and arrow points, and rude pots made 
of stone; barbed fish-bones, which they employed in 
fishing, are also found Some of the arrow heads 
are made of Labrador felspar, agates, hornstone, and 
jes r The felspar 1s identical with that found at 

abrador. the agates are like those of the Bay of 
Fundy; and, as none of these minerals have been 
found tm stu on the island, it 1s very probable that 
the pieces used by the Indians were brought from 
those places. From East Point to the entrance of 
St. Peter’s Bay, a distance of nearly 40 miles, the 
coast is straight, very level, and not indented by a 
single river-mouth orharbour The shore 1s bounded 
by a series of perpendicular and overhanging cliffs, 
which are notched only at those places where the 
rocks descend into the sea. 

“Near St. Peter’s Bay the coast is’ bold, and the 
cliffs are from 50 to 75 feet hgh Against these 
natural precipices the sea dashes with great fury, and 
from the yielding nature of the rocks the dilapidation 
of the coast 18 very rapid. Softened by meteonc 
agents, and a Sori by the frosts of winter, 1m- 
mense masses fall in the spring, and the shore 1s 
covered by debris, which 1s soon broken up and re- 
moved by the waves, the sand being thrown inwards 
upon the land by gales of wind. Most of the strata 
on this shore are similar to those of the opposite 
coast—indeed they are the same strata continued 
across the island. The following section was taken 
in St. Patrick’s parish —diluvium, descending 13 
feet; fine red sandstone, 11; red shales, with their 
lamine of white hmestone, 7; red marly clay, 8; red 
sandstones, 4; coarse red sandstones, 8; conglome- 
vate, 12 == 63 feet. ; 

“ §t. Peter’s Bay is a narrow but deep indentation. 
and a safe harbour. Its mouth is protected by a 
chain of sandhills, having a narrow channel between 
them that is capable of admitting large ships at cer- 
tain times of tides. These sandhills resemble the 
cones of extinct volcanoces- they are liable to constant 
change, and were they not covered with bent grass, 
they would be much more liable to drift away before 
the winds than they are at present. Near the mouth 
of the bay, a forest of hard ‘wood, consistin of beech, 
bireh, and maple, has been buried by the drifti 
sands; the ancient chatigel of the river has been fill 
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up; and the wharfs built by the French, who were 
the first civilized inhabitants, have all been buried in 


the shifting shingle. An opening formed by the sea 
during a gale, exposed a thick of oyster-shelle 


and a number of Indian relies. 

“The turnpike between St. Peter’s and Charlotte 
Town es over and between a number of diluvial 
gravelly mounds, frequently called by American geo- 
logists ‘ saddle-backs.’ They are proofs of the former 
existence of powerful currents of water that have 
passed over the island previous to its elevation above 
the sea. Boulders of granite, sienite, trap, and other 
rocks are scattered over the surface of the southern 
division of the island, although they are less nume- 
rous here than they are farther nort 

“The red sandstones, shales, and marly clay are 
again exposed at Cove Head, near the entrance of 
Little Rustico; they also appear at a number of 
localities at Grand Rustico and Hunter River Great 
quenuues of oyster and other shells are found upon 
the banks of the rivers and sides of the bays: they 
are sometimes six feet in thickness, and are covered 
by a soil containing much phosphate of hme The 
separation of all the bivalve shells, and the rude in- 
struments and even skeletons found 1n these deposits, 
show that they were made by the savages. 

“At the fine settlement on the banks of Glasgow 
river the lands become more elevated, and vhey are 
broken by deep ravines, or narrow gorges. The 
rocks 1n this district, and on parts of the parishes of 
Grenville and Charlotte are chiefly coarse calcareous 
sandstones ‘The soil is a bright red clayey loam, and 
highly productive ‘he elevated mdges of wild land 
are covered with majestic forests of the hard woods. 
From New London Harbour to Richmond Bay the 
distance along the co@®t 1s about ten miles. The 
shore is again fronted by perpendicular cliffs from 
40 to 60 feet high, called the ‘Ga es’ The rocks are 
thick and shelly strata of red and chocolate-coloured 
sandstones, with their beds of clay, and occasionally 
streaks of white limestone; the dip is very variable, 
and at many places the beds are horizontal. 

‘“‘Sand-hills extend from Hog Island to Indian 
Island, and thence to Holland Harbour, or Cas- 
cumpec, the whole distance being upwards of 20 miles. 
They are only interrupted by the channel to Port 
Hill and Cavendish inlet, and forming a barrier 
between the upland and the sea, they effectually pre- 
vent the washing away of the soi by the tides and 
waves Between this barrier of sand and the main 
shore there 18 a beautiful lagoon, averaging a quarter 
of a mile wide, and with sufficient water to allow 
boats and canoes to pass. While the sea outside 1s 
agitated by gales, the water of the lagoon remains 
tranquil, and offers a safe and easy channel of com- 
munication The shore side of the lagoon is skirted 
by small marshes, and the sea-wall side by beaches 
and collections of alluvium, which, at the time of my 
visit, were occifpied by great numbers of plover, 
herons, ducks, and other kinds of birds. The sand- 
hills are covered by bent grass, which protects them 
from the influence of the wind. This grass is some- 
times mowed, and employed by the inhabitants for 
fodder At the entrance of the lagoon, and occa- 
sionally throughout its whole length, there are boul- 
ders, some of which will weigh ten tons: They are 
forced towards the shore by an expansion of the ice 
during the severe cold of winter. The rocks, wher- 
ever they were observed, do not differ from those 
already described, but, in consequence of the shore 
being very low, only a few of the most superficial 
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strata can be seen. A few families are settled on the 
side of the lagoon, but the surface of the country 
generally is an unbroken wilderness. At one situa- 
tion the hard wood forest is seen standing upon the 
very margin of the salt water. The sea has flowed in 
among the beech, birches, and maples, by which they 
have been killed, and large pieces of drifted wood 
were observed among the decaying groves of the 
upland. 

Pa One of the most remarkable circumstances in 
regard to the geology of the island was observed at 
Cascumpec harbour. On the south side of the bay 
there is a peat bog called the ‘Black Bank,’ reaching 
three miles along the shore, and containing nearly 
2,000 square acres It reposes directly upon the red 
sandstone and marly clay, and is from ten to twenty 
feet m thickness. is bog, with all its decayed 
spagneous plants, is of fresh-water origin. ‘Two 
groves of spruce and fir were observed to be buried 
in it at different levels, and their trunks and roots 
may be seen projecting from the bank The peat is 
of excellent quality, and will, in the course of time, 
be valuable. 

“ This deposit now forms one of the shores of the 
harbour, and at high water its lower part is seven 
feet beneath the level of the sea, it 1s constantly 
being washed away, and masses of it are seen scat- 
tered along the borders of the lagoon At low water 
the side next to the bay is partially drained, so that 
the plants from which the peat has been denved 
have ceased to grow, and a part of the surface 1s 

ute . 
sar It =n improbable that the site of this peat-bog 
was once a lake which was gradually filled up by the 
growth and decay of the mosses and other plants ; 
but if the lake had been below the common sea level, 
the tide would have found its way into 1t through the 
channel necessary to give exit to the streams coming 
in from the adjacent lands Under such circum- 
stances the mosses, spruce, fir, &c could never have 
flourished, as sea-water destroys them, nor 1s it pro- 
bable that this bog moved forwards hke a glacier 
into the sea, from having the barrier between it and 
the gulf washed away. It 1s now as high as the sur- 
rounding land, and does not repose upon an inclined 
plane, over which 1t could move The water of Cas- 
cumpec harbour is deep, and the shore 1s so bold 
cprante Savage Island, and near the residence of 

essrs. and C Woodman, that ships may lay 
afloat alongside of the land, yet, the surface of the 
earth 1s scarcely elevated seven feet above the top 
of a medium tide From a variety of facts that 
might be quoted, it appears quite evident that parts 
af the island have been, within a comparatively re- 
cent period, submerged, while, perhaps, others may 
have been elevated. 

“The evidences of elevation of different parts of 
the shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence are evident 
from the collections of recent shells found in clay 
and marl beds now situated from 10 to 200 feet 
upwards above the sag level Ae ey? ee In 
a very interesting paper, addresse aptain Bay- 
field to Mr. Lyell, ind) jrablished by the Geolo ical 
Society of London, in 1839, this elevation of the land 
is stated to extend far up the river St. Lawrence 
Besides this uplifting of the land at numerous 
places in Bntish America, there has been a sinking 
down of the surface at certain localities; or, as it 
is understood by geologists, there has been a bending 
of the crust of the earth, by which eome places 
have been elevated and others depressed—the ele- 
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vation having, as it is supposed. exceeded the depres- 
sion. 

+‘ Admitting, then, that the tract of country where 
the above peat-bog is situated was lowered, the sea 
would immediately have extended its bounds, over- 
flowed a part of the country, and finally have its 
margin upon the border of this bog. Savage Island, 
composed of red sandstone and diluvium, is still 
above the water, and the waves have raised a bar 
of sand, which the winds have since lifted into a 
ridge that is now stretched across the mouth of 
the bay. 

“Between Westmoreland and Hillsborough Bay 
the lands are elevated, being occasionally broken 
by steep hills and deep ravines. Near the mouths 
of Tryon, Brokelby’s, Rice, and Allan Coves, and 
between the latter and Fort Amherst, there are per- 
pencicular chffs from 40 to 60 feet high. These 
cliffs are also composed of the red sandstones, shales, 
and conglomerates, with conglomerate limestone 
The following section was taken between St. Peter’s 
and Allan’s Cove —diluvium 8 feet; conglomorate 
4, red sandstone 10; red shale and marly clay 6; im- 

ure limestone 1; red sandstone 2; conglomerate 
tenon 4 = 35 feet. 

‘‘ The course of the strata is N.E., with a general 
dip of 5° NW _ From the facts that have been 
noticed, and others that might be introduced, it ap- 
pears very evident that, excepting the coal-field at 
Gallow’s Point and the trap-rocks of Hog Island, 
Prince Edward Island consists of groups of red 
sandstone, the strata of which have been already 
described. 

“« Alluviwems are produced by causes that are daily 
operating upon the surface of the earth. Frost, snow, 
rain, changes of temperature, &c , all tend to disinteg- 
rate the hardest rock, and finely divided mineral matter 
isconstantly carried downwards by the shower, as well 
as by the flood, from the hills into the valleys. and 
spread along the borders of the streams by the over- 

owing of their waters The sediment thus produced 
may be called the alluvium of nvers Again, by the 
constant operations of the tides and waves of the sea, 
the shores are worn away, the sands of the sandstones 
and pebbles of the conglomerates are disunited and 
spread out in beaches, while the fine particles of clay 
and marl, from being mixed with the water, are 
transported to great distances, and finally thrown 
into the river mouths and estuaries, where they form 
estuaries of the sea. 

“The alluvium of rivers and the alluviums of the 
sea, are often mixed on the coasts, the one being 
brought downwards by the fresh, and the latter in- 
wards by the salt water. Such alluvial matter, when- 
ever it is sufficiently drained, is the mchest of natural 
soils, and, by being mixed with the sandy uplands, it 
will, in all ordinary cases, greatly increase their fer- 
tility. Alluvial deposits are very numercus on Prince 
Edward Island, At the extremity of Egmont Bay 
there is an alluvial tract of 2,000 acres. At Bedeque, 
lot 42, pansh of St. Patrick, and other places, such 
tracts are also extensive. As the tides only recede a 
few feet, it is not probable that these tracts can be re- 
claimed by dikes, or embankments, yet they may be 
greatly improved even in their present condition, and 
: ey are valuable for the natural grass they produce 

or hay. 

Peat is formed by the growth of sphagneous or 
mossy plants. Ponds, lakes, and low tracts are fre- 
: agi filled by the productive powers of vegetation. 

e mosges first begin to grow around the shores ; 
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each succeeding season yields a new crop; the pre- 
ceding one having been buried beneath the water, 
where it is preserved from decomposition, and this 
rocess is carried forward until the lake or pond is 
ed. These plants will also close up the outlets by 
which the water makes its escape from low tracts. 
The result is the forming of ponds, and, as forest 
trees cannot grow in situations where their roots are 
constantly submerged, they decay, fall, and are finally 
buried in the peat, which spreads its annual layer 
even over the surface of the water. No sooner ws the 
accumulation thus produced raised so high that there 
is not sufficient moisture on the surface to nourish 
the peat-forming plants, than the whole process 1s 
terminated, and the site becomes a barren waste. 
Peat bogs are numerous on the island, but, in gene- 
ral, they are small. The most extensive of them is at 
Cascumpec harbour. It contains 2,000 acres. These 
bogs will supply a useful article for compost manure, 
and afford fuel, should it ever be required. 

“4 Marly Clay is found interstratified with the 
sandstones; 1t sometimes contains ten per cent of 
lime Its value for manure may be tested by the 
application of a few drops of muniatic acid, the quan- 
tity of lime present will be indicated by the briskness 
of the effervescence It will be useful when applied 
to hght and sandy soils, which the clay will render 
retentive of moisture. 

“ Bog Iron Ore; or, Hydrous Peroatde of Iron — 
This ore appears in the soil, and in bogs at many 
places It has evidently been washed from the soul, 
to which it imparts the colour of the rust of 1ron 

“‘ Several deposits of the hydrated oxzde of manqa- 
nese, o1 black wad, are noticed, they have becn col- 
lected b. a process similar to that by which bog ore 
18 produced By the disintegration of rocks contain- 
ing Manyanese, the ore 1s set at liberty and washed 
by rains into shallow basins on the surface It 1s 
fr quently found associated with the hydrous per- 
oxide of iron, and mixed with clay. 

“The remains of ancient forests, now submerged 
beneath the sea, are not uncommon on the coasts of 
North America The trees are such as usually grow 
on low land, and with them peat sometimes occurs 
Several sunken forests are mentioned in Professor 
Hitencock’s Gcology of Massachusetts During the 
geological survey of New Brunswick, I discovered a 
submerged forest on the south side of the island of 
Grand Manan At different localities in Nova Scotia 
there appears to have been a subsidence of the land 
At Prince Edward Island this remarkable fact may 
be seen at Gallows Point, but more especially at 
Cascumpec, where, with a forest, a large peat bog 1s 
now heneath the level of the sea Many theories 
have been proposed to account for such phenomena, 

et 1t 18 probable that they can only be explained but 
by referring them to movements which are known to 
take place in the crust of the earth, whereby certain 
tracts are elevated and others are depressed 

“ Dunes or Sundhills —During storms the sand of 
the shore 1s often thrown up by the spray, and not 
withdrawn by the reflux of the wave, and having 
been dried by the heat of the sun, it 1s driven in- 
wards upon the land by winds, and forms consider- 
able elevations Such hills are called dunes, for 
which the borders of the Nile are celebrated. Chains 
of such hills are stretched acruss the mouths of nearly 
all the bays of the eastern coast of the island, where 
they form harbours with narrow channels, and con- 
tribute much to the beauty of the scenery. The sand 
is also blown upon the uplands, where 1t sometimes, 
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by its constant accumulation, proves to be a serious 
injury to agriculture. The principal dunes are cov- 
ered with bent grass, which, when it is firmly rooted, 
revents a further progress of the sand. Trees and 
ach grass are sometimes planted in other parts of 
the world to arrest the moving drift. 

“On the inner side of these dunes, a good alluvial 
soil is sometimes collected, upon which wild plants 
grow luxuriantly, and some taacts would produce 
wheat and clover. From the great abundance of 
oysters and other mollusca on the shore, these sands 
occasionally contain communuted shells, and will effer- 
vesce 1n the strong acids Such sand, from contain- 
ing the phosphate of hme would be benehcially 
applied to heavy clay soils. 

“ Boulders —Along the whole line of the northern 
part of the American continent, where it skirts the 
Atlantic, loose blocks of granite, sienite, trap, green- 
stone, porphyry, and other rocks are found scattered 
over the surface, and on formations from which they 
they are altogether different They vary in weight 
from a few pounds to fifty and even a hundred tons 
They occur in the plains and valleys, and upon the 
table lands and hills In some instances the angles 
of these masses have been worn off, as if they had 
been submitted to fmction upon sea coasts again 
they appear with sharp edges, as if they had been 
recently retnoved from the quarry 

“ These masses of rock are called boulders, and 
may be properly classed with a vanety of diluvium 
found with them on the surface of the earth The 
surfaces of the solid rochs at numerous situations 
where these boulders are seen, are found to be fur- 
rowed and scratched in certain directions, as if hard 
and heavy bodies had passed over them with great 
force and friction These are called diluvial grooves, 
which were evidently produced by the passages of 
the boulders during their transport 

“The boulders of this part of America are situated 
southward of the mountain masses from which they 
have been removed, and they have been traced, bv 
geologists, to their birth-places JI have found erra- 
tic blocks of stone belonging to the central granitic 
ridges of New Brunswick, fifty miles and upwards 
southward of their original sites; and boulders from 
the mountains of Gaspe are scattered ove: the low 
lands of the northern part of New Biunswick, having 
been transported across the Bay Chaleur to the dis- 
tance of eighty miles The size of the boulders 
usually diminish 1n proportion to their distances from 
the parent mass. 

“The forces by which these blocks have been re- 
moved have been directed from tke north towards 
the south The diluvial grooves run from north- 
west to south-east, and north-east to south-west, and 
there are still greater variations in their courses, or 
such as would arise from the passage of a sea over 
submarine mountains Without enterig upon any 
full description of diluvial drift and the causes that 
have produced it, I may remark, that boulders of 
granite, sienite, trap, &c, appear occasionally m 
every part of the province; they are, however, far 
more numerous on the northern part of the island 
than to the south, a circumstance that accords with a 
fact already noticed The boulders are not only 
found upon the surface. but also lodged in collections 
of diluvial detritus. The largest of these erratic 
blocks will weigh five tons and upwards, and as there 
are no rocks en stu of the kind on the island, some of 
them must have been transported to a distance of 
200 miles and across the Gulf of St. Lawrence, where 
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it is 100 miles wide. Besides the boulders of igneous 
reoks ameng the drift at Crapaud, there are pieces of 
a trees, like those of the strata, belonging 
to the oonl-field of New Brunswick, These may have 
been imported from any part of the district, between 
Bay Verte and Pomt Miscou, and over distances 
from 20 to 100 miles; certain it 1s they do not belong 
to the island, and therefore they are properly referred 
to the nearest rocks which contain fossil plants of a 
similar kind. Several theories have been proposed to 
explain the phenomena of boulders. Formerly, by 
many they were ascribed to the effects of the deluge 
recorded in the Mosaic history; but it is now known 
that causes are still in operation whereby they might 
have been transported. More recently an opimion 
has prevailed that they were moved by currents of 
water at that period when the districts where they 
are found were submerged beneath the sea. Still it 
is not probable that aqueous currents could ever have 
carried the boulders across the deepest sea channels 
to opposite shores, and up steep acclivities, even to 
the summits of mountains By such causes masses 
of rock, gravel, sand, &c are daily urged forward by 
the currents of nvers, but they do not afford satis- 
factory evidence that the boulders and diluvial dritt, 
found under the above-mentioned circumstances, have 
been removed from their native situations to their 
present sites by the unaided operations of water 

“Tf we look to causes that are still active upon the 
earth, 1t will be observed that ice performs a most 
important part in the transportation of mmeral mut- 
ter The immense icebergs and sheets that are annu- 
ally formed in almost all the bays, rivers, and estuaries 
of the North American coast, embrace fragments of 
cocks, gravel, sand, drift-wood, and every thing that 
was in contact with them at the time of their conge- 
lation. In the spring, when by the heat of the sun 
the ice begins to dissolve, it is loosened from the 
shores, lifted by the spring tides, and carried by cur- 
rents out to sea, or to other shores, with many of the 
materials it laid hold of during the months of intense 
cold. I have observed, also, that where the ice, 
loaded with boulders, is forced over the surfaces of 
rocks, they leave parallel grooves in the direction of 
the currents like those that occur on the faces of the 
strata now elevated far above the sea. 

“ This natural mode of transportation is carned on 
in a greater or lesser degree from the high latitudes 
where icebergs are formed, to the south, where water 
only freezes to the depth of a few inches, as the 
warmth of the spring or summer increases, and the 
ice dissolves, the transported rocks, sand, and gravel 
are liberated, and they fall to the bottom of the sea, 
are lodged upon its borders, or on the shores of the 
bays, mlets, and rivers, Munerals peculiar to the 
coast of Labrador are therefore found on the shores 
of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, Prince Edward Island, 
and on the Atlantic side of Nova Scotia The rocks 
on the Gulf of St. Lawrence are carned to opposite 
shores, and thousands of boulders drop annually from 
the ice to the bottoms of the bays, and are scattered 
along the coasts. I found blocks of red sandstone 
of the head of the Bay of Fundy, at the western 
extremity of Grand Manan, the distance between 
the two sites being upwards of 170 miles. The trap- 
rocks on the south side of the Bay of Fundy are 
exchanged for the slates and grauwacke of New 
Brunswick, the distance between them being from 
40 to 70 miles. The sandstones of Cumberland are 
sometimes brought into the basin ot Mines; and 
manufactured grindstones were identified, a few years 
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ago, that had been brought from the former to the 
latter place, a distance of 140 miles, in masses of ice. 

“It will be admitted by every practical geologi 
that the chief of the stratified rocks of North 
America have formed beneath the sea, a fact 
established by the numerous remains of marine ani- 
mals contained in them. Long since these rocks 
were consolidated they have been submerged, as may 
be proved by the recent shells now found in beds of 
marl and clay several hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. That Prince Edward Island has been raised 
from beneath the waters of the gulf, few will douht 
who carefully examine its valleys and beds of dilu- 
vium. Guided by much corroborative testimony, a 
part of which has been referred to as briefly as pos- 
sible, I cannot refrain from expressing my opinion, 
that the boulders of Prince Edward Island have been 
brought hither by ice during that period when its 
surface was beneath the waters of the Gulf of St 
Lawrence 

“ Diluowim.—At many situations on the island, 
there are beds of small rounded stones, gravel, and 
sand, varying from 6 to 50 feet in thickness. These 
collections of detritus often form chains of oval hulls, 
and skurt the flanks of the valleys 1n such a manner 
as to umpress the mind with the belief that they were 
thrown up by the agency of water. Indeed, the stra- 
tification of the gravel and sand which appears occa- 
sionally, renders it quite evident that currents of 
water have been active agents in their accumulation , 
yet, many of these superficial deposits bear no marks 
of stiatification By an examination of the matenials 
of these deposits, 1t will be observed that the rocks 
and minerals of which the fragments are composed do 
not belong to their present stes, being different in 
their characters from any of the strata of which the 
island is composed Their ongin and situation may 
therefore be properly ascribed to the same causes that 
transported the erratic boulders The melting of 
large masses of stranded ice loaded with gravel and 
sand, leaves mounds and elevations upon the present 
shores, and the hills of unstratified diluvial detretus 
may therefore be accounted for by referring them to 
the melting of stranded 1ce during the boulder 
period. The Sie eee of such deposits would he 
much modified by the operations of currents of water, 
which have evidently opened many valleys, and spread 
the gravel out in strata 

“ Another kind of ciluvium is composed of pieces 
of red sandstone, red sandstone and clay, which in 
general repose upon the solid strata beneath. This 
debris has been derived from the red sandstones and 
shales of the island, and affords a more fertile soul 
than the imported variety It 1s frequently mixed 
with the foreign drift, beneath which its principal 
beds are situated ” 

Climate-——All who have ever visited the 
island can bear testimony to the salubnty of 
its climate, which 1s neither so cold in winter 
nor so hot m summer as that of Lower 
Canada, while it 1s free from the fogs which 
spread along the shores of Cape Breton and 
Nova Scotia. One hundred years of age, 
without ever knowing a day’s sickness, 1s 
frequent in the island; the air is dry and 
bracing ; the diseases of the North Amencan 
continent are unknown, and puny British 
emigrants attain, soon after their arrival, 
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robust health and unwonted strength. No 
person ever saw an intermittent fever pro- 
duced on the island—pulmonary consump- 
tion, so frequent in north and central 
America, is seldom met with—the greater 
proportion of the colonists live to old age, 
90 to 100, and then die by a gradual decay 
of nature; deaths between twenty and fifi 
are very rare—accidents even included. It 
has been estimated that not one person m 
fifty inhabitants dies throughout the year; 
industry always secures a comfortable sub- 
sistence, and encourages early marriages; the 
women are often grandmothers at forty, and 
the mother and her daughters may each be 
seen with a child at the breast at the same 
time. Such is the happy condition of this 
simple and hospitable people, whose pros- 
pects are so far superior to that of their less 
fortunate brethren in England. 

Mr 8. S. Hull, mm his mteresting “ Short 
Account of Prince Edward Island,” thus de- 
scribes the climate :— 


“The climate of Prince Edward Island is highly 
favourable to the pursuits of agriculture It differs 
from that of England in the winter more than at any 
other season. The unwholesome and damp chills of 
an Enghsh winter are unknown in the island, and 
the diseases which a moist atmosphere onginates, are 
uncommon at any time The cold is more severe, and 
endures for a longer period; so that for about four 
months, all agricultura] pursuits, properly so called, 
are of necessity suspended. But this is not of so 
much moment as to materially affect those interests 
which are connected with the soil; for the winter 18 
both shorter and Jess severe in the island, than m 
those countries on the Baltic which export agricultural 
produce, and whose inhabitants are fo: the most part 
engaged in th: rural occupations. The days too are 
considerably longer at that season in the island, than 
in those countries, which 1s matenal, both as to 
health and to labour. 

“In the beginning of June, the summer bursts 
forth ; and the natural forest, presenting to the eye 
every variety of vegetation, and filling the air with 
the fragrant perfumes of the native herbs of the 
island, gives abundant evidence of the fertility of the 
soil; and at the same time affords an opportunity for 
the lovers of nature to gratify their enthusiasm, or 
indulge their taste for contemplative enjoyment The 
briliuancy of a summer mght in the vicinity of the 
bays, cannot be surpassed by that which the finest 
climates under heaven exinbit. The wind 1s usually 
still, and the amooth surface of the water reflects the 
splendid lights of the firmament; and wherever the 
current runs, the fishes are heard sporting mm the 
stream, and on the shore, whole acres are sometimes 
illuminated by the fire-flies, which emut flashes of 
light as they sport in the air; and now and then a 
torch 1s seen displayed at the bow of the canoe of 
some Indian engaged in spearing the eels. 

“From this tme, until the middle or the end o: 
September, the climate resembles that of the southern 
coast of England The thermometer, occasionally 
during calm weather, shows a greater degree of heat 
than we experience in this country; but the sea 
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breeze seldom fails to lower the temperature, by the 
time the sun reaches the zemth, so that no inconve- 
mience thence arises But during the prevalence of 
the south-west winds, throughout the greater part of 
July, August, and September, the thermometer stands 
pretty steadily at from 75° to 80° of Fahrenheit 
during the mid-hours of the day, and, at night, the 
air is soft, wholesome, and agreeable 
“The hay harvest commences about the middle of 
July; and the white crops are usually cut between 
he middle and the last of August About the middle 
of September the evenings begin to get cool, and the 
autumn properly commences Nothing can exceed 
the beauty or the healthiness of this season of the 
year The atmosphere is exceedingly ranfied, and 
the deep azure of the clear sky reflects a darker 
shade upon the waters; while the forests, as they 
change from the rich green of summer to the thou- 
sand autumnal tints which the variety of their kinds 
exhibit, present scenery unsurpassed in beauty, or in 
the hopes of future plenty which they inspire, by any 
thing to be met aot a the old or new world 
“The Aurora Borealis, though common at all 
tames of the year, is, during the early part of autumn, 
more splendid than at any other season It some- 
times appears like the reflection of the lights of this 
great metropolis upon the sky, when seen from a4 dis- 
tance upon a clear night; but it often covers the 
whole compass of heaven, and in red, blue, green, 
and yellow streams, illumines the wide expanse; and 
changing its colours as it continually flashes across 
the fi:mament, presents a spectacle unrivalled by any 
other phenomenon which nature anywhere displays ” 


Population —We have no correct estimate 
of the progressive increase of the population, 
when taken from the French the island 18 
supposed to have contained 6,000 Acadians , 
a great number of whom were afterwards 
removed. In 1802 the number of inhabi- 
tants was—males, 10,644; females, 10,007 , 
total, 20,651- m 1822, males, 12,140, 
females, 12,460; total, 24,600. m 1825, 
males, 14,140; females, 14,460; total 28,600 
im 1827. males, 11,976; females, 11,290, 
total, 23,266: in 1833, males, 16,840, 
females, 15,452; total, 32,292. In 1841, 
total population, 47,034, an 1849-50, about 
55,000. Scotchmen form more than one- 
half of the whole population The Acadian 
French are estimated at 5,000; but of the 
Mic-mac, or native Indians, there are pro- 
bably not more than thirty familes on the 
island. In 1841, the natives of England 
amounted to 2,650; of Scotland, 5,681; of 
Ireland, 5,193, of the British colomes, 1,755; 
of other countnes, 194; and of Prince Edward 
Island, 31,561. Persons in connection with 
the church of England, 5,707; with the 
church of Scotland, 10,006; with presby- 
terians of Ponce Edward Island, 5,089; with 
church of Rome, 20,430; methodists, 3,421; 
baptists, 1,609, other denominations, 772. 
The folowing complete census in 184] shows 
in detail the state of the island :— 
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Census of the Populateon of Prince Edward Island, taken sn the Year 1841, under the authority of the Act of 
4th Victoria, Cap 5. 
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Statistical Return of Prince Edward Island, taken im the Year 1841, under the authority of the Act of 
4th Victoria, Cap 5. 
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GoveRNMENT.—Prince Edward’s Island 
has its own heutenant-governor, council, and 
House of Assembly, constituted after the 
manner described in the preceding colonies; 
it 1s perfectly independent of the governor- 
general at Quebec in the civil admiistra- 
tion of its affairs; its military are under the 
control of the Nova Scotia Commander of 
the Forces. The executive consists generally 
of mme, and the legislature of six members, 
appointed by the mandamus of the sovereign: 
and the Assembly comprises twenty-four 
members, elected by the people as in the 
other North American colonies. The form 
of procedure 1s that of the British Parha- 
ment. There 1s a Court of Chancery regu- 
lated after that at Westminster, over which 
the governor presides—and the junspru- 
dence of the colony 1s under the direction 
of a chief justice. The laws are Enghsh. 

Miltary Defences —The militia mcludes | 
2 heutenant-colonels, 13 majors, 120 cap- 
tains, 137 leutenants, 118 ensigns, and 
12 adjutants. The total force, officers and 
men, 18 73802. There are four troops of 
cavalry, a detachment of artillery, and three 
regiments of infantry. The muihtary de- 
fences comprise the St. George’s battery of 
11 guns in Charlotte town; Kent battery of 
4 guns on the government house ground, 
York battery at the west entrance of the 
harbour, and a block house with 4 guns. 

Reltgion.— Prince Edward Island is in 
the diocese of Halifax. There are six cler- 
gymen of the established church, of whom 
five are paid by the London “Socety for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” 
The rector at Charlotte town receives from 
the Treasury £100 per annum, £100 a-year 
from the London Society for Propagating 
the Gospel, £360 a-year as garrison chap- 
lan, £70 a-year for a house from his 
panshioners, and surphce fees. Churches 
are building in different panshes. There 
are no parsonage houses, and the glebes 
have been sold and devoted to education 
The number of people professing different 
forms of religion, and the number of churches 
or temples of worship in each township are 
shown in the statistical table at page 287. 

Education is promoted by a central 
academy at Charlotte town, which has 90 
male pupils, a national school, with 30 male 
and 10 female pupils; and 110 district schools 
in different districts, which cost the colonial 
government about £1,000 a-year. Three 
school visitors superintend the district 
schools, one for each county, and report 
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annually to the legislature. There are two 
newspapers, efficiently conducted. Three 
infant schools were established in 1842 at 
Charlotte town, George town, and St. 
Eleanors, chiefly through the exertions and 
pecuniary aid given by Captain Orlebar, of 
the Royal Navy, who was employed upon the 
survey of the island. The master and mis- 
tress, Mr. and Mrs. Hubbard, were trained 
at the Gray’s Inn Road Institute, London, 
and a committee of ladies, communicants of 
the Church of England, are entrusted with 
the supervision. Instruction is given to 100 
children of ages varying from three to ten 
years, and in four years the number of pupils 
amounted to 530. The schools were devised 
for the benefit of the poor, and the scale of 
charges was two-pence a-week for children 
above six years of age, and three half-pence 
for younger children. The Buble is read 
daily, hymns sung, and cleanliness, truth- 
telhng, and honesty enforced. A hbrary 
18 attached to each school. The system has 
answered well, and 1s worthy of imitation. 

Creme—in 1847. In prison, felons 3 
tned, 2 untried. Debtors, whites, males 60; 
females, 3; blacks, 2. Total number in 
confinement at Michaelmas, of all classes, 
134. 

Finance —The first revenue attempted to 
be levied for the support of the government, 
as before stated, was the quit-rents—these 
failing in their extent, a parliamentary grant 
was applied for and obtained. In 1821 the 
revenue collected was £2,052; m 1826, 
£4,935 , in 1836, £8,887 ; mn 1846, £17,279. 

Items of Revenue. 


1846 1847 








Impost on wines and spirts 
by permanent colonial enact- 
ment ... . - 

Ditto by annual colomal enact- 
ment on wines and spirits, 
and an ad valorem on certain 
goods and wares. . . . 

Land assessment 

Spirit licenses a a 
onnage duty . ..... 

Post office. . . . 2... 

Rent of Warren farm . . 

Wharfage, Charlotte town 

Interest on bonded duties 

Colonial secretary’s fees . 

Her Majesty’s customs 

Incidental receipts . 

Crown land sales 

Surplus money of sales ‘ 

Under land assessment act . 


Immigrant tax . 
Total . 


£1,189} £1,839 





EXPENDITURE, COMMERCE, IMPORTS, PRICES. 


From 1836 to 1848, the annual parha- 
mentary grant was £3,070. The sum voted 
for the year 1849 was £2,000,—namely, 
£1,500 for the salary of the governor, and 
£500 pension to C. D. Smith, Esq., which 
was granted in 1824. The island will proba- 
bly soon defray entirely its civil expenditure. 

The Expenditure of Prince Edward Island 
was, in. 1828, £6,749; m 1836, £16,477; 
in 1847, £21,574; and in 1848, £ : 
The civil establishment costs about £5,200 ; 
roads, bridges, and wharfs, £2,600 to £3,200; 
public buildings, £2,000; House of Assem- 
bly, £1,500; legislative council, £500, 
schools, £1,000; interest on outstanding 
warrants, £1,500; seed, grain, &c. to desti- 
tute settlers, £2,500; shenff and gaol ex- 
penses, £300; printing and stationery, £330; 
junatic and indigent persons, £280; coro- 
ner’s inquest, £60; and various other items. 

Paper Currency.—£11,650, issued by the 
government; and about £10,000 issued by 
banks in the neighbouring provinces. 
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Coin in circulation —About £20,000. 

Wewghts and Measures —According to the 
standard of England. 

Commerce.—In 1827, the total value of 
the imports was about £27,000, and the 
exports about £18,000. The imports m 
1847 were valued at £143,647, and the ex- 
ports at £71,228. The shippmg built and 
exported are not included in ths sum of 
£71,228. In 1846, eighty-two vessels were 
bumlt m Prince Edward Island, whose ton- 
nage was 12,012; and the value, at £5 to 
£6 per ton, would be about £66,000. In 
1847, there were built 96 vessels; tonnage, 
18,445. The vessels registered in the island 
in 1844 were, under 50 tons—number, 147 ; 
tons, 4,056: 50 tons and upwards—number, 
90, tons, 9,805. The imports consist chiefly 
of manufactured goods, and the exports, of 
grain, potatoes, timber, fish, and ships. 

The trade of Prmnce Edward Island 
with different countries is thus shown for 
1847 :— 


Imports from Exporte to 
Ports. British British Bntish British 
Great Foreign Great : Foreign 
West North Total West North , Total 
Britain Indies Amenica Countries | Britain Indies America ‘OUDtIE8. 
Charlotte town £4 8,803! £267 £50,943 £6,375 £106,390|£17,263)£249 £15465 £496 £33,470 
Three Rivers 1,546 15,069 690 17,305 9,913 4,217 325 14,446 
Bedeque é 30 2,388 2418 782 4.922 3,105 
Cascumpec . 0 339 339: 409 1,737 2,147 
Malpeque 6,833, 2,154 8,987 3,261 6,305 9,057 
Colville Bay 0; 6,205 8,215 468 5,417 5,836 
Total £57,213] £267 £79,101 £7,065 £143,654 £32,196 £249 £38,063 £821 £71,223 


Among the imports from Great Britain, 
at the port of Charlotte town, are—#£16,894 
of dry goods; £4,589 of hardware; £5,698 
of cordage; £4,126 of iron; £12,528 of 
sundnes. Among the exports to Great Bn- 
tain, are—oats, 96,177 bushels; value, £5,322, 
timber, 4,769 tons, £3,991; deals, 1,197,902 
feet, £2,836. The imports and exports of 
the other ports, as to trade with Great Britain, 
are in the same proportion. 

Manufactures.—There has been recently 
established at Charlotte town an 1ron-foun- 
dry, and there is an establishment for 
drying, fulling, and dressing cloth at the 
same place. Linens and flannels are made 
for domestic use; and the colomsts tan and 
dress, leather. 

Prices.— Wheat, 8s.; barley, 2s. 9d.; oats, 
ls. 9d.; potatoes, 2s 6d., per bushel; hay, 
per ton, £3 to £3 10s., wheaten bread, per 
lb., 4d.;~ horned cattle, £5; horses, £15; 
sheep, 12s.; swine, £1; butter, per lb., ls. ; 
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milk, per quart, 4d ; cheese, 7d ; beef, 4d. ; 
mutton, 3d., pork, 34d ; coffee, 1s.; tea, 
4s.; sugar, 6d; salt, ld., per lb.; wine, 
10s.; brandy, 12s.; beer, 1s., per gallon; 
tobacco, per lb, Is 

Wages.—Domestic, £16 per annum. 

Prince Edward Island is essentially an 
agricultural colony, and admurably adapted 
for industrious emigrants with small capital. 
Crop after crop of wheat 1s raised without 
manuring; the barley is excellent, and oats 
much superior to any other of American 
erowth; the potatoes and turmps cannot bz 
exceeded anywhere; and peas and beans arc 
equally good. Cabbage, carrots, and pars- 
nips are produced as good as any in Eng- 
land; m fact, all the produce of English 
gardens will thrive here equally well. 

The climate 1s particularly favourable to 
sheep; they are not subject to the rot, or 
any disease common to sheep in this country : 
they are small, but " excellent flavour; the 
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common size is about 60 pounds the car- 
case. 

The rivers abound with trout, eels, mac- 
kerel, flounders, oysters, and lobsters, and 
some salmon; and the coast with cod-fish 
and herrmgs im great abundance. The 
latter, soon after the ice breaks away in the 
spring, rush into the harbours on the north | 
side of the island in immense shoals, are 
taken by the inhabitants, in small nets, with 
very httle trouble; and, as salt 1s cheap 
(not being subject to duty), most families, 
barrel up a quantity for occasional use. The 
lobsters are m great abundance, and very 
large and fine. In Europe, this kind of 
shell-fish is only taken on the sea-coast 
amongst rocks; at Prince Edward Island 
they are taken m the mvers and on shallows, ' 
where they feed on a kind of sea-weed, 
called by the islanders eel-grass, and a 
person wading into the water half-leg deep 
might fill a bushel basket in half an hour 
Many schooners are annually laden with 
oysters for Quebec and Newfoundland. The 
plenty of fish, and the ease with which it 1s 
procured, 1s of great assistance to the mha- 
bitants, and m particular to new settlers, 
before they have time to raise food from the 
produce of the land. Hares and partndges 
are plenty, and are free for any person to 
kill, and in the spring and autumn great 
numbers of wild geese, ducks, andother water 
fowl visit the island. 

The fisheries of Prince Edward Island 
have not been sufficiently attended to. The 
herring fishery is of great importance it 
commences early in the spring, when the 
bays and harbours, particularly on the north 
side of the island, are no sooner clear of 
1ce, than they are filled with immense shoals 
of those fish, which may be taken im any 
quantity: they are larger, though not so fat, 
generally, as those taken off the western 
coasts of Ireland and Scotland, and partake 
more of the character of the Swedish her- 
ring. Alewives, or gaspereau, although not 
so plentiful as the herring, appear m large 
quantities. Mackerel are in great abun- 
dance on the coast and in the harbours, 
from June to November. Cod are taken 
extensively im every part of the Gulf« of 
St. Lawrence, more particularly on the coast 
of Prince Edward Island, the bay of Cha- 
leur, and in the straits of Belleisle. Trout 
are found everywhere extremely fine, and 
often very large: the halibut caught some- 
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times weigh 300 pounds. Sturgeons are 
common in the summer months m all the 
harbours, some measuring six to seven feet 
in length. Perch are found in the mvers 
and ponds that have a communication with 
the sea. Indeed, if the fisheries of this fine 
island were more attended to, they would 
add much to the value of property, while 
their pursuit would stimulate the progress 
of agriculture and the colonization of the 
settlement. In 1847, the quantity of dry 
fish exported was 7,440 quintals; and of 
pickled, 967 barrels. 

The island could support with ease ten 
times its present population, as almost the 
whole area 1s capable of cultivation, and the 
augmentation of its commerce and revenue 
shews the prosperous state of the colony. 
Dr. Gesner says, “ In few places have there 
been greater changes of fortune. Indivi- 
duals of wealth and respectahty, by mis- 
guided speculations, have been reduced to 
poverty; and persons without education, 
capital, or experience, have rapidly risen to 
affluence. <A person who, a few years ago, 
came from England in the capacity of a 
cook, was employed in a ship-yard, and re- 
cently his former master was among the 
number of his servants. He now owns ex- 
tensive tracts of land, farms, mills of differ- 
ent kinds, and a great variety of other pro- 
perty. During the past year he has built 
no less than ten ships, and loaded them with 
timber for Great Britam. He is a man of 
influence, and has several times been elected 
a member of the House of Assembly. There 
are not thirty words in his whole vocabulary, 
yet all his sayings and doings are character- 
ised by sound sense and correct judgment ” 

The former custom of granting leases of 
land for 999 years, at an annual rent varying 
from one to two shillings per acre, still 
prevails; for the first, second, and third 
years no rent is requred—then three-pencc 
per acre, and this sum is annually in- 
creased until the maximum of two shillings 
1s attained. Proprietors are reducing the 
term to 99 years, which is reasonable. When 
land may be thus obtained m the British 
Empire on such low terms, capable of yield- 
mg all the necessaries of life, it is to be 
hoped that the parishes of England wil 
avail themselves of such means to provid. 
permanently for the relief of the ming wha 
and for the employment of their able-bodiex 
poor. 


BOOK V.—NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR. 


CHAPTER I. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, AREA, AND HISTORY. 


TuE island of Newfoundland 1s situated on 
the N.E side of the main entrance to the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, between 46° 40’ and 
51° 39’ N. lat., and between 52° 44’ and 
59° 31’ W. long. It 1s divided from the 
coast of Labrador on the N and N E. by 
the straits of Belle Isle (which do not exceed 
12 miles m width, and offer a difficult and 
circuitous passage into the Gulf:) its south- 
western extremity approaches within 50 
miles of Cape Breton, and on the N.W the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence separates 1t from 
Canada. Newfoundland is the nearest to 
Europe of any part of America; the dis- 
tance from St John’s, in Newfoundland, to 
Port Valentia, on the west coast of Ireland, 
being 1,656 miles Bouchette states its ex- 
treme length, measured on a curve, from 
Cape Race to Grgnet Bay, at 419 miles, 
its extreme width, from Cape Ray to Cape 
Bonavista, at about 300 miles, and its circuit 
at little short of 1,000 miles lis area com- 
prises about 36,000 square miles 
History.—According to tradition (sup- 
ported, 1t would appear, by historical evi- 
dence of considerable weight) the island 
was discovered by Biarne, or Biorn, a sea 
king, or pirate of Ireland, who, being driven 
thither by contrary winds, 1s said to have 
taken shelter near Port Grace harbour, 
about the year 1,000. Robertson and Pink- 
erton were of opmion, that Newfoundland 
was first colonized by the Norwegians. Some 
years ago, a party of settlers, proceeding up 
a river which falls mto Conception Bay, 
observed at a distance of six or seven miles 
from the bay the appearance of stone walls 
rising above the surface. On removing the 
sand and alluvial earth, they ascertamed 
these to be the remains of ancient buildings, 
with oak beams, and mullstones sunk in 
oaken beds; inclosures resembling gardens 
were also traced out, and plants of various 
kinds, not mdigenous to the island, were 
growing around. Among the ruins were 
found different European coins, some of 


Dutch gold, considered to be old Flemish 
coins, others of copper, without inscriptions. 

According to a paper furnished to the 
Royal Geographical Society, doubts are en- 
tertained of the antiquity of the buildings, 
which are supposed by Captam Robinson to 
be probably of no more ancient date than 
the settlement of Lord Baltimore, but the 
finding of coins of virgin gold 1s not ques- 
tioned. This, however, 1s a matter of anti- 
quarian research, which does not come within 
the limits of the present work We, there- 
fore, pass on to the re-discovery of the 
island by Cabot, who, having obtamed a 
commission from Henry VII. during his 
first voyage in 1497, observed a headland, 
which he called Prima Vista 

“Tt has been conjectured by some,” says 
lieutenant-colonel Sir Richard Bonnycastle, 
in his valuable work, entitled Newfoundland 
wm 1812, “that Cabot must have meant La- 
brador as the place of his discovery, because 
there are no white bears” (mentioned by 
Cabot in the brief account of his voyage, 
written by him on a map, which was depo- 
sited in the Privy Gallery at Whuitehall,) 
“in Newfoundland. This, I apprehend, 1s 
false reasoning Thiere is a place even on 
the south coast called White Bear Bay, and 
it 1s quite probable that the polar bear has, 
like the walrus or sea-horse, been driven 
away by the increasing fishemes” How- 
ever this may be, 1t certainly was discovered 
by Cabot in this voyage, and, on that ac- 
count, ever after clamed by Britain. In 
1550, the new-found island was visited by 
Cortereal, who, after giving Conception Bay 
the name it still bears, sailed along the coast 
of Northern America, then called Baccalaos, 
from an Indian word sigmfyimg cod-fish. 
The fishencs of Newfoundland speedily drew 
attention, and the crew of an English ship, 
on returning home, stated that they had 
left 40 vessels,—Portuguese, French, and 
Spanish, engaged therem. The details of 
the voyage of Verrazano, in 1525, on which 
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the French founded their claim to New- 
foundland and the adjacent provinces, are 
exceedingly vague. In 1534, Jacques Car- 
tier arrived at Cape Bonavista, and, on his 
return to France, was most favourably re- 
ceived. An expedition was fitted out, under 
his direction, m the followmg year, whose 
success has been already mentioned at the 
commencement of the history of Canada. 
About this time several attempts were made 
hy England to colomze Newfoundland. 
“Master Robert Hore,” a merchant of Lon- 
don, “with divers other gentlemen,” sailed 
in 1536, thinking to winter there; but the 
crew were nearly starved to death, compelled 
to resort to the most loathsome expedients, 
and would have perished had they not met 
with a French ship laden with provisions, 
which they seized, and brought to England 
Henry VIIT of England satisfied the French 
claim for indemnity by paying for the seized 
vessel The expedition, in 1583 of Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert, the half-brother of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, has been already recounted, 
(see page 3, Vol. I) but the following 
detail respecting the death of the gallant 
adventurer may not be unacceptable -—“ Sir 
Humphrey, on his return from surveying 
the coast in the Lettle Squerrel, learned the 
wreck of the Delight from thase who had 
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world. Of all the armament the Golden 
Hind alone reached England, and she was a 
mere wreck.”’—(See Bonnycastle’s New- 
foundland in 1842, and Hackluyt, page 679.) 

In 1585, according to our next accounts, 
a voyage was made to Newfoundland by Sir 
Bernard Drake, who claimed its sovereignty 
and fishery m the name of Queen Elizabeth. 
Sir Bernard seized several Portuguese ships 
laden with fish, and oil, and furs, and re- 
turned to England; but, owing to the war 
with Spain, and the alarm caused by the 
Spanish armada, several years elapsed before 
another voyage was made to the island. An 
effort for its colonization was made m 1610, 
in virtue of a patent granted by James I. 
to the Lord Chancellor Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam, the Earl of Northampton, Lord Chief 
Baron Tanfield, Sir John Doddnidge, and 
forty other persons, under the designation 
of the “Treasurer and Company of Adven- 
turers and Planters of the Cities of London 
and Bristol for the Colony of Newfound- 
land.” The patent granted the lands between 
Capes St Mary and Bonavista, with the 
seas and islands lying within Zen leagues of 
the coast, for the purpose of securing for 
ever the trade of fishing to British subjects. 


‘Mr. Guy, an imtelligent and enterpnsing 


merchant of Bristol, who planned this expe- 


escaped. He then reluctantly made prepa- , dition, settled im Conception Bay, remained 
rations for crossing the ocean, deciaring there two years, and then returned to Eng- 
that he ‘ would fit out an expedition royally, land, leaving the colony (of whose capacities 
and return next sprmg’ He was strongly he had givena somewhat exaggerated descrip- 
urged to quit the nut-shell m which he had, tion 1n his letters home), 1n charge of Wilham 
embarked, and go on board the Golden Colston, whose report concerning the island 
Hind. His reply is characteristic of the is far less favourable I'wenty-five of the 
brother-in-law of Raleigh, ‘I will not for- settlers were scizcd with scurvy, six of whom 
sake my httle company, with whom J have died, the rest had recovered, 1t 1s stated, by 
passed so many storms and penis.’ They using turnips. Guy went back in the sum- 
reached the Azores in safety, but thcre mer of 1812, and cxertcd himself success- 
encountered a storm of so ternble a nature fully in the arrangement of the colony He 
that 1t quailed their hearts, Sir Humphrey undertook a survey of the coast, and met 


alone retammg his self-possession. The’! 


Golden Hind kept as near the Little Squir- 


rel and her brave admiral as the perilous 
mountains of watcr would permit, and the 
crew, in their dismay, saw him sitting and 
calmly reading on the deck, and heard him 
bid them be of good cheer, ‘ for,’ said he, 
“we are as near to heaven by sea as by land.’ 
At mght the blackness of darkness fell upon 
the ocean, the hghts in the Squirrel sud- 
denly disappeared, and this is all that will 
ever be chronicied of the fate of one of the 
bravest of the adventurers who sought, in 
the glorious reign of Elizabeth, to extend 
the dominion of England m the western 


with two canoes of Red Indians, with whom 
he held frendly mtercourse. From this 
period little 1s known of him; he appears to 
have subsequently abandoned the settlement, 
which, deprived of his energy and example, 
soon languished. 

In 1615, Captain Whitbourne, a contem- 
porary of Sir Humphrey Gilbert and Sir 
Bernard Drake, who had himself made many 
voyages to Newfoundland, was sent there 
with a commission from the admiralty, to 
establish order, investigate the abuses com- 
plained of by the fishermen, and repress the 
flagrant dishonesty too generally manifested. 
Immediately on his arrival he held a court, 
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at which one hundred and seventy masters 
of vessels submitted themselves to his jums- 
diction, and he endeavoured to empannel 
juries in the most frequented harbours. Two 
years from this period, Whithourne was ap- 
pointed chief of a body of Welshmen, dis- 
patched by Doctor Vaughan to form a set- 
tlement called Cambriol (now Little Britain) 
in the seuth part of the island, on land 
purchased from the patentees. The first 
effort, however, which can be said to have 
been attended with permanent success, was 
that made in 1623 by Sir George Calvert, 
afterwards Lord Baltimore, who having ob- 
tained the grant of a considerable tract 
between Cape St. Mary and the Bay of Bulls 
(corruptly so called from the French name, 
“* Baie des Boules,’”’) determined upon esta- 
bhshing himself there with a number of his 
countrymen, who, with him, belonged to the 
church of Rome The settlers fixed their 
head-quarters at Fernland, where Lord Bal- 
timore built a strong fort and good house, in 
which he resided until about twenty years 
from the first foundation of the settlement, 
which he called Avalon, from the ancient 
name of Glastonbury, where Christianity was 
first preached in Britam. At the expiration 
of this period his lordship returned to Eng- 
land, and through the favour of Charles I. 
founded a colony on the shores of Maryland, 
from which arose the fine city which bears 
his name. Another colony was sent to 
Newfoundland from Ireland by its then lord 
heutenant Cary, Lord Falkland In 1635, 
the king granted permission to the French 
to cure and dry fish, on condition of their 
paying five per cent. of the produce In 
1660 they formed a settlement im the Bay 
of Placentia, which they long continued to 
occupy. In 1654, Sir David Kirk, having 
obtained from parhament a grant of land, 
proceeded thither with a few settlers, not- 
withstanding the continual bickering be- 
tween the Bntish and the French, who had 
established a colony at Placentia, the British 
population had increased to about 350 fami- 
lies. In 1663 we find a very interesting 
document issued by Charles I., and directed 
to the Lord Treasurer and others, desiring 
them “to erect a common fishe-y as a 
nursery for seamen,” and containing the 
first regulations for the “ govermmng of his 
majesty’s subjects inhabiting i Newfound- 
land, or traffickmg in bays.” In this year 
the British fisheries were exempted entirely 
from tax or toll, and the island would doubt- 
less have rapidly increased in population 
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and prosperity but for the unjustifiable line 
of conduct pursued by the board of trade 
and plantations, to which they were insti- 
gated by the selfish jealousy of the parties 
by whom the fisheries were carried on. In 
1670 Sir Josiah Child, the principal person 
connected with them, published a pamphlet 
to prove that the cod fishery had dechmed 
since 1605, which he stated then employed 
250 vessels, and did not now engage above 
80. He imputed this decrease to the boat 
fishery carried on by the inhabitants along 
the coast, and he urged that if they were 
permitted to multiply, they could carry on 
the whole fishery, and the nursery of seamen 
be thus destroyed. He therefore advised 
not only the forcible prevention of any 
further immigration takmg place in New- 
foundland, but urged the remedy of dis- 
plantmg. To the calm and dispassionate 
reader 1t must appear barely credible that 
such a suggestion could be for a moment 
entertained, much less acted upon by a 
British government, yet this was actually 
the case In the year 1667 the residents 
had apphed for a governor, but their request 
had been set aside im consequence of its 
being violently opposed by the Enghsh mer- 
chants , in 1674 they renewed their applica- 
tion, which was rejected, and Sir John 
Berry was sent out with orders for the de- 
portation of the settlers, the destruction of 
their houses, and im fact the entire uprooting 
of the thriving colony which had been reared 
at the heavy cost of the energies, treasure, 
and even hfe-blood, of several of England’s 
best and bravest sons Happily for the 
wretched people, Sir John Berry was a man 
of humane character, and while mitigating 
as far as lay m his power his cruel commis- 
sion, he sent home strong remonstances 
against the misery which he was reluctantly 
compelled to occasion. In 1676, Mr. Down- 
ing, one of the residents, obtamed an order 
from the king, to prevent any further per- 
secution, accompanied however by strict 1n- 
junctions, forbidding any vessel to take out 
emigrants, or any person to settle in New- 
foundland. Complaints constantly assailed 
the government that these laws were evaded ; 
representations were made on one side and 
counter-representations on the other, but no 
further rgorous measures appear to have 
been taken, and in 1697 the board of trade 
published a report, stating that a number of 
inhabitants, not exceeding one thousand, 
might be usefully employed in constructing 
boats, stages for drymg the fish, and other 
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matters connected with the fisheries. On the 
accession of Wilham III., war broke out 
with France, one of the causes on the part 
of Britain being set forth as follows :— 
“That of late the incroachments of the 
French upon Newfoundland, and his ma- 
jesty’s subjects’ trade and fishery there, had 
been more hke the invasions of an enemy 
than becoming friends, who enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of that trade only by permission ”’ 
The French on thew part avowed their 
desire to attain exclusive possession of the 
island. In September, 1692, commander 
Williams attacked Placentia, but owing to 
the spirited defence of the French governor, 
the expedition succeeded only in burning 
the works on Pomt Vesti. On the other 
hand Chevaher Nesmond, in 1696 arrived 
with a squadron, and aided by the force on 
the island, made a descent on the town and 
harbour of St John, but having failed he 
returned to France. Before the close of the 
year the French were more successful, for 
another squadron arriving under Brouillan, 
he m concert with Ibberville the French 
commander, attacked St John, which being 
now short of military stores, and im a very 
defenceless state, was compelled to surrender, 
upon which the town and fort were set on fire, 
and the garrison sent on parole to England 

The French admiral appears to have done 
nothing further in consequence of a misun- 
derstanding with Ibberville, who commanded 
the troops, proceeded to destroy by fire and 
the sword all the British stations, excepting 
those at Bonavista and Carbonier (on Con- 
ception Bay), where he was_ successfully 
resisted by the settlers; he then returned to 
Placentia. “ The dogs of war” seemed now 
fairly let loose on the unhappy island, whose 
possession both France and England showed 
themselves resolved to contest to the utter- 
most. A British squadron, with 1,500 men 
on board, was dispatched, under the com- 
mand of admiral Nevil and Sir John Ghib- 
son, but owing to the cowardice of one com- 
mander and the ignorance of the other, 
nothing was effected to retrieve the disas- 
trous position of affairs, until the peace of 
Ryswick, in 1698, put an end to hostilities, 
and replaced matters, as far as possible, in 
the position they were in prior to the war. 
Several acts of parhament were passed, 
regulating the fisheries (now declared free 
to all his majesty’s subjects) and the 1m- 
portation of fish, taken by foreigners in 
foreign ships, was strictly prohibited. An 
attempt was made to remedy the disorder 
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and misrule which had now reached an 
alarming height, by directing that the master 
of the first ship arriving at any station, 
should receive the title of admiral for the 
season, and the second and third those of 
rear and vice-admirals, and that they should 
be imvested with a certain jurisdiction 
over the seamen and fishermen. The effect 
of the shiftmg and irresponsible tribunal 
thus estabhshed proved very unsatisfac- 
tory, for the judges, notwithstanding their 
high-sounding titles, were repeatedly bribed 
by presents of fish to give false decisions, as 
might have been expected from the general 
laxity which had long prevailed. The bref 
interval of peace was very differently em- 
ployed by the rival nations. The French 
wisely encouraged colonization, and gradu- 
ally occupied the most important positions 
in Newfoundland; the English contmued 
to discourage it, and speedily experienced 
the effects of their misjudged policy, since, 
in the war which began in 1702, Newfound- 
land (in the words of Sir Richard Bonny- 
castle) “instead of having a hardy native 
population to resist or overwhelm their am- 
bitious and restless neighbours, had to 
depend on the occasional presence of ships 
of war.” On the declaration of the famous 
“war of the succession,” Sir John Leake 
was immediately dispatched by Queen Anne 
with a small squadron, to take possession of 
the whole island, which he failed m doing, 
although he succeeded in destroying several 
French settlements and capturing a number 
of vessels, with which he returned to Eng- 
land at the close of the year. In August, 
1703, admiral Graydon was sent with a fresh 
fleet off the coast of Newfoundland, but 
owing to a fog, which contimued with great 
density for thirty days, his ships were dis- 
persed, and could not be brought together 
till the 3rd of September. He then called 
a council of war, as to the practicability of 
attacking the strong-hold of the French, at 
Placentia, and it was decided that it would 
not be prudent to do so with the force at his 
disposal ; on which he returned to England, 
where his conduct was severely censured. 
In 1705 the garrison of Placentia, reinforced. 
by 500 men from Canada, attacked the 
British colonists, and attempted to become 
sole masters of the island by attacking 
the harbour of St. John’s, where they were 
repulsed, but they succeeded im gaining pos- 
session of several settlements, destroyed 
Fort Foridlon, and spread their ravages as 
far north as Bonavista. In 1706, the British 
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again expelled them from their recent con- 
quests, and Captam Underdown, with only 
ten ships, destroyed several of the enemy’s 
vessels in the harbours along the coast, not- 
withstanding that the French had as many 
as ten armed vessels on that station. 
Although parhament earnestly entreated the 
queen to “use her royal endeavours to 
recover and preserve the ancient possessions, 
trade, and fishenes of Newfoundland,’ httle 
attention was paid to their urgent address, 
the whole disposable force being assigned to 
the Duke of Marlborough, at that time in 
the midst of his victorious career. The 
French, however, notwithstanding their 
repeated disasters on the contment, still 
found leisure to persevere in their endea- 
vours for the expulsion of the English from 
Newfoundland, and accordingly St. Ovide, 
the French commander at Placentia, having 
effected a landing without being discovered, 
within five leagues of St. John’s, attacked 
and completely destroyed it, on the Ist of 
January, 1708. 

The French then seized on every English 
station except Carbonmier, which was agam 
bravely defended by the fishermen. 

The news of this misfortune produced 
great excitement in England, as the posses- 
sion of the fisheries had ever been consid- 
ered a point of 1mmense importance, and 
an expedition was ordered, under Captain 
G. Martm, and colonel Francis Nicholson, 
to attempt to dispossess the French, but 
httle was effected beyond the destruction of 
a few fishing stations. The British govern- 
ment being fully occupied by the events then 
taking place on the continent, were unable 
to take any immediate measures for the 
recovery of Newfoundland , but at the close 
of the war their brilhant successes enabled 
them to demand its restitution, which Lous 
XIV. was no longer im a condition to refuse, 
and by the celebrated treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713, Louis conceded the exclusive sove- 
reignty of Newfoundland and the adjacent 
islands to Great Britain, but retamed for his 
subjects the mght to cure and dry fish on 
the coast lying between Cape Bonavista, on 
the eastern side, and Pomt Riche, on the 
western, and also to occupy the islets of 
Pierre and Miquelon, with a garrson of 
fifty men on each. Of this permission the 
French availed themselves so actively, that 
in 1721 they employed 400 vessels in the 
trade, and not only supphed France with 
fish, but even rivalled the British m the 
ports of Spain and the Mediterranean, al- 
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though they also were actively engaged in 
carrying on the fisheries. In spite of every 
disadvantage colonization was making rapid 
strides, and in 1729, on the representations of 
Lord Vere Beauclerk, the naval commander 
stationed at Newfoundland, the island was 
withdrawn from the nominal administration 
of the governor of Nova Scotia, and formed 
mto a separate province. Captain Henry 
Osborne, of H.M.S. Squirrel, was appointed 
governor and commander-in-chief, but re- 
quired by his commission to obey the mn- 
structions of Lord Vere Beauclerk. He was 
empowered to appoint justices of the peace 
and other officers, and copies of Shaw’s Prac- 
tical Justice of the Peace, and of the leading 
enactments relating to the country, were 
sent to the eleven principal stations The 
governor was indefatigable in his exertions - 
he built a jail and court-house, and held his 
courts of record according to the laws of 
England, notwithstanding the opposition he 
encountered from the “fishing admurals,” 
while even from the justices of the peace 
appointed by himself he did not receive 
zealous support, as according to chief justice 
Reeves, “partly from the indifference of 
some of the justices in their offices, who 
thought they suffered in their way of trade, 
and got the ill-will of the people they dealt 
with, and partly from the meapacity of 
others, the commissions of the peace were 
but indifferently executed.”” The home gov- 
ernment at length awakened to the necessity 
of establishing a regular system of jurisdic- 
tion in Newfoundland, would no longer be 
influenced by the intrigues of an interested 
and selfish party, and to this end measures 
were discussed and adopted In 1742, a 
court of admiralty was appointed, andin 1751, 
much difficulty and expense having arisen 
from the local authorities not having the 
power of life and death, Captain Drake, then 
governor, was directed to appoint commis- 
sioners of Oyer and Terminer for the trial 
of felons in Newfoundland. In 1751 Lord 
Baltimore renewed his claim for the tract 
of country called the Province of Avalon, 
but the board of trade decided the title to 
have lapsed. At this period the naval 
governors (according to Sir R. Bonnycastle) 
usually remaimed in charge of the ships ap- 
pointed to protect the fisheries for two or 
three years, going home at the close of 
every autumn, and living chiefly afloat. In 
1765 war recommenced between France and 
England, and Newfoundland was left in a 
very defenceless state, of which a French 
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squadron taking advantage, arrived in the 
Bay of Bulls in 1762, and succeeded m 
capturing St. John’s, Carbomier, and the 
village of Trinity. Tidings of these disasters 
were despatched to Lord Colville, the British 
commander-in-chief, then stationed at Hali- 
fax, who lost no time in obeying the sum- 
mons, and succeeded in dislodging the 
French, and obhging their Admiral (de 
Ternay) to make a precipitate retreat. The 
zealous exertions of the colonists, and the 
decided loyalty manifested by them, deserve 
especial notice. Two remarkable instances 
are cited by Sir R. Bonnycastle. One 
gentleman, Mr. Carter, of Ferryland, sup- 
ported the garrison and mbabitants who had 
fled from St. John’s to the Isle aux Bois, 
from the 24th of June to the 9th of Octuber, 
1762, by procuring provisions and other 
necessaries, although he could obtain them 
only with great difficulty, and at an exorbi- 
tant price, and Mr. Charles Garland, then a 
merchant at Carboner, m Conception Bay, 
paid, fed, and supported a detachment of 
men who garrisoned a large battery on an 
island near the mouth of the harbour, and 
raised numerous syuads of sailors for the 
temporary use of the ficet. On the 10th of 
February, 1763, by the famous peace of 
Pans, France formally ynelded Newfound- 
land with the other American colonies, and 
England confirmed the thirteenth article of 
the ‘Treaty of Utrecht, by the fifth and sixth 
articles of the Peace of Paris, of which arti- 
cles I subjoin a copy:— 

“ Treaty of Utrecht, 1713.—Art, 13 —The island 
called Newfoundland, with the adjacent islands, shall 
from this time forward belong of mght wholly to 
Great Britain; and to that end the town and fortress 
of Placentia, and whatever other places in the said 
island are in possession of the French, shall be yielded 
and given up, within seven months from the exchange 
of the ratifications of this treaty, or sooner, if pos- 
sible, by the most Chnstian king, to those who have 
a commission from the queen of, Great Britain for 
that purpose Nor shall the most Christian king, his 
heirs and successors, or any of their subjects, at any 
time hereafter, lay claim to any mght to the said 
island or islands, or to any part of it, or them. More- 
over, it shall not be lawful for the subjects of France 
to fortify any place m the said island of Newfound- 
land, or to erect any buildings there, besides stages 
made of boards, and huts necessary and usual for 
drying fish, or to resort to the said island beyond 
the time necessary for fishmg and drying of fish 
But it shall be allowed to the subjects of France to 
catch fish, and to dry them on land, in that part only, 
and in no other besides that, of the said island of 
Newfoundland, which stretches trom the place called 
Cape Bonavista to the northern point of the said 
island, and from thence running down by the western 
side, reaches as far as the place called Point Riche. 
But the island called Cape Breton as also all others, 
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both in the mouth of the river St. Lawrence, and in 
the guif of the same name, shall hereafter belong of 
right to the French; and the most Christian king 
shall have all manner of liberty to fortify any place 
or places there.” 

‘* Treaty of Paris, 1763.—Art. 5—The subjects of 
France shall have the liberty of fishing and drying, 
on a part of the coasts of the island of Newfoundland, 
such as it is specified in the 13th article of the treaty 
of Utrecht: which article 1s renewed and confirmed 
by the present treaty (except what relates to the 
island of Cape Breton, as well as to the other islands 
and coasts in the mouth and in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence;) and his Britannic majesty consents to leave 
to the subjects of the most Christian king the liberty 
of fishing in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, on condition 
that the subjects of France do not exercise the said 
fisher) but at the distance of three leagues from all 
the coasts belonging to Great Britain, as well those 
of the continent as those of the islands situated in 
the said Gulf®of St Lawrence. And as to what re- 
ates to the fishery on the coasts of the island of Cape 
Breton out of the said gulf, the subjects of the most 
Christian king shall not be permitted to exercise the 
said fishery but at the distance of fifteen leagues from 
the coasts of the island of Cape Breton, and the 
fishery on the coasts of Nova Seotia or Acadia, and 
everywhere else out of the said gulf, shall remain on 
the foot of former treaties.” 

“ Art 6—The King of Great Britain cedes the 
slands of St Pierre and Miquelon, in full mght, to 
his most Christian majesty, to serve as a shelter to 
the French fishermen: and his said most Christian 
majesty engages not to fortify the said islands; to 
erect no buildings upon them, but merely for the 
convenience of the fishery, and to keep upon them a 
guard ot fifty men only for the police.’ 


* 


In 1763, the coast of Labrador was an- 
nexed to the government of Newfoundland. 
Whales and seals were at that time the chief 
objects of pursuit on the coast, the trade 
was carried on by sloops and schooners from 
British America, and yielded a very valuable 
produce. In 1764, captain, afterwards Sir 
Hugh Palliser, was sent out as governor, 
and a collector and comptroller of customs, 
established at St. John’s, and 1n the follow- 
ing year the navigation laws were extended 
to Newfoundland, notwithstanding the op- 
position made by the merchants and fishing 
adventurers. Sir Hugh, by his energy and 
love of justice, did much for the colony, and 
greatly ameliorated the condition of the poor 
fishermen, whose nghts he strenuously main- 
tamed. By his advice an act was passed, 
commonly called “Sir Hugh Pallser’s Act,” 
by which the masters of vessels are compelled, 
under a heavy penalty, to secure the return 
of the seamen to England, and to pay them 
m money instead of in articles of supply. 
Newfoundland was increasing in population 
and importance, when it received a severe 
check from the revolt of the American 
colonies, who having renounced all commer- 
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cial intercourse with the mother country, 
were, after some discussion, excluded from 
the fisheries. These colonies then furnished 
Newfoundland with produce to the amount 
of £350,000 annually, and it was supposed 
that this intercourse being still left open to 
them, they would, without doubt, continue 
to avail themselves of the large profits which 
it afforded. This, however, was not the 
case, their exports were discontinued, and 
the people of Newfoundland were saved 
from starvation only by the most strenuous 
exertions on the part of Britain. Large 
supphes of food were sent out, and liberal 
bounties granted to the fisheries. A law 
passed in 1775, allowed £40 to the first 
twenty-five ships, £20 to the neg hundred, 
and £10 to the second hundred, which 
should land a cargo of fish in Newfoundland 
before the 15th July, and proceed to the 
banks for a second lading In 1778, a 
treaty offensive and defensive between 
France and the United States was concluded, 
upon which vice-admiral Montague took 
possession of St. Pierrc and Miquelon, and 
sent to France 1932 French, whom he found 
residing there. In 1783, peace was for a 
bref mterval again restored; the followmg 
extracts from the treaty of Versailles show 
the terms agreed upon between the kings of 
England and France, with regard to New- 
foundland and the fisheries :-— 

Treaty of Versarlles, 1783 —Art.4 “ His Majesty 
the King of Great Britain, 1s maintained in his mght 
to the island of Newfoundland, and to the adjacent 
islands, as the whole were assured to him by the 
thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, excepting 
the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which are 
ceded in full right, by the present treaty, to His 
most Christian Majesty.” 

Art. 5. “His Majesty the most Christian King 
in order to prevent the quariels which have hitherto 
arisen between the two nations of England and 
France, consents to renounce the nght of pen 
which belongs to him in virtue of the aforesaid article 
of the treaty of Utrecht, from Cape Bonavista to Cape 
St. John, situated on the eastern eoast of Newfound- 
land, in 50° North lat.; and his Majesty the King of 
Great Britain consents, on his part, that the fishery 
assigned to the subjects of his most Christian Ma- 
jesty, beginning at the said Cape St. John, passing 
fo the north, and descending by the western coast 
of the island of Newfoundland, shall extend to the 

lace called Cape Ray, situated in 47° 50° lat. 
The French fishermen s enjoy the fishery which 


is ae ned to them by the present article, as they had 
the right to enjoy that which was assigned to them 
by the treaty of Utrecht. 


Art. 6. “ With regard to the fishery in the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, the French shall continue to exercise it, 
conformably to the fifth article of the treaty of Paris.” 

Declaration of his Britannic Majesty —1. “The 
King having entirely with his most Christian 
Majesty upon the articles of the definite treaty, will 
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seek every means which shall not only insure the 
execution thereof, with his accustomed good faith and 
punctuality, but will beside give, on his all pos- 
sible efficacy to the principles which Rety prevent 
even the least foundation of dispute for the future. 
To this end, and in order that the fishermen of the 
two nations may aga bs cause for daily quarrels, his 
Britannic Majesty will take the most positive mea- 
sures for preventing his subjects from interrupting, in 
any manner, by their competition, the fishery of the 
French, during the temporary exercise of it which is 
ted to, them upon the coasts of the island of 
ewfoundland, and he will for this purpose cause 
the fixed settlements, which shall be formed there, to 
be removed His Britannic Majesty will give orders 
that the French fishermen be not incommoded 1n cut- 
ting the wood necessary for the repair of their scaf- 
folds, huts, and fishing vessels. 

“ The thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, 
and the method of carrying on the fishery, which has 
at all times been acknowledged, shall be the plan 
upon which the fishery shall carried on there . it 
shall not be deviated from by either party; the French 
fishermen building only their scaffolds, confining 
themselves to the repair of their fishing-vessels, and 
not wintering there, the subjects of his Britannic 
Majesty on their part, not molesting in any manner 
the French fishermen durmg their fishing, nor in- 
juring their scaffolds during their absence 

“The King of Great Brita, in ceding the islands 
of St Pierre and Miquelon to France, regards them 
as ceded for the purpose of serving as a real shelter 
to the French fishermen, and in full confidence that 
these possessions will not become an object of jea- 
lousy between the two nations; and that the fishery 
between the said islands and that of Newfoundland 
shall be muted to the middle of the channel 

““ MANCHESTER. 
“Given at Versailles, the 3rd September, 1783.” 


Counter Declaration of his most Chistian Majesty 
—*“The principles which have guided the King in the 
whole course of the negotiations which preceded the 
re-establishment of peace must have convinced the 
King of Great Britain that his Majesty has had no 
other design than to render it solid and lasting, by 
preventing as much as possible, in the four quarters of 
the world, every subject of discussion and quarrel 

“The King of Great Bntain panied plaees 
too much confidence m the upnghtness of his Ma- 
jesty’s intentions, not to rely upon his constant atten- 
tion to prevent the islands of St. Pierre and Maique- 
lon from becoming an object of jealousy between the 
two nations 

“ As to the fishery on the coasts of Newfoundlan’, 
which has been the object of the new arrangements 
settled by the two sovereigns upon this matter, it 15 
sufficiently ascertained by the fifth article of the 
treaty of peace signed this day, and by the declara- 
tion keenas delivered to-day by his Britanme Ma- 
jesty’s Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary; and his Majcaty declares that he is fully 
satisfied on this hea 

“In regard to the fishery between the island of 
Newfoundland, and those of St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
it 1s not to be carried on by either party but to the 
middle of the channel; and his majesty will give the 
most positive orders that the French fishermen shall 
not go beyond this hne His Majesty 1s firmly ee 
suaded that the King of Great Britam will give hke 
orders to the Enghsh fishermen ” 

“‘ Given at Versailles, the 3rd September, 1783 ” 
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The rights of fishing conceded to the citi- 
zeus of the United States are clearly speci- 
fied in the accompanying extract :— 


Treaty of 1783.—Art. 3 “It 1s agreed that the 
people of the United States shall continue to enjoy 
unmolested the mght to take fish of every kind on 
the Grand Bank, and all other Banks of Newfound- 
land, also in the Gulf of St Lawrence, and at all 
other places in the sea, where the inhabitants of both 
countries used at any time heretofore to fish; and 
also that the inhabitants of the United States shall 
have hberty to take fish of any kind on such part 
of the coast of Newfoundland as British fishermen 
shall use (but not to dry and cure the same on that 
island), and also in bays and creeks of all other of 
his Britannic Majesty’s dominions 1n America, and 
that the Amencan fishermen shall have hberty to 
dry and cure fish in any of the unsettled bays, har- 
bours, and creeks of Nova Scotia, Magdalen Islands, 
and Labrador, so long as the same shall remain un- 
settled, but so soon as the same or either of them 
shall be settled, 1t shall not be lawful for the said 
fishermen to cure and dry fish at such settlements 
without a previous agreement for that purpose with 
the inhabitants, proprietors, or possessors of that 


ground ” 

In 1785 the resident population of New- 
foundland, amounted to 10,244, who had 
8,034 acres of land under cultivation, but 
this mcrease in numbers, and civilization, 
only made more evident the mefficiency of 
the existing system of government, to re- 
stram disorders, redress gnevances, and 
settle the questions respecting the rights 
to landed property and ship-room, concern- 
ing which memorials were continually sent 
to England In 1789, admiral Milbanke 
was appointed governor, with authomty to 
form a Court of Common Pleas, which, 
however, failed to produce the desired effect, 
and in 1792 a Supreme Court of Judicature 
was established, with surrogate courts in 
the principal districts, John Reeves, Esq. 
being sent out as chief justice. War was 
again declared between England and France, 
but this time Newfoundland, instead of 
suffering thereby, received much benefit, 
The British squadron was not only sufii- 
ciently strong to protect the fisheries, but 
also to exclude the other European nations, 
while the United States had not then the 
power of entering into any formidable rivalry. 
In 1814, the exports are said to have risen 
to £2,831,528. In the same year peace was 
concluded, and the British government (or 
rather Lord Castlereagh), notwithstanding 
the urgent remonstrance of the merchants 
and others connected with the trade, con- 
ceded to France the same privileges which 
she had possessed previous to the war, by 
woe of the following article in the treaty 

aris :-— 


TREATIES WITH FRANCE AND WITH THE UNITED STATES. 


Treaty of Paris, 1814.—Art. 8.—* His Britannic 
majesty, stipulating for himself and his allies, engages 
to restore to his most Christian majesty, within the 
term which shall be hereafter fixed, the colonies, 
fisheries, factories, and establishments of every kind 
which were possessed by France on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 1792, in the seas, and on the continents of 
America, Africa, and Asia, with exception, however, 
of the islands of Tobago and St. Lucie, and the Isle 
of France and its dependencies, especially Rodrigues 
and Les Sechelles, which several colonies and - 
sessions his most Christian majesty cedes in full right 
and sovereignty to his Britannic majesty, and also the 
portion of St Domingo ceded to France by the 
treaty of Basle, and which his most Christian majesty 
restores in full right and sovereignty to his Catholic 
majesty.” 

Art 13-—*“ The French right of fishery upon the 
Great Bank of Newfoundland, upon the coasts of the 
island of that name, and of those adjacent islands in 
the St. La ce, shall be replaced upon the footing 
mm which it stood in 1792.” 

In virtue of this treaty, the French set up 
an excluswe right of fishing on that part of 
the coast, where they only possessed a con- 
current privilege. 

Newfoundland suffered a serious dimi- 
nution, both m the quantity of fish secured, 
and the price obtained for it, by the severe 
competition to which the Bntish were im- 
mediately subjected, and the contest was 
rendered very unequal by the large bounties 
with which the French government sup- 
ported their subjects, and the encourage- 
ment given them in supplying foreign mar- 
kets. In February, 1816, the capital, St. 
John, was almost destroyed by fire, and the 
inhabitants were reduced to extreme distress, 
relieved only by the prompt assistance of 
the neighbounng colomes, and of the citizens 
of Boston, m the Umted States, by whom 
they were gratuitously supplied with food 
The loss 1s said to have amounted to 
upwards of £100,000, and 1,500 people 
were driven, 1n the most inclement season 
of a Newfoundland winter, to seek refuge 
or board the shipping in the harbour, 
and failing that, to find shelter where they 
could. But the misery of the unfortunate 
people, rendered the more acute by the brief 
season of high prosperity which they had 
enjoyed during the war, had not yet reached 
the climax. On the 7th of November, in 
the following year, another calamitous fire 
broke out in St. John’s, by which thirteen 
merchants’ establishments and 140 dwelling- 
houses were totally consumed. The value 
of the property thus destroyed (including 
large supplies of provisions and goods) was 
estimated at £500,000, and on the 21st of 
the same month, another fire burnt 56 of 
the remaining houses down to the ground. 


CONCESSIONS OF FISHERY TO THE UNITED STATES. 


The winter of 1818 is said to have been 
most unusually severe, and in the midst of 
it Admiral Pickmore, the first naval officer 
who had been directed to remam on the 
island durmg the winter season, expired, 
being the first of a long succession of admin- 
istrators, for a period of sixty-eight years, 
who died in the colony. In the convention 
with the United States, negotiated dumng 
this year, the opportunity was taken not 
only of confirming but of extending the 
stipulations with regard to the fisheries, con- 
tamed in the former treaty. ‘ Whereas,” 
says the convention, “differences have 
arisen respecting the hberty claimed by the 
United States for the inhabitants thereof, 
to take, dry, and cure fish on certain coasts, 
bays, harbours, and creeks of Britannic 
Majesty’s dommions m America: it 18 
agreed between the single contracting par- 
ties, that the mhabitants of the said United 
States shall have for ever, n connection 
with the subjects of his Britannic Majesty, 
the hberty to take fish of every kind on that 
part of the southern coast of Newfoundland 
which extends from Cape Ray to the Quipe- 
ron Islands, on the shores of Magdalen 
Islands, and also on the coasts, bays, har- 
bours, and creeks, from Mount Joly, on the 
southern coast of Labrador, to and through 
the Straits of Belleisle, and thence north- 
wardly, mndefinitely along the coast, without 
prejudice, however, to any of the exclusive 
rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company ” 
Admiral Pickmore was succeeded by Sir 
Charles Hamilton as resident governor, the 
cod and seal fisheries became less depressed, 
and a bnghter era again dawned upon the 
colony ; but the system of legal jurisprudence 
was still far from giving satisfaction, and m 
1824 a bill passed the 1mperial government 
by which the island was divided into three 
districts, in each of which a court was an- 
nually to be held. A chief and two puisne 
judges, a sheriff, and other law officers were 
appointed. In 1830 the Chamber of Com- 
merce at St. John’s sent a vessel to try the 
exclusive nght claimed by the French to fish 
on the western coast, from Cape St John to 
Cape Ray, on our own island. The com- 
mander of the vessel sailed to St. Croque, was 
warned off by the commander of a French 
schooner mounting 16 guns, and a 32-gun 
frigate. The followimg is an abstract of the 
report of the Enghsh commander respecting 
his mission ; the report itself was transmitted 
officially to the British government, but no 
steps have been taken to secure at least the 
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concurrent right of fishing to which the 
Enghsh are entitled. Commander Sweet- 


land on arriving in St. Croque harbour states 
as follows :— 


“Sent two boats fishing, which were driven from 
their anchorage by French boats dispatched for the 
purpose by Captain Deloram. They Bid not attempt 
to inyure the men, but merely weighed their anchors, 
and ordered: them to leave the coast, threatenmg, 1f 
they persisted in fishing, to cut them adnft, and force 
them to quit Same day came in the French naval 
schooner Philomele, of 16 guns, commanded by Mon- 
sieur Lavoe, and anchored some little distance below 
us She had not been at anchor many minutes, when 
the commander came on board to inquire my busi- 
ness. On being told I came to fish, said I must 
depart. In reply, stated that I came to assert my 
right as a British subject to fish there, and that 
nothing short of force would compel me to leave the 
port He would see the captains, and send for me in 
the evening Sent for accordingly, and I went on 
board the Phslomels when I met Monsieur Sayers, 
who had a fishing establishment at Croque. He 
asserted the exclusive nght of the French to that 
part of the coast assigned them by treaty _‘[ as stren- 
uously insisted on my right, as a Buitish subject, to 
fish there in common with them, as well as the Ame- 

‘ans This latter remark drew forth from Captain 
Lavoe first the minister’s instructions on the subject 
of the American fishery on the north-west coast of 
the island Denied their nght, and were ordered to 
prevent them by every talaeed means His instruc- 
tions respecting the Inghsh fishermen were next 
produced Instructed the French commanders not to 
permit the ingress of British fishermen more than 
was necessary for the protection or repair of their 
property in the winter, or during the absence of the 
French That, according to their construction of 
the treaty, they had an exclusive nght to the fishery 
on that coast, or that part of the island set apart to 
their use, therefore they were to be particular with 
those tolerated by the merchant captains, and to 
make them understand that they were suffered to 
reside amongst them, and to fish, not as a matter of 
right, but as an act of courtesy and with regard to 
all other British subjects, they were, by every means 
in their power, to prevent their acquiring a nght to 
fish on the coast , and in the execution of the instruc- 
tions on that head, they were to be governed by the 
instructions relative to the Americans, viz not to use 
compulsion im the first instance, but a gentle oppo- 
sition, and an intimation to depart, which hitherto 
had been found sufficient, but if the parties were 
obstinate, then force was to be resorted to, 1n order 
to effect their departure 

“He then went imto instructions relative to a 
salmon fishery at Cod Roy, m which a merchant of 
the name of Hunt was interested That his men 
were mm possession of it, and, although within the 
lmits of the French coast, maintained themselves in 
their post by beating off the crew of a French vessel, 
sent expressly from France to possess themselves of 
it the previous year. That, since seeing me in the 
morning, he had seen the captains, who were unan- 
imous in their determination to prevent my crew 
from fishing, and therefore he could not sanction 
my domg so_ that I was not to attempt it again. 
That he should not attempt to remove me from the 
harbour; that I might remain as long as I pleased: 
he could not be so uncivil to any Englishman who 
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came in his way. Was particular in expressing his 
Gothen that 1 had’act any right, snd that they weirs 
determined to prevent any boats from fishing, as 
often as they attempted it. 

“T of course desisted from any further effort, but 
waited on the commander of the Philomele, with my 

rotests Monsieur Deloram and others who 

d me. He declined receiving them, and 
Seal the copy of a letter which he had addressed to 
the senior captains, directing them to prevent the 
Tlannah’s crew from fishing at Croque, or any other 
part in the French shore. 

“The number of ships employed this season by 
the French im this fishery were 266 1m all, i.z—From 
Grainville, 116; St. Maloe, 110; Pampol and Ben- 
nick, 30; Havre, 4; Nantz,6 Total, 266 from 100 
to 360 tons burthen, having 51 men and boys each, 
amounting in the whole to 13,566, one-tenth portion 
of whom were boys. This number surpassed consid- 
erably the governor’s estimate, a very good reason 
foy which was assigned to me by the French gentle- 
man from whom I received the information. Each 
establishment had two, some four cod seins, from 16 
to 30 fathoms deep, and 200 fathoms long. Their 
capelin seins were from 21 feet to 60 in depth . two 
were held by each establishment. The cost of a cod 
sein crew amounted for the season to 6,000 livres, and 
the catch thereof to 1,200 quintals 

“From the numerous interviews I had with the 
merchants and the naval commanders, it was appa- 
rent that they considered the cod fishery on that 
coast as their own, and that they would not consent 
to any competition, unless an equivalent were granted 
them: hence the orders issued by the ministers, the 
copy of which, handed me by the commodore, was 
similar to that displayed by Captain Lavoe —vwiz 
That the Amertcans were to be driven from the coast, 
end the British not to be countenanced in greater num- 
bers than were necessary for the security of the French 
property wn the winter. The absolute right of salmon 
fishery did not appear to be so strenuously insisted 
on as that of the cod, indeed, from the contest at 
Cod Roy, immediately within their own limits, and 
the evasive reply of the commodore on the question 
respecting it, together with other circumstances, it 
did not appear to me, that they considered they had 
any right to the brooks, or the shores of the har- 
bours, other than that of catching and curmg cod 
fish thereon. 

“To the soil they had not any claim, further than 
that portion necessary for the purposes of their 
fichery. To insure sufficient space for that purpose 
they have invariably selected the best and most capa- 
cious situations in each harbour, ahd by occupying 
the whole front, preclude the possibility of any other 
person approaching the situation selected for this 
scene of their business. 

“The coast abounds with timber of very excellent 
description for the purposes of the fishery. The land 
is good, for the most part producing every species of 
ta spontaneously, and in great abundance, free 

om 


bogs, and not a rush to be found on it or 
any portion of it. Indeed I could not discover any 
that could be deemed marshy, or at all approaching 
to it. 

“A long period has since without any 
benefit resulting to this community, as the fruit of 
the expedition, which was sent forth at some consi- 
derable expense to the merchants at St. John’s. 

(Signed) “Wa. SWEETLAND.” 


The practical effect of the claims enforced 


by the French of exclusive rights on our 
coast, and which as justly may be claimed 
on the coast of Sussex, is the virtual cession 
of the larger and better half of Newfound- 
landto France. So strong were the national 
feelings at one period respecting the value 
of the British fisheries, that— 


“The Act of 10th and 11th William and Mary, 
declares the trade and fisheries of Newfoundland a 
beneficial trade to the kingdom, in the em ete 
of a great number of seamen and ships, to the in- 
crease of her majesty’s revenue and the encourage- 
ment of trade and navigation. 

“The same parhament came to a resolution, ‘ that 
the trade of Newfoundland doth very much promote 
navigation, increase seamen, and is of great profit to 
the nation.’ 

“The privilege of fishing ceded to the French by 
the Treaty of Utrecht was loudly condemned; it 
formed one of the principal grounds of impeachment 
against the Earl of Oxford, ‘that he, the sad 
Robert, Earl of Oxford, and Earl Mortimer, in de- 
fiance of the express provisions of an Act of Parha- 
ment, as well as im air i of the frequent and 
earnest representations of the merchants of Great 
Britam, and of commissioners of trade and planta- 
thons, did advise his majesty finally to agree with 
France that the subjects of France should have 
liberty of fishing, and drying fish in Newfuundland.’ 

“ The committee of secrecy, in 1715, on the Treaty of 
Utrecht, reported, ‘What was really of most im- 
portance to England was the 8th Article, which 
relates to Hudson’s Bay and Newfoundland; but the 
ministry suffered themselves to be grossly imposed 
upon 1n the article that they directly gave to France 
all they wanted, which was the liberty of taking and 
drying fish in Newfoundland. And as the acceptance 
of this amendment was to put an end to all the dif- 
ferences, and, at the same time, give such ample 
advantages to France, the French readily agreed to 
it, and did insert the article verbatim as it was 
sent in the treaty of commerce, which makes the 9th 
article as 1t stands; and is the same which was re- 
quested by the last parliament This article, which 
has since been so universally and justly condemned, 
appears to be the work of the Enghsh ministry, and 
the rice for which they sold to France the fishery 


of Newfoundland.’ ” 


Mr. Pitt declared, in the House of Com- 
mons, that no exclusive rights had been 
granted to the French. “ The fishery,” said 
he, in reference to the claim of Spain, “is a 
point we should not dare to yield though the 
Spaniards were masters of the Tower of Lon- 
don *? The present excellent governor, Sir 
G. Le Marchant, reports that, by means of 
the French proceedings, “the British Bank 


|fishery has ceased to exist.” 


The subjects of the crown in Newfound- 
land feeling deeply the importance of the 
matter, have again brought it under the 
consideration of the colonial legislature, and 
a committee of the House of Assembly have 
in consequence made the following report 
thereon :— 


LORD CHATHAM AND MR. HUSKISSON ON THE FISHERIES. 


The Newfoundland Fisheries —“The Bank and 
Shore Fisheries have engaged the deep attention of 
our committee. These eo subjects have not 

therto been inv ted by the legislature; they 
have therefore considered it their duty to take a 
gen review of them from the earliest period 
These fisheries are coeval with the colonial domi- 
nion and maritime supenority of England. New- 
foundland was her earliest colonial possesmon, the 
fisheries, the first nursery of those seamen that 
gained for her the dominion of the ocean, and with it 
er vast, unbounded colonial empire, and the trade 
of the world. 

“Soon after the discovery of the island by Cabot, 
in the reign of Henry VII, the fisheries gave employ- 
ment to a considerable number of ships and seamen. 
As far back as the year 1549, an Act of the Bnitish 
Parhament (Edward VII ) was passed for the better 
encouragement of the fisheries of Newfoundland 
During the reigns of Ehzabeth, James I, Charles I 
and 11, the trade and fisheries engaged much of the 
attention of the Crown and Parliament There were 
two hundred and sixty ships employed m the New- 
foundland fisheries in the reign of Elizabeth The 
seamen nursed in these fisheries mainly assisted in 
manning her fleets, which defeated the powerful 
Armada of Spam. 

“Charles I, in a commission for well-governing 
his subjects of Newfoundland, observes, ‘the naviga- 
tion and mariners of the realm have been much in- 
creased by the Newfoundland fishenes’ Various 
Acts were passed in the reign of Charles II, and 
measures were adopted to revive the fishcries of New- 
foundland, which had greatly declined. The pre- 
amble of the Act 10th and 11th Wilham and Ma 
declares, that ‘the trade and fishenes of Newfound- 
land is a beneficial trade to the kingdom, in the em- 
ploying of a great number of seamen and ships, to the 
meorease of Her Majesty’s revenue, and the encou- 

ment of trade and navigation ’ 

“The Act 15th George l1I declares the fisheries to 
be ‘ best nurseries for able and experienced seamen, 
always ready to man the Royal Navy when occaston 
may require; and it 1s of the greatest national impor- 
tance to give all due encouragement to the said 
fisheries ’ 

“In 1763, Lord Chatham, then Mi Pitt, negotiated 
in the first instance the treaty of Paris, which upon 
his resignation of office was concluded by Lord Bute 
Lord Chatham, who had contended on the part of 
England for the whole exclusive fishery of Newfound- 
land, and affirmed it to be of itself an object worthy 
to be contested by the extremity of war, censured 
severely his successor in office, for having returned to 
France some of the pnvileges which she had before 
enjoyed upon the coast, and for having ceded, in 
addition, St. Pierre and Miquelon 

“By the Treaty of 1783, additional concessions 
were made to France in the fisheries of Newfound- 
land. No part of the treaty was more uniform] 
censured than that which related to Newfoundland. 
The preliminary articles were censured by a vote in 
the House of Commons, and the mmistry of the day 
had to retire however, the advantages ceded to the 
Freneh were confirmed. Lord Viscount Townshend 
said, ‘The admission of that nation (the French) to a 
participation of the Newfoundland fisheries, was a 
piece of the most dreadful fog and concession that 
ever disgraced a nation.’ r. Fox said, ‘it was evi- 
dent our fisheries in Newfoundland, so much 
‘boasted of, were in a manner annihilated, not to men- 
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tion the ngs geen of ceding St. Pierre and Miquelon.’ 
Sir Peter Burrell said ill any gentleman say that 
leaving the Americans ois fear dry their fish on the 
unsettled coast of Newfoundland was the way to pre- 
vent disputes ® For his part, he saw, in the wordi g 
of the treaty, an eternal source of quarrels and dis- 
putes ; and when he considered the footing on which 
the Americans are with the French, he was not with- 
out his apprehensions, that the mght which the 
treaty granted to the latter to dry their fish on a coast 
near 190 miles in length, would occasion vanous at- 
tempts to bring in the Americans to this privilege.’ 
Lord Mulgrave on the same occasion, said, ‘ he con- 
sidered the Greenland fisheries much inferior ta the 
Newfoundland fisheries.’ Mr. Pitt expressed similar 
opinions 

“ The great advantages in a national point of view, 
of the Newfoundland fisheries, have been fully ad- 
mitted by the most eminent statesmen of a later 

riod On a motion proposed by Sir John Newport, 
in 1815, in which he expressed his views of the vast 
importance of the fisheries of Newfoundland, Lord 
Castlereagh said, ‘he concurred with much of what 
had been said by the right hon Baronet as to the value 
of the fisheries; he most completely coincided with 
him, that they were not only valuable as a great 
source of eentth to the country, but they were still 
more so as a source of maritime strength 

“ The greatest of trade ministers, the late lamented 
Mr Huskisson, m his celebrated speeches upon the 
shipping interest, colonial trade and navigation, never 
lost sight of the great importance of the fisheries. 
To the support of them, as a great source of the ma- 
ritime power of England, he assented to a deviation 
from the great leading principles of his own commer- 
cialsystem In that eminent statesman’s speech on the 
Navigation Laws of the United Kingdom, he says— 

“¢The ocean is a common field, ake open to all the 
people of the earth; its productions belong to no par 
ticular nation It was therefore our interest to take 
care that so much of those productions as might be 
wanted for the consumption of Great Britain, should 
be exclusivelv procured by British mdustry, and jm- 
ported in British ships This is so simple and so 
reasonable a rule, that in this part of our navigation 
system no alteration whatever has been made, nor do 
I believe that any ever will be contemplated’ Sur 
Howard Douglas said that ‘the fisheries in the Bri- 
tish quarters of Ameriea were the most productive 1n 
the world; if they were not ours, whose would they 
be ® What would be the effect of the total abandon- 
ment and transfer to another power of this branch of 
industry, upon our commercial marine, and conse- 
quently upon our naval ascendancy ?’ 

“ Your committee could, without end, produce au- 
thonties, both British and Foreign, to prove the ines- 
timable value of the fisheries on the Great Bank and 
shores of Newfoundland The French government 
have at all periods duly estimated 1ts importance. 
The Americans, even before they were separated from 
the government of the parent country, but more 
particularly since, have lost no opportunity to extend 
the Fisheries in the gulf of St. Lawrence, and on the 
banks and shores of Newfoundland. Your committee 
would conclude upon this head by referring to the 
opmion of a celebrated French authority (L’Abbé 
Raynal on the great value, in a commercial and 
national point of view, of the Newfoundland fisheries: 

“ ‘The Colonies,’ he says, ‘have exhibited a series 
of injustice, oppression, and carnage, which will for 
ever be holden in detestation. Newfoundland alone 
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hath not offended agamst humanity, nor injured the 
rights of any other people ‘The other settlements 
have yielded productions only by receiving an equal 
value in exchange. Newfoundland alone hath drawn 
from the depths of the waters riches formed by na- 
ture alone, and which furnish subsistence to several 
countries of both hemispheres. How much time hath 
elapsed. before this ] hath been made,—of what 
importance did fish appear when compared with the 
money which men went in search of in the New 
World® It was long before it was understood, if 
even it be yet understood, that the representation of 
the thing 1s not of greater value than the thing itself, 
and that a shi filled with cod and a galleon are 
vessels equally laden with gold ,—there 1s even this 
reneskebla difference, that mines can be exhausted, 
and the fisheries never are. Gold is not reproductive, 
but the fish are so incessantly.’ 

“Your committee consider it necessary to explain 
the grounds on which they refer to so many autho- 
rities to “proye the value of the Newfoundland fishe- 
ries. The proposition, as far as they could learn, has 
never yet been questioned. They were induced to 
make these references im consequence of the utter 
neglect with which these fisheries have been regarded 
by the British government since the peace of 1814, 
on the one hand, and the avidity with which they 
were prosecuted by the French and American gov- 
ernments, on the other. ‘Great Britain, who owns, 
supports, and defends these colomes and _ fisheries, 
and has derived from them the principal means of 
defending herself, gave up at the conclusion of the 
war, to her vanquished opponents, the most valuable 
portions of her coasts and waters. To the French, in 
1814, she conceded the north coast and western coast 
of Newfoundland, from Cape St John to Cape Ray 
to the Americans, in 1818, she gave up the nght of 
taking fish on the southern and western coast of the 
same island, from the Rameau islands to Cape Ray, 
and from Cape Ray to the Quirpon islands, to the 
Magdalen islands, and on the whole coast of Labra-~ 
dor, from Mount Jolly northwards, to the limits of 
Hudson’s Bay, together with the hberty of using the 
unsettled parts of Labrador and Newfoundland for 
bier and curing fish’ It cannot be questioned 
that Great Britain, by these concessions, ceded to the 
French and the Americans the best fishing-grounds, 
and these governments, to make the most of the 
advantages, grant large bounties for the encourage- 
ment of these fisheries, with the avowed purpose of 
increasing their maritime strength. Your committee 
may therefore state that the Newfoundland fisheries, 
instead of being, in the words of the British Act of 
Parliament, a nursery for seamen to man the Bnitish 
navy when occasion should require, have become 
converted into the best nurseries both for the French 
and American navies. 

“The Deep-Sea fishery on the Grand Bank and 
other Banks can only be prosecuted im crafts and 
vessels of a large size, and with an expensive outfit. 
The French and Americans, by their bounties, are 
enabled to prosecute them to advantage, while every 
attempt of the British has proved a failure, ansing, 
not from want of skill or enterprise on their parts, 
but pry Hae from the advantage enjoyed in the 
form of bounties by their foreign vale The une- 

ual competition has swept the British ships from 
at fishery; it is now monopolised by French and 
Americans, and without a rival. As the Newfound- 
land fisheries are now comprised of that portion car- 
ried on by the British, that by the French, and that 
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by the Americans, your committee will give an ab- 
stract of each fishery, founded on such information, 
official and otherwise, as they could obtain. 

“Ist. The Brith Fishertes.—In 1615, Captain R. 
Whitbourne represents the British fisheries as em- 
ploying 250 ships, averaging about 60 tons, and 20 
mariners to each ship—in all, 15,000 tons of shi 
ping, 5,000 seamen, and 1,260 fishing-boats. fa 
1644, in a representation made, the fishery was repre- 
sented to consist of 270 sail of ships, computed at 80 
tons each, and for every 80 tons, 50 men—in all, 
21,600 tons, and 10,800 seamen. In the reign of 
Charles II. the British fishery greatly declined, and 
the French fishery advanced in proportion. In 1677, 
the British fishery is represented to consist of 109 
ships, 4,475 seamen, and 892 boats, with 337 belong- 
ing to bye boat-keepers. In 1684, owing to the same 
cause (the French competition) the British fishery 
was reduced to 43 fishing-ships, 1,409 seamen, and 
294 boats, with 304 boats Beloit ing to resident boat- 
keepers —The extraordinary falling off of the fishery 
at this period is thus explained by the Lords of the 
Privy Council of Trade in 1718 :— 

“* But this decay of the fishery trade was not the 
only loss the kingdom sustained on this occasion; 
for, as Captain Jones, one of the commodores of the 
convoy in 1682, hath affirmed of his own knowledge, 
the traders from New England to Newfoundland 
yearly made voyages for the sake of sptriting away the 
fishermen, so that the Newfoundland fishery, which 
was formerly the great nursery for breeding up stout 
and able mariners, was now become a mere drain 
that carried off very many of the best and most 
useful of all the British sailors, and it is too noto- 
rious that this practice has prevailed ever since.’ 

“The state of the British fishery from 1699 to 
1726 exhibits the same mse and fall, as will appear 
by the following recapitulation .— 


No of|Burthen|No of| No of {No of 




















Average of years Ships jof Ships | Men | Passengers| Boats 
1699, 1700, 1701 | 192 | 7,991 1314 
1714, 1716, 1716 | 161 | 9,193 9 
1749, 1750, 1751 | 283 | 33,512 1,370 
176a > 67 S91) 516 | 40,691 2,163 
1784-5-6-7-8-9, 
1790-1-2 . g| #80 | 48,960 aes 
Se ‘33 a2 
ge | a8 F: 
Average of years 5 a ES oa 
$28 
on | og ‘q 
1699, 1700, 1701 | 216,320] 154,370 3,506 
1714, 1716, 1716 | 97,730 | 102,363 3,501 
1749, 1760, 1751 | 432;318| 422,116} 1,808 | 2,532] 5,856 
1770-1 deb 4 | 626,276 | 624,296] 6,146 | 2,882 [12,340 
1790-12. . | 687,055 | 622,108] . 2,974 | 2,364|16,253 





Office of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Whitehall, 19th March, 1845. 


‘“‘ The occasional decline of the British fisheries ap- 
ars to be accounted for by a variety of causes. 
e true causes—French and American competition, 


and large bounties—are scarcely noticed. It was 
confidently stated that it was owing to the resident 
population not exceeding in those days from five to 
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ten thousand. A report of the Lords of the Privy | 


Council of Trade states, in 1718, that the indulgence 
shown to the planters in 1677, by permitting them to 
remain in the country, rendered the charter meffec- 
tual, reduced the fishery to the lowest ebb, and 
favoured both the French and New Englanders in 
carrying on the fishing-trade. The same report, in 
further accounting for the decline of the British 
fisheries, attributed 1t mainly to the neglect 1n enforc- 
ing the 10th article of the charter of Charles L., 
which ordains— 

“«¢'That no person shall set up any tavern for sell- 
ing of wine, beer, &c, to entertain the fishermen, 
&c.; and it 1s as certain that the flourishing state of 
the fishery trade during the aforesaid period was, in 
a great measure, owing to this wholesome prohibi- 
tion; for as long as it was maintained, so long the 
trade prospered, and it was no sooner dispensed with 
than the trade sensibly declined ; and although the 
pees were afterwards kept in awe for some time 

the charters that were granted by King Charles 
Tl, which confirmed the same prohibition, never- 
theless, when that difficulty was surmounted, and 
they were at liberty to pursue their own measures, 
the fishery immediately languished ’ 

“The true causes of the falling-off of the British 
fishery may be attributed to the unequal competition 
with which it had to contend from foreigners, their 
fisheries on the Newfoundland coast having been 
invariably supported by large bounties and other 
encouragements It can be much more satisfactonly 
accounted for in that way than to attribute it to the 
settlement of the island, a resident population, or 
even to the establishment of taverns and publec-houses 

‘‘ A subsequent report of the lords of the committee 
of the Privy Council of Trade, on the subject of the 
Newfoundland fishery, dated 17th March, 1786, ac- 
counts for 1t mm a much more satisfactory manner 
when they state— 

“«The French give a bounty upon fish, the pro- 
duce of their fishery, imported into their West India 
islands, of ten /zvres per quintal, and at the same time 
lay a duty of five ores per quintal upon all fish im- 
ek mto those islands by foreign nations This 

ounty and duty taken togethe: 1s equal to a pio- 
hibition of foreign fish; and it is a clear proof that, 
even in the opinion of their own government, nothing 
less than an encouragement more than equal to the 
first cost of their fish, can enable their fishery to have 
a share of their own markets in the West Indies. 

“«*The French also give a bounty of five heres per 
quintal upon all fish, the produce of their fishery, 
carried into Spain, Portugal, and Italy This bounty 
is also so extravagant as clearly to evince the opimion 
of the French government of the low state of their 
fishery. If the legislature here was to give a like 
bounty upon the fish of your majesty’s subjects car- 
ried to those markets, it would amount to £120,000 

erannum. Such a measure can therefore*be calcu- 
ated merely to introduce their fish into those mar- 
kets, but can never be intended as a peimanent 
encouragement.’ 

‘* Your committee wish particularily to draw atten- 
tion to those opmions of the lords of the committee 
of the privy council of trade, to show how mistaken 
they were in supposing that the Fiench mtended 
their bounties merely as a temporary expedient It 
will further appear that they have not only continued 
them dayn to the present time, but have extended 
the fishery thereby to an extent greater than at any 
former period. 
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“Your committee having shown that it was lar 
bounties alone enabled the French to carry on the 
fishery on the coast of Newfoundland down to the 
period of 1793, have now briefly to remark, that from 
the war which broke out in that year until the year 
1814, with the slight interruption of the o! 
Amiens of 1802, the British had full possession of 
the fisheries, undisturbed by the competition of the 
French. Durimg that period the fisheries great! 
increased and aroapenad: and the quantity of fish 
caught ranged from 800,100 to 1,000,000 quintals 
per annum It realized high prices mm all the foreign 
markets; the price at Newfoundland advanced to the 
enormous sum of 45s sterling per quintal The esti- 
mated value of the exports—the produce of the 
fisheries of one or two of the last years of the war— 
A stated to exceed two millions and a-half ster- 

n 

a Your committee have now to draw your attention 
to the violent and sudden revolution, the rapid and 
unparalleled decline, in the trade and fisheries, con- 
sequent upon the peace, first with France, and then 
with America To the French were ceded the islands 
of St Pierre and cas beige and the shores from 
Cape Ray to Cape John To the Americans were 
soon after granted equally valuable fishing-grounds , 
and in addition, their respective governments granted 
enormous bounties to uphold their fisheries, equal 
almost to the intrinsic value of the fish It ieaves no 
ground to doubt the cause which brought such uni- 
versal ruin, at that period, upon the British trade 
and fisheries Your committee cannot better point 
out the cause of the great depression of the fisheries 
of that period, than y giving an extract from the 
evidence before the House of Commons in 1817 
George Garland, Esq, states to the committee, (Mi 
chael Angelo Taylor, Esq , in the chaur,)—that 

«« Another cause of the distress of trade may be 
found im the surrender by our government, to France, 
by the late treaty, of a large part of the coast of 
Newfoundland, which 13 by far the most valuable 
part of the whole island for the prosecution of the 
fishery, and to which, in consequence of the general 
scarcity of fish about St John’s and in Conception 
Bay, the inhabitants of those districts, the most popu- 
lous in the island, were wont annually to resort 
during the whole of the fishing season, though at the 
distance of 200 or 300 mies Since the cession of 
the French shoie, the British fishermen of the said 
districts, confined to their own coast, have not caught 
above half the quantity of fish which they formerly 
did with the same outfit The merchants urgently 
requested the government, previous to the peace, to 
retain this valuable part of the island; and though 
we do not presume to question the expediency of the 
sacrifice which has been made of ther individual 
interest for the promotion of national objects, yet I 
would submit that it strengthens their claims to rea- 
sonable relief And lastly, but by no means least, 
another cause 18 to be found in the growing compe- 
tition of the French and Newfoundland trade, which 
1s fostered by 1ts government with the most anxious 
solicitude, freed from duties either on its ships or pro- 
duce, and enormous bounties on its produce, and on 
the men engaged in the trade, as will appear by a 
document which I beg to produce. 

“¢ Fyench Bounties on ther Newfoundland Fuh- 
erves —On fish exported from Newfoundland, or from 
France to the French colonies, 24 francs per pelle- 
trical quintal, which is equal to 12 francs or 10s per 
English quintal of 112 lbs. On fish exported from 
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Newfoundland to France, and from thence to Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the Levant ports, 12 francs per 
metrical quintal, which is equal to 6 franes, or 5s. 
per English quintal of 112 lbs. On fish exported 

m Newfoundland to Italy, Spain, and Portugal, 
direct, 10 francs per metrical quintal, which 1s ae 
to 5 francs, or 4s 2d. per English quintal of 112 Ibs. 
On every kil e of oll exported from New- 
foundland to France, 10 centimes, which is equal to 
75s. per tun, of 256 gallons Enghsh. On every kilo- 
gramme of cods’ roes and eggs, from Newfoundland 
to France, 20 centimes, which 1s equal to 8s. 4d. per 
Enghsh quintal or cwt. Besides the above, a bounty 
of 50 franes, or 41s 8d. per man 1s allowed to the 
French merchants for every man and boy employed 
in the French shore fishery, and 15 francs, or 126. 6d. 
for every man and boy employed in the French bank 
fishery sailing annually from French ports 

a“ This competition has already excluded us from 
the French markets, where, m the year 1815, we dis- 
posed of 100,000 quintals fish, 11 has met us in the 
markets of Spam and Italy, although in a limited 
degree, owing to the recent re-establishment of the 
French fisheries, and it 1s evident that nothing but 
the support and assistance of our government, in 
some way or other, can enable us to maintain the 
competition much longer with mvals who receive a 
bounty equal to one-third of the value of the article 
I have now completed the exposition of the causes of 
distress.’ 

“Mr Attwood said,—‘ Because it appears that the 
French are actually prosecuting their fishery with all 
the enterprise ae | activity that might be expected 
from such unlimited encouragement, notwithstanding 
the French fishery was so very unfortunate last year, 
that they were only able to supply little more than 
France and their own colonies with fish—lI am told, 
on the authority of the French consul, that they have 
despatched more than four times the number of 
vessels on the fishery this year than they sent out 
last year. These are the grounds of my op:muon, 
that without support from our government, or the 
imtervention of some great political event, three- 
fourths of the present Newfoundland trade will go 
from this country into the hands of France in the 
space of three years’ 

“The result of the representation and evidence 
adduced before the committee was the following 
report —‘ It appears also to your committee that the 
trade itself has experienced a serious and alarming 
depression The causes from which this has arisen 
will require, in the opinion of your committee, in 
the ensuing session of parliament, a much more de- 
tailed and accurate investigation; -but enough has 
been shown by the testimony of respectable wit- 
nesses, to prove, before the House separates, that the 
fisheries will be most materially injured, the capitals 
embarked in them by degrees withdrawn, and the 
nursery for seamen, hitherto so justly valued, almost 
entirely lost.’ 

“ Notwithstanding this strong representation on 
the part of a committee of the British House of Com- 
mons, the subject has not since been taken up by the 
government. No relief or support has been afforded 
from that period to the present; the British fisheries 
have been left to languish and contend with the 
oe competition; and as it was clearly proved, 
by the evidence of Mr. Garland and Mr. Attwood, 
the great and most important portions of the most 
valuable of the Newfoundland fisheries have fallen 
into the hands of the French and Americans, and 
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without any rivalry on the part of the British. The , 
British fishery is now confined to an in-shore fishery, | 
prosecuted in punts and small craft, leaving the deep- | 
sea fishery on the Great Bank, and the other valuable 
banks and fishing-grounds, altogether in the hands | 
of the French an ericans. 

‘Your committee have no hesitation im stating, that 
if the framers of the treaties of 1814 and 1818 had 
agreed to exclude the British from these great fish- 
eries, ay could not more effectually have deprived 
them of all participation in them. 

“ Your committee will now briefly remark upon the 
state of the fisheries from the peace of 1814 down to | 
the presnt period, having to contend with difficulties 
already noticed. Thrown altogether upon their own 
resources, unaided by the parent government, it must | 
appear difficult to account for the preservation, by 
the British, of even a remnant of the fisheries. Ac- 
cording to all mercantile calculation, they should 
have fallen into the hands of the French and Ameri- 
cans: however, the necessities of the large population 
whieh grew up during the oF clean of a prosperous 
fishery worked for itself auxihary means of employ- 
ment. The cultivation of the soil—combining fishing 
and farmmg—has enabled them to exist in the coun- 
try, and thereby to preserve the in-shore fishery, the 
only portion that now remains to them. They have 
extended that fishery, and the aggregate quantity of 
fish caught 1s equal to that of the amount of the most 
prosperous years. 

“Your committee, inmaking this admission, eontend 
that 1t only proves that a trade capable of holding up 
against difficulties that would have overwhelmed any 
other in her majesty’s wide-extended dominions, 1s 
worthy of more attention and consideration from the 
parent government than has hitherto been extended 
towards it. 

“ British Bank Fishery —The Great Bank Fishery 
suddenly declined after the treaties of 1814 and 1818 
In the year 1775 1t gave employment to about 400 
sail of registered vessels, averaging from 80 to 140 
tons burthen, employing from 8,000 to 10,000 fisher- 
men and shoremen. As many as 140 sail was fitted 
out from the district of St. John’s, and the remainder 
from the vanous harbours of the island. This im- 
portant branch of the Bnitish fishery was extensively 
prosecuted during the whole of the French war. No 
sooner did the French regain the privilege of prose- 
cuting the fishery, than their extensive bounties un- 
dermined the British Bank Fishery. Various attempts 
have been made to participate in it, but every attempt 
only brought ruin and disappointment on the British 
merchants or fishermen the consequence 18, at this 
time, that the great Newfoundland Bank Fishery, so 
valuable in a commercial, but more particularly in a 
national point of view, 1s surrendered without a 
struggle to the rivals of England, the French and 
Americans; these powers employing at least 1,000 
vessels of considerable burthen, manned with not Jess 
than 30,000 seamen; the British not having more 
than five vessels and 50 men employed in the great 
deep-sea fishery on the banks of Newfoundland. 

“Your committee have to draw your attention to the 
mode of fishing lately adopted by the French. They 
have adopted what is called the Bultow system, by 
which means they extend lines and hooks 8 round 
the ship. Fora particular and accurate description 
of this mode of fishing, your committee have to refer 
to the statements of Messrs, Mudge and Co appended 
to this report. Yourcommittee, in reference to this 
futjece, hare reason to believe that the Bultow sys- 
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tem of fishing is most destructive -—it is a novel 
mode of fishing not sanctioned by any previous prac- 
tice or custom. A question may arise, whether it is 
not a violation of the spirit of the treaty with France. 
It is a subject that should, without delay, be brought 
under the consideration of her majesty’s government.* 
Your committee have not sufficient data to give a 
particular and authentic account of the French and 
American fisheries prosecuted in the Gulf of St. Law- 
—_ and on the banks and shores of Newfound- 


* French Ftsheries,—It is universally admitted by 
all those who are acquainted with the subject, that 
the French occupy by far the best fishing stations 
Having possession of the islands of St. Pierre and 
a on, they can prosecute the fishery to the Grand 
B with the greatest facility. They have also 
what has been called the Garden of Newfoundland, 
the line of coast from Cape Ray to Cape John that 
portion between Cape John and Straits Belle Isle 
secures to them the most prolific fishmg-grounds; 
they not only have the advantage of catching a larger 
quantity of fish, but the climate 1s found, by the ab- 
sence of fog, much more suitable for making and 
serial fo and preparing it for the foreign markets. 

“The principal British fishery was carned on m 
that quarter during the war To use the words of 
an intelligent writer on the subject— British fishers 
are consequently driven to the shores of Labrador, a 
longer voyage, where the quality of the fish, and the 
means of drying and curing them, are far inferior 
The north-eastern coast of Newfoundland happens to 
be precisely that which 1s most exempted from fog; 
the same winds which envelop other parts of the 
island in damp and mist, leave this portion clear and 
dry—a circumstance unknown, or apparently unre- 
garded, by those who, in addition to other conces- 
sions of land and water, seem to have given away the 
light and heat of the sun ;—the consequence is, that 
in the curing of our fish a great part 1s destroyed by 
fog and damp, while the French fishermen, in addi- 
tion to the abundance and quality of their fish, pos- 
sess and monopolise the stall greater advantage of 
the clearest and sunniest coast.’ 

“ Your committee have reason to believe that this 
exclusive fishery is a usurpation on the part of the 
French—that they are entitled to by treaty 1s a 
concurrent right; at the same time it must be ad- 
mitted that their exclusive claim has, in some degree, 
been sanctioned by the forbearance and policy of the 
British government. 

‘‘ The extent of the French fishery of St. Pierre 
and. Miquelon, and on the other coasts of the islands, 
may be estimated by a catch of 1,000,000 quintals of 
fish, employing upwards of 700 sail of large ships, 
and from 20,000 to 25,000 fishermen and seamen 
The French, both of St. Pierre and Miquelon, on the 
northern part of the island, carry on an illicit trade 
with the British settlers, particularly in bait, for the 
supply of their bankers, which is greatly injurious to 


* We copy the following account of the operations of the 
French fishermen on the coast of Newfoundland — 

“ The vessels, 1t appears, mostly anchor m lat 50° N and 
long, 59° 20’ W in about 45 fathoms water, veer 90 or 100 
fathoms of cable, and prepare to catch cod-fish with two 
quarter-inch hnes of 3,000 fathoms long each On these a 
amall cork 1s placed at every 12 feet, and while metal hooks 
baited with parts of small fish (by us called kiblings) are 
alternately fastened by snoods of 3 feet long, 6 feet apart, 
and the whole neatly coiled in half-bushel baskets clear for 


runny Half the number of baskets are then placed 
ina aaroait: t lugsaal boat on each mde, at three o’clock 
in the afternoon botit make sail together at nght angles 
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British interests, and calculated to destroy the British 
fisheries on the coast by depriving them of their 
regular supply of bait. Your committee have to draw 
particular attention to this point, and have to refer 
to the evidence appended to this report. 

“In making this brief reference to the French 
fisheries, your committee must observe, that if the 
Bnitish and French fisheries were prosecuted without 
encouragement in the form of bounties, British in- 
dustry, notwithstanding the other advantages pos- 
sessed by the French, would assume its usual 
superiority; but it is impossible for them to compete 
with the French, upheld as they are by immense 
bounties. The object of France is not to create a 
trade, but to create a navy. It is forcibly said by 
Mr. M‘Gregor, in his history—‘ In ceding to France 
the nght of fishmg on the shores of Newfoundland, 
from Cape John to Cape Ray, with the islands of St 
Pierre and Miquelon, we gave that ambitious nation 
all the means that her government desires of manning 
a navy; and if we were determined to lay a train of 
circumstances which, by their operation, should sap 
the very vitals of our native strength, we could not 
more effectually have done so than by granting a 
full participation of those fisheries to France and 
America.’ 

“ American Fisheries —Your committee, in refer- 
ring to the American fisheries, have also to say that 
they have no data to ground a correct estimate of 
them ; but they can state that they are very extensive, 
employing from 1,500 to 2,00 sail of deck vessels, 
averaging from 40 to 100 tons burthen. The catch 
of fish in the British waters has been estimated at 
1,100,000 quintals, which must sve employment to 
25,000 fishermen and seamen he American fishers 
are observed im great numbers on the Grand Bank, 
and on the fishing-grounds in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence-—all along the shores of Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward’s Island, Newfoundland, and the shores of 
Labrador They commence their fishery early in the 
spring, and follow it up with the greatest assiduity to 
the latest period of the fall. The American fishery 
18 encouraged by a bounty of twenty shillings per ton, 
and the supply of their own markets protected by a 
duty of five shillings per quintal on foreign fish. 

- «© Your committee have to observe, that the great 
eatch of fish by the Americans, supported as it is by 
bounties and other encouragements, operates, con- 
currently with the French catch and bounties, to sap 
the foundation of the British fishery.” 


There is no further historical incident re- 
quiring record, save that in 1847 the capital, 
St. John, was again nearly totally destroyed 
by fire. The followmg is a list of the gov- 
ernors of Newfoundland, which includes 
some of the most distmguished names in the 
British navy :— 


from the vessel, and when the lines are all run out straight, 
sink them to within five feet of the bottom. The crew 
having rested all night, they proceed the next mormng 
at daybreak to tmp the sinker, and while hauling in lines, 
unhooking fish, &c, the men left on board heave in the 
other end with a wich When in that manner 406 cod- 
fish are caught m a mght, some are then employed line- 
clearing, fish-beheading, sphtting salting, and stowing them 
away 1 layers across each other below livers and refuse 
boiled to oil put m large casks on deck Three months 
seems to be the average tyme employed,—arriving early in 
June, and departing again in October 
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306 GOVERNORS OF NEWFOUNDLAND SINCE 1729. 
Governors Year Governors. Year 
Capt. Osborne, R.N. 1729 Admiral Campbell 1782 
» Clinton, R.N. P : 3 Elliot 1786 
» Vanbrugh, R.N. . ; i : 1737 Milbanke 1789 
» Lord G. Graham, R.N. . 1740 ra he . ‘ 1793 
» Hon. J. Byng, RN. . 1741 Sir J. Wallace . 1794 
» Sir C. Hardy, R.N. 1744 Waldegrave 1797 
» Rodney, R - 1749 » Pole ‘ 1800 
» Drake, R.N. 1750 9 Gambier . : 1802 
» Bonfoy, R.N. 1753 ‘a Sir E Gower . 1804 
- orril, R.N. : 1755 ms Holloway , 1807 
» Edwards, R.N. 1757 . Sir J. Duckworth 1810 
» Webb, R.N 1760 $s Sir J Keats 1813 
» Groves, RN. 1761 ‘a Pickmore : 1816 
» Palliser, R.N. : 1764 Pa Sir C. Hamilton : 1818 
» Hon. J. Byron, R.N. 1769 Capt. Sir T Cochrane, RN. 1825 
Commodore Molyneaux 4772 » Prescott, RN ‘ : 1834 
‘i Duff . 1775 Major-General Sir J Harvey 1841 
Admiral Montague 1776 Hon F W A. Bruce ‘ ‘ : 1846 
a dwards . 1779 Laeutenant-Colonel Sir J. G. Le Marchant 1847 
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NEWFOUNDLAND stands on an immense bank, 
m length about 600 miles, and im breadth 
about 200 mules, with soundimgs varying | 
from 25 to 95 fathoms; the base being a/| 
mass of solid rock. There are apparently 
two banks, the outer one lying within 44° 
10’ and 47° 30’ N. lat., and with 44° 15’ 
and 45° 25’ W. long., with soundings vary- 
ing from 100 to 150 fathoms. Newfound- 
land is m form, nearly an equi-lateral tri- 
angle, the apex being to the northward and 
the base extending east and west, between 
Cape Kay and Cape-Race. The coast is 
every where indented, at intervals of two or 
three miles, by broad and deep bays, innu- 
merable harbours, coves, creeks, and rivers. 
The shores are all rocky, with pebble beaches, 
often covered with stunted wood nearly to 
the water’s edge; with lofty headlands on 
the south-west side. The interior of the 
island remained unexplored until 1823, 
when Mr. Cormack, accompanied by some 
Indians, succeeded in traversing the island 
from east to west, viz. from Trinity Bay to 
St. George’s Bay. From his account, the 
interior would appear to be rocky, with 
numerous tracts of moss; much intersected 
by rivers and lakes, and but thinly wooded, 
except on the banks of the rivers, where 
poplars, birches, and spruce firs grow. The 


British settlements are almost entirely con- 
fined to the coast line; the best manner of 
conveying an idea of their relative positions, 
and of the country generally, or at least of 
the hmited portion with which we are ac- 
quainted will therefore be by passing regu- 
larly round, examiming by the way the chef 
bays, harbours, &c., commencing with the 
large penmsula, named Avalon, which con- 
stitutes the south-eastern portion of the 
island, and on which St John’s, the capital, 
is situated. The deep bays of Trimty and 
Placentia, form the peninsula, and are sepa- 
rated only by an isthmus about three miles 
broad. Two other considerable bays, those 
of St. Mary and Conception, run parallel 
with these, and dividing the peninsula into 
three lesser ones, give Avalon a very unu- 
sual proportion of water frontage, which 
from its proximity to the Great Bank, is of 
great value, and adds materially to the im- 
portance attached to it, from its situation 
with regard to Europe. 

St. John 18 situated on the open eastern 
coast, in 47° 33’ 33” N. lat., and 52° 45’ 10” 
W. long. The harbour is spacious and se- 
cure, every where excepting towards its ter- 
mination of great depth, having upwards of 
90 feet m the centre, and land-locked by 
high hills, which on its south side afford no 


ST. JOHN, THE CAPITAL OF NEWFOUNDLAND. 
shore, and on its north admit a strand, 


built over with warehouses and wharfs. 
The remarkable entrance, called the Nar- 
rows, is thus described by Sir R. Bonny- 
castle :—“ The ship, passing the open road- 
stead, or one-sided Bay of St. John’s, scarcely 
sees the extremely narrow pass in the high 
land which she must make, and on entenng 
the Narrows, she has nearly half a mile of 
intricate navigation before she opens the 
whole harbour. On entermg she has on her 
right hand, a precipice of sandstone and 
slate rock, nearly perpendicular, to the 
height of 300 feet, above which almost as 
steep, frowns the citadel called Signal Hull, 
a very narrow crest, 510 feet above the 
ocean waters. The Narrows themselves are 
only 900 feet across their sea-face, and 
diminish to about 400; so that from the 
deck, in passing, one looks up to the batte- 
ries upon batteries frowning in the sky, or 
on the edge of perpendicular cliffs On the 
left the mountain is above 600 feet in alti- 
tude, broken, abrupt, and very picturesque, 
admitting however, near the water, a sort of 
shoulder of small elevation, bristled with 
dangerous rocks, and shewimg again batte- 
ries near the water’s edge, with a jutting 
promontory of solid rock, on which there is 
a formidable work with the harbour-hght 
perched on the top of a vaulted barrack 
After she has passed two-thirds of the 
Narrows, the town begins to open. In front 
is old Fort-Wilham; on her nght here, a 
strong water-level battery ; and immediately 
over her, Waldegrave’s battery, half-way 
down the precipice, with the Crow’s Nest, a 
beautiful cone, cappmg all.” In war time a 
chain 1s thrown from here to the Pancake 
Rock (a dangerous shelf on the opposite 
side), to prevent the admission of any hostile 
vessel, ‘The harbour then opens by a turn 
at mght angles to the westward, and the 
whole city appears climbing up the side of 
a hill.” 

From the above graphic account, it will 
be readily understood that St John’s 1s a 
place of considerable strength, both from its 
natural position, and the fortifications erected 
for 1ts protection. The streets are long and 
straggling; Queen-street, the principal one, 
has good stone houses, and 1s from 30 to 40 
feet broad. Fort Townsend, the former 
residence of the governor, stands in the rear 
of the town. The new government-house 18 
on a scale very disproportionate to the in- 
come attached to the government ; the posi- 
tion also appears ill-chosen, bemg bleak and 
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much exposed, for which the noble view it 
commands can hardly compensate. The 
first estimate for its erection was £9,000; it 
was said to have cost nearly £250,000, but 
Sir R. Bonnycastle, on the authority of the 
officer through whom the payments were 
made, states the ultimate expenditure at 
much less than £35,000, including the fur- 
niture. The chief public buildings are St. 
John’s church—a fine stone cathedral in 
course of erection by the Roman catholics— 
the factory, to which the poor resort in 
winter to knit stockings, make nets, &c., 
and which contains a large and handsome 
public ball-room, an hospital, Wesleyan and 
congregational chapels, pubhc schools, the 
old wooden court-house, with the jail, and 
some others. The town has been of late 
years much altered; indeed the calamitous 
fires mentioned in the foregoing chapter, by 
destroying great numbers of wretched 
wooden tenements made way for houses of a 
much better class. Sir Gaspard le Marchant, 
the present governor of Newfoundland, in a 
despatch dated 23rd May, 1848, thus adverts 
to the condition of the capital :— 


“During the past year, great exertions have been 
made by the inhabitants of the town of St John’s to 
repair their losses, occasioned by the fire of the 9th 
June of the preceding year ew lines of streets 
have been laid out on an improved plan, both as to 
width and regularity, and intersected at suitable dis- 
tances with cross streets or fire-breaks. In several 
quarters of the town new buildings have been com- 
menced, and the works carried on with great spint 
and energy. 

“In the lower street, Water-street, on the side 
commanding the frontage of the harbour, many 
handsome shops and substantial warehouses of stone 
and brick have been erected, at very considerable 
expense, by the merchants, and this part of the town 
wears an improved appearance. Very many of these 
have been erected at a cost varying from £4,000 to 
£8,000, and the ground rental of the premises liming 
this frontage averages £3 a square foot The Act, 
however, rendering 1t compulsory that all buildings 
in this street, as well as the south side of the street 
lying immediately above it in a parallel line, called 
Duckworth-street, should be either of brick or stone, 
does not come into operation till the next year; and 
it is much to be feared that, at the meeting of the 
local legislature, many and strenuous attempts will be 
made, and those successfully, for a further postpone- 
ment of this most desirable measure; for, unti this 
has been effected, 1n consequence of the contiguity 
of so many wooden buildings, serving only temporary 
purposes, the danger of a fire again spreading its 
ravages throughout the city, though to a ceitain 
degree lessened, will not be removed. 

“The pubhe buildings now in the course of erec- 
tion are the custom-house, which will be completed 
in the spring, the colomal building, to be appro- 
pated for the meetings of the local legislature, and 
the Protestant cathedral, towards which half the 
amount raised under the authority of the queen’s 
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letter for the relief of the sufferers by the fire has 
been appropriated. <A site has been fixed on for a 
market-house, and a sum of money voted for its 
erection, but, owing to the embarrassed condition of 
the finances of the colony, as yet no progress has 
been made with the work. 

“In the past year I have, out of the funds at the 
disposal of the government, formed two large tanks 
in the centre of the town, affording at all times a 
copious supply of pure and excellent water, and 

ewise, being frost proof, of the greatest utility in 
the event of accidents by fire occurnmng in their 
neighbourhood. At one of the chief outlets of the 
town, commanding the frontage of the mver, and 
forming the upper part of the harbour, a public 
walk, affording a place of recreation to all classes, 
as well as contributing to the health of the inhabi- 
tants, has been commenced, and in the course of the 
ensuing season will be completed. 

‘‘The crowded state of the burial-grounds 1n this 
town has likewise occupied my most serious atten- 
tion; and for the purpose of abating, if not entirely 
removing, this evil, so loudly complained of by the 
inhabitants generally, I have purchased a piece of 
ground without the town, of nine acres in extent, 
and intend dividing and appropniating it as a ceme- 
tery for parties of all religious denominations, in 
proportion to the number composing the several 
creeds, and shall use my best endeavours for the 
closing of those within the town. Two companies, 
the one for supplymg the town with gas, the other 
for the supply of water, have been incorporated by 
acts of the local legislature, the former m the year 
1844, whose works are completed and in full opera- 
tion, the latter in the year 1846, whose pipes are 
now bemg laid down, and it is presumed the town 
will have the benefit of the undertaking m the course 
of the spring 

“ As no assessments are in force for any local or 
fiscal purposes, it 18 impossible to form any accurate 
estimate of the value of either household or other 
property in this town; the rental, however, of Water 
and Duckworth Streets has been by competent judges 
computed at between £35,000 and £40,000 a-year 
The accompanying return, marked No 2, will more 
accurately show the classification of the population of 
this town, the number of their houses, warehouses, 
&c., a8 well as the foreign vessels trading at this port, 
and the extent to which the fisheries are prosecuted 
by the capital of the island.” 

A considerable portion of land in the 
neighbourhood of St. John’s has been 
brought under cultivation, and though it 
doubtless requires much toil and expense to 
render it productive, and is certainly inferior 
to other districts, yet the capabilities of the 
soil here, as well as elsewhere, have been 
greatly underrated. In Captain Loch’s 
Report of the Fisheries, dated October, 1848, 
he says, “St. John’s has enjoyed a more 
productive season than for many years past, 


which, with the cheering prospect of 


abundant crops m grass, grain, and potatoes, 
has given new vigour and hfe to the capital 
after the fire and famine of the last and 
preceding years. Cape Spear, about eight 
miles from St. John’s harbour, is the most 
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eastern point of Newfoundland. It has on 
it a light-house, and is in 47° 30’ 12” N. lat., 
and 52° 33’ 27” W. long. Petty Harbour 
1s a small and secluded station picturesquely 
situated ; more to the south is the Bay of 
Bulls, which extends two miles into the land. 
The harbour is difficult of access on account 
of a sunken rock; but once in, vessels may 
ride in safety. The settlement is pros- 
perous, near it are those of Witless Bay, 
Momables, and Brigus Bay, the last being 
of some importance. Cape Broyle 1s a good 
harbour, but of difficult entrance; 1ts south 
point is in 47° 2’ N. lat, and 52° 55’ W. 
long. Capelin Bay is an excellent harbour, 
a little to the south of 1t 1s that on which 
stands Ferryland, the first permanent settle- 
ment. Mr M‘Gregor states, “that a con- 
siderable extent of the surrounding land is 
under cultivation,” while Mr. Chappell de- 
scribes the vicinity as rocky and destitute of 
any trace of cultivation. On the harbours 
of Aquaforte, Fermoise, and Renowes, are 
villages of the same names We now arnive 
at Cape Race, the south-east point of the 
island, in 46° 40’ N. lat, and 53° 8’ W. 
long.; further to the south-west are two 
capes, each called Mistaken Pomt, on ac- 
count of their being frequently mistaken for 
Cape Race in approaching the land from the 
southward The Virgin or Cape Race rocks, 
so much dreaded by mariners on this coast, 
are stated by Mr. Jones, master of H M.S 
Hussar, to be in 46° 26’ 15” N. lat., and 
52° 56’ 35” W. long ; they extend in an 
irregular cluster, the length bemg about 
800 yards ; the breadth varying from 200 to 
300 yards, the least water being four fathoms 
and a half. 

Trepassey Bay, is a spacious inlet with a 
good harbour on its eastern shores, on which 
is a settlement of some importance. Tre- 
passey Bay contains the smaller bays of 
Biscay and Mutton; passmg Cape Pine and 
St. Shotts (the most dangerous portion of 
the coast), we arrive at St. Mary’s Bay, 
which is well settled, and has several exten- 
sive cod-fishing estabhshments and salmon 
rivers, and is separated by a tract of only 
ten miles from the head of Conception Bay, 
and of eight from that of Trinity. The next 
bay is that of Placentia, which is about 60 
miles deep and 45 broad. The entrance lies 
between Cape St. Mary and Cape Chapeau 
Rouge, with several rugged islands near its 
head. The port and town of Placentia lie 
on the eastern side ; and the chief harbour, 
which can only be entered by one ship at a 
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time, affords anchorage for 150. North’ Jukes describes as a mass of rocky hum- 


Harbour is situated at the upper extremity 
of Placentia Bay, the western side of which 
is well populated, and contains many har- 
bours, the principal of which are Marasheen 
island, Ragged island, and Mortier and Burin 
Bay. The eastern portion of the neck of 
land between the bays of Placentia and 
Fortune, is called Burin. From the head of 
Placentia Bay to Trinity Bay, there 1s a 
low isthmus, not more than three miles in 
length, across which the fishermen, during 
the time the French had possession, hauled 
their skiffs over ways laid for the purpose; 
it is this isthmus which connects the penin- 
sula of Avalon with the main body of the 
land. The French paid much attention 
to their settlement on the east side of Pla- 
centia Bay, which they strongly fortified 
with the hope of drivmg the English en- 
tirely from the fisheries of Newfoundland. 
May Point terminates the penmsula which 
separates Placentia Bay from Fortune Bay. 
From May Pomt to Cape La Hume is 17 
leagues, and in this place hes Fortune Bay 
(60 to 70 miles deep, and 20 to 30 broad), 
which receives several mvers flowing from 
the inland lakes, and contains numerous 
harbours and stations. The villages of For- 
tune, Great Beach, and Lamelin, he opposite 
the French islands of Miquelon and St 
Pierre. Mr. Jukes speaks of two men in 
Lamelin who had “fifty head of cattle a 
piece,” which they fed on the grass growing 
on the adjacent marshes. The islands of 
Great and Little Miquelon (the lesser of 
which 1s called Langley by the English), 
were, some 60 or 70 years ago, divided by 
a channel of two fathoms depth, which is 
now entirely filled up, and 1ts place occupied 
by a long narrow line of sand hills, with a 
beach on each side. Mr. Jukes describes 
the scenery as very striking, the Ingh land 
of Langley sloping down towards the west, 
covered with rich green moss, into a dense 
mass of wood, and speaks also “of extensive 
meadows, where enough sheep and cows are 
fed to supply St. Pierre and the neighbour- 
mg population ;” he adds, “they have very 
strict regulations in the port: no English 
boats or vessels are allowed to come in 
having fish on board, on penalty of bemg 
seized, and no Englishman is allowed to 
bring Enghsh goods and manufactures, or 
to set up a shop m the town. There is, 
however, an American warehouse belonging 
to Athertén and Thorne, which seemed to be 
doing a large business.” St. Pierre, Mr. 


mocks, the hills rising to a height of 400 or 
500 feet, directly from the water, the hol- 
lows and flatter parts consisting of marshes 
and ponds. To the north of St. Pierre is a 
lofty islet called Colombier (dove-cote), from 
the multitude of puffins which breed there, and 
are continually flymg about in large flocks. 
To return to Fortune Bay,—at Harbour 
Britain there is a large mercantile establish- 
ment; Hermitage Bay 1s being rapidly set- 
tled, and the Burgeo islands had m 1842, 
650 inhabitants. The salmon fishery on this 
coast 1s extensive; and the neighbourhood is 
the scene of the Newfoundland whaling. 
At Little Barrysway, accordmg to Sir R. 
Bonnycastle, 100 Mic-Mac Indians trade in 
salmon, geese, and furs. Proceeding west- 
ward we reach Port-aux-Basque, and passing 
Grand Bay, arrive at Cape Ray, the western 
extremity of the island, m 47° 36’ 49” N. 
lat., and 59°21’ W.Jong. From this Cape to 
the Great Bay of Notre Dame, the French 
claim the exclusive control of the coast, that 
is, of all the western, northern, and north- 
eastern shores of this the oldest British 
colony. To quote once again the words of 
Sir R. Bonnycastle (and it would be difficult 
to find a better authority on the affairs of 
Newfoundland,) “ notwithstanding all their 
treaties, their resident population amounts, 
it 1s said, to upwards of 12,000, and as they 
are nearly all engaged In a most lucrative 
fishery, they receive every encouragement 
from their government, are registered as 
seamen, and, in fact, constitute to France 
what Newfoundland was before the last war 
to England, the nursery for her seamen.” 
Captain Granville Loch, R.N., thus de- 
sembes the condition of the British settle- 
ment at St. George’s Bay, m an official 
report, under date 2nd October, 1848 .— 


“There are 200 resident planters in this bay who 
receive assistance m hands, during the fishing season, 
from Cape Breton and its adjacent shores. Their 
fishing usually commences a month or six weeks ear- 
her than that on the coast of Labrador. This year 
they began the 27th Apnl They fish herrmg, sal- 
mon, trout, and eels, besides the cod. Up to the 
present date (17th August), their catch has been 
10,000 barrels of herrmgs, 200 barrels of salmon, and 
but a small quantity of cod. They employ about 200 
boats and 800 hands, and send their fish to the 
Halifax and Quebec markets during the summer and 
fall. The fishings end about the 1st of October, with 
the exception of the eels, which are caught in great 

uantities, and afford subsistence during the winter. 
They have bait without intermission during the entire 
fishing, and use hernng, caplin, squid, and clams. 
The climate 1s usually dry and mild; and if their 
society was under proper control, St. George’s Bay 
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would offer many inducements to the industrious 
settler. The harbour is occasionally blocked up by 
ice, but for no le of time, and is always open by 
the middle of April. The inhabitants consist of Eng- 
lish, a few Irish, and a number of lawless adventurers, 
the very outcasts of society from Cape Breton and 
Canada, and it is very distressing to perceive a com- 
munity, comprising nearly 1,000 inhabitants, settled 
in an English colony, under no law or restraint, and 
having no one to control them, if we except what 
may be exercised through the influence shown by the 
single clergyman of the Established Church, who 1s 
the only person of authority in the settlement. I am 
told, the reason why magistrates are not appointed 1s 
in obedience to direct orders from the Home Govern- 
ment, it being believed against the spint of the treaty 
with France. Under these circumstances, I would 
recommend, either that a vessel of war should be ap- 
pointed to remain stationary in the harbour, or that 
the soviety should be forcibly broken up and removed, 
for violent and lawless characters are rapidly increas- 
ing, and neither the hives nor property of any sub- 
stantial or well-disposed settlers are safe Four cases 
of violent assault were brought to my notice as having 
.ecently been committed upon parties, some of whom 
were injured for life, and others nearly murdered ; 
and I am sorry to understand the culpnits had suc 
ceeded in escaping mto the woods upon the appear- 
ance of her majesty’s ship 

The cultivation of grain has been commenced with 
considerable success Wheat, oats, and barley ripen 
well, and turnips grow exceedingly fine Potatoes 
and garden-stuff are cultivated also to a considerable 
extent. A great quantity of fur 1s collected, but the 
trappers suffer great losses by the frequent robbery of 
both traps and their contents ” 


Mr. Jukes describes the country south of 
St. George’s Bay as gently undulating, with 
a fine short turf, and more hke some parts 
of England than any he had seen in New- 
foundland. He landed on 11th September, 
1839, at the mouth of a brook near Crab’s 
river, On a very pretty spot, with green 
meadows on each side of the brook, and a 
few neat houses clustered under the shelter 
of a rising bank, covered with green turf 
Geese were feeding on the grass, ducks and 
poultry were scattered about; and a few 
cows and some sheep, gave 1t all the appear- 
ance of a pastoral scene at. home. There 
was actually a fence and a stile to get over 
into a small field, with a footpath across it. 
The patriarch of the settlement, Mr. Morris, 
came and invited Mr. Jukes to sit down to 
breakfast with them, when he found plenty 
of fresh milk, eggs, and butter, hot rolls, 
excellent tea, and a snow-white table-cloth. 
It really seemed to the geologist a little 
paradise. From the rising ground behind 
the house the view was very beautiful. A 
tract of low undulating land, covered with a 
rich sea of wood, stretched away into the 
interior for 15 or 20 miles, and was backed 
by a range of blue hills in the horizon that 
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rose towards the S.W., while towards the 
N.E. they gradually died away, and coalesced 
with the hills at the head of the bay. The 
wood was not of the sombre hue so generally 
seen in Newfoundland, but was patched with 
the light green of the birch, and what the | 
colonists term the wych hazel, the barm, 
and the aps, and probably the ash was pre- | 
sent. Finally, says Mr. Jukes, the little: 
rich-looking valley of the brook, with its | 
bright waters winding away into the woods, | 
completed a most lovely and most English 
picture Mr. Morris and his son-in-law, 
Stephen Shears, arrived in Newfoundland 
without a shilling: they have now fields of 
wheat, cows, oxen, sheep, good habitations, 
and every comfort The climate, by their 
account, 18 very fine during the summer ; 
snow, they say, generally sets in about three 
weeks before Christmas, and breaks up in 
the beginning of April. 

There are some Mic-Mac Indians in this 
fine bay, mto which several rivers, emerging 
from the lakes in the interior, empty them- 
selves, and on the N.W. hes the magnificent 
double harbour of Port-au-Port, dinded 
from it only by a narrow isthmus, from 
which point the most successful attempts 
have been made to explore the intenor of 
the country, which 1s reported to be moun- 
tainous, abounding in rivers, extensive lakes 
(or ponds, as they are called in Newfound- 
lana), and grassy plains The Bay of Islands 
stretches out three arms into the land, one 
of which forms the embouche of the Hum- 
ber, the most considerable river yet known, 
its course having been traced for 114 miles 
to the north-westward, where 1t issues from 
a cape of about ten leagues im length. On 
this bay there are British settlers, a great 
timber station, and in it, as its name im- 
ports, are many 1islands—Pearl, Harbour, 
Tweed, &c. Bonne Bay has a good har- 
bour, but of difficult entrance. Ingorna- 
choix Bay contains three harbours, the chief 
of which is Port Saunders, a spacious inlet, 
so land-locked, that 90 or 100 vessels may 
lie perfectly secure from every wind ; yet, 
owing to the absence of cod, it is unin- 
habited. To the north, round Point Riche, 
1s St. John’s Bay, which receives the waters 
of Castor river. Beyond Point Ferolle, thé 
northern boundary of St. John’s Bay, are 
a few inconsiderable inlets along the straits 
of Belleisle, which separate Newfoundland 
from the adjoining coast of Labrador, and 
are in length about 50 miles 2 Mey broad. 

Cape Norman, 20 leagues beyond Point 
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Ferrole, is the N.W. point of Newfound- 
land, and has on its EH. side a large bay, 
called Pistolet Bay, bounded by Burnt Cape. 
Belleisle North, an island at the head of the 
strait, has an excellent cod fishery, claimed 
by the French. We next come to Quirpon 
Tsland and harbour, the northern point of 
Newfoundland, m 51° 39’ 45” N. lat., and 
55° 27’ 50” W. long.; thence to Griquet 
Bay and St. Anthony’s Harbour. Hare 
Bay is a deep gulf, the bottom of which 
intersects the island for two-thirds of its 
breadth at this poimt, branching off mto 
mnumerable bays and coves, sheltered by 
lofty Inlls. From this harbour to White 
Bay, and thence to Cape St. John, the coast 
is indented at short distances by commo- 
dious and much-frequented harbours. 
Pacquet Harbour has an excellent fishery. 
After passing Cape St. John, the hmuit of 
the French claim, we enter the bay of Notre 
Dame, whose shores are broken by imnu- 
merable smaller inlets. Nipper Harbour 1s 
well inhabited in summer; but, m winter, 
the people either go to St. John’s, or retire 
to the woods. In Hall’s Bay some trappers 
and hunters live, who cross to the Gulf of 
St Lawrence in their hunting excursions. 
The Bay of Exploits, which 1s of great 
extent, contaims a number of islands, and 
several settlements, especially on Twillingate 
and Fogo islands. A large river of the same 
name falls into it, abounding m salmon, and 
flowing from Red Indian Lake, a course of 
about sixty miles, much broken by rapids 
Gander Bay on Hamilton Sound has some 
thriving fishing establishments. From Cape 
St John to Cape Freels the whole coast pre- 
sents a contmuation of ledges, shallows, 
islands, rocks, and windmg bays, which 
afford excellent fishmg grounds. To the 
south of Cape Freels 1s the Island of 
Greenspond, which 1s situated at the north- 
eastern extremity of Bonavista Bay, and has 
some extensive mercantile estabhshments. 
This noble bay 1s diversified by numerous 
islands, and contains many safe havens. It 
has several good fishing stations, the chief 
place being Bonavista at its eastern ex- 
tremity. The next harbour is that of 
Catalina, where Jacques Cartier landed. It 
is situated in 48° 42’ N lat., 52° 59’ 20” W. 
long., and stands almost at the head of the 
small peninsula between the great bays of 
Bonavista and Trnmity. Trinity Bay has 
many settlements and harbours, the most 
importanf are those of Trimty town and 
harbour, besides which there are those of 


Bonaventure, Ireland’s Eye, Random Sound, 
Islands and Bay of Bulls, Tickle Harbour 
(a word often used in the Newfoundland 
charts, sigmfying a small safe harbour), 
Dildo Harbour, Heart’s Dehght, Heart’s 
Desire, Heart’s Content, New Perlcan and 
Old Perhcan Harbour, formerly a place of 
some note, which having passed we arrive at 
Break-heart Point, near which on the south- 
east 1s an insulated rock called Baccalao, 
said to have been first seen by Cabot m 1497, 
and called by him Prima Vista. The nu- 
merous birds on this island are called by its 
name. In a former work I stated them to 
be preserved by the governor’s proclamation, 
because their cries bemg heard far at sea 
served as a warning to marmers during the 
frequent fogs; but Su R. Bonnycastle, to 
whose authority I very willingly defer, says 
that I have been misinformed, the reason 
for their preservation bemg because they arc 
sea marks for the banks and coast To the 
south-east of the island the deep and spa- 
cious inlet of Conception Bay stretches into 
the land for a considerable distance, being 
about 50 miles long and 20 broad. The 
west shore 1s the best cultivated portion of 
Newfoundland, and the numerous, neat- 
looking villages render 1t an Enghsh-looking 
coast. There are several towns of nsing 
umportance. Carbonier, or Coller’s Har- 
bour is one of the chief, and 1s famous for 
the spirited defences made by 1ts inhabitants 
against the French The harbour, though 
spacious, 18 not considered at all seasons 
secure, there are several settlements, such 
as Bngus, Port de Grave, Bay of Roberts, 
Harbour Main, Spamiard’s Bay ; in fact the 
whole shore from Point de Grates to Holy- 
rood, a considerable station at the bottom of 
the bay, 1s studded with villages piaced in the 
deep inlets separated by lofty perpendicular 
rocks, which run out into the sea for two or 
three leagues, though they are not a mile in 
breadth. The scenery on this part of the 
coast 1s majestic and wild. 

Near Port de Grave there is a remarkable 
basin hollowed out im the chiffs by the action 
of frost, or the more certain operation of 
time, in decaying the slate clay, of which 
the rocks are composed. First a circle 1s 
entered, 20 feet wide by 20 high: and be- 
yond 1s the basin itself, which 1s about 300 
feet m circumference, and surrounded by 
perpendicular rocks 120 feet in height, with 
a border of dwarf spruce at top. At one 
corner a little exit, among broken masses of 
rock, carnes off the superfluous water ; the 
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depth near the centre of the cavity is about 


14 feet. Captam Robinson states Harbour "Y 


Grace to be a good port, and although the 
space between the end of the bar and the 
north shore is rather narrow, a large ship, 
well handled, may beat through or back, and 
fill im and oyt with the tide. Approaching 
the town from the northward you pass a large 
house surrounded by some considerable 
trees, which has an English appearance; as 
has also the little town, with its parsonage 
in the centre of a pretty garden, and wea- 
ther-beaten church, bearing an antique, un- 
Newfoundlandish air. 

On the eastern side of Conception Bay 
there are several islands, amongst which is 
Bell Isle (six miles long), so called from the 
shape of a remarkable rock close to its 
western side. This island 1s distant from 
Harbour Grace about twelve, and from Por- 
tugal Cove about four miles; and the soil, 
consisting of a loose deep black earth, is so 
extremely fertile as seldom to require ma- 
nure, while wheat yields twentyfold, potatoes 
fifteen, and oats, hay, and vegetables thnve 
remarkably well. Portugal Cove 1s the only 
settlement of any consequence on the east 
side, but unlike most other positions it has 
no safe harbour, and only an open roadstead, 
rendered dangerous for the fishing craft m 
bad weather. 

The scenery about Portugal Cove is de- 
ascribed as strikingly picturesque, a succession 
of lofty hills on each side tower over the 
road, and shut out every other object; their 
conical or mamullated peaks are covered with 
wild stunted forest and bold masses of rock, 
intersected by cascades or tiny waterfalls. 
The scenery of the village at Portugal Cove 
is very beautiful, although the shore 1s a 
succession of ragged and broken rocks. 

Cape St. Francis, the E. boundary of 
Conception Bay, is distant seven leagues 
from St. John’s Harbour; four leagues lower 
is Torbay, a fishing station; and three 
leagues further is St. John’s. 

Havimg now completed the circle of the 
island, it remains only to observe that there 
is much fine scenery in Newfoundland, many 
fertile spots even on the coast, and that 
British mdustry, economy, and skill have 
already laid the foundation of many towns 
and villages, which, from their position, will 
probably before long attain considerable 
importance. 

Tue Lasrapor Recon is little known; 
it is thus described by Captain G. Loch in 
his recent report :— 


STRAIT OF BELLEISLE, AND COAST OF LABRADOR. 


“ This extensive coast, commencing from the estu- 
of the St. Lawrence, and stretching far north to 
the regions of tual snow, is ane of the most 
barren and desolate in the world; and it seems that 
nature has removed the means of supporting human 
life from its surface to the waters which surround it, 
the abundant productions of which offer the induce- 
ment, and reward the industry and perseverance of 
the thousands of adventurers who resort to it from 
both Europe and America. The portion forming the 
northern boundary of the straits of Belleisle is not 
so well marked or d in feature as when it recedes 
from the island of Newfoundland, either to the north 
or south. From the sea, the country has a green 
and alluvial appearance, and it is not until close to it 
that this 1s lost, and nothing is seen but bare granite 
rocks, partially covered with moss and stunted shrubs; 
juniper, birch, and poplar trees grow in the valleys, 
where the soil is of sandy clay, the temperature 
much higher, and the fogs less frequent than upon 
the coast. Here deer, bears, wolves, foxes, martins, 
otters, beavers, and a great variety of wild fowl take 
up their abode, until driven to the coast by the snow- 
drifts of approaching winter. The ice does not 
usually leave the bays free for vessels to enter before 
June, and it begins to form again in the shallow 
bays and pools in the beginning of September. 

“The entrance of the Strait of Belleisle between 
York Point and Cape Bauld is 26 mules ‘wide, the 
latter point bearing from the former 8 by E. At 
Cape Norman, 18 miles to the westward of Cape 
Bauld, the opposite coast of Labrador is distant only 
14 miles, but the narrowest part of the strait is at 
Point Amour, in Forteau Bay, where it is only nine 
and-a-quarter miles wide; the western entrance of 
the strait, between Greenly Island and Point Ferroll, 
1s nearly 21 miles wide, the pomt bearmg from the 
wland SSW The course and distance through the 
strait 1s S 54° W. true, or, according to the mean 
variation, W iS. 65 miles. 

“The navigation of this strait is attended with very 
considerable danger, from sudden fogs, wandering 
icebergs, and strong uregular currents. In spring. 
the entrance of the strait to the northward is fre- 
quently almost blocked up by large ice islands, which 
are set to the S.W, even against strong winds from 
that quarter; these are broken up into smaller pieces 
as the summer advances, and are met with throughout 
the entire season. It 1s thus apparent, that the 
dangers of the coast are greatly increased in dark or 
foggy nights, during which no vessel should attempt 
to run, for it 1s impossible, under these circumstances, 
even with the most careful watching, to guard against 
ere ders taated to be sure ‘al peaiergs posi- 
tion within ten mules, owing to the uent irregu- 
larity in the set of the currents. The prevailing 
current runs directly through the strait to the 8. W., 
and its rate is at times two knots, diminishing gra- 
dually 1n force as it spreads out m the wider parts of 
the gulf; but yet its course and velocity is greatly 
influenced by the prevailing winds; for example, 
with the wind from §8.W., the stream sets the 
west coast of Newfoundland, from Point F past 
Point Riche. In short, there is no constancy eithe, 
in the rate or set of these streams, for the winds end 
the irregular tides modify the set and rate of the 
equally irregular current, in a manner which it is 
exremely difficult, if not impossible, to calculate 
upon with any degree of certainty. It would be pru- 
dent, therefore, on the approach of a dark or foggy 
night, to secure a safe anchorage, if possible; 
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even if a vessel bound to the gulf, and running with 
an iggt wind, should find no port fit for that | 

urpose, I would advise her standing over to the 
Newfoundland side of the strait, where the soundings 
are not so deep, and the icebergs not so prevalent, 
and then either lying to until daylight, or anchoring 
mm the stream.” 

Mountains and Hitle.—On the gulf shore 
of Newfoundland, distinct ranges of moun- 
tains extend from Cape Ray, where they 
commence with three sugayr-loaf hills, and 
then proceed continuously in a N.E. and 
W. direction. These ranges, says Sir R. 
Bonnycastle, stretch very far up the west 
coast, and with occasional lofty off-shoots 
which reach the sea, are usually so distant 
from it as to leave a belt of comparatively 
level country, of considerable width, through 
which the small river drainage passes. The 
elevations have a steep face towards the 
N.W., and are rather flat and regular at the 
summit. One conspicuous hill bears true 
N.E. from St. George’s harbour, distant 20 
miles in a straight line. The “ Blow-me- 
down. hills,” on the south side of the Hum- 
ber river, have their least elevation at 800 
feet. Beyond the coast ranges to the 
eastward and northward the country 18 
covered with rivers and lakes, of great ex- 
tent, and is of course well drained by them 
in a vast area, reaching almost to the Atlan- 
tic cliffs on the east coast. 

In Avalon district or province, there are 
two ranges of hills, one from the back of 
Renews to Holyrood, m Conception Bay, ex- 
tending for 20 miles in length, not lofty, but 
with precipitious and rugged outlines, the 
heights or hummocks called the “ Butter 
pots” at either end are about 1,000 feet, and 
there are other emmences of nearly equal 
altitude in other parts of the range. The 
other ridge passes from Cape Dog, in St. 
Mary’s Bay, to near Chapel Arm in Trinity 
Bay; it 1s less broken and rugged than the 
former mentioned, has a more continuous 
outhne, and 1ts highest elevations of 1200 to 
1,500 feet, are for the most part rounded 
or flat topped. The Sawyer’s Hills (so called 
from their outhne), south of Placentia Bay, 
is a subordinate ridge, as is also some high 
rough land forming the isthmus connecting 
Avalon with the mam part of the island, 
and the elevations about St. John’s, viz. 
Signal Hill 520 feet, South-side Hull 700 feet, 
and Branscombe Hill 870 feet above the sea. 

A mountainous country m minature 
(none of the hills exceeding 1,000 feet), 
extends along the west shores of Placentia 
Bay and the adjacent islands, from Chapeau 
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Rouge to Piper’s Note. This range of lofty, 
brokeny and precipitous land, runs along the 
west side of Trmty Bay to Trinity harbour, 
and thence crosses nto Bonavista Bay about 
Keel’s Head. Mr Jukes states that it has 
an irregular width of several miles, occu- 
pies the east half of the peminsula between 
Fortune and Placentia bays, and forms a 
fine peaked and serrated mass of hills some 
miles west of Random Sound in Tninity 
Bay, which stretches also to the neighbour- 
hood of Goose Bay in Bonavista Bay. One 
isolated peak upwards of 1,000 feet above 
the sea, named Sauinter’s Hill, or Centre 
Hill, or Powderhorn Hull, overlooks nearly 
the whole of the Bays of Placentia and 
Trinity, as well as some of the high grounds 
about Conception, Bonavista, and Fortune 
Bays. The west side of Bonavista Bay from 
Clode Sound, northwards, 1s low, but as far 
as Mr. Jukes could judge of the intenor, the 
country towards the N.W. consists of regu- 
larly undulating mdges, running generally 
NN.E and S8.S W., never rismg more than 
300 or 400 feet, and covered with dense wood. 

The “Blue Hills” run about N.N.E. and 
S.S.W , in a lie with the promontory be- 
tween Gander Bay and Dildo Run, and are 
not supposed to exceed 1,000 feet in height. 
Another range of 1,000 to 1,500 feet in ele- 
vation, are seen from the mouth of the river 
of Exploits, closmg the view up the valley 
of the lower part of the river: they are flat- 
topped with precipitous sides, which gives 
them a square appearance. A mdge of hgh 
land runs from them towards the 8.8.W. 

The southern portion of Newfoundland 
has very lofty cliffs, and the high land con- 
tiguous the sea, excludes all view of the inte- 
nor from the sea. The country 1s said to be 
grooved in every direction by small valleys 
and ravines, covered with round hummocky 
knobs and hills, with rocky and precipitous 
sides. 

The summits of the hills and ridges and 
other elevated and exposed tracts termed 
“barrens” are covered with a thin and 
scrubby vegetation, and are somewhat simi- 
lar in appearance to the moorlands of York- 
shire; they are frequently devoid of vegetable 
soil, and consist of bare patches of gravel, 
boulders, and crumbling fragments of rocks. 
In the hollows of these barrens, as in other 
situations, the dwarf junipers, called in New- 
foundland “tucking bushes,” grow about 
breast high, with strong branches at mght 
angles to the stem, and stiffly interlacing, 
their flat tops are as level as if they had 
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been regularly clipped. They are so stiff 
that it is almost possible to walk on the 
summits of a dwarf juniper tract, but to 
penetrate far through the bushes is imprac- 
ticable ; and this is one of the obstacles to- 
wards the exploration of the interior. 

Lakes.— Newfoundland is covered with 
lakes and lakelets (called ponds). They are 
found all over the face of the country, not 
only in the valleys, but on the higher lands, 
and even in the hollows of the summits of 
the ndges, and on the very tops of the hulls. 
They vary in size, from pools of 50 yards m 
diameter, to lakes of 30 miles long by 5 
broad. From the top of the N.E. moun- 
tains in Avalon, 67 ponds were counted, 
some of them 2 or 3 miles across; none 
less than 100 yards, and none more than 
10 miles from the base of the hill. The 
principal are the Grand Pond, Red In- 
dian, Gander Pond, George the Fourth’s, 
Jameson, Wilmot, and Bathurst lakes. There 
is also a large unexplored lake on the E. 
part of the island, near Bonavista Bay. 

Grand Pond 1s 50 to 60 mules long, five 
miles broad at the widest part, viz, to the 
N.E., and has, at its western extremity, 
an island 20 miles long by 4 or 5 wide, 
which causes the lake to divide into two 
arms. The island 1s steep and lofty, hke 
the surrounding country, at the S.W. end, 
but is lower to the N.E. The Indians say, 
that by means of a cham of ponds, they can 
navigate to the Great Lake from St. George’s 
harbour. 

Red Indtan Lake is said by the Indians to 
be about 30 miles due E. from Grand Pond, 
and is about 30 miles long by 5 to 6 broad. 

Victoria Lake 1s about the same length as 
the preceding, but not so wide. This lake 
has a water communication with Bathurst, 
Wilmot, and George the Fourth lakes, but 
we know too little of their extent, or of 
the surrounding country, to say more on 
the subject. 

GroLocy.—A considerable part of the 
coast line of Newfoundland was examined 
by Mr. J. B. Jukes, as geological surveyor 
to the local government im 1839-40, The 
aqueous or stratified rocks consist of the fol- 
lowing formations :— 


Formations Subdivisions. 
; *Upper portion 
L. Coal "  * Lower or red ditto 
1s. Magnesian limestone. 
2. Upper slate formation ora or a 
3. Lower slate ditto ir. John's fas 


4, Gneiss and muca slate 
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The unstratified or igneous rocks consist 
of various kinds of trap, greenstone, serpen- 
tine, hypersthene, porphyry, sienite, and 
granite. 

The upper part of the coal formation con- 
sists principally of dark shales, with brown 
and yellow sandstones or gritstones in thin 
beds. The lower part is characterized by 
beds of red sandstone, red and green marls, 
and gypsum. The two parts pass by insen- 
sible gradations mto each other. Yellow, 
brown, and whitish flags and sand stones, 
dark blue clay, and an occasional bed of 
black shale occur throughout the formation. 
Some of the hghter coloured sandstones 
contain carbonate of lime and the red and 
green marl, and large masses of gypsum, in 
thick beds. The total thickness of the coal 
formation is considerable, the portion ex- 
amined by Mr. Jukes had a depth of 1,000 
to 1,500 feet. The magnesian lmestone 
seen, was generally of a yellow colour, about 
50 feet thick, in beds of two to three feet 
each, frequently splittmg imto flags. One 
bed of carbonate of lime was found of a grey 
colour, two feet thick, with a band of brown 
chert. The magnesian hmestone seen by Mr. 
Jukes had generally a yellowcolour, but rudely 
spheroidal concentric stripes of pink fre- 
quently occurred. These, whichever direction 
the rock was split, produced markings similar 
to those seen mm fortification agate, but on a 
much larger scale, bemg often two orthree feet 
across. The upper slate formation 1s supposed 
to be below the coal formation m the series. 
The superior portion consists of dark mica- 
ceous shale, splittmg into thin lamme, with 
interstratified beds of a very fine-gramed 
grey gritstone, which increase in number, 
thickness, and coarseness of gram with the 
mcreasing depth, until the shale disappears 
altogether. The thickness of the two por- 
tions seen was several hundred feet. The 
lower slate series 1s deemed by Mr. Jukes to 
belong to an older formation, and to be com- 
posed of two groups, viz., a mass of red and 
grey sandstone, which, at the Signal hill 
entrance of St John’s harbour, has a thick- 
ness of 800 feet, and the St. Jobn’s slate, in 
which beds of red, green, and greystone 
alternate near the junction of the sandstone, 
with the slate rocks forming the transition 
beds between the two. The thickness of 
this formation 1s estimated at 2,000 to 8,000 
feet or more. The change of the slate 
is frequently parallel to the line of strati- 
fication, and produces excellent roofing 
slate. Veins of white quartz and masses 
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of porphyry are found associated with the 
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The Mica slate and Gneiss, and also the 
igneous rocks, do not differfrom those usually 
found in other parts of the globe; the mica 
and the gneiss, however, alternate with and 
pass into each other; excepting some very 
indistinct vegetable impressions in the coal 
formation, no organic remaims have yet 
been found im any rock in Newfoundland. 

Nearly the whole peninsula of Avalon is 
composed of the lower slate formation. The 
country W. and N.W. of Avalon is com- 
posed chiefly of variegated slate, coarse sand- 
stone, and conglomerate. The region W. 
of Fortune Bay, and E. of Cape Ray, con- 
sists of primitive rocks, chiefly granite; also 
gneiss, sienite (porphyry and basalt), quartz, 
mica slate, clay slate, and turpentine. The 
W. coast from St. George’s Bay to the north- 
ward contains, according to Sir R. Bonny- 
castle, the carboniferous rocks. Mr. Jukes 
says that mica slate, gneiss, and their asso- 
ciated rocks, with occasional patches of pn- 
mary limestone, extend along the whole of 
the W. side of Newfoundland, and from the 
Humber nmver he supposes they form an un- 
broken mdge to Cape Quirpon, the extreme 
northern point of the island On the N side 
of St. George’s Bay magnesian limestone 
dips at a slight angle to the NNW. At 
Grand Pond the chffs are of gneiss and mica 
slate. Inthe N E corner an exposed section 
was found to contain (1) sand and boulders, 
10 feet; (2) softish grey and yellowish sand- 
stone, 5 feet, (8) ditto ditto shaly, 1 foot, 
(4) coal, some part hke cannel coal, 6 inches ; 
(5) yellow church, 2 inches; (6) grey bind, 
2 feet. All these beds dipped at an angle 
of 30° to the S.E. The country between 
Port aux Ports and the Bay of Islands 1s 
probably composed of igneous rocks. it 1s 
lofty and unbroken. <A calcareous forma- 
tion stretches across the mouth of the Hum- 
ber river, in hills of 400 to 500 feet high. 
About three miles up the river are lofty 
precipices of pure white marble, crowned 
and surrounded by thick woods, which closing 
in upon the rapids, produce most picturesque 
scenery. Mr. Jukes says that blocks of this 
pure marble of any required size may be 
procured. Mr. Cormack, when crossmg the 
island from Random Sound to St. George’s 
Bay, mentions having seen abundance of 
serpentme E. of Jameson’s lake; N. of the 
Bay of Despair, granite, sienite, quartz, 
gneiss, fine clay slate, alum slate, and indi- 
cations of coal and iron. From the hills at 
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the back of St. George’s Bay, to nearly the 
centre of the island, he mentions no other 
rock than granite. In the neighbourhood 
of Canada Bay on the W. side of White 
Bay the geological surveyor was informed 
that limestone exists in abundance, and a 
specimen brought to St. John’s was identical 
in mineralogical character with the white 
marble of the Humber. 

The “stmke” throughout the island rarely 
varies from a true N.N.E. and 8.S.W. 
course, hence all the other promment fea- 
tures of the country run in the same direc- 
tion, not only as regards the ranges of hills, 
but also the principal lakes, deep bays, and 
valleys, he in the same lne of bearmg. The 
Bay of Islands 1s the only important excep- 
tion to this rule. The “ stmke ” and cleay- 
age of the rocks are not absolutely depen- 
dent on the stnke and dip of the beds; the 
“strike” of the cleavage is not invariably 
parallel to the strike of the beds; but the 
cleavage is much more constant as regards 
its stmke and dip in relation to the points of 
the compass than it is in relation to the 
stnke and dip of fhe beds, or than those 
latter are to the horizon and pomts of the 
compass 

As regards the relative age of the igneous 
rocks, Mr. Jukes supposes that the granites 
are generally newer than the mica slate, and 
the gneiss which repose upon them. The 
coal formation seems to be contemporaneous 
with that of Western Europe, Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton, and New Brunswick, and the 
most modern group of stratified rocks m 
Newfoundland; he adds, “ the mass of the 
granites and other unstratified rocks are 
more recent than the lower slate formation , 
some of them at least more recent than the 
upper slate formation, and they may be 
more modern even than the coal formation ” 
Lieutenant-colone] Sir R. Bonnycastle, al- 
ludes to the evident volcanic action among 
the primary sandstones and conglomerates, 
and other indications of the same power 
which has been exhibited mn Canada, and 
generally British America. Gramite boulders 
are plentiful, and frequently of large size, 
and found on the tops of hills 400 to 500 
feet, composed of gritstone, slate, or sienite, 
20 or 30 mies from where any granite 1s to 
be found. Over the greater part of the 
island, dmfted matemals to the depth of 
several feet are to be met with. 

At the river Exploits, was found a fine 
unctuous clay, perfectly plastic, 15 or 20 feet 
thick, and lying in thin layers, usually of a 
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slate colour, with a reddish band here and 
there, bat no sand. Above the clay rests a 
bed of fine sand two or thre feet thick. It 
is evident from the foregoing, that abundance 
of building and of roofing materials, of lime- 
stone and of marble are obtainable in New- 
foundiand. 

The prevailing rock on the Labrador coast, 
so far as we know, is gneiss. On this at 
Anse le Loup, a bed of old red sandstone is 
super-ground, about 200 feet thick, and ex- 
tending above half a mile inland. Here also, 
as on every other part of the coast of Labra- 
dor visited, the appearance of the cliffs, and 
of the land near them, and the rolled 
masses, inland, which have evidently been ex- 
posed to the action of the sea, seem to prove 
that it has considerably receded. The sand- 
stone is generally red and white, in alter- 
nate stripes, and presents a remarkable 
mural front to the sea. Near the surface it 
was strongly marked with iron. The whole 
of the rock was composed of white quartz 
and yellow felspar; the grains being gene- 
rally as fine as oatmeal, though occasionally 
coarser, even to the extent of half an mch 
in diameter. Both coarse and fine, bear 
marks of being a mechanical deposit, and 
are, with few exceptions, perfectly distimct, 
without the least appearance of amalgama- 
tion. Over the red sandstone was a thin 
stratum of red compact felspar, containing 
vegetable impressions, and also horizontal. 
Above this were varieties of secondary lime- 
stone, arranged 1n parallel strata several feet 
thick, and full of shells. Detached masses 
of primitive limestone were also found; and 
a few miles from the shore the secondary 
formations generally disappeared, leaving 
gneiss and mica slate on the surface. 

Mineratocy.—Coal. There are beds of 
this valuable mineral on the south side of 
St. George’s Bay, and in the counties north of 
the Great Pond; there are probably other 
beds on the west coast. The Newfoundland 
coal field is evidently a continuation of the 
coal strata in Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
New Brunswick, and Gaspé. Mr. Jukes 
says, that the seams he saw were of no great 
thickness, but that more important ones will 
probably be found. At eight miles from 
the Gulf shore a bed of coal, known to the 
Mic-mac Indians, was seen of three feet in 
thickness and of excellent quality. The 
guides said that equally valuable beds, in a 
similar parallel were to be found up the 
Codray river. The extent of the coal field 
is estimated at 25 miles long by 10 broad. 
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As population increases m the island this 
discovery will be found’ of great value, and 
tend much to its improvement. 

Gypsum comes out in abundance on the 
sea cliffs at Codray harbour, and the 8. side 
of St. George’s Bay. Beds of limestone of 
inferior quality are found in Mortier Bay, 
and Chapel Cove in Holyrood, and in Con- 
ception Bay. 

Copper——A. small vein of sulphuret and 
green carbonate exist in the Signal Hill 
sandstone of Shoal Bay, and was worked to 
some extent in the middle of the last cen- 


Lead.—Crystals of galena were seen in 
the sienite on the west side of the harbour 
of Great St. Lawrence. There is said to 
be an iron mine on the northern side of 
Belle-isle, and another at Harbour Grace. 
There is also a quantity of the mineral 
called marcasite, copperas stone, and horse 
gold, iron pyrites (which some of the earlicr 
discoverers mistook for gold), found m the 
vicinity of Catalina harbour. 

Salt springs are reported near the W. 
coast. 

So1ts.—The thick coatmg of moss, which 
Mr Jukes calls the “ curse of the country,” 
prevents the nature of the soil being gene- 
rally known: where this moss has been 
cleared away, as at the south side of St 
George’s bay, the excellence of the earth 
has been manifested. The soft sandstones 
and rich marls which compose the coal for- 
mation, generally form very fertile districts. 
The timber, natural grass, and clover found 
mm various places, mdicate a productive soil. 
There are valuable alluviums in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mvers and lakes. The 
stunted forests on the east and south shores 
mark a poor country; but the large forests 
in the imtenor and to the westward, show 
that there is abundant room for successful 
agriculture, and that Newfoundland could 
well supply itself with vegetable and animal 
food. On the settled parts of the east coast 
there is none of the nich black soil caused 
by accumulating vegetable decomposition. 
Around St. John’s the soil 1s shallow, poor, 
and hungry, formed of decomposed sand- 
stone and slate rocks, with a loose and friable 
mixture of slicious and aluminous matters. 
It requires constant manuring of fish, sea- 
weed, mud, and ashes, to produce crops. 
There is much of a whitish-gray clay about 
St. John’s; passing through the usual gra- 
dations to pipe-clay, unless largely mixed 
with lime, it 1s too purely aluminous to be 
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serviceable, Wherever the vari alate, 
or the igneous rocks, are found, the land 
is better, the grasses more luxuriant, the 
forest-trees fmer, and the potato crops are 
more certain. The belt of a few miles 
along the east coast, consisting of decayed 
sandstone coloured by iron, with a saline 
atmosphere, and exposed to almost constant 
tempestuous weather, affords no criterion of 
the fertility of other parts of the island. 

Cuimate anp Disrases.—The climate of 
Newfoundland is different in the northern 
and southern districts, and the west coast 
is more sheltered, and therefore milder than 
the east coast. The weather, although 
severe, is less fierce than that of Lower or 
Eastern Canada. The summer is shorter than 
that of Canada, the autumn less certain, and 
the winter a series of storms of wind, rain, 
and snow. Snow does not he long on the 
ground, and the frost is less mtense than in 
Western Canada. Winter lasts from the be- 
ginning of December until the middle of 
Apnil, January and February are the coldest 
months. Severe gales of wind extend along 
the coast, the coldest from the N.W. The 
land or westerly winds are naturally drier 
than the easterly winds, which sweep over 
the Atlantic for three-fourths of the year, 
and cause considerable evaporation from the 
ocean over the banks. In Newfoundland, 
as mm Canada, the land or N.W. wind in win- 
ter 1s bitterly cold ; in summer it 1s pleasantly 
warm. The sea, or north-easterly wind, 1s 
cold both m summer and winter ; .the south- 
easterly, warm. During a long winter, the 
bnlhancy of the aurora borealis, and the 
splendid lustre of the moon and stars give 
peculhar beauty to the atmosphere. The 
most remarkable feature connected with New- 
foundland is the fogs on its banks and 
neighbourmg shores. 

The fogs of the Gulf of St. Lawrence are 
attributed to the coldness of the Gulf waters, 
which 1s believed to be constant a few feet 
below the surface as well as at great depths ; 
every gale of wind brings this cold water to 
the surface, by which the temperature of the 
air 1s reduced below the dew point, at which 
suspended vapours are precipated and become 
visible. Those on the Banks of Newfound- 
land are most probably caused by the cold 
deep water flowing from the Pole to the 
Equator, being there forced to the surface in 
consequence of the interruption given by the 
banks to jjs southward course. The surface 
water on the Great Bank is many degrees 
eolder than that of the neighbouring sea, 
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and much less than that of the Gulf stream, 
which is within a short distance. 

Mr. Jukes describes the water in Trinity 
Bay as “bitterly cold,” even in the middle 
of a warm July, and so singularly clear that 
when the surface was still, the echini, shell- 
fish, and cretiniz clinging to the rocks, 
crabs and lobsters crawling on the bottom, 
fish, medusw, and myriads of sea crea- 
tures floatmmg in its depths, were as clearly 
visible to a depth of 30 or 40 feet, as in the 
air itself. 

The fogs on the banks of Newfoundland, 
and even in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, are 
sometimes so dense, that in fine, almost calm 
weather, with the sun shimng over head, 
two vessels pass each other unscen, while the 
voices of persons talking can be heard from 
ither ship. The fog appears to he on the sur. 
face of the water, for when near land, an ob- 
server from the mast-head may desery it quite 
distinctly, while on deck no object within a 
few yards distance is visible. The fogs are 
not generally attended with ram, but the 
decks are often kept wet, and the lgher 
masts and rigging collect the condensed 
moisture of the atmosphere in large drops. 
Fogs do not prevail at all seasons; m May 
and the beginning of June they are most 
prevalent. The annual register of fogs for 
1841, shews. January, one day and a half; 
February and March, none; April, one; 
May, three; June, two; July, one; August, 
one; September, four; October, one; No- 
vember, two, December, one. Total, 174 
days. Of light fogs or mists there were in 
1841, 194 days: shewmg, altogether, 37 
days of foggy weather throughout the year. 
The E. and S. shore of Newfoundland are 
more subject to fogs than the W. coast. In 
summer, an easterly wind brings fog; W. 
and S.W. winds, rain. The land or W. 
winds are drier. 

In the early part of summer, when the 
waters have acquired a temperature ap- 
proaching that of the air, a pecuhar mira ze 
is observable off Newfoundland and in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; during its early ex- 
istence the line of trees with which the hills 
are covered, seem raised much above the 
level of the rest, resembling a lofty hedge 
row; this, however, is soon lost, as all the 
trees apparently attain the same height, 
giving the appearance of an immense table, 
stretching from hill to hill; the shores in the 
mean time assume the semblance of a great 
wall, and the island seems girt with a similar 
inclosure, or bounded with precipices al! 
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round; their tops also look flat like tables, 
and the small island often assumes a flower- 
pot shape. Dr. Kelly observed one instance 
in the river St. Lawrénce, where the islands 
of Bic and Bicquette appeared to jomn— 
their wooded tops to meet, leaving an arch, 
beneath which the waters seemed to flow. 
On the beach the spray seems to rise in 
foam to the tops of these imaginary cliffs, 
while the houses, &c., attain a similar height. 
Ships, according to their distance, present 
different elevations, sometimes rising to 
twice their real height, at others the masts 
reach only a few feet from the deck; some- 
times the upper sails seem double—a second 
set being seen at a considerable height above 
the first—while again a second vessel’s hull, 
sails and all, is seen above the first; but in 
no instance is inversion observed, and the 
object thus refracted is always visible to the 
naked eye. The fogs do not appear to be 
injurious to health. The longevity of the 
inhabitants is undeed the best proof of the 
salubrity of Newfounland ; in no country 1s 
old age attended with greater bodily vigour 
and mental animation. There are imstances 
of fishermen 100 years of age being actively 
employed in the arduous dutiesof theircalling. 

In 1829, Martin Galten was living at 
Marasheen island, Placentia Bay: he was 
then more than 100 years old, in excellent 
health, and caught with his brother that 
year nine quintals of cod fish. Seventy 
years previous he piloted Captain Cook into 
Placentia Bay. In the same place lived 
Nancy Zibeau, mother of four hvimg genera- 
tions. A Mrs. Tait died there m 1819, 
aged 125 years: she was with her third 
husband at the siege of Quebec by General 
Wolfe. Colonel Bonnycastle stated in 1842 
that a woman died recently at Torbay, near 
St. Johns, aged 125 years, and before her 
death she sent for a doctor to see what was 
the matter with her poor child, who was sick, 
the said child being then 90 years of age. 

The reports furnished to the ‘ Horse 
Guards” and “ Army Medical Board,” con- 
firm this view of the salubnity of the island. 
This offical return states, that 


“The climate of the southern portion of New- 
foundland is similar to that of Nova Scotia, except 
(hat the summers are colder, of shorter duration, and 
liable to more sudden vicissitudes, owing to the 
melting of the icebergs on the coast, which exerts 
considerable influence on the tem e; the island 
has also been long noted for the frequent and dense 
fogs which prevail along its banks, and often con- 
tinue during a great part of the summer. None of 
these agencies, however, seem to operate prejudicially 
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on the health of the inhabitants, among whom the 
mortality is on a lower scale than in any portion of 
the American continent. 

to the population returns, the deaths 


* Accordi 


are only 1 in 76 of the ulation—an. eatin 3 
low ratte indeed, i when it is considered , 
upwards of 20,000 are m under 15 of 


age. As the inhabitants are scattered over a great 
extent of coast, several of the deaths may possibly 
have been omitted; but, even making all due allow- 
ance for that source of error, their rapid increase, 
without any material aid from immigration, furnishes 
sufficient proof that the chmate, however unpleasant 
to the feelings, is highly favourable to the constitution. 

‘‘ Had we drawn our conclusions in regard to the 
climate, however, from the mortality among the 
troops at this station, we should have been led to 
very different conclusions. Unfortunately, we cannot 
extend our observations on this subject to an earlier 
date than 1825, because, prior to that period, the 
garrison having pene consisted of two com- 
panies of one of the regiments at Halifax, their 
returns were frequently included with those of that 
station. Since 1825, however, a corps has been 
formed for service in this colony, consisting of three 
companies of veterans, who, although for the most 
part aged or disabled, have been reported as fit for 
garrison duty. These, with a company of artillery, 
have generally constituted the whole force, amon 
sie the sickness and mortality has been as fol- 
ows *— 


Newfoundland Veteran 


Companies Royal Artillery 
Years 
Average | Mean Average Mean 
Strength Deaths! “sick Strength Desths| “gran 
1825 321 18 20 61 “4 
1826 292 7 17 56 12 
1827 310 8 18 62 2° 
1828 336 14 20 72 3°6 
1829 275 15 12 69 2° 
1830 258 15 16 68 1 
1831 239 16 16 65 2° 
1832 205 8 24 57 3° 
1833 189 7 10 55 13 
1834 241 8 12 60 16 
1835 255 Il 12 66 2: 
1836 268 10 14 71 27 
Total . [3,189 1382 191 762 17 228 
Ratio per 1000 : . : , 
of Strength 41-60 22> 30 


“From this table it appears that the mortality 
among the veterans has been upwards of 41 per 1,000 
annually, on the average of the last 12 yeara, while 
that of the artillery has been only 22 per 1,000 during 
the same period. The high ratio among the former 
may in part be accounted for by their advanced age, 
nearly one half being between 33 and 40, and the 
other half above that period of life; but it appears 
still more attributable to the immediate effects of 
intemperance, as the records of that corps furnish 
most startling evidence of the general prevalence and 
destructive consequence of this vice. 

“In a eT roll, transmitted to the medical 
department, of those who died between 1825 and 
1882 in the veteran companies, we find the following 
causes of death recorded :— “ 
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Total deaths from 1825 to 1832 imelusive 
Whereof— 
Died by suffocation from drinking 
dehrium tremens 
”» apoplexy, principally from intoxi 
on 


ca’ - : 
Found dead, supposed from same cause 


Dro 
Contusion .. ae: : 
Died by disease F . eae 
Feb Cont Com 
By Fevers 2 . : hae 
Pyrexia . 
Tpeomonis 
i thisis . 
» Diseases of the Lungs shea eae 
Asthma 
» Diseases of the Liver . {poma 
» Diseases of the Sto- fGastritas 
mach and Bowels . (Diarrhoea 
» Dropsy . . UAgeites 
Total 56 


“Thus little more than one half of the mortality 
among the veterans has been im any way attributable 
to natural causes, and as large a proportion might 
have occurred among persons at the same period of 
hfe, even in this country The returns from this 
station are not sufficiently complete to admit of our 
detailing the diseases of the artillery with similar 
minuteness, nor even to carry the investigation 1ela- 
tive to the veterans beyond 1832, but, as so large a 
proportion of the deaths has been traced to mtem- 
perance, many of the admissions into hospital are 
likely to have been attributable to the same cause, 
consequently, even if obtamed, these returns, when 
subject to so manifest source of error, could have 
afforded no accurate data for determining the mflu- 
ence of this chmate on the constitution of our troops 

“ The fate of so large a proportion of this garrison, 
by their own imprudence in the use of spirituous 
liquors, affords a striking illustration of the pro- 
gressive effect and ultimate consequence of long 
continued habits of intemperance n Nova Scotia, 
for instance, we find, that though this vice prevails to 
a great extent among the troops, the mortality 1s as 
low as can be expected in any climate, even among 
persons of abstemious habits. But there the troops 
are, for the most part, men im the prime of life, 
whose excesses produce lttle sickness or mortality, 
while they have the advantage of youth on their 
side; but they are silently laying the seeds of disease 
in their constitution, and mducing premature old 
age and disability, so that by the tame they attain the 
same advanced period of life as the veterans, a repe- 
tition of excesses, which might formerly have been 
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indulged in with comparative impunity, hurries them 
to an untimely grave. 

‘“‘In regiments of the line, the number of men at 
an advanced period of life being but small, the pre- 
mature deaths caused by drunkenness are lost in the 
mass, and add little to the general mortality. It is 
only when a corps is composed of men advanced in 

ears that the ultimate consequences of this vice can 
e traced to their full extent, or so strikingly mam- 
fested as in the present instance.” 


The highest and lowest of the thermo- 


meter and barometer in 1841, registered by 
Sir R. Bonnycastle, was :— 





Thermometer Barometer 


Months 





Highest. | Lowest || Highest | Lowest 





January . 30°3 28 7 
February . 30 2 28 6 
March .. 30 3 288 
Apnl .. 30 2 289 

BY. « 30 2 291 
June. .. 30 1 292 
July. . 30 1 293 
August . 30 2 29 3 
September . 30-2 29 3 
October 30 3 29 2 
November . 30 2 289 
December . 30 4 28 9 





On the 15th February, 1841, durmg a 
severe storm from W.S.W., the thermomcter 
fell from 40 to 19, and the barometer from 
29°8 to 28°5. 

The annual average of the thermometer 
and barometer for six years was as follows -— 

















Months Ther {| Bar Months Ther | Bar 
January. {| 227 { 296 || July . 574 | 297 
February | 426 | 296 |} August 58 3 | 298 
March .| 240] 297 |j September| 533 | 298 
April. . | 338 | 296 |] October .| 440 | 298 

ay - .| 395 | 297 || November| 340 | 296 
June. .| 498 { 297 || December | 260 | 296 
The Newfoundland almanac for 1845 


gives the followmg comparison of the baro- 
metrical and thermometerical averages 1n 
Newfoundland and England, the averages 
are the mean of observations for six years — 
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CHAPTER III. 
GOVERNMENT, REVENUE, POPULATION, RELIGION, EDUCATION, AND CRIME. 


GovERNMENT is administered under a consti- 
tution granted in 1832, and subsequently mo- 
dified in accordance with the responsible sys- 
tem which exists in the other North American 
colonies. The executive council consists of 
nine members, who also compose the legisla- 
tive council. The House of Assembly consists 
of fifteen representatives. St. John’s returns 
three members, Conception Bay four, and 
the other distmcts one each. The elective 
franchise was conferred 1n 1832 on the whole 
male population occupying dwelling-houses 
either as owners or tenants for one year. 

Judicature and Police.— The official 
report on this subject m 1848 is com- 
plete :— 


“‘ The Supreme Court is constituted under the im- 
mal statute, 5 Geo. IV. c 67, and the Royal 
arter issued in pursuance of the statute It 1s 


composed of a chief justice at a salary of £1,200 
sterling, and two assistant judges, each at a salary of 
£700 sterling, secured by Act of the Legislature. The 


Court has jurisdiction throughout the whole govern- 
ment of Newfoundland and its dependencies, and on 
the seas and banks to which vessels resort for carry- 
ing on the fishery, and has all criminal and civil juns- 
diction, as fully and amply to all intents and purposes, 
as the Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, 
and High Court of Chancery in England, and is also 
a Court of Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol 
Delivery. The Court sits only at St. John’s, the 
capital of the island, at such times as the governor 
by his proclamation may appoint. The terms rarely 
exceed two, one in spring and one in autumn, for a 
period of about three or four weeks each. All civil 
actions, m which the matter in dispute exceeds forty 
shillings, are tried by jury. The practice on the com- 
mon law side is in general the same as that of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, modified by rules adapted 
to the circumstances of the colony. e practice on 
the equity side is goterned by a cade of rules, subject 
to which modification, the practice of the Enghsh 
Court of Chancery prevails. In prosecutions for 
breaches of the laws relating to trade and revenue, 
the Supreme Court proceeds according to the rules 
and practice of the courf® of Vice-Admiralty. This 
Court alone, 1s also invested with the power of grant- 
ing probates of wills and letters of administration, 
and with the control of the persons and propery of 
infants and lunatics. An appeal lies from the Supreme 
Court to the Queen in Council, where the matter in 
dispute exceeds £500. The officers of the court are 
the chief clerk and registrar, at a salary, in lieu of 
fees, of £350 eering. (eel reduced from £500) who 
is also by virtue of his office, i of D for 
the central district, appointed by warrant under the 
Royal Sign Manual. A crier, at a salary of £60 ster- 


» appointed by the chief justice for the time bein 
boil salaries voted annually by the Assembly. . 


“ Circutt Courts —The island is divided into three 
judicial districts, the central, northern, and southern, 
within which, respectively, there is a superior Court 
of Record, styled the Circuit Court, held by the chief 
or one of the assistant judges of the Supreme Court. 
This Court has the same jurisdiction, powers, and 
authority within the district as the Supreme Court 
throughout the whole island, save in cases of treason, 
and capital felonies, and in prosecutions for breach of 
the revenue laws 

“ The Circuit Court for the central district (or dis- 
trict of St. John’s) sits at the town of St. John’s only. 
Its terms generally precede those of the Supreme 
Court in spring and autumn, and last for periods of 
about four weeks, and its practice is the same as that 
of the Supreme Court. 

“The Circuit Court for the northern circuit sits 
twice in the year at Harbor Grace for periods of about 
four weeks in spring and autumn; and once a year 
during the months of September and October at the 
following places, viz —-I'willingate, Fogo, Greens- 
pond, Bonavista, and Trimty, for periods of a week or 
10 days at the respective places. 

“The Circuit Court for the southern district sits 
once in the year only, at the following places, during 
the months of September end October, viz, Harbor 
Briton, Burin, Placentia, St. pra he and Ferryland. 

“The terms and places of holding the Circuit 
Courts are annually fixed by the governor’s proclama- 
tion. The practice of the northern and southern 
Circuit Courts is governed by a code of rules adapted 
to the state and circumstances of the outports. An 
appeal lies from the Circuit Courts to the Supreme 

ourt in matters exceeding £50 sterling. Each of 
these Courts has a clerk, (who is also the Registrar of 
Deeds within the district,) appomted by warrant and 
under the Royal Sign Mannal at a of £200, 
and fees amounting in the northern district to £150 
or £180, and m the southern district te less than £50. 

‘“* Courts of General and Quarter Sessions are also 
held at St. John’s and the principal outports, the sit- 
tings of which are regulated by the governor’s Paka 
clamation The Enghsh Criminal Law being in force 
in the colony, these Courts and the istrates have 
(so far as the law can be applied) jurisdiction and 
powers similar to those of the quarter sessions and 

ustices of the in England. Tnals, however, 

y jury, in criminal cases, with occasional exceptions 
at St. John’s, always take place in the superior 
Courts. The courts of Session have a summary 
jurisdiction in the recovery of debts for sums not ex- 
ceeding 40s.; in disputes relating to the curing of 
fish to the amount oF £5, and concerning the wages 
of seamen and fishermen, hiring of boats, and the 
supply thr to aS mpiis amount. These —_ 
are presi over e stipendiary magistrates, o 
abou there are three at St. J ohn’s at salaries of £300 
sterling each, two at Harbor Grace at salaries of 
£180 and £150, and one at each of #e 13 other out- 
ports at salaries varying from £100 to £150; the 
total cost being £2,930 sterling, voted annually by 
the Assembly. 

Shertffs.—There are three sheriffs, one for each of 
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the judicial districts, at salaries of £750 for the cen- 
tral, £300 for the northern, and £200 for the south- 
ern district, secured by an Act of the Legislature. 
The shenffs are appointed annually by the govenor. 

“ Clerks of the Peace.—There are 11 clerks of the 
pene one at St. John’s at a salary of £300, one at 

rbour Grace at a salary of £150, and one respec- 
tively at Brigus, Ferryland, Placentia, Burm, Harbor 
Briton, Trinity, Bonavista, Carbonear, and Twulin- 
gate, at salaries from £35 to £60 without fees. Their 
salaries, with the exception of that of the clerk of the 
pose for St. John’s are voted annually by the Assem- 

ly. The clerks of the peace are appointed by the 
governor. 

“ Constables.—There are, at various places through- 
out the island, in all, 66 paid constables, at an annual 
stipend varying from £12 to £45, with the exception 
of the high constable at St John’s, who has £80, and 
at a total cost of £1,394 sterling, voted annually by 
the Assembly. These are all the constables of the 
island, there Leip none who serve gratuitously. 

“ Gaolers.—There are six gaolers, one at St John’s 
at a salary of £150, one at Harbour Grace at £90, and 
one respectively at Ferryland, Placentia, Burin, and 
Trinity, at £25 each (in heu of fees), voted annually 
by the Assembly. There being no local rates or 
assessments in the different districts, the whole ex- 
pense of the administration of justice, support of the 
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toe and for other public services and works, is de 
yed out of the public revenue.” 


Porvtation.—Inconsequence of the exten- 
sive fisheries carned on along its coasts, the 
population of Newfoundland necessarily flue- 
tuates. Until recently there has been no 
accurate census. In 1785, the resident popu- 
lation was estimated at 10,224; in 1806, at 
26,505. Since 1822, as follows :— 





Years | Males |Females | Total | Marriages | Births] Deaths 




















In 1822 | 31,746] 20,401 1,675] 7365 
» 1827 | 34,617} 23,471 1,879| 696 
» 1836 | 41,467] 32,238 — = 
» 1845 | 52,274] 44,232 aes = 
According to a census taken in 1825, of 


classes, there were of masters, 6,181; mus- 
tresses, 6,211; men servants, 11,537; women- 
servants, 4,210, children under 15 years, 
20,204 The number of French on the 
coast was then stated to be 12,000. 
Thecensus of 1836 contains the following: — 








Family 

No of Total 

Dwellng- a jog 

Duseicte houses | Under 14| 14 to 60 | UPwards| Under 14| 14 to 60 | UPwards | BHOM- 

years years years years years 60 years 

St. John’s . ‘ : 2,781 3,718 | 4,984 | 166 3,611 4,123 | 201 18,926 
Conception Bay . 3,621 4,971 5,289 | 202 4,452 4,842 261 23,215 
Trmity Bay . . . 959 1,546 1,565 108 1,372 1,320 110 6,803 
Bonavista Bay . . * . 801 1,182 1,149 98 1,059 1,010 71 5,183 
Fogo and Twillingate . . 703 | 1,124] 1,059} 87 1,101 872 | 59 | 4,886 
Ferryland . . . 679 882 1,223 77 758 878 53 5,860 
Placentia and St. Mary’s . 712 1,024 853 68 989 925 49 4,701 
Burin . . . . 461 639 664 30 644 605 32 3,140 
Fortune Bay . . ° : 454 680 600 69 623 604 28 3,129 
Totals. . { 11,071 | 15,766 | 17,386 910 14,609 | 15,197 864 78,843 





The latest census of Newfoundland, dated 
1845, gives the following results . 








Census of 1845 Males |Females| Total 
St. John’s . . . . . 113,177 | 12,019 | 25,196 
Conception Bay. 14,899 | 13,127 | 28,026 
Trmity ... . . .{| 4,687 {| 4,112 | 8,799 
Bonavista . . . . .| 3,943] 3,284 | 7,227 
Fogo . .. . .. «| 8,771 | 2,973 | 6,744 
Ferryland . . . . .| 2,623 | 1,958 | 4,581 
Placentia and St. Mary’s | 3,578 | 2,895 | 6,473 
Burm... . . . .| 2,845 | 1,873 | 4,718 
Fortune Bay . . 3,109 | 1,991 | 5,100 

Total in 1845 52,274 | 44,232 | 96,687 





At present, the population is upwards of 
100,000. At St. John’s, society is composed 
of the same classes as in other British settle- 
ments. -Along the coasts many of the colo- 
niats employ themselves in farming as well 
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as in fishing; and since the period that 
attention has been paid to religion and edu- 
cation—aided by temperance societies—the 
population has become far more orderly and 
continuously industrious than they were in 
by-gone times. 

When Newfoundland was first visited after 
the general discovery of the continent of 
America, 1t was fogpd to contain two dis- 
tmct races of men=the one termed Red 
Indian, the other the Esquimaux; both are 
now almost extinct, the former perhaps en- 
tirely so, as recrimimating hostilities were 
waged between them and the early settlers, 
who shot and speared each other whenever an 
occasion presented itself. The destruction of 
the Red Indians was not owing solely to the 
occupation of the island by Europeans, but 
to the exterminating war of the Mic-Macs. 
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Military Defence.—There are 11 harbour 
batteries. There is no militia or local corps. 
The military defence is defrayed entirely by 
Great Bntam, and amounted, in 1848, to 
£27,474, Fifty pounds are allowed by the 
colony towards the payment of the duties 
on wines imported or purchased annually 
for the use of the military. 

Ecclesiastical Estabhshment.—In 1839, 
Newfoundland, which until then had been a 
part of the diocese of Nova Scotia, was, 
with the Bermudas, erected mto a separate 
see. The estabhshed church has 32 clergy- 
men, 18 parsonage houses, 64 churches, or 
places for the celebration of divine service. 
Of Roman catholic chapels there are 35. 
There are about 30 dissenting places of wor 
ship, of various denominations. Of the re- 
formed religion, the class the most nume- 
rous, and by far the wealthiest, 1s that of the 
church of England; they number 34,281 
persons. Next to them, in point of number, 
are the Wesleyans, of whom there are 14,239 
persons: their establishment consists of 138 
ministers, and they have 34 places of wor- 
ship. The Presbyterians of the church of 
Scotland number 576 persons, and they have 
one minister resident mn St. John’s, and one 
place of worship. There is hkewise a con- 
gregational church at St. John’s, and one 
resident minister; this section numbers 394 
persons. The Roman catholic population 
number 46,785 persons; they have 42 
churches, and a cathedral at St. John’s, not 
yet consecrated. Their establishment con- 
sists of a bishop and 24 clergymen. To 
the bishop, a salary of £75 a-year, drawn 
from the North Amenican clergy estimate, 
was formerly assigned; but that sum, by a 
vote of the House of Commons in the past 
year, was raised to £300. 

The census of 1836 shows :— 








as 
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Districts ae ae ee ES 

ac 26 cx 32 SS 

Be aA © 
St John’s .... 1,379| 3,813) 1,057 14,056 
Conception Bay 492 6,819) 6,333 10,063 
Trinity Ba 127, 4,098) 1,639 1,066 
Bonavista Ba 136) 3,473) 461 1,249 
Fogo and Twillingate 36| 4,022 46| 819 
Ferryland 105| 313] 4,798 
Placentia and St Mary’s 90) 71¢ 3,985 
Bunn iin He, 3B 12] 671 1,096 1,374 

Fortune Bay 2,812! : 


Epucation.—There is a male orphan asy- 
lum with 470 children ; six grammar schools 
and academies, under the control of the 
local government; 40 schools established b 
the “Newfoundland and British Nort 
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American School Society,” on the Madras 
system, with about 2,784 male and female 
pupils in 1848, to which the local govern- 
ment subscnbed £500 per annum; and 
eight schools under the Wesleyan methodist 
connexion, to which the local government 
contributes £250 per annum. There is a 
‘presentation convent school,” with 400 
female children, conducted by 11 ladies, 
nuns of a religious order. e superior, 
Mrs. Risevare, superintends under the Ro- 
man catholic bishop for the time being. 
Dr. Flemmg, the present Roman catholic 
bishop, has, it 1s said, hitherto supported the 
establishment, with the exception of an 
annual grant from the colonial legislature. 
Since the fire of 1846 the number of pupils 
has not exceeded 500 <A want of accom- 


modation alone prevents a much larger at- 
tendance. the Blue Book for 1848 states, that 


‘“‘Under an Act of the local Legislature for the en- 
couragement of education in the colony, elementary 
schools have been established in every district in the 
island By the provisions of this Act of the Legisla- 
ture, power 1s given to the governor to constitute in 
each district two separate and distinct Boards of 
Education, Roman catholic and protestant, by no- 
minating seven respectable inhabitants of each creed 
to each section. One resident clergyman of each 

ersuasion being ex officio a member of his respective 
Board, and to their care the regulation and supervi- 
sion of these schools is entrusted. 

‘“‘ The scheme for the government of these schools 
has been found to be both efficient and satisfactory. 
The amount expended in furtherance of this object 
for the year 1847, was £6,067. His Excellency 
nghtly adds, that in the present state of the great 
mass of the population of the colony, consisting, as 1t 
does, of simple and hardy fishermen, the subjects of 
instruction must necesanly be of a simple and elemen- 
tary nature. For the benefit of this class the colonial 
grant 1s given, a separate provision having been like- 
wise made for those, whose children require a higher 
education, it being the intention of the Legislature to 
provide for the education of the sons and daughters 
of fishermen ; of children that are to live the same 
simple, laborious, and honourable life as their parents 
are now doing. For it should not be lost sight of 
that the instruction must always have reference to the 
station in life which the child is hereafter to fill, the 
two-fold scope and object of all education being first 
to impart to the child that practical knowledge of his 
duty to God and man, and of the grand purpose of 
his existence here, which may, through his mercy, en- 
sure his present and eternal happiness, and secondly, 
to convey that secular instruction which may best 
enable him to perform the rose pei to him 
among his fellow-men for their mu good.” 


The census of 1845 shows 209 schools :— 
Conducted by Masters Conducted by Mistresses 


Male Female Male Female Ao 
Pupils. Pupils Pupils Pupils. 
5,468 3,574 358 866 10,266 
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The Press and Institutions.—There are 
twelve newspapers published in the colony, 
viz.—ten at St. John’s, and two at Concep- 
tion Bay. There is a chamber of commerce, 
an association of underwriters, a gas-lght 
company, two public hbraries, fire compa- 
nies, agricultural, benevolent, law,,and other 
societies, &c. 

Roads and bridges are under construction 
or repair in every district of the colony, and 
a large part of the revenue 1s bemg devoted 
to this important purpose. A colomial legis- 
lative building is constructing at St. John’s, 
at an estimated expense of £15,000, and a 
market at £7,000; £9,000 had been spent 
on the former, and £4,000 on the latter up 
to 1848. 

Crime.—There are three prisons, viz., at St 
John’s, Harbour Grace, and Ferryland ; and 
the number of prisoners in confinement at 
Michaelmas, 1848, was nine males and one 
female; of felons there were, tned, males, 
five ; females, three. Untned, males, six 
The number of debtors was 19. The tried 
misdemeanours were, males, 78; females, 3. 
Untnied, males, 31; females, one. Of the 
total number of prisoners committed dunng 
the year 17 were under 18 years of age; of 
those who could not read or write, 34 were 
maleg and 6 females. 

Revenue.-—The sums collected in 1828 
from customs, duties, rent of crown lands, 
licences, &c., amounted to £15,972 , m 1836 
to £35,222 , m 1843 to £50,884; m 1847 to 
£69,049. 

The revenue of Newfoundland for 1848 
and 1847 was— 


Heads of Revenue 1848 1847 
= £ 
Under imperial acts 5,783 6,211 
» colonial acts . 48,154 62,127 
Light dues .. .- 1,627 1,728 
Land sales and rents 1,156 382 
Lacences, fines, &c . . 574 534 
Fees of public offices . . . . 1,204 832 
From N. A clergy establishment 800 800 
By loan under colonial acts . 1,885 
Parliamentary grant for fire 4,160 
sufferers . . 2. . + « 
Drawn from treasury for expenses 387 
on a shipwrecked vessel ; 
59,300 69,049 
Expenditure 62,711 74,873 
The civil department cost, in 1848, 


£5,921; Customs estimated, £7,580; Judi- 
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cial, £6,580 ; police and magistracy, £5,574); 
ecclesiastical, £800; fesialadive, £119 (in 
1847, £3,317); printing and_ stationery, 
£492; gaols, £721; coroners, £200; relief 
of poor, £9,700; education, £5,128; mterest 
on loans, £4,328; loans pad, £5,400; and 
various other items, including rewards 
amounting to £25, for killing wolves. The 
governor has a salary of £3,000 a-year, with 
a house, and £200 for fuel and hght, and a 
private secretary £200; colonial secretary, 
£500; treasurer, £500; surveyor-general, 
£500; collector, £800; chief judge, £1,200; 
two assistant judges, £700 each, attorney- 
general, £450; registrar of supreme court, 
£350; shenff of central distnct, £750; 
ditto of northern, £300; ditto of southern, 
£200; three stipendiary magistrates at St. 
John’s, £300 each ; two at Harbour Grace, 
£300 and £180 each: one at Carbonear, Bn- 
gus, Trinity, Twillingate, and Bonavista, each 
£150, and eight others at salaries of £100 
to £130 each. At St. John’s, a high con- 
stable, £80, eight other stipendiary con- 
stables, £360; and in the other districts, 
stipendiary constables, whose salaries amount 
to £954 per annum. The Protestant bishop 
has £500, the Roman catholic bishop, £300. 
The Protestant bishop receives also £900 
from the “society for promoting the gospel 
in foreign parts ” 

A recapitulation of the establishment in 
1848, shews — 











Paid b Paid b 
Heads of Expenditure | o: ‘Brtein | Colony, 
£ £ 
Civil establishment , 10,321 
Contingent eapenses . a 3,180 
Judicial a ey 11,134 
Contingent . os 1,020 
Ecclesiastical 800 — 
Miscellaneous . NG 36,096 
Pensions 159 
Totals . 800 61,911 


Coms.—British money and Spanish dol- 
lars, established by the governor's proclama- 
tion at 4s 4d sterling, but passing current 
at 5s. The amount of com in circulation 1s 
estimated at £80,000 to £100,000. The 
greater part of the trade of the colony 1s 
effected by barter. 

Paper Money —Quantity not known; the 
bank of British North America has a branch 
at St. John’s, and it is the only bank in the 
island. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS, AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES, COMMERCE, 
TARIFF, SHIPPING, &c. 


Tue VectTasLe Kinepom differs but little 
from that of the adjacent continent. The 
interior is supposed to be covered with vast 
forests; on the east and south coasts the 
trees are smaller than those growmg in the 
same parallel on the main land, owing to the 
exposure to the sea and tempestuous wea- 
ther, but on the W. and N.W. the trees are 
thickly planted and of considerable size. 
Of the conifera, the most prominent are the 
spruces, viz. the penus balsamea or Canada 
balsam spruce, which reaches the usual 
height of its species, 30 feet; the pinus 
nigra, or black spruce, grows well at St 
George’s Bay, as does also the pinus alba or 
white spruce. The pinus rubra, red pine, 
grows about 30 feet in height. The pinus 
pentdula, black larch, and pinus microcarpus, 
red pine, (the lariz Americana of Michaux), 
are the most useful of the island forest 
trees. The timber of the black larch 1s very 
sohid, strong, and lastmg Excellent bngs 
and schooners are bmlt in Newfoundland, 
entirely of the island timber, except the 
planking, which, as there are no saw mills 
to prepare, can be procured cheaper from 
the continent. The consumption of spruce 
and pine in the island for fishing stages, or 
places to dry the fish on, 1s enormous 
These erections are formed at the edges of 
harbours, by uprights of great length, and 
cross beams from the Inll side, formmg a 
platform, which is then loosely covered with 
the boughs and branches of the pmes, so 
as to admit air from beneath. The steep 
iron-bound coast renders the construction of 
these stages absolutely necessary for the 
prosecution of the trade; the abundance of 
tamber enables the fishermen to erect them 
at every available spot. The birch tnbe 
are all common, the beech and elm are 
rare, the Ostrya Virginica, iron or lever 
wood, exists on strong lands. The balsam 
poplar, trembling or aspen leaved, and the 
Lombardy poplar, flourish pretty well. The 
Canadian yew is sometimes of considerable 
size, the willow thrives well and attains a 
large size; the mountain ash grows 15 to 20 


feet high. The dog wood is plentiful, but 
is merely a bush. : 

The timber 1s larger and morte varied at 
St. George’s Bay, the Bay of Islands, and in 
the country around the Grand Pond, than m 
any other part of the island The Bay of 
Islands has long been a valuable resort for 
the ship builder, and the whole coast to the 
northward to the beautiful double bay of, 
Ingornacho1x is equally capable of supplying 
timber for the same purpose. The fir, pine, 
ash, beech, birch, and juniper (the latter not 
the shrub of that name, but a larch) are all 
to be obtamed m the mtenor of the island. 
The country about the mver Humber is 
densely covered with fine woods. Dr. Chap- 
pell describes the banks of the St. George’s 
or Main River as composed of loose earth, 
covered with various hchens, and surmounted 
with whole forests of black and white spruce, 
larch, fir, and birch. There is an rmmense 
vaniety of recumbent and trailing evergreens, 
and the berry-bearmg shrubs clothe every 
swamp and open tract; the whortleberry, 
cowberry, hawthorn, partridge berry, trailing 
arbutus, raspberry, strawberry, and a small 
kind of prickly gooseberry—carpet the soil 
mm desert places. Sarsaparilla (arala medi- 
caulus) 1s produced in the woods. Mr. Jukes 
notices that after the forest 1s burned down, 
a crop of wild raspberries springs up, and is 
succeeded by birch trees ; and he also speaks 
of good currants, raspberries, and gooseberries 
growing in the garden hedges, and wild in 
the woods “At one part,” he says, “ of 
Lark Harbour (Humber Sound) where there 
had been one or two temporary huts and 
cleared spots, the raspberries were in the 
utmost profusion, and were equal both m 
size and in flavour to the best garden rasp- 
berries of England. Currants were found 
pretty plentifully, also chiefly on the cliffs, or 
wherever there was a broken bank with 
rocky ledges. They were both red and 
black, and of a different species from our 
Enghsh currant, being covered over with 
small spines like the rough red gooseberry ; 
the branches, too, had occasionally a soft 
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thorn. The flavour was rather harsh, but! 
still very agreeable, especially when made 
mto puddings.” The wild gooseberries are 
more rare; the fruit is small and sweet, pre- 
cisely like the small rough red Enghsh 
gooseberry. The wild or choke-cherry is a 
abel ornamental tree, the bunches of minute 
yellowish-white fragrant flowers are followed 
by long pendulous grape-hke fruit, placed 
on a stalk resembling currants. The fruit is 
firat of a dark red colour, and when ripe, 
black,—pleasantly astrmgent, and devoured 
greedily by birds. The Kentish cherry 
thrives with care at §t. John’s. The wild 
plum, and the prunus depressa are common 
in the woods. The hop thrives near gardens , 
the melon is reared, and the cucumber and 
vegetable marrow without much difficulty. 
The garden strawberry and raspberry are 
®xcellent. The apple, pear, and plum do 
not arrive at great perfection on the east 
side of the island; but cabbages, caul:flowers, 
brocoh, lettuce, spimach, cress, beet, parsnips, 
carrots, peas, Windsor beans, French beans, 
celery, thyme, mint, savory, and all the British 
culiary vegetables and herbs arnve at great 
perfection. Sir R. Bonnycastle says m re- 
ference to the remarkable yield of potatoes, 
that “from one rowan potato cut ito pieces 
he had a crop of 108 good sized tubers.” 
The potato disease reached Newfoundland 
in 1846—7, and caused great destruction. 
There are three species of rose, na- 
hves of Newfoundland; this beautiful 
flower grows 1n nich profusion; rosa blanda, 
with its slender purple-red branches, flour- 
ishes 1n the vicinity of streams. The moss, 
damask, maiden’s blush, and Provence rose 
thnve wellin gardens. The moose wood, or 
heather wood shrub (dirca palustris) pro- 
duces yellow flowers, and a small yellow 
berry; its bark 1s flexible, strong, and well 
adapted for withes to tie packages Violets 
are common, but modorous In the tribe of 
lihes, says Sir R. Bonnycastle, “‘ Solomon in 
all his glory exceeded not the beauty of 
those produced 1n this unheeded wilderness. 
L. Philadelphicum is almost the same m ap- 
pearance as the common orange lily ; L. Su- 
perbum ornaments some of the ponds, and 1s 
orange with dark blue spots; L. Canadense 
also grows in wet places, and has a collection 
of yellow or reddish flowers maculated darkly 
The fris or wild flag, 1s a superb flower, 
and very cémmon in Newfoundland, 1ts rich 
blue dotting every marshy place in the flower- 
ing season.  Sisyrinchium anceps, or .the 
bine-eyed grass, also assists the nch display.” 
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The gnelder rose is a native of the country : 
the “ hearts-ease” once planted in a garden 
are with difficulty extirpated. The lily of 
the valley, Solomon’s seal, the campanula, 
convolvulus, Jacob’s ladder, honeysuckle, 
the painted herb, fox-glove, columbine, wild 
lupine, potentilla, cowslip, yellow and white 
water-lily, and other flowers, charming and 
common to England, are found either wild 
or cultivated m Newfoundland. In shel- 
tered gardens, the dahha does well by cover- 
ing its roots in wimter. Perennials thrive 
better than annuals, on account of the short- 
ness of the summer. In general, the flowers 
are larger and more spread than those of 
Europe, but not so odorous. The “ pitcher 
plant,” or lady’s saddle, with its large, hand- 
some, purple flowers, 1s the natural produc- 
tion of the swamps. The leaves are tubular, 
or pitcher-shaped, and always filled with 
about a wine-glass of the purest water: the 
receptacles are lined with inverted hairs, 
which prevent the escape of insects, many 
of whom find their graves in the pitchers, 
and are supposed to serve for the food of the 
plant. The hds expand or shut, according 
to the necessities of the plant, and the 
pitchers are of so strong a texture, that they 
bear heat enough, for some minutes, to boil 
water in them. 

There 1s a very great variety of European 
and American grasses, the juncus, or reed 
tribe, are numerous, and the hchens and 
ferns afford a fine field of research for the 
botanist. One of the most beautiful of the 
ferns, termed the “ maiden hair,” (adiantum 
pedatum,) 1s a httle trailing plant, bearing a 
small white fruit, hke the egg of an ant, 
which contains so much saccharine matter 
as to be lusciously sweet when preserved. 
Natural red and white clover, and the vetch, 
cover the sandy banks near the sea, in New- 
foundland and,Labrador, to such an extent, 
especially in rador, that vessels requiring 
fodder, send their boats ashore to gather this 
rich natural crop These details, although 
they refer to but a part of the vegetable 
kingdom of Newfoundland, are sufficient to 
disprove the assertions by which it was so 
long misrepresented as a barren region of 
fog, 1ce, and snow, adapted only for the 
temporary residence of cod fishers and seal 
hunters. 

Anima Kinepom.—tThe deer, bear, wolf, 
fox, hare, marten, dog, wild cat, rat, and 
mouse, constitute the chief land quadrupeds 
of Newfoundland with which we are ac- 
quainted. Of the deer tribe there are several 
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varieties: the caribou, or retn-deer, is a very 
large animal, with immense antlers; their 
paths, which resemble sheep-walks, are found 
all over the country; the foot-marks are 
lke those of a cow, but wider and larger. 
The moss on which they feed 1s abundant. 
During the early part of summer they sepa- 
rate into pairs, and hide themselves in the 
recesses of the woods. In September and 
October they are nm the best condition, and 
migrate from the north towards the south, 
swimming in herds across the lakes and 
arms of the sea, Formerly, the herds that 
came to the south coast are stated to have 
been enormous. Mr. Bagg, of La Froile, 
says he has seen “ thousands,” and has killed 
seven at one shot, with heavy slugs, from a 
large sealing gun. About March they re- 
migrate towards the north. The flesh 1s 
soft, juicy, and tender, and 1s sold in St 
John’s, durmg winter, for fifteen shillings 
a quarter. This useful animal might be do- 
mesticated in Scotland. 

Black bears are becoming scarce; they 
are the long-legged variety, with a pomted 
muzzle, of a terrier’s spot colour, and very 
large. They live principally on bernes ; will 
run from a man, and are not savage, except 
when wounded. They appear to be fond of 
pork and molasses; and, in winter, will ap- 
proach lone houses in the woods 1n search of 
food. The white, or polar bear, occasionally 
lands from the ice at Newfoundland. A 
fine one was- recently killed near St. John’s, 
while endeavourmg to make his way across 
the country, from the east to the west coast. 

The wolf 1s a large and very powerful ani- 
mal, grey on the back, and yellow beneath. 
They rarely, if ever, attack men, or even 
children, but will dodge the steps of a tra- 
veller—one or more on each side of him— 
ready to take advantage of any accident 
which may befal him. Mr. Lane, of Fresh- 
water Bay, walked, on a winf@r evening, up 
Gambo Pond, on the snow, to visit a person 
living at the head of the pond. On his 
return, the next day, he found the tracks of 
two wolves, one on each side of his own 
foot-marks, who seemed to have methodically 
accompanied him. The tracks, every now 
and then, separated for about 100 yards; 
then, at regular intervals, closed in again 
on his track. They appeared to have fol- 
lowed him one on each side, m order to 
come on his track should he diverge, while 
they met occasionally, to be sure he had not 

them. A wolf 1s more than a match 
or a Newfoundland dog. Large numbers of 
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deer and some young cattle are destroyed by 
these rapacious animals, for each of whose 
heads a reward of £5 is given by the colo- 
nial government. 

The Fox is tolerably abundant; besides 
the common yellow or reddish, there are the 
black, silver, blue, and white foxes. The 
black and silver are much valued for their 
fur. 

The Hare in some parts is plentiful, of a 
large size compared with those in England ; 
it becomes of a dirty white in winter. 

Martens are now becoming scarce; they 
are considered by some farmers excellent 
eating, but taste too much of spruce and 
other woods. 

The Dog, so celebrated for its beauty, 
sagacity, and fidelity, appears to be much 
neglected in Newfoundland; at St. John’s 
and its neighbourhood they are described by 
Mr. Jukes as the most ill-looking set of 
mongrels that can be conceived. In the 
outports the breed 1s said to be better pre- 
served. Colonel Sir R. Bonnycastle says, 
that at the Twillmgate islands on the north 
coast there are still some splendid dogs to 
be found: they are of two kinds, the short 
wiry-haired Labrador dog, and the long, 
curly-hared Newfoundland species, gene- 
rally black, with a white cross on the breast. 
Their habits adapt them as much to the 
water as to the land. The common dogs 
used in the catamarans are of every possible 
cross with these, and of every variety of 
colour and fur. They all appear to prefer 
fish to any other food, and seem stoically 
indifferent as to whether 1t be fresh, salted, 
or putrid. The spotted mahogany-coloured 
short-haired Labrador dog, is said to be the 
most attached to man, and the best house 
guardian; the other variety with bushy, curl- 
ing tail, the best water dog; both endure 
the extreme cold, and prefer a snow bed to 
any sheltered sleepmg-place. The whole 
race appear to be particularly fond of chil- 
dren: but the Labrador dog, if not well fed, 
is a sheep biter and adexterous thef. New- 
foundland and Labrador dogs, when removed 
to a warmer climate are subject to glandular 
swellings in the ear, which require lancing ; 
they are seldom attacked with hydrophobia, 
and it is said when 1] and past cure they 
frequently retire to woody or secret coverts 
to die unobserved. 

The Beaver is found only in the interior 
of ponds and marshes. 

The Musquash (fiber zibethicus) or musk 
rat, whose habits are like those of the 
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beaver, is abundant; the tail is thick and 
round, whereas the tail of the beaver is 
like a trowel. 

The common Rat is destructively numerous. 

The wild Cat is found only in the interior. 

Birds are numerous in the interior; among 
those known are the osprey or sea-eagle, the 
hawk tribe, owls in amazing number and 
variety, particularly the snow white and the 
light gray; among the pie family, the raven 
as elsewhere attends the labour of man, the 
crow frequents the fields, and a variety of 
the blue jay 1s known. Two kinds of wood- 
peckers areoccasionally seen, one the speckled 
sort. The Newfoundland blackbird 1s sup- 
posed by Sir R. Bonnycastle to be the rose- 
coloured ouzel, and 3s called im the island a 
robin, though as large as a blackbird. The 
martin stays about ten weeks 1n summer; the 

* yellow willow wren 1s very common, and the 
little wren 1s seen , the ferruginous thrush, 
fly-catcher, yellow-breasted chatterer, little 
black-cap, titmouse, the grossbeak, the snow 
bird resembling an ortolan, and the spar- 
row, the latter not of the true genus, 
are all, with various other species of the 
winged tmbes, found m Newfoundland 
Ptarmigan are in abundance, they are 
very hke the Scotch grouse, and there 1s 
said to be little specific difference between 
the red grouse, gorcock or moorcock of 
Bewick, (tetrao Scoticus) and the ptarmigan 
of Newfoundland, which must not, however, 
be confounded with the arctic or northern 
ptarmigan (tetrao lagopus), both turn white 
in winter; but the Newfoundland bird has 
a rufous brown plumage, mixed with white 
in summer. Three of these birds shot near 
Trepassy, on the 10th of May, weighed 
together five pounds thirteen ounces and a 
half. One cock bird, shot 21st January, 
with nearly white plumage, weighed twenty- 
eight ounces. They are much used for the 
table, roasted and made into white soups. 
Of the graflz there are two or three species ; 
of plover, the golden and the grey; the bit- 
tern, long-billed curlew, snipe, whimbrel, 
and sand-piper are common. 

Of water burds there are the Canada and 
snow goose, blue-winged teal, shoveller or 
great brown duck; widgeon and mallard fre- 
quent the interior ponds; and varieties of 
sea birds, among others the gull, lazy cor- 
morant, baccalao, pin-tailed duck or sea 

heasant, eider duck, kittiwake, tern, ice- 
bird or sea dove, goosander, noddy, divern 
or loon, duck, puffin, and razor-hull, the coast. 
The Newfoundland goose is a remarkably 
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elegant bird, with a swan-like form and a 

black ring round its neck; it is easily do- 

mesticated but does not breed. In winter 

many arctic birds frequent the coast; but 

the large auk or penguin (alea impennis), 

which less than half a century ago was a 

sure sea-mark on or within the edge of the 

Newfoundland bank, has disappeared, from 

the destructive trade carried on for their | 
eggs and skin. They are about the size of | 
a goose, with a coal black head and back, a 

white belly, and a muilk-white spot under 

the right eye. Their wings are more hke 

fins, and have down and short feathers on 

them. The aucks are said to have no 

thumbs hke the South Sea penguins. 

Reptiles —There 1s a total absence of 
venomous reptiles; even toads, frogs, or 
lizards, which are abundant on the neigh- 
bouring contiment, are unknown in New- 
foundland 

Insects, sach as mosquitoes, stinging mid- 
ges and flies, are in myriads. 

Amphilna —The morse or sea-horse (tn- 
chicus rosmarus) formerly abounded on the 
coast of Newfoundland and on the straits of 
Belle-isle, but has been destroyed for 1t~ 
blubber and hide, the latter bemg used for 
coach traces The morse 1s larger than 
an ox, has been seen 20 feet long, covered 
with short yellow hair, and has two caninc 
tusks in the lower jaw, 2 feet long, pointing 
downwards 

The seal abounds around Newfoundland , 
they are Inlled on the ice with clubs, in thou- 
sands. The cries of a young seal are hke 
those of a child in extreme agony, and 
are something between shrieks and con- 
vulsive sobbing. These cries seem to be the 
amusement of the young seals when left 
alone on the ice; and the same cry 1s used 
to express enjoyment or pau, fear or defi- 
ance. The young seal is of a dirty white 
colour. The fommon seal (phoca bitulina), 
is of a yellowish-grey or brownish, with yellow 
spots, becomes white from age, and 1s from 
three to five feet long. The hooded seal 
(phoca crystala) 1s of a dark grey colour, with 
many irregular shaped spots and blotches of 
considerable size, seven to eight feet long, 
with a piece of loose skin on 1t which can be 
inflated and drawn over the eyes, and is nearly 
ball proof. It has the power of distending 
its nostrils, which gives it a formidable ap- 
pearance. The harp seal is so named from 
the old male animal having, m addition to a/! 
number of spots, a broad curved lime of' 
connecting blotches proceeding from each 
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shoulder, and meeting on the back above 
the tail, something like an ancient lyre. 
The female has not the harp; she leaves 
her young on the ice and returns from fish- 
ing occasionally to suckle them; the milk 
is of a thick creamy consistence, and of a 
yellowish-white colour. The “ square fip- 
per” seal 1s rarely seen off Newfoundland; 
it is said to atta a size of 12 to 15 feet. 
Cetacea.—The whale, grampus, and por- 
poise abound. The true Greenland balenze 
or toothless whale, of which seven species 
have been observed, do not often visit the 
Newfoundland waters: they vary im size 
from 45 to 70 feet, and the quantity of oil 
yielded 1s 1n proportion to the longest blade 
of whalebone, one foot giving one gallon and 
a half, and 12 feet 21 gallons. The inferior 
jaw bone sometimes measures 25 feet. It 
has a black skm; the gray whale 1s longer 
than the above mentioned. The balznop- 
tera, or finned whale, with a horny fin on 
the lower portion of the back, 1s sometimes 
more than 100 feet m length. The beaked 
whale is only about 25 feet long; it has 
pouches or folds of fat on its throat and 
belly. The broad-nosed whale attains a 
huge length. The cachelots, or whales with 
teeth m their lower jaw, have an 1mmense 
head, which 1s frequently m size one-half or 
more than a third of the whole animal, the 
physeter species attains an almost incredible 
length; on good authority it has been seen 
144: feet in length ; the usual size 1s 60 feet. 
It feeds on the hump fish, cuttle, dog-fish, 
and even small shark; the toothless whale 
feeds on mollusce, or gelatmous matter. 
The toothed whale furmshes spermaceti, 
which is found below the nose or snout. 
The trumpo, blunt-headed, or New England 
cachelot, has an enormous head, the upper 
jaw has 18 teeth, 18 five feet longer than the 
lower ; length of animal 60 feet ; it 1s very 
ugly, bold, and swift, and opens 1ts huge jaws 
in fight hke the hippopotanius. It yields a 
very fine, pure oil, which 1s obtamed in cells 
near the brain, and is procured by bormg 
the scull. On the coast of Newfoundland, 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and on the 
Labrador shore, cetacea of all sizes are seen, 
from the physeter malar, or great finned 
cachelot whale, with its huge back fin, like 
the mast of a ship, down to the porpcise. 
The whale fishing is now becoming an im- 
portant banch of trade for the colony. The 
monadons or narwals, the unicorns of the 
deep, are furnished with a piercer er tusk, 
and called sword fish; some are single- 
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sworded, 183 to 16 feet long, others double 
sworded, 12 to 25 feet long. The Esqui- 
maux value their flesh and oil as aperients. 
The sword grampus, a species of dolphin, 
has a singular scimitar-shaped high dorsal 
fin; long, bony, and broad at the base. He 
is about 30 feet in length, ferocious, has 90 
cylindrical teeth, 14 inches above the gam, 
and a fierce persecutor of the whale and 
seal. In Sir R. Bonnycastle’s volumes there 
is a detailed and very interesting account of 
the cetacea, of which tribe the author seems 
to have acquired much information im the 
Arctic and Northern Atlantic seas. 
Fish.—The banks of Newfoundland swarm 
with almost every variety of the finny tribe, 
of which the smaller sorts serve as food for 
the omniverous cod. “ The incredible shoals 
of lance, a small, elongated, slvery, eel-lhke 
creature, the interminable armies of migra- 
tory herrings, the hosts of capelin which are 
met with mm thew several seasons, cause the 
seas to boul and ghtter in their rapid paths, 
producing the effects of currents upon the 
bosom of the tranquil deep.” The locusts 
that darken the air, in the countries subject 
to their devastation, are not to be compared 
m numbers to the penodical journeyers of 
the Newfoundland seas. The capelin, (salmo 
arctecus,) which is the great object of attrac- 
tion to the cod, whale, &c., 1s about seven 
inches long, with a shght, elegantly-shaped 
body, greenish back, and silver belly, and 
some of their scales tinged with red. The 
male fish has a rough fascia, beset with mi- 
nute pyramidic scales, standing upright, like 
a pile of plush above the lateral fins. Sur 
R. Bonnycastle says, that when the female 
seeks the shore for the purpose of depositing 
spawn, she is taken between two of these 
ndged males, and they all three rush vio- 
lently onwards, the compression excluding 
the ova: two, three, and even as many as 
ten have been observed thus glued together 
by these villous crests. The eg&s are depo- 
sited among the smaller fuci and confervae, 
on which they feed. The dorsal fin is in the 
middle of the back; tail forked; scales 
minute. In taste, 1t resembles the smelt. 
This beautiful little fish, in June, and early 
in July, crowds into the shores of New- 
foundiand in countless myriads to spawn. 
Wherever there is a strip of beach at the 
head of a bay, every rolhing wave strews 
the sand with igri of ore pe 
ing and glancing in the sun ti e next 
wave sweeps them off and deposits a fresh 
multitude: the white foam, and the glit- 
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tering : colours of the fish, form a beautiful 
sight. 

Mr. Anspach, who resided in Conception 
Bay, thus describes the arrival of a capelin 
schule, or shoal :— 

“It is impossible to conceive, much more to de- 


scribe, the splendid appearance, on a beautiful moon- 
light night, at this time. Then rts vast surface is 


completely covered with myriads of fishes, of various 
kinds aad sizes, all actively engaged, either in pur- 
suing or avoiding each other; the whales, alternately 
rising and plunging, throwing into the air spouts of 
water; the cod-fish, bounding above the waves, and 
reflecting the light of the moon from their silvery 
surface; the capelins, hurrymg away m immense 
shoals, to seek a refuge on the shore, where each 
retirnng wave leaves multitudes ed ee upon the 
sand, an easy prey to the women and children, who 
stand there with barrows and buckets, ready to seize 
upon the precious and plentiful booty; whilst the 
fishermen, in their skiffs, with nets made for that 
purpose, are industriously employed in securing a 
sufficient quantity of this valuable bait for their 
fishery.” 

There are several varieties of the cod-fish 
on the Newfoundland shores ; the principal 
fish caught 1s hke the gadus morrhua of Lan- 
neeus, or ash-coloured cod; the gadus carbo- 
narius or coal cod (seyfish of Norway) 1s 
largely dispersed, and the best eating of the 
two; it sometimes weighs 20 or 30 pounds 
The fish caught on the bank are supposed to 
be better than the shore fish. The bait 
used for the cod, when taken with hook and 
hne, is the capelm ; when the capelin leaves 
in August, the young squids or cuttle-fish 
are caught up for bait, and when their season 
is over, the autumnal, or “ fall,’ herrmgs are 
used; shell-fish, both fresh and salted, 1s used 
for the hook. Sometimes food 1s so abundant, 
the fish will not bite, they are then taken 
with a jigger or plummet of lead, armed with 
hooks, and drawn quickly up and down in 
the water, by which the cod 1s attracted and 
struck with the hook as he swims round the 
jigger ; this mode 1s deemed objectionable, 
as more fish are wounded than caught In 
some places the cod is taken 1n nets or sieves 
The cod fishmg closes m September; the 
quantity one man may catch during the 
season 1s very great, as the fishers say they 
have the chance every day of catching five 
pounds worth of fish. A quintal of dry fish 
is made from about 800 weight of “ green” 
or fresh fish, and the quintal 1s worth about 
15s., consequently 1t would require a man to 
catch nearly a ton weight to produce a quan- 
tity of the value of £5: in other words he 
must catch 224 cod of an average weight 
of 10 pounds each, in one day. The wages 
are generally £20 for the summer, or five 
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or six active individuals club together and 
catch cod to the value of £100. Some 
families do not cure the fish themselves, but 
take it as it 1s caught to the stores of mer- 
chants, whose men cure it for the proprie- 
tors of the stores. Thecod constitutes the 
wealth of Newfoundland; notwithstanding 
the myriads which have been taken by 
Europeans during the last two centuries, 1t 
seems as abundant as when the banks were 
first visited. So prolific is the fish, that the 
spawn of a single cod 1f unmolested, would, 
it is supposed, im a few years fill the ocean. 
Salmon fishing is followed during the sum- 
mer by several familhes; the dog fish is 
caught for the sake of the oil contained in 
his iver; the herring fishery 1s mcreasing, 
and the capelin is used for the food of man, 
as well as for bait forthe cod. Of 22 known 
kinds of mackerel only one frequents the 
arctic regions. The yellow mackerel, which 
abounds in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 1s sup- 
posed to cross the Atlantic from the Afncan 
coast The gigantic mackerel or tunny fish 
is occasionally taken. Hernngs appear in 
vast numbers The mullet (mullen barba- 
tus and ruber), frequent the coasts. The 
lance 1s a long thin fish hke a sand eel; the 
sea on the banks sometimes seems alive 
with this httle creature, which serves many 
other fish for food. The lakes and nvers in 
the imtenor contain excellent fish, so that 
the mhabitants possess at least abundance 
of this description of food, on which all the 
animals in the island, from the cow down to 
the domestic poultry, feed. 

AGricutturE.—The governor, Sir G. Le 
Marchant, has devoted great attention to 
this subject; and his report to Earl Grey, 
in 1848, 1s very valuable. It shows that 
Newfoundland has not the inhospitable cli- 
mate and barren soil which has long been 
supposed peculiar to the place :— 

“It may be said that the cultivation of the soil 
made little or no progress in Newfoundland until 
after the peace with France in 1814. The sole 
occupation of the resident inhabitants was confined 
to the fishery, an opinion arto revailed, that 
the soil and climate raised impassable barners to 
agriculture It was further considered, that the en- 
couragement of settlement and agriculture, even if it 
were practicable, would be injurious to the interests 
of the fishery , in consequence, every obstruction and 
impediment was thrown in its way. It was an offence 
against the laws of the fishery to clear, to inhabit, 
or to cultivate the waste lands of Newfoundland 
Before that period there may have been some few 
gardens for vegetables, and a few spots of land cleared 
for raising potatoes. Farming, as an occupation, or 


as a means of employment or subsistence, was un- 
known. The first relaxation Was made in the olden 
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tem regarding the land in 1815, by governor Sir 
Eichard eats; he was authorized to e small 


ta of land, limited from two to four acres. Many 
ots of ground, now so valuable in the vicinity of St. 
John’s, were ted during his government. From 
1818 to 1824, governor Sir Charles Hamilton, the 
first resident governor, made some larger grants of 
land, and on more favourable terms. 

“Sir Thomas Cochrane commenced hie govern- 
ment in 1825, Immediately on his arrival he entered 
warmly into the subject of the agricultural improve- 
ments of the colony; made hberal grants of land 
from 500 to 250 acres. Dunng his government, the 
first main road that was opened in the island, the 
road from St. John’s to Portugal Cove, was projected 
and completed. Much land was cleared, and very 
considerable progress made in agricultural improve- 
ment. 

“His excellency Captain Prescott followed im his 
footsteps, he gave every facility and every encourage- 
ment in his power to the general clearance and culti- 
vation of the land. Through his recommendation to 
Her Majesty’s government, much of the obstructions 
that remained to the obtaining of land was removed, 
and it may be said, that dunng his government, hun- 
dreds of poor industrious persons were located on 
land which now affords a comfortable support to 
themselves and families. The large amount of ap- 
propniations, during his government, for the forma- 
tion of roads, greatly facilitated the progres of agni- 
culture, not only the margins of the vamous roads 
branching from St John’s, but likewise in Conception 
Bay, Trinity Bay, Bonavista, Ferryland, Prepassey, 
St. Mary’s, Placentia, Burin, and in all the inhabited 
districts of the island, no matter where, a road was 
opened; cultivation and population was certain to 
follow 1n its course. 

During the administration of his successor, Sir 
John Harvey, large votes were recommended to the 
Assembly for roads and bndges. These public 1m- 
provements rapidlv progressed, as a matter of course 
cultivation and settlement followed The land, par- 
ticularly m the neighbourhood of St John’s, doubled 
in value. Agriculture became a recognised and most 
important branch of industry, a source of employ- 
ment and subsistence to a large portion of the people 

‘‘ At present 1t will be scarcely considered neces- 
sary to adduce arguments or proofs as to the capa- 
bility of the soil of Newfoundland for agricultural 
purposes, as a general principle it may be safely laid 
down that in no case where due kill and industry 
have been employed, have they failed to repay the 
husbandman’s toil. Farms have been successfully 
cultivated in the districts of St. John’s, Tiimuity, Bo- 
navista, Conception Bay, St Mary’s, Placentia, Burin, 
Fortune Ba And in every part of the island, 
wheat, oats, barley, potatoes, turnips, have been pro- 
duced of the best quality. 

“‘It may be said without fear of contradiction that 
in no instance, when industry and skill have been 
used in clearing and cultivating the soil of Newfound- 
land, has it faled to make an ample recompense. 
The most successful cultivator 1s the man who works 
himself. The cultivators of small portions of ground 
were truly the pioneers, who were first in making in- 
roads on the wilderness. The judicious expenditure 
of capital will also meet a profitable and certain 
return. 

“When it is taken into consideration the diffi- 
culties and prejudices that the cultivator of the soil 
had to contend with, the surprise should be, not the 
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slow progress that agriculture has made, but that so 
much has been acsonmprubed. Necessity, more than 
choice, drove the inhabitants to the cultivation of the 
soil, As long as the fisheries made such profitable 
returns, and enabled the fisherman to support himeelf 
and family for the whole year from the fruits of a few 
months” employment in the fishery, he never would 
voluntarily turn to the laborious task of clearing the 
wilderness The unequal competition of the French 
and the Americans reduced the profits in the fishery ; 
it scarcely paid its own expenses. The only alter- 
native left to the inhabitants was either to ee 
or to cultivate the soil. Whatever proportion of the 
fisheries that remain to the British has been pre- 
served by the auxihary support which the inhabitants 
were enabled to obtain from the cultivation of the soil. 
“ The cost of grubbing up and cultivating the waste 
land of this country must necessanly v much 
ne to the quality and condition of the land 
itself and its locality That in the vicinity of the 
town of St John’s has more of rocks and stones on 
the surface than in some other parts of the district, 
and the cost of grubbmng, clearing rocks and stones, 
burning stumps and roots, ploughing, harrowimg, and 
manuring for a crop cannot be safely calculated at 
less than £13 sterling per acre, out of which may be 
deducted the net value of a fair crop of oats, potatoes, 
or turnips, which the land will yield the frst year 
from the manure and burnt ashes In some other 
parts of the district land may be doubtless grubbed 
up and cultivated at much less expense, being com- 
paratively free from stones, and requiring httle labour 
previously to the plough being used. It may be 
observed that the land m this portion of the island is, 
generally speaking, of a hight, gravelly nature, easy 
to work and cultivate, soun warming with the heat 
of the summer, and quick ix forcing forward the 
crops when planted. On the other hand, 1t appears 
to require a liberal supply of manure to put it in con- 
dition, and from its porous nature, repeated applica- 
tions of manure are desirable until the land 1s laid 
down to grass, which yields crops of hay, of great 
abundance, as also of excellent quality. hen 
again ploughed, it 1s generally much improved in 
texture and quality, and will carry grain crops well, 
especially if a small supply of lime be harrowed into 
the surface, for this latter article is at present too 
dear to admit of the free use of it as in England 
At no distant period it may be hoped we shall have 
plenty of lime brought from other parts of the coun- 
try, where it exists In great abundance 
“The grain crops of last year, though in some in- 
stances sown late, all answered remarkably well. The 
governor was assured on authority that could be 
relied on, that on one of the farms in the vicinity of 
this town, two bushels and two gallons of beer barley 
were, on the 19th May, sown upon three-quarters 
of an acre of potato land, and from it were threshed 
42 bushels of excellent quality, being at the rate of 
56 bushels per acre. Of which 30 bushels were sold 
at 5s currency per bushel for malting and brewing, 
and the crop paid the party better than any crop 
grown on an equal space of land- for many years. 
eat has also been known on another farm in this 
neighbourhood to produce at the rate of 50 bushels 
per acre, and this is a heavy crop for any country. 
is large produce may be in a great degree attri- 
buted to the repeated applications of fish and other 
manures to the previous crops of potatoes. 
“In the past year, 1796 acres of land have been 
sold, the price at auction averaging about 10s. per 
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aere. The number of separate grants, into which 
these lands were divided, amounted to 176. Large 
supplies of seed (wheat, barley, and oats,) have been 


imported by the government, as well as vegetable 
various sorts of garden seeds; these will be dis- 


tributed in the course of this spring amongst the 
cultivators of land in the colony; and a committee 
of gentlemen is arp to whom such distnbution 
has been entrusted. In the hope of adding a stimulus 
and an encouragement to the further cult:vation of 
the soil, as also of inducing the working farmers to 
avail themselves of these opportunities, prizes have 
been offered for the clearance and planting of new 

irgin land; as also for the best crops of wheat, 
barley, and oats. 

“Two mulls, adapted for the grinding of meal as 
well as grain, have likewise, with the assistance of 
government, been established; the one in this town, 
and the other in Conception Bay. By a steady per- 
severance on the part of the people in the prosecution 
of measures such as these, abundance and plenty will 
again be restored to this island, and the more general 
extension of agriculture will, I am confident, be 
attended with vast benefits to the present and future 
generations of Newfoundland. 

“ Horticultural —It has been fiequently remarked 
by strangers as well as residents, that the culinary 
vegetables grown here are not inferior to the best of 
their kinds in Europe, doubtless owing to the rapidity 
with which vegetation takes place, when the fngid 
temperature of winter is dispelled by the genial heat 
of summer weather, a change which, some seasons, 
occurs very suddenly. All ordimary garden vege- 
tables are grown with as little trouble as in England. 
Among those most commonly cultivated are lettuce, 
endive, radish, asparagus, seakale, beets, turnips, 
cabbages, cauliflowers, peas, beans, both French and 
broad, all of which attain maturity with common 
care, although, in very few instances, have they much 
of that skill and good management bestowed upon 
them which, in gardens in England, appears almost 
a matter of course. 

“Melons and cucumbers are grown every year in 
shght hotbeds, and the latter may be transplanted 
from the seed-bed to the open air, where they will 
generally produce abundantly. Turnips, cabbages, 
and all of the Brassica tmbe, have, in the early 
stages, numerous enemies in the turnip-fly, cater- 
pulars, &e , but, independently of this, the climate 
and soil are fitted to produce large crops of them 
It may be observed, that many of the perennial and 
other herbaceous plants of Britain bear the severity 
of the Newfoundland winter well, among which ma 
be mentioned the polyanthus, pansy, and sweet W1l- 
liam, also pinks and carnations generally , and among 
bulbous roots, all kinds of hly, even the white lily, 
tulp, hyacinths, &c , are rarely known to fail, though 
kept in the ground all winter. - 

‘Of fruit trees, those of the more hardy kinds, 
and which produce their fruit at an early season, of 
course answer best. The climate is well adapted to 
gooseberries and currants of every variety, and they 

roduce abundant crops almost invariably. The 
insect tribe alone seems inimical to them, and the 
trees are frequently divested of their foliage by cater- 
pillars, except in low or moist situations, where these 
trees generally succeed best. Cherries of most kinds 
also the climate, and produce well; but the 
Kentish #nd Mayduke may be relied on as standing 
the climate, and bearing fruit as well as in England. 

«With respect to apples, pears, and plums, the 
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early varieties only may be considered as well adapted. 
Plums of many kinds, and damaons have been grown 
for many years in Conception Bay, as well as in St. 


John’s. e earliest kinds ripen, and the late sorts 
answer for culinary purposes. berries and straw- 


berries succeed as well here as in any country; they 
are, 1n fact, indigenous, and are found wild in con- 
siderable quantities. The cultivated kinds rarely, if 
ever, fail to yield fruit, and the strawberries are 
remarkable for abundant produce and fine flavour.” 


The honourable P. Morns, treasurer of 
Newfoundland, who has paid much attention 
to the affairs of the island, says, in refer- 
ence to tillage— 


“ Tfeagriculture has rapidly advanced in the worst 
and most sterle part of the island, and has been found 
most remunerative to those engaged m it, there can 
he no doubt of it succeeding in parts where the sor 
and climate are more favourable. The question does 
not rest on speculation or problematical opimions. 
Some of the finest and most productive farms are in 
successful occupation and cultivation in the vanous 
remote districts of the island. 

“ The best practical proof of the capabilities of the 
soul of Newfoundland for agricultural purposes 1s to 
be found in the census returns of 1836 and 1845. 

‘“‘ There 1s no means of accurately ascertaining the 
extent of land cultivated and annual produce before 
the year 1836, in which year, under a local Act, the 
followmg returns were made — 

RETURNS FOR 1836. 
24,117 acres of land in possession 
11,0623 ditto in cultivation, at £20 per acre £221,250 


1,559 horses, at £10... . . . . « . # 15,590 
5,832 neat cattle, at £5... . . . ~~ @©§©29,160 
6,923 sheep, at 208, . . 2. 2. 2 2 sw 2,943 
3,155 hogs, at 30s. 2. 2. ee 4,379 

Goats not taken in the return of the year, 
say 4,000 at20s. . . 2. 2 2 « 4,000 
£277,322 
Annual Produce. ———. 

1,168,127 bushels of potatoes, equal to 
467,250 4-5 barrels, at 5s. . . . . . £116,812 
10,310 bushels of grain, at3s. . . . . 1,546 
6,975 tons of hay, at £5 a, rate <a> obs, 38 34,875 
Increase of stock, calves, sheep, &c., &c. . 8,000 
Milk, butter, &c, &e. . . . «© © « «@ 20,000 
Vegetables, garden stuffs, &. . . 10,000 
£191,233 


RETURNS FOR 1845. 
83,4352 acres of land 1n possession. 
29,6561 acres of land im cultivation, at £20 £598,125 
2,409 horses, at £10. . See Tak, ake 24,090 





8,135 neat cattle, at £5... .. 40,675 
5,750 sheep, at 208s. 2. . . 2. 6 2 6 5,750 
5,077 hogs, at 308s... 1 we ww 7,618 
5,791 goats, at 20s. . . 2 1 6 2 ew 6,791 

£682,046 

Annual Produce. 

341,341 barrels of potatoes, at 5s. . 85,535 
11,695 bushels of grain, at 3s. . . 1,754 
11,013 tons of hay and fodder, at £5 55,065 
Increase of stock, calves, sheep, &c. 15,000 
Malk, butter, poultry, eggs, &c. 30,000 
Garden stuffs, vegetables, &c.. . . 15,000 

£202,354 
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Estimated value of Land tn cultivation, and Agré- 
cultural Stock, showing the tnerease in nine years.— 
Estimated value of land in cultivation, and i 
tural stock, in 1836, £277,675 10s.; estimated value 
of land in cultivation, and agncultural stock, in 1845, 
£677,046 10s. Increase in value of land in cultiva- 
tion, and agricultural stock, in nine years, from 1836 
to 1845, £399,371. Annual a sy for the year 
1836, £191,234 4s.; annual produce for the year 1846, 
£202,354 10s. Increase in annual value of produce, 
£11,120 6s. 

“ There must be some material error in the returns, 
either for the year 1836 or 1845, in respect to the 
produce. In the former year, with only 11,0623 
acres of land in cultivation, the quantity of potatoes 
is given at 467,250,485 barrels, In 1845, with 29656} 
acres in cultivation, there is given only 341,341 bar- 
rels, showing a deficiency of potatoes in the latter 
year to the extent of 125,909 barrels, which, valuin 
at 5s. per barrel, amounts to £31,975 5s This, adde 
to the estimated value of the annual produce for 
1845, ale Yeas the potato crop of that year to 
have equalled the produce for 1836, and there is no 
doubt whatever of it having far exceeded it, the an- 
nual value of agricultural productions for 1845 would 
amount to the sum of £233,329 15s. 

“The produce may appear excessive in reference to 
the limited amount of and in cultivation; but it 
must be taken into account that a great portion of it 
is cultivated as garden ground, highly manured with 
fish offal. The produce is abundant, particularly of 
potatoes, the great object with all the small occu- 

1ers, who compose a vast majority of the whole. 
The estimate of the value of land, at £20 per acre, 
and of stock, without taking mto account the Jand in 
occupation but not cleared, nearly £700,000, would 
startle those who have not turned their attention to 


LAND IN CULTIVATION, 


STOCK, AND PRODUCE. 


the subject, It is a curiousfact, but not more eurious 
than true, that the depression of the fisheries, and 
the consequent distress of the people of Newfound- 
land, have forced into existence, a capital, a perma- 
nent capital, almost equal in amount to the whole 
value of ships, boats, and fishery stock, in the palmy 
days of monopoly, at any period for centuries past. 

at has yet been done only forms a nucleus for 
further advancement; and, in all probability, before 
another quarter of a century passes over the heads of 
the present generation, the agricultural capital of 
Newfoundland, with other products of industry, will 
exceed many times the amount of any capital in- 
vested in the fisheries; and what is better, unlike 
that capital, it cannot, Hobe alee in bulk, be 
removed by migratory birds of passage, to increase 
the stock and improve the condition ef every other 
country but that in which it was produced.” 


The total number of acres of land granted 
is about 23,400; and sold, 11,528. The 
quantity ungranted cannot be correctly ascer- 
tanned. The number of grants under 100 
acres, in 1848, in the central district, was 
50, acres, 947. Northern, 10; acres, 242. 
Southern, 15; acres, 152. The census of 
1836 states the number of horses then in 
the island, 1,551; neat cattle, 6,136; sheep, 
2,995; hogs, 3,261. The returns of produce 
are 1mperfectly given for the several districts. 

The census of 1845 does not supply any 
information relative to the quantity of land 
under different crops; but it furmshes the 
following detail :— 


Acres Straw 
District. under sbi! Horses paar Sheep | Goats Oats Potatoes | Hay and 
crop Fodder 
Bushels | Bushels | Tons | Tons 
St. John’s ‘ - {19,099 | 41,078 771 | 1,307 228 11,125 | 3,346 48,543 | 3,469 844 
Conception Bay 3,798 | 4,579 949 | 1,576 | 2,243 | 2,944 | 6,788 | 152,878 | 2,108 221 
Trinity Ba i 1,079 399 121 997 179 187 8 29,628 516 3 
Bonavista Bay. . 612 196 52 505 243 680 272 25,971 356 14 
Twillingate and Fogo 406 181 5 276 38 338 14 13,682 51 2 
Ferryland . . . . .{| 1,202] 1,073 176 607 315 276 556 28,556 878 37 
Placentia and St. Mary’s | 2,200; 2,072 245 | 1,618 | 1,938 226 588 28,759 | 1,557 16 
Burin. . . .. . «| 1,847 484 85 889 127 8 20 11,081 777 —_ 
Fortune Bay . ‘ 212 115 5 | 360} 439 7 3 2,067 | 174 23 
Totals . . |29,654} 52.605 | 2,409 | 8,135 | 5,750 | 5,791 | 11,695 | 341,165 | 9,886 | 1,127 





There is no established market for agri- 
ealtural produce, and comparatively httle is 
sold, the greater part beg consumed by 
the growers. The average value of the crops 
is—oats, 2s. to 2s. 6d.; potatoes, 1s. 3d. to 
ls. 9d.; turnips, 1s. to ls. 3d. per bushel; 
hay, £4 to £5 per ton; outer fodder, 50s. to 
£38 per ton. 

In 1776 a copper mine was discovered 
and worked for a short, time near Shoal 
Bay, about 15 miles from St. John’s. ‘Some 
quarries of limestone have also been found ; 
in one at Canada harbour, on what is called 





the French coast, the stone is said to be of 
excellent quality. 

Manufactures.—The number of vessels 
built at St. John’s, m 1848, was 19; ton- 
nage, 794. There are in the capital two 
corn mills, ohe saw and one hone mill, a gas 
manufactory, an iron foundry, and a brewery. 

Prices of produce and merchandize in 
1848.—Wheaten flour, per bushel, 35s. to 
40s.; wheaten bread, per Ib., 2d.; horned 
cattle, £8 to £12; horses, £15; sheep, 15s. 
in July, 35s. in January; goata, 20s. to 25s. ; 
swine, 6d. per lb.; milk, per quart, 3}d. to 
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5d4.; butter, fresh, ls. 6d. to 2s.; ditto salt,’ 


9d.; cheese, 5d.; beef, 5d. to 7d.; mutton, 
6d. to 8d.; pork, 5d. to 7d. 7 Ib. ; rice, 
258, to 288. per cwt.; coffee, 7d.; tea, 2s. per 
lb.; sugar, 35s. per cwt.; salt, 7s. Gd. to 10s 
for 8 bushels; wine, per gallon, 7s. 6d.; 
brandy, 12s. 6d. to 14s. 6d.; beer, per hogs- 
head, 60s.; tobacco, 7d. to 8d. per Ib. 

Wages for labour.—Domestic, £20 to £30 
per annum; predial, £18 to £25; trades, 
5s. to 6s. 6d. per diem. 

Fisheries.—The official report of the gover- 
nor, in 1848, on the subject, contams some 
interesting facts; and first with regard to the 


seal fishery :— 


“‘The capture of the seal for the sake of its skin, 
and the oi] that is produced from its fat, has been 
an object to the inhabitants from its earliest settle- 
ment, either by means of nets along its shores, or by 
vessels proceeding to the fields of ice that annually 
drift’ from the arctic regions No date can be as- 
signed when nets were first introduced ; but the fishery 
by this means was carried on to some considerable 
extent on that part of the eastern coast which was 
ceded to the French at the close of the last war, but 
now very few establishments exist in Newfoundland; 
hut there are still some of considerable extent on the 
coasts of Labrador, and in the straits of Belle Isle. 

“The prosecution of the seal fishery by vessels 1s 

uite of a modern date, it being only 54 years ago 
that the first vessel sailed on this expedition, and 1t 
has in this short period arrived at its present extent, 
and now gives employment to near 11,000 men, actu- 
ally engaged in a. the seal, and employs 340 
vessels, of the aggregate burthen of 29,800 tons, new 
measurement In 1793 a merchant of St John’s 
commenced it by fitting out two small vessels, of 
about 45 tons each, which sailed the first week in 
April, and were very successful, one returning with 
over 800 seals, and the other with not quite so many 

“In the year 1796 four vessels sailed from St 
John’s, and a few from Conception Bay, originally 
the vessels engaged in this fishery were of a small 
description, even open boats that were employed in 
the cod fishery of 30 tons, and even less, were sent 
out on this hazardous voyage, and a few rarely ex- 
ceeded 50 tons, with a crew of 11 men, but they 
cfooguag & increased in size, and the number of hands 
sent in them In fact there was for a long period a 
prejudice of employing vessels over 60 tons, as they 
were considered too large and too heavy to prosecute 
the fishery successfully; this prejudice existed even 
so late as the year 1825, when two vessels of 120 tons 
each were built m Conception Bay expressly for the 
seal fishery. Both of these vessels were very fortu- 
nate the first time of going out; one bringing home 
m the spring of the year 1826, 6,666 se&ls, and the 
other 5,828 seals. 

“This seems to have set the question as regarded 
size at rest, and from that period the old class vessels. 
of small tonnage, have been gradually superseded by 
those of a larger class. The vessels now engaged in 
the seal fishery are many of them over 115 tons, new 
measurement; or 140, old measurement; very few, 
indeed, now going out go small as 80 tons, new mea 
surement. 

“This fishery is now of very great importance to 
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the inhabitants of this colony; for besides employing 
11,000 men in actually catching the seals, it gives 
employment to almost every class of mechanics, as 
well as common labourers, in manufacturing the 
seals, the value of which, in the spring of the past 
year, exceeded £214,000 Its great value may be 
well imagined, when the shortness of the period of 
this fishery 1s considered; these large sums being 
realized within the space of six weeks. 

‘The usual time of leaving for the ice is from the 
Ist to the 10th of March, if the vessels can get out, 
though formerly no vessel thought of leaving before 
the 25th of March to the 10th of Apnl e crews 
are shipped on shares, each man being directly mter- 
ested in the quantity of seals caught: they pay the 
owner @ sum varying from 108. to 35s. for bein 
allowed to proceed in the vessel, which 18 call 
berth-money , each man has to find a gun, or to pay 
the hire of one, and also has to find 26 sticks of fire- 
wood for fuel while on the voyage. The owner of 
the vessel receives one-half the seals brought home in 
the vessel for fitting her out, &c, with all necessary 
material; the other half is taken by the crew, and 
equally divided among them according to the number, 
the owner receiving the master’s share, who 1s paid 
by the owner 4d to 6d for each seal the vessel brings 
in, or ls to ls 3d. per cwt, according to the agree- 
ment that may be made between them previous to the 
commencement of the voyage 

“The vessels in Conception Bay are insured in 
mutual societies, that 18, a certain number of owners 
enter into an agreement with each other that they 
will pay all losses that may occur to each other’s 
vesrele during the season ‘There are two of this 
description now in Conception Bay, one at Harbour 
Grace, the other at Brigus Each one has a secretary, 
who keeps the records of the society, for which he is 
paid 15s for each vessel insured There are also 
three surveyors to inspect the vessels previous to pro- 
ceeding on the voyage, and to see they are properly 
equipped to encounter its dangers they are paid 
a small sum for their services The insurance in the 
Brigus society has been very hght indeed, only five 
vessels having been lost since the year 1833, whereas 
the Harbour Grace society has been very unfortunate 
lately, the losses being very heavy ‘The vessels of 
St John’s are insured in a society, and a certain pre- 
mium 1s charged each vessel, according to her class.” 


The fishmg or catching of the seals 1s an 
extremely hazardous employment ; the ves- 
sels are from 60 to 150 tons, with crews of 
from 16 to 30 men each, provided with fire- 
arms, &c., to kill the seal, and poles to de- 
fend their vessels from the pressure of the 
ice. In the beginning of March, the crews 
of the vessels in their respective harbours 
collect on the ice with hatchets, saws, &c., 
and cut two lines in the frozen surface, wide 
enough apart to allow their schooners to pass 
—an operation of great labour, as after the 
thick flakes have been sawn or cut through, 
they have to be pushed beneath the firm ice 
with long poles The vessels then get out 
to sea,-1f possible, through the openings, and 
work their penlous way to windward of the 
vast fields of ice, until they arrive at one 
covered with the animals of which they are 
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in quest, and which is termed a seal meadow. 
The seals are attacked by the fishers, or, 
more properly speaking, hunters, with fire 
arms, or generally with short heavy batons, 
a blow of which on the nose is imstantly 
fatal. The hooded seals sometimes draw 
their hoods, which are shot-proof, over their 
heads. The large ones frequently turn on 
the men, especially when they have young 
ones beside them, and the piteous cries and 
moans of the latter are truly distressing to 
those who are not accustomed to the m- 
mense slaughter which 1s attended with so 
great a profit. The skins, with the fat sur- 
rounding the bodies, are stripped off together, 
and the carcases left on the ice. The winter 
tenants on the Labrador eoast say the young 
seal 1s excellent eating. The pelts or scalps 
are carned to the vessels, whose situation 
during a tempest is attended with fearful 
danger; many have been known to be crushed 
to pieces by the ice closing onthem. Storms 
during the dark night, among vast icebergs, 
can only be imagined by a person who has 
been on alee shore m a gale of wind; but 
the hardy seal hunters seem to court such 
hazardous adventures. 

In 1834 the number of vessels employed 
in the seal fishery was 353, of which 120 
were from St. John’s. The number of seals 
caught was: m 1831, 744,000; in 1882, 
523,000; m 1833, 438,000; in 1834, 401,000. 


Number of Vessels sarling for the Seal Fishery, 








Spring, 1847. 

Districts Vessels | Tonnage Men 

St. John’s . ... . 95 9,353 3,215 
Bngus .... . 66 5,010 2,111 
Carbonear . . . 54 4,634 1,672 
Harbor Grace . Bis 51 5,084 1 684 
Ports to the Northward . 74 5,803 2,123 
Total 340 | 29,884 | 10,805 


Number of Seals caught, Spring. 1847. 


Fishing Stations Seals caught 
Manufactured in St John’s . . oe 334,270 
ene a Career: 15916 

Total number caught . . 455,180 


; ing, 
ergata Sr} esas 


“ Cod F -—The extraordi abundance of 
cod fish on the banks and shores of Newfoundland 
was speedily ascertained after the discovery of the 

| island in the year 1479. The fishery in 1626 was 
| rapidly growing into importance, and at that time 
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the island began to su the demand in Spain and 
Italy. At the close o the late war the fisheries rose 
to a pitch of prosperity quite unprecedented, the ex- 
rts in the year 1814 amounting to £2,831,538. 
en, however, Leys was restored, the British 
government conceded to France her extensive rights 
of fishing amie | as they stood at the commencement 
of the war; and now, owing to the large bounties 
with which that government supports and encourages 
their fisheries, we are obliged to compete with them 
on very unequal terms in the suppl of foreign 
markets, so much so that the British Bank Fishe 
has ceased to exist, and the fisheries have dwindl 
down to an open boat in-shore fishery, and even that 
is year after year getting worse, and has ceased to 
give the remunerative employment to those engaged 
in it, as was the case in bygone years. 

“The cod fishery opens at the beginning of June, 
and lasts till about the middle of October, and may 
be said to form the staple occupation of the inhab- 
itants of this colony; 1t 1s prosecuted by the planters 
and their assistant fishermen, who form one of the 
two classes of this community; they hve under the 
control and influence of the other class, the mer- 
chant, on whom they are solely dependent for the 
supphes and requisite means for pursuing their calling. 

“By the census of 1845 the planters, fishermen, 
and ener amounted in number to 18,503 - 
sons, and their boats, which are divided into ee 
classes according to the burthen of fish they can 
carry, amounted to 10,089; the divisions being— 
8,092 boats, carrying from 4 to 15 quintals of fish ; 
1,025 boats, from 15 to 30 quintals; and 972 boats, 
from 30 quintals upwards 

“The quantity of dried cod fish exported in the 
year 1847 was 837,973 quintals, the value of which 
may be estimated at £489,940 The liver of the cod 
yields a large quantity of oil, which is extracted from 
it by natural heat, no other preparation being neces- 
sary than merely putting it into casks, and when it is 
fully decayed drawing off the oil A quintal of good 
fish will yield more than a gallon of oil, but the pro- 
duce of the season 1s not more than 80 gallons to 100 
quintals of fish The quantity of cod oil exported 
in the past year was 2,369 tuns, the value of which 
may be estimated at £60,329. 


There are, as above stated, an immense 
number of boats of different descriptions 
engaged m the shore fishery; viz. punts, 
skiffs, jacks, or jackasses, western boats, and 
shallops, employing from one to seven men 
each, according to their size, and the dis- 
tance they may have to sail before they 
reach their respective fishing grounds. The 
punts and small boats are generally manned 
by two persons, and occupied in fishing 
within a very short distance of the harbour, 
or circles to which they belong; the skiffs, 
carrying three or four hands, proceed to 
more distant stations, sometimes twenty or 
thirty miles; the western boats are 
than skiffs, and usually fish off Cape St. 
Mary’s, off the entrance of a bay so named; 
the shallops are still larger craft, but now 
almost obsolete: some of this latter class 
have been known to admeasure 50 or 60 
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tons each. The punts and skiffs, consti- 
tuting what is termed a “ Moaquito fleet,’ 
start at the earliest dawn of day, and pro- 
ceed to the fishing grounds, when the cod 
are expected in great abundance, for at 
certain seasons they congregate and swim in 
shoals, and are not unfrequently as capn- 
cious in their resort as the winds which are 
said to influence their movements: these 
boats generally land their cargoes at the 
“stage” at least once a day, usually in the 
evening, except it be in the height of the 
season, during capelin time, when they may 
occasionally load twice a day; the western 
boats and shallops split and salt their fish 
abroad, and return to their respective har- 
bours when they may have expended all 
their salt, or loaded their craft. 

The stage 1s erected on posts, and juts out 
into the sea, far enough to allow the boats 
to come close to its extremity, for the ready 
discharge of their cargoes, it 1s generally 
covered over, as the rain will injure the fish, 
and on the same platform 1s the salt house, 
with the benches for the cut-throat, header, 
splitter, and salter, the two latter having in 
im pont of wages the precedence, and the 
two former being on a par. 

Having thus explained the method of 
cod-fishing, 1t remains only to describe the 
manner of curmg. JHach salting-house 1s 
provided with one or more tables, around 
which are placed wooden seats and leathern 
aprons for the cut-throats, headers, and 
sphtters. The fish having been thrown from 
the boats, a man is generally employed to 
pitch them with a pike from the stage upon 
the table before the cut-throat, who rips 
open the bowels, and having also nearly 
severed the head from the body, he passes it 
along the table to his mght-hand neighbour, 
the header, whose business 1s to pull off the 
head, and tear out the entrails; from these 
he selects the liver, and in some instances 
the sound; the head and entrails being 
precipitated through a trunk into a flat- 
bottomed boat placed under the stage, and 
taken to the shore for manure; the liver 
is thrown into a cask exposed to the sun, 
where it distils mmto oil, and the remaining 
blubber is boiled to procure an oil of infe- 
rior quality, and the sounds, if intended for 
preservation, are salted. After having un- 
dergone this operation, the cod 1s next 
passed across the table to the splitter, who 
cuts out the back bone, as low as the navel, 
in the twinkling of an eye. 

With such amazing celerity is the ope- 
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ration of heading, splitting, and salting per- 
formed, that it is not an unusual thing to 
see ten codfish decapitated, their entrails 
thrown into the sea, and their back bones 
torn out, in the short space of one minute 
and a half. The sphtter receives the highest 
wages, and holds a rank next to the master 
of the voyage; but the salter 1s also a person 
of great consideration, upon whose skill the 
chief preservation of the cod depends 

For the next process, the cod are carried 
in hand barrows to the salter, by whom 
they are spread in layers upon the top of 
each other, with a proper quantity of salt 
between each layer. 

In this state the fish continue for a few 
days, when they are again taken in barrows 
to a square flat wooden trough (commonly 
called the ram’s horn, supposed to be a 
corrupt term from the French verb Réencer,) 
full of holes, which 1s suspended from the 
stage head m the sea. The washer stands 
up to his knees in this trough, and rubs the 
salt and shme off the cod with a soft mop. 
The fish are then taken to a convenient 
spot, and piled up to drain; and the heap 
thus formed is called a “ water-horse” On 
the followmg day or two the cod arc re- 
moved to the fish flakes, where they are 
spread mm the sun to dry, and from thence- 
forward they are kept constantly turned 
durmg the day, and pied up im small 
heaps called faggots at might The upper 
fish are always laid with their bellies down- 
wards, so that the skins of their backs an- 
swer the purpose of thatch to keep the 
lower fish dry. 

By degrees the size of these faggots is 
increased, until at length, mstead of small 
parcels, they assume the form of large cir- 
cular stacks or piles; and in this state the 
cod are left for a few days, as the fishermen 
say, to “sweat.” The process of curing 1s 
now nearly complete, and the fish exposed 
one or twice to the sun are afterwards stored 
up in warehouses, lying ready for exportation. 

There are three qualities of cured cod- 
fish in Newfoundland. They are distin- 
guished by the titles of merchantable fish, 
Madeira, and West India fish. Merchant- 
able fish are those cured in the best possible 
manner, and having no apparent defect 
Madeira are those having some slight blem- 
ish on the face, occasioned by an undue 
quantity of salt, or beg sun-burnt ; West 
India having, in addition to the defect of 
the Madeira, some cracks in the middle, or 
broken at the fins. 
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Merchantable fish are generally shipped 
for the Spanish, Portuguese, Itahan, and 
South American markets. Madeira and 
West India fish are supplied to the West 
Indies, and of late years a considerable 
quantity has been annually exported to the 
southern and western counties of Ireland. 
The west of England also consumes no un- 
important quantity of salted cod annually. 
Madeira is ls. a quintal under Merchant- 
able, and 1s. 6@ more than West India. 

It will be evident, when the foregomg 
statements are examined, that the cod fish- 
enies of Newfoundland are to England 
more precious than the mines of Peru and 
Mexico; and, im truth, if we consider the 
vast quantities of fish annually drawn from 
the banks and adjacent coast, 1t will be 
found that as the mere representative value 
of gold, their worth far exceeds that of the 
precious metals, to say nothing of the im- 
portance of the subject in a maritime, com- 
mercial, and political pomt of view. 

“ Herring Fishery —Though the shores of New- 
foundland swarm with herrings from March to Decem- 
ber, yet the curing of these valuable fish has been in 
a certain degree totally neglected, tnough there 1s no 
country 1n the world better adapted for prosecuting 
this fishery with success. I1 1s the opinion of many 
persons well versed in the trade, that if proper atten- 
tion was paid to it, and more care used in curing 
them than there 1s at present, im a few years the 
fishery would rise to such an importance, as not 
merely to be an auxilary to the cod fishery as 1t 1s at 
present, but that 1t would almost rival it In the past 
year the number of barrels exported was 9,907, and 
their value may be estimated at £5,111 

“Salmon Fishery —TYhe salmon fishery has been 
carried on in this country from its earliest discovery, 
and nearly to the same extent as it 1s at present 
The export of them has ranged from 2,500 to 5,000 
tierces of 300 Ibs each for the past 50 years, though 
that 1s not near half the quantity caught, as a great 
deal of salmon 1s shipped at the Labrador and parts 
of Newfoundland, the accounts of which do not pass 
through the Custom House, being sold generally to 
American traders, who buy them loose from 18s. to 
25s per 100 lbs. The number of barrels exported in 
the past year was 4,917, the value of which may be 
taken at £9,782. 


The fisheries employed and produced as 
follows :— 

















Employed Produce 
Years 
No of Quintals} Tunsof | Tuns of 
Boats| Pons | Men | ce Fish Ee Oil |Seal O:l 
In 1820 | 107 | 5,796| 275] 810,074! 4,487 2,219 
» 1821 | 756 |43,542 |10,799 No Returns 8,761 


The quintal of fish was then estimated at 
8s. to 12s.; train oil at £18 to £20 per tun; 
seal ditto, £21 to £25. 

The following tables, exhibiting a com- 
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parative statement of the quantity and value 
of the staple articles of produce exported in 
three years, will best show the items in 
which this deficiency occurs :— 

















Quantity, 
Years | Dried Fish | Oils {Seal Skins|Salmon.|Hernngs 
Quuntals Tung Number |Tierces | Barrels 
1845 | 1,000,233 | 8,670 | 352,202| 3,645 | 20,903 
1846 | 879,015 | 7,507 | 265,169| 5,201] 12,119 
Barrels 
1847 837,973 8,624 | 486,831 | 4,917] 9,907 
Value. 
£ £ | £ £ £ 
1845 | 596,990 | 243,646! 40,123 | 12,794] 11,234 
1846 | 504,008 | 182,974] 29,500 | 10,598) 6,876 
1847 | 489,940 | 229,185! 46,280 | 9,782} 5,111 


The following abstract of a report on the 
French fisheries in Newfoundland, prepared 
by direction of the collector of her majesty’s 
customs in Newfoundland, is worthy of con- 
sideration :— 


“The five years’ average of fish taken, say 1831 to 
1835 inclusive, at the F) ench shore, on the banks and 
in the neighbourhood of St Pierre and Miquelon, did 
not exceed 300,000 quintals, which, in 1835, was thus 
disposed of —27,000 was sent to Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, 40,000 nearly was sent to the French célonies 
in the West Indies, 170,000 consumed in France; 
and 63,000 sent to France in a green state and re- 
exported total, 300,000 quintals. 

“The amount of premiums, drawbacks, and boun- 
ties, granted 1n support of the French fisheries in 
1835, was £883,000 sterling, or nearly 20,000,000 
francs Premiums from 100 to 500, and, in many in- 
stances, so high as 1,000 francs a man, were granted. 
The number of fishermen employed was 6,200 

“The bounty on fish re-exported from France to 
the French colonies in the West Indies, was ;0 francs, 
33s 4d a quintal It was shortly after that period 
reduced, and now remains at 24 francs. On fish sent 
direct to foreign ports in the Mediterranean a bounty 
of 12 francs (10s.) is paid, and on re-exportation ‘ 
from France to foreign ports, or m crossipg the fron- 
tier by land into Spain, 10 francs, 8s. 4d. e largest 
premium granted a French fisherman does not at 
present, m any instance, exceed 150 francs. 

“In the year 1845 the number of French vessels 
which arnved at St. Pierre was 197; tons, 28,750; 
foreign vessels arriving at St Pierre, 1845,—119; 
total arriving at St. Pierre, 316; value of cargoes, 
£49,538. 

“The number of French vessels e ed fishing on 
the Banks and baited at St. Pierre 1845, 104; 16,750 
tons; 2,601 men. . 

“ The quantity of fish taken by French vessels on 
the Banks alone, and baited at St. Pierre in 1845, was 
208,900 quintals; caught in the neighbourhood of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, 48,000; total, 256,900 quintals. 

“The fish taken on the French shore is not in- 
cluded in the above quantity of 256,900 quintals; but 
it will be seen that the fishery at St. Pierre m 1845, 
was only 43,100 quintals short of the whole catch, 


including the French shore, in 18365. 
‘“‘ Of the last-mentioned quantity (48,000 quintals) 
taken in the neighbourhood of St. Pierre and uelon, 
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nearly one-half was taken on the British fishing- 


ground, 

“The catch, as regards the fishery at St. Pierre, 
1845, was thus dis of :—48,000 were sent direct 
to the French colonies in the West Indies; 119,000 
consumed in France; 68,000 sent to France in a 


reen state, and re-exported; and 31,900 to Spain, 


be a and Italy: total, 256,900 : Gegrra 
“The quantity of herrings supplied the French, 
1845, and used as bait on the — 
‘Say 25 vessels, averaging each 110 bris. —2730 
” 25 ”? ”? 9 100 9 2500 
” 25 % bd ” 80 ? 2040 
» 29 55 99 ” 69 , 2000 
104 vessels. Total . 9270 bris 
“ The 


s ergaad of capelin taken to the Banks and 
used as bait, is, as compared with herrings, in the 
proportion of a hogsliead to a barrel—one hogshead 
of capelin being equivalent to one barrel of herrings ; 
thus the quantity of capelin consumed by the French 
on the Banks in 18485, was 9,270 hhds., or 20,858 
barrels, to which must be added 4,000 barrels used on 
the shore fishery, making in the whole 24,858 barrels. 
“For many seasons past, until 1846, the quantity 
of capelin annually SUPE 
our Cahrinea was not less than 20,000 barrels Up 
to the first of July last, capelin was in abundance at 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, a very unusual circum- 
stance, which 1s attributed to a prevalence of southerly 
and easterly winds It was not therefore in demand 
at St. Pierre up to that date, and subsequently from 
our being in the neighbourhood of Lameline, not 
more than 300 hhds were conveyed to St. Pierre 
from our shore The consequence was, four or five 
of their first-class Bankers were entirely deprived of 
bait, and I am informed that they were only enabled 
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hhed to the French islands by 1805 
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to proceed to the Bahks late in July on obtaining a 
supply of squids from our people, 

“The sums paid for bait at St. Pierre in 1845, was, 
for herrings, £6,950, and for capelin, nearly £5,000. 
The former cost on an average 15s., the latter 5s. per 
barrel; and not less than £2,800 was paid for 
wood; the quero sold was 3,200 cords, at 17s. 6d. 
per cord hese amounts, making in the whole 
£13,750, were ey paid in cash, and the greater 

of them eventually expended at St. Pierre in the 
purchase of dutiable articles Along the lme of coast 
extending from Bunn to Harbour Britain, a distance 
of 100 miles and upwards, there is not at present a 
single mercantile establishment.” 


Commerce.—The trade of Newfoundland, 
for the reasons stated by several authorities, 
namely, French and American competition, 
has not of late years increased. The follow- 
ing table will serve as a comparison between 
the past and present trade of the colony :— 











Ou Scal 
Exports in Years | Quintals| Barrels | Kegs Tans | Skins 
Ave of 1790,1, 2 656,800 1,891 — 
Ave of 1798,9, 1800} 382,881 2,131 —_ 
1810 BK aagees Bi 2 ll nae 
1815 1,245,808 1,892) 8,225/141,874 
1820 899,729 026} 8,224/221,334 
1825 973,464) 3,796 | 6,680] 7,8061221,510 
1830 1 760,177 12,371}559,342 








In 1829 the imports were valued at 
£819,399, and the exports at £690,309. 
The following 1s a comparative statement of 
the staple articles exported from 1838 to 
1843 :— 





Salmon 















Quintals Value Gallons Value No Value Tierces Value Value 
1838 924,515 |£484,649|2,173,634|£249,428| 375,361 |£30,474 4,408 {£13,310 £10,723 
1839 865,370 | 608,157|2,224,262; 245,269) 437,501 | 46,336 2,922 11,692 13,840 
1840... 915,795 | 576,245/3,206,583| 305,197; 631,385 | 389,408 3,396 12,939 9,036 
1841 . {1,009725| 605,014/2,673,574| 266,832] 417,115| 29,961 3,642 12,302 6,361 
1842 . |1,007980| 561,950/2,262,031) 233,313] 344,683 | 23,200 4,715 13,678 7,119 
1843 936,202 | 532,194/3,111,312| 335,975) 651,370! 40,497 4,058 12,216 4,570 





Imports and Exports in 1848:— 

















Shipping 
Countries. Imports | Exports 
In. Out 
£ £ Tons Tons 
Great Britain . 276,769) 339,647; 27,952) 17,257 
West Indies . 2,496] 55,641 
B.N. America . |127,060| 42,251] > 41,899] 67,504 
Elsewhere. . . 7,512) 8,596 
United States . | 229,279; 16,268} 19,848! 4,653 
Foreign States . | 126,512) 375,148} 35,4 38,051 
Total. . | 769,628) 837,551} 125,155/127,365 


Total value of Trade for the last four years. 














7 1845 1847. 1848, 
Imports . . | 801,330} 802,247) 843,409} 769,628 
Exports . . | 939,436} 759,103] 806,565 | 837,581 
VOL. I. 






In 1846-47 the colony was afflicted with a 
series of calamities ; short fisheries, failure of 
the potato crop, the destruction by fire of a 
great part of the capital, a hurricane which 
devastated the coasts on the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and the reaction on America of 


commercial distress in Europe. These dis- 
asters sufficiently account for the check given 
to commerce. 

The imports from Great Britain, include 
bread and biscuit, 115,303 cwts., valued at 
£23,946; candles, value £2,016; coals, 
£3,595; cordage and cables, £10,964; cot- 
ton manufactures, £35,582 ; flour, £1,766 ; 
Geneva, 1,289 gallons; gunpowder, £1,400 ; 
hardware and cutlery, £7,940; 1ron, bar, &c., 
£7,118; lead, bar and sheet, £1,748; lead 
shot, £1,368; lead paints, £1,712; leather 
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manufactures, £32,234; linen manufactures, 
£5,016; sails, 9,509; lines and twines, 
£13,148; nails, £3,460; rum, £1,124; salt, 
£8,997; alk manufactures, £5,850; slops, 
£1,339; soap, £4,397; stationery, £4,176 ; 
building-stone, £1,793. These are some of 
the items of imports from England. 

The exports of dried fish in 1848 were in 
value £491,124, of which £30,469 came to 
Great Britain; £51,807 to the West Indies ; 
£26,273 to British North America; other 
colonies, £5,820 ; to United States, £7,592; 
and to féreign states, £369,963. The value 
of seal oil exported was £160,909; of cod 
ditto, £87,622; salmon, £6,597; seal-skins, 
£50,426. 

The fish exported in 1848, was, of dned 
cod, 920,366 quintals, value £491,924; core, 
18, £10; salmon, 3,822 barrels, £6,597; her- 
rings, 13,872 barrels, £7,644; capelin, cod 
sounds, and tongues, 758 packages, £232, 
oils, 10,704 tuns, £253,472;  seal-skins, 
521,604, £58,426. Total value of fish, oil, 
and skins, £818,305. The consumption of 
fish in the colony is estimated at 14 to 2 
quintals for each mouth of the population, 
which raises the quantity of the fish caught 
from 140,000 to 200,000 quintals. 

In 1836 the number of fishing boats be- 
longing to the different places in Newfound- 
land was :— 


Under le wards 
Districta. ge 5 | aie | x 30 

uintals 
St. John’s. . . . 700 43 13 
Conception Bay . 1157 46 109 
Tnnity Ba 798 §=168 11 
Bonavista Bay .. . 181 = 197 51 
Fogo and Twillingate . 137 36 6 
Ferryland.... . 370 §=©139 77 
Placentia and St Mary’s 297 128 90 
Burm ...... 169 55 138 
Fortune Bay... . 632 21 19 
Totals 5141 833 514 


Ship building is carned on in Newfound- 
land. The number and tonnage of those 
built were -—in 1837, 26 vessels, 1,170 tons; 
in 1838, 28 vessels, 1,652 tons; in 1839, 16 
vessels, 811 tons; in 1840, 31 vessels, +1,659 
tons; mm 1841, 33 vessels, 1,683 tons; in 
1842, 32 vessels, 1,553 tons; m 1848, 24 
vessels, 1,192 tons. 

Colonial duties levied in Newfoundland in 
1844 :—On bread, 3d. per cwt.; flour, 1s. 6d. 
per barrel ; oatmeal, 1s, 6d. per barrel; coals, 
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ls. per ton; salt meat, le. 6d. per cwt.; ale 
and porter, and household furniture, 10 per 
cent.; wine in bottles, 2s. 6d.; all other 
wines, ls. 6d@.; brandy and gin, 2e. 6d.; rum 
and whiskey, ls. 3d. per gallon; apples, 
ls. 6d. per barrel ; molasses, 14d. per gallon; 
refined sugar, 58. per ewt.; tea, 3d. per Ib.; 
tobacco, 2s. per lb.; timber, 2s. 6d. per M. 
ton; timber and scantling, 1s. 6d. per ton; 
shingles, ls. per M.; salt implements and 
materials for fisheries, horses, cattle, sheep, 
pigs, corn, seeds, vegetables, manures, books, 
unrefined sugar, coffee, com, and bullion, 
free of duties; non-enumerated articles, 5 
per cent. 


T have described somewhat fully the his- 
tory and present condition of this mmportant 
colony, whose annals (in themselves fraught 
with much immterest,) are closely connected 
with the manmtime supremacy of Britam, 
since on its shores have been reared a 
skilful and hardy race of seamen, employed 
mn a traffic, which, during the last two hun- 
dred and fifty years, has furnished fish and 
oil to the value of about £120,000,000 ster- 
lmg. It1s impossible to review, without deep 
regret, the mistaken and most injurious 
pohcy so long pursued with regard to New- 
foundland. Its brave and loyal, but rude, 
uncivilized, and mus-governed people, de- 
served, and had their real position been 
understood, would most certaimly have re- 
ceived very different treatment from the 
home government; but the mis-represen- 
tations of a monopolizing party, aided by the 
imnfrequency and difficulty of communica- 
tion, except through an interested medium, 
prevailed, and Newfoundland with its com- 
manding position, fine harbours, and salu- 
brious chmate, was tabooed as a barren and 
wnhospitable island, totally unfit for the habi- 
tation of man, and capable only of main- 
taining a few fishing stations. These misap- 
prehensions are now passing away, the truth, 
unwarped by prejudice and unvarnished by 
exaggeration, is gradually becoming under- 
stood, and the results of an improved and im- 
proving system of legislation, are shewn in 
the progress of this ancient and truly British 
colony. The French and American encroach- 
ments, on the privileges granted by the 
treaty, have been already adverted to; any 
further comment would be, perhaps, ill- 
juaged. 


BOOK VI—HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORIES. 


GEOGRAPHICAL POSITION, AREA, HISTORY, CONSTITUTION, AND WORKING OF THE 
HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY; PHYSICAL ASPECT, FORTS AND STATIONS, 
POPULATION, &c. 


THE north-west territories of British Ame- 
rica, exclusive of Canada, extend from the 
Pacific Ocean and Vancouver’s Island along 
the parallel of the 49th degree of north lati- 
tude, near to the head of Lake Superior, and 
thence in a north-easterly direction to the 
coast of Labrador and the Atlantic. The 
Arctic Ocean forms the northern boundary 
The whole region between the mendians of 
55° and 141° of west longitude 1s mcluded, 
excepting a strip of Russian termtory on the 
Pacific Ocean, between 54° and 60° north 
latitude, of ten leagues in breadth, following 
the sinuosities of the coast. 

It is extremely difficult to form anything 
like a correct estimate of the dimensions of 
this vast region, from the number and ex- 
tent of its inland seas. Its length 1s stated 
by Murray at about 2,600 mules, and its 
breadth at nearly 1,460 Enghsh miles Its 
area is calculated by Arrowsmith at 3,060,000 
square miles. 

History.—In 1517 Sebastian Cabot, while 
in search of the north-west passage, pene- 
trated into Hudson’s Bay, but without dis- 
covering it to be an enclosed sea. In 1585 
Davis, whilst prosecuting a similar mvesti- 
gation, discovered the strait since called by 
his name. In 1610 Hudson sailed through 
the strait, and into the bay named from him 
Fretum Hudson, “the Hudson Sea;’ but 
bemg compelled to winter there, extreme 
cold and severe suffering led to a mutiny 
among his crew, and he, with several of his 
adherents, was exposed in a small boat, and 
doubtless perished ; a few only of the sailors 
returned to tell the tale. In 1616 Baffin 
traced the outlines of another great bay, to 
which his name was given. Subsequent 
voyages, made by several English navigators, 
proved that the vast expanse which had been 
taken by Hudson and others for the open 
sea, had no other outlet but the strait through 
which it had been entered, while its shores 


were found to be tenanted by furred animals 
of great value. The first idea of forming a 
settlement was suggested by a Frenchman, 
named Grosseliez, to his own government, 
but bemg coldly received he obtained, 
through the British ambassador, an mtcr- 
view with Prince Rupert, before whom he laid 
his plan. The prince, entering warmly into 
the project, by his assistance, a vessel was 
fitted out, which, in September, 1668, reached 
a river then called Nemusco, to which the 
adventurers gave the name of Rupert. They 
wintered there with less suffermg and difii- 
culty than had been anticipated, and on 
their return made so favourable a report, as 
to induce Prince Rupert, the Duke of Albe- 
marle, Karl of Craven, Lord Ashley, and 
others, to form a company and commence a 
traffic m furs, for which purpose £10,500 
was subscribed. A charter of incorporation 
was granted by Charles II., giving to the 
company full possession of 

“* All the lands and territories upon the countries, 
coasts, and confines of the seas, bays, lakes, rivers, 
creeks, and sounds, in whatsoever latitude they shall 
be, that le within the entrance of the straits, com- 
monly called Hudson’s Straits, that are not already 
actually possessed by, or granted to any of our sub- 
jects, or possessed by the subjects of any other Chris- 
tian Prince or State.” 

The charter proceeds to grant further, 

“The whole and entire trade and traffic to and 
from all havens, bays, crecks, rivers, lakes, and seas, 
mto which they shall find entrance or passage by 
water or land out of the territories, hmuits, ae plese 
aforesaid; and to and with all the natives and people 
mhabiting, or which shall inhabit within the terri- 
tories#limits, and places aforesaid; and to and with 
all other nations inhabiting any the coasts adjacent 
to the said termturies, lmits, and places which are 
not already possessed as aforesaid, or whereof the sole 
liberty or privilege of trade and traffic is not granted 
to any other of our subjects.” 

A settlement was immediately formed by 
the company on Rupert’s mver. In 1674 
stations were established on Moose river, 
aud a few years after on the Albany, to 
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which were soon added two more on the 
Nelson and the Severn. These vigorous 
measures awakened the French court to a 
sense of their neglect, and Grosseliez, already 
detached from the English service, was sent 
out, in 1682, to found a factory on Hayes 
River, which he succeeded in doing, and 
also in rising the British one on the 
Nelson. m this time hostilities were of 
frequent occurrence between the Enghsh and 
French settlers, yet notwithstanding we find 
from a document laid before parliament in 
1842, that the profits of the company must 
have been very large, since, notwithstanding 
losses sustained by the capture of the com- 
pany’s establishments by the French in the 
years 1682 to 1688, amounting to £118,014, 
they were enabled to make a payment to the 
proprietors in 1684 of 50 per cent.; another 
payment in 1688 of 50 per cent.; and a 
further payment in 1689 of 25 per cent. 
In 1690 the stock was trebled without any 
call bemg made, besides affording a payment 
to the proprietors of 25 per cent. on the 
increased or newly-created stock; in the 
years 1692, 1694, 1696, and 1697, the com- 
pany incurred loss and damage, to the 
amount of £97,500, by other captures of 
their establishments by the French. 

These establishments were restored to the 
company by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
who in 1720 were enabled again to treble 
their capital stock with only a call of 10 per 
cent. on the proprietors. The forts were 
strengthened and new stations formed in the 
interior. In 1749 a question arose in par- 
liament concerning the rights of the com- 
pany, which was decided m their favour. 
In 1782 several of their estabhshments were 
taken by the French, under La Perouse, 
nevertheless their traffic appears to have 
been very profitable until their rights of ter- 
ritory and trade were mvaded by a nval 
association called the North-West Company, 
whose fierce competition caused much ani- 
mosity, and even bloodshed, proved very 
mjurious to the Indians, and destructive to 
the fur trade. In 1813 an agncultural set- 
tlement was founded by Earl Selkirk gn the 
Red River, which suffered greatly from the 
mcursions of the Indians incited by the 
North-West adventurers, who in a wild foray 
slew Governor Semple, the head of the 
British settlement. 

When the partnership of the North-West 
associates was about to expire in 1821, three 
gentlemen in London, Edward Ellice, Esq., 
and W. and 8S. M‘Gillivray, who repre- 


sented in England the interests of the wm- 
tering partners of the North-Weat traders in 
America, offered to merge their interests in 
those of the Hudson’s Bay Company: this 
was assented to, and in 1821 an act of Parlia- 
ment was passed, under which the Crewn 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
to the three representative agents of the 
North-West Association in London and 
Montreal, a licence of exclusive trade for 
21 years, in what were termed the “ Indian 
territories,” that is, over those tracts which 
might not be included in the grant of 
Charles IT., and also over those tracts which, 
by mutual consent, were o to the 
subjects of England, and to those of the 
United States. The three North-West 
Association agents merged into the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company; the exclusive trading 
licence was surrendered in 1838, and, after 
careful examination and investigation, on 
30th May, 1838, the crown granted, under 
covenant, another licence for 21 years of 
exclusive trade over the aforesaid Indian and 
neutral territories. These licences which 
extended “to those parts in North America 
beyond the limits of the charter which the 
Hudson’s Bay Company at present enjoy,” 
(see Board of Trade letter, 2nd of June, 
1837, in Parhamentary papers of 8th Au- 
gust, 1842,) in nowise invalidated or ques- 
tioned the rights possessed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, under the Royal Charter of 
2nd May, 1670, which has been recognised 
by various treaties and acts of Parliament. 

Previous to the recent Oregon treaty, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had formed settle- 
ments on the Columbia River, and some of 
its servants and retired officers established 
an agricultural farm at Puget Sound, south 
of the 49th parallel, and within the present 
Americar terntories; but the Oregon treaty 
expressly guaranteed the “ possessory rights” 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company in the 
United American States, and of course 
thus acknowledged the possessory rights 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company north of 
the 49th parallel. In the trading licence 
of 1838, the crown reserved to itself the 
right of establishing any colony in the ter- 
ritory over which the licence extended : 
hence the power now exercised by thc 
crown of disposing of Vancouver’s Island, 
by vesting it in the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany under certain conditions. 

Constitution and Working of the Hudson's 
Bay Company.—The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, according to the printed list of 17th 
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November, 1847, consists of 239 proprietors, 
representing e capital stock of £400,000. 
The affairs of the corporation are managed 
by a governor, deputy-governor, and com- 
mittee of seven, elected by proprietors hold- 
ing each not less than £900 stock for six 
months previous to voting, except such stock 
be acquired by bequest, marriage, &c. Of 
the 239 proprietors, 55 have more than two 
votes. Each member of the committee 
must hold not less than £1,800 stock. The 
charter of 1670 prescribes the mode of 
election, oaths to be administered, &c.; 
authorises the governor and company to 
make laws and ordmances for the good 
government of their territory, and the ad- 
vancement of trade, and to impose penalties 
and punishments not repugnant to the laws 
of England. The company has, accordingly, 
established, at the Red River Settlement, at 
a considerable expense, a governor, council, 
recorder, sheriff, coroner, &c., for the due 
government of the affairs of the Assiniboia 
or Red River territory, and for the careful 
and legal administration of justice through- 
out Rupert’s Land. 

Tnal by jury, although not enjoined by 
the Royal Charter of 1670, was mtroduced 
into the Red River settlement by Sir George 
Simpson, under the directions of the Hud- 
son’s Bay authorities mn England. It ap- 
pears that crime 18 comparatively rare in 
Rupert’s Land, and that justice is effec- 
tively and mercifully administered under the 
same safeguards that exist in England. 

The fur and peltry traffic of the Company 
is regulated by a Deed Poll, bearing date 
26th March, 1821, on the junction of the 
North-West traders with the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; and by another Deed Poll, bear. 
ing date 6th June, 1834, “for ascert 
the rights and prescribing the duties of the 
chief factors and the chief traders, and for 
conducting the trade.” The Deed Poll of 
1821 was a co-partnery for 21 years between 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and the repre- 
sentatives of the North-West Company, on 
the basis that each should provide an equal 
eapital for carrying on the trade. The ex- 
penses of establishments in England and 
America to be paid out of the trade, and no 
expense relating to colonization, or to any 
business separate from trade, to form a 
charge on the concern. Profits were divided 
into 100 shares, of which 40 were divided 
between the chief factors and chief traders, 
according to profit and loss; if a loss oc- 
curréd in one year on these 40 shares, it was 


to be made good out of the profits of next 
year. Inventory, general account, and tariff 
of goods, to be made out yearly on Ist 
June; and if profits were not paid to par- 
ties within 14 days after Ist June, interest 
allowed of five per cent. 

The governor and company appointed 
governors to preside at councils of chef 
factors, who carried into effect all acts 
authorized by the charter. Semor chef 
traders assisted in forming council, if there 
were not seven chief factors present; each 
member of council had a vote; two-thirds 
formed a majority for demsion. Three chief 
factors must be present, besides the presi- 
dent, to constitute a council. By the Deed 
Poll of 1821, there were 25 chief factors 
and 28 chief traders appointed, who were 
named in alternate succession from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and North-West 
Company’s servants. 

The servants of both companies were 
placed on an equal footing; the 40 shares out 
of the 100, were sub-divided into 85 shares, 
and each of the 25 chief factors was enti- 
tled to 2 shares or ;%,ths, and each of the 
28 chief traders to ;';th,—-the remaining 7 
out of the 85 shares were appropriated to 
old servants, in certam proportions, for 
seven years. 

The chief factors superintend the business 
of the company at the respective stations, 
and the chief traders under them carry on 
the trade with the Indians. The clerks 
serve under both; the humblest clerk, who 
goes out from the Orkneys or elsewhere, by 
good conduct may rise to the chief positions 
in the service of the company. The salaries 
of the clerks vary from £20 to £100 per 
annum. The chief factors and traders who 
winter in the imtenor are allowed, in add1- 
tion to their share of profits, certain per- 
sonal necessaries free of charge; they are 
not of course permitted to carry on any 
private trade for themselves with the In- 
dians; strict accounts, inventories, valua- 
tions, &c., are required of them annually, 
and the councils at the respective posts have 
power to mulct, admonish, or suspend any 
of the company’s servants. Three chief 
factors and two chief traders are allowed to 
leave the country annually for one year. A 
chief factor or a chief trader, after wintering 
three years im the service of the company, 
may retire and hold his full share of profits 
for one year after retiring, and half of the 
share for the four ensuing years if he win- 
ters for five years, then half for six years. 
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Three chief factors, or two chief factors and 
two chief traders, are allowed to retire 
annually according to rotation. The repre- 
sentatives of a chief factor or chief trader, 
who may die after having wintered five 
years, receive all the benefit to which the 
deceased himself would have been entitled 
had he lived; and in like proportions for 
less duration of service. 

The accounts are kept with great accuracy, 
the business conducted with punctuahty, and 
the whole machinery of the company is 
worked with order and economy, under the 
watchful care of a governor and committee 
in London. Sales are made by public auc- 
tion of furs or peltry, several times in each 
year, at the company’s premises in London. 
There is no upset price for the goods: they 
are sold to the highest bidder. The com- 
pany has no monopoly, as some suppose, of 
the importation of furs, &c., into England ; 
they have to compete with the furs of the 
United States of America, of Russia, Nor- 
way, &c., and 1f other traders can sell lower 
than the company, the pubhc have, of course, 
the benefit. Beaver and other skins are now 
sold at much lower prices than formerly, 
and the steady supply from the Hudson’s 
Bay territones has maternally tended to the 
reduction ef the pnce of foreign furs and 
skins, and has made “ London undoubtedly 
the most extensive market for furs in the 
world.” [Greenhow’s Hist. Oregon, p. 412,]| 

Caprice, fashion, changes in trade, or m 
the use of the different articles for manufac- 
ture, materially influences the price of 
goods; thus, for instance, the introduction 
of silk hats has much reduced the price of 
beaver skins and other furs. The fallin the 
price of all skins has been very great, but as 
beaver constitutes the largest 1tem in value, 
the reduction of profit to the company will 
be seen by a comparison with the prices and 
amount of sales. Price of beaver skin, in 
1839, 27s. 6d.; in 1846, 3s. 5d.; number 
of skins sold in 1839, 55,486; in 1846, 
45,389; sale proceeds in 1839, £76,312; m 
1846, £7,856. 

There is also great variety in the prices of 
articles of siwitlae denomination. At the 
sales on 30th August 1848, two lots of otter, 
66 in the lot, sold for 33s.; another lot, with 
72 m 1t, sold only for £1 11s. Fisher skins 
varied from 26s. 3d. to 3s. each; bear skins, 
453. to 129s,; martens, 14s. 8d. to 3s. ld.; 
silver fox from £7 to 2s. per skin. But the 
Hudson’s Bay Company are obliged to pay 
the same price to the Indians for all skins, 
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according to tariff; whether the skins be 
good or bad, the company must buy them. 
By the time these skins are conveyed fons the 
interior to the coast, warehoused, and shipped, 
their cost is greatly enhanced, irrespective 
of loss by damage, interest of money, insur- 
ances, &c. The profits of the shareholders 
are not therefore to be estimated by the dif- 
ference in price between the cost of a skin 
at one of the company’s forts in the interior, 
and its sale price in London. There are the 
heavy charges of different forts in the north- 
west termtories—the losses by non-fulfil- 
ment of contracts (for the Indians, hke the 
Eastern nations, almost invariably require 
advances, and always endeavour to be in 
debt to the Company)—the deficiency of 
skins or furs in scarce seasons—and the 
reduction in price at home—the long period 
for which the company lose interest on their 
outlay, from the time of the transmission of 
their goods from London, to the re-payment 
of the same in five, s1x, or sometimes seven 
years, by the fur sales in London, as the 
company always keep one year’s stock of 
goods on hand in their territories; the 
expense of obtaming and transmitting food 
1s often a heavy item, for at many of the 
company’s forts, the poor Indians would 
perish during unusually mclement winters, 
when the buffalo and deer flee from the 
wind-swept plains to the shelter of the 
woods. 

Whatever be the profits, after paying the 
whole expenses at home and abroad, they 
are divided, accordimg to the provisions of 
the Deed-Poll just quoted, imto fifths; of 
which three go to the proprietary, and two 
among the chief factors and chief traders of 
the company, instead of salaries. Con- 
siderable expenditure is necessary to try new 
districts, which sometimes, however ongi- 
nally promising, are ultamately found not to 
answer, and the establishments have to be 
withdrawn at a loss. The expenses incident 
to the Ked River settlement are also a drain. 
The annual dividend is now about six per 
cent. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company have now 
about 136 establishments, besides hunting 
expeditions and shipping, affording employ- 
ment to 25 chief factors, 27 chief traders, 
152 clerks, 1,200 regular servants, besides 
occasional labour jn boating and other ser- 
vices of a great number of the nutives; a 
steam vessel and five sailing vessels of 100 to 
300 tons, all armed. Their forts or stotk- 
aded positions extend from the coast of 
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Labrador, westward to the Pacific, and from 
the northern boundaries of Canada to the 
confines of the Arctic Ocean. Several medi- 
cal officers are maintained for different forts, 
and at every large trading establishment ; 
there is in fact an “ Indian hospital” from 
which the natives derive the greatest benefit, 
as they resort thither in great numbers when 
suffering from age, infirmities, or other 
causes. Ministers of the Gospel of every 
denomination are protected and encouraged 
by the company, and a bishop of the church 
of England has been recently nominated for 
the newly created diocese of Rupert’s Land. 

Physical Aspect, Forts, and Stateons.—It 
is difficult to convey an idea of the aspect of 
the vast territory belonging to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, or of that included m their 
trading hcence. A large portion of the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains consists 
of mland seas, bays, lakes, rivers, swamps, 
treeless hills and hollows, “tossed together 
in a wave-like form, asif the ocean had been 
suddenly petrified while heaving its huge 
billows in a tumultuous swell.”—Szmpson’s 
Life and Travels. 

Beginning with the coast of Labrador, the 
prevailing features from 50° to 60° N. lat, 
and from 56° to 78° W. long., are, so far as 
we know, rocks, lakes, swamps, and moun- 
tains. 

From the coast of Labrador, a ridge of 
table land runs nearly south-west to the 
source of the Ottawa river, and divides the 
waters which flow into the River and Gulf 


* The following is the second article of the treaty 
of 9th August, 1842, defining the boundaries between 
the United States and Canada -—“ Artzcle II —It 1s 
moreover agreed, that from the place where the joint 
commissioners terminated their labours under the 
sixth article of the treaty of Ghent, to wit, at a point 
in the Neebish Channel, near Muddy Lake, the line 
shall run into and along the ship channel between 
St. Joseph’s and St. Tammany Islands, to the division 
of the shaunel at or near the head of St. Joseph’s 
island; thence turning eastwardly and northward! 
around the lower end of St George’s or Sugar Island, 
and following the middle of the channel which divides 
St. George’s from St. Joseph’s Island, thence up the 
east Neebish Channel nearest to St. George’s Island, 
through the middle of Lake George; thence west of 
Jonas’ Island into St. Mary’s River, to a point in the 
middle of that river about one mile above St. George’s 
or Sagar Island, so as to appropriate and assign the 
said island to the United States; thence adopting the 
line traced on the maps by the commissioners, through 
the River St. and Lake Superior, to a point 
north of Ile Royale in said lake, 100 yards to the 
north and east of le Chapeau, which last-mentioned 
island lies net the north-eastern point of le Royale, 
where the line marked by the commissioners termi- 
nates; and from the last-mentioned pointsouth-westerly 
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of St. Lawrence, from those which flow into 
Hudson’s Bay; it may be considered the 
south-eastern boundary of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s territomes. From the Ot- 
tawa this ridge (table land, or division of 
waters,) takes a generally west direction till 
it reaches the Rocky Mountains, in about 
115° W. long., separating the waters of 
Rainy Lake River, Red River, and the 
Saskatchewan, which have their embouche 
in Hudson’s Bay, from the Mississippi and 
Missouri, which flow into the Gulf of Mexico. 
This very shghtly elevated feature was for- 
merly considered to represent the boundary 
between the Hudson’s Bay Company and 
the Umted States, to the westward of the 
source of Ramy Lake River. The treaty of 
1818, defined Ramy Lake River, the Lake 
of the Woods, and the 49th parallel of lati- 
tude as far west as Rocky Mountains, as the 
boundary ; and by the recent treaty, 15th 
June, 1846, the 49th parallel of latitude has 
been continued as the boundary west of the 
Rocky Mountams to the Pacific Ocean.* 
The Rocky Mountams have their northern 
extremity im the Arctic Ocean, lat. 70° N. 
long. 140° W., and run nearly S.S.E, 
parallel with the west coast, formimg the 
eastern boundary of the Oregon region, 
sending off, at different places, spurs and 
buttresses, and dividing the watcrs that flow 
into the Atlantic from those that flow into 
the Pacific. 

At Mount Browne, 16,000, and Mount 
Hooker, 15,700 feet gh, m lat. 52° 30’ N., 


through the middle of the sound between Ile Royale 
and the north-western mamland, to the mouth of 
Pigeon River, and up the said river to and through 
the north and south Fowl] Lakes, to the lakes of Ee 
height of land between Lake Superior and the Lake 
of the woods, thence along the water-communication 
to Lake Saisaginaga and hough that lake; thence 
to and through ress Lake, Lac du Bois Blanc, 
Lac la Croix, Little Vermillion Lake, and Lake 
Namecan, and through the several smaller lakes, 
straits, orstreams connecting the lakes herementioned, 
to that point in Lac la Pluie, or Rainy Lake, at the 
Chaudicére Falls, from which the commissioners traced 
the lne to the most north-western point of the Lake 
of the Woods ; thence along the said line to the said 
most north-western point, being in lat. 49° 23 55 N, 
and in long 95° 14 38 W., from the observatory at 
Greenwich, thence, according to existing treaties, 
due south to its intersection with the 49th parallel of 
north latitude, and along that parallel to the Rocky 
Mountains. It bemg understood that all the water- 
communications, and all the usual portages along the 
hne from Lake Superior to the e of the Woods, 
ana also Grand Portage from the shore of Lake 
Superior to the Pigeon River, as now actually used, 
shall be free and open to the use of the subjects and 
citizens of both countries.” 
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two of the loftiest peaks of the -“ Rocky 
Mountains,” a dividing range of moderate 
hills runs to the north-east, from whence 
flows some of the branches of the Saskatche- 
wan, Churchill, or English River, Deer Lake, 
Winnipeg Lake, and those streams which 
feed Wollaston Lake, Athabasca Lake, 
Slave Lake, and also several other lakes. It 
|. is, however, difficult to say what waters flow 
towards Hudson’s Bay, or towards the Arctic 
Sea, as several of the lakes have different 
outlets, and each lake communicates with 
another,—the Great Slave Lake, with Lake 
Athabasca; Lake Athabasca, with Wollas- 
ton and Deer Lakes, the latter descending 
by Churchill River into Hudson’s Bay. For 
instance, the Oungigan or River of Peace 
descends from a ridge of the Rocky Moun- 
tains towards Lake Athabasca, or the Lake 
of the Mountains; when high it flows into 
the lake, but when low it receives the lake 
waters, and flows towards the Great Slave 
Lake, under the name of the Slave River 
Winnipeg, Winnipegos, and Manitoba Lakes, 
receive the waters of the Saskatchewan, As- 
sintbome, and Red River, and communicate 
with Hudson’s Bay by the Nelson, and 
other rivers and conduits. 

Mackenzie River runs northerly in its 
shallow course from the Rocky Mountains to 
the Arctic Ocean, im lat. 69° N., long. 135° 
W., but communicates im 1ts progress with 
the Great Bear and Great Slave Lakes ; e- 
cepting this, and also the Copper Mine and 
Back’s Rivers, the course of all the other 
rivers and lakes of North-West Amenica, 
east of the Rocky Mountams, would appear 
to be to the eastward. towards which the 
whole country dips. 

Viewing, therefore, the whole of the ter- 
ritories between the Rocky Mountains and 
Hudson’s Bay, north of the 49th parallel, as 
one region, 1t may be considered as a series 
of lakes, nvers, and plams, with a gradual 
elevation from east to west. The northern 
territory, which was very imperfectly ex- 
plored until the recent journeys of Dease, 
Simpson, and Rae, from 1837 to 1847, is 
intersected with lakes, marshes, and rivers 
to a greater extent than any part of the 
known globe; and it would seem as if the 
inner springs of the earth there burst forth. 
Some parts investigated are truly regions 
of desolation: vegetation ceases 1n the lati- 
tude of 60° north :—no land 1s seen capable 
of cultivation ; the whole surface is rugged 
and uneven, and the open valleys nearly 
devoid of all vegetable productions. The 


soil at Churchill Fort (one ef the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s stations, in lat. 59° N.) on 
the shores of the bay, is extremely barren, 
rocky, dry, and without wood for several 
miles inland; a few garden vegetables are 
with difficulty reared. At York Fort, in 
lat. 57° 2’, long. 93° W., the soil is low and 
marshy, and equally unproductive; and, 
though the trees are larger than those inland 
of Fort Churchill, they are still knotty and 
dwarfish. The country around the factory, 
although elevated above the river, is one 
entire swamp, covered with low stunted 
pine, and perfectly impenetrable, even in 
July, when 1t is infested by clouds of mos- 
quitoes. The land seems to have been 
thrown up by the sea, and is never thawed 
during the hottest summer, with the ther- 
mometer at 90° to 100° in the shade, more 
than 10 or 12 inches, and then the soil is of 
the consistence of clammy mud ; even in the 
centre of the factory 1t is necessary to keep 
on the platforms to avoid sinking over the 
ankles. About Albany Fort, in 52° N., 
and Moose Fort in 51° 28’, the climate is 
more temperate, the soul better, and potatoes 
and garden produce are reared, but with dif- 
ficulty. Proceeding farther west, the tem- 
perature improves, but all around Hudson’s 
Bay, particularly at Fort Churchill, the 
climate is extremely severe; and from the 
middle of October to the middle of May, the 
country 1s buried under snow. The ice does 
not break up generally until July, and at 
York Fort, two degrees south of Churchill, 
the thermometer m January has been at 
50° below zero. Even in rooms at the fac- 
tory, where a fire is perpetually kept up, 
brandy freezes unto a solid substance: the 
rivers and lakes, 10 to 12 feet deep, are 
frozen to the bottom, and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company’s European servants are obliged to 
observe the greatest caution against the 
effects of the cold air, which is frequently 
filled with small particles of angular ice, and 
when driven by the wind against the face or 
hands, raises the skin in white blisters, which 
break out in thin watery issues. As soon 
as a room is thoroughly heated, and the 
embers burnt down, the top of the chimney 
is closed so as to exclude the air, yet the 
walls of the apartment are found covered 
with ice two to three inches.thick. In the 
Quarterly Review, No. xlix. vol xxv., 1821, 
Sir John pelted ~ online edhe similar 
occurrence on board Captain. a ships, 
Hecla and Griper :—“ The month of Mant 
set in mildly (at their retreat in Winter 
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Harbour) so that the solid ice, which for 
some time had Hned the ship’s sides, began 
to melt. It therefore became necessary to 
scrape off this coating of ice, on which oc- 
casion Captain Parry observes—“ It will, 
slag s, be scarcely credited, that we this 
ay Sth March) removed above one hun- 
dred buckets full, each containing from five 
to six gallons, being the accumulation which 
had taken place m an interval of less than 
four weeks ; and this immense quantity was 
the produce chiefly of the men’s breath and 
of the steam of their victuals during meals.” 
The Europeans in the service of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, notwithstanding their 
precautions, and the use of a large quantity 
of woollens and furs, are frequently frost- 
bitten, and many of the natives fall victims 
to the severity of the chmate. The sun is 
often obscured for weeks by thick fogs, 
caused by clouds of watery-vapour ascend- 
ing from the sea, which, being condensed by 
cold, hang all around the coast, and extend 
inland to a considerable distance. The 
“ mock suns” and moons, called Paraheha 
and Paraselene, appear very frequently m 
the coldest months. The temperature of the 
air is subject’ to the most capricious varia- 
tions ; rain sometimes falls abundantly with 
a serene sky, or the sun will burst forth m 
the midst of the heaviest showers. Such 1s 
the region m which several of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s establishments are situated, 
and which could not be maintained but for 
the possession of some more temperate re- 
gions, from whence food 1s procurable. 
Hudson’s Bay, discovered by John Hud- 
son in 1610, 1s about 990 mules in length, 
by 600 at rts greatest breadth, with a sur- 
roundmg coast of 3,000 miles, between the 
parallels of 51° and 65° N. lat. The coasts 
are generally high, rocky, rugged, and some- 
times precipitous. The bay 1s navigable for 
a few months m summer, but for the greater 
part of the remainder of the year 3s filled 
up with fields of ice. The navigation, when 
open, is extremely dangerous, as 1t contaims 
many shoals, rocks, sand banks, and islands ; 
even during the summer icebergs are seen 
in the straits towards which a ship 1s drifted 
by a squall or current, renderimg it very 
hazardous for the most skilful seamen. The 
transitions of the thermometer in summer 
are from 100° to 40° in two days, and the 
torrents of rain are surprising: whether in 
winter of summer, the climate is hormble ; 
the range of the thermometer throughout 
the year is 140°. The sea is entered by 
vou, I. 
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Hudson’s strait, which is about 500 miles 
long, with a varying breadth, and with an 
intricate navigation through sevcral islands, 
viz.: Charles, Salisbury, Nottingham, Mans- 
field, and Southampton. The principal bays 
and inlets in this great inland sea, are, 
James’s Bay, in the south-east, which 1 
240 miles deep by 140 wide; Button’s Bay, 
and Port Nelson, on the western coast; 
Chesterfield Inlet on the north-west, which, 
after stretching far into the mtenor, term- 
nates in a fresh water lake ; Roe’s Welcome, 
a deep strait on the north coast, and also 
Repulse Bay. 

We may now examme the country between 
Hudson’s Bay and the Rocky Mountains, 
commencing with the lakes and nvers. The 
Great Bear Lake, the most northerly, is 150 
miles im diamcter, and communicates by 
Lake Martin with the Great Slave Lake, 
which 1s estimated at 260 miles from E. to 
W, and 30 from N. to S'~ Captain Back 
considers 1t as large as Lake Michigan ; its 
soundings are from 40 to 60 fathoms. The 
north side of the lake 1s an entire jumble 
of rocks and hills; the south 1s level, not a 
hill or stone to be found The Great Slave 
River joms this lake to that of Athabasca, 
which 1s 180 miles long and 15 broad— 
receives the Peace, Athabasca, and Stone 
rivers; the latter mver forms the channel 
which conveys a portion of the waters of 
the Wollaston Lake (situated on table land) 
into Athabasca Lake; another portion of 
the waters of Wollaston Lake flows in a con- 
trary direction through Deer Lake and River 
into the Missinnippi, Churchill, or English 
River, which forms several smaller lakes, 
and finally disembogues into Hudson’s Bay, 
at Fort Churchill, in lat. 55° 45’ N., long. 
94° 25’ W. 

Lake Winnipeg, in lat. 50° 20’ to 53° 45” 
N, 1s 240 miles long, and from 5 to 50 
broad. It receives the river Saskatchewan, 
as it flows from the Rocky Mountams and 
northern ridge; also the Red and Assini- 
bome rivers, and discharges itself mto Hud- 
son’s Bay by the Nelson and other mvers. 
Winnipegos and Manitoba are branch or 
tributary lakes to Winnipeg. 

That the trend of the land, and the dip, 
is towards Hudson’s Bay and the eastward. 
1s evident from the course of the Red River, 
which mses in about the parallel of 46°, 
flows to the northward across the American 
boundary parallel of 49°; joins the Assini- 
boine, or Nadawosis River, at Fort Garry, 
m 50° N. lat., and then disembogues mto 
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the south-western part of Lake Winnipeg, 
which, as before stated, discharges into Hud- 
son’s Bay. The Moose River, which flows 
from the dividing ridge of highlands, which 
separates the Hudson’s Bay territones from 
Canada, runs for 230 miles in a north-east 
direction, and has its embouche in James’s 
Bay, lat. 51° 10’ N., long. 81° W. 

The country between the sources of the 
Assiniboine, in 51° 15’ N., and the Red 
Raver, 1s almost a continued plam, the soul of 
sand and gravel, with a shght mtermixture 
of earth, which produces a short grass; but 
trees are rare. The country around the 
southern part of Lake Winnipeg 1s well 
wooded and watered, and abounds at seasons 
with herds of buffalo and deer; so also con- 
tiguous to the Winmipegos Lake and Swan 
River, and along the route from Carlton to 
Isle & la Crosse Forts in the 55th parallel 
The northern part of Lake Winnipeg 1s com- 
posed of banks of naked black and grey rock. 
Farther north, occasionally greener spots 
are to be met with: some of the islands m 
the Great Slave Lake are clothed with tall 
poplars, birch, and pies, and well stocked 
with deer. Near the portage La Loche 1s a 
precipice upwards of 100 feet above the 
plain, from whence, according to Mackenzie, 
there 1s a “ravishing prospect .”—the Swan 
(Pelican, or Clear Water) River meanders 
for thirty miles through a valley about three 
miles in breadth, confined by two lofty 
ridges of equal height, displaying a dehghtful 
imtermixture of wood and lawn. Some parts 
of the inchning heights are covered with 
stately forests, relieved by verdant promon- 
tones, where the elk and buffalo enjoy deh- 
cious pasturage. 

The route from the Red River settlement 
(Fort Garry) to Fort Chipewyan, on Lake 
Athabasca, was traversed in December, 1836, 
by Mr. Thomas Simpson, by the following 
stages, mm a very short space of time :— 


Miles Days 

Fort Garry (Red River) to Fort Pelly . 394 in 15 
Fort Pelly to Fort Carlton . . . . 276 ,, 12 
Carlton to Isle 4 la Crosse - . . 2386 , #7 
Isle 4 la Crosse to Fort Chipewyan . 371 ,, 12 
Total . 1277 in 46 


These, and other forts and stations, are 
necessarily wide apart, and in situations 
favourable to water communications, and to 
procuring animal, or, if possible, vegetable 
food. The aspect of the country in which 
these forts are constructed, I have gathered 
from the observations of Mr. Simpson.— 


Fort Garry, the principal station of the Red 
River Settlement, is situated at the forks of 
the Red and Assiniboine rivers, about fifty 
miles from Lake Winnipeg, and is environed 
by plains; proceeding north-west the coun- 
try is studded with a few copses of poplar 
and dwarf oak; but the greater part having 
been swept in 1835 by the running fires 
(so frequent and terrible in the prairies), 
presented a blackened and dismal aspect. 
There were a number of small natural 
mounds on which lay fragments of hme- 
stone, the great basis of the pla region, 
and quantities of httle shells were strewn 
about im every direction. 

The soil and chmate about, Manitoba, or 
“Evil Spirit” Lake, is similar to that of 
the Red River. At Winnipegos Lake the 
oak region terminates; but the shores are 
clothed with elm, poplar, and a few ash, 
birch, and pine-trees. The water in this 
lake 1s brackish 1n summer. At Duck Bay 
the first wood of pmes was seen. The route 
from thence to Fort Pelly, south-west, hes 
through swampy meadows, alternating with 
woods of poplar, frmged with willow, and a 
few stragghng clumps of pme in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Swan River and Duck 
Mountam, with its “rude and impassible 
heights.” Thence west to north he the 
Porcupime Hulls, wooded to the very summit 
Thunder Hulls are about two mules in 
breadth, steep; and beyond them to the 
northward is Fort Pelly, m 51° 45’ 20” 
N. lat.—102° 5’ W., near the bank of the 
Assiniboine River. The track thence to 
Fort Carlton, hes through gently undula- 
ting eminences along the wooded banks of 
the tortuous Assimboime, thence due west, 
leaving the Assimbome far to the south, 
over a hillocky country, tolerably wooded, 
and abounding in small lakes and swamps 
to the west end of Stoney Lake, through a 
country consisting of narrow plains, studded 
with clumps of poplar, interspersed with 
httle lakes and swamps; a great part of this 
district had been recently overrun by fire. 
Changing the course from west to west- 
south-west, the traveller reaches the im- 
mense prairies of the Saskatchewan River, 
of which entire tracts are frequently bared 
by fire to the very soil. The cold i these 
plams in winter, with the wind from the 
westward, is ternfic ; there is not a shrub or 
even a blade of grass to break the force of 
the blast, whose temperature 1s at least 40° 
below zero. The only exposed part of the 
traveller, the eye-lashes, becomes speedily 
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covered with a heavy crop of icicles, which 
the half-frozen fingers have a difficulty in 
removing. ‘These plains are frequented in 
summer by the Indians as hunting grounds, 
although the fierce heat is then little 
more endurable than the cold in winter. 
Throughout this country, says Su George 
Simpson, everything is in unparalleled 
extremes. Cold and excessive heat,—long 
droughts balanced by drenching rain and 
destructive haal (sometimes 54 inches in cir- 
cumference). At one pernod both whites 
and natives are living m wasteful abundance 
on venison, buffalo, fish, and game—at 
others reduced to the last degree of hunger, 
often passing #everal days without food. In 
1820, when wintering at Athabasca Lake, 
Sir George Simpson says, he was for three 
days and nights without a morsel of food 

Frequently hundreds of fine buffaloes are 
killed for the tongues alone. On one occa- 
sion Sir G. Simpson saw several thousand 
buffaloes putrifying the air for miles around 

Unsheltered plams extend far to the south, 
to the ridges in lat 49°, whence the Mis- 
souri descends. One of the prames of the 
Saskatchewan crossed by Mr. Simpson, was 
fourteen miles wide, and only a few willows 
were thinly scattered on its surface. The 
country south of the Saskatchewan towards 
Assinibome, has 1n various places lakes as 
salt as the Atlantic Ocean. As this region, 
which extends to the Rocky Mountais, has 
been erroneously considered adapted for 
European colonization, the following extract 
from Mr. Thomas Simpson’s Journal may 
help to dispel the illusion. “ Christmas 
Day, Sunday, the 25th: On shaking off our 
slumbers this glad morning, a troop of 
wolves were ‘ baying the moon,’ as she rode 
in a cloudless sky. The country before us 
being mtricate, we could not start till day- 
hght; and when we salhed forth on our 
day’s march, the weather had moderated. 
About two miles from our resting-place, we 
passed over a round hill, and stood awhile 
on its summut to enjoy the boundless pros- 
pect. From west to south stretched a vast 
plain, separated from another, of which we 
had a bird’s-eye glimpse to the north-east, 
by the broad belt of woods which we had 
been skirting along; while before us, in our 
line of march, lay outspread a seemingly 
endless tract of open underwood, varied by 
gently swelling emmences. For seven miles 
our route led west-north-west, through 
thickets and over hillocks; it then changed 
to west for fourteen mules, through a more | 
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open country, consisting of rismg grounds, 
or “ céteaus,” with bare ridges, and sides 
clothed with dwarf poplar and brushwood ; 
while here and there, in the hollows, we 
crossed large ponds, scarcely deserving, on 
this continent, the title of lakes. They have 
no outlet; and on cutting through the ice 
for water, we generally found it putnd- 
such, however, 1s 1ts scarcity in that level 
country, that we were often fain to use it 
when most nauseous, taking the precaution 
of imbibing 1t through snow, which purifies 
it mm some degree. We now turned west- 
south-west for eight miles, keepmg along a 
broad and rather winding ridge, which ap- 
peared to furnish the buffalo with a regular 
road of ingress to the woods. Several tracks 
of moose-deer were also seen during the 
day. After sunset, we took up our quarters 
mm a small clump of poplars. The whole 
country having been ravaged by fire, we 
could not find dry grass, as usual, for our 
beds, and spread our Christmas couch on 
willow branches; rough indeed, but ren- 
dered smooth to us by health and exercise.” 

Several of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
forts are situated mn the country N.W of 
the Red River. Fort Pelly 1s a compact, 
well-ordered post on the route from Fort 
Garry, on the Red River, to Fort Carlton 
It 1s sheltered on the north by a range of 
woods, and has the Assimbome River in 
front; the cold m December 1s ternfic, 
sometimes—44°, equal to 76 degrees of frost. 

Carlton Fort 1s situated on the south side 
of the Saskatchewan River, and is defended 
by high palisades, and a gallery surrounding 
the whole square, planted with wall pieces, 
into which, however, the Indians fired 
several times durmg the summer of 1835. 
Provisions were unusually scarce, when vis- 
ited by Mr. T Simpson in 1836, the great 
fires im autumn having driven the buffalo to 
a distance. The route to Fort La Crosse 
lay first through an open country consisting 
of low, round, grassy lls, interspersed with 
clumps of poplar, occasionally of pimes, and 
with many small lakes to the boundary of 
the pine forest, m lat. 53°30’ north ; thence 
hills, lakes, lakelets and brooks, to a hillv 
tract of fourteen mules in extent, which 
divides the waters that flow towards the 
Saskatchewan and Churchlill Rivers. From 
Green Lake to Beaver River is swampy and 
wooded ; and thence to Long Lake cham 
are pine woods. Fort La Crosse, m 107° 
54’ 30” W. on the border of the lake, 1s 
neat and compact; the country around low 
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and swampy. At the portage La Loche, 
north of Fort Crosse, the Inlls are a thou- 
sand feet in height, steep, and command a 
fine view of the Clear water River, and its 
picturesque valley ; thence to the confluence 
with the Athabasca River, whose broad 
bosom is studded with numerous islands that 
give 1t a lake-lhke appearance. 

At Fort Chipewyan, lat. 58° 43’ 38” N., 
long. 111° 18’ 32” W., the surface consists 
of rocks and swamps, and the climate pre- 
cludes all prospect of rearmg farm produce; 
even potatoes have to be brought down from 
Fish River ; and when the coarse grass, cut 
in the swamps for the use of the few horses 
and oxen required for drawing fire-wood to 
the fort, fails, fish from the Athabasca mver 
is the only provender obtainable for the 
cattle. Fort Edmonton 1s situated on the 
northern branch of the Saskatchewan River, 
in lat. 53° 45’ N. long. 113° 10’ W., and 
was visited by Sir G. Simpson in his pro- 
gress from the Red River to the Columbia 
and Fort Vancouver. The fort is of an 
hexagonal form, well built, with high pickets 
and bastions, and battlemented gateways ; 
it 18 on an almost perpendicular height com- 
manding the nver. The fort 1s painted 1n- 
side and out with devices to suit the taste of 
the savages who frequent 1t. Over the gate- 
ways are a fantastic pair of vanes, and the 
ceilings and walls of the hall present gaudy 
colours and fantastic sculptures, which the 
Indians admire. The buildings are smeared 
with red earth, the savages are awed by so 
much finery, and respect what appears to 
them grand structures 

The settlement on the Red River, distant 
from Montreal, by the Ottawa River, about 
1,800 miles, in lat. 50° N., long. 97° W., is 
elevated 800 feet above the sea, m a level 
country, contiguous to the wooded borders 
of the Red and Assiniboine Rivers, along 
which the settlement extends for fifty mules. 
The soil 1s comparatively fertile, and the 
climate salubrious, but summer frosts gene- 
rated by undramed marshes, sometimes 
blast the hopes of the husbandman. The 
Hudson’s Bay Company, by the introduc- 
tion, at a great expense, of rams and other 
stock, have improved the breed of domestic 
animals, which are now abundant: wheat, 
barley, oats, maize, potatoes, and hops 
thrive ; flax and hemp are poor and stunted. 
The river banks are cultivated for half a mile 
inland, but the back level country remains 
in its natural state, and furmshes a coarse 
hay for the settlers’ stock durmg the long 


and severe winter, which lasts from Novem- 
ber to April, or May, when Lake Winnipeg is 
unfrozen, and the river navigation to Hud- 
son’s Bay commences, vid Norway House 
entrepét, at the northern extremity of the 
lake. 

The population is in number about 8,000, 
consisting of Europeans, half-breeds, and 
Indians. The two principal churches, the 
protestant and Roman cathohe, the gaol, 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s chief build- 
ings, the residence of the Roman catho- 
he bishop, and the houses of some retired 
officers of the fur trade, are built of stone, 
which has to be brought from a distance ; 
but the houses of the settleys are built of 
wood, whitewashed or painted externally. 

Land 1s granted to the settlers at 7s. 6d. 
per acre; there is no restriction but in the 
purchase or sale of furs and spirits, and 
only a shght import duty is umposed on 
other commodities, the proceeds of which 
duty are received by the municipality of 
Assiniboine. 

The colony is governed by a corporation 
called the Council of Assiniboia, which, mm 
virtue of the Royal Charter of 1670, exer- 
cises judicial as well as legislative authority, 
under an able Recorder. 

The currency 1s one of the best established 
m any colony. It consists, with the addition 
of silver and copper com, of notes issued 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, which are 
payable at York factory, by bills on the 
company m England. This circulation is 
absolutely essential; gold or silver would 
soon be hoarded, melted, or lost; and a note 
issued by the government of the place, re- 
ceivable m payments, of acknowledged ex- 
changeable value, devoid of fluctuation in 
exchanges, and convertible, without loss or 
risk, mto cash m England, 1s an advan- 
tageous monetary circulation for any settle- 
ment, and not a gnrevance or subject of 
complaint. Commodities to the full valuc 
of the notes can always be obtamed at New 
York, Montreal, &c. 

The population of the Red River settle- 
ment, in 1843, was 5,143, of which number, 
2,798 are Roman cathohes, and 2,345 are 
Protestants. The heads of families are 870; 
of whom 571 are Indians or half-breeds, 
natives of the territory; 152 Canadians ; 
61 Orkneymen; 49 Scotchmen; 22 English- 
men; 5 Irishmen; and 2 Swiss. Wales, 
Italy, Norway, Denmark, Germany, Poland, 
and the United States of America, have each 
contributed one to the list. There is also 
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one Esquimaux Indian. There are 730) 


dwelling-honses, 1,219 barns or stables, 18 
windmills, and 1 water-mill. There are 182 
horses, 749 mares, 107 bulls, 2,207 cows, 
1,580 calves, 1,976 pigs, and 3,569 sheep. 

The Bishop of Montreal says of the Red 
River settlement, that “it affords a wonder- 
fully striking example of good brought by 
the hand of God out of evil.” Has lordship 
thus describes the churches there :—“ Along 
the strip of settlement which occupies, with 
interruptions, the opposite sides of the river, 
the four English churches are situated The 
Indian church is about 13 miles below the 
lower church at the rapids; this again is 
about 6 from the middle church; and the 
middle church about 7 from the upper. The 
Indian church is a wooden building, painted 
white, 50 feet or upwards in length, with a 
cupola over the entrance. It has square- 
topped windows, which, so far, give it an un- 
ecclesiastical appearance. The lower church 
is also of wood, and of the length of 50 feet 
The middle church, which 1s not quite com- 
pleted, and which has been built by the 
unaided exertions of the congregration, 1s an 
edifice of stone, 60 feet long. The upper 
church, which is also of stone, is 10 feet 
longer, and will accommodate 500 persons ” 

There are scattered about the Red River 
settlement several respectable retired factors 
or traders of the company; some married to 
European, more to native wives. Although 
the style of the establishments at the forts 
is exceedingly plain, and the extreme diffi- 
culty of transport, as well as the isolated 
character and remote situation of the place 
itself, cause a variety of articles to be dis- 
pensed with to which some of the inmates 
have been elsewhere accustomed, yet there 
is far from a deficiency to be witnessed 
there, either of comforts or of habits o° 
refinement. Its communications with Eng 
land—are for goods via Hudson’s Bay— 
during the summer season, and for personal 
Gaccling and letters, via Montreal, from 
which the Red River is distant 1,800 miles 
The company have, along this line, abou 
10 stockaded posts. The Bishop of Mon 
treal traversed the distance in 38 days. 

We may now proceed to examine the 
Pacific coast and the Rocky Mountains. 
whose highest ridges are in the parallels o 
52° to 58°, about 8,500 feet. Some peak: 
rise to 15,000 and 16,000 feet, but the gene 
ral range is~4,000 to 6,000 feet, diminishing 
in height towards the north. This granitic 
mowntain chain is from 50 to 100 miles wide 
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The country termed New Caledonia, between 
‘he Rocky Mountains and Cascade Moun- 
ins, near the coast of the Pacific, is well 
watered, undulating in bold swells, with 
occasional plains and copses, and an abun- 
dance of forest trees, of which the cedar, fir, 
and hemlock, grow to a prodigious size. 

In New Caledonia, the Hudson’s Bay 

ompany have several stations, and also in 
the adjacent country. Fort Alexandria, in 
52° 80’ N., is the residence of one of the 
company’s chief traders, and here the navi- 
gation of Frazer’s River is begun by the 
northern brigade on their way to the north. 
A small open space 1s cleared for a few cattle, 
but the rest of the country is covered with a 
dense forest. Fort Thompson, on the Kam- 
oop’s River, is m 50° 38’ N., and 120° 7’ 10” 
W.. Frazer’s, Babine’s, and McLeod’s Forts 
are on the lakes of the same names. Fort 
St. James, on Stuart’s Lake, was the resi- 
dence of chief factor Ogden, who had charge 
of the New Caledoma department. 

Frazer’s River flows through New Cale- 
doma, but is not navigated below Fort 
Thompson, owing to its dangerous falls. The 
distances from Fort Thompson to Fort Alex- 
andnia, by land, is 150 miles, and thence to 
Fort James 120. Commodore Wilkes says 
that the climate of this region 1s unfavour- 
able to agriculture, m consequence of its 
being situated between the two ranges of 
mountains, viz., the Rocky Mountams on the 
east, and the Cascade Mountains (of the 
coast) on the west, both of which ranges are 
constantly covered with snow, and in the 
plaims or villages snow lies from November 
to May six feet deep. The commodore adds, 
“there are many spots of fertile land along 
the rivers, but the early frosts are a great 
obstacle to agriculture. At St. James, Ba- 
bine, and Frazer’s Forts, only potatoes and 
turnips can be cultivated.” Frazer’s River 
has its embouche six miles to the north of 
the 49th parallel, which defines the United 
States’ boundary. It is about a mile wide, the 
country around low, with a rich alluvial soul. 
Fort Langley 1s 20 miles from its mouth. 

Sir George Simpson made a journey of 
2,000 miles in 47 days from the Red River, 
via Fort Edmonton, to Fort Colville in 1841. 
He crossed the Rocky Mountains at the 
confluence of two of the sources of the 
Saskatchewan and Colombia, near Fort 
Kotanie, at an elevation of 8,000 feet above 
the sea, with mountains rising about half 
that altitude around. The descending coun- 
try to the Kotanie River was rugged and 
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boggy, with thick and tangled forests, craggy 
peaks and dreary vales, here and there hills 
of parched clay,—where every shrub and 
blade of grass was brown and sapless,—as if 
newly swept by the blast of the sirocco; 
with occasional prairies and open swards, 
interspersed with gloomy woods or burning 
pine forests. In one place a valley was seen 
30 miles long by six wide without a tree, 
and environed by mountains. The natives of 
these regions were in a wretched condition. 

The coast abounds with harbours, inlets, 
and islands. The north-western Archipelago, 
which lies north of Vaneouver’s Island, be- 
longs partly to England and partly to Rus- 
sia. The islands within the British dominions 
are of various sizes; the largest, named 
“ Queen Charlotte’s Island,” is somewhat of 
a trian form, lying nearly north and 
south, the south point m the parallel of 52°. 
The superficial area 1s less than that of Van- 
couver’s Island: it has several good har- 
bours, viz.,on the north coast, Port Estrada, 
near Sandy Point, and Croft’s Sound, a httle 
farther west. On the east side, Skitekis, in 
58° 20’ N. lat. ; Cummashawa, near 53° N.; 
and Port Sturges, farther south. On the 
west, or Pacific coast, Magee’s Sound, in 
52° I’ N. lat.; and Port Ingram, near the 
north-west extremity of the island. The 
country around some of these harbours, 
especially Port Estrada (Hancock’s River), 
and Magee’s Sound, 1s said by the Americans 
to = fertile, and the chmate comparatively 
mild. 

Queen Charlotte’s island is admirably 
adapted for the formation of a penal settle- 
ment, by its distance from England, 1ts com- 
plete insularity, adaptation for the support 
of a large convict settlement by the labour 
of the prisoners, the umpossibility of escape, 
the improbability of the transported being 
ever enabled to return to England, and by 
the useful purposes in whieh the convicts 
may be employed in the formation of a for- 
tress and a colony in the Northern Pacific, 
contiguous to China and Japan. 

The Princess Royal Islands he nearer to 
the main land, between the parallels of 51° 
and 54° N. lat. Of the interior of the whole 
of these islands, httle or nothing is known ; 
the largest are traversed by mountain ridges 
in the direction of their greatest length from 
south-east to north-west. The adjacent coast 
is of very irregular outline, with numerous 
bays, inlets, and winding channels, forming a 
labyrinth of passages. Simpson’s River, on 
our north-west boundary, has a deep inlet, 
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and communicates with Babine Lake, where 
the Hudson’s Bay Company have a fort. 
The Company have also an establishment on 
Pitt’s Islands, in the north-western Archi- 
pelago. 

The north-west coast and interior, north 
of the parallel of 55°, is described as ex- 
tremely rugged; lofty mountains, covered 
with snow, rise abruptly from the ocean; 
more inland, the whole region consists of 
Alpine masses, thrown together in the wildest 
confusion, so that a level site for a fort can 
hardly be found within any convenient dis- 
tance from a stream orlake, It is a land of 
rocks, as difficult of access as it is impracti- 
cable in itself, except at the very margin of 
the sea. Most of the streams to the north 
of Frazer’s River, are mere torrents fed 
by meltmg snow in summer, and in winter 
by the unceasing deluges of this dismal ch- 
mate ; these streams form deep valleys in the 
precipitous heights of every form and mag- 
nitude in their progress to the ocean. Hence 
the term “Cascade Mountains,” given to 
the coast lne north of Vancouver’s Island. 
The company hold under lease from Russia, 
a fort on the Stikine or Pelly’s River, where 
the climate and country are ahke miserable 
in the extreme, and thei effects are im- 
creased by the putridity and filth of the 
adjacent Indian village. At this fort, in 
April 1842, the gentleman in charge was 
shot in a scuffle, and 2,000 savages encamped 
around were preparing to rifle the fort, when, 
fortunately, Sir G. Simpson arrived in a 
Russian steamer. Taco Fort, under Dr. 
Kennedy, an assistant, and 22 men, is still 
farther northward on the coast, surrounded 
by 4,000 savages, warlke and ferocious, who 
at first captured Dr. Kennedy and his as- 
sistant, and required for their ransom four 
blankets. The fort is now strong. 

Fort M‘Loughhn, on the north-west coast, 
near Milbank Sound, was formed in 1837, 
on one of the most rugged spots imaginable. 
By great and unwearied exertions for several 
years in blasting, levelling, and gravelling, 
the company’s officers have made a strong 
fort on a rock capable of holding out with 
20 men, against all the Indians of the coast. 
An enclosed surface of three acres has been 
covered with sea-weed and made into a gar- 
den, producing potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
cabbages, &c. It is probable that on the 
north-west coasts adjoining to Vancouver's 
Island, and Queen Charlotie’s Island, many 
spots available for European colonization 
will be found. The climate on the coast of 
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the Pacific is much milder than similar lati- 
tudes on, the Atlantic or opposite shores of 
the American continent. 

Some of the principal forts belonging to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, are :— 

1. York Fort—The most important sta- 
tion of the Hudson’s Bay Company has con- 
trol over the extensive region west and north 
of Hudson’s Bay, bounded by the Arctic 
Ocean, the Rocky Mountains, and a hme 
drawn from the bay through Rainy lake. 
Among the posts dependcnt on York fort, 
are, those of forts Churchill and Severn, 
and the forts or houses on the different 
lakes—viz. Trout, Beaver, Cat, Swampy, 
Spht, Nelson, Deer, La Rouge, and La 
Crosse. There are also Rock-house on Hill 
river, and Oxford house, Holy lake. On 
the Saskatchewan, are the forts or stock- 
aded houses, called Cumberland, Carlton, 
Manchester, Edmonton, Acton, or Rocky 
Mountam. On Lake Athabasca are forts 
Chipewyan, Wedderburn, and Fond du lac; 
on the Mackenzie river m its course to the 
Arctic Ocean, forts Simpson, Norman, and 
Good Hope; and on the upper part of the 
same river, forts Vermillion, Dunnegan, and 
Rocky Mountain. 

2. Moose Factory is about 700 miles from 
the city of Montreal, in Lower Canada, and 
is the company’s principal depét on the 
southern shores of Hudson’s Bay. Con- 
nected with this establishment, there are 
numerous stations: some of which are at a 
distance from the Fort, varying from 100 to 
250 miles. The forts and stations in the 
country between Hudson’s Bay and the 
lakes in Canada, are under this superin- 
tendency. On James’s Bay, are, Albany 
fort, East Mainfort, and Rupert’s house. 
On the nver Albany, are, Martin’s Fall, and 
Osnaburg houses; on the Moose or Bruns- 
wick nver, 1s New Brunswick house, and to 
the south-east, Frederick house. There are 
establishments on the small lakes Abbitibbe, 
Mistasmny, Big, Wagwanappy, and Temis- 
caming. The Indians, m this district of 
country, are principally of the Swampy Cree 
tribe, with a few Esquimaux at an establish- 
ment called Big River, which is about 250 
miles to the north-east of Rupert’s River. 

8. Michipicoten is the principal factory 
belonging to the company on the shores of 
Lake Superior; withim and around which, 
and the different establishments in that ex- 
tensive range of country, there is a conside- 
rable population of Europeans and half 
castes, as well as of native Indians, who 
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are chiefly of the Ojibeway or Salteaux In- 
dians. On the W. shore of Lake Superior is 
Fort William, and there is a post at the 
Falls of St. Mary. 

4, Lac la Pluie is a trading post of the 
company, situated near the height of land 
which divides the waters falling into the 
St. Lawrence from those that fall into Hud- 
son’s Bay, and is distant from Montreal 
about 1,300 mies. The neighbourhood of 
this place is a great rendezvous for Indians 
from the surrounding country, during the 
summer, as the means of living on fish and 
rice are very abundant. 

5. Fort Alexander is formed at the outlet 
of the River Winnipeg, and is distant from 
Montreal 1,500 miles. It 1s much fre- 
quented by the Indians, who, as well as 
those that visit Lac la Pluie, belong to the 
Ojibeway or Salteaux tribes. 

6. Edmonton 1s an establishment on the 
Sackatchewan River, which has its source 
on the Rocky Mountams, and disembogues 
itself by Nelson River mto Hudson’s Bay. 
It 1s distant from Montreal 2,800 mules. 
From thence to the Athabasca River, which 
also has its origin on the Rocky Mountams, 
the estabhshments are frequented by the 
bold and darmg praime or plam tribes of 
Indians, mcludmg the Assinibomes, the 
Peiagans, the Sarcees, and the Blood In- 
dians. The Thickwood Crees and Assini- 
boines amount, with the whites and mixed 
population attached to the station, to be- 
tween 15 and 20,000 souls. 

7. Norway House, one of the principal 
depdts belonging to the company, 1s situated 
at the northern end of Lake Winnipeg, and 
1s distant from Montreal 2,000 miles. There 
1s an Indian village connected with this 
place, the inhabitants of which derive great 
advantages from the proximity of the com- 
pany’s establishment, where the Indians, 
who are a part of the Swampy Cree tribe, 
find permanent employment as fishermen, 
boatmen, and labonrers. Beren’s river 
house and Fort Alexander are also on Lake 
Winnipeg. At Ungava Bay, at the entrance 
of Hudson’s Strait, there is a station for col- 
lecting the produce of the coast of Labrador, 
consisting chiefly of oil from the seal and 
porpoise ; and there are establishments for 
taking and curmg salmon, which is sent to 
the Quebec market. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company possess a very 
thnving establishment at Fort Vancouver, 1n 
the Oregon country, recently ceded to the 
United States. . 
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INDIAN TRIBES IN HUDSON’S BAY TERRITORIES. 





Porv.ation. — The best approximative | territory from latitude 42° to latitude 54°, 
estimate of the number of inhabitants in| derived from the trading liste of the Hud- 
north-western America is given in an official} son’s Bay Company, and from the best 
report of Lieuts. Warre and Vavasour, as a| obtainable information: it is dated, “ Fort 
“Census of the Indian Tribes in the Oregon | Vancouver, 1845.” 





Name of the Tribe. 





Quacctt—Nuvette and 27 others 
Tribes speaking generally the Qua- 
cott 


Massettes and 13 tribes, not included 
with the above, and spealang d:f- 
ferent 1 


Nass Indians, 4 tribes speaking the 


same language. 
Chymsyans, 10 tribes, all of whom 
speak the same language, with a 

erent 1diom 


Milbank Sound, 9 tribes. 


Challams —Cowartchims, 24 tribes, 
speaking the Challam and Cowaitz- 
languages 
New Caledonia Indians—’8 trnbes 
known) 


Sanetch Indians, 3 tribes 


Hallams, 11 tribes 

Sinahomish, 1 tribe. 

Skatcat, 1 tribe 

Cowntchie:, 7 tribes 

Soke Indians, 1 tribe 

Cowntciher, 3 tribes, not as yet ascer- 


tain . . ° (say) 
Gulf of Georgia Indians, exact num- 
bers not ascertamed 


Nasqually, 13 tribes 

Two tribes in Cavletz river (about) 

Cheenooks, Clatsops, and several 
tribes near the entrance of th 
Columbia river , 

Trile Kalets, several tribes. 

Vule Puyas, several tribes 

Clakamus, several tribes 


Cheanooks, Kelussuyas, 4 tribes 


Kullamooks, 3 tribes 


Clamets, several tribes 
Walts-Walla, Nez Perce, Snakes, 
and several tribes 


Colville and Spokane 
Okanagan, several tribes 
Kullus-Palus, several tribes. 
Kootoonais, several tribes 


Recajntulation —Males, 83,956; females, 
35,182; children, 1,584, of both sexes, under 
12 years of age; slaves, 5,146. Total, 75,868, 
of whom an accurate census has been made: 
11,079, estimate of tribes, of whom no census 


Where situated. 





From Lat 54° to Lat 650° including Queen 
Charlotte’s Island; North end of Van- 
couver’s Island, Milbank Sound and 

Island, and the main Shore A 

On Queen Charlotte’s Island, not included 


m the above = 
Nass river on the main land s : 


Chatham Sound, Portland Canal, Port Es- 
sington, and the neighbourmg islands 


At the mouth of the Skeena nver 

Gardner’s Canal, Canal de Principe, Canal 
de la Reda 

Milbank Sound, Caceade Canal, Deane 
Canal, Salmon nver, and the uslands on 
the coast ‘ . 

From lat 40° along the coast south to 
Whitby Island in lat 48°, part of Van- 
couver’s Island and the mouth of Franc’s 
river 

M‘Leod’s Lake, Chelertans, Fort George, 


Alexandra in Fraser’s mver, Conally 
Lake, Babine Lake, Fraser’s Lake, 
Stuart’s Lake 


Straits of St Juan de Fuca and Vancou- 
ver’s Islands ‘: 


. e 


Ditto ditto . . 

Ditto . e ditto ° ° e e 
Ditto . P ditto . . ° ° 
Ditto e « ditto . e . ° 
Ditto ° e ditto e ° . 


Cape Flattery ie vg te (about) 
Nasqually nver and Puget’s Sound. . 


Mouth of the Columbia river and the viea- 
mity se e eo 2 so e * s 


Near Fort Vancouver m the Columbia 
Valley of the Williamatu river ° 
Valley of the Clakamus and the Willa- 
muta Falls : - 
Pillar Rock, Oak Pomt, The Dallas, The 
Cascades, Cheate river, Takama river on 
the Columbia . ‘ 7 
On the sea coast, between the river Colum- 
- bia and the Umqua 5 
uas river near the south boundary. 
One of the South or Snakes branch of the 
Columbia, extending to near the Rocky 
Mountains F ‘ : 
Near Fort Colville on the Columbia 
On the Okanagan and Piscour rivers 
On the Flathead or Clarke river : 
On M‘Gillvray’s river, the Flat Bow 


) '° s e 


19,020 
8,232 
857 


1,202 
195 
717 


784 





86,947 Indian population, from latitude 42° 
to latitude 54° N. 


‘“‘ The Indians of Puget’s Sound and the Straits of 
De Fuca, also those farther to the north, appear to 
be more numerous than those of the interior, and cul- 


has been taken ;*showing a grand total of | tivate large quantities of potatees, &o, for their own 
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ise, and to barter with the vessels frequenting the 
soast. They are not so cleanly as the Indians of the 
prairies, nor are they so brave or warlike. Many of 
the latter tribes are a very fine race of men, and 
possess large herds of cattle and immense numbers 
of horses. In the neighbourhood of Walla-Walla, 
individual Indians were pointed out to us who owned 
more than 1,000 horses. Slavery is common with all 
the tribes; and he who possesses most slaves and the 
largest number of horses, is considered the greatest 
chief. The Indians of the north are sometimes trou- 
blesome; but those of the Columbia are a quiet, inof- 
fensive, but very superstitious race To this last 
cause may be traced their quarrels with the white 
man and with one another. They are well armed 
with rifles, muskets, &c., but, from policy, they are 
much stinted by the Hudson’s Bay Company in ammu- 
nition. The Indian tribes do not remam upon the 
same ground during the whole year. In the summer 
they resort to the principal mvers and the sea coast, 
where they take and lay by large quantities of salmon, 
&e. for their winter consumption, retiring to the 
smaller rivers of the intenor during the cold season 
Neither the Roman catholic nor Methodist mission- 
aries have done much towards reclaiming the Indian 
popes who are an idle, dissolute race, and very 
ew of them can be induced to change their mode of 
life, or cultivate more than will absolutely keep them 
from starvation. The total abolition of the sale of 
mtoxicating liquors has done much for the good of 
the whole community, white population as well as 
Indian; and so long as this abstinence (which can 
hardly be called voluntary) continues, the country 
will prosper When this prohibition 1s withdrawn, 
and the intercourse with the woild open, such 1s the 
character of the dissolute and only partially reformed 
American and Canadian settlers, that every evil must 
be anticipated, and the unfortunate Indian will be the 
first to suffer ” 


The Esquimaux occupy the country border- 
ing on the Arctic Seas, Hudson’s Bay and 
Strait, and the Labrador coast. The In- 
dians roam over the country, m summer fol- 
lowing the buffalo, deer, and other wild 
animals ito the districts occupied by the 
Esquimaux, with whom they are generally 
in a state of hostility; and as the wimter 
advances, they return towards the more 
southern regions. A district termed the 
Saskatchewan, east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as large as England, contains only 
16,730 Indians and Half-breeds, viz.. Crees, 
3,500; Assimiboines, 4,060; Blackfeet, 2,100, 
Piegans, 2,450; Blood Indians, 1,750; Sar- 
cees, 350; Gros-Ventres, 2,100; Salteaux, 
140; Half-breeds (a race whose fathers were 
Europeans, and mothers Indians), 280. 

The following 1s a classification and distn- 
bution of the tribes occupying the country 
east of the Rocky mountains, and resorting 
upon occasion to the company’s establish- 
ments :— 

Mackenzte’s Rwver District.—The Copper Indians, 


inhabiting the country about this river; the Lou- 
cheux, or Quarrellers; the Hare Indians; the Dog- 
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rib Indians; the Strong-bow Indians, inhabiting 
Mackenze’s River district, and speaking different 


ages. 

Athabasca and Isle a la Crosse Districts —The! 
Chipewyans, and a few of the Cree tribe; inhabiting | 
the country surrounding this lake, and between it ane 
the Isle 4 la Crosse district. 

Peace River District —The Beaver Indians, and a 
few Sauteaux from the Rainy Lake, inhabiting both 
sides of this nver, and speaking a language different | 
from that of the ip eka hay of Athabasca 

Upper part of the Saskatchewan District —The 
Blackfeet Proper the Blood Indians; the Piegans; 
the Fall Indians, the Sarcees. All these tribes are 
ey termed Blackfeet, although they speak dif- 

erent languages, and have different customs and 
manners l 

Lowe: part of the Saskatchewan Dist: wt —The 
Stone Indians, or Assiniboines, the Crees, the Sau- 
teux, or Ogibways. ‘These three tribes are constantly 
at variance with the Blackfeet, and the whole eight 
depend on the chase for subsistence They, 2 e the 
three tnbes, extend their habitations also to the 
upper part of Red River and of Swan River. 

York Factory, Oxford, Norway House, Cumber- 
land, and lower part of Swan Ruer Dist ict —Mis- 
Kee-Goose, or Swampy Indians _ These also extend 
alung the sea-coast to James’s Bay They evidently | 
spring trom the Crees, as their language 1s only a 
dialect of the Cree There 1s said to be a mixture of 
the Sauteux in their origin 

Chur chill Distr ict —Esquimaux ; Chipewyans, and 
a few Swamp Indians, inhabiting the country to the 
north of Churchill 

The Indians in James’s Bay are generally classed 
with the Mis-kce-goose, and imhabit the countries 
about Albany, Moose, and East Main 

Character of the Indian Population.—It 18 
difficult to describe the character of the 
various tribes referred to m the preceding 
classifications, they have each some recog- 
nised difference, and are most of them ina 
constant state of warfare with each other 
The Sarcees are said to be the boldest. All 
have horses and fire-arms , and horse-stealing 
is a favourite occupation with them. The 
Crees and Blackfeet have deadly feuds, and 
each combat with the Assiniboines. The 
small tribes are drawn into the contests 
of the larger, and are rarely at peace 
Ambuscades, surprises by day or night, and 
treacherous massacres of the old and young, 
of women and the sick, constitute the moving 
interests of ther hves. No hardships o 
inducements will make them settle and cul- 
tivate their land, and until they do so, it 1s 
almost hopeless to expect any Christian re- 
sults from the humane efforts of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and the missionaries. 
The most degrading superstitions prevail, 
cunning 1s employed where force cannot be 
used in plunder; lying 1s systematic ; woman 
is treated as a slave; and the wild Indian 1s, 
im many respects, more savage than the 
animals around him. 

2%, 
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Christian Conduct and Beneficent Policy of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company.—A. careful exam- 
ination of all available information, confirms 
me in believing, that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany have well fulfilled the objects for which 
their charter was granted in 1670. Without 
any aid from the crown—without any drain 
upon the national exchequer—opposed by 
American, and even English rivalry—sub- 
ject to plunder and devastation by the fleets 
and forces of the French and Russian gov- 
crnments—struggling against an mclement 
climate, in a stenle soll—shut out from 
maritime communication with England, ex- 
cept for a few months in the year—and 
amidst hosts of wild, warlike, and treach- 
erous savages, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
have acquired and maintained for England, 
by a sagacious and prudent policy, by ho- 
nourable, and, above all, by Christian con- 
duct, exclusive domimion over that portion 
of the North American continent which hes 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans, 
north of the 49th degree of latitude, extend- 
mg over more than three million square 
muiles—(3,060,000 ) 

But for the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
England would probably have been shut out 
from the Pacific, for, on the 5th of April, 
1814, a convention was signed between the 
United States and Russia, (to which England 
was no party,) making the 54th parallel the 
boundary of their respective dominions The 
settlements of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
on the Columbia River and in the Oregon 
region defeated this project 

The American geographer and hbranan 
to the United States’ government, Mr Green- 
how, who ably vindicates the mghts and 
clams of his own country, who 1s by no 
| means favourably disposed to any claims of 
England on the continent of America, and 
who, as an American, is httle melined to 
approve of the conduct of an association 
whose interests he naturally considers op- 
posed to those of his own countrymen, thus 
candidly expresses his views in 1844, when 
referrmg to the disputed territory of the 
Oregon, Columbia River, Vancouver’s Is- 
land, &c.:— 


“The British Ministers could have no counsellors 
better quahfied to advise, or whose interests were 
more completely identified with those of the govern- 
ment, than the Hudson’s Bay Company, who, repre- 
senting in all respects the interests of Great Britan mn 
North-West America, has indeed become a powerful 
body. The field of its operation was more than 
doubled by its union with the north-west company, 
and by the hcence to trade, in exclusion of all other 
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British subjects, in the countries west of the Rocky 

ountains, where the fur-bearing animals are more 
abundant than in any other part of the world; while 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the Canada courts 
over the whole division of the continent, to which its 
charters apply, and the appointment of its own agents 
as magistrates in those regions, gave all that could 
have been desired for the enforcement of its regula- 
tions. The arrangement made with the Russian- 
American Company, through the intervention of the 
two governments, secured to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company the most advantageous limits in the north- 
west; and the position assumed by Great Britain, in 
the discussions with the United States respecting 
Oregon, were calculated to increase the confidence of 
the body in the strength of its tenure of that country, | 
and to encourage greater efforts on 1ts part to assure 
that tenure 

“The leence granted to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany in 1821, expired in 1842, but another had been 
previously conceded, also for twenty-one years, can- 
taining some new and important provisions Thus, 
the company was bound, under heavy penalties, to 
enforce the due execution of all crimmal processes 
by the officers and other persons, legally empowered 
in all its territories, and to make and submit to 
the government such rules and regulations for the 
management of the trade with the Indians as should 
be effectual to prevent the sale and distribution of 
spirituous liquors among them, and to promote their 
moral and religious improvement It 1s, moreover, 
declared in the grant, that nothing therein contained 
should authorise the company to claim the nght of 
trade in any part of America, to the prejudice or 
exclusion of the people of ‘any foretgn states,’ who 
may be entitled to trade there, in virtue of conventions 
between such states and Great Britain; and the 
goverment reserves to itself the mght to establish 
within the territories included in the grant any colony 
or province, to annex any part of those territories to 
any existing colony or province, and to apply to such 
portion any form of civil government which might be 
deemed proper Whether this last provision was 
introduced with some special and immediate object, 
or with a view to future contingencies, no means 
have as yet been afforded for determming It 13, 
however, certain that the British government insisted 
strongly on retaining the above-named privileges, 
and it 18 most probable, the Red River* and the Co- 
lumbia countries were im view at that time as the re- 
mainder of the ter:itory, included in the grant and 
not possessed by the company 1n virtue of the charte 
of 1669, 18 of little value in any way In addition to 
the assistance and protection thus received from the 
British government, the constitution of the Hudson’. 
Bay Company 1s such as to secure the utmost degree 
of knowledge and prudence 1n its councils, and of 
readiness and exactness in the execution of 1ts orders 
Its affairs are superintended by a governor, a deputy 
ean and a committee of directors established at 

ondon, by whom al] general orders and regulations 
are devised and issued, and all reports and accounts 
are examined and controlled. e procee of 
this body are enveloped in profound secrecy, and the 
communications ede to the government in writing, 
which are hkely to be published, are ex d in 
terms of studied caution, and afford only the details 
absolutely required. 


* Mr. Greenhow is wrong so far as the Red River 
territory is concerned, as that region is not included 
in the exclusive licence of trade in 1838.—[R. M.M.] 
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“The trade in America is especially directed by a | 
resident governor, who occasionally visits and inspects 
all the principal posts;—under him, as officers, are 
chief factors, chief traders, and clerks, for the most 
part natives of North Britain, and an army of regular 
servants, employed as hunters, traders, voyageurs, 
&c., nearly all of them Canadians, or half-breeds. 
The number of all these persons is small, when 
compared with the duties they have to perform; but 
the manner in which they are admitted into the 
service, and the training to which they are subjected, 
are such as to render their efficiency and their devo- 
tion to the general interests as great as possible 
The strictest discipline, regularity, and economy, are 
enforced m every part of the company’s territones; 
and the magistrates appointed under the Act of 
Parliament for the preservation of tranquillity, are 
seldom called to exercise their functions, except in 
the settlement of trifling disputes. 

“In the treatment of the abongines of the coun- 
tries under its control, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
appears to have admirably reconciled policy with 
humanity. The prohibition to supply those people 
with ardent spirits, appears to be ngidly enforced 
Schools for the instruction of the native children are 
established at all the principal trading posts, each of 
which also contains an hospital for sick Indians, and 
offers employment for those who are disposed to work, 
whilst hunting cannot be carned on. Missionaries of 
various sects are encouraged to endeavour to convert 
them to christianity, and to induce them to adopt the 
usages of civilized hfe, so far as may be consistent 
with the nature of the labours required for their 
support, and attempts are made, at great expense, to 
collect the Indians in villages, on tracts where the 
climate and soul are most favourable for agriculture 
Particular care is extended to the education of the 
half-breed children, the offspring of the marriage or 
concubinage of the traders with the Indian women, 
who are retamed and bred as far as possible among 
the white people, and are employed, whenever they 
are found capable in the service of the company As 
there are few or no white women im those territories, 
except in the Red River settlements, 1t may be 
readily seen that the half-breeds must mm a short 
time form a large and important portion of the native 
population 

“The conduct of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 
these respects is certainly worthy of commendation 
It 1s, however, to be observed, that of the whole 
territory placed under the authority of that body, only 
a few small portions are capable of being rendered 
productive by agriculture. From the remainde: 
nothing of value can be obtained, excepting furs, and 
those articles can be procured in greater quantities, 
and at less cost, by the labour of the Indians, than by 
any other means. 

“ The course observed by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany towards American citizens in the territory west 
of the Rocky Mountains, has been equally unexcep- 
tionable and yet equally politac All the missionaries 
and emigrants from the United States, and, indeed, 
all strangers from whatever countries they might 
come, were received at the establishments of the com- 

any on the Columbia with the utmost kindness and 
hospitality, and they were aided in the prosecution of 
their objects, so far and so long as those objects were 
not commercial. But no sooner did any one, uncon- 
nected withthe company, attempt to hunt, or to trap, 
or to trade with the natives, than all the force of the 
body was immediately directed towards him. There 
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ig no evidence, or well-founded suspicion, that the 
Hudeon’s Bay agents have ever resorted, directly or 
indirectly, to violence, in order to defeat the efforts of 
such rivals. And, indeed, those means would have 
been superfluous, whilst the company enjoys such 
great advantages in its organization, its wealth, and 
the minute knowledge of the country, and mfluence 
over the natives, possessed by its agents Wherever 
an American eadine post has been established, or 
an American party has been engaged im trade on the 
Columbia, there appeared a Hudson’s Bay agent at 
the head of a number of hunters, or with a large 
stock of merchandise, or a lage amount of specie in 
hand, which were offered for skins on terms much 
more favourable to the Indians than those possessed 
by the citizens of the United States; and the latter, 
m consequence, finding their labours vain, were soon 
obliged to retire from the field. Even without em- 
ploying such extraordinary and expensive means, the 
Bnitish traders, receiving their goods in the Columbia 
by sea from London, free from duty, can always 
undersell the Americans, who must transport their 
merchandise 2,000 miles over and from the frontie:s 
of the Umited States, where the articles best adapted 
for the trade have previously been subjected to an 
import duty In pursuance of the same system, the 
company endeavours, and generally with success, to 
prevent the vessels of the United States fiom obtaining 
cargoes on the north-west coasts of America, though 
the mariners of all nations, when thrown upon the 
coasts by shipwreck, or by other misfortunes, have 
uuiformly received shelter and protection at its posts 
and factories "—History of Oregon and Cal fornia, 
published by Murray, London 1844 

The grounds on which the exclusive hcence 
of trade was granted in 1838, are stated by 
the Board of Trade (letter, 2nd June, 1837,) 
to be on account of the hberal and enhght- 
ened policy which has generally distingmshed 
the Hudson’s Bay Company; and the “ pecu- 
har nature of the fur trade seems to justify, 
and even to recommend, the adoption of the 
principle of conferrmg exclusive privileges 
upon a great body engaged im it, however 
objectionable such a principle appears with 
reference to commercial affairs generally.” 

The Bishop of Montreal, on his visit to 
the Red River settlement m 1844, says, 
that the arrangements for his domg so were 
all made for him “in the most excellent 
manner, and with the most careful attention, 
by direction of Sir G. Simpson, the governor 
of the Hudson's Bay territones.”” The bishop 
speaks of “the kindness and attention which 
he everywhere experienced at the hands of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s servants.” 
At page 166 of his journal, he says, “ It is 
the rule of the company’s posts that the 
factor or trader m charge, where there 1s no 
clergyman, should read the church service on 
Sundays to the persons who can be gathered 
to hear it. The company have forwarded 
the erection of churches at Red River.” 


And at page 164, his lordship remarks—*“ If 
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I may judge from the kindness shown per- 
sonally to myself, the facilities given to my 
operations, and the respect paid to my office 
by all the gentlemen representing the com- 
pany’s interest with whom I had to do, that 
body must be presumed well affected to the 
cause; and that its several proceedings are 
conducted on a liberal scale, I have some occa- 
sion to notice.”” The late Mr. Leith, who was 
a resident factor of the company, bequeathed 
£10,000 toward the propagation of the gos- 
pel in the scene of his former pursuits. 

A branch of the Church Missionary So- 
ciety was established at Red River settle- 
ment m 1822, under the Rev. Mr. West, 
who was appointed chaplain to the company. 
In 1824, the Rev. Mr. Jones was appointed 
chaplam to the company, and the Bishop of 
Montreal says, “he met with much counte- 
nance and support from the authonties of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company,” who, mm 1834, 
“gave a munificent grant towards the con- 
struction of another Protestant church.” 
The building was opened for divine service 
on the 26th of November, 1834. It 1s 
capable of accommodating, comfortably, 700 
people, and 1,000 might find room without 
bemg overcrowded. Five day-schools, con- 
tainmg about 400 children, had been estab- 
hshed ; besides 2 seminaries, affording board, 
lodging, and education to 25 young ladies, 
and 30 young gentlemen, children of the 
gentlemen engaged m the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. At the different 
Sunday-schools, also, nearly 300 received 
religious instruction. The orderly demean- 
our, moral conduct, and religious habits of 
all classes, were satisfactory and cheering. 

Commodore Wilkes, speaking of Fort Van- 
couver, on the Columbia river, says— 


“There are extensive kitchens and apartments for 
the half-breed and Indian children that the company 
have taken to bring up and educate. Of these, there 
are now 23 boys and 15 girls, who claim the parti- 
cular attention of Dr. M‘Laughlin and Mrs Douglas. 
A teacher is employed for the boys, who superintends 
them not only in school, but in the field and garden 
Dunng my stay, an examination took place, and 
although the pupils did not prove very expert at 
thir readmg and writing, yet we had sufficient evi- 
dence that they had made some improvement, and 
were in a fair way to acquire the rudiments. Some 
allowance was to be made for the boys, who had been 
constantly in the field under their teacher for a few 
months past. Dr M‘Laughlin estimated the labour 
of four of these small boys as equal to that of a man. 
It was an teresting sight, to see these poor little 
cast-away fellows, of all shades of colour, from the 
pore Indian to that of the white, thus snatched awa 

om the vices and idleness of the savage. They a 
speak both English and French; they are also in- 
structed in religious exercises, in which I thought 
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they appeared more proficient then in their other 
studies. These they are instructed in on Sunday, on 
which day they attend divine worship twice. 

were a ruddy set of boys, and when at work had a 
busy appearance: they had planted and raised 600 
bushels of potatoes, and, from what Dr. M‘Laughlin 
said to me, fully maintain themselves. The girls are 
equally well cared for, and taught by a female, with 
who they live and work.” 

The commodore bears “testimony that 
the officers of the company are exerting 
themselves to check vice, and encourage 
morahty and religion, In a very marked 
manner.” He adds, “I saw no mstance in 
which vice was tolerated in any degree. I 
have, indeed, reason to believe, from the 
discipline and the example of the superiors, 
that the whole establishment is a pattern of 
good order and correct deportment. This 
remark not only extends to this establish- 
ment, but as far as our opportunities went, 
(and all but two of the posts were visited,) 
the same good order prevails throughout the 
country. Wherever the operations of the 
company extend, they have opened the way 
to future emgration, provided the means 
necessary for the success of emigrants, and 
rendered its peaceful occupation an easy and 
cheap task.” 

Lieutenant-colonel Crofton, who recently’ 
commanded a detachment of Her Majesty’s 
troops in the Hudson’s Bay territories, and 
was appomted a commissioner of imquiry 
mto the truth of allegations made against 
the company, thus reports 1n a letter to the 
Secretary of State, on 12th February, 1848 - 
“T unhesitatingly assert, that the govern- 
ment of the Hudson’s Bay Company 1s mild 
and protective, and admirably adapted, in 
my opimion, for the state of society existing 
m Pmnce Rupert’s Land, where Indians, 
half-breeds, and Europeans are happily gov- 
erned, and lve protected by laws which I 
know were mercifully and impartially ad- 
ministered by Mr. Thom, the recorder, and 
by the magistflates of the land.” 

The present governor-general of Canada, 
the Earl of Elgin, one of the most upright and 
able servants of the crown, and whose judg- 
ment 1s of the highest order, thus expresses 
himself in a reply to the inquiries of the 
Secretary of State for the colonies :—‘‘ I am 
bound to state that the result of the mquiries 
I have made is highly favourable to the 
company, and has left on my mind the im- 
pression, that the authority which they exer- 
cise over the vast and inhospitable region 
subject to their jurisdiction 1s, on the whole, 
very advantageous to the Indians.” 


BOOK VII—VANCOUVER’S 


ISLAND. 


POSITION, EXTENT, ASPECT, GOVERNMENT, &c. 


Turs fine island is situated on the W. coast 
of America, between 48° 17’ and 50° 55’ 
N. lat., and 123° 10’ and 128° 30’ W. long., 
and is in length about 290 mules, with an 
average breadth of 55 miles. We know 
httle of the intenor of the country: it 
1s said to be imtersected by gh mountain 
ranges, with extensive prairies, a nich soul, 
abundantly timbered with oak, pine, &c, 
and well watered, adapted for the cultivation 
of wheat and other grain, with a fine climate, 
and many excellent harbours. The shores 
of the island are generally hgh, steep, rocky, 
and covered with wood. Fort Victoria, the 
chief estabhishment, in 48° 26’ N. lat., and 
128° 9’ W. long., 18 on the south shore, near 
the head of a narrow inlet, termed the Port 
of Camosack, or Cammusan, around which 
there is a range of plams to an extent of 
nearly six square miles, containing valuable 
tillage and pasture land, and water power 
for flour or saw mulls. The fort 1s a square 
enclosure of 100 yards, surrounded by cedar 
pickets, 20 feet m height, having octagonal 
bastions, contaming each six 6-pounder 
guns at the N.E. and S W. angles. The 
buildings are made of square timber, form- 
ing three sides of an oblong. About three 
miles distant, and nearly connected by a 
small inlet, 1s the harbour of Esquimault, 
which is described to be capable of receiving 
ships of the line, and of which a very favour- 
able opmion has been expressed by captam 
George Thomas Gordon, R.N., who was 
directed by admiral Seymour to examine 
the coal mines on Vancouver's Island. The 
coal is found in seams 10 to 18 inches thick, 
some below high-water mark, others 60 feet 
above the sea; and Captain Gordon, by the 
aid of the natives, obtained 60 tons of coal, 
equal, if taken several feet from the surface, 
to the best Scotch coal, at an average cost 
of four shilings per ton. The coal yields 
coke in the proportion of 52 per cent. The 
extent of the coal-field inland is supposed to 
be considerable; and it stretches over all 


the N.E. coast. There is excellent anchor- 
age in the neighbourhood, which may be 
approached by way of Cape Scott, thus 
avoiding the difficult and dangerous navi- 
gation of Sir George Seymour’s Narrows 
and Johnstone’s Straits. 

The natives, or Indians, on the island, 
amount probably to 10,000 1n number. Cap- 
tam Gordon says, “ They are a fine race of 
men, and appear industrious and friendly, 
but are much addicted to thieving.” When 
they ascertained that he wanted coal, they 
entered into his views, became very active, 
and surprised him by procuring, with the 
rude implements of hatchets and wedges, a 
large quantity of coal. 

Vancouver’s Island has been granted, by 
letters patent, dated 13th January, 1849, m 
free and common soccage, to the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, under certain conditions, one 
of which provides, that unless a settlement 
of resident colonists, emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, be established within five 
years, the grant shall be revoked. The 
ports and harbours are free to all nations, 
either trading or seeking shelter thercin 
the fisheries around the island are open to 
every freeholder. all minerals found belong 
to the company, who have the nght of 
digging for the same, compensation being 
made to the owner of the sol for any 
injury done to the surface; but the owners 
of land have the privilege of working, for 
their own benefit, any coal mime that may 
be on his land, on payment of a royalty of 
2s. 6d. per ton. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany sell the land, in free and common 
soccage, in lots of not less than 20 acres, at 
£1 per acre. Purchasers of more than 20 
acres are bound to take out with them, to 
Vancouver's Island, 5 single men, or 3 mar- 
ried couples for every 100 acres. The island 
1s to be divided, where practicable, into 
districts of from 5 to 10 square miles. A 
portion, equal to one eighth of the quantity 
of land sold, is to be set apart for the main- 
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tenance of ministers of religion. Thus, in 
a district of 10 square mules, contaming 
6,400 acres, supposing 5,120 acres sold, the 
minister would be entitled to 640 acres, the 
remaining 640 acres would be available for 
roads, site for church and churchyard, schools, 
or other pubhe purposes 

With the view of enabling the ministers 
to bring their lands into cultivation, a free 
passage to be granted to such a number of 
persons as a settler having an equal quantity 
of land would be required to take out, the 
cost to be paid out of the fund held in trust 
for the benefit of the colony. The several 
apportionments for purposes of religion to 
be conveyed to, and to be held by, the 
governor and council, in trust for the parties 
appointed to perform the clencal duties of 
the respective districts. 

The most material provisions for the gov- 
ernment of the colony are as follows :—The 
governor 1s appomted by the crown, with 
a council of seven members, likewise so ap- 
pomted. He1s authorised to call assembhes, 
to be elected by the inhabitants holding 20 
acres of freehold land. For this purpose, it 
1s left to the discretion of the governor to fix 
the number of representatives, and to divide 
the island into electoral districts if he shall 
think such division necessary. The governor 
will have the usual powers of proroguing or 
dissol\ing such assembly. Laws will be 
passed by the governor, council, and assem- 
bly. The legislature, thus constituted, will 
have full power to 1mpose taxes and to regu- 
late the affairs of the island, and to modify 
its institutions, subject to the usual control 
of the crown. 

The position, resources, and climate of 
Vancouver’s Island emmently adapt it for 
being the Britain of the Northern Pacific ; 
there 1s no port between the straits of Juan 
de Fuca and San Francisco: 1t 1s within a 
week’s sail of Califorma; within double that 
distance from the Sandwich Islands, with 
which a thriving trade has already been 
established ; five days’ voyage from Sitka or 
New Archangel, the head-quarters of the 
Russian Fur Company’s settlements, where 
large supplies of provision are required ; and 
it 1s within three weeks’ steaming distance 
of Japan, with whose rich islands 1t is to be 
hoped the British government will soon be 
enabled to re-establish the friendly commer- 
cial intercourse that existed at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. This command- 


| ing position justifies the expectation that 


Vancouver’s Island will become not orly a 
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valuable agricultural settlement, but also a 
rich commercial entrepot for British trade 
and industry. 

The formation of a canal and of a railroad 
across the Isthmus of Panama will mate- 
nally facilitate the colonization of Vancou- 
ver’s Island. 
estabhsh regular and rapid communication, 
via Canada, with the coast of the Pacific, 
remams yet to be ascertained; but great 
credit is due to Major Robert Carmichael 
Smyth, for the talent, energy, and patriotism 
with which he has laboured to promote a 
“British colonial railway communication be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific.” By 
whatever means Vancouver’s 
brought within half its present distance 
from England, great good cannot fail to 
accrue to the colony and to the parent state. 


Steam communication between England 
and British Americas—Mr. Samuel Cunard, 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, having entered 
mto a contract with the British government 
e the conveyance of the mails between 

reat Bntain and North Amenica, the Bri- 
tish and North American Royal Mail Steam- 
packet Company was origmated, and an 
amended contract entered mto with the 
government by Mr. Cunard, Mr. George 
Burns, of Glasgow, and Mr. David Mac Iver, 
of Liverpool, mm 1839, to carry the mails 
twice a month, durmg eight months in 
summer, and once a month durmng four 
months in winter, between Liverpool and 
Hahfax, m Nova Scotia, and Boston in the 
United States and Quebec, by a branch 
steamer on the St. Lawrence. Previously 
to the commencement of the service under 
this contract, in July, 1840, there were other 
steamers, viz.—the Szrzus, Great Western, 
British Queen, President, Royal William, 
and Liverpool, some of which had crossed 
the Atlantic with more or less success, but 
only m the summer; and the capability of 
steamers to traverse the North Atlantic 
with regularity m winter, as well as summer, 
remained to be proved. Indeed, from the 
experience acquired by the voyages of the 
before-named vessels, it was generally held 
to be impracticable for steamers to navigate 
that ocean during the winter months, not in 
point of regularity alone, but of safety. The 
result of the winter passages of this com- 
pany’s vessels was highly satisfactory; and 
the government, with aview to the public 
benefit, entered into an extension of the 
contract, commencing lst January, 1848, 
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with Messrs. Samuel Cunard, George Burns, 
and Charle#Mac Iver (vice Mr. David Mac 
Iver, deceased,) for an mcreased service. A 
steam ship of the first class now sails from 
Liverpool to Boston and New York alter- 
nately every second Saturday durmg the 
months of December, January, February, 
and March, and to the same ports alter- 
nately on every Saturday during the other 
eight months of the year. The experience 
of the past nme years has amply proved, 
that with such steamers as are employed by 
this company, and under proper manage- 
ment, the North Atlantic Ocean may be 
navigated at all seasons of the year with 
speed, regularity, and safety Previous to 
the commencement of the service by this 
company, the mails were carried between 
Falmouth and Halifax by gun brngs, which 
cost the country a great deal of money, as 
well as loss of lives annually. The contract 
price paid by the government for the present 
lane of steamers has been met by the postages, 
and an immensely better mode of convey- 
ance has been obtamed, at a great saving of 
expense to the country, and without loss of 
life to a single passenger. The contractors 
were only originally bound to furnish vessels 
of 300 horse power, but they supplied ves- 
sels of 1,200 tons burthen, and upwards of 
400 horse power. On the extension of their 
contract they were bound to supply vessels 
of 400 horse power, but they are now em- 
ploying vessels of 700 horse power, and are 
building still larger ones to be propelled by 
engines of 800 horse power. The burthen 
of the new vessels will be about 2,000 tons 

The contract payment for the first service 
desembed above, was £90,000 until the 
Quebec branch was dropt, when it was re- 
duced tou £85,000. The present payment for 
the extended service 1s £145,000 per annum, 
for which mime ocean steamers are kept. 

It may here not be out of place to men- 
tion, that 1n consequence of the repeal of 
the Bntish Navigation laws, 1t has been 
announced by the secretary of the United 
States Treasury, that from and after the 1st 
of January, 1850, British ships and their 
cargoes will be admitted into the ports of 
the United States, on the same terms as to 
duties, 1mports, and charges, as vessels of 
the United States and their cargoes. In 
consequence of this change, the British and 
North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company have ongimated a branch line of 
Steamers, to convey French goods from 
Havre, to their steamers at Liverpool, to be 
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taken on from thence to Boston and New 
York. 

Great credit and hberal national suppor 
are due to the enterprising and successful 
estabhshers of this rmportant hne of com- 
munication between the old and the new 
world; they have, in fact, bmdged over the 
wide Atlantic; made the trackless and tem- 
pestuous deep a safe highway the whole year 
through; and most matenally contributed 
to the promotion of friendly mtercourse, of 
social improvement, and of commercial and 
financial relations between Europe and 
America. To the British Colomes on, and 
adjacent to, the western continent, the ad- 
vantages of weekly mtercourse with the 
parent and governing state are manifold, and 
of incalculable value, but for the “Cunard” 
Line of steamers, (which arrive at their res- 
pective stations with more regulanty than 
the London and York mail coach did twenty 
years ago) the maintenance of the North 
American provinces as an integral part of 
the Bntsh Empire, would have been a 
matter of great difficulty, and although the 
United States government 1s now endeca- 
vouring to establish a distinct line of mail 
steamcrs from New York to Bremen, I 
doubt not that the superiority will continue, 
as heretofore, with the British line, and that 
it will deserve the cordial and effective sup- 
port of Her Majesty’s government. 


Connected with an efficient transatlantic 
communication 1s the establishment of a 
railroad on the seaboard of British America, 
which shall connect the whole of the North 
American provinces, and form a continuous 
steam transit from the sea-coast to Lake 
Huron, one hne bas been projected from 
Halifax, vza New Brunswick to Quebec, to 
which I have referred in the details of Nova 
Scotia. another line 1s now actually in pro- 
gress, termed the St. Andrew’s and Quebec 
Radroad, and 1s an undertaking carried on 
under the auspices of the Earl Fitzwilham, 
Lord Ashburton, and other gentlemen m 
England, combined with the principal mer- 
chants and inhabitants resident at St An- 
drew’s and other pomts through which the 
hne proceeds. The line will afford, at all sea- 
sons of the year, a direct and unimterrupted 
communication between the Canadas and 
Atlantic, and will be the only one the colo- 
nists will possess through British territory. 

Its political importance can therefore be 
scarcely overrated, when viewed either as a 
high road to the mother country, or as con- 
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“necting the different provinces in a common 
bond of communication; and, in a mer- 
cantile point of view, it cannot be considered 
otherwisé than as one of the best invest- 


BRITISH-AMERICAN RAILWAY. 


be eagerly sought after, and at once com- 
mand a considerably enhanced @price, which 
will far more than bring back their whole 
capital to the shareholders; as, for instance, 


ments of the day, having been stamped with there are 8,000 shares of £20 each, and if 
the patronage and approval of the late Lord! the 200,000 acres are divided amongst those 


Ashburton, even before the company re- 
ceived their recent magnificent grant of 
land; Lord Ashburton’s acquaintance with 
the country, from his settlement of the 
boundary dispute, renders his testimony of 
great value. The grant consists of all the 
unallotted lands comprised withm a belt 
of five miles on each side of the railway, 
and, by a certificate from the surveyor- 
general, contams upwards of 200,000 acres 
of some of the best land in the province, 
which, in consequence, doubles, or even qua- 
druples the profitable character of the un- 
dertaking. 

The company is incorporated by several 
acts of the local legislature, confirmed by the 
queen in council, and in addition to the 
above grant of land, has obtained privileges 
aud advantages which cannot be claimed 
by any similar body, viz., 6 per cent. on the 
English capital guaranteed by the legislature 
for 25 years, which 1s chargeable on the reve- 
nues of the province. The Company have 
the power to make branch lines or exten- 
sions to, or mm any part of the colony without 
applying for fresh legislative acts, and with 
the same facilities as to land and the free 
use of crown matenals as on the trunk 
hne. 

It is officially stated to me that the 
capita) of the Association is divided imto 
8,000 shares of £20 each: half of which, 
termed class “A” are to be allotted m 
England, and the remainder, called class 
“B” reserved for allocation m New Bruns- 
wick; the majority of these shares are al- 
ready appropriated, and the works are pro- 
ceeding with vigour, and it 1s confidently 
hoped that the first section to Woodstock, 
(80 miles) will be open in two years. Offices 
for the payment of dividends and the trans- 
action of such business as must be con- 
ducted in England, are established at No. 
10, Parhament Street, Westminster; and 
the interests of the English stockholders are 
guarded by a board of directors, resident in 
this country, whose sanction is necessary to 
all measures proposed by the local directors 
in New Brunswick. The land helonging to 
the company, which has hitherto been of 
comparatively trifling value, will, when the 
railway passes through it, most probably 


8,000 shares, it will give 25 acres per share, 
which, taken at the low figure of £1 per 
acre, gives £25 per share, or £5 per share 
more than the actual capital subscribed ; and 
although the land will be disposed of, and 
thus return their capital to the shareholders, 
yet still the lhe will remain their property, 
and, from the provincial guarantee of interest, 
retain a comparative high value in the market. 

This 1s a strong inducement offered to the 
English capitalist, the use of whose money 
will only in the first instance be required, 
but to the homeless wanderer from the 
British shores, its benefits will prove incom- 
parably greater, as employment will be 
afforded him on the railway until he bas had 
time to clear his land and become acquainted 
with the requirements of his novel mode of 
hfe; and by this he will be spared that fear- 
ful season of suspense which now intervenes 
between the first clearing of the land and 
the period when it yields its return. 

Some of the shareholders have agreed to 
give a tenth of ther land for church, school, 
and hospital purposes. Thus will nuclei be 
formed, around which a population will col- 
lect in a healthy and legitimate manner, and 
blessings, both present and prospective, be 
secured to all future emigrants. 


Table of the portions of time wn which European intel- 
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Admiral W. F. W. Owen. 
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If space had permitted, a chapter would 
have been given on emigration to the British 
North American colonies; on the advan- 
tages they possess as integral portions of a 
vast empire; and on the general state of 
those provinces as fields for the reception of 
the accumulating labouring population of the 
United Kingdom. This section must, how- 
ever, be reserved for the close of the work. 
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AUSTRAL-ASTA. 


BOOK I.—AUSTRALIA, OR NEW HOLLAND. 


CHAPTER I. 


DISCOVERY, MARITIME SURVEYS, COAST LINE, INTERIOR EXPLORATION, WINDS, 
CLIMATE, AND GEOLOGY. 


TE British possessions m Austral-Asia are 
Australia, or New Holland (which contains 
the several colonies of New South Wales, 
Port Phillip or Victona, South Australia, and 
Western Australia, or Swan River), Van Dic- 
men’s island, New Zealand, the Chatham, 
Auckland, and other lesser islands—the 
whole comprising a territorial area in the 
Southern hemisphere nearly as large as 
Europe. 

These extensive regions form an important 
and most interesting portion of our Colomal 
Empire, whether viewed mm relation to their 
origin or progress, to their existing or pros- 
pective state. 

In a favourable position, situated midway 
between America and Africa, and at the ex- 
tremity of Asia, they are valuable in a poli- 
tical sense for the increasing capabilities they 
afford towards the maintenance of British 
power im the East—and im a commercial 
sense from their contiguity to the richest and 
most densely peopled portion of the globe 
possessing in themselves (apart from these 
considerations) a fertile soul and a salubrious 
chime, they are well adapted for the dwelling 
of milhons of the Anglo-Saxon race,—and 
even in this early stage of their existence, 
with many of thew resources yet unde- 
veloped, they are outlying farms, already 
mstrumental m supplymg England with 
augmenting quantities of grain, meat, wool, 
tallow, flax, tamber, and other raw products, 
in exchange for her manufactures. 

The insulated continent of Austraha, re- 
markable for its great extent, singular con- 
formation, and recent discovery, first claims 
attention. Less than a century ago the 
mere coast line of this “great south land” 
was an unsolved geographical problem, as its 
interior is at the present moment; in the 
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eyes of the learned its very existence was a 
phenomenon, and some idea may be formed 
of the strange surmises entertained on the 
subject, from the wild hypothesis of Blu- 
menbach, that Austraha must orginally 
have been a comet or planetary body, which 
bemg drawn within the sphere of attraction, 
fell upon this globe Even those skilful 
navigators, and scientific explorers, who have 
surveyed its coast-line, and, to a lmitced 
extent, penetrated the interior, appcar unable 
to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion con- 
cerning the operating cause, or the probable 
epoch of the formation of this vast country— 
whether it has been m a comparatively 
modern age left dry by the receding waters 
of the ocean, or extruded from the bowels of 
the earth by subterranean fires. 

But the mterest excited by this question 
throughout Europe, or by the singular am- 
mal and vegetable products of a land of con- 
trarieties, merges into msignificauce com- 
pared with that created by the extraordinary 
progress of British colomzation at a distance 
of 15,000 miles from the parent state. The 
earliest settlement 1s within the recollection 
of the present generation. Conceived in a 
benevolent spirit, 1t was commenced in 1787 
by the despatch to Botany Bay of a fleet 
laden with the refuse of our gaols and peni- 
tentianes For several years the convicts 
were repeatedly on the eve of perishing by 
famine, but stimulated by the hope of re- 
gaining their forfeited freedom, directed by 
the intelligence of their superintendents, and 
governed by a systematic and humane policy, 
these outcasts hewed down the forests, sub- 
dued the stubborn soul, and earned for 
themselves a home where “ their sins were 
covered and their iniquity remembered no 


more.” 
3A 
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These pioneers 1n the wilderness prepared 
the way, and smoothed the difficulties for 
their fellow-countrymen whom no crime had 
expatnated, but who sought at the antipodes 
the means of obtaming an honourable hveh- 
hood under the protection of the flag of their 
country, in the full enjoyment of the lan- 
guage, laws, and customs of their fatherland. 
The result of their jomt labours 1s now mani- 
fest in the prosperous colony of New South 
Wales—the proudest monument of British 
civilization in the nineteenth century. 

This success encouraged the settlement 
at Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Island, m 
1801-2; at Swan River, Western Austra- 
ha, in 1829-30, of Adelaide, South Austra- 
ha, in 1835-6; of Melbourne, Port Philip, 
min 1836; and of Auckland and Welling- 
ton, New Zealand, in 1840. 

The progress of these Austral-Asian set- 
tlements 1s without a parallel in history, and 
their condition demands minute and impar- 
tial investigation on behalf of the owners of 
property m those colonies, and of the yet 
more numerous class of mtending emigrants 
to whom every detail must be important, as 
a means of enabling them to decide on the 
locahty best calculated to suit their peculiar 
circumstances. 

Having no theory to uphold—no private 
views to promote—no particular colony to 
serve, I shall endeavour mm this, as in other 
portions of my work, to lay before the public 
the fullest amount of mformation contained 
in the official documents to which her 
Majesty’s government has granted me access, 

| and, guided by the knowledge personally ac- 
, quired in Australia, collate from the varied, 
heterogeneous, and scattered materials fur- 
nished by the most trustworthy authorities, 
every useful or mteresting fact which may 
contribute to the general good, and illustrate 
the power and resources of the British em- 
pire. 
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Australia, or New Holland, the largest 
island in the world, les between the parallels 
of 10° 435’ and 38° 45’ S., and the meridians 
of 112° 20’ and 153° 30’ E. of Greenwich. It 
1s separated on the north from the islands 
of New Guinea and the Moluccas by Torres 
Strait, and from Timor and other islands in 
the Eastern Archipelago by the Arafura 
sea; on the south, from Van Diemen’s 
Island, or Tasmania, by Bass’ Strait: 1ts 
eastern and southem shores are washed by 
the Pacific, its western and north-western 
by the Indian Ocean. The latitudinal dif- 
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ference between Cape York and Wilson’s 
Promontory, the northern and southern 
extremities, 1s twenty-eight degrees, equal to 
1,680 geographical miles; the greatest dis- 
tance from east to west 1s 2,227 geographical 
miles. The area is estimated at 2,690,810 
square miles, and the coast lne at nearly 
8,000 nautical miles. 

The distances and bearmgs of the several 
points around the coast are stated to be as 
follows :— 


Miles 
Wulson’s Promontory to Cape Howe, N E. 250 
Cape Howe to Breaksea Spit, N a httle E 950 
Breaksea Spit to Cape York, NW. . 1,150 
Cape York to Cape Van Diemen, W. 900 


Cape Van Diemen to North-West Ca e, SW. 1,300 
North-West Cape to Cape Leeuwin, é 900 
Cape Leeuwin to Great Australian Bight, EE , o99 
a httle N a Ss oe ee 2 
Great Australian Bight to Wilson’s Promon- 
tory BoB ce <m..4> we oe we, eA ee ee 7 3-100 


erent 


Circumference 1n round numbers 7,780 


The proportion which Austraha bears to 
the other divisions of the globe has been 
thus calculated by the distinguished French 
navigator, Du Freycimet :— 








Divisions French Leagues Proportion 
Asia . « 2,200,000 17 
America . 2,190,000 17 
Africa 1,560,000 12 
Europe 501,875 4 
Australia 384,375 3 


Viewing Van Diemen’s Island as a por- 
tion or prolongation of Austraha, we may 
consider 1t as formmg one of the marked tn- 
podal capes or promontories which stretch 
from Asia, Africa, and Amenica, towards the 
Antarctic Circle. 

Discovery.—To what European or Asiatic 
nation the existence of Australia was first 
known, and when or by whom it was dis- 
covered, 18 a matter of great uncertainty, 
from the vague and often inconsistent state- 
ments by which the claims of various navi- 
gators are supported Although we have no 
positive evidence, there appears much pro- 
bability that the Chinese were aware of the 
existence of “a great south land.” Abun- 
dant records remain to prove, that from a 
very early period to the thirteenth century, 
they were a thriving and enterprising people, 
engaged in an extensive maritime trade. 
M. de Guignes says, “ Nous trouvons dans 
les annales Chinoises des VII. et VIII. 
siécles, une route par mér depuis la Chine 
jusqu’a V’embouchure de )’Euphrate.” The 
Arabian traveller, Ebn Wuahab, (a.p. 877,) 
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points out the route pursued at that time, in 
the voyage from Bussora to Canton; and 
Edrisi, writing in 1156, states, that Muscat, 
on the coast of Arabia, was annually fre- 
quented by ships from Chma. They had 
also, together with the H:indoos, constant 
commercial intercourse with Java and the 
Eastern Archipelago. It may, moreover, be 
worth noting in this place, that the nutn- 
tious trepang, or sea-slug, (béche de mer,) 
which has for ages been a favourite luxury 
with the Chinese, is found in great abun- 
dance on the northern shores of New Hol- 
Jand, which are, even to the present time, 
annually frequented by a fleet of fishing 
prows, from being the chief source from 
whence this smgular edible 1s obtained. It 
may be urged, that this fact renders it the 
more unhkely that the Chinese were ac- 
quainted with the island, since, as a fishing- 
station of any value, clear records concerning 
it would be extant, but, on the other hand, 
we must not only remember the very slight 
knowledge we possess of the annals and 
charts of the Chinese, but also the serous 
mjury, and indeed the almost total destruc- 
tion of their maritime traffic by the piratical 
depredations of the Portuguese, Spaniards, 
and Dutch, who, in many instances, buried 
in oblivion important geographical mforma- 
tion from the most selfish motives On the 
island of Timor, distant only 250 miles from 
the coast of Australia, there are many Chi- 
nese, but how long they have been estab- 
hshed there we have no means of ascer- 
taining. 

Among European nations, the earliest 
clam to the discovery of Terra Austral 1s 
made by the French, whose pretensions rest 
upon the assertion of de Brosses and the 
Abbé Prevost, that Paulmier de Gonneville, 
a French captain, who saiied from Honfleur 
in 1503, lost his reckoning, and was drifted 
mto an unknown sea, from which he escaped 
by observing the flights of birds towards the 
south, and following them Gonneville made 
the land, on which he lhved for six months 
refittimg his vessel, and lhvmg on frendly 
terms with the natives, whom he represents 
as having made some advances 1n civilization 
These could not have been the Austrahan 
savages; they may have been the people o 
New Zealand or of Madagascar. The dis 
tinguished hydrographer, Flinders, one o 
the best authomties on the subject, con 
siders this claim unfounded, and adds, that 
the proofs adduced m its support them 
selves demonstrate, that 1t was not any part 
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of Australia, but Madagascar that Gonne- 
ville discovered, and from whence he brought 
a native, called Pmnce Escomene, to Nor- 
mandy. The discovery of « mantime route 
to the East Indies, wa the Cape of Good 
Hope, by Vasco de Gara, under the flag of 
Portugal, m 1498, and of a passage to Asia, 
through the straits which separate Cape 
Horn from Patagoma, by Magellan, or 
Magalhaens, under the flag of Spain, 27th 
November, 1520, led to an extended ac. 
quaintance with the Eastern seas, and as it 
s certain that, durmg the earlier half of 
the sixteenth century, the Spamsh and Por- 
tuguese navigators pushed their researches 
mto the South Pacific, it 1s probable that 
the claim made by them to the discovery of 
at least the northern coast of Austraha, is 
not wholly unfounded, though, if made, it 
was unattended by any practical result. 

In 1526, Don Jorge de Menezes, who was 
appointed to the government of the Moluccas, 
sailed from Malacca, and spent some months 
in a port supposed to be m Papua or New 
Guinea. In the same year, Alvarez de 
Saavedra sailed from a port m Mexico in 
search of gold, and discovered Papua, and 
some of the adjacent islands. 

In 1548, Ruy Lopez de Villabolos ranged 
the New Guinea and other coasts. 

In 1567, Alonzo de Mendana sailed from 
Lima, and discovered the thirty-three islands, 
which he named Sotomon’s Islands, “to the 
end that the Spamards, supposmg them to 
be those islands from which Solomon fetched 
gold to adorn the temple, might be the 
more desirous to go and inhabit them.” In 
his second voyage he could not find the 
islands: he died seeking them, and was 
succeeded by Quiros, who abandoned the 
search when only forty leagues distant from 
them. 

In the British Museum there 1s a manu- 
script book of charts, entitled an Hydro- 
graphic, compiled by John Rotzin 1542, and 
dedicated by him to Henry VIII. of Eng- 
land. In one of them is rudely delineated 
an ull-defined land, situated to the south of 
Java, and termed Jave le Grand, but the 
chart terminates abruptly, only a portion of 
the north and north-west coast of this terri- 
tory bemg laid down. There 1s also a large 
manuscript chart on the Mercator plan m 
the Museum, numbcred in the catalogue 
5,413, prepared for the dauphin of France, 
which Mr. Holmes, who has charge of the 
chart department, and has paid much atten- 
tion to the subject, supposes to have been 
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constructed about the year 1536. In this 
chart the coast line of the African and Ame- 
rican continents, south of the equator, is 
traced with some degree of accuracy. This 
document hkewise contains part of a country 
inscribed Jave le Grand, on whose shores 
are depicted men and huts, and immediately 
adjacent to Cape Horn, to the southward, 
is what appears to be part of a contiment, 
on which 1s marked La Terre Australie; this 
would lead us to suppose that the hydrogra- 
pher, whoever he may have been, was 1m- 
pressed with the belief, which then and long 
afterwards prevailed, of the existence of a 
great continent, running north and south 
from 33° to 64° S. lat., its northern coasts 
stretching along the South Pacific to an 
Immense distance, and extending at least 
from the straits of Magellan to New Zealand. 
Leaving the region of conjecture, we know for 
a certainty that on the 21st December, 1605, 
Fernandez de Quiros sailed with three ves- 
sels from Callao, m Peru, one of the objects 
of his expedition being to search for the 
Terra Austral, a continent supposed to oc- 
cupy a considerable portion of that part of 
the southern hemisphere lying westward of 
America. Quiros, after discovering several 
islands, came to a land which he named 
Austraha del Espiritu Santo, supposmg 1t to 
be a part of the great southern continent. 
Luis Vaes de Torres, separated from Quiros, 
coasted along the Louisiade Archipelago, 
sighted the hills and islands of Cape York 
in 11° 8., and spent two months m_ survey- 
ing the intricate navigation of the strait by 
which the Terra Austral 1s divided from New 
Guinea. We know, however, little of his pro- 
ceedings, or of those of Quiros, as the ac- 
counts were transmitted direct to the king of 
Spain, who kept them from the public, and 
the existence of the dangerous channel, now 
called Torres Strait, was generally unknown, 
until rediscovered and passed by captam 
Cook in 1770. Fortunately for his reputa- 
tion in after ages, a copy of a letter of 
Torres to the king of Spain, dated Manilla, 
7th July, 1607, was deposited in the archives 
of the Spanish settlement at Manilla, where 
it was found by Mr. Dalrymple (himself an 
hydrographer), after its capture by the Bri- 
tish troops in 1762. The Englishman, with 
true generosity, gave the name of the en- 
terprising Spaniard to the strait he had dis- 
covered. 

Torres describes the strait as being 
filled by “an archipelago of islands without 
number; the bank shoaler in the eleventh 
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degree of latitude; the people black, corpu- 
lent, naked, armed with lances, arrows, and 
clubs of stone.” This description of the peo- 
ple refers to New Guinea rather than Austra- 
lia, from the mention made of arrows. Torres 
adds, “we caught m all this land twenty 
persons of different nations ;” from which it 
would appear that Torres adopted the policy 
of Columbus, Cabot, and other early navi- 
gators, in sewing on the natives of new 
found countries, to testify to their respective 
governments the reality of their voyages. 

On the 11th of November, 1605 (the same 
year in which Quiros and Torres sailed from 
Peru) the Dutch yacht, named Duyfhen, was 
dispatched from Bantam, the chief seat of 
government in the Eastern Archipelago, to 
explore the islands of New Guinea. 

The Duyfhen sailed along what was thought 
to be the west shore of that country, to 13°45’ 
S. lat , but which was in reahty the north 
shore of Terra Austral, and then, being in 
want of provisions, proceeded to Banda, 
where she arrived in June, 1606, having un- 
consciously visited the “ Great South Land,” 
of which, in 1623, the yachts, Pera and 
Arnhem were sent in search from Amboyna. 
Jans Carstens, the commander of the expe- 
dition, with eight of his crew, was murdered 
on the coast of New Gumea; but the sur- 
vivors pursued their voyage, and discovered 
“the great island of Arnhem and the Spult, 
or Speilt.” (What is meant by “ the Spult” 
it 1s now difficult to understand, but in the 
old charts a river is marked by that name, 
which 1s probably here intended to sigmify 
the land im its vicmity.) The Arnhem then 
returned to Amboyna; the Pera proceeded 
along the coast to Cape Keer Weer, (Zurn- 
again, supposed by some to be the west 
coast of New Gumea, by others to be the 
east coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria,) where 
the Duyfhen had previously been, and ex- 
plored the coast as far as 17° S. lat. There 
is, however, much discrepancy in the ac- 
counts of this and other early voyages. In 
the years 1616, 1618, 1619, and 1622, the 
west coast was noted by several outward- 
bound vessels, among others by the En- 
draght ; and im a manuscript chart, by Hesel 
Gerrits, dated 1627, the first discovery of 
it is attributed to Dirk Hartog, commander 
of the Endraght, bound to India (4.p. 1616), 
who saw the coast in 26° 30’ 8. lat., and 
sailed northward to 23°, givmg the name 
of Landt de Endraght to the land thus 
surveyed. An important part of this dis- 
covery was the roadstead, called by his 
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name, at the entrance of a sound lying a/ land. 


httle S. of 25°, afterwards named Shark’s 
Bay, by Dampier. Upon one of the aslands 
formmg the roadstead, there was found, m 
1697, and afterwards, im 1801, half buned 
in the sand, with the rotten remnant of a 
post attached to it, a tin platter, bearmg an 
imscription, of which the followmg (as nearly 
as 1t could be deciphered) is a translation :— 
“ Anno 1616, 25th October, arrived here the 
ship Endraght, of Amsterdam, first merchant, 
Gilles Miebais, of Luik, Dirk Hartog, of Am- 
sterdam, captain. They sailed from hence 
for Bantam, the 27th do., A° 1616.” The 
names of the under merchant and chef 
mate are illegible. In July, 1618, the Mau- 
ritius, another outward bound Dutch ship 
touched at Willem’s River, near the North- 
West Cape, and a year after captain Edel, 
commanding a Dutch vessel, touched on the 
coast, and gave his own name to the land 
from 29° to 26° 30'S. lat The great reef 
lying off this land, called Houtman’s Abrothos, 
was discovered at the same time. 

The Leeuwin, also outward bound, fell in 
with the coast as far as 35°, and sailed along 
to the north, giving its name to the Cape, 
m 34° 19’ S. lat., 115° 6’ E. long.* 

In 1628, the Vianen, one of the seven 
ships which returned to Europe under the 
command of Carpenter, the Dutch governor- 
general, from whom the deep gulf on the 
north coast takes its name, reported having 
seen the shore, and the circumstance 1s thus 
stated in the Dutch records. “the coast was 
seen again accidentally, and coasted 200 
mules without gaming any knowledge of this 
great country, only observing a foul and 
barren shore, green fields, and very wild, 
black, barbarous imhabitants.” This part 
was subsequently called De Witt’s Land, 
but by whom does not appear. In Theve- 
not’s collection of charts, &c., there is an 
account of the shipwreck of Francisco Pcl- 
sart, in the Batavia, on the 4th June, 1629, 
on the Abrolhos. Pelsart proceeded along 
the north-west coast in a small decked boat, 
crossed thence to Batavia, and returned with 
succours for his men; too late, however, for 
they had been murdered by the savages. 

The south coast was accidentally discov- 
ered in January, 1627, by the Dutch ship, 
Gulde Zeepaard, outward bound from Hol- 


* The above statements are derived chiefly from 
the instructjons given to Tasman when sent from 
Batavia on his second voyage of discovery, and signed 
by the governor-general Antomio Van Diemen, and 
four members of the council of Batavia. 
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It was called Nuyts’ Land, from 
Pieter Nuyts, who 1s supposed to have com- 
manded the Zeepaard, and 1s sad to have 
traced it for 1,000 miles from Cape Leeu- 
win, and laid down a number of positions, 
with great accuracy. The Dutch govern- 
ment being anxious to ascertain how far this 
great south land extended towards the ant-_| 
artic circle, despatched Captain Abel Jans 
Tasman from Batavia, with two vessels, on 
the 14th August, 1642. Tasman, after 
touching at the Maumnitius, steered south 
and east, and on the 24th November madc 
some high land m 40° S. lat., 163° 50’ E. 
of Tenenffe, which he named mm honour ot 
the governor-general, Antony Van Diemen’s 
Land, and sailed along, not supposing it to 
be an island; he anchored in Storm Bay, 
then pursuimg an cast and south course, he 
discovered part of the west side of New Zea- 
land, (of whose insularity he was also unawarc, 
and considering 1t to be a part of Terra Aus- 
traivs, he named it Staten Land), the Friendly 
and Prince Wilham Islands In 1644, Tas- 
man was sent by the Dutch East India 
Company on a sccond voyage of discovery, 
and directed, after passing the land of Arn- 
hem, to “ follow the coast further as 1t may 
run westward or southward, endeavourmg by 
all means to proceed, that we may be sure 
whether this land 1s divided from the Greai 
Known South Land or not.’ From this| 
expression, it 1s evident that the Dutch had 
acquired a knowledge of some part of the 
Terra Austral, to which they about this time 
gave the name of New Holland. Unfortu- 
nately no account of this voyage has ever 
been published, except that contained in a 
garbled extract from Tasman’s journal by 
Dirk Rembrantz, and translated m 1776, but 
his track 1s supposed to be mdicated by the 
names given to different places, namely those 
of Van Diemen (as in a former instance), 
two of the council who signed his instruc- 
tions, and of Mama, the daughter of the 
governor-general, to whom he was attached. 

It 1s very probable that the Dutch East 
India Company did not consider that New 
Holland was mm any way useful from its pro- 
ductions, and much feared the character 
of its inhabitants. Jans Carstens, who com- 
manded the Pera and Arnhem in 1623, says, 
‘in this discovery we found everywhere 
shallow water and barren coasts, islands alto- 
gether thinly peopled by divers crucl, poor, 
and brutal natives, and of very lttle use to 
the company.” 

Witsen, in his “Notes,” alludes to Tasman’s 
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describing the people on different parts of 
the coast as “bad and wicked,” “shooting 
arrows,’ “throwing stones,” “ living very 
poorly,” “ feeding upon roots ;” “there are 
few vegetables, and the people use no 
houses.” 

In 1663 Thevenot published his chart of 
the west coast of the “ Great South Land.” 

In 1688 Dampier, the most observant 
navigator of his age, visited the west coast 
with the Buccaneers, and described it as low 
and sandy, with scarcely any vegetation on 
its shores. The Buccaneers careened and 
refitted in about 16° 8S. lat. 

In 1699 Dampier was expressly sent as 
puot in H.M.S. Roebuck, on a voyage of dis- 
covery, and visited the west and north-west 
coasts. 

In Dampier’s New Voyage round the 
World published in 1703, a chart of the 
world therem engraved only shews part of 
the north-west and south coast of New Hol- 
land, which is jomed on the east to some 
land stretching towards the equator, and join- 
ing the islands of the Eastern Archipelago 
The most southern part of New Holland 
marked, 1s in about 82° S. lat., and “ Die- 
men’s Land” 1s placed ten degrees further 
to the southward. 

Dampier’s track in 1699 was from Suma- 
tra to the north-west coast of New Holland, 
t whence he proceeded to Timor m September 
1699 ; in the chart of his voyage, he lays 
down the coast as far north as the gulf of 
Carpentaria, traces part of the coast of New 
Guimea, but leaves an unexplored tract be- 
tween that island and Austraha, nearly in 
the position of Torres Straits; in fact direct 
north from the Jand we now call Cape York. 

In recording his proceedings on the west 
coast, he states, “I spent about five weeks 
in ra off and on the coast of New 
Holland, a length of about 300 leagues.” 
He subsequently discovered New Britain. 

1696.— William de Vlaming’ was sent in 
search of a Dutch ship, lost m 1684-5, he 
visited the west coast, found black swans 
near Rottenest Island, and named the place 
Swan Rwer. He then sailed north as far as 
21° 28’. 

In 1710, captain Woodes Rogers was sent 
to the South Seas, with two vessels; Dam- 
pier was pilot; they sailed through what 
they termed New Guinea Straits. 

1767.—Captam Carteret sailed through 
the strait which separates New Britain from 
New Ireland. ; 

1721.—The Dutch East India Company 
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fitted out a squadron for discovery, under 
captain Roggewem, who lost one of his 
ships on the east confines of Australia. 
Having landed in New Bnitain, he was at- 
tacked by the natives, and returned without 
accomphshing any satisfactory results. 

The justly celebrated captam Cook, in 
his exploring and scientific expedition with 
H.M.S. Resolution and Adventure, on the 
6th of October, 1769, discovered the east 
side of New Zealand; continued surveying 
the coast until the 8lst of March, 1770, 
when he proceeded to New Holland, and, to 
use his own words, “ surveyed the east coast 
of that vast country which had not before 
been visited, and passed between its northern 
extremity and New Guinea;” thus demon- 
stratng beyond a doubt the insulanty of 
New Holland. 

The first port in Australia which captain 
Cook entered was Botany Bay, in Apmil, 
1770; thence he sailed to the northward, 
and passed Port Jackson, which, from its 
narrow entrance at the “heads,” he sup- 
posed to be merely a boat harbour, and gave 
it the name of the sailor then on the look- 
out at the mast-head. At Cape Tribulation 
on the north-east coast of Australia, the ship 
of captam Cook struck on a coral reef; he 
refitted and repaired her im the adjacent 
Endeavour Bay, and then proceeded to solve 
the doubt of New Holland bemg separated 
from New Gumea and the adjacent lands. 

Captam Marrion, a French officer, with 
two ships, skirted the coast in 1772, m search 
of the supposed southern continent, and pro- 
ceeded to New Zealand, (which had been 
rediscovered by captain Cook,) where he 
was murdered by the natives in the Bay of 
Islands. In 1768 the French navigator, 
De Bougainville, visited the Australian coast. 
In 1791, the south coast was visited by cap- 
tain George Vancouver, on his way to the 
north-west coast of America; he made the 
land on the 26th September, at Cape Chat- 
ham, in 35° 3’ 8. lat and 116° 35' E. long. ; 
then sailed east along the coast till the 28th, 
when he anchored in a sound, which he 
named after George III. Bad weather pre- 
vented his doing more than verifying a part 
of the coast laid down in Nuyt’s chart of 
1627. 

On the 9th March, 1773, captain Tobias 
Furneaux, second in command in the ex- 
pedition under captain Cook, in H.M.S. 
Adventure, made the south-west cape of 
Van Diemen’s Island, and steered east, close 
to the rocks called Maatsuyker’s by Tasman, 
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afterwards anchoring in what he took to be 
Storm Bay, (which he called Adventure 
Bay), so named by Tasman in 1642; not, 
however, the Storm’ Bay laid down in the 
present charts, but that now termed D’Entre- 
casteaux’s channel, which runs inland for 
ten leagues, and communicates with the 
true Storm Bay of Tasman. Captam Fur- 
neaux then sailed along the Van Diemen 
coast to the northward, to discover whether 
it was separated from New Holland, or was 
a peninsula forming part of the main land ; 
but he finally steered for New Zealand, 
giving it as his opinion that “there was no 
strait between Van Diemen’s Land and New 
Holland, but only a very deep bay.” Cap- 
tain Cook, with H.M S. Resolutzon and Dis- 
covery made the south-west Cape, 24th Jan. 
1777, and after steering eastward, anchored, 
as Furneaux had done, mm Adventure Bay on 
the 26th, but captam Cook proceeded on 
his voyage, still ignorant of the insulanty of 
the land. 

In 1792, Bruni D’Entrecasteaux, a French 
rear-admiral, with two ships of war, La 
Recherche and L’ Espérance, made the coast 
of Van Diemen’s Land, to obtaim supphes of 
wood and water; and while mtending to 
enter the Storm Bay of Tasman, entered the 
Adventure Bay of Furneaux, up which he 
sailed thirty miles, and found it to be sepa- 
rated by a small island from Storm Bay 
The island he named Bruny, and the channel 
D’ Entrecasteaux, and then sailed to the 
eastward without ascertaining that Van Die- 
men’s Land was insulated * 

Captam Blgh, in 1788, in the Bounty, 
and in 1792 with the Providence and Assis- 
tant, and captain John Hayes, of the Bombay 
Marine, with the private ships Duke and 
Duchess from India, in 1794, visited different 
parts of the Austrahan coast, without adding 
much to our geographical knowledge. 

The survey of admiral D’Entrecasteaux 
extended from Cape Leeuwin to 132° K. long. 
in Australia, and comprised the southern 
extremity of Van Diemen’s island, mncluding 
the river Derwent and the channel which 
bears the name of the accurate surveyor. 
Captam Fhnders states that “the charts of 
the last survey, particularly those relating 
to the bays, ports, and arms of the sea of 
the south-east of Van Diemen’s Land, and 
constructed in this expedition by M. Beau- 


* The mistake of D’Entrecasteaux was then a very 
robable on¢, for notwithstanding our extended know- 
fades of the coast, a similar error was committed during 
the night by a vessel in which the author sailed some 
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temps Beaupré, and his assistants, appear 
to combine scientific accuracy and muinute- 
ness of detail, with an uncommon degree of 
neatness in the execution. They contain 
some of the finest specimens of manne sur- 
veying perhaps ever made in a new country.” 

The able, but unfortunate French navi- 
gator, La Perouse, visited the east coast of 
Austraha with the French ships of war, La 
Boussole and L’Astrolable; these vessels 
were last seen by any Europeans in January, 
1788. When captain Philp, R.N., and the 
fleet of convicts sent out to form the penal 
settlement in New South Wales, were remo- 
ving from Botany Bay to the more eligible 
adjacent station of Port Jackson, La Perouse 
was entering Botany Bay to refit. The Bri- 
tish and French commanders exchanged the 
civilities common to their gallant profession 
La Perouse perished shortly after at the 
Mannicolo islands it 1s supposed that the 
vessels were lost on a coral reef. After a 
lapse of forty years, captam Peter Dulon, in 
1826, discovered relhcs belonging to the 
French ships, and placed beyond a doubt 
the period and place of their loss. 

After the formation of the British penal 
settlement at Port Jackson (Sydney), in 
1788, attention was directed to the eastern 
and southern shores of Australha, and Mr. 
Bass, surgeon of H.M.S. Reliance, and heu- 
tenant (afterwards captam) Fhnders nn # 
httle boat called Tom Thumé, eight feet long, 
aided only by a boy, commeuced a survey of 
the coast Mr. Bass was afterwards rein- 
forced with a whale boat, six men, and six 
weeks’ provisions, 1 this open boat, and in 
boisterous weather, he explored the south- 
east coast for 600 miles, entered what Fur- 
neaux considered a “ deep bay,” and in 1798, 
became satisfied that there was a strait scpa- 
rating Van Diemen’s Land from New Hol- 
land. On his return to Sydney, governor 
Hunter was induced to verify the results of 
Mr. Bass’s observations by sending lheu- 
tenant Flinders and Mr. Bass in the colonial 
schooner Norfolk, of twenty-five tons bur- 
then; with this httle vessel, they sailed 
through the strait now called Bass’s Strait, 
and by circumnavigating Van Dieman’s Land 
demonstrated for the first time its insularity, 
and completed the coast line of Australia. 
The result of these remarkable labours of 
Bass and Fhnders, was a survey of the coast 
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years since Navigators should be cautious in ap- 
roaching this part of the coast, as they are very 
fable to 2 deceived by the headlands. 
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line from Sydney to Western Port, of the 
islands in Bass’s Strait, of the bays and 
coves of the river Derwent, and of Tasman’s 
Peninsula. Sir John Frankhn, recently 
heutenant-governor of Van Diemen’s Island, 
whose presumed loss im the arctic regions 
the nation now mourns, began his noble 
career under Flinders. At his own cost, Sir 
John erected, in 1841, a lofty stone obelisk 
on Stamford hill, near Port Lincoln, South 
Austraha, to commemorate the great services 
of “the illustrious navigator and his hon- 
oured commander.” Flinders himself re- 
corded a high eulogium on his “high-spirited 
and able colleague,” surgeon Bass, who well 
deserves “an honourable place im the lst of 
those whose ardour stands most conspicuous 
for useful knowledge.”” In December, 1800, 
captam Grant, m H.M. bng Lady Nelson, 
passed through Bass’s Straits, and explored 
the coast from Port Western to 1403° of E 
long. In 1802, heutenant John Murray, 
who succeeded captain Grant in the com- 
mand of the Lady Nelson, discovered Port 
Philhp ten weeks previous to the arrival of 
captain Flinders in that bay. 

The survey of captam Baudin of the 
French navy mn the Geographe, was contem- 
poraneous with that of Flinders; it com- 
prised the southern coast of Australia between 
35° 40’ and 37° 36’ S. lat, and 138° 58’ and 


.140° 10’ E. long., a coast hne of about 150 


miles in length, devoid of rivers or inlets, 
also the north-west coast, from Cape Leeuwin 
to Rottenest Island, Swan River, and thence 
partially to Cape Londonderry on the north 
coast. 

In April, 1802, Baudin and Flinders met 
in the neighbourhood of Spencer’s Gulf, 
and although their respective countries were 
engaged in fierce hostilities, the commanders 
met on board the Geographe, and com- 
municated freely to each other all the infor- 
mation that was hkely to be useful. The 
expedition of captam Flinders was thought 
to be secured agamst the chances of war 
by a passport granting it protection, assist- 
ance, and free ingress and egress to and 
from the ports of the French republic; but 
when Flinders, driven by stress of weather 
from the west coast of Australia, was obliged 
to seek shelter at the Isle of France, or 
Mauritius, then a French colony, he was 
most ugjustly and cruelly detamed a pn- 
soner for eight years, by the governor- 
general De Caen, and his charts seized, 
despite passports and remonstrances. 

The gradual progress of discovery on the 
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Australian coast has now been chronologi- 
cally detailed to the commencement of the 
present century. The subsequent voyages 
and discoveries of those skilful and enter- 
prising British seamen, of Flinders (1801-2), 
King (1818—20), Wickham and Stokes 
(18387—43), of Blackwood (1842—46), of 
Stanley, Bremner, Chambers, Heywood, 
Hobson, and other naval officers, have fur- 
nished valuable nautical surveys of the coast 
hne of this vast island, the whole of which 
now appertains to the British empire. 

The surveys of Flinders include the 
south, west, and north-west coasts of Aus- 
traha to the Gulf of Carpentana, and hgh 
credit 1s due to this intrepid and persevermg 
surveyor, captam P. P. King’s invaluable 
labours include 2,700 mules of coast, princi- 
pally on the north and east, and imvolved 
40,000 miles of sailing The interesting 
examinations of captains Wickham and 
Stokes commenced on the east coast, and 
meluded the Gulf of Carpentaria, Torres 
Straits, the north and north-west coast, 
Dampuer’s Archipelago, [Youtman’s Abrolhos, 
the Swan River coast, Bass’s Strait, and 
Adelaide, South Austraha. Captam Black- 
wood’s meritorious exertions were chiefly 
devoted to Torres Straits, the dangerous 
reefs and islands im that route, and the 
north-east coast of Australia. 

Reserving for separate consideration the 
aspect of the several colonics in Austraha— 
viz : New South Wales on the east coast; 
Port Phillip, or Victoria, on the south-east, 
adjacent to Van Diemen’s Island; South 
Australia, on the south coast, westward of ! 
Port Philp; and Western Austraha, or Swan 
River, on the western and south-western 
shores, a few general remarks on the phy- 
sical features of Australa may be useful. 

Puysicat Fratures.—The outline of Aus- 
traha is singular. the parallclism of the 
coast lnes gives a geometrical form to the 
island; the greatest width, from east to 
west, 18 in the parallel of 25°, the greatest 
length, from north to south, 1s from Cape 
York to Wilson’s Promontory. Nearly m 
the same meridian, viewing Van Diemen’s 
Island as a contmuation of Australia, its 
projection on the south, in a direct hne 
with the Carpentaria promontory on the 
north, is remarkable. The deepest inden- 
tations of the island are opposite each 
other on the north and south coasts. The 
east and west coasts have nearly the same 
general configuration ; and at Sandy Cape, 
on the east coast, and to the northward of 
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the same parallel, on the west coast, at 
North-West Cape, there are two pecuhar 
projections of the land. The trend on the 
shore from west to north is parallel with 
that from south to east; the iudentations 
between Coburg peninsula and Cape Lon- 
donderry on the north-west, nearly corres- 
pond with the expansions on the south- 
east ; the trend of the coast from Kangaroo 
Island towards Fowler’s Bay on the south, 
is parallel with that of the opposite coast 
Ime of the Gulf of Carpentana. finally, 
the great Austrahan Bight on the south 
somewhat corresponds with the protrusion 
of Arnhem’s land m Northern Australia. 
The pecuhar external form of Australia may 
be, m some degree, owing to the different 
degrees of force to which the land 1s sub- 
jected by the surrounding waters. On the 
south, where the coast 1s not protected by 
Van Diemen’s Island, the tremendous effect 
of the unbroken roll of the ocean from the 
pole 1s manifested mn the deep Bight. On 
the north-west the full swell of the Indian 
Ocean produces a corresponding slope of the 
coast; on the north-east the Pacific flows 
with majestic sweep from the American 
continent, and on the north, the fluctu- 
uting pressure caused by the monsoons 1s 
broken by the islands of the Eastern Arclu- 
pelago. 

The coast-hne of Austraha 1s marked by 
deep gulfs, fine bays, and capacious havens 
On the north 1s the large gulf of Carpen- 
tana, with York Harbour or Endeavour 
Strait at the north-east hmuit, and Melville 
Bay at the north-west entrance; Van Die- 
men’s Gulf, Cambndge Gulf, Admiralty 
Gulf, Brunswick Bay, Queen Charlotte’s 
Channel, Melville Island, Raffles Bay, and 
Port Essmgton, afford many secure ports 
on the north and north-west shores. On 
the west there are Prince RKegent’s ilet, 
Doubtful Bay, King’s Sound, Buccaneer’s, 
and Dampier’s Archipelagos, Exmouth Gulf, 
Shark’s Bay, Freycinet Harbour, and Swan 
River. Port George the Fourth, Hanover 
Bay, and Camden# Sound, lying close to 
each other, are noble havens, and have a 
fine tract of country m thew rear. On 
the south, King George’s Sound, Fowler’s 
Bay, Spencer’s (900 mules deep) and St. 
Vincent’s Gulfs, Encounter Bay, Portland 
Bay, Port Philp, and Western Port. On 
the east are Jervis Bay, Botany Bay, Port 
Jackson, or Sydney, Newcastle, Port Ste- 
phens, Port Macquarie, Moreton Bay, Her- 
vey Bay, Port Curtis, Keppel Bay, Port 
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Bowen, Princess Charlotte Bay, and nu- 
merous secure roadsteads situated on the 
north-east, between the Barner reefs and 
the coast. | 

Austraha, like the other continents, has 
an island of considerable maguitude attached 
to it, namely, that of Van Diemen, or Tas- 
mania, which hes at its southern extremity. 
The other principal islands are Melville and 
Bathurst on the north, Kangaroo, near St. 
Vincent’s Gulf, and Groote, in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, Great Sandy Island on the 
east, and exactly opposite it, on the west 
coast, Dirk Hartog’s Island. There are 
several smaller islets and groups, viz — 
Prince of Wales’ Island, off Cape York, the 
Wellesley, Pellew, and others, in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria; Wessel, and English Company 
Isles, near Melville Bay ; Buccaneer’s Archi- 
pelago of islets, south-west of Cape London- 
derry, Dampier’s Archipelago, Barrow, and 
other islands north-east of the north-west 
cape, off De Witt’s Land; Bermer and 
Dorre, off Shark’s Bay, Rottenest, &c.; at 
Swan River, Recherche Archipelago, on the 
south coast, between King George’s Sound 
and west of the great Australian Bight; 
Nuyts’ Archipelago , Investigators’ and Flin- 
der’s islands, west of Spencer’s Gulf; King’s, 
Furneaux, and others in Bass’s Straits, be- 
tween Australia and Van Diemen’s Island. 
The south-east coast 1s deficicnt 1n islands, 
and has few indentations hke the north 
or south coasts. From Wilson’s promontory 
to Moreton Bay there are no islands but 
those of Stradbroke and Morcton, and the 
Solitary Isles north of Port Macquarie 
Howe’s and Ball’s Pyramid Islands, east of 
Port Macquarie, are 400 miles from the 
shore, and do not partake of the features of 
Australia They are very remarkable, and 
rise 1n basaltic columns from the sea. Pro- 
ceeding to the northward, along the east 
coast, we find Great Sandy Island, the Capn- 
corn group, (where the coral islets com- 
mence), including Bunker Islands, Keppel 
Island, the Northumberland, Percy, Hulls- 
borough, Palm, Lowe, and other minor 
islands. The Capricorn group of islets, on 
the north-east coast, have the tropic of 
Capricorn and the 152nd degree of E. long. 
passing through them. 

Coast Rwers.—In no other part of the 
globe could a similar extent of coaggt hme be 
found with so few navigable rivers. The . 
Murray, m South Australia; the Hunifer and 
Brisbane, 1 New South Wales; the Albert, 
disemboguing into the Gulf of Carpentaria , 
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the Adelaide, nto Van Diemen’s Gulf; the 
Victoria, into Cambridge Gulf; the Prince 
Regent, Fitzroy, and Glenelg, on the north- 
west coast; and the Swan, in Western 
Australia, are the only streams navigable 
for ships for even a few miles from the 
ocean, where their entrances are barred. 
So far as the country is known one moun- 
tain range bounds the coast from Bass’s 
Straits to York Pemimsula, and 1s continued 
im what Leichardt calls a “collar” round 
the Gulf of Carpentaria; on the western 
shore ranges run parallel with the coast, and 
slope off towards the east and north. Pro- 
bably the highest mountaims will be found 
at the Austrahan Alps, in the south-east, 
and at Arnhem and Tasman land in the 
north-west. The dip of the Ingh land on 
the east coast appears to be from south to 
north, viz, from Mount Kosciusko, 6,500 
feet high in the Austrahan Alps, in 36° 20° 
S., to Mount Hinchinbrook, 3,500 feet, in 
18° 22’ S.; Cape Direction, 1,250 feet, in 
13°8.; and Pudding Pan Hill, only 384 feet 
11° 19'S. From Fowler Bay, m the Aus- 
trahan Bight, westward to King George’s 
Sound, there are low chffs of a calcareous 
marine formation, or sandy dunes, with occa- 
sional points of granite; the general elevation 
being from 300 to 500 feet, without a single 
watercourse for 800 miles; and according to 
-an intelligent wnter im the Sydney Herald, 
the north-west coast between the parallels 
of 16° and 21° 1s composed of low sandy 
beaches, with no appearance of Ingh land 
behind them. With these two exceptions 
the whole of Austraha 1s surrounded by a 
mountain belt, from 2,000 to 6,000 feet in 
height, at a distance of 50 to 100 mules 
from the coast, with collateral spurs or but- 
tresses. From the outer and most pre- 
cipitous side of this girdle short rivers flow 
to the sea coast; from the mner and less 
precipitous face, which im several places 
dechnes in_ successive terraees, different 
rivérs flow, it 1s supposed, towards some 
great central basin, or are swallowed up 1n the 
burning sands, or evaporated by the mtense 
heat of a tropical atmosphere, mcreased by 
the distance of the central parts of Australia 
from the sea, or possibly these inland streams 
may be absorbed by ummense marshes. But 
all these suppositions would seem to indicate 
that thé vast island is of recent date com- 
pared with other portions of our globe, and 
that the interior is still little better than 
a slightly elevated ocean bed, with a moun- 
tain crust around it. 


MOUNTAINS AND COAST RANGE OF AUSTRALIA. 


Coast Line of Unsetiled Paris of Aus- 
tralia.—The information obtainable on this 
head is fragmentary and imperfect, but 1 
shall endeavour to frame a connected view, 
so far as is known, of the physical features, 
commencing with Cape Capricorn, on the 
east coast, i 23° 30’ 30” S. lat. The most 
remarkable features on the adjacent shore 
are— Round Hill, 2,000 feet; Mount Larcom, 
1,800 feet; and Peaked Hull, which stand 
out in bold relief against the pure blue of an 
Austrahan sky; they are fronted with groups 
of coral islets connected with the Great Bar- 
rier Reef.* Cape Capricorn itself has a 
hump resembling a haycock. 

Southward of Port Bowen there are two 
peaks with an elevation of about 2,000 feet, 
which form the northern end of a high rocky 
range. The country surrounding Port Bowen 
is picturesque, many ranges of hills, both 
peaked and roundbacked, rise near the coast, 
and have an elevation in the intenor of 2,000 
to 3,000 feet. 

In consequence of shoal bars there is not 
an easy entrance for large vessels much fur- 
ther than Entrance Island. The country, 
when visited in February, 1843, appeared 
dried up; not a drop of fresh water to be 
found anywhere.t But this may not always 
be the case. Dr. Leichardt, speaking of the 
country contiguous to the north-east coast 
in 1844, assigns reasons for supposing that 
part of Austraha to have been exceedingly 
dry for a series of years. 

About West Hill and Broad Sound the 
coast of the main land 1s formed of a low 
sandy shore, with a flat country of five or 
six miles wide, backed by a bold range of 
lofty flat-topped hills, with here and there a 
conical peak. West Hull mses directly from 
the sea to the height of a thousand feet. 
The seaward chiff of West Hill, and, in the 
opimon of Mr. Jukes, the mass of the hill 
itself, 18 composed of very fine grained trap 
or basalt, with small crystals of feldspar only 
visible with a lens. The rock is spht by 
innumerable jomts and ves, crossing at all 
angles mto masses of dafferent shapes. 

The Northumberlond Islands have an ele- 
vation from 200 to 400 feet ; in one instance 
of 720 feet. The crests of the western isles 
are covered with pine trees. The Percy 
Islands are also elevated, wooded, and com- 
posed of a trap-hke compound with an aspect 
of serpentine. 


* Stokes’s Discoveries in H.M.S. Beagle, 1837—43. 
* Jukes’s Voyage of H.M.S. Fly, 1842-—46. 


ASPECT OF THE NORTH-EAST COAST OF AUSTRALIA. 


At Cape Palmerston there is a small head- 
land of red quartzose rock, and adjacent 
there is a cove five or six miles deep by three 
wide. Near to the harbour are grassy slopes, 
opeh woodland, and hills with jungle and 
lofty trees. 

The coast between Broad Sound, in 
22° 15’ S. lat., and Whitsunday Passage, in 
20° 20’ S. lat., differs in some respects from 
any part of the coast seen by the officers of 
H.M.S. Fly. A-solid range of uniform hills, 
at a distance of five to ten miles from the 
coast, bounds a fine undulating tract of 
country, well watered, covered with abun- 
dant close grass, timber of large size and 
various descriptions, and many small bays 
and inlets. 

Cape Hillsborough is a bold headland, 900 
feet high, and very steep all round. 

Cumberland Island 1s a singular mass of 
rocks, and appears as 1f made up of angular 
fragments of compact feldspar cemented 
together. 

At Port Molle, at the north-west end of 
Whitsunday Passage, the shores mse m a 
steep slope, and 1n some of the places adja- 
cent to the strait, have an elevation of seve- 
ral hundred feet, covered by magnificent 
forests, the greater part of which are of the 
pine species. This timber tree, which resem- 
bles the Norfolk Island pime, 1s found along 
the east coast from Port Bowen to Cape 
Melville, but Whitsunday Passage seems to 
be the favourite locality. 

Mount Dryander, on the promontory which 
terminates Cape Gloucester, 1s more than 
4,500 feet high. There are hills around to 
the height of 700 to 1,000 feet. 

Cape Upstart, so called by captain Cook, 
consists of a huge mass of granite, about 
2,000 feet Ingh, msing abruptly from the 
water on all sides, and connected with the 
mainland by a mangrove swamp. It has a 
singularly rugged and barren aspect, and 
appears like a vast mass of ruims,—its crests 
are covered by huge boulders, or blocks of 
loose rock, with patches of scrubby vegeta- 
tion. The cape 18 imsulated by a small 
creek winding round the southern foot of 
the high land, and connectmg the bays on 
the east and west sides of Cape Upstart. 
Immense beds of mangrove stretch round 
the head of Upstart bay, and a wide flat 
runs for some miles beyond them into the 
country, over which are seen some bold hills, 
in separate groups, rising hke islands out of 
the level land. 

Captain Blackwood, R.N., crossed a very 
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pleasant grassy country, towards the hills in 
the north-west. 

Mount Ellott, \ying about forty-five miles 
west and by north from Cape Upstart, is a 
long level hill, peaked at its northern ex- 
tremity. 

Wickham River, north of Cape Upstart, 1s 
approached through heavy breakers, and the 
opening seen by H.M.S. Fly in 1844 was 
about three miles wide, and had a depth 
of three and a half fathoms, about 200 yards 
from the north shore, where the land was 
an open forest country, with green grass and 
scattered trees. The south shore seemed a 
great mangrove swamp, with a spit of sand 
running out to sea among the breakers At 
a distance of seven miles from the inside of 
the breakers, the reach of the rnver curved 
to the west, became shallower, leaving the 
steep cliff and forest land of the north or left 
bank, passing over flats of sand and pebbles; 
beyond this the boat could not proceed. 
From the top of the nver chffs, forest land 
was seen stretching into the intenor, the 
trees close togcther, and the underwood 
thick. 

The land round Cape Bowling Green 1s 
scarcely above the level of the sea, and 1s 
probably the delta of a large nver Palm 
islands are lofty, wooded, and have a pic- 
turesque appearance, especially Magnetzc 
Island, so named by Cook The mountain 
range seen from Cape Bowling Green 1s at 
least thirty mules 1n the rear. 

Cape Cleveland 1s, lke Cape Upstart, 
abrupt and broken, but more woody, having 
fine pines in many of its gullies. At this 
point the cordillera of Eastern Australia 
tower to a cousiderable elevation close to the 
coast. From Cape Grafton to Cape Trbu- 
lation precipitous hills, bordered by low land, 
form the coast hne, the latter-named cape 
consists of a lofty group with several peaks, 
the highest of which, m the shape of a fin- 
ger, 1s visible from the sea at a distance of 
twenty leagues. 

Gould Island Peak, 1. Rockingham Bay, 
is nearly 1,400 feet above the sea , about five 
miles to the south-west of 1t 13 Mount Hin- 
chinbrook, 2,500 feet high. It 1s a broken 
mass of hills, covered with ragged knolls, 
and sharp maccessible pinnacles, furrowed 
by deep and precipitous ravines. On the 
mainland is an*unbroken range of kiégh land, 
none of less than 2,000 feet elevation, 
stretching along the shore to the southward, 
and after sweeping round Rockmgham bay 
it mses and spreads to the northward into 
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still loftier and more broken mountainous 
elevations. The summit of this range, near 
Rockingham bay, is very level, but there 
are many projecting buttresses and ndges 
on its seaward slope, which is everywhere 
very steep, and apparently furrowed by many 
gullies and water-courses. 

Endeavour River, where captain Cook 
careened in 1770, after grinding the bottom 
of H.M.S. Resolution for twenty-three hours 
on Endeavour reef, has for its external aspect 
bare and rocky hills of moderate height, 
with their seaward slopes almost destitute of 
vegetation. On the north shore 1s a line of 
sand dunes beneath the higher hills; on the 
south shore is a hill of moderate elevation, 
tolerably clothed with small eucalypti, and 
sloping down to a grassy flat, fronted by 
a hne of mangroves. Beyond these the land 
1s low for some miles, and then backed by 
tabular flat-topped hills a few hundred feet 
high, and of a different aspect to those 
usually seen on the coast. 

Cape Bedford 1s one of the most remark- 
able features on this coast, bemg a bluff 
detached piece of table land, surmounted 
by a singular low line of cliffs, which forcibly 
reminded captain Stokes of the lava-capped 
hills on the mver Santa Cruz, mn East Pata- 
gona. 

Cape Flattery is a conspicuous headland, 
consisting of two peaks, with a slope between 
them. 

Lizard Island, in 14° 40’ S. lat., has a 
bold aspect of nearly 1,200 feet elevation, 
composed entirely of gramite, and nearly 
destitute of wood, on the westward 1s a 
grassy well watered plain, with some smaller 
mdges. The appearance of the coast now 
changes from moderately high conical- 
shaped hills to table-land ranges of 500 to 
600 feet, trending about south-west and by 
west. 

Cape Melville, which stands out hke a 
shoulder for more than forty miles beyond 
the coast line, is composed of piles of reddish 
coloured stones, scattered about im _ the 
utmost confusion, and in every possible 
direction, over a high ridge. There are 
several dangerous islands and rocks off this 
headland. 

Princess Charlotte Bay is large and free 
from shoals; at the head of the bay is a 
remarkable level-topped hill, conspicuous 
from the low nature of the surrounding 
country. 

Claremont Islands are a low rocky group, 
surrounded by coral reefs. 


NORTHERN POINT OF AUSTRALIA—CAPE YORK. 


Cape Direction has a moderately increasing 
height, compared with the coast immediately 
to the southward. A round hill, in 13° S., 
has an altitude of 1,250 feet. 

Restoration Island [visated by captain Bli 
in the Bounty launch, in 1789,] in 12° 37’8., 
1s a rocky lump, terminating in a granitic 
peak, 360 feet high. It was so named by 
Bhgh, from his having seen 1t upon the 
anniversary of the recal of Charles II. to 
the throne of England. 

Far Cape, and thence to the northward, 
presents a senes of undulating hulls from 
500 +o 700 feet in length. The monotonous 
aspect 1s broken by Pudding-pan hull, so 
named by Bhgh from its resemblance to 
a sailor’s pudding-pan. It has a height 
of 354 feet. 

Cape York, the most northern point of 
Australia, has a small rocky island not quite 
300 feet high, steep, and nearly comical, 
separated from the main land by a narrow 
boat passage. Immediately south of Cape 
York Island the land mses into a somewhat 
sharply-peaked hill, with an elevation of 
420 feet It 1s called Bremer Peak. To 
the eastward 1s a shallow bay, with a flat 
sandy beach, backed by a belt of jungle, 
then a small woodland, and behind rocky 
hills 300 feet in height, one mdge of which 
comes down to the beach. Excellent fresh 
water 1s everywhere procurable by digging, 
and this position seems well adapted for 
a British settlement, as 1t would, in fact, 
form a “corner shop” for all vessels passing 
to the eastward. 

Endeavour Strat, between Cape York and 
Cook’s islet, 1s a safe harbour for shipping, 
except in one or two places near the shore. 
The west entrance 18 encumbered by large 
sand banks, through which, however, there 
is a safe passage, with never less than four 
fathoms water. The islands which stretch 
to the northward from Cape York, across 
Torres Straits to New Guinea, are all rocky, 
steep, many 500 feet high, and composed, 
hke the rocks of the adjacent main land, of 
porphyry, sicnite, and siliceous schist. Mr. 
Jukes considers them merely the submarine 
prolongation of the great mountain chain of 
the east coast of Austraha, and which passes 
from New South Wales to the southward, 
through Bass’ Straits to Van Diemen’s Land. 
The loftiest and most massive portion is 
between Cape Upstart and Cape Melville, 
whence it gradually decreases to Cape York, 
where the hills are 500 to 600 feet high. 

Possession Isiands in the mouth of En- 


BOOBY ISLAND, OR THE “POST-OFFICE.” 


deavour Strait, and the larger islands to the 
northward, are all rocky and barren, with 
here and there small fertile and cultivable 
spots, and by no means deficient in beauty, 
being of varied and undulating surface, with 
lofty peaks and ndges, and sheltered valleys, 
but they seem to be mostly destitute of 
water except in the rainy season, their in- 
habitants are few and scattered, and appear 
to be peaceable and well-disposed. 

Booby Island, much frequented by boobies, 
pigeons, and quails, called also the “ Post 
Office,” forms the western hmit of all the 
dangerous part of Torres Straits m the ordi- 
nary track of vessels, and for half the year it 
1s a constant place of resort for vessels pro- 
ceeding to India and China from Austraha. 
It 18 a mere rock, about fifty feet high and a 
quarter of a mile in diameter, the summit 
consisting of bare porphyry. 

A shed has been erected, beneath which is 
a large chest containing a blank book with 
pens and ink, a bag of beef and some biscuit 
for any boat’s crew escaping from a wreck 
Letters are left here by ships, and notices 
are entered m the book announcing their 
safe arrival. (A similar practice prevails at 
the Galipago Islands in the Pacific among 
the whalers.) All the ships which have re- 
corded their passage at the “ Post Office” 
appear to have entered the Barrier Reef be- 
tween the parallels of 11° 30’ and 12° 10’, 
generally about 11° 50’, reaching Sir Charles 
Hardy’s Island the same day. They al 
note a strong northerly current outside the 
reef, in some instances of nearly three miles 
an hour. The time occupied in making the 
passage from Sydney by the outer route was 
from fourteen to twenty days, which was 
shorter than the route between the recfs and 
the main land, though attended with much 
greater risks. In traversing the “inner 
route,” vessels are obliged to anchor every 
night, which is a severe labour for the smal 
crew of a merchant ship. 

The Barrier Reefs are a peculiar and im 
portant feature in the N and N E coast o 
Australia; the great coral reefs form a vas' 
submarine buttress which skirt the shore 
and in the imstance of the “Great Barrier 
Reef”? extend from Breaksea Spit in 24° 30 
S. lat. and 153° 20’ E. long., to Bristov 
Island on the coast of New Guinea, in 9° 15 
S. lat. and 143° 20’ E. long., a distance in ; 
straight line of about 1,100 geographical, o 
1,260 statute miles—the longest known cora! 
reef in the world. This reef stretches alon; 
the Austrahan coast at a mean distance o 
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_ hirty miles from the land; the outer edge 
dyeing in some places not more than ten or 
‘ifteen, in others 100 miles distant. Outside 
he barrier there are numerous detached 
‘eefs, of greater or less magnitude, extending 
rom Torres Strait to New Caledoma; but 
‘he distance of these isolated reefs from the 
Great Barrier, is from sixty to one hundred 
miles. There are therefore two passages for 

essels sailing from Sydney by the N.E. 
‘oute to Singapore, Chima or India, via 
Torres straits—first, the INNER passage, 
about thirty miles wide, between the mam 
and and the Great Barner; and second, 
he Outer, sixty to one hundred miles 
wide, between the Great Barmer and the 
detached reefs and coral islets, which are so 
numerous that Fhnders gave to Torres 
Straits the appellation of the coral sea. Mr. 
Jukes, the naturalist, on board H.M.S 
ly, captain Blackwood, recently engaged in 
aymng down beacons, by which vessels pro- 
ceeding to the eastward through Torres 
Straits might be enabled safely to enter the 
principal openings m the Great Barner m 
order to pass between Austraha and New 
Guinea, has given in an interesting “ Narra- 
tive of the surveying voyage of H.M.S. Fly,” 
ascful details respecting these reefs, on the 
authonty of Mr. Evans, master of H.M.S. 
Fly It appears that the Great Barner reef 
is composed of different formations of coral, 
viz .—the (1) linear, (2) detached, carcular, 
or oval groups. The limear rise from great 
depths, have a breadth varying from a quar- 
ter of a mile toa mile; are in length from 
three to fifteen miles; have on the outer 
side an unfathomed depth, and on the mncr, 
soundings of from ten to twenty fathoms. 
The detached reefs are generally circular or 
oval, flat at the surface or near the level of 
low water, the edge gradually rounded off, 
sloping down into deep water, sometimes 
to 200 fathoms, and at Wreck Bay to 285 
fathoms without soundings. The centre 
consists generally of dead coral branches, 
among dazzling white sand, the living corals 
are more to the edge of the reef. The hne 
of reefs runs N. and N. by E., whilst the 
Austrahan coast trends to N.N.W.; the 
distance from the land 1s gradually increased, 
and at Cape York in 11° 40’ S. lat. the pas- 
sage is eighty to ninety miles wide; it 18, 
however, supposed there are several mner 
reefs, and as the coral polypi are continually 
sendmg up new banks, this passage, even 
with its smooth water, must always be haz- 
ardous. On the authority of captain Flin 
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ders, it is stated that the Great Barrier reef 
towards the south, is ninety to one hundred 
miles from the shore, with which it has no 
cross communication. The breadth of the 
reef towards the south is forty or fifty miles ; 
it becomes narrower towards the north. At 
Cape Tribulation, in about 16° S. lat., the 
Barrier Reef closes in with the shore. For 
about 350 miles from the southern opening 
off Breaksea Spit, there is no navigable pas- 
sage through the barner that can be safely 
trusted; there are some crooked intricate 
openings. The interior passage between the 
reef and the land is remarkably clear from 
dangers, except in the vicinity of the nume- 
rous httle islands with which it is dotted, 
the depth of water at a distance from 
these islands is very uniform. When the 
wind is from the east, the sea breaks upon 
the outer margin of the reef with ternfic 
violence, but the inner waters are perfectly 
tranquil. 

Wreck Reef, upon which captain Flinders 
was wrecked with H.M.S. Porpoise and Cato, 
in 1803, is 300 miles to the north-west of 
Breaksea-spit, and 1t was then an incipient 
island, in length 150 fathoms, by fifty m 
breadth, with a general elevation of three 
or four feet above ordinary high water A 
few diminutive salt-water plants resisted the 
salme spray; the eggs of sea-fowl were 
observed ; and probably now there are cocoa- 
nut or other trees, whose nuts or roots have 
been drifted there by the ocean. 

On a reef may be seen coral growing 
beneath the surface of the clear water, m 
the shape of wheat sheaves, mushrooms, stag’s 
horns, cabbages, and a vaniety of other forms, 
with vivid tints of every shade betwixt green, 
purple, brown, and white; equalling, says 
Flinders, mm beauty, and excelling m gran- 
deur the most favourite parterre of the 
curious florist. 

The manner in which a coral reef is 
formed 1s very singular. The animalcules 
which produce the coral, commence with 
singular instinct to make their structure per- 
pendicular; when they cease to live, the 
whole mass becomes agglutinated, and the 
insterstices are gradually filled up by sand 
and broken pieces of coral washed up from 
the sea, until a mass of rock is formed. 
Another race of animalcules then proceed 
to build on this foundation. As each suc- 
ceusive generation perishes, another takes its 
place, to imcrease the elevation of their 
habitation, and the coral wall, where the 
winds are pretty constant, first reaches the 
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surface of the ocean to windward: so that 
the insect may have shelter to send off nume- 
rous colonies to leeward, protected from the 
wind and surf. Hence the greatest depth 
of water and the highest part of a reef 18 
always to windward, and the wondrous 
structure thus raised has, on the one side, a 
nearly perpendicular elevation of 200 to 
300 fathoms. When the reef is raised 
above high-water mark, the coral insect 
ceases to exist. The different corals, in a 
dead state, are converted into a solid mass 
of a dull white colour; and some lumps, 
called “negro heads,” higher than the sur. 
rounding mass, become blackened by the 
weather. Sponges, sea-eggs (echine), enor- 
mous cockles (chamagigas), and “ cucum- 
bers,” (a large slug called holothuria, by the 
French béche de mer, by the Chinese trepang), 
and other substances soon fill the crevices of 
the reef: sand accumulates; sea-birds make 
the bank a place of incubation; soilis formed; 
the seeds of shrubs and trees, which consti- 
tute the food of some birds, are deposited on 
the island, which soon becomes a mass of 
living verdufte. 

The beacon erected by captain Blackwood, 
of H.M S. Fly, on Raines islet, as a mark 
for the best passage through the outer line 
of reefs, 1s a circular stone tower, forty feet 
high, and thirty feet in diameter at the 
base, where the walls are five feet thick. 
Internally it 1s divided into three stories, 
accessible by ladders. The roof 1s a dome- 
shaped frame of wood, covered by paimted 
canvas. The summit 1s raised seventy feet 
above low water-mark. There 1s a large tank 
adjacent; and a garden has been planted 
with cocoa-nuts, maize, pumpkins, &c. 

Torres Strait 1s one mass of islands, reefs, 
and shoals, with six to twelve fathoms water 
at the narrowest part, and nowhere deep 
water, so that with clear weather, and the 
sun vertical or in the rear, a vessel may be 
safely navigated. The beautiful light of the 
tropics is increased by the reflection of the 
nearly colourless bottom, covered with various 
mollusc, some perfectly transparent, others 
of various hues. Fish of all sizes, shapes, 
and colours are seen; the voracious shark 
eagerly pursuing his prey, the turtle rolling 
along m his unwieldy shell, and sea-snakes 
of large dimensions and of glowmg lustre 
may be traced in their rapid gliding move- 
ments as clearly as if they were flying in the 


air. 
The Gulf of Carpentaria extends inland 
600 miles, and has a breadth of 400 miles 
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its coast lmne measures about 900 miles, 
including the bays and windings. The 
shores are almost invariably low, and the 
water everywhere shallow towards the edge, 
with a bottom of blue mud or sand. The 
greatest depth of soundings in crossing the 
southern part of the gulf from coast to coast, 
is fifteen fathoms; fine, dark, sandy, mud 
bottom. The lee shores are covered with 
mangroves, behind which water is often seen. 
Trees (palms of considerable height) are 
found on some elevated places, but barren- 
ness is the general character of the surface. 
Fhnders says that for the space of 600 miles, 
between Endeavour Strait and a range of 
hills on the mam land, west of Wellesley 
Island, at the bottom of the gulf, no portion 
of the coast is higher than the mast-head of 
a ship; some part of Wellesley Island 1s more 
elevated than that of the main, but the 
highest does not mse 150 feet The general 
appearance of the head of the gulf 1s that of 
a low mangrove shore, ten to thirty feet 
high, over which the intenor 1s not visible 
from the offing. Nearly 200 miles of the 
south-eastern coast were minutely examimed 
by the surveying officers of H M.S. Beagle , 
twenty-six mnlets were discovered, of which 
two proved to be mvcrs, whilst three more 
were nearly as promising. 

Van Diemen’s River, on the south-east 
coast,of the gulf, 1s considered by Stokes to 
be an inlet rather than a mver, but its waters 
appear to be less salt at low tide. The bar, 
three-quarters of a mule off the mouth of the 
inlet, has only two feet on it at low water, 
but the first reaches of the mlet or river 
have a depth of one and a half to three 
fathoms, and a width of 200 to 300 yards, 
the stream then becomes much narrower, 
and so tortuous, that its windings of twenty- 
seven miles only brought the explorers to 
eight miles, in a 60°S E direction, from the 
entrance ; then dividing, one branch trends 
south, and the other east, each beg about 
fifteen yards wide and two feet deep; the 
water was quite salt, and the mangroves 
were growing on either side at the pomt 
where the examination was abandoned. At 
the mouth of the mver the coast bears the 
same low, sandy, or mangrove-clad appear- 
ance noticeable in other portions of the 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Carpentana ; the 
highest elevation seen was six miles from the 
entrance, where the banks attained an eleva- 
tion of ten feet, the mse being marked by a 
growth of eucalypti of tolerable size; else- 
where the banks rose scarcely three feet 
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above high-water level, and were generally 
fringed with mangroves, behind which, in 
many imstances, extensive clear flats were 
observed, reaching occasionally from the sides 
of the inlet toward the upper parts, and when 
seen in June, they were the resort of large 
flights of the bronze-winged pigeon. 
Flunder’s River, on the south shore of the 
Gulf, was discovered and explored by cap- 
tain Stokes, to the extent of thirty miles to 
17° 51’ S. lat., m a general S. by E. 3 E. 
direction from the entrance It separated 
into two branches, one taking an easterly, 
and the other a southerly direction. After 
passing the sea-bank, the depth was one 
fathom ; further mland, the mver expands 
into a beautiful sheet of water, a quarter of 
a mile in width, but only three feet m depth, 
here and there diversified by low slets, 
clad with emerald verdure, with, on the 
other hand, green and grassy cliffs, slopmg 
almost imperccptibly to the stream; anon 
the eastern bank becomes steep, overhanging 
and clothed with a mass of luxuriant creepers, 
whilst the opposite side presents a low woody 
patch, partly 1mmcrsed by the glassy, lake- 
like watcrs of the mver. At the bifurcation 
of the stream, a rocky formation of a red 
ferruginous character was observed. The 
country appeared to abound in rose-coloured 
cockatoos, whistling ducks, and vampyres. 
The Albert River, discovered by the sur- 
veyors of H MS. Beagle, also disembogues 
in the southern part of the Gulf, m 17° 
35’ 10” S. lat, and 7° 35’ 50” E. of Port 
Essington it has a bar with thirteen and 
seventeen feet of water, and is navigable for 
vessels of a draught suited to the bar for 
thirteen miles, and within five of where the 
saltness of the stream ceases The opening 
of the niver for three miles 1s almost straight, 
m a south by west direction, with a width of 
200 yards, and a depth of two and-a-half to 
five fathoms, the banks fringed with man- 
groves Eight miles from the mouth are 
two islands, and two others four miles fur- 
ther up, where the breadth 1s nearly a mile, 
and the depth two fathoms The mver winds 
tortuously to the south and east, through 
a rising country, with occasional grassy 
plains, a soul of a ight brown colour, void of 
sand, of considerable depth, and thickly 
wooded. Further mland the country be- 
comes perceptibly higher,—the scenery ex- 
tremely picturesque, tall palm trees and 
bamboos, fifty feet high, rise from the thick 
foliage on the lower slope of the banks; and 
at Hope Reach, a magnificent sheet of water 
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is bounded on either bank by extensive grassy 
plains, dotted with ‘woodland isles’ springing 
from a rich light-coloured mould. The river 
now becomes a shallow, rapid stream, and in 
17° 58’ 30” S. lat., 129° 25’ E. long., the 
country is most inviting; the line of verdure 
pointing to the south over the “ Plains of 
Promise.” 

Bountiful Islands form the eastern part of 
the Wellesley group on the south-west coast 
of the Carpentara Gulf. They were so 
named by Flinders on account of the plen- 
tiful supply of turtle found there. He men- 
tions having obtained from one turtle 1,940 
eggs. Near the islands was noticed by 
Stokes, a “shrubby, thick, compact sort of 
sea-weed,” also seen on the parts of the 
north-west coast frequented by the turtle, 
and which 1s probably ther food. The 
islands are one mile and-a-half from each 
other ; the larger and more northerly 18 two 
miles and-a-half long by three-quarters wide, 
with cliffs on the south-east side of sand and 
uronstone formation, the latter predomima- 
ting. 

Sweers Island, south of the Bountiful 
Islands, bounded by low dark chiffs on the 
north-east, 1s very woody, and was found 
to be hterally covered with locusts. 

Bentinck Island has an extent of ten miles 
either way, 1s shghtly elevated, thickly 
wooded, and abounds im several sorts of 
winged game. 

Point Inscription (so called from a tree 
bemg found by Stokes, with a notice of 
Flinders’ visit m the Investigator forty years 
previous cut thereon) is m 17° 6’ 50” and 
7° 28’ 30’ E. of Port Essmgton. 

The west shore of the Gulf of Carpentana 
is somewhat higher than the east shore, and 
from Limmen’s Bight to the latitude of 
Groote Eyland, is lined hy a range of low 
hills. Proceeding to the northward the 
coast becomes irregular and broken, con- 
sisting chiefly of primitive rocks, the upper 
part of the hills being composed of a reddish 
sandstone. The general range of the coast, 
from Limmen’s Bight to Cape Arnhem, 1s 
from south-west to north-east; and three 
conspicuous islands at the north-west en- 
trance of the Gulf of Carpentana have the 
same general direction. ‘Low land extends 
westward to Castlereagh Bay and Goulburn’s 
Island. The Liverpool River, on this part of 
the coast, is four miles wide at its mouth, 
with a tortuous and rather shallow stream, 
which has been traced inland to about forty 
miles from the coast, through a country 
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whose general elevation does not exceed 
more than three feet above high-water mark ; 
the banks low, muddy, and thickly wooded. 
West of Goulburn Island the coast is more 
broken and irregular, but the elevation is 
inconsiderable, Coburg Peninsula not being 
more than 150 feet above the sea, and the 
hiils about 300 to 400 feet in the background 
between the Liverpool and Alhgator rivers. 
Some of them are remarkable for their linear 
and nearly horzontal outline, the tops re- 
sembling that of a roof or a haycock, the 
transverse section being angular, and the 
horizontal top an edge. The Cobourg Pen- 
insula projects N N.W. from the maim land 
of Austraha for a distance of fifty mules, 
the greatest breadth beimg fifteen miles, and 
the narrowest, five mules. 

Port Essington, wm 11° 6 S. lat., and 
182° 12’ E. long., 1s seven miles wide be- 
tween Point Smith on the east side, and 
Vashon head on the west. The port extends 
about eighteen miles m a 8.8.E. 4 E. direc- 
tion, with a depth of twelve to five fathoms. 
At the southern end it forms three spacious 
and secure harbours, each of them extending 
inwards three miles, with a depth of two 
and five fathom soundmgs; mud and sand. 
The shores of Port Essmgton consist of 
little bays and sandy beaches, alternating 
with bold chffs and steep clay-banks ; mland, 
a contimuous forest of trees, occasionally 
relieved by undulating or round hills, with 
an elevation of 100 to 200 feet above the 
sea. At Port Essmgton, the sides of the 
harbour are formed by several low rocky 
headlands, and cliffs of red or white sand- 
stone and ironstone, twenty to thirty feet 
high: between the cliffs are shallow coves, 
backed by mangrove swamps, and behind 
a low country, with a sombre wood of low 
eucalyptic trees. Victoria (a recently-formed 
British station) consists of a few wooden 
houses, on a flat piece of land forty or fifty 
fect above the level of the sea, on the west 
side of the harbour. The soil in and around 
the settlement 1s poor, and except in the 
swamps and lowest hollows, composed of 
the detmtus of sand and ironstone, without 
any apparent mixture of vegetable soil. 
Large tracts were seen with scarcely a blade 
of grass, and little or no undergrowth, and 
the forest, or “bush,” looked lke a badly- 
kept gravel-walk, on which a few small trees 
were growing. When visited by H.M.S. 
Fly, in August, 1843, there was not grass 
enough, within a mile of the settlement 
to feed a single cow. The heat at Port 
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_ mis very great. 
the thermometer stood often as Ingh as 
96° at eight a.m., and 100° and upwards 
at noon. For four years after the settle- 
ment was established, captain M‘Arthur, 
and the marines stationed there found it 
healthy ; but the rainy season, which com- 
menced so early as October, 1842, and 
lasted to April, 1843, is supposed to have 
caused great sickness, which has continued, 
with more or less severity, ever since; and 
the detachment of fifty marmes have expe- 
rienced considerable diminution of numbers, 
and been several times relieved By the 
last accounts at the penod at which I am 
now writing (January, 1850), there were 
only two or three marines fit for duty. The 
attempted formation of a settlement at Port 
Essington has been unsuccessful. Mr. Jukes, 
who has visited many of the colonies, and 
whose unpreyudiced mind entitle his remarks 
to considerable weight, visited Port Essing- 
ton four times, at different penods of the 
year, and thus strongly expresses his opmion, 
which he supports by various arguments -— 
“TI beheve it to be utterly worthless as a 
colony, or as an agricultural or commercial 
possession.” It 1s not adapted for a har- 
bour of refuge, as it 1s 600 miles from the 
extreme limits of the sea, where wrecks are 
most hkely to occur; namely, the coral sea 
and the eastern side of Torres Straits. Low 
land and shoals, to the east of the harbour, 
render 1t difficult to find, and dangerous to 
approach; and the settlement of Vactorza, 
sixteen miles up the harbour, would, in 
addition to the deviation from the ordinary 
route of the fair or trade wind, ensure any 
passing vessel] a detention of at least two 
days to look in there. Added to this, the 
climate is decidedly unhealthy; many valu- 
able lives have been lost, and the govern- 
ment have consequently resolved to withdraw 
the men and officers stationed at Port Es- 
sington, which 1s now being done. 

Raffies Bay, 11 11° 12'S. lat., 182° 26’ 
E. long., thirteen miles east of Port Essing- 
ton, is of a circular form, with a diameter of 
three miles, and shallow depth, varying from 
three to four fathoms. The coast about 
Port Raffies 1s exceedingly low, and has been 
compared to the coast of Onssa m Bengal, 
and also to that of Demerara; there are few 
patches of good soil, and it would seem ill 
adapted for an agricultural or pastoral set- 
tlement.~ The British colony, established 
here in 1827, was abandoned in 1829, on 
account of its unhealthiness, the hostility of 
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the natives, and the disappointment occa- 
sioned by the Malays not commg on fishing 
expeditions as was expected. 

Melville Isiand, separated from the north 
coast of Australia by Clarence Strait, which 
is about fifteen miles wide, hes between the 
parallels of 11° 8’ and 11° 56’ S. lat., and 
the meridians of 130° 30’ and 131° 34 E. 
long., five degrees west of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, and distant 330 mules from the 
island of Timor in the Eastern Archipclago. 
The extreme length from Cape Van Diemen 
to Cape Keith 1s seventy-five miles; the 
extreme breadth from Cape Radford on the 
north to Cape Gambier on the south 1s thirty- 
seven miles. The surface of the island 1s 
low and gently undulating, averaging from 
twenty to seventy feet above the sea, except 
on the south coast, where some peaks have 
an altitude of 250 feet. The north line of 
coast 1s low, and lined with mangroves; the 
east, west, and south sides more clevated, 
sometimes forming abrupt chiffs or clay banks. 
The interior consists of almost impenetrable 
mangrove swamps and close forests, the 
largest timber measuring sixty feet of stem, 
with a diameter of three feet. The soul, so 
far as ascertained, 1s poor. In 1824, a Bn- 
tish settlement was formed on the island in 
Apsley Strait, but 1t was abandoned 1n 1829. 

Bathurst Island, separated from Melville 
Island by Apsley Strait, 1s of a tmangular 
shape, each side measuring about forty miles. 
It 1s similar in appearance and production to 
its neighbougng island. The approach to 
Apsley Strait 1s mtricate, beset with shoals, 
and notwithstandmg an excellent survey 
made by major Campbell, of Her Majesty’s 
57th regiment, formerly commandant of 
Melville Island, too dangerous for general 
navigation. Apsley Strait, and the creeks 
and rivers on the north coast of Austraha, 
abound with alligators of fourteen to twenty 
feet m length, and sea and land snakes two 
to twelve feet long. 

Adelaide River, seventy miles from Port 
Essington, falls nto Adam’s Bay. Clarence 
Strait has a depth of four fathoms where 1t 
empties itself mto the bay. Captams Wick- 
ham and Stokes, R.N., traced the mver in a 
southerly direction nearly eghty miles, and 
found 1t navigable for fifty mules for a vessel 
of 400 tons. The wmdings in some places 
are in the shape of the letter S. At that 
distance in 12° 57’ S. lat., 131° 19’ E. long., 
the stream became very narrow, and divided 
into two branches, one proceeding in a 
southerly and the other m an easterly direc- 
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tion. For thirty miles of the upper course 
of the Adelaide the water was fresh, and the 
banks, except at the point of separation, not 
more than five feet above the level of the 
river. A mangrove swamp occupied the 
country for fifteen miles towards the mouth, 
but beyond there a fine praime was observed, 
with a soul of hght-coloured mould, dotted 
here and there with “islands of timber,” 
and on the banks a thick jungle of bamboo, 
some of which attained the extraordinary 
height of sixty to eighty feet. 

Port Darwin, m 12° 27’ 45” S. lat., 
1° 19’ 40” E. of Port Essmgton, has an en- 
trance between white chiffy projections, three 
miles distant from each other; although of 
considerable size, 1t has much shoal water, 
especially on the west side The shore 1s 
low and sandy, sprinkled with brush-wood, 
and has smgular-looking detached peaks m 
the background. 

Point Pearce, Treachery Bay, where cap- 
tam Stokes was speared and nearly killed by 
the natives, isn 14° 25’ 50” N lat., 2° 49’ 
W. of Port Essmgton. It has wooded cliffs 
of a reddish hue, from the quantity of iron 
mm the rocks. 

The Victoria River, one of the largest 
streams in Austraha commumicatmg with 
the ocean, was discovered by captains Wick- 
ham and Stokes, m September, 1839; and 
explored, with great perseverance, by the 
latter-named officer. The mouth of the river 
13 in 14° 20’ S lat., 129° 21’ E long, 
between Turtle and Pearce Pots, in Queen’s 
Channel, which is there twenty-six mules 
wide.* The river was traced to a distance 
of 140 mules from the sea; for the first 
thirty mules of the upward course its cha- 
racter undergoes little change; the left side 
continues bold, with the exception of a few 
extensive flats sometimes overflowed, and 
a remarkable rocky elevation about twenty- 
five mules from the moutli, to which the 
name of the Fort was given, on account of 
its bastion-like appearance (subsequently 


called Table Hill m the chart). The mght 
shore contimues low, studded with man- 
groves, and subject to overflows. At thirty- 


five miles from the embouche, the scenery 
‘entirely changes; the river runs between a 
precipitous rocky e of compact sand- 
stone, rising to a haght of 700 to 800 feet, 
and is here sometimes two miles wide, having 
im several places a depth of twenty fathoms, 
and rushing with a velocity of six miles an 


* Discoceries in Austraka; by Captain Stokes, 
R.N.; vol 2, p. 113. 
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hour. It contmues a rapid stream through 
this defile for about thirty miles, and 1s 
subsequently found flowmg slowly across a 
rich alluvial plain fifteen miles m width. 
Beyond this plain the Victoria passes through 
another but less elevated gorge, viz., 400 to 
500 feet, whose elevation imcreases as the 
river 18 ascended, and the width, depth, and 
velocity of the stream decreases. In pro- 
portion as the high land or banks approached 
the channel on one shore, m the same degree 
it was found to recede from the opposite 
side; and supposing the whole valley to 
have been at one time filled with water, 
the breadth above Reach Hopeless and at 
Mount Regret must have been from three 
to five miles. When captam Stokes reluc- 
tantly quitted the further exploration for 
want of provisions, and from the illness 
of one of his men, with whom it was neces- 
sary to return to H.M.S. Beagle, he could 
perceive, “far, far away, the green and 
ghstening valleys through which it wan- 
dered:” he felt assured “of the constant 
presence of a large body of water,’ and 
convinced that the Victona “ will afford a 
certain pathway far into the centre of Aus- 
traha.”’ The coast to the E.N.E. of the 
mouth of the Victoria consists of vast ranges 
strewn over with huge blocks of sandstone ; 
chasms, ravines, and thirsty stone valleys 
yawn on every side; and all around 1s 
broken, rugged, and and, as if the curse of 
steniity had fallen on the land, presenting 
a strong contrast with the country seen up 
the Victoria river. 

Cambridge Gulf, a swampy arm of the 
sea, extends inland eighty miles in a south- 
erly direction. In its vicmity, the general 
flatness of the country to the northward 
and eastward, as far as Cape Wessil, a dis- 
tance of 600 mules, ceases, and 1s succeeded 
by wregular ranges of detached sandstone 
hills, which rise abruptly from extensive 
plains of low and level land. From Cape 
Londonderry to Cape Voltaire the country 
is of moderate elevation, with mountains 
im the back-ground. The coast has a direc- 
tion from north-east to south-west, with 
numerous indentations, and the adjoming 
sea 1s studded with sandstone islands. York 
Sound, a spacious bay, is bounded by pre- 
cipitous rocks from 100 to 200 feet in heighth. 
It receives two rivers, so far as known, of 
small dimensions. One of the largest mlets 
on the north-west coast, termed Prince 
Regent’s River, is about thirty miles to the 
south-west of York Sound. The course is 
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almost rectilinear for fifty miles in a south- 
east direction; its rapid passage over stone 
blocks has prevented its further exploration : 
but at that distance from the sea it is 250 
yards wide, with abrupt banks of reddish 
sandstone, 200 to 400 feet high. St. George’s 
Basin, in Prince Regent’s River, 1s a noble 
sheet of water, ten or twelve miles across: 
on its south side deep inlets run up mto 
a low marshy country leading to fertile dis- 
tricts; on the north bank lofty mountains, 
crowned with castellated summits, rear their 
stenle heads over the broad waters. Cap- 
taim Grey, in his very interesting Journals of 
two Expeditions of Discovery in North-West 
and West Australia, says, that the most 
remarkable geographical feature in North- 
West Austraha is a high range of mountains, 
running N.N.E. and SS W., (named by 
him Stephen’s range,) from which several 
branches are thrown off :—I1st. One between 
Roe’s River on the north, and Prince Re- 
gent’s River on the south; 2nd. Macdonald’s 
range, that throws off streams to Prince 
Regent’s River on the north, and to Glenelg 
River on the south; 3rd. Whateley’s range, 
which gives forth streams to Glenelg River 
on the north, and to the low country, behind 
Colher’s Bay and Dampuer’s Land on the 
south. These branch ranges, as well as the 
primary one, are composed of ancient sand- 
stone, deposited in nearly horizontal strata, 
or of basaltic rocks, which are only visible 
in certain places, and are fully developed 
in that part of Stephen’s range which hes 
behind Colher Bay, and m the low ground 
near Glenelg River. The extent of Ste- 
phen’s range captam Grey was not able to 
ascertain; but it contams within it the 
sources of Roe’s River, Prince Regent’s, and 
Glenelg rivers, most probably the Fitzroy, 
those that run into Cambridge Gulf, and 
perhaps others that have their embouchures 
between Cambridge and Admuralty Gulfs 
Governor Grey does not consider this range 
very elevated; he estimated the highest 
parts of the table land of Macdonald’s range 
at 1,400 feet above the sea, and the altitude 
of the farthest point reached of Stephen’ 
range at 2,500 to 3,000 feet. The nvers on 
the north-west coast resemble those of the 
south-east part of Austraha. They rise at 
no great distance from the sea; near their 
sources are mountain torrents; and, in the 
low lands, streams, with slow currents, flow 
through extensive and fertile valleys or 
plams, subject to considerable inundations. 
The valleys of the north-west coast are 0! 


two descriptions—those which are almost 
ravines, enclosed on either side by macces- 
sible cliffs, or valleys of great width, bor- 
dered by fertile and often extensive plains, 
which occur where the basaltic rocks are 
developed. One valley m which governor 
Grey and his party encamped, had a mam 
width of only 147 feet; and, half a mile 
from the sea, the rocky precipitous cliffs 
rose 138 feet. The sandstone formation 1s 
ntersected, 1n all directions, by valleys of 
this kind, which are seldom more than two 
or three miles apart, while the top of the 
range between them is a table land, divided 
by lateral valleys, and gently msing towards 
the mtenor. Seawards they all terminate 
in salt-water creeks, having the same narrow, 
rocky, and precipitous character. The mchest 
land 1s found upon the valleys of the second 
‘lass, where the streams flow through wide 
plains, and have their margins thinly wooded. 
Fine vegetable mould was seen by captain 
Grey, ten or twelve feet in thickness. 

The Gascoyne River 1s apparently one 1m- 
mense delta of alluvial sol covered with 
gently sloping grassy elevations, which can 
scarcely be called hills, and im the valleys 
between them are many fresh water lagoons, 
which rest upon a clay soul. The country 1s 
lightly timbered, and well adapted for agn- 
cultural or pastoral purposes, but especially 
for the growth of cotton and sugar 

Further mformation relative to the north- 
west coast 1s very imperfect. 

The shore m the neighbourhood of Han- 
over Bay 183 formed of enormous granite 
boulders, which render 1t hardly accessible 
except at high water. A red sandstone plat- 
form 1s abruptly intersected by smgular look- 
ing valleys; the precipitous cliffs at first ap- 
proach each other, and then recede inland m 
a southerly direction. It was from one of 
these valleys that captain Grey met so many 
obstacles im his attempt to penetrate the m- 
terior. Hanover Bay 1s a fine harbour, but 
not so easy of access from seaward as the 
contiguous haven of Port George the Fourth; 
but both afford safe anchorage, abundance of 
fresh water, plenty of fuel, and a fine beach 
for the seme. Fish, however, are scarce on 
the north-west coast. The numerous islands 
and reefs which skirt the shore, greatly di- 
munish the value of these fine harbours. 

Red Island, a good guide to the entrance 
to Hanover Bay or Port George the Fourth, 
is small, rocky, of no great elevation, with 
precipitous sides and a clump of trees im the 
centre. The coast off Entrance Island (Port 
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George the Fourth) is arid and barren, with 
a lne of lofty chffs occasionally broken by 
sandy beaches, and a back-ground of rocky 
sandstone hills very thinly wooded. Gene-— 
rally speaking, the north-west coast is well 
watered, and although the country around 
Hanover Bay is very rocky, it has some rich 
and beautiful valhes. 

Doubtful Bay, m 16° 4’ 8. lat., has a table 
land, of sandstone formation, 900 feet above 
the waters of the bay. The prospect from 
the summit is cheerless; similar ranges of 
less height meet the eye in every direction 
branching towards the interior; those over- 
looking the eastern shore of the bay are 
from 600 to 700 feet ngh. Captain Stokes 
doubts that any land, as estimated by captain 
Grey, of two to three thousand feet high, 
exists within thirty miles of the haght on 
which he stood. Captam King mentions 
hills of from three to four hundred feet ngh, 
at a distance of fifteen miles. It is uncertain 
whether this bay recerves the waters of any 
river. Mr. Helpman, who explored the 
south shore of the bay, ascended a gh hill, 
and “ feasted his eyes on a most luxunant 
well watered country,” bearmg E.S.E. about 
eight mules, lying at the eastern foot of a 
remarkable peak, visible from Port George 
the Fourth. To the north-east are the 
Macdonald range of hills, which are esti- 
mated by captain Grey at 1,400 feet Ingh; 
Mr. Helpman, however, says they are “ ap- 
parently of no great elevation ” Part of this 
rich land stretches to within five mules of the 
south-east part of Brecknock Harbour, which 
is six miles deep, extends gradually from a 
width of one and three-quarter miles at the 
entrance, to five at the head, and has a depth 
of water varying from five to seven fathoms, 
with a soft muddy bottom. Rocks of tran- 
sition origin were met with in this neighbour- 
hood, leading to the inference that the soul is 
of better quality than that formed by the 
decomposition of sandstone of recent forma- 
tion. Captain Stokes found, on landmg in 
the neighbourhood at mid-day, “the air 
quite perfumed with the fragrance of different 

8.’ 

The Montgomery Islands (so called by cap- 
tam King, after the zealous and enterprising 
surgeon of his ship, who here received a 
spear wound from the natives, which nearly 
proved fatal) consist of sxx small rocky islets, 
resting on an extensive coral flat; the eastern 
and largest is seventy feet high, in 15° 49’ 
8. lat. They form good landmarks for the 
entranee to Collier’s Bay (distant eighty 
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miles from Port George the Fourth), which 
is twenty miles wide at the commencement, 
and narrows to six near the head of the bay, 
fifteen miles from Eagle Point in 16° 10’ 8. 
lat. The eastern shore has a south and a 
south by west direction, formed of shallow 
bights, flanked by hills of moderate elevation. 
The western shore runs in a north-west by 
west direction, has a straight rocky coast, 
over which a range of barren heights rise 
abruptly. 

King’s Sound is a deep inlet on its eastern 
shore ; the face of the country is mtersected 
by deep ravines, and covered with huge 
blocks of coarse sandstone. From the top of 
one of the Inghest lnlls, captain Stokes 
reckoned more than eighty islands in this 
portion of the adjacent archipelago. He 
crossed two deep bays in the sound—the first 
three and the second four and a half miles 
wide—both affordmg good anchorage, but 
maccessible from the barner reefs and islets 
across therr mouths. These bays and the 
ranges of adjoming hills trended E.S.E. At 
a distance of seventeen mies m a N.N.E 
direction from the ship m 16° 24’ 30” S. lat., 
captam Stokes found the same huge masses 
of rock, and from the summit of one of them 
observed yet more numerous islands on the 
coast, which is mdented with bays two to 
five miles in width, contaimmg long narrow 
islands invariably trending in an E.S.E. di- 
rection The bays generally subsided in a 
SS W. direction. The scenery at Print 
Usborne, in King’s Sound, 1s very wild; on 
the north side of the Sound, distant twenty: 
one mules 1s Pownt Cunningham and Carlisle 
Head, which appear hke two Ingh square- 
looking islands. The eastern shore of King’s 
Sound, at forty miles from Port Usborne mn 
a direct lme, and seventy by the wind- 
mg course of the maim land, forms eight 
bays, varying in depth three to eight miles, 
and in width two to five: their general trend 
is E.S.E. Many islets skirt their shores, 
and almost more than can be counted fill 
their mouths. 

The Fitzroy River, which disembogues 
into King’s Sound, was traced by captains 
Wickham and Stokes for mmety miles; in 
their opinion, it offers a means of access to 
the mntenor, by which future explorers may 
further improve our geographical knowledge 
of this part of Australia. The country near 
the embouche of the river is one vast un- 
broken level, covered with strong, wiry grass, 
and intersected by numerous water-courses. 
The general direction of the Fitzroy is south ; 
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at a few miles from the coast the width sud- 
denly contracts from three miles to one; the 
banks low and covered with a coarse grass. 
Further south low grassy islets extend across 
the river, and leave only confined and shallow 
channels. Passing these Jslets at a distance 
of nearly thirty miles from the sea, the stream 
again widens to 400 or 500 yards, with a 
depth of twelve feet at low water. 
country then begins to improve, the eastern 
bank becomes thickly wooded, and subse- 
quently the western is seen clothed with ver- 
dure. The course of the river now becomes 
very tortuous; sometimes in a S W. by W. 
direction, then to S.E., round to W.N W ; 
next three reaches trendmg S.S.W., S W., 
and 8., from a mile to half a mile m length, 
the depth of the stream varying from one to 
fourteen feet ; width from three to five hun- 
dred yards. In the deep reaches were the 
decaying wrecks of large trees, indicating 
great inundations. The east bank has here 
an elevation of twenty feet, 1s covered with 
long grass, and thickly wooded with a lux- 
uriant growth of the white eucalyptus From 
the fofal absence of every appearance of 
anunal life, an mr of solemn tranquillity is 
impressed upon the scene Captain Stokes 
chmbed the highest tree on the eastern bank 
and the landscape presented to his view was 
an almost unimterrupted level, open wood 
lands, with here and there grassy spots, were 
its prevailing features. Proceeding further 
the explorers entered a lake-hke reach of the 
river, trending south for a mile and a quarter, 
the breadth about one hundred yards, and 
the depth in many places of twelve fee 
(twice that usually found in some of the lowe: 
reaches), and no current A coarse red 
grained sandstone, with fragments of quartz 
were found on the west bank for nearly 
quarter of a mile along the edge of the water 
over many parts of 1t was a coating of a dark 
and metallic appearance, about three mches 
thick, and the surface in places presented 
glazed or smelted appearance After passin: 
this canal, the Fitzroy divides mto tw 
branches, one having an E.S.E., and th 
other S.S.E. direction; both are with diffi 
send navigated by boats, and are dee! 
reaches connected by shallows, and subjec 
to imundations, during which the water nse: 
to a height of twenty feet. The country 0! 
the westward, as far as could be seen from~ 
high tree, is open, with clumps of small trees 
and green’ grassy patches between them 
In other directions it is densely wooded, anc 
on the eastward the trees are large. The ex 
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Noration was given up in 17° 44’ §S. lat., 
24° 34’ E. long., the river having been 
traced twenty-two miles in a general 8.S.W. 
direction, and ninety miles from the coast 
line. At this point, the channel of the 
southerly branch was found to be wholly 
choked with islets and sunken trees; the 
banks were twenty feet high, and covered 


Te with grass; partially broken or washed down, 


they disclosed to view a nich alluvial soul, 
nearly two feet deep The trees seen were 
thefly two species of palm, three of the 
‘ucalypti, stunted Banksia, acacia, and a sin- 
gular tree with a rough bark hke the elm, 
and a deep dark green foliage. 

The Buccaneer’s Archipelago consists of 
many islets, skirtmg the coast between 
Prince Regent’s mlet and King’s Sound. 
The land in the interior 1s rugged and lofty, 
and the shore much mdented with several 
fine harbours. The outhmne of the coast 
about Cape Leveque itself 1s low, waving, 
and rounded, and the cliffs, as 1s generally 
the case on the north and north-west parts 
of Austraha, of a reddish hue; but on the 
south of the high ground at Cape Leveque, 
the stoney cliffs are succeeded by a long tract 
which appears to consist of low sandy land, 
fronted by extensive shoals. 

Dammer’s Archipelago, and the adjacent 
coast, 1s still but partially surveyed: the 
shore is rugged and broken. 

Depuch Island, on the north-west coast, 
m 20° 37’S., 117° 44’ E., presents a singular 
contrast with the low, flat shores of the main 
land, from which it 1s only a mile distant 
It 18 of a circular form, eight mules in cir- 
cumference, and is composed of a vast pile of 
large blocks of greenstone, heaped up in 
rugged and irregular masses, to the height 
of 514 feet It has much the appearance 
of basalt: here and there, near the summit 
are a few stunted green trees; but, generally 
speaking, the island 1s devoid of vegetation 
and very different from the other low islands 
of Forester’s group, of which it is the chief. 

From Cape Preston, wn 21° S. lat., to 
Exmouth Gulf, the coast is low and sandy 
and does not exhibit any prominences. Thi 
west coast of Exmouth Gulf is formed by 
a promontory of level land, termmating in 
the North-west Cape from thence to th 
south-west, as far as Cape Cuvier, the general 
height of the coast is 400 to 500 feet. N. 
mountains are visible from the coast-range. 

Kok’s Island, 1 the Geographe Channel, i: 
very remarkable; nearly a table land, abou 
a quarter of a mile in length, termmating in 
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lew cliffs at each extremity, and on the 
summit of this table land are several large 
rocks, which look hke the remains of pullars. 
Bernier island consists of sandy dunes, ar- 
ranged in nght lmes, lying south-east and 
north-west—the direction of the prevailing 
winds. There are no trees or grass. Dorre 
18 similar to Bermer, only the surface is 
higher. 

Shark’s Bay, and the continuous western 
and southern shores of Austraha, will be 
described m the respective books of Western 
and Southern Australia. 

I have now endeavoured to present a 
connected view of the tropical coast-line, 
including the north-east, north, and north- 
west shores of the island continent; a few 
general observations on Geology and Climate 
will follow an outhne of the— 

Procress oF Intanp Discovery. — It 
would far exceed the hmits of the present 
work to enter ito a detail of the toilsome 
and pernious explorations of the brave adven- 
turers, who, at the 1mminent hazard, and, m 
too many mstances, at the sacrifice of their 
lives, have acquired the yet imperfect mfor- 
mation we possess concerning the mtenor of 
this vast continent. It must therefore suffice 
to enumerate the most important of these 
expeditions; dwelling more especially on 
those which have led to practical results. 
From the very commencement of the settle- 
ment at Port Jackson, strenuous endeavours 
appear to have been made by the colonists to 
penetrate beyond the mountain-belt, already 
described as forming the leadimg feature in 
the physical aspect of Austraha. The efforts 
of Messrs. Bass, Caley, Barralher, and others, 
were totally meffectual, and the formidable 
barrier remamed unpassed until the year 
1813, when the country was visited by a 
fearful drought; the land from the sea-coast 
to the base of the Inlls was burnt up; the 
secondary water-courses entirely failed, and 
the cattle, hemmed in on all mdes, died n 
great numbers for want of pasturage. The 
colonists were in despair, when three enter- 
prising individuals, Messrs. Blaxland, Went- 
worth, and Lawson, united m making one 
more attempt to find a pass over the Blue 
Mountain ranges. They ascended the moun- 
tamms near the Grose River (a tributary of 
the Hawkesbury), and by keepmg steadily in 
view the fall of the waters mto the Warra- 
gumba, on the one side, and into the Grose 
on the other, which no previous explorer had 
thought of doing, they maintained their po- 
sition on a main range, and notwithstanding 
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its intricate windings, eventually penetrated 
to a distance of twenty-five geographical 
miles, due west from the Nepean river to a 
terminating point in those mountains, whence 
the eyes of the enterprismg adventurers were 
uladdened by the prospect of a grassy and | 
well watered vale, extending apparently some 
miles to the westward. On their return, Mr. | 
* Evans, the assistant surveyor, was de- 
tched by the same route, and the Downs 
of Bathurst, the river Macquarie, and the 
Lachlan were shortly afterwards discovered. 
In the followmg year a practicable lne of 
road was constructed, by convict labour, over 
precipitous ridges, some parts of which rise 
3,400 feet above the level of the sea. In the 
winter of 1817, an expedition headed by cap- 
tain Oxley, then surveyor-general, and mclu- 
ding Allan Cunnmgham, was sent to trace 
the Lachlan. Its long and tortuous course, 
during which it was not found to receive a 
single tributary, was followed through 4 flat | 
whospitable country, beyond the westernmost 
range of lulls, to an mtenor, a dead level, | 
forming a chain of plams, which appeared | 
alone bounded by the homzon, whose ample 
surface bore evident proofs of being, in sea- 
sons of continued rains, extensively inundated. 
Over these Australian steppes Captain Oxley 
made his way, notwithstandmg the shmy 
nature of their surface, and the distressed 
state of his horses, for about 100 mules to the 
westward of the last Inll-hke undulation of 
that part of the mtenor, when his progress 
was arrested, m 144° 30’ E. long., by impas- 
sable morasses, the river having divided itself 
into several small snannels, and its waters 
having become perfectly stagnant and unfit 
for use. In 1818, Captam Oxley started to 
explore the Macquarie downwards from Wel- 
lngton Valley, but his persevering research 
was again attended with disappomtment, the 
river bemg traced to a low marshy mtenor, 
where the country became “ perfectly level,”’ 
and the flooded mnver eluded further pursuit 
by spreading its waters far and wide. Into 
this expanse of shoal water captam Oxley 
descended in a boat, amidst reeds of such 
height, that having totally lost aght of land 
and trees, he was compelled to return to ns 
party, whom he had left encamped on Mount 
Harms, a detached hill on the river’s bank, 
elevated about 200 feet above the plain of 
the neighbouring flats. It bemg at that 
time perfectly impossible to penetrate the 
apparently unbounded morass, captain Oxley, 
unable to proceed in a westerly direction, 
determined to prosecute his discoveries east- 
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erly, in the parallel of 31° 15’, m which| atmg, grassy, and well-watered country, 
latitude his exammation of the mver had: and crossed two other streams, which they 
terminated. In his progress easterly, Liver- named the Ovens and the Goulburn. At 
pool plains, and a hilly, picturesque, and well ength, having advanced nearly 400 mules be- 


watered country, were discovered. The ex- 
pedition reached the coast at Port Macquane, 
in 31° 30’ S. lat., and proceeded thence along 
the shore to Port Jackson. In the course of 
his Journeys in 1817-18, captam Oxley ag- 
vanced upwards of 500 miles beyond the 
Blue Mountaims, and expenenced one of the 
pecuhar dangers attendant on Austrahan ex- 
plorations, namely, the rapid rush of water 
from the mountaims after heavy rains. In 
some instances the river column advances 
with ternfic fury, sweeping every thing before 
it, and presenting the appalling prospect of a 
moving cataract, with an elevation of twenty 
to forty feet. Captam Oxley and his party 
were nearly overtaken by one of these mun- 
dations, but were providentially saved by 
bemg in the vicimity of a bill. Had he been 
near the margin of a stream, or im one of the 
vast savannahs, nothing could have preserved 
the gallant officer and his companions from 
destruction. — (Vede Allan Cunningham’s 
paper in the Geographical Socrety’s Journal, 
1832). 

About this time (1819) the Murrumbidgee 
was discovered, and minor excursions were 
immediately undertaken ; but the fine open 
country watered by that mver, and now 
called Brisbane Downs, was not known until 
1823. Towards the close of the followmg 
year, Messrs. Hume and Hovell, two enter- 
prising colonists, resolved upon attempting 
the exploration of the extensive and unknown 
tract of country situated between the colo- 
nized terntory and Bass’ Straits. They 
started from a stock station near Lake 
George, with the mtention of pursuing a 
direct course to the south-west, expecting to 
arrive at the coast near Western Pomt, but 
a range of mountains, connected with those 
of the Murrumbidgee, through which, with 
burdened cattle, they found it impossible 
to penetrate, compelled them to follow an 
entirely west course, until, having passed 
the meridian of 148°, they were enabled to 
resume their original direction. In 36° S 
lat., the party discovered a fine stream 
flowing with considerable rapidity among 
the hills, which, from its depth and breadth 
they had difficulty m fordmg. To this nver 
they gave the name of Hume, but it was 
subsequently called the Murray, by captain 
Sturt, who explored its lower course. The 
travellers pursued their way over an undu 


ond the remotest settlements, they emerged 
upon a sandy beach of the sea shore, con- 
ndered by Mr. Hume to be that of Western 
Port, but which was, in reahty, the north- 
eastern side of Port Phillip—half a degree to 
he westward of the pomt at which they 
supposed themselves to have armved. In 
returnmg home, Messrs. Hume and Hovell 
travelled considerably to the westward of 
heir outwerd-bound track, and on a much 
lower level, avoiding entirely the broken, 
hilly country which had previously proved 
so harassing to their cattle. 

In 1827, an expedition was despatched 
under Allan Cunmngham, to explore the 
country between Hunter’s River, 32° S. lat , 
and Moreton Bay, in 27°S lat. Crossing 
the dividing range to the westward, he 
skirted the eastern side of Liverpool Plains, 
bisected (what were afterwards found to be) 
the tributanes of the Darlmng, and disco- 
vered the extensive and valuable tracts of 
pastoral country now known as Darling 
Downs, Peel’s, and Cannmg’s Plams. In 
the following year, Mr Cunnmgham suc- 
ceeded 1n finding a practicable line of road 
through the mountam chain between More- 
ton Bay and Darling Downs, which the 
extent of mtractable and difficult country 
between those plains and the Hunter ren- 
dered of great importance. Meanwhile, the 
extreme drought which had now (1828) con- 
tmued upwards of three years, mduced the 
local government to attempt again to ascer- 
tain the state of the mtenor. An explormg 
party, mcluding Mr. Hume, under the direc- 
tion of captam Sturt, (the present colomal 
secretary of South Australa,) proceeded to 
Mount Harris, on the Macquarie. Upon 
reaching the summit of that emimence, a 
prospect presented itself which formed a 
striking contrast to that beheld by captain 
Oxley, from the same spot, ten years before— 
the extensive morass into which the surveyor- 
general had descended in a boat, bemg now 
transformed mto “a large and blasted plam,” 
parched, by extreme heat, mto deep and 
dangerous clefts. About twenty-eight miles 
below Mount Harms, the Macquane was 
found to terminate, havmg no longer a con- 
tinuous bed, and the plains or steppes com- 
mence; each of them having a lagoon-hke 
channel, surrounded by high reeds which, in 
the ramy seasons, catch, and for a while 
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detain the spreading waters, until a slight 
dechvity, giving them a fresh impetus, they 
arrive at a second channel, and thence at 
a third, until a considerable extent of country 
is laid under water—a space, fifty miles m 
length, and thirty miles in breadth, being 
subject to be thus deluged. Captam Sturt 
found another river (unfortunately for the 
explorers, of salt water) which he named the 
Darling, and whose course he traced for a 
considerable distance. In this expedition 
friendly and frequent intercourse was main- 
tained with the natives, who were suffering 
fearfully from a cutaneous disease, caused 
by the badness of the water, and the inten- 
sity of the heat, which seemed alike oppres- 
sive to animal and vegetable life. 

In 1829, captain Sturt proceeded from 
Sydney to explore the Murrumbidgee, and 
havmg traced it down its nght bank to 
34° 25’ S. lat., 143° 57’ E. long., he there 
launched a boat which he had conveyed over- 
land, and another, which, by extraordinary 
energy and perseverance, had been bwlt on 
the spot; from thence, advancing about 
twelve miles to the westward, he found the 
morasses unto which the Lachlan had been 
traced, dramed through a “large creek’? mto 
the Murrumbidgee; still pursuing a westerly 
course, through a level and monotonous 
country, a week’s difficult and dangerous 
navigation was nchly rewarded by the dis- 
covery of the junction of the diminished 
waters of the Murrumbidgee with “a broad 
and noble river,’ which he named the 
Murray, and commenced explormg; after 
following it m a westerly direction for about 
a hundred miles, the expedition arrived at a 
third confluence formed m 34° S. lat , 141° 
E. long., by a nver flowing from the north- 
east, which notwithstandmg the freshness of 
its waters, captam Sturt considered could be 
“no other than the Darhng.” Still pursumg 
the course of the Murray, captam Sturt 
passed another of its tnbutanes, which he 
named the Landesay, and describes as a con- 
siderable stream, flowmg in from the south- 
east. At length, after some intricate navi- 
gation, the forest-clad mdges which mark 
the eastern shore of the Gulf of St. Vincent 
became visible ; the river in 139° 46’ E. long. 
took a bend to the south, and was traced by 
the party to its entrance in the broad expanse 
of Lake Alexandrina or Victoria, which they 
traversed until stopped by the sand banks that 
separate it from the sea at Encounter Bay. 

In 183], a new impetus was given to 
maternal exploration by the plausible state- 
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ments of a bush-ranger named George Clarke, 
sentenced to death for cattle-stealmg, who, 
having for a considerable time taken refuge 
with the natives, had acquired a knowledge 
of their language. He declared that he had 
himself twice followed the course of a very 
large river, from the Liverpool Plains to the 
sea-coast ; and the acting governor, sir Pa- 
trick Lindesay, was induced to despatch an 
expedition under the surveyor-general of the 
colony, then major, now heutenant-colonel 
Sir T. L. Mitchell, to examine the country m 
a northerly direction. The result of the 
journey, although the convict’s report proved 
untrue, was m other respects satisfactory, 
Major Mitchell having discovered the Dar- 
ling to be a fresh-water mver m 29° S. 
lat., where 1t receives the Nammoy, a fine 
stream watering an open pastoral country, 
but beyond this pomt, the murder of two 
men by the aborigines, and the seizure of 
provisions, prevented the expedition from 
exploring. In1835, major T. L. Mitchell pro- 
ceeded about 300 miles up the nmver Darling, 
m a direct lime. He found the country m 
general “unfit for any purpose,” with the 
exception of “a strip of land near the river ;”’ 
to the westward it resembled a desert. On 
the return of the expedition, by the dried 
up channel of the Bogan, m whose ponds, 
however, water was occasionally found, Mr. 
Richard Cunningham, having diverged from 
his companions, fell mto the hands of the 
natives, by whom he was barbarously mur- 
dered. In 1836, Sir Thomas Mitchell, with 
a view of reachmg the same point on the 
Darling which he had quitted the previous 
year, followed (in order to avoid the hostile 
tmbes he had then encountered,) the empty 
bed of the Lachlan to the Murrumbidgee, 
and thence to the Murray, which he traced 
to its yunction with the nver nghtly supposed 
by captain Sturt to be the Darling, which 
latter stream he examined sufficiently to 1den- 
tify. He then turned to the south, and 
tracing the course of the Murray upwards, 
discovered between it and the sea a fine, 
open, uninhabited, and well-watered country, 
averaging in extent 400 mules from east to 
west, and 250 from north to south, which 
he named Austraha Felx, and in which the 
flourishing colony of Port Phillip, or Vic- 
toria, 1s now estabhshed. In 1837-8, leu- 
tenant Grey (now governor of New Zealand,) 
and heutenant Lushington undertook the 
examination of the country about Prince 
Regent’s mlet, hoping to discover, m the 
vicinity of Dampier’s Archipelago, some 
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river, by means of which they might be 
enabled to penetrate the intenor. Their 
expedition has been already adverted to in 
the description of the coast hne, beyond 
which insurmountable obstacles prevented 
ther” exploring for a greater distance than 
sixty miles. 

In 1840, useful surveys were made by 
Mr. Tyers between Port Plulhp and the 
river Glenelg, and by Mr. Dixon at Moreton 
Bay; and, im the same year, Gipp’s Land 
was discovered by the able geologist and 
indefatigable explorer, count Strezelecki, to 
whom we are imdebted for the physical 
description of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, a work which, to quote the 
words of the author, “comprehends the 
fruits of five years of contimual labour, during 
a tour of 7,000 miles on foot.” 

In June, 1840, Mr. Eyre, who had pre- 
viously conducted several minor explorations 
was intrusted by the colonists with the 
guidance of an expedition destined to attempt 
afresh to penetrate the intenor, the plan of 
the mtended journey being—first, to examine 
Lake Torrens, and then to proceed, as far as 
possible, mm a northerly direction. Lake 
Torrens was found by Mr. Eyre to be com- 
pletely girded by an outer mdge of sand 
covered with salsolaceous plants, and with 
salme crusts, showmg above the ground, at 
intervals, ‘the dry bed of the lake, coated 
completely over with a crust of salt, forming 
one unbroken sheet of pure white, and glit- 
termg brilliantly m the sun, but yielding to 
the foot, the bed of the lake below the sur 
face bemg composed of a soft mud” Thi 
progress of the party m the mtended direc 
tion was arrested, 1t bemg impossible eithe 
to cross the lake, from its boggy nature 
or travel along its shores, from “the total 
absence of all fresh water, grass, or wood 
whilst the very sale nature of the sol m 
the surroundimg country, made even thi 
rain-water salt, after lymg an hour or tw 
upon the ground.” From the depot near 
Mount Arden, close under the hills which 
form the contmuation of Flinders’ range 
they therefore proceeded to their terminatio. 
in 29° 20’ S. lat., and reached a low an 
very level country, consisting of large ston; 
plains, destitute of water, grass, or timber, 
varied. by many small, flat-topped elevations, 
from 50 to 300 feet in height, composet’ 
almost wholly of a chalk substance, coate: 
over on the upper surface by stones, or 
sandy soil, and “ presenting the appearance 0 
having formed a table land that had been 
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washed to pieces by the violent action of 
water, and of which these fragments now 
emain.” 

Forcing his way through this dreary 
region, im three different, © directions, Mr. 
lyre ascertained that “the whole of the low 
20untry round the termination of Flinders’ 
range was completely surrounded by Lake 
Torrens, which, commencmg not far from 
the head of Spencer’s Gulf, takes a circuitous 
zourse of fully 400 miles, of an apparent 
breadth of from twenty to thirty mules, fol- 
owing the sweep of Flinders’ range, and 
almost encircling 1t in the form of a horse- 
hoe.” The extensive but disheartening pros- 
pect from Mount Serle first manifested to 
‘he enterprising party the umpassable barrier 
by which they were hemmed in; but Mr. 
“lyre, considermg this evidence msufficient, 
eft his party, and proceeded, accompanied 
by a native boy, for about ninety mules 
farther, to a “low, haycock-hke peak,” 
rising “among broken fragments of table 
“ands,” sumiar to those previously seen near 
the lake to the north-west, which, naming 
Mount Hopeless, he ascended, and found his 
previous conviction entirely confirmed. He 
then returned to Port Lincoln for supplies, 
and, rejoming the party, (whom he sent 
forward to Streaky Bay,) set out to follow 
the coast lhne in a westerly direction, hopmg 
to arrive at a practicable country to the 
north. In this, however, he entirely failed, 
although he succeeded 1n penetrating, accom- 
panied by a native boy and a man driving a 
dray laden with provisions, withm twelve 
mules of the head of the Great Bight, through 
low, flat lands, or a succession of sandy 
ndges, densely covered with a brush of 
eucalyptus dumosa, salt-water, tea-tree, and 
other shrubs, with, here and there, a few 
isolated patches of open, grassy plains among 
the scrub, but no surface-water—not a water- 
course or pool of any descmption. Tins 
attempt cost the lives of the three best 
draught horses of the expedition, from fatigue 
and privation: but Mr. Eyre resolved to 
make another, takmg with him only one 
of the native boys. He thus describes the 
sterile region they encountered. 


“ Upon rounding the head of the bight, I met with 

a few friendly natives, who shewed me where both 
water and grass were to be procured, at the same time 
assurmg me that inland there was neither fresh or 
salt water, hills, or timber, as far as they had ever 
been; that there was no more (either fresh water or 
) along the coast for ten of their days’ journeys 
robably 100 miles) or where the first break takes 
lace in the long and continuous line of chffs which 
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extend so far to the westward of the head of the 
Great Bight. Upon reaching these clifis, I felt much 
disappointed, as I had long looked forward to some 
considerable and important change in the character 
of the country. There was, however, nothing very 
remarkable in their a ce, nor did‘the features 
of the country around undergo any material change 
The cliffs themselves struck me as merely exhibiting 
the precipitous banks of an almost level country, of 
moderate elevation (300 or 400 feet), which the vio- 
lent* lash of the,whole of the Southern Ocean was 
always actymg upon and undermiring. Their rock 
formation consists of various strata, the upper crust 
or surface being an oolitic hme; below this is an 
indented concrete mixture of sand, soil, small pebbles, 


and shells; beneath this appear immense masses of P€ 


a coarse greyish limestone, of which by far the greater 

rtion of the cliffs are composed , and mmediately 
below these again 1s a narrow stripe of a whitish or 
rather cream-coloured substance, lymg in horizontal 
strata, but which the iepractosble nature of the 
chffs did not allow me to examine. After mding for 
forty-five miles along their summits, I was in no case 
able to descend; their brinks were perfectly steep 
and overhanging, and in many places enormous 
masses appeared severed by deep cracks from the 
main land, and requiring but a touch to plunge them 
into the abyss below. As far as I have yet been 
along these, I have met with no indication of any 
portion of them bemg composed of chalk. Imme- 
diately along their summits, and for a few hundred 
pd back, very numerous pieces of pure flint are 
ying loosely scattered upon the surface of the hme- 
stone. Back from the sea, as far as the eye could 
reach, the country was level and generally open, with 
some low prickly bushes and salsolaceous plants 
growing upon it; here and there patches of the gum 
scrub shewed themselves, among which a few small 
grassy openings were interspersed. The whole ot 
this tract was thickly covered by small land shells, 
about the size of snail shells, and in some instances 
resembhng them in sha 
a pagenens or abrupt e 


There were no sudden 
evations anywhere; neither 

, trees, or water were to be observed, nor was 
there the least indication of improvement or change 
in the general character of this desolate and forbid- 
ding region.” 


Mr. Eyre now renounced all hope of pene- 
tratmg the interior, and breakmg up his 
party, resolved to proceed with one man 
(who had acted as overseer) and the native 
boys overland to King George’s Sound, which, 
after extreme penls and fatigue, borne with 
a cheerful endurance beyond all praise, he 
succeeded in reaching, accompamed by one 
only of the boys, the others having deserted 
him, while the unfortunate overseer had 
perished by the hands of the natives. 

Passing over the interesting excursions of 
Mr. Frome to Lake Torrens, Messrs. Russell 
down the Condamine, and others, we arrive at 
the remarkable expedition conducted by cap- 
tain Sturt, who left Adelaide in August, 1844, 
and started up the Darling with a view of 
tracmg the Williorara (Laidley’s Ponds) 
upwards. Instead of a mountain stream, the 


Williorara proved to be a mere creek,con- 
veying the backwaters of the Darling to 
Lakes Cawndilla and Minandichi, and his 
hopes of gaining entrance to the north-west 
interior along its banks were completely 
frustrated. The conduct of the natives at 
this place was very gratifying, and appears to 
have been chiefly owmg to the favourable 
umpression made by Mr. Eyre during a pre- 
vious journey up the Darling. “To those 
exertions,” says captain Sturt, “more than 
to our own prudence, must we ascribe the 
aceful manner in which we have passed 
through the tribes.” The aborigines warned 
captain Sturt most emphatically against at- 
temptmg to cross the formidable ranges 
bordering the mtenor; telhmg him that they 
were covered with sharp pointed stones and 
great rocks, by which if they escaped being 
crushed, and gamed the low country, they 
there would all perish from the heat and the 
want of water; moreover, they would find no 
wood to hght a fire with—no grass for the 
cattle. This appalling picture which (allow- 
ing for their exaggerated mode of expression) 
experience proved to be in ra respects 
correct, did not deter the gallant band, and 
having succeeded 1m discovermg a practicable 
pass, they descended into the stenle region, 
beyond which the most strenuous and con- 
tinuous efforts failed in enabling them to 
penetrate. Speaking of the dreary heights 
by which they were encircled, captain Sturt 
says, “they seemed to extend ina N.N.W. 
and S.S.E. direction, formimg semicircles, 
hike bays, and having all the appearance of a 
coast-lme. Some prickly acacias in full 
blossom, a tree resembling a banksia, and a 
new polygonum, were found on the western 
slope.” The expedition encamped in a shel- 
tered glen on the 27th January, 1845, in 
29° 40’ 14” S. lat., 141° 30’ E. long., and the 
tents were not again struck until the 14th 
of July following. They were fortunate in 
having here discovered an important creek, 
whose plentiful supply of water alone enabled 
them to remain so long in the heart of the 
desert. The sufferigs endured by the whole 
party were excessive, and in July, Mr. Poole 
(the second in command) sank under them. 
The excursions made by captain Sturt m all 
directions, durmg his protracted sojourn m 
this “ weary land,” are too numerous to be 
even briefly detailed, but the following ex- 
tracts from his despatches may afford the 
reader some idea of the dreary wilderness 
itself, and the perils and fatigue therein en- 
countered :— 
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“We 
and flats, until I struck upon a creek, beyond which 
the country was more open, and more subject to 
floods; we erossed over extensive plains, subject to 
deep inundations, but soon agam got on sandhills. 
From them we descended to a stony plain of bound- 
less extent, on which the horses left no track, and 
where no object was visible on the horizon from 
which to take bearmgs. Crossmg these, we de- 
scended to flats, like a ploughed field, on which water 
had subsided, stretching to the north-east and south- 
west, farther than the range of vision, and without a 
blade of vegetation. From this we again ascended 
sand ridges, of most formidable descnption, and 
found the country to the west so bad where we 
attempted to penetrate in that direction, and surface 
water so scarce, that we were obliged to turn to the 
north at fifty miles, with only two small puddles to 
depend on. I struck a creek which I traced up 
sixty miles, when I got on a country of salt forma- 
tion, covered with samphire, and other salsolaceous 
productions, with numbers of dry beds of lagoons, 
all white as snow, with salt Passing this, we once 
more found ourselves among sand ridges, perfectly 
insurmountable, so close that the base of one touched 
the base of another—the whole country sand. The 
sand hills were of a fiery red, and they ran for miles 
and miles, in parallel rows, with points like the 
vanishing points of an avenue. But there was neither 

nor water to be found, and after trying all 
poimts of the compass, I gave it up and returned to 
the depét, after an absence of seven weeks, and a 
ride of 924 miles. 

“The men were all knocked up, and the horses 
perfectly leg-weary; but I was dissatisfied with this 
ourney, and there was but hittle time for hesitation 

herefore, after giving the ammals six days’ rest. 
I left the camp, taking with me two men and nine 
weeks’ provisions, my objects being to try to ente 
the tropics, to ascertam if there were any wate! 
between me and the north coast, or if the desert 
extends to the very tropics I went due north, anc 
struck a most splendid creek at 123 mules from the 
depét. Here I had a thunder-storm that lasted hal 
an hour, and left some surface water, dependent on 
which, I crossed it, and ran out 170 miles without 
finding a single channel for conveyance of water 
I dug five wells, but had httle hope of benefiting 
from them. I was at length brought up by a ston) 
desert, that stretched before us in absolute bound 
lessness Where there were sand-hills in it before 
the sand-hilis were now covered with stone, similar 
to the plain itself. I was in the centie of a dark an 
adamantine sea, without any object by which to stee 
my course. I was forty-one miles advanced in thi 

loomy region, and fifty-two from water. My horses 
Fad already been one day without water, and I coulc 
not hope to reach the other water under a day an 
a-half, including part of the mght; yet I hesitated t 
turn back. It was an irresistible influence that drov: 
me back, certainly contrary to my own inclinations 
I was well-nigh too late. I lost three horses, bu 
that was of no consequence on such an occasion. 
got back to the creek, (Cooper’s Creek) after having 
reached latitude 25° 45’, and longitude 139° 13. 

“From théjreek on which I was, I had seen hig 
and broken ranges to the north-east, and I no 
determined en examining them and the creek. 
therefore weft up the latter 120 miles, but I foun 
that it was leading me away from the ranges, and 
altimately got to its termination, or rather head, i 


passed over a country of alternate sand hill 


ome extensive plains. The creek was as large as 
the Darling, and was flanked by a box-tree forest, in 
grassy land, to a considerable distance from its banks. 

ere I fell in with a numerous population, passin 
three or four small tribes every day; but the news o 
sur kind treatment of them had spread through the 
‘ountry, and they evinced no alarm, but did all they 
ould to serve us. From this point I turned west- 
ward, and taking up a branch creek, went towards 
he ranges; but I got into a terrible country, and 
‘ound that the effects of refraction had deceived me 
with regard to the ranges, and that they were 
nothing but masses of sand or rock, 300 to 500 feet 
high. I saw that I was getting near the scene of 
the greatest turmoil, where the water passed over 
this dreary waste, and left the shivered fragments 
of mountains behind it. Here, again, water and 
grass failed me, and I was forced to abandon this 
trying task, being unable to contend against the 
season and country I had done all that I could do, 
and had run the risk of bemg altogether cut off; 
indeed, so near was it, that I drained the last drop of 
mud—for it was not water—out of a pool that four 
weeks before was 150 yards broad, and 200 to 300 
long I lost two horses, and regretted them very 
much I reached the depét, at length, having ndden 
843 mules in five weeks, less three days 

“T had been exposed for twelve weeks to an exces- 
sive heat, had had insufficient food, had drunk loath- 
some water, and at length my iron constitution, 
under pero ane anxiety, and weakness, gave 
way The day I made the camp, I was eighteen 
hours on horseback, and when I dismounted, the 
spasmodic action of the muscles of my thighs was so 
violent as almost to throw me forward. I had, in 
truth, mdden all day in great pain. The next day, 
the scurvy, latent in me for eleven months, seized 
me The muscles of my thighs contracted, and I 
was laid prostrate ” 


The expedition on their return were joined 
by a rehef party at the junction of the Wil- 
horara, and reached Adelaide on the 19th of 
January, 1846. Ina brief summary of the 
mformation he had obtamed, captain Sturt 
Says :—— 

“The principal features of tke interior are the 
sandy mdges or dunes, by which 1t 1s traversed from 
south to north, and the Great Stony Desert. That 
the whole region traveised was once submerged, 
there cannot, I think, be a doubt. Its salsolaceous 
productions, its sea-level, its want of trees of any size 
or growth, excepting on the banks of the creeks, 
sufficiently attest this, but whether the sandy ridges 
were thrown up simultaneously, or were successively 
formed by the joint effect of wmds and a gradually 
retiring sea, or of winds alone, 1t is impossible to say 
When I first crossed the Stony Desert, 1t appeared to 
me to have been the bed of a former current; and I 
felt. satisfied that that conclusion was just when I 
crossed it at another point more than a degree from 
the first, and noticed the strong proof it exhibited of 
waters having at one time or other swept over 1t with 
irresistible fury. Whether the Stony Devert con- 
tinues to any distance I cannot say, but my opmion 
is that it does, and that, as the lowest part of the 
interior, it recerves all the waters falhng mwards from 
the coast. Whether those waters are gradually lost 
by evaporation, or that they are carried to some still 
undiscovered sea, remams to be proved; but as it is 
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difficult for others to elucidate these things, I have 
thought myself called upon to throw every light I 
can on the probable character of the intenor. All 
can say is, that after having traversed a desert for 
400 miles and failed to reach its northern limit, 
and after having found that it continued unaltered 
for four degrees of longitude, I cannot hope that it 
speedily closes in, either to the east or west. 


With regard to the sandy dunes, he 
adds :-— 

“When we first observed them, their general 
direction was N E. by N, but they gradually came 
round to, and settled at, eighteen degrees to the W. 
of N., or nearly N.N.W., and preserved that bearing 
with undeviating regularity for more than 300 miles 
They al ran for nmety miles without any 
break in them, and occurred in lines rising parallel 
to each other, at greater or less distances apart, and 
were divided by long flats ” 

During the weary months spent by captain 
Sturt and his brave party m this stony 
prison, an exploration of a very different 
character, and attended by very different re- 
sults, was made by Dr. Leichardt, an mtel- 
ligent and enterprismg German, who, accom- 
panied by seven persons, quitted Jimba, the 
farthest station on the Darling Downs, on 
the lst of October, 1844, and after a toilsome 
and perilous journey of 1,800 mules’ distance, 
durmg which above 3,000 miles were tra- 
versed im fourteen months, arnmved at Port 
Essington with his party, excepting only the 
unfortunate Mr. Gilbert, who was killed by 
the natives when the expedition had nearly 
reached the north coast. The party followed 
the range of mountains which run nearly 
parallel to the east coast, until they reached 
the Gulf of Carpentana, thence followed the 
coast to the westward, quitted it where it 
turns to the northward, and proceeded direct 
across the country. For the greater part of 
the journey they lived on dred beef, and 
such game as the country afforded: their 
suffermgs and endurance were very great. 
In a series of lectures delvered by Dr. 
Leichardt in Sydney, he stated that in de- 
scribing the country, according to 1ts con- 
formation and surface, the nature of its soil 
and vegetation, 1ts supply of water, and its 
meteorological relations, the whole line of 
route might be divided very naturally into 
eight sections, each bearing a peculiar cha- 
racter. By this division it may be well to 
abide in the following account of the country. 

The first section comprises the country 
hetween Darling Downs and Peak Range, 
with the Dawson and the Mackenzie, and is 
principally composed of sandstone, broken in 
several localities by basalt (whinstone) which 
forms either peaks, as Mount Aldis and 


| Mount Nicholson, or the spine of large 
‘ranges, a8 Expedition Range. The sand- 
‘stone ranges are remarkable for their nume- 
rous and steep gullies, and for their scrubby 
vegetation. Dr. Leichardt found the country, 
with a few exceptions, well watered, and 
almost daily thunder storms cooled the air 
during the months of October, November, 
December, and January. Not only the high 
level land west of Darling Downs, which 
sloped almost imperceptibly to the south- 
west, but the valleys of the rivers and the 
sides of the mountains are covered with 
extensive scrub, principally composed of a 
species of acacia, which has received the 
name of bncklow (brigalow) from the squat- 
ters between the Severn and the Condamine. 
This shrub, or small tree, has a foliage of 
greyish-green colour, and grows so close, that 
it 1s umpossible, or only with extreme diffi- 
culty, that a man on horseback can make his 
way through it. Along the inlls which bound 
Palm-tree Creek and the Dawson at their 
junction, this scrub surrounds the Downs, 
which are frequently several miles in extent, 
and are rendered extremely picturesque by 
small copses of bricklow, fusanas, and bau- 
hinia scattered over them, and often clustered 
round stately bottle-trees, the shady retreat 
of kangaroos and wallobis. These downs 
and plains are covered by various grasses and 
herbs; but the great prevalence of vervain 
induced Dr. Leichardt to name them the Ver- 
vain Plams. Lookmg from an emimence at 
the north-west side of Expedition Range, Dr 
Leichardt describes the disheartenmg pros- 
pect of a valley nearly boundless to the eye, 
filled by an “almost unmterrupted sea of 
scrub,” but the upper part of the Dawson— 
Palm-tree Creek, with its swampy lakes, its 
fine flats and noble palm-trees; part of Rob- 
imson’s Creek, the Creek of Ruined Castles, 
and the country south-east of Expedition 
Range, he speaks of as so many places of 
rest and enjoyment, where the drooping 
hopes of the party bnghtened, and their 
energies revived. The banks of the Mac- 
kenne, so far as they were traversed during 
this expedition, partook of the scrubby cha- 
racter of the country, but Dr. Leichardt saw 
reason to believe that the scrub ceased a 
httle lower down, while its large supply of 
water led him to suppose it . om a con- 
siderable stream towards the sé#coast. The 
natives, when questioned concerning the 
course of the river, pomted to the north-east, 
and it probably disembogues at Broad Souna, 
in lat. 21°30. The country south-east of 
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Expedition Range, between Zamia Creek and 


Creek, was found to be for acon- P 


siderable distance to the eastward flat and 
openly timbered; affording good pasturage 
and tolerably well provided with water at the 
foot of the range. Its latitude was 24° 50’, 
but the course of 1ts waters appeared to be 
directed either to Port Curtis or to Keppel 
Bay. Should a practicable communication 
with the sea-coast be , discovered, there 15 
little doubt of this district becoming valuable 
for pastoral purposes, and that even the good 
country of Castle Creek, Robimson’s Creek, 
and Palm-tree Creek, will be accessible from 
this side. 

The second section, comprising Peak Range, 
the Isaacks, and the Upper Suttor, presents 
a very different character from that just 
described. A long range of noble peaks, 
composed of dolomite, extends far to the 
W.N.W., and offers to the west and south- 
west a wide view over basaltic plams and 
open downs, alternating with low and openly- 
wooded ridges. To the eastward of those 
peaks, basaltic ridges, with gently undulating 
outhnes, narrow plains, and abrupt sand- 
stone ranges, form numerous valleys, along 
which creeks descend to the eastward, winding 
m thew lower course through an immense 
level country, and joumng the Isaacks, which 
comes from the north-west, and forms the 
chief outlet of the waters to the sea. An 
open forest covers the whole distnct, with 
the exception of some narrow belts of scrub 
along the Isaacks, and on the sandstone 
ranges ; and the most luxuriant grass clothes 
not only the black soil of the basaltic plains, 
but the stiff flats and the sandy bergs along 
the creeks and nver. The supply of water 
was found to be so hittle in proportion to the 
number or size of the channels, that on the 
magnificent downs of Peak Range, Dr Lei- 
chardt and Mr. Calvert nearly perished for 
want of water. It was here, also, that they 
felt, for the last time, a hot wind from the 
west and south-west, commg from the yet 
unpenetrated mterior. Water-holes existed, 
however, in the upper part of the eastern 
creeks, and swampy lagoons seemed to be- 
come numerous down the Isaacks, which 
is supposed to join the sea m Broad Sound, 
near the Mackenzie. The Upper Suttor 
partakes of the character of the Isaacks, 
from the Head of which it is far more 
accessible than from its own lower course. 
Numerous flocks of emus roam over the 
beautiful country at the head of the Isaacks 
and the Suttor, and the immense tract 
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The third section, comprising the Lower 
Suttor, the Burdekin, and the country be- 
tween the Burdekin and the Lynd, is charac- 
terised by its supply of running water, its 
primitive rocks, its hmestone, its numerous 
ranges, and fine, open, well-grassed forest. 
Dr. Leichardt says, that several (compara- 
tively) large tmbutaries, as the Cape, the 
Clarke, the Perry, dram, mm all probabihty, 
extensive tracts of available country, while 
the elevation on the upper course of the Bur- 
dekin, renders the chmate cooler than might 
be expected from the latitude. The basaltic 
table-land 1s exceedingly mch and beautiful. 
The open forest of narrow-leaved iron bark 
and box, on a sound and rather stony 
ground, alternates with plams of various ex- 
tent, abundantly grassed, and watered b. 
numerous brooks and springs. Large and 
deep lagoons he scattered over the valley, or 
parallel to the mver, whose course runs 
strongly over its sandy, pebbly, or rocky bed. 
But the approach to this interesting country 
1s intercepted by a very mountamous region, 
and by deep creeks, over wluch more practi- 
cable roads will no doubt be found im the pro- 
gress of colomsation. The basalt appears 
to have been broken by a still more recent 
eruption of lava, which expanding partly over 
it, has formed as wild and irregular fields of 
rock as ever covered the slopes of a volcano. 

From the ndges and mountams which rose 
above the table land, the waters descend not 
only to the valley of the Burdekin m a south- 
east direction, but also to the north-east and 
to the westward. The country along the 
creeks 1s open and flat, so long as they pass 
over the table land; but when they descend 
their channels deepen, the banks become 
surrounded with steep ranges, and their beds 
are either formed by solid rock or covered 
with loose shingle and boulders, which render 
it impossible to travel within or along them. 

The fourth section embraces the Lynd, the 
Mitchell, and the east coast of the Gulf of 
Carpentana. The fall towards the level 
country, which forms a broad belt round the 
Gulf, 1s much more rapid than the ascent 
from the east coast; and the course of the 
Upper Lynd 1s much more mountainous and 
wid than that of the Upper Burdekin. The 
same succession of rocks, granite, talchiste, 
porphyry, and sandstone, are observable m 
descending to the Gulf, as at the east coast 
im ascending the table-land, but limestone 
was not met with ‘by Dr. Leichardt) on the 
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west side of York peninsula, though it ap- 
peared extensively developed on the Burdekin. 
Basalt has broken through the various rocks, 
but the level country is formed of a clayey 
ironstone, intermixed with grains of quartz, 
which extends all round the Gulf to Port 
Essington, and may be considered of newer 
formation. The Lynd was found to be 
joined by several running creeks, and well 
supplied with water during its whole course. 
The country was openly timbered and well 
d; and at the lower part of the Lynd 
and parallel to the Mitchell, very large and 
deep ponds were discovered, around which 
the pasture was particularly rich. The 
rivers within the tropics are almost all 
remarkable for the immense width of their 
beds, which are filled with sand, with the 
exception of those spots on which the naked 
rock crops out, and are often over-grown 
with small trees, whose number and size 
depend upon the frequency and strength of 
those volumes of water which occasionally 
sweep down. That of the Upper Lynd, for 
imstance, was found to be covered with trees, 
whilst the bed of the Mitchell was entirely 
free from them, and water-marks were ob- 
served above the level of the bed—showing 
that a large body of water flows down to the 
sea in, perhaps, unusually rainy seasons. 
Large tracts of country on the east coast 
of the gulf are covered with box (a species 
of eucalyptus), and with a small tea-tree 
with broad lanceolate leaves. The finest and 
most available land lies along the creeks and. 
rivers; the soil is there much lighter, and 
the blood-wood, the legumimous iron-bark, 
and the pandanus, grow well on it, forming 
an open forest. All the nmvers of Austraha 
have lines of holes and hollows parallel to 
them, which are generally filled by Mmgh 
floods, and keep the water much longer than 
the rivers themselves. Lagoons of this de- 
scription are numerous along the Staaten, 
the Van Diemen, the Gilbert, and the Caron, 
and appear to be constantly resorted to by 
the natives. To the north of the Staaten, 
towards the sea-coast, there is a succession 
of plains, but the grass is generally stiff and 
wi If we compare the course of the 
rivers on the east coast of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria, it will be considered remarkable 
that the Lynd, which rises in the latitude of 
the head of the gulf from the table land of 
the York Peninsula, should go to the N.N.W 
and belong to a system of waters which joins 
the sea in 15° S. lat., instead of taking a 
direct course to the west, and disemboguing 
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in or near the head of the gulf. A number 
of coast rivers, of probably very short 
courses, the Nassau, the Staaten, the Van 
Diemen, Gilbert, and Caron, take their origin 
from the moderately elevated country which 
bounds the valley of the Lynd and Mitchell 
to the westward. 

The fifth section comprises the Plains of 
Promise, so called by captain Stokes, which 
extend from the Flinders to the Nicholson, 
and are drained by the tributaries of three 
large salt-water rivers or creeks, the most 
westerly of which is the Albert of Stokes, 
and the Maet Suyker of the Dutch navi- 
gators. These plains Dr. Leichardt found 
covered with various tender grasses and herbs, 
interspersed with a few straggling trees 
The narrow valleys of the creeks were filled 
with open scrub, formed by a small tree, 
whose fresh-cut wood has the odour of rasp- 
berry jam. : 

The sixth section of Dr. Leichardt’s journey 
between the Nicholson and the Roper, is 
remarkable for the number of large, salt- 
water rivers, the density of its tea-tree 
scrubs, and the extent of its stringy-bark 
forests. Here, again, are hills and ranges, 
while pebbles of granite and porphyry indi- 
cate that the great arc of high land which 
sweeps round the head of the Gulf of Car- 
pentaria approaches the sea-coast. The Van 
Alphen, the Abel Tasman, the Robmson, 
the Macarthur, and the Limnen Bight River, 
form broad channels of water, and occa- 
sionally afford magnificent prospects, espe- 
cially cheermg to eyes wearied by the 
monotony of the dense scrub. 

The seventh section hes between the Roper 
and the Ingh land of Arnhem’s peninsula. 
The Roper is a large fresh-water river, fed 
by a great number of running creeks and 
brooks, all closely fringed by belts of pan- 
danus. Almost the whole country along the 
river is open, well grassed, and available for 
depasturing purposes. At its upper course 
fine plams, bound by sandstone ridges, and 
diversified by pandanus creeks, form an 
extremely pleasing landscape. The high 
land is covered with an open, stringy-bark 
forest on a sandy soul; but its level is fre- 
quently interrupted by steep rocky sandstone 
hills and ridges, at the foot of which tea-tree 
swamps, with a peaty sdil, form frequent] 
the head of creeks. The fall of the hig 
land of York peninsula is more sudden to 
the westward; the same is the case, in a 
still higher degree, in Arnhem’s Land; for 
there is not only a very rapid fall in the 
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creeks, but, there are precipices from 500 to 
800 feet high, bordering the valley of the 
South Alligator River, over which numerous 
cascades rush down to join their waters with 
those of that river. It is remarkable, that 
the only slope which allowed the explorers 
to descend into the valley was formed of 
granite, whereas the whole of Arnhem’s 
Land, and the ranges of the Roper, are 
composed of sandstone, which, near the divi- 
sions of the waters of the Gulf of Carpen- 
tama and the north-west coast, has bee 

broken through by basalt. 

The eighth, and last section comprises the 
two Alligator rivers, and the Coburg pemmn- 
sula. Its leading features are large swampy 
lagoons, extensive plains at the lower part of 
their course, densely-wooded ironstone ridges, 
and a great number of creeks mm the Coburg 
peninsula, with hmited flats of light alluvial 
soul, richly clothed with herbs and grasses 
during and immediately after the ramy 
season. These creeks generally enlarge into 
swamps, called “ Mamrars” by the natives, 
before they are lost in the mangrove thicket 
which covers their junction with the sea. 

Concerning the capabilities of the country 
whose leading features have been above 
described, Dr. Leichardt thus expresses him- 
self :— 

“To the question of how far this country 1s avail- 
eble for colomzation, I would reply—the greatest 
part is fit for pastoral purposes, excepting only the 
scrubs of the east coast of Australia, the mountain 
gorges of the Upper Lynd, and the tea-tree scrubs of 
the west coast of the Gulf of Carpentaria But even 
here broad belts of fine country extend along both 
sides of the larger rivers, and will very probably be 
found quite as good as the country of the Roper 
Horses and cattle will do well over the whole extent, 
Ladera Aol Expedition Range, along the Isaacks, 
the Burdekin, the east coast of the gulf, and on the 
plains at its head. The rapid increase of the buffaloes 
on the Coburg peninsula, and the excellent condition 
of the herd of cattle which they keep at Port Essing- 
ton, show that the north-west coast of Australia 1s no 
less favourable for the development of animal life 
The elevation of Peak Range, and of the table land 
of the Burdekin, leads me to believe that these 
regions are fit for sheep. I am not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the cultivation of tropical plants to 
give a decided opmuon, but there 1s such a variety of 
soil, of aspect, and of elevation, that I feel convinced 
tropical plants will grow freely where sufficient mois- 
ture exists. The cotton, the indigo, the cocoa-nut, 
the banana, the srrow-root, the sweet potato, the 
bread-fruit tree, the jack-fruit, the soursop, the pine- 

ple, the mango, and mangostine grow well in Port 
Tesi on; and captain Macarthur assured me that, 
according to the statement of the Malays, who had 
examined the swamps west of the settlement, they 
would do excellently for growing rice. The large 
plains of the Alligator rivers would suit equally well, 
and to an almost unlimited extent.” 


. 
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A third very important exploration was 
undertaken during the absence of captain 
Sturt and Dr. Leichardt. The surveyor- 
general, Sir T. L. Mitchell (whose former 
journeys have been briefly noticed), started 
from Sydney with a well-equipped expedition, 
n December 1845, one chief object being 
“the discovery of a good practical line of 
road to the nearest part of the Indian Ocean 
to the westward of Torres Straits, toward 
the Gulf of Carpentana.” The season was 
unpropitious by reason of great drought, and 
the tended route by the Bogan was found 
to be impracticable, from the scarcity of 
water im its channel. The intense heat 
killed all the Kangaroo dogs, most of the 
party were afflicted with ophthalmia, and the 
draught oxen were so much distressed that 
some of them dropped dead on the journey. 
A fortmght’s halt was made at the ponds of 
Cannonba, between the Bogan and the Mac- 
quanie, durmg which time some refreshing 
rain fell, and from thence the expedition 
journeyed along the left bank of the Mac- 
quarie, and skirting the western hmuits of 
the marshes, proceeded to its junction with 
the Darling in 147° 33’ E. long., 30° 6 11” 
S lat. While tracing the attenuated chan- 
nel of the Macquarie among the reeds, where 
water, though scarce, was still to be found in 
ponds, Sir Thomas was startled by the re- 
port that “a flood was coming down from 
the Turon mountams, but that it travelled 
slowly and would not arrive until the follow- 
img evening.” At the time stated, a mur- 
muring sound, hke that of a distant water- 
fall, was heard, mingled with occasional 
cracks, as of breaking timber; very gra- 
dually the noise mcreased, until at length 
the flood burst into sight, glittermg im the 
moonlight, and filling the dark and dry bed 
of the nver with water brought a distance of 
400 miles Sir Thomas, after a graphic 
description of this singular spectacle, adds— 
“ We thought then that there was an end 
of all our troubles, but in a few days after, 
in the same channel, we were just as badly 
off for water; that water had gone to fill 
thousands of lagoons, and never reached the 
channel of that river to which it was a mere 
tributary.” Crossing the Darling, the party 
succeeded m reaching the swamp in which 
the Narran terminates; tracing that stream 
upwards (or northwards) to its junction with 
the Balonng, mn 148° 25’ E. long., they found 
it full of water and increasing in size and 
importance as it was ascended, with grass o1 
the very best description on its banks. Pani- 
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cum levmode (barley grass), the seeds of 
which, bruised between stones and baked 
into cakes, constitutes the chief food of the 
natives; and Anthistirium Australis (Kan- 
garoo grass) grew on the plains in the open 
forests. 

The banks of the Balonne minor seemed 
thickly peopled with friendly natives, who 
assisted the party in finding a way for the 
carts among the numerous lagoons, and 
guided them across the Culgoa. ‘‘ From 
thence,” says sir Thomas— 


“I travelled to the upper Balonne, with the inten- 
tion of proceeding northward along its mght bank 
That great river 1s there at its maximum, and is only 
inferior to the Murray in breadth and depth. Lower 
down it separates into vamous channels—the first 
branch being the Culgoéa, falling ito the Darling, 
about thirty miles above Fort Bourke—the remainder, 
or minor Balonne; agai spreads its waters into the 
Narran, the Bokhara, the Ballandoola, and the Biree, 
the latter three, I believe, again unite, and fall mto 
the Darling forty or fifty miles above Fort Bourke 
Tracing the Balonne upwards, I found the country on 
its banks well covered with good grass, and we 
encountered only a small proportion of scrub. Some 
of the reaches were so broad, deep, and extensive, 
that I could not suppose this river contained only the 
waters of the Condamine, and I therefore expected 
to meet with some tributary from the north-west 
On arriving at a natural bridge of rock, in 148’ 46’ 45 
E., 28° 2’ S , I selected a position commanding access 
to the other bank, and formed there a depot, with a 
small party, examined the country to the north- 
west. I first made a reconnoissance north-west by 
compass, and found in that direction, at the end ot 
thirty miles, a poor, sandy, unpromising country ” 

Returning to the depét camp, Sur Thomas 
proceeded up the river, and followed the 
Cogoon, a small tributary from the north- 
west, through a beautiful country, until it 
led him among some hills, from whence he 
was enabled to form more extensive and 
accurate surveys. From Mount Abundance, 
a double-topped hill, in 148° 40’ E. long., 
26° 39’ 30” S. lat., so named from the abun- 
dance of good pasturage around it, Sir 
Thomas looked on the finest country he had 
ever beheld m a primeval state. A cham- 
pagne region, spotted with wood, stretching 
as far as the eye or even the telescope could 
reach, intersected by river lines from the 
north. <A noble mountain mass arose in the 
midst, sufficiently elongated in a south-west 
and north-east direction to deserve the name 
of a range in about 142° 2’ E. long., 26° 23’ 32” 
S. lat. To the mountains were given the 
name of the Grafton Range, and to the sur- 
rounding country that of Fitgroy Downs. 
The sources of the Cogoon were found to 
arise between the three isolated mountains 
of Abundance, Bindyego, and Bindango, the 
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latter being connected by a low neck of 
grassy downs, with small knolls of trap- 
rock, to one of the masses of coast range 
in which the Balonne appeared to have 
its source. Northward from Bindango, 
other waters fall to the north-west, and in 
the remote distance one gap was perceived 
in a tabular sort of rocky country, through 
which it was hoped the water course would 
lead; but in following it down, this promising 
little river (the “Amby” of the natives) 
turned to the southward of west. The gap, 
however, formed a convenient pass, and was 
moreover a very remarkable opening, con- 
taining several conical hills, on which many 
strange shrubs were growing; one of the 
hills was composed of basalt. 

The country through which the opening led 
consisted in general of sandstone ; southward 
and back from the pass much good open 
forest land appeared around. In the country 
beyond, some smoke which arose in the 
woods excited the hopes of the surveyor- 
general, and following in the direction thus 
indicated, he came “upon a river fully as 
large as the Darling,” called by the natives 
the “Maranoa” To the westward and 
northward of the sandstone ranges, lay a 
well-diversified country, with abundance of 
grass, some water, and finely-shaped hills, 
mm groups, and also detached cones. But 
the river leaving that lower country, forced 
its way among rocky cliffs, where its course 
was traceable by the open ground along its 
banks, to be steadily south-west, receiving, 
of course, the mver “ Amby,” which had 
turned also in the same direction. Sir 
Thomas traced the Maranoa upwards, and 
found that two tributaries jomed it from the 
west, but they arose in subordinate sandstone 
ndges, and contained httle water, while the 
main channel was dry and full of sand, 
water bemg less easily found there than in 
the sandstone,gulhes by which it was there 
enclosed. From Mount Owen (a cone in 
the range before mentioned,) the main chan- 
nel of the Maranoa is visible coming through 
this range from mountains beyond it. Of 
these mountams the most lofty part, being 
remarkable for its extreme flatness, was 
named Buckland’s Table Land. The ac- 
count given by Sir Thomas in his despatches, 
of the discovery of valuable land made at 
this period of the expedition, is very interest- 
img :— ; 

“ Continui to the north-west,” he says, 


my ride 
“T agai foun chain of volcanic summits connected 
with a mass of table land which I named (finding 
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none of the Abongns there,) Hope’s Table Land. | 
Between it and the still higher range towards the 
coast lay a very broken sandstone country, which was 
difficult to pass through with carts; but when I had 
at length discovered, beyond Hope’s Table Land, the 
head of another promising river falling to the north- 
weat, we soon found a way, through which my inde- 
fatigable ey led the carts and bullock-team without 
the least age. Mount P. P. King, a pointed vol- 
canic cone, in long. 147° 37' 40” E, lat. 25°9' 10’ S, 
is near the head of that river, which we followed 
down until it turned, as all the others had done, to the 
south-west, and I was again obliged to halt, and take 
a long ride to the northward, where another chain of 
summits extended westward nearly under the 25th 
parallel of latitude. Beyond that range, whose sum- 
mits are all of trap rock, I found deep sandstone 
gulhes ; and in ellen! down one of these, I :eached 
an extensive grassy valley, which terminated on a 
reedy lake in a more open country The lake was 
supplied by springs ansing m a swamp at the gorge 
ef the valley which supported a flowing stream of the 
urest water This stream spread into the extensive 
fake, and, to my surprise, was absorbed by it, at least 
so as to escape through some subterraneous outlet, for 
the channel of the river in which the lake terminated 
was dry. The country 1s adorned by hills of the most 
romantic form, presenting ontlines which surpass in 
pala hig ba beauty the fairest cieations of the painter 
everal pyramids mark the spot where the springs 
were first discovered. Lower down appear, over the 
woods, isolated rocks, resembling ruined castles, tem- 
ples, and Gothic cathedrals Others have apertures 
through them, and the trees being aiso very varied 
and graceful in form, and rich 1n colour, contribute so 
each te the beauty of the scenery that I have been 
induced to distinguish the nver and lake by the name 
of a painter. Returnmg to the party, we soon brought 
the carts and dray down the sandstone cliffs to the 
banks of the Salvator, and pursued that river down- 
wards until I discovered, which was soon obvious, that 
its course turned to the eastward of north, conse- 
quently that we were upon a river falling to the eastern 
coast. We lost two days in vainly endeavouring to 
ss to the westward though dense brgalow scrub 
ut on a ride which I neat took north-westwaid, I 
was more successful, for, after foremg my way throu; h 
ten miles of scrub, I came to what seemed to me the 
finest region on earth plains and downs of 11ch black 
mould, on which grew in profusion the Panicum 
levinode grass, and which was finely interspersed with 
lines of wood which grew 1n the hollows, and markec 
the courses of streams; columns of smoke showetc 
that the country was too good to be left uninhabited 
and, in fact, on approaching the nearest river channel 
I found it full of water This mver I named the 
Claude, in honour of the painter of quiet pastoral 
scenery, and to the downs and plains, so favourable 
to flocks and herds, I gave the name of the Mantuan 
Downs and Plains. I returned to the party on th 
Salvator, crossed that river with 1t in lat. 24°31' 47’ S 
and conducted it, cutting our way through ten miles 
of scrub, to the banks of the Claude. These tw 
rivers Join at a considerable distance lower down, an 
form the Nogoa—a nver which, according to thi 
natives, pursues a north-east course to the sea, ant 
therefore, probably, has its estuary on the shores o 
in the vicinity of Broad Sound. We were obligec 
to make a bridge for the passage of our carts across 
the Claude, and then we crossed a plain, where grasr 
grew almost as thickly as in Austraha Felix; ther 
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nother stream, also full of water, was crossed, and 
re ascended undula downs on which fragments of 
»ssil wood were abundant, in a very nch soil. Be- 
ond these (the Mantuan Downs) a range of broken 
ummits appeared, which we found to be the upper 
rart of a very difficult sandstone country, wherein the 
yeds of the gullies were at a much lower level than 
‘he downs and plains.” 

Westward of these the country was quite 
mpervious, the party therefore descended b 
an open gently declining valley to the head of 
a creek, falling north-west, but Balmy Creek 
so called from the*fragrant shrubs growing 
‘here) soon led them to the heart of the 
‘andstone gullies, and they were glad to find 

favourable outlet to the open country by a 
pass, in the gorge of which stood a rock so 
much resembling a tower, that 1t was difficult 
0 believe it the work of nature. The glen 
hhus entered (Glen Turret) was very exten- 
sive, contained abundance of good grass, and 
was bounded on the east and west by very 
sroken-topped ranges ; to the northward the 
view was over a more distant country. 
Ascending the most northerly summit of the 
range on the west, which he named Mount 
Mudge, the surveyor-gencral perceived that 
the course of the nver Belyando, which they 
had followed for a considerable distance 1n 
the hope of its leading to the Gulf of Carpen- 
tana, turned at length from the north-west, 
to the north and north-east, and was, 1n fact, 
the river noted by Dr Leichardt as joming 
the Suttor in 21° 6S lat., the party were, 
therefore, compelled to retrace their steps to 
their first camp on the Belyando, mn 147° 17’ 
Ki. long, 2° 8. lat From three remarkable 
points of the range just behind, Sir Thomas 
resolved on reuewmg his search for a river 
running in the desired direction Thesc 
three volcame cones, called Mounts Pluto, 
Hutton, and Playfair, form an obtuse angled 
triangle. Crossing a range of clay ironstone, 
covered with dense scrub, which extends 
northwards from Mount Playfair, he disco- 
vered the sources of the Warrego, a river 
flowing south-west, and on the western side 
followed down the head of another river, 
falling north-west, which he called the Nive, 
but which subsequently took a southerly and 
at length even an easterly direction. Re- 
turning disappointed, but not disheartened, 
Sir Thomas hastened to a gap he had noticed 
im a westernly ndge, connected with that to 
the northward, and ascending a naked rock 
to the west side of it, beheld in the midst of 
open plains a line of trees marking the hme 
of a river m a north-west direction, as far as 
the eye could reach. For ten successive days 
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the delighted explorer pursued, on horseback, | the gradual rismg of the land, that in pro- 


the course of the mver, which he named the | 
Victoria, in honour of our gracious sovereign, | 
and found it, m some places, forming broad 

and important reaches, in others spreading | 
into four or five branches, some of them 

several miles apart; the whole country being | 
better watered than “any other portion of 
Australia” he had previously beheld, by 

numerous tributanes amsing in the downs. 


“ The soil,” says Sir Thomas, “ consists of rich clay, 
and the hollows give birth to water-courses, in most 
of which water was abundant I found, at length, 
that I might travel in any direction and find water at 
hand, without having to seek the mver, except when 
I wished to ascertain its general course and observe 
its character. The grass consists of panicum and 
several new sorts, one of which springs green from 
the old stem The plains were verdant; deed the 
luxuriant pasturage suapassed in quality, as it did in 
extent, anything of the hind I had ever seen The 
myall tree and salt bush (Acacia pendula, and salsale ) 
are also there. New birds and new plants marked 
this out as an essentially different region from any I 
had previously explored That the nver is the most 
important of Australia, increasing as it does by suc- 
cessive tiibutaries, and not a mere product of distant 
ranges, admits of no dispute, and the downs and 
plains of Central Australia, through which it flows, 
seem sufficient to supply the whole world roith animal 
food ‘The natives are fow and inoffensive ” 


He adds— 


é 

“TI crossed the river at the lowest point I reached, 
in a great southern bend, in 144° 34’ E long, 24°14’ 
S lat, and fiom rising ground bey ond the left bank, I 
could trace its downward course far to the northward. 
I saw no callitms (pine of the colonists) in all that 
country, but a range, showing sandstone cliffs, ap- 
peared to the southward, in about 145° E long, 
24° 30'S lat The country to the northward of the 
river is, upon the whole, the best, yet, in mding 
ninety miles due east from where I crossed the south- 
ern bend, I found plenty of water and excellent grass, 
a red gravel there approaches the nver, throwmg it 
off to the orc ward. Ranges extending NN W 
were occasionally visible from the country to the 
northward.” 


The diminution of supplies compelled the 
surveyor-general to return to the camp on 
the Maranoa river, where the remainder of 
his party had been stationed for eighteen 
weeks, and from thence the expedition re- 
turned to Sydney, consuming the last of 
their provisions on the day of their arrival. 
The fertile and available country thus dis- 
covered is roughly estimated by Sir Thomas 
Mitchell at 160,000 square miles, the soil on 
the banks of the Victoria being a mch black 
mould, producing spontaneously all the best 
grasses known in New South Wales, and 
five new kinds of excellent quality. The 
climate was salubrious, for it is one of the 
strange contrarieties partly accounted for by 


ceeding towards the tropics the air becomes 
cooler. The coast range breaks off in the 
parallel of 25° at the lofty plateau of Buck- 
jand’s Table Land, and Sir Thomas Mitchell 
considers easy access with this fine country 
might be found from the good harbour of 
Port Bowen, which has been skilfully sur- 
veyed by Captain Blackwood, R.N. The 
distance between Port Bowen and the head 
of the Salvator 1s 220 miles. l 

On the return of the expedition to Sydney, | 
the local government despatched assistant- | 
surveyor Kennedy to follow up the disco- 
veries of the surveyor-general, and follow, 
the supposed course of the Victoria River to 
the Gulf of Carpentana. After an arduous 
journey, Mr. Kennedy traced the Victona 
flowing to the westward and then to the 
southward, for more than one hundred miles, 
until a total falure of water and vegetation 
compelled him to abandon further research 
in 26° 15’ 9” S. lat., 142° 20’ E. long. His 
observations led him to beheve the Victoria 
identical with ‘ Cooper’s Creek,” traced by 
captain Sturt to 27° 56'S. lat., 142° E. long., 
and then commg from the north-east. In 
25° 9’ 30” S. lat., and about 143° 16’ E. long., 
Mr. Kennedy found a considerable river 
jommg the Victona from the north-east, 
which he named Thompson’s River. It 1s 
possible that Mr. Kennedy may have erred 
in takmg a wrong branch or tnbutary of 
the Victona for the main stream, and thus 
been led too far away to the westward and 
southward, until he reached the margin of 
Sturt’s desert. Returning to the colony, 
he passed through a fine country between 
the parallels of 25° 55’ and 28° 15’, and the 
menidians of 145° 28’ and 146° 44’, watered 
by the Warrego River, which he describes as 
containing “ deep reaches of water, occurring 
at short distances, and mcreasing 1m proxi- 
mity as he advanced. This mexhaustible 
supply of water is bounded by open forests 
for the first forty miles, and from thence by 
extensive plains thickly covered with the 
most luxuriant pasture, and broken here and 
there by clumps of acacia pendula. I have 
never seen in the colony any country which 
surpasses it, and but very little to equal it, 
either as being adapted for the depasturing 
of cattle, or any kind of stock.” He fol- 
lowed the Warrego to about 28° 25’ S. lat., 
140° 28' E. long. It there divided into two 
equal channels, which shortly reunite, but 
only to form the insignificant dry bed of a 
water-course; the country on either side 
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being flat, and subject to inundation, void 
of grass, but thickly covered by a species of 
small grass and acacia. Mr. Kennedy here 
left the Warrego, being unable to procure 
water in either channel of the river, even by 
sinking wells, “once more disgusted and 
disappointed,” he emphatically states, “ as 
all travellers will ever be who put their trust 
m the interior rivers of Austraha.”’ 

Mr. Kennedy was subsequently despatched 
by the local government on another explo- 
ratory journey—but has never returned to 
the colony, and is supposed to have pemshed 
in an encounter with the natives. 

An exploration 1s now m progress, of 
which some accounts are daly (January 
1850) expected. On the return of Dr. 
Leichardt from Port Essington, the colonists 
of New South Wales raised by subscription 
about two thousand pounds in token of their 
grateful sense of his 1mportant discoveries , 
partly with this fund, and partly by the aid 
of other contributions, the enterprising tra- 
veller fitted out another expedition, and, 
accompanied by eight persons, started from 
Moreton Bay m March, 1848, mtending to 
attempt to reach Swan River by crossing the 
continent from east to west. The journey 
he supposed would occupy two years, and 
probably necessitate the traversing of more 
than 5,000 miles. Should Dr. Leichardt 
succeed in his meritorious attempt, the mys- 
terious intenor of Austraha will at length 
be penetrated, and the question solved on 
which two leadmg authorities so widely 
differ—Mr. Eyre having steadfastly adhered 
to the belief that no inland sea exists, and 
captain Sturt still giving it as his opimion 
that more than one will eventually be dis- 
covered. 

The foregoing bnef account of a few o 
the most remarkable explorations im Aus 
traha, will, 1t 1s hoped, convey to the mind 
of the general reader, some idea of the vas 
and varied regions so newly trodden by thu 
foot of civihsed man In each Austrahan 
colony, a spirit of enterprise and honourable 
emulation has been manifested and sustained 
by the colonists, which is abundantly atteste 
by the large amount of territory, not only 
exammed, but absolutely occupied, m th 
teeth of difficulties which appeared well-mg] 
insurmountable. I do not attempt to enume 
rate the long hst of Australian explorers whos 
strenuous exertions have been productive o 
permanent benefit to their countrymen, anc 
reflected honour on the land of their birth 
for in doing so I might possibly omit many 
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ell deserving most honourable mention, but 
cannot close this section without paying a 
mbute of esteem to the gallant officers of 
‘he army and navy, who turning, as it were, 
‘their swords into pruning hooks,” have yet 
mcountered dangers quite equalling those 
f the battle-field, and won unfading laurels 
The melancholy fate of three individuals 1s 
(00 intimately connected with this subject to 
be passed over in silence, namely, that of 
captain Barker, who was speared by the 
natives while engaged 1n the cause of geo- 
_raphical research on the south coast; of 
Mr Darke, who fell by the hands of the 
aborigines, in 1844; and lastly of a pro- 
mising youth, the son of Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
who perished for want of medical aid, while 
surveying in winter the Australian Alps. 
Tiprs —The tidal wave stnkes the whole 
coast of Australha, from Sydney to Torres 
Strait, nearly at the same time, viz, at exght 
o’clock at the full and change of moon. At 
‘ape Palmerston, the rise 1s from twenty-four 
to thirty feet, while at Port Bowen to the south, 
and at Port Molle to the north, the rise 1s 
only sixteen feet. At Port Bowen the flood 
tide comes from the south, while at Broad 
Sound and to the north, 1t comes from the 
north On the north-west coast of Australia, 
about Cambridge Gulf and Buccaneer’s Archi- 
pelago, there 1s also a limted space where 
the nse and fall of tide 1s greater than on the 
adjacent coasts. At Rockmgham Bay, En- 
deavour River, and about Palm Island, there 
is no tide at all. At Hanover Bay, on the 
west coast, the highest tides occur on the 
fourth day of the full or change of the moon, 
when they attain a maximum height of 
twenty-five feet, while durmg the neaps, the 
difference between high and low water does 
not sometimes excced twenty-four mches 
Captam Stokes says that the tides m the 
head of the Gulf of Carpentana appear to be 
a compound of many others, obliterating the 
common daily difference, and producing only 
one tide in twenty-four hours The direction 
of the flood stream commences at § 8.E., 
changmg gradually to 8.S.W. as it termi- 
nates; that of the ebb changés from N.W. 
to N.N.E The strength of each is from a 
quarter to one knot; rise at springs, nine to 
twelve feet; at neaps, three to eight feet. 
At the entrance of Van Diemen’s Inlet, m 
the Gulf of Carpentaria, it 1s high water at 
the full and change of the moon at a quarter 
to seven, but m the upper part the tides arc 
three hours and a quarter later. The length 
of both flood and ebb 1s twelve hours, and 
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the direction of the flood being from the 
northward, following the eastern shore of the 

. There are currents from Breaksea 
Spit to Torres Straits; from thence it sets 
to the north-west, but after passing the 
strait it is affected by the monsoons. 

Winps.—In the tropics the real motion of 
the earth in an opposite direction to the ap- 
parent motion of the vertical sun westward, 
produces a westerly motion both in the tides 
of the sea and in the atmosphere ; hence the 
origin of the “trade winds,” which extend 
beyond the tropics ito both hemispheres, 
and shift northerly and southerly with the 
dechnation of the sun. These winds tend 
more to the southward as the latitude m- 
creases, and extend farthest nto each hemi- 
sphere durmg its summer. A great portion 
of the southern hemisphere bemg sea, the 
extra-tropical wmd 1s much more regular 
than in the northern, but im both the pre- 
vailng wind blows m an opposite direction 
to the trade; hence on the south and west 
coasts of New Holland, the south-west wind 
is the most constant, and it produces an 
easterly current m the ocean which is felt 
along the south shore.* 

The arid and heated surface which appears 
to form the intenor of Austraha, attracts the 
wind from the north coast, and 1t blows to 
the south and east in hot and violent gusts, 
the thermometer reaching frequently 120° 
Fahr. I have myself marked the thermometer 
at 110° Fahr. on Christmas eve in New South 
Wales. In the winter season, when the land 
begins to cool, west wmds prevail on the 
south coast. There 1s no periodical recur- 
rence of dry and ramy seasons between Cape 
Howe and the tropic of Capricorn, where the 
variations incident to the torrid zone com- 
mence. The south-east trade wind is tole- 
rably regular for three-fourths of the year, 
and the sea and land breezes steady. From 
Torres Strait to Cape Van Diemen, the mon- 
soons are felt in the open channel; the south- 
east wind blows from March or April to 
November; weather generally fine during 
the remainder of the year, when the sun is 
nearly vertical. The north-west monsoon is 
accompanied by heat, thunder, hghtning, 
and heavy rains. The great size and peculiar 
configuration of the Gulf of Carpentaria has 
considerable influence ; the south-east mon- 
soon, which is a sea wind, bri the rain 
season; the north-west, which is a land win 
trings dry weather. 

The north-west coast lying between the 

* Puture of Australia, 
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tropics and the east trade wind, and trending 
to the southward, has not so much of: a 
tropical character, and the east monsoon 
which begins in April, and blows in 8, 
seldom lasts longer than the end of June. 
The monsoon in summer (December and 
January), blows from the west, varying a 
oint or two to the north or to the south. 
February the west wind dies away; the 
weather becomes variable, with squalls and 
heavy rain. Currents follow the wind on 
the west coast; the general winds are from 
between the north-west and south, but 
generally toward the west, and near Cape 
Leeuwin chiefly from the south-west—in 
summer, often from the north-west during 
the night. The ocean current divides into 
two parts at Cape Leeuwin; one sets east 
along the south coast, the other north along 
the west coast. 

On the south coast the wind is from the 
west during the greater part of the year, and 
easterly only durmg the latter end of summer 
mn January, February, and March ; it is then 
felt most at projections of the coast, viz., 
near Wilson’s Promontory and King George’s 
Sound. 

The land wmd on the north-west coast 
has the same dry and parching character as 
m New South Wales; when Captain King 
rounded the North-west Cape mm February, 
and got under the lee of the land, the ar 
which had previously been of a pleasant 
temperature, became so hot as to produce a 
scorching sensation. Towards the middle of 
the north-west coast, he found the tempera- 
ture at noon 1n the shade 120° Fahr., and on 
Jand ten degrees Ingher. The north-west 
and north coasts partake of the unhealthi- 
ness of a tropical region, the atmosphere bemg 
infected by vegetable miasma. The inter- 
tropical parts of the east coast, possessing 
high and diversified land, not so subject 
to be flooded, and with regular monsoons, 
appears more salubrious. The general direc- 
tion of the winds on the west and south-west, 
south and south-east coasts bemg from the 
sea, the temperature in summer is dehghtful. 
On the Blue Mountains im New South Wales, 
and on the Australian Alps in Port Phillip, 
snow falls in winter, and it freezes there for 
several months, generally in June, July, and 
August. Hail falls in large, irregular masses 
during the summer. 

Cuirmatr.—Excepting on the marshy shores 
of the north-west coasts of Australia, the ch- 
mate of the whole territory is remarkabl 
saluhrious; this is proved by the good healt 
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of the Europeans engaged in exploring expe- | 
ditions even within the tropics, where they ' 
have been most laboriously employed for 
months, exposed to a burnmg sun by day, 
without any shelter by night but that of a 
tree or ledge of rock, and with very umper- 
fect and scanty nutriment. Yet among 
many hundreds thus occupied, there is m the 
long lst of sufferings from various causes no 
record of any one dying from fever or other 
palludial influences. When Dr. Leichardt 
proceeded on his perilous journey to the 
north-west, he found the land become more 
elevated and the climate cooler. He remarks, 
“The bracing nature of the south breeze at 
night had a very beneficial influence on our 
constitutions, and the regular interchange 
of land and sea breeze contmbutes every- 
where to render a climate healthy ” Cap- 
tains Grey and Lushmgton on the north- 
west coast, after twelve weeks’ toilsome ex- 
ploration, did not suffer from climate disease 

Neither did captain Stokes and his gallant 
companions experience illness during their 
surveys of the Victoma, Albert, Adelaide, 
and other rivers in tropical Australia, 

although absent for weeks among mangroye 
shores, which I know from dear-bought ex- 
perience to have been so destructive to the 
health of those engaged in our boat river 
surveys in Africa, where not unfrequently 
the entire crew of a well-tilled pimnace have 
penshed from exposure to river exhalations 
during a single might. 

GeoLocy.—Facts on this interesting and 
important section are necessarily scanty, and 
insufficient to afford the materals for a 
general description Mr Jukes says, that 
the mountam chain on the east coast has 
an axis of granite, with occasional large 
masses of greenstone, basalt, and other 
igneeus rocks It is flanked on both sides 
by thick beds of palzeozoic formations, chiefly 
sandstone, but also contaimmg limestone and 
coal. In the north portions of the cham, 
Dr. Leichardt found the same formations 
and especially trap and granite, near the 
Bardekimm River. At Port Phillip there are 
simular igneous rocks, and on the coast 
tertiary formations resting on the edges of 
upturned palzozoic beds. In Western Aus- 
tralia, the Darling range consists of granite 
below, covered by metamorphic rocks, and 
between it and the sea is a plain, composed 
of tertiary beds. In Northern Australia, there 
is a great sandstone plateau, rising to 1,800 
feet above the sea, and probably of palzozoic 
age; whilst on the smmediate shore, and 


round the Gulf of Carpentaria, are beds 
supposed to belong to the tertiary period. 
Captam Sturt found similar substrata in 
the central desert It 1s probable these 
tertiary rocks are continuous throughout the 
centre of the island, and during the tertiary | 
period, all this portion of the country was 
submerged, whilst the high lands on the | 
coast rose like groups of islands from the 
shallow sea. Captain Sturt supposes Aus- | 
traha to have been formerly an archipelago | 
of islands; and Mr. Gould 1s of opimon, 
that at some remote penod it must have 
been divided into at least two portions, 
since, with few exceptions, he found the 
species of birds mhabitmg the same lati- 
tudes of its east and west divisions, differing 
from, but representing each other. 

This ummense island appears of diluvian 
rather than volcanic ongm, but different 
causes may have operated conjomtly 1m its 
formation ; after having been left partially 
dry by the receding of the mighty decp from 
the north to the south pole, some powerful 
submarine action, (as in the case of Chih, and 
other parts of America,) may have raised the 
crust of our globe, in this spot, above the 
ocean level, either at one shock, or by a 
series of successive shocks. But one com- 
paratively recent active volcano 1s known, 
viz —Mount Wimgen (see New South Wales 
Book) , but vast quantities of marie shells 
have been found, at various degrees of eleva- 
tion above the sea, in some places imbedded 
in sandstone On the east coast of Australia, 
this sandstone strata hes in beds, one on the 
top of another, in the most regular manner, 
their orginal relative situation evidently 
having never undergone any change Mr 
Berry, who devoted considerable attention 
to the subject, while admitting that the beds 
are not mvarniably strictly horizontal, con- 
tends that this may arise from a gentle 
yieldmg of the substrata Some of these 
beds, though perfectly horizontal and of 
regular thickness, consist of thin .ammz, 
which inchne at a considerable angle to the 
north-east. This sandstone 1s principally 
siliceous; sometimes, indeed, it 1s arguila- 
ceous, and in this state it 13 generally found 
over coal, 11 which situation it 1s soft and 
very decomposable. Among the coal mea- 
sures, thin beds of what may be called cal- 
careous sandstone are occasionally met with. 
In fact, accordmg to Mr Berry, the moun- 
tain ranges on the east coast of Austraha, 
from Bass’ Straits to 19° S. lat., consist, 
with few exceptions, of vast conglomeration: 
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of sandstone ; and he asserts, that there is 
‘no granite to be found in masses near the 
coast for an extent of 1,200 geographical 
miles. At the 19th parallel, a cham of 
lofty granitic or primitive mountains appears, 
of various elevation, formmg the barner 
towards the ocean for about 300 geographical 
miles, t. e to the parallel of 14°S. lat. Here 
the sandstone agam predominates, the land 
gradually dipping till 1t loses itself in the 
sea to the north, whence coral reefs extend as 
far as the eye can reach. Dr. Fitton, in his 
analysis of captain King’s valuable survey, 
says, that between the parallels of 28° and 
12° or 18°, on the east coast, granite 1s 
found; at Capes Cleveland and Grafton, 
Endeavour River, Lizard Island, and at 
Clark’s Island, on the north-west of the 
rocky mass which forms Cape Melvillc, 
while rocks of the trap formation have been 
noticed, in three detached pomts, among the 
islands off the shore; in the Percy Isles, 
about 21° 40’ S. lat , Sunday Island, north 
of Cape Grenville about 12°, and in Good’s 
Island, on the north-west of Cape York, m 
10° 34’ S. lat. 

Along the north and west shores, the 
prevailing stratum is a reddish sandstone, 
agreeing so‘much in character with that of 
the west of England and Wales, that speci- 
mens from the two countries can scarcely be 
distinguished from each other. An arena- 
ceous cement m the calcareous brecma of 
the west coast, 1s precisely the same with 
that found m Sicily; and the jasper, calce- 
dony, and green quartz approaching to helio- 
trope, found at the entrance of Prince 
Regent’s River, resemble those of the Tyrol, 
both in their characters and formation. No 
hmestone occurs among the specimens from 
the north and western shores; but it 1s 
remarkable, that recent calcareous breccia 
was found by commodore Baudin to exist 
throughout a span of no less than twenty-five 
degrees of latitude, and an equal extent 
of longitude, on the south-western and north- 
western coasts, and, accor to Mr. Browne’s 
specimens, on the shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria also. 

This breccia would appear to be a very 
recent limestone full of marine shells, similar 
to that which exists on the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the West Indies. It 
would be an interesting geological fact, were 
it ascertained that a distinct line can really 
be drawn between those concretions of mo- 
dern formation, which occur on the sea 
shore, and other calcareous formations very 


nearly resembling them, both in the fossils 
they contain, and in the character of the 
cementing substances, that are found in 
several countries, at considerable heights 
above the sea. An illustration of this re- 
mark, indicating likewise the strata of the 
transalpine country of New South Wales, 
occurs at the limestone caves at Wellington 
Valley, 170 mules west of Newcastle, and 
2,000 feet above the sea. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, the surveyor-general of New South 
Wales, who discovered the cave m Wel- 
hngton Valley, sent the followimg interesting 
account of it to the Geological Society, 
which that learned body has, with its usual 


hberahty, permitted me to embody in these 
pages :— 

“The rock, through which the valley has been 
excavated, 1s limestone, much resembling in external 
characters that of the carboniferous series of Europe 
This appears on both sides of the valley, above the 
alluvial deposits in the bottom, and extends on the 
east to the height of about 100 feet above the stream 
On the west of the valley, hills of greater height run 
parallel to the limestone, consisting of a red sand- 
stone and conglomerate; and a range of heights on 
the east of it is composed of trap rocks The basis 
of a tract, still further eastward, which divides the 
waters of the interior from that which sends its 
streams to the sea, is gramite. The rugged surface of 
the limestone tract, m several parts of which the bare 
rocks are exposed, appears to abound 1m cavities, the 
orifices of caves and fissures, two of which, the more 
immediate subject of this communication, are about 
eighty feet above the stream of the Bell, on its 
eastern side; the first being a cave about 300 feet in 
extent, the second apparently a wide fissure in the 
limestone, partially filed up. The cave ees in 
structure with many of those well known from the 
descriptions of Dr Buckland and other wniters 
it descends, at first, with a moderate inclination, and 
about 125 feet from the mouth, the floor 1s thickly 
covered with a fine dry reddish dust, in which a few 
fragments of bones, apparently of kangaroos, occur 
The cavern, 1n different places, affords beautiful stalac- 
tites and stalagmitic incrustrations. Irregular cavi- 
ties in the roof seem to lead towards the surface of 
the nll, and at the remotest part, the floor 1s covered 
with a heap of white dust, so loose and lght, 
that one of the exploring party sunk into it up to the 
waist. This dust, when chemically examined by Dr. 
Turner, was found to consist principally of carbonate 
of hme, with some phosphate of lime and animal 
matter. In fine, the cave appeared to terminate in a 
fissure nearly vertica], with water at its bottom, about 
oat feet below the lowest part of the cavern, and 
nearly on a level with the waters of the river Bell. 
This fissure also extends upwards towards the surface 

“ About eighty feet to the west of the cave above 
described, 1s the mouth of another cavitwof a different 
description, first examined by Mr. Rankin. At this 
a the surface itself consists of a breccia, full of 
ragments of bones; and a similar compound, con- 
fusedly mixed with large rude blocks of limestone, 
forms the sides of the cavity, which is a nearly ver- 
tical, wide, and irregular sort of well, accessible only 
by the aid of ladders and ropes. This breccia con- 
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sists of an earthy red calcareous stone, having small | 
fragments of the grey limestone of the valley dis- 

persed through it, and in some parts, possesses con- 

siderable h eas. Near the lower part of the fissure 

(the whole extent of which was not explored,) were 

three layers of ene concretion, about two 

mehes in thickness and three inches apart, the spaces 

being occupied with a red ochreous matter, with 

bones in abundance, imbedded both in stalagmite, 

and between the layers of it. 

‘The bones found in the fissure just described, of 
which specimens have been sent to England, belong, 
with only two exceptions, to animals at present known 
to exist in the adjacent country, and their dimen- 
sions also are very nearly the same with those of the 
existing quadrupeds. The species, from the report 
of Mr Cliff, to whose examination the bones were 
submitted, appear to be as follow —kangaroo, wom- 
bat, dasyurus, koala, phalangista—the most abundant 
being those of the kangaroo Along with the re- 
mains just mentioned were found two bones, not 
agreeing with those of any of the animals at present 
known to exist in New South Wales The first and 
larger is supposed to belong to the elephant the 
second bone 1s also obscure and imperfect, but seems 
to be a part of one of the superior maxillary bones of 
an animal resembling the Dugong, it contains a 
portion of a straight tusk, pointing directly forward ” 

A pit was dug, by sir T. Mitchell’s direc- 
tion, m the surface of the ground, about 
twenty-five feet from the mouth of the 
fissure, at a place where no rocks projected , 
and the hill was there found to be composed 
of a hard and compact breccia, such as that 
before described, and likewise abounding mn 
organic remains. Other caverns, containmg 
a similar breccia, occur m the limestone on 
the north bank of the Macquarie, enght miles 
north-east of those at Wellington , and about 
fifty miles to the south-east at Buree, are 
several caves hke the first described above, 
which communicate with fissures partially 
occupied with breccia contammg bones At 
Molong, thirty-six miles to the east of Wel- 
hngton, a small quantity of concreted matter 
has been found, contaiimg numerous bones, 
of whch no specimens have been sent to 
Europe; but, from thei size, they would 
appear to have belonged to species of ani- 
mals or birds larger than those which are 
at present known im the country. 

The specumens of rocks collected by cap- 
tam King and Mr. Browne at different parts 
of the Australian coast line have been locally 
classified as follows .— 

Granite.—Cape Cleveland; Cape Grafton 
Endeavour, River; Lazard Island; Round 
Hill, Hipae Wage Grindall ; Mount Caledon ; 
Island, near Cape Arnhem; Melville Bay, 
Bald-Head, King George’s Sound. 

Various Slaty Rocks.—Mica Slate, Malh- 
son’s Island. Talc Slate, Endeavour River. 
Slaty Clay Inglis’s Island, Crack Island, 
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'ercy Island. Horneblende Rock, Pobassoo’s 
Island, Half-way Bay, Prince Regent’s River. 
Granular Quartz, Endeavour River, Mon- 
tagu Sound, north-west coast. Epidote, 

ape Clinton, Port Warrender, Careening 
Bay. Quartzose Conglomerates and Ancient 
Sandstones, Rod’s Bay, Islands of the north 
and north-west coasts, Cambndge Gulf, York 
Sound, Prince Regent’s River. Pupe Clay, 
Melville Bay, Goulbourn Island, Leth- 
bridge Bay. 

Rocks of the Trap Formation.— Serpentine, 
Port Macquane, Percy Isles. Szenzte, Rod’s 
Bay. Porphyry, Cape Cleveland. Porphy- 
rittc Conglomerate, Cape Clinton, Percy Isles, 
Good’s Island Compact Felspar, Percy 
Isle, Repulse Bay, Sunday Island. Green- 
stone, Vansittart Bay, Bat Island, Careenmg 
Bay, Malu’s Isle. Clinkstone, Morgan’s 
Island, Pobassoo’s Island Amygdalowd, with 
Chalcedony, Port Warrendcer, Half-way Bay, 
Bat Island, Malu’s Island. Wacke, Bat 
Island. Recent Calcareous Breccia, Sweer’s 
Tsland, north coast, Dirk Hartog’s and Rotte- 
nest Island, &c , west coast, King George’s 
Sound, south coast. Lamestone, resembling, 
an the character of ws organic remains, 
Mountain Limestone of England, Intenor of 
Australia, near the east coast. 

The Coal Formation, as yet discovered, 
applicable for domestic or steam purposes, 18 
confined chiefly to the east coast of Australia. 

Not the least remarkable circumstance 
connected with Australia 1s the contrast its 
geological features present, when comparcd 
with the apparently volcanic islands in the 
adjacent Coral and Arafura seas The hne 
of islands between Cape York and Mount 
Cornwallis are all granite, or old metamor- 
phic rocks, and those lying between that line 
and the volcanic islands of Erroob and 
Murray group, are all flat coral islands. 

On the north-west coast of Australia the 
predominant geological feature is red sand- 
stone, while at the island of Timor the 
httle rocky headlands on the coast expose 
beds of coral and hmestone, full of corals and 
shells apparently of recent formation. This 
limestone appears to constitute the whole 
surface of the island, spreading over all the 
adjacent high lands, at an elevation of 2,000 
feet, giving them rather a smooth and level 
outline. 

The rocky islands in the central north 
and south bend of Torres Strait are, in 
some instances, mhabited, but only those 
within thirty or more miles from the coast 
have cocoa-nut trees on them. 
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Diversity of surface and aspect produces, 
in Australia, diversity in appearance. Forest 
timber, brushwood, and grasses are not 
divided into zones, as in other countries, 
according to their elevation; the nature of 
the soil and the proximity of water seems to 
determine the class of productions, irrespec- 
tive of latitude or altitude. In many places, 
the whole face of the country has the ap- 
pearance of a landscape garden—a grove 
here, a lawn there—beyond a shrubbery, or 
clump of trees, and frequently a natural 
wall of a hght-coloured stone, scarcely to be 
detected from good masonry, and appearing 
through the fohage like the enclosure of 
a parterre. The imterior explorers found 
these apparent “pleasure grounds” of various 
sizes, suited to the humble cottage or the 
princely mansion, Even in my own hmited 
experience of these strange regions, I have 
felt 1t difficult to reahze the fact, that so far 
from having been adorned by the hand of 
civilized man, they were untrodden, save 
by the foot of the wandering savage. 

The geology and natural vegetation of 
Australia, hke those of other countries, 
appear to be intimately connected In the 
districts with which we are best acquainted, 
the rock which forms the basis of the 
country, may be known from the kind of 
tree or herbage that flourishes on the soil 
above. For instance, the eucalyptus pulv , 
a dwarfish tree, with glaucus-coloured leaves, 
growing mostly in scrub, indicates the sand- 
stone formation; while those open, grassy, and 
park-hke tracts, affording good pasturage, 
and thinly interspersed with the eucalyptus 
mannifera, characterize the secondary ranges 
of granite and porphyry: the limestone for- 
mation has on its superincumbent soil trees 
of lofty growth and vast size, while large 
umbrageous shrubs, the cupressus callitris 
and casuarina, occupy sandy mdges. From 
many facts adduced by the observant cap- 
tain Sturt, it may be inferred that the trees 
are gregarious, and that the strong line that 
occasionally separates different species, and 
the sudden manner in which several species 
are lost at one point, to reappear at another 
more distant, may be ascribed to the geo- 
logical strata of the country. It is, however, 
impossible to determine accurately the extent 
to which the peculiar geological structure of. 
Australia influences the character of its pro- 
ductions: but it 1s a singular fact, that the 
vegetation of the north, or tropical coasts, 
differs totally from that of the adjacent 
islands. Cocoa-nut trees are nowhere to be 
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found m Australia, while at Murray’s island, 
within the great Barner reef, which is about 
700 feet high at its most elevated part, with 
steep broken ground, the whole of its lower 
portion, and even a considerable part of the 

ulls, are covered with groves of cocoa-nut 
trees. Mr. Jukes remarks, that at the island 
of Timor, where the difference of latitude is 
not more than forty miles from Port Essing- 
ton, in North Australia, and the actual dis- 
tance not 250 miles, the difference in the 
appearance of the vegetation is as great 
as one would expect between two countries 
lying under different zones. The gum trees 
(eucalypti) which line the shores of Australia, 
to 11° N. lat., are not found in New Guinea, 
or in the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

Taking Endeavour Strait, Cape York, and 
Mount Adolphus as a base, all the islands 
which stretch across the Strait to the north- 
ward of them, have one common character. 
They are all steep and rocky, many of them 
400 to 500 feet Ingh. The rocks of the 
main land of the adjacent islands are all 
porphyritic; and Mr. Jukes considers these 
islands as, in fact, merely the submamne 
prolongation of the great mountain cham of 
the eastern coast of Australia, and remarks, 
that m Torres Strait the line of demarcation 
is almost equally strong and precise between 
two groups of vegetation and two groups of 
the lower order of animals, as between two 
varieties of the human race. A sombre 
vegetation spreads all over Cape York and 
the immediately adjacent islands, of which 
wide forests of large but ragged-stemmed 
gum-trees, with almost leafless branches, are 
the chef charactenstic. 

Here and there, says Mr. Jukes, speak- 
ing of the north coast, are gulles with 
more umbrageous foliage, and some palms, 
but the mass of the woods are and, hot, and 
dusty, the leaves not only small but dry and 
brittle, and the marks of frequent fires every- 
where apparent in calcmed rocks, blackened 
stems and fallen trunks. The contrast with 
this northern coast of Austraha and the 
islands on the northern side of Torres 
Straits, is certainly very great; there, not a 
gum tree 1s to be seen; the w are close, 
lofty, and afford deep and refreshing shade, 
often matted mto impenetrable thickets b 
creepers and undergrowth, but afforned wi 
varied fohage, with the cocoa-nut, the plan- 
tain, and other trees and shrubs useful to 
man. On the New Guinea coast, the vege- 
tation is extraordinarily luxuriant, even for 
the tropics. There is also a difference in 
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the shells and echinodermata, collected about 
Cape York and those obtained near Erroob 
or Darnley Island on the coast opposite to 
North Australia. In the mineral, the vege- 
table, and the animal kingdoms, and even in 
the human race (as will be shown m a subse- 
quent chapter), the territories on each side 
of the narrow strait of Torres, present totally 
different aspects, which can scarcely be as- 
signed to distinct geological formations; but 
1t must be admitted that the sandstone strata 
which constitutes such a large portion of 
northern and north-western Australa, must 
have considerable influence im giving the 
peculiar dryness perceptible in Australia, 
where, as has been truly observed, every 
thing absorbs heat freely, and radiates it 
into the surrounding atmosphere; the sea 
air, instead of being cooled and precipitated 
in refreshing moisture, has its temperature 
raised, and becomes an absorbent of any 
moisture on the surface, for the open and 
scattered woodlands, with their small, thinly 
disseminated leaves, instead of protecting 
the soul from the parching effects of a vertical 
sun, become conductors of heat, and are 
éver ready to catch fire from the shghtest 
spark. Captain Sturt experienced, m No- 
vember, 1845, a severe gale of hot wind, mm 
the parallel of 27°, and about the meridian 
of 140°. The withering effects of this gale, 
which was from the north-east, were terrific. 
Everything, animate and imanimate, gave 
way before it; the birds were mute, the 
leaves fell from the trees hke a snow shower ; 
the horses stood with their backs to the 
wind, and their noses to the ground, without 
the muscular strength to raise their heads. 
A thermometer graduated to 127°, after 
nsing to 125° burst the bulb, by the ex- 
pansion of the mercury. The ar durng 
the summer, in this region, had a temper- 
ature from 110° to 123° Fah.; the wind 
blowing heavily from N.E. to E.S.E., filled 
the air with impalpable red dust ; the ground 
was so heated, that matches falling on it 
ignited, and rockets, on being lit, exploded 
at once without rismg from the ground. 
The atmosphere, on some occasions, was 80 
rarified, that captain Sturt and his party 
*¢ felt a difficulty m breathing, and a buzzing 
sensation on the crown of the head, as if a 
hot won had been there.”?’ On two occa- 
sions the thermometer was noticed to exceed 
the range of 130° Fah. in the shade, “the 
solar -intensity, at the same time, being 
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nearly 160°.” At the dep6t of captain 
Sturt, m lat. 29° 40’, from December, 1844, 
to the end of Apnil, 1845, the prevailing 
winds were from E.N.E. to ES.E.; after 
that month they were vanable, but west 
winds predominated. The south wind was 
always cold, and invariably indicated by a 
mse of the barometer, which did not ascend 
above 30260, or fall below 29°540: rain 
usually commenced in the north-east quarter, 
and gradually went round to the north-west. 
The sky, generally speaking, was without 
a speck, and the dazzling brightness of the 
moon was most distressing ; 1t was impossible 
to shut out its hght; and its wnitating effects 
were very remarkable. At the depdt, the 
fleece of the sheep taken by the explorers 
into the mterior ceased to grow, as did also 
the hair and nails of captam Sturt and his 
party. These facts, and the scanty vege- 
tation, mdicate the excessive dryness of 
this portion of central Austraha, arising not 
only from the solar rays, but also by the 
terrestrial emission of heat from proximate 
volcanic fires. It 1s probable, also, that very 
little ram reaches the centre of Australia; 
on the north coast the rainy monsoons are 
greatly mitigated by the mountainous islands 
of the Eastern archipelago; on the north- 
east coast the lofty coast mdge of four to five 
thousand feet elevation intercepts the showers 
from the Southern Ocean; the Austrahan 
Alps, im the south-east, are the means of 
diffusing a large quantity of moisture over 
the adjacent region, but the comparatively 
lower elevation of the coast range of Wes- 
tern Austraha permits a greater diffusion of 
rain and dew towards the mtenor. The 
presumed absence of any large mountains in 
the centre of Australia, the great distance of 
that centre from the ocean, the sandy forma- 
tion of the country, and the saline qualities 
of the soil, all contribute to the belief that 
the interior of this insulated continent will not 
eventually be found available for the support 
of civilised man. But making large allow- 
ances for the barren central region, and for 
the sandstone wastes in other places, there 
probably 1s not less than two million square 
miles capable of yielding in abundance the 
productions of the temperate and of the 
tormd zones, and where horned cattle and 
sheep may be multiplied to an extent that 
would furnish all the inhabitants of Europe 
with animal food. 
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THE original settlement and early history of 
New South Wales, occupies one of the most 
interesting pages in the annals of British 
colonization. The formation of a convict 
settlement at the Antipodes, must have been 
a starthng proposition, and the motives 
which actuated the government of the day 
in taking so bold a step, in a matter m 
which thew conduct was naturally watched 
by the pubhe with jealous scrutiny, can 
scarcely be nghtly understood without some 
knowledge of the system of transportation 
previously pursued. 

The causes which first necessitated the 
adoption of this punishment in England, in 
its primary form of simple banishment, may 
perhaps be traced to the immense increase 
of pauperism which followed the confisca- 
tion of church property and the extinction 
of monastic matitutions m the reign of 
Henry VIII., and the absence of any effi- 
cient measures for the relief of the poor, 
or for the suppression of crime, which 
augmented so fearfully as to threaten the 
destruction of the very frame-work of 
society. An act of parliament in this reign, 
asserts that there were then no less than 
60,000 prisoners (or about one out of every 
fifteen of all the males arrived at manhood) 
confined in the different gaols of England, 
and Hume appears disposed to believe that 
72,000 of King Henry’s subjects suffered 
death during the thirty-seven years of his 
sovereignty. In the reigns of his succes- 
sors, Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
various expedients were resorted to by the 
legislature, to check the growing progress of 
poverty and crime, one of which was an 
enactment for the raising of poor rates, (5 
Ehz. c. 3), afterwards more fully carried 
out in a subsequent act (43 Eliz. c. 2.), and 
another very important measure was the 
fiyst decree by which banishment from the 
kingdom was ordained as the punishment 
of rogues and vagabonds. In this act, 


passed in the 39th year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the place of exile is not 
named. 

In 1619, during the reign of James L., 
the practice of transporting convicts to 
America commenced, criminals being also 
in many instances allowed to transport them- 
selves. An act of parhament (18 Charles 
II c. 3), empowered the judges to exile for 
hfe ‘‘ the moss troopers of Cumberland and 
Northumberland” to any of His Majesty’s 
possessions in America. 

In 1717 an act of parhament was passed, 
(4 Geo II. c. 11.), which recited the ineffi- 
ciency of the general punishments then in 
use, and stated that, “in many of His Ma- 
jesty’s colonies and plantations in America, 
there was a great want of servants, who, by 
their labour and industry might be the 
means of improving and making the said 
colomes and plantations more useful to this 
nation.” Under this act the prerogative 
of the crown to pardon was restmcted by 
requiring as a condition, that before a con- 
vict who had once been assigned to a plan- 
ter could avail himself of it, he should 
make compensation to his master for the 
loss of his services. 

By virtue of this enactment, a shameful 
course of conduct was adopted in the dis- 
posal of the wretched prisoners, who were 
in fact sold into slavery at the average rate 
of twenty pounds per head; the numbers 
transported beimg about 2,000 per annum. 
The separation of the United States from 
England, put an end to this system, and 
the prisons becoming crowded, various expe- 
dients were suggested and resorted to for 
the relief of the country; among others that 
of conveying convicts to the west coast of 
Africa, there, according to the either igno- 
rant or wantonly cruel proposition of some 
persons, to be turned loose among the un- 
happy negroes; the building of large peni- 
tentiaries was also strongly advocated; but 
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both these plans were abandoned, the one 
on account of the unhealthiness of the 
climate, the other by reason of the expense 
attending it, and its inefficiency in reclaim- 
ing offenders, to whose condition, Howard, 
and other christian philanthropists had 


strongly directed the attention of the 1 


nation. 

At this critical juncture of affairs, the 
favourable description given by captaim Cook 
of that part of New Holland which he had 
discovered and named New South Wales, 
determined the government to attempt the 
formation of a penal settlement at Botany 
Bay (so called by Sir Joseph Banks when 
there), as a meaus of attaimig the followmg 
desirable ends:—Ilst. To md the mother 
country of the yearly increasing number of 
prisoners who were accumulating im the 
gaols; 2nd. To afford a proper place for the 
safe custody and punishment of the crm- 
nals, as well as for their progressive and 
ultimate reformation; and, 3rd To form a 
free colony out of the materials which the 
reformed prisoners would supply, in addition 
to families of free emigrants who might 
settle in the country from time to time 

In the twenty-fourth year of the reign of 
George ITI., an act of parliament was passed, 
which empowered his Majesty in Council to 
appoint to what place beyond the seas, 
either within or without ns Majesty’s domin- 
ions, offenders should be transported; and 
by two orders in Council, dated 6th De- 
cember, 1786, the eastern coast of Australia, 
and the adjacent islands, were fixed upon as 
the places of banishment. 

The small fleet destined for the convey- 
ance of the exiles, consisting of the Szrzus 
(a frigate), the Supply (an armed tender), 
three store ships, and six transports, assem- 
bled at the Isle of Wight, having on board. 
565 male, and 192 female convicts, with a 
guard, consisting of a major-commandant, 
three captains, twelve subalterns, twenty- 
four non-commissioned officers, and 168 
privates, all of the royal marmes, together 
with forty of the marimes’ wives and their 
children, and provisions and stores for two 
years. Captain Arthur Phillip, R.N., an 
experienced officer, was appointed governor 
of the projected colony, and commander of 
the expedition, which left the shores of 
England on the 13th of May, 1787, touched 
for supplies and stock at Teneriffe, Rio de 
Janeiro, and the Cape of Good Hope, and 
arrived, in safety, at Botany Bay, in January, 
1788, after a voyage of upwards of eight 
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months, of which, however, four weeks were 
spent at the Cape of Good Hope. 

On landing, governor Phillip was received 
by an armed body of the natives, but on 
seeing him approach, alone and without any 
weapon, they returned his confidence by 
aying down their own, and receiving him in 
a very frendly manner. On proceeding to 
examune the bay, he soon found, that though 
extensive, 1t was ill-adapted for the foun- 
dation of a large settlement, bemg open to 
the full sweep of the easterly winds, which 
rolled a tremendous sea on the beach, and 
the greater portion of the land, morcover, 
though delightful for botanizing, was found 
to be little better than a series of swamps 
and sterile sand, very badly supphed with 
water. Lnttle suspecting the close vicinity 
of one of the finest harbours in the world, 
captain Philhp resolved to examine what 
captain Cook had termed Broken Bay, where 
the Hawkesbury disembogues; but, on his 
way thither, he stopped to imvestigate an 
inlet, marked in the chart as a boat harbour, 
to which (appearmg of httle importance) 
captain Cook had given the name of Port 
Jackson, from the seaman on the look-out, 
by whom it was descned. On passing the 
lofty headlands which form the entrance 
of this “ boat harbour,” the astonishment of 
the governor may be conceived, when he 
found himself m a haven m which the 
whole of the Bntish navy mht securely 
ride at anchor, navigable for vessels of any 
burthen fifteen mules from its mouth, in- 
dented with numerous coves, and sheltered 
from every wind. Thither the fleet was 
immediately removed; and, on the 26th of 
January, 1788, the British flag was hoisted 
on the shores of Sydney cove, then thinly 
wooded, and abounding in kangaroos. The 
silence and solitude of the forest were soon 
broken by the resounding stroke of the 
woodman’s axe; the ground was cleared, 
tents pitched, the hve stock (consisting o1 
one bull, four cows, one bull-calf, one stal- 
hon, three mares, and three colts) landed, 
stores deposited, and the httle colony (num- 
bering 1,030 souls) established. Farms were 
laid out at Rose Hill (Parramatta) and other 
places; every encouragement was given to 
raise the means of sustenance from the soil, 
and a few convicts were emancipated. and 
obtamed grants of lands as settlers. The 
governor having also received orders to form 
a settlement at Norfolk Island, with a view 
to the cultivation of the flax plant, which 
captain Cook had found growing there most 
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luxuriantly, the Supply sailed for that place 
in February, (1788) with heutenant King as 
superintendent, accompanied by one surgeon, 
one petty officer, two private soldiers, two 
persons supposed to have some knowledge 
of flax dressing, and nine male and six 
female convicts with tents, »mplements for 
husbandry, tools for dressing flax, and pro- 
visions for six months. The Supply on its 
return to Port Jackson, (having been absent 
five weeks and two days) reported the ex- 
treme difficulty found m landing on Norfolk 
Island, and the unfortunate loss of five lives 
thereby, but brought most favourable ac- 
counts of the mchness of the soil and salu- 
brity of the climate. Meanwhile great and 
mcreasing difficulties were experienced by 
the infant colony at Sydney Cove, the scurvy 
broke out among the convicts, and resisted 
every attempt made to check its progress by 
medicine, while the evil tendencies of their 
minds, repressed in some degree during the 
voyage, and their rooted habits of idleness, 
became daily more manifest. 

Among the numerous disappomtments 
which the governor, notwithstandmg the 
most strenuous exertions was doomed to ex- 
perience, not the least was the frustration 
of his hopes of maimtaming a friendly inter- 
course with the natives. M. de la Pérouse, 
(see p. 367) while he remained in Botany 
Bay, had some quarrel with the natives, in 
which he was unfortunately obliged to use 
his fire arms, and this affair, together with 
the ill behaviour of some of the convicts, 
who, in spite of all prohibitions had wan- 
dered among them, produced a shyness on 
the part of the aborigines which resulted 
im open enmity. The soil around Sydney 
Cove was found to be extremely sterile, so 
that the possibilty of immediately raismg 
sufficient grain for the settlement was out 
of the question, the cattle were lost through 
the neglect of the person in charge; while 
the conduct of the prisoners was too oftem 
very detrimental to the public weal, theft 
being general, and desertion mto the woods 
not unfrequent. At one time forty persons 
were absent from the settlement on their 
road to China! These travellers consisted 
principally of Irish convicts, who bemg pos- 
sessed with the idea that China was not 
far distant to the northward, were always 
making up parties for the purpose of de- 
camping thither. Most of the wanderers 
perished of hunger, or were speared, and 
probably eaten by the natives. An anecdote 
is told of one who, after traversing the 


woods near Sydney for several weeks, en- 
deavouring to find the road to China, had 
not only lost his way, but, as is often the 
case when the traveller is bewildered in a 
forest, lost also his senses. As good luck 
would have it, Pat, almost famishing, reached 
what he thought a Chmese town; instinct 
drew him towards one bark hut m particular, 
which he cautiously approached, and was 
most agreeably astonished to find his wife, 
whom he joyously hailed with, “Oh! Judy 
dear, how did you find your way to China ?”’ 
The number of natives who then resorted to 
the shores of Port Jackson to fish or hunt 
was considerable, and hostilities soon com- 
menced between them and the new comers, 
in the course of which many cruelties on 
both sides were committed. 

The Sirzus, which had been despatched to 
the Cape of Good Hope for flour, returned 
mn May, 1789, and although the supply she 
brought was not very large, as the ordinary 
rations of four months would exhaust it, yet 
it seemed to gladden every heart, and re- 
move for a time the despondency which was 
rapidly gaimng ground. 

On the 4th of June, 1789, the second 
anniversary of his Majesty’s birthday com- 
memorated in this country, the governor 
endeavoured, as he had done on the previous 
occasion, to foster a loyal spint by making 
it a day of rejoicing, and the convicts were 
permitted to perform Farquhar’s comedy, 
* the Recruiting Officer ,” the prologue 
spoxen on the occasion contained a pertinent 
allusion to their own position in the words, 

“ True patriots we, for be 1t underst )od, 

We left our country for our country’s good.” 

In spite, however, of every effort to dis- 
gnise or meet them, difficulties increased 
at Sydney, and the accounts from Norfolk 
Island continuing favourable, it was thought 
advisable to divide the colony. In Febru- 
ary, 1790, a large body of convicts (above 
200) together with two companies of marines, 
were ordered thither, on board the Sirius 
and the Supply. A _ serious evil, the in- 
jurious consequences of which were long felt 
in the colony, attended this measure. It 
bemg found that stock was improvidently 
killed, an order was given to prevent the 
further destruction of an article so essential 
in the present state of affairs, (the govern- 
ment rations having been thrice reduced 
since the beginning of November) until 
some necessary regulations could be pub- 
hished ; but the officers and people who were 
about to embark were not included in this 
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prohibition. The mention of future neces- 
sary regulations, gave rise to an opimon 
among the convicts that on the departure of 
the ships, all the live stock im the colony 
would be called in, or that the owners would 
be deprived of the benefits which might 
result from its possession, and, under the 
pretence of its belonging to those who were 
exempted by the late order, nearly all the 
stock in the settlement was destroyed in the 
course of a few nights. 

Another heavy disaster resulted from this 
unfortunate expedition, for the Szrius, which 
on its return was immediately to have pro- 
ceeded to China for supplies, was lost with 
all the provisions which had been sent with 
the convicts, upon a reef at Norfolk Island ; 
her officers, crew, and convicts were however 
all saved, having been dragged on shore, 
through the surf, on a grating. Owmeg to 
the increase of population without any cor- 
responding augmentation of provisions, the 
inhabitants of Norfolk Island were on the 
eve of perishing, but for the unexpected 
rehef afforded by a flight of aquatic birds 
which alighted on the island, to lay their eggs 
Owing to the length of their pmions, these 
birds take wing with difficulty ; and their 
numbers were so great, that for two months 
the settlers caught at least from 2,000 to 
3,000 every night, and also procured an incal- 
culable quantity of eggs, thus these “ dards 
of Providence’’ saved the lives of the people 

To return to the principal settlement The 
long-looked for ships from England did not 
arrive, and the necessity for procuring succour 
becoming daily more urgent, on the 17th of 
April, 1790, the Supply was sent to seek 
rehef from Batavia. On the 20th of Apnl 
the miserable ration issued from the public 
store to each man for seven days, was— 
flour, 24 Ibs. ; mce, 2 Ibs., pork, 2 lbs.; and 
of this sadly sufficient ration, the pork, from 
the length of time that 1t had been m store, 
had shrunk away to nearly nothing. The 
manly and unselfish conduct of the governor 
had been throughout remarkable, but 1t was 
especially manifested durmg this season of 
severe trial; he gave up three hundred weight 
of flour which was his private property, 
declaring, that although it was not in his 
power to remove the want felt by the con- 
victs, they might at least know that 1t was 
equally experienced even at the government 
house; and to this resolution he mgidly 
adhered. Every exertion was made to pro- 
cure food by hunting and fishing; but, from 
the former pursuit, little benefit resulted, 


only three small kangaroos being brought in 
at the end of a month by Gis sande em- 
ployed to shoot for the settlement; and the 
food obtamed from the latter was not often 
more than equal to supplying the people 
employed in the boats with one pound of 
fish per man, which was allowed them in 
addition to their ration. Even this scanty 
resource seemed lhkely to fail them in their 
greatest need; for on the first and second 
days of June, (their seasons, be 1t recol- 
lected, bemg exactly opposite to ours,) the 
stormy weather prevented fishing, and threat- 
ened to contmue throughout the third day. 
The wretched people seemed destined to 
drink to the dregs the bitter cup of hope 
deferred. 

They had long, and, as the event proved, 
rightly conjectured, that the non-arrival of 
supplies could not be owmg to the wilful 
neglect of the home government, but must 
be consequent upon some unforeseen delay 
or fatal accident. Their worst fears received 
a speedy confirmation. On the afternoon of 
the 8rd of June, the long-looked-for sgnal 
was made for a slup at the South Head, 
which proved to be the Lady Juliana tran- 
sport from Plymouth, not bearing the much- 
desired cargo of provisions, but laden, in its 
place, with 220 female convicts, and bringing 
to the unfortunate colonists mtelligence of 
the loss of the store ship sent by government 
for their assistance. The Guardzan, a forty- 
four gun ship, commanded by heutenant 
Riou, had sailed from England m September, 
1789, nchly freighted with two years’ pro- 
visions for the settlement, and an 1mmense 
variety of all manner of stores. She had 
reached the Cape of Good Hope im safety, 
had there taken on board a quantity of stock 
for the settlement, and completed a garden, 
which had been prepared under the 1mme- 
diate imspection of Sur Joseph Banks, and 
contained 150 of the finest frmt trees. 
Leaving the Cape, the Guardian proceeded 
on her way; but on the 23rd of December 
she struck upon an iceberg in 45° 54’ S. lat., 
41° 30’ E long., and thereby received so 
much injury, that heutenant Riou, to save 
her from mstantly smking, was compelled to 
throw overboard the greatest part of her 
valuable cargo. The stock was killed, the 
garden destroyed, and most of the passen- 
gers and crew left her, in five boats, four of 
which were never afterwards heard of; the 
fifth, with much difficulty, reached the Mau- 
mtius. Lieutenant Riou remamed behind, 
resolved to sink with his vessel; but it was 
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otherwise ordained; and his life, preserved 
for a time, was eventually sacrificed for his 
oy, at Copenhagen, and the Guardian, 
with the loss of masts and rudder, after 
having been tossed about for several days, at 
the mercy of every gale, was fallen in with 
by a French frigate, near the Cape of Good 
Hope, and towed into Table Bay, where 
such of her stores as yet remained were 
landed. 

In addition to the above disastrous tidings, 
the disappointed colonists were informed that 
1,000 convicts might be shortly expected, 
and httle benefit even of a temporary nature 
was consequent upon thearrival of the Juliana, 
the supply of provisions on board her being 
so inconsiderable as to justify only the addi- 
tion of one pound and a half of flour bemg 
made to the weekly ration. A deep gloom, 
enhanced by the frustration of their hopes, 
when they were apparently on the eve of 
reahzation, overspread every countenance ; 
but effectual rehef was near at hand, on the 
20th of the same month the Justinia arrived 
from England with a large cargo of provisions 
and stores. A few days after three trans- 
ports, laden with the convicts whose coming 
had been announced by the Juana, reached 
Port Jackson ; 274 of these unhappy people 
had perished during the voyage, and disease 
was so rife among them that, according to 
heutenant-colonel Collins, several of them 
died in the boats as they were bemg rowed 
to shore, or on the wharf as they were lifted 
out of the boats; both the hving and the 
dead exhibited more horrid spectacles than 
had ever been witnessed im that country. 
Apart from the distressing state of the crim1- 
nals themselves, the arrival of the transports 
was in other respects beneficial; for m 
addition to the provisions brought by them 
from England, were 400 tierces of beef, and 
200 tierces of pork, saved from the Guardian, 
and put on board at the Cape of Good Hope, 
and all anxiety respecting the stores was 
subsequently set at rest by the adoption of 
a more regular system in the forwarding of 
supphes. The aspect of affairs began to 
bnghten, the hnes for a regular town were 
laid out, various public buildings com- 
menced, and the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the marines were encour- 
aged in becoming settlers by grants of land. 
In September, 1791, H.M.S. Gorgon arrived 
at Sydney, convoying ten vessels, which 
formed what is termed the second fleet, the 
whole containing 1,695 male and 168 
female convicts ; upwards of 200 having died. 
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durimg the voyage. Inthe December of the 
following year, governor Phillip, whose health 
was seriously impaired, left the colony which 
for nearly five years he had superintended 
with untiring zeal. To the firm but merci- 
ful and just pohcy which he consistently 
maintained, notwithstanding the varied diffi- 
culties of a most arduous position, may be 
attributed, under Providence, the successful 
issue of the infant settlement from the tnals 
which so frequently threatened its destruc- 
tion. 

After the departure of governor Phillip, 
captain Grose administered the affairs of the 
colony, as lheutenant-governor, until the 
arrival of the new governor-general, captain 
Hunter, in September, 1795, who, it will be 
remembered, had previously commanded the 
Sirius frigate, when the settlement was first 
formed. Governor Hunter appears to have 
been an honest straight-forward sailor; his 
administration lasted five years, durmg which 
period the colony made considerable progress. 
Settlers occasionally arrived from England, 
and the accession of a regiment called the 
“New South Wales Corps” (afterwards the 
102nd of the lne) was beneficial im many 
respects. 

The officers of this corps were much blamed 
by a portion of the population for engaging 
m mercantile pursuits instead of confinmg 
themselves strictly to the duties of their 
profession. In this censure Dr. Lang unites, 
but he appears to overlook the pecuhar cir- 
cumstances in which these gentlemen were 
placed, having nothmg but their pay and 
convict rations to rely on for the support of 
themselves and their familes. The price of 
provisions was at that period very high, 
wheat being 12s. a bushel, mutton 2s. a 
pound; a cow fetching £80, and so on in 
proportion. (See Collin’s Account of New 
South Wales, p. 333.) This state of things 
compelled them to umport ther own supphes, 
and rear their own stock, and it was fortu- 
nate for the colony that they were enabled to 
do so. The total number of wmhabitantse, 
free and bond, was, on captain Hunter's 
departure nm September, 1800, about 8,000 ; 
of these about 2,500 were stationed at 
Sydney, and the remainder at the agricul- 
tural establishments at Parramatta, Prospect, 
Toongabbee, and Castlehill. Captain King, 
R.N., who as heutenant of the Stius, had 
effected the settlement on Norfolk Island, 
was appointed to succeed Captain Hunter: 
his admimustration lasted for six years, and 
was distinguished by what is termed the 
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“Trish rebellion.” 
victs, attached to the establishment at Castle- 
hill, twenty miles from Sydney, struck for 
their liberty; but bemg armed only with 
pikes, were, after a very brief contest, dis- 
comfited by the military at Vinegar Hill, a 
few miles from Parramatta, on the Hawkes- 
bury road; a few were shot by the troops, 
some of the leaders taken and hanged imme- 
diately, and the rest returned quietly to their 
labour. This is the only mstance of an 
insurrection of the convict population since 
the foundation of the settlement. 

Governor King met with much opposition, 
and though zealous and conscientious, does 
not seem to haye been adequate to the mag- 
nitude of his trust. A circumstance 1s said 
to have occurred during his tenure of office 
very characteristic of the then predomimating 
genius of Botany Bay. Charges of a serious 
nature having been preferred agamst a gen- 
tleman m the colony, despatches relating 
thereto were prepared, to be forwarded to 
the secretary of state m England, but, the 
officer who had charge of them 1mprudently 
mentioned their contents, and the box when 
opened im due form in Downing-street, was 
found to contam only a bundle of newspapers, 
the crimmating despatches having been 
adroitly abstracted from it before leaving 
Sydney. Captain Bhgh, whose name 1s 
handed down with infamy to posterity, by 
reason of his tyrannical treatment of Chnis- 
tian and his comrades in H MS. Bounty, 
when sent to convey the bread fruit tree 
from the South Sea islands to the West 
Indies, was appointed to succeed captam 
King. The selection was simgularly 1ll- 
judged, for a man who, notwithstanding his 
undoubted skill as a marmer, had shown 
himself incapable of governing a small ship’s 
company, was clearly unfit to be trusted with 
arbitrary power in New South Wales, Cap- 
tain Blgh’s conduct there was only too 
much m accordance with his previous hfe. 
The former results of his tyrannical proceed- 
mgs, appear to have utterly failed in teaching 
him either the duty or expediency of pursuing 
a different course of policy, for on entering hir 
new position he behaved towards the whol 
population as if it had been entirely composed 
of criminals with abject minds; treated the 
officers of the New South Wales corps and the 
most respectable settlers with marked con 
tempt, and was the first to trample under foo’ 
the rights which it was his especial duty tc 
uphold. One individual in particular expe 
rienced from the governor an unwarrantabl 
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series of persecutions. This gentleman, Mr. 
“ohn M‘Arthur, had obtamed the name of 
he “ Father of the Colony,” and well did 
.¢ deserve the appellation for the untirng 
zeal with which he strove to augment the 
resources, and raise the position of the land 
he had chosen for his home, stimulating the 
dormant energies of those about him by his 
wn example, and aiding the poor by wealth 
lonourably acquired durmg a long and extra- 
rdinanly active hfe. The oppressive and 
unjust sway of governor Bhgh was endured 
by the colonists for eighteen months, but at 
‘ength it became mtolerable, and on the 
26th of January, 1808, they rose with one 
accord, and, as with a single voice, having 
declared is deposition, vested the supreme 
authority m the hands of heutenant-colonel 
Johnstone, the senior officer m command of 
he troops. The arrest of the governor 
having been resolved upon, the soldiers 
marched up to the Government House, with 
-heir officers at ther head, to arrest the 
governor, who after a long search was dis- 
covered concealed under a servant’s bed, m 
an upper chamber, covered with flue, and 
trembling with apprehension. Lake most 
tyrants he was entirely devoid of moral 
courage, and it was a considerable time 
before he could be convinced that his life 
was m safety from the vengeance of the 
populace Both his person and property 
were, however, carefully guarded, and after 
some time he embarked for England on 
board the Porpozse sloop of war. 

From this penod naval officers were no 
longer selected as governors. Lieutenant- 
colonel (afterwards mayjor-general) Lachlan 
Macquarie was next appomted. The New 
South Wales regiment was ordered to Eng- 
land, and the regular troops of the lne 
placed on the “roster” for service m the 
colony. Durmg governor Macquarie’s ad- 
ministration of twelve years, the settlement 
made great progress; the population was 
mcreased by numerous convicts and some 
emigrants, and by the aid of a carte blanche 
on the British treasury, many public buildings 
were erected—roads constructed—the fine 
Bathurst country over the Blue Mountaims 
explored, and several government farms estab- 
hshed. The convict population received 
great encouragement from general Mac- 
quarie; his maxim being to endeavour to 
mduce every convict to consider his Euro- 
pean hfe as a past existence, and his Austra- 
han one an entirely new, mn which career he 
would find honesty to be the best policy 
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and good conduct ensure its reward. This 
was his grand principle of government ; but, 
hke most men, strongly imbued with a 
favourite view, it sometimes led him too far. 
The emancipated convicts received from him 
an undue share of patronage—some he made 
magistrates, gave others colonial situations, 
and distributed among them large quantities 
of land. Truly philanthropic as were the 
motives which dictated his conduct, there 

et appears reason to regret that governor 
Marans did not exercise more discrimi- 
nation in his choice of individuals deserving 
of encouragement, and greater consideration 
for the feelings or prejudices of the free 
settlers, from whom he could not reasonably 
expect an entire appreciation of his own 
views; and from hence 1s said to have arisen 
the formation of two parties in the colony— 
the exclusronists and the emancipsts, (or 
freed convicts,) who continued for many 
years engaged in active opposition to each 
other. 

Major-general Sir Thomas Brisbane, who 
succeeded governor Macquarie in 1821, was 
an amiable and scientific man, but deficient 
m energy of character; his successor, heu- 
tenant-general Sir Ralph Darling, possessed 
considerable ability, and strongly desired to 
benefit the colony ; but his long employment 
at the “ Horse-Guards,” (a school well fitted 
for the mculcation of miltary disciphne, but 
ill-calculated to prepare the mind to grapple 
successfully with the heterogeneous elements 
of which the society of New South Wales 
was composed,) and his previous government 
of a slave colony (the Mauritius), did not 
tend to qualfy him for the exercise of the 
pecuhar authority then vested in the gover- 
nors of this semi-penal settlement. Inti- 
mate and personal knowledge of general 
Darhng, both mn his pubhe and private capa- 
city, seems to entitle me to bear testimony 
to his administrative abilities—to his re- 
markable aptitude for the despatch of public 
business, and lngh integnty of character. 
When officially employed in the colomal 
secretary's office at Sydney, and confiden- 
tially entrusted by the excellent secretary 
of the colony, the honourable Alexander 
M‘Leay, with the drafting of the governor’s 
despatches and letters, I had frequent oppor- 
tumties of scrutinizing the motives which 
actuated the conduct of the governor, then 
violently attacked and maligned. From the 
example of lady Darling great benefit re- 
sulted. In conjunction with the governor 
and her family, she attended divine service 
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twice on every sabbath—that sacred day 
being, for the first time in the annals of the 
colony, duly observedat the government house; 
and in the charitable institutions which she 
set on foot, as well as the influence she 
exercised on the social habits and domestic 
peace of the colony, were forably illustrated 
how much both the present and prospective 
happiness of a community may be promoted 
by the righteous conduct of those set in 
Ingh places. 

The administration of the subsequent 
governors—major-general Sir R. Bourke, Sir 
George Gipps, and Sir Charles Augustus 
Fitzroy, does not require any particular 
mention. As is the case in all colonies, 
during the penod of their passing from indi- 
vidual to constitutional rule, their governors 
had many difficulties to contend with, which, 
however, have been surmounted with re- 
markable success. The first step of a Legis- 
lative Council, partly nominated by the 
crown, and partly elective, was taken m the 
year 1840. That measure proved eminently 
successful, and has prepared the colonists 
for an elective House of Assembly, which 1s 
now about bemg granted by the crown and 
unperial legislature. 

The colony has passed through periods 
of alternate prospenty and depression, in 
some instances ansing from long-continued 
droughts, and in others from the too great 
speculation, consequent on the rapid acqui- 
sition of wealth. During a recent season of 
distress, sheep, the staple property of the 
colonists, were reduced to the price of two 
shillhngs and sixpence each, and every other 
commodity, or representative of value, was 
proportionably depreciated. Large quan- 
tities of sheep and horned cattle were boiled 
down merely for the sake of the tallow thus 
produced, and a new and lucrative article of 
export was thus created. 

The colomsts are now slowly recovering 
from four years of continued adversity ; and, 
grown wiser by experience, they will not, it 
18 to be hoped, again rush into foolish specu- 
lations, or engage m ruimous projects; at 
least, for some years to come, their enter- 
prise and exertions are most hkely to be 
characterized by prudence. But whether 
suffermg from unpropitious seasons, or from 
the consequences of their own imprudence ; 
or elated by riches and rapid progress, the 
colonists of New South Wales have, from 
the first, evinced a loyal attachment to the 
parent state—an ardent desire to participate 
in its glories, and an anxious wish to be 
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deemed worthy of the possession of those 
free and christian privileges which it is in 
the power of the crown and legislature of 
Britain to grant. 


TRANSPORTATION, Convict Du1scrPLing, 
Re ticious INsrrucTion, AND REFORMATION 
or Crime --This Inghly important subject, 
both m a political and Christian aspect, 
necessarily claims consideration in a work 
treating of a settlement once solcly penal— 
but now totally devoid of a convict popula- 
tion; and the leading facts connected there- 
with, deserve record not only as composing 
a portion of the history of the past, fraught 
with warnings of the most senous nature, 
but also as affording incontrovertible evidence 
that England, notwithstanding her short- 
comings as a Christian nation, has yet (at 
least in some degree) awakened to a sense of 
her responsibility as such. To be convinced 
of this, 1t needs but to look back upon her 
general conduct at the close of the last and 
the early part of the present century, with 
regard to the subject now under review, and 
compare it with the different line of policy 
now pursued. 

In 1787, England, her statesmen, her 
philanthropists, and public opimion, through 
its organ the press, while evincing consid- 
erable solicitude for ther temporal welfare, 
utterly disregarded the spintual wants of the 
expatriated criminals sent to found a penal 
settlement at the antipodes, and also of 
those employed to guard and govern the 
erring wanderers. 

The Rev. Samuel Marsden, the much 
esteemed chaplain of New South Wales from 
1794 to the period of his death m 1838, in 
whose domestic circle I had the pnvilege of 
witnessing the practice as well as hearing the 
meulcation of the precepts of the Gospel, 
thus records this astounding fact; I say as- 
tounding m reference to the convictions and 
actions of the British nation,—of 1ts states- 
men, legislators, press, and public opinion. 
at the present day. The reverend gentleman 
states that “when the fleet was on the point 
of smling with the first convicts for Nsw 
South Wales in the year 1787, no clergyman 
had been thought of, and that a fnend of his 
own, a pious man of some influence, anxiou: 
for the spmtual welfare of the convicts, mad 
a strong appeal to those in authority upon 
the subject, and through the interest of thr 
late bishop Porteous with Sur Joseph Bank: 
the Rev. Richard Johnston was appomted 
chaplam.” Judge Burton, in his excellen: 
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work on the State of Religion and Education 
m New South Wales, published in 1840, 
when narrating this circumstance, states that 
* an oversight equally remarkable took place 
upon the recent expedition to Port Essing- 
son, (for the foundation of a new colony on 
he north-west coast of Austraha) under the 
command of Sir Gordon Bremer, nm H.M.S. 
Alligator, accompamed by the Brtemart 
bng, heutenant Stanley commander, (son of 
the late bishop of Norwich) which sailed 
from England with five hundred souls, unpro- 
vided with any mmuster of relimion. There 
was no clergyman at the disposal of the 
bishop of Australa when the expedition 
reached Sydney on its way to the place of 
ntended settlement, but his lordship fur- 
oished 1t with such means as were in lus 
power, he caused a temporary church to be 
constructed, and bibles, prayer-books, and 
other religious publications to be supphed to 
Sir Gordon Bremer.” No Christian will be 
surprised to learn that misfortune, sickness, 
and death have been nfe at Port Essington, 
and that now, in February, 1850, a British 
ship of war 1s on its way from Singapore to 
convey the il]-fated survivors away from a 
settlement m whose formation the ordi- 
nances of religion were entirely unprovided 
for and disregarded. 

To return to New South Wales. It 1s 
truc that one munister of religion did accom- 
pany the fleet of 1787, and well he per- 
formed the duties to the extent of his 
strength ; he visited the sick and the con- 
victs in their several abodes, and administered 
to them consolation and instruction. But 
his labours were far from being satisfactory 
to himself, or as useful as he wished them to 
his flock ; while barracks, and other substan- 
tial structures were built for the use of man 
no temple was reared for the worship of 
the hving God. For nearly seven years 
divine service was celebrated in the open air 
subject to all the mconveniences and in- 
terruptions ansmg from a changeable ch- 
mate. At length the reverend gentleman 
caused a temporary place of worship to be 
constructed at his own expense, which was 
opened for pubhe worship on the 25th 0° 
August, 1795, but the attendance was small 
and up to the year 1800, when governol 
Hunter quitted the colony, there were few 
who evinced any religious feelhng. [Evidence 
‘before the House of Commons m 1812.] 
On the return of the Rev. Mr. Johnston tc 
England in 1800, the spintual guidance o! 
the colony, with 1ts eames mcreasing num 
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ber of convicts, was confided to one chap- 
lain (the Rev. Samuel Marsden) for seven 
years. In 1803, when the population 
amounted to 7,097 men, women, and chil- 
dren, it was found that there were a large 
number of Roman cathohcs without any 
pastor. To remedy this serious evil, a con- 
vict named James Dixon, who, 1t was alleged, 
had formerly been in priest’s orders, received 
a conditional emancipation, with permission 
to exercise clerical functions. 

In 1807, the Rev. S. Marsden proceeded 
to England to endeavour to procure assis- 
tance for the mmistry of the establhshed 
church, and to advocate a Christian mission 
to New Zealand. The Rev. Mr. Fulton 
temporanly officiated durmg his absence. 
In 1808, the Rev. Mr. Cowper arrived; in 
1809, the Kev. Mr. Cartwnght; and m 
1810, Mr. Marsden returned, but the la- 
bour of these four chaplains was still very 
severe mn visiting the widely spread dis- 
tricts.. 

In 1817, when the population amounted 
to 17,214 souls, of whom 6,777 were con- 
victs, dispersed over a large termtory, there 
were but five chaplains. At this time only 
one church had been built at Sydney, and 
one at Paramatta; but so few persons 
attended divme service, that one of the early 
governors was informed of the fact, and 
bemg induced himself to attend the Sabbath 
worship, announced that “he expected his 
example would be followed by the people.” 
With reference to the Roman catholic church, 
how long it was left under the superinten- 
dence of an emancipated convict,1s not exactly 
known: in 1818, the Rev. Mr. Flynn was 
appointed archpnest at Sydney, with power 
to confirm ; but on his arrival at New South 
Wales he was rejected by the local govern- 
ment, and sent home on the ground of his 
havmg come out unsanctioned by the civil 
authorities. Mr. Flynn left behind him im 
the house of a Roman cathelic at Sydney a 
“consecrated wafer,’ the symbol of the 
Euchansst, and the sole spiritual consolation 
which the Roman catholics possessed until 
the year 1820, was the assembling round the 
‘bread of hfe” to offer up their prayers; at 
length they were gratified by the arrival of the 
Rev. Mr. Therry, who for six years was the 
only Roman catholic priest for New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s island. 

The Presbyterian church was equally 
neglected. Until 1826 no minister of this 
persuasion was appomted to a chaplaincy in 
the colony, although a Presbyterian church 


had been erected on the banks of the 
Hawkesbury, m 1809, in which a Scotch 
settler officiated as cathechist. To the 
meritorious and long-continued exertions of 
the Rev. Dr. Lang, the Presbyterians were, 
im 1824-5, indebted for some attention to 
their urgent wants. 

In 1833 the population consisted of 60,794 
souls, of whom 16,151 were convicts; the 
Protestants numbered 43,095, and the Roman 
cathohes 17,238. The Church of England 
establishment then consisted of an arch- 
deacon and fifteen chaplaims, and within 
forty miles of Sydney there were seven stone 
or brick churches, two others in more remote 
parts of the colony, and several less perma- 
nent buildings. The Roman catholics had 
three clergymen, and the Presbytenans two. 
But so far was spintual imstruction from 
bemg deemed a necessity, for which it was 
the positive duty of government to provide, 
that Norfolk Island, with several hundred 
convicts, had no chaplain; and m Port Ste- 
phens, with a large body of convicts, and 100 
free settlers, there was only an Insh convict 
schoolmaster. Under such circumstances it 
cannot be matter of surpnse that crime 
rapidly imcreased in the colony; that the 
free emigrant population took alarm when 
they found, year after year, the convicts 
largely upcreased by augmenting deporta- 
tions from England until their numbers 
equalled those of the emigrant class. The 
attention of the imperial parliament was 
called to the subject, it was said that trans- 
portation had failed, both as a punishment 
deterrmg from crime in England, and as a 
means of reformation in Australia, whereas 
it was the neglect of religious mstruction, 
the total want of spiritual aid, the assign- 
ment of convicts to settlers who were them- 
selves but recently emancipated, and who 
during their bondage had never heard the 
words of religion: 1t was these, and other 
radical defects, which had perverted the 
benefiaal effects that might and probably 
would have arsen from a judicious system 
consistently carmed out. The matter was 
first brought under publec consideration by 
Mr. Justice Burton, one of the judges of the 
supreme court of New South Wales, m a 
charge which he delivered to the jury on the 
18th November, 1835, a charge which at 
first exposed this eminent and pious judge 
to great and unmenited reprobation, but 
which under Providence eventually worked 
great good. 

The following is an abstract of the facts 
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stated in this remarkable document, which 
soon attracted the attention of the govern- 
ment in England, as well as that of the 
ln pubhe. It was therein stated 
that— 


“In 1833, there had been 135 capita] convictions, 
on sixty-nime sentence of death had been passed, 
forty-five of those capital convictions, and fifteen of 
these sentences of death had taken place upon his 
(judge Burton’s) judicial responsibilty 

“In 1834, 148 capital convictions, in eighty-three 
of which sentence of death had been passed, forty- 
eight of which convictions and thirty-six of which 
sentences had been before himself. 

“Tn 1835, 116 capital convictions, and seventy-one 
sentences to suffer death, fifty-six of which convic- 
tions had taken place before him, and twenty-eight of 
which sentences he had passed In addition to which 
sentences there are thirty-three pnsoners who have 
been capitally convicted, waiting for sentence Whe- 
ther death might be recorded or passed upon them, 
the number of capital convictions was a feature 
sufficiently striking in the admmustration of justice in 
this colony, for it was to be remarked, that capital 
punishment had been taken away from several 
offences, such as forgery, cattle-stealing, stealing in a 
dwelling house above the value of £5 (those fruitful 
sources of capital convictions in former times), ever 
since the Ist of August, 1833, so that those which 
had taken place since that time were all for crimes of 
violence, murder, rape, robbery, burglary, maliciously 
stabbing, shooting, and wounding, and offences of 
similar character 

“The calendar of the present sessions (1835) pre- 
sented the following facts —There had been con- 
victed of murder, 2, stabbing with intent, &c , shooting 
at with intent to kill, cutting and maiming, assault 
with imtent to do bodily harm, 6, manslaughter, 2, 
aison, 1, piracy and burglary, 8, housebreaking, 10, 
highway robbery, 7, recerving, 1, forgery, 2, larceny 
on the Ingh seas, 1, larceny, 4, cattle stealing, 1 
piracy only, 1, robbery, 8—total, 54 

“ Prisoners in gaol on the 18th of November, 1380 
who had been in custody previous to the 2nd o' 
November, 1835, viz —For tnal on the 18th, 7 
quarter sessions, 6th December, 39, stand for nex 
criminal session, 13, for discharge, 3, consideration 
19—total, 81. Tnmed on the 18th, 7, convicted 
cattle stealing, 2, robbery and 1eceiving, death re 
corded, 4, acquitted, 1—total, 7. 

“ The picture presented was one of the most painfu 
description it would appear, to one who could look 
down upon the community, as if the main business o! 
all were the commission of crime and the punishment 0 
it, as if the whole colony were continually in moti! 
towards the several courts of justice, and the most 
painful reflection of all must be, that so many capita 
sentences and the execution of them have not har 
the effect of preventing crime by way of example 

“In his (judge Burton’s) opinion, one grand caus: 
of such a state of things was, an overwhelmin 
defect of religious say in this community , 
prnerple which he considered as the polar star t 
guide a man in all his conduct, and without whiel 
none other would prevent him from cnme But tha 
he might not be said to make so grave a charge upo 
hght foundations, he would instance the crimes o 
violence, the murders, the manslaughters in drunker 
revels, the perjuries, the false witnesses from motive! 
of revenge or reward, which in the proceedings before 
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am had been oven to light. Many instances 
pon his notes of evidence im cases tried before him, 
had brought him to the conclusion that there 1s an 
verwhelming defect of rehgious prinuple m this 
ad 
“ He could not but acknowledge there was a defi- 
iency of religious mstruction in the colony There 
was not that number of religious teachers its extent 
nd population requred He did not intend to im- 
sute blame to any one mdividually But when he 
imputed a want of rehgious principle, he looked 
around to see whether there was an adequacy o 
‘eligious instruction in order to pomt their attention 
o this circumstance, so that if they found a defi- 
siency, they might call upon the proper authorities to 
goake such an addition as necessity required There 
were at present only thirty such persons for the whole 
of this scattered population, independent of a few 
whom the charity of societies in England had sup- 
yhed—a number too scanty to admit of any being 
pared for the penal settlLments It had been his 
‘ot to visit one of those penal settlements ‘lo see 
hem herding together without any chance of im- 
srovement, without any religious instruction was 
sainful in the extreme One man particularly had 
ybserved, in a manner which drew tcars from his 
2yes and wrung his heart when he was placcd before 
him for sentence, ‘ Let a man be what he will when 
he comes here, he 1s soon as bad as the rest, a man’s 
heart 1s taken from him, and there 1s given to him 
fhe heart of a beast’ He did not impute blame 
O any one, and he trusted no such motives would be 
ascribed to him, but in a question of such vital um- 
portance, which involved not only the present but the 
ultimate welfare and security of the colony, all were 
interested, and it was the duty of every one to 
do what he could to ameliorate, if possible, its present 
condition He only stated the fact, and lamentcd it 
“He felt, however, bound to say, that masters 
of convicts were not sufhciently attentive to the 
morals of their men, defective as our means of reh 
gious instruction might be, 1t had been proved before 
him, that highly respectable persons, residing nea to 
a church in the same town, and within a few miles, 
not only neglected to obhze them to attend thc 
chuich, but actually suffered them to spend the Lord’s 
day amidst scenes of drunkenness and debauchery 
Nor was that all It had been further proved that 
the Lord’s day, by some masters, was made a day of 
labour, and that some other day was allowed to them 
as an equivalent But what equivalent, he would 
ask, could a master give for the loss of that moral 
instruction which the secuiity of society required > 
There were, doubtless, many who, being under the 
necessitv of attending a distant service, could not 
take ther servants, but he would ask whether, m 
such situations, they did all which they could? He 
would ask, what was the example which had been set 
by them? What imstruction did they give them? 
It was in every man’s power to set an example of 
moral conduct, and observance of the Lord’s day, in 
his own person, and to gather his family and servants 
together for divine worship, whether a church was 
near or distant And he would farther beg to mm- 
press upon their minds, that they were not mm a 
situation to blame others for wart of moral instruc- 
tion so long as they did not avail themselves of such 
means as were already within their power He was 
sorry to say, that many of the worst crimes which 
had been brought under his notice were committed 
on the Lord’s day, and he was led to apprehend, that 
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there was a very general disregard and desecration 
of it. There toe other causes which led, in his 
opinion, to crime in this country. With respect 
to them there might be a difference of opinion; he 
could only say that he had formed his own; and 
as he was prepared to give it to the governor, he 
should be wanting in candour if he did not state 
it to them. 

“He had been induced, by what had been proved 
before him in that court, gravely to consider the 
question of convicts working in gangs out of irons, 
and felt convinced it was one of the most fruitful 
sources of crime to be found in the colony. He had 
before him a return, from which it appeared that the 
number of convicts at this time employed upon 


the roads 18 2,240, of whom 1,104 are out of ironséy 


and (he continued) when they, the jury, considered 
who these latter men were, and what they had been— 
placed under the guardianship of a convict overseer ; 
that they left their huts m any number, armed or 
unarmed as they pleased—in short, from the evi- 
dence he had upon his notes respecting the conduct 
of the road parties of the colony, 1t would appear 
that those establishments were like bee-hives, the 
inhabitants busily pourmg in and out, but with this 
difference—the one works by day, the other by night, 
the one goes forth to industry, the other to plunder 
To the carelessness or worse conduct of overseers, he 
did attribute a vast proportion of the burglanes and 
1obberies that were committed in the country dis- 
tricts. It had been proved mm a recent case, (he 
spoke from his notes), that a party of these men had 
committed a robbery, under such circumstances of 
aggravation, that sentence of death had been passed 
upon four of them. He must, however, say, that the 
settlers were themselves to blame for many of the 
crimes committed by convicts belonging to road 
parties They too frequently appear to have em- 
ployed these men in their leisure or working hours, 
or on a Sunday, paying them for their labour in 
money, which was spent in drink, and so prepared 
them for the commission of crimes. 

“He must press upon their attention, considcring 
the nature of the population of this colony—the fact 
that men are passing daily from one class to another—- 
what must be the effect upon those institutions, and 
of men passing from one class to another without 
moral improvement? To himself it appeared, that 1t 
must be the total corruption of them all In that 
point of view alone the subject was well worthy their 
grave attention. Free institutions could only be 
appreciated and enjoyed by the virtuous; coercion 
was for the depraved cnt a vicious people have 
never continued to be free. He stated, that he felt 
he need do no more to impress fipon all their minds 
the necessity there was for exercising all their influ- 
ence to procure the moral improvement of those 
persons who are committed to their trust, and their 
utmost ee and superimtendence over them to 
restrain them from crime, than draw their attention 
to the comparative numbers of the free and convicts 
™m this colony, and to the fact, that the tide of convict 
population still sets strongly here, whilst that of free 
emigration appears feebly to reach our shores He 
stated, that it appears from the census taken in Sep- 
tember, 1833, published m the next government 
Gazette after the 3lst December, 1833, that it was 
there estimated that there were in this colony—free 
males, above twelve years of age, 17,578; convict 
males, 21,845: and that he had been informed, that 
the number of free emigrants since arrived, up to 
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November, 1835, has been 2,800, of whom 900 are 
men, the rest being women and children; and that 
the number of convicts arrived since the same time 
has been 8,163, of whom 7,357 are males. He trusted 
they would take with them to their homes the facts 
he had stated, and the opinions he had expressed, 
and communicate them to their neighbours, so that 
each might judge for himself as to the justness of his 
views. ‘The facts themselves he had drawn from 
what had come before him in evidence, and as such 
he put them He sincerely aye they would have 
proper weight upon the minds of every one to whom 
they were stated; and that as he had taken this 
opportunity of mquiring, on his part, what he had 
done during the last three years, each one of them 
would also consider what he had been doing during 
the same period.” 


But not only did the judge on the bench 
warn his Majesty’s government of the spintual 
destitution of the colony, the archdeacon 
(Broughton) of New South Wales proceeded 
to Englana in 1834 for a similar purpose ; in 
February, 1835, this exemplary divine made a 
statement to the Christian Knowledge Society 
and to the Society for the Propagation of Chris- 
tian Knowledge, when £3,000 was immedi- 
ately placed at his disposal by the first-named 
society, and £1,000 by the latter. New 
South Wales was erected into a diocese, but 
bishop Broughton had the mortification of 
returning to the colony unaccompanied by a 
single clergyman, “owing to the refusal of 
his Majesty’s government to sanction any 
allowance towards the expense of the passage, 
or residence, or means of support of any 
additional clergymen” ‘This determination 
apparently arose, according to the first report 
of the Austrahan Diocesan Committee, from 
a prevailing impression that the mbhabitants 
of the colony were opposed or at least indif- 
ferent to an extension of the ordinances of 
the church of England, whereas the reverse 
was the case Although in some places the 
rites of religion were only performed monthly, 
in others half-yearly, and notwithstanding 
that the population had doubled between 
1829 and 1837, and become much more 
widely scattered over the country, only twc 
additional clergymen had been appointed 
from England. 

Public opinion was now, howeyer, strongly 
directed to the question of secondary punish- 
ments ; the mefficiency of transportation, as 
a preventive of crime, was powerfully urged 
by the archbishop of Dublin (Dr. Whately) 
and other eminent persons, and a very un- 
favourable feehng was created against New 
South Wales, both as a penal settlement and 
as a colony to which respectable emigrants 
might resort. In the years 1837 and 1838 
a select committee of the House of Commons 
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was therefore appointed to consider on this 
highly important subject, and although the 
evidence was to a great extent partial, yet 
many valuable facts were adduced deserving 
of record in a work of this nature. 

From the report of the transportation com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1838, 
it appears that “75,200 convicts have been 
transported to New South Wales since its 
settlement in 1787 :—on the average of the 
last five years, 3,544 offenders have been 
annually sent there; and the whole convict 
population of the colony in 1836 amounted 
to 25,254 men and 2,577 women, in all 
27,831. To Van Diemen’s Island 27,759 
convicts have been sent since the year 1817, 
the number annually transported there, on 
the average of the last five years, 1s 2,078, 
and the convict population m 1835 was 
14,914 men and 2,054 women. At Norfolk 
Island the number of convicts, most of whom 
had been retransported for offences com- 
mitted m New South Wales, was in 1837 
above 1,200.” 

The plan formerly adopted im reference to 
Australian convicts 1s thus described by the 


transportation committee of 18388 — 

“ After sentence of transportation has been passed, 
convicts are sent to the hulks or gaols, where they 
remain till the period of their departure arrives On 
board convict vessels the convicts are under the sole 
control of the surgeon-superintendent, who 1s fur- 
nished with instructions, as to his conduct, from the 
Admiral The precautions which have been taken 
against disease, and the better discipline now pre- 
served in these ships, have applied an effectual remedy 
to the physical evils of the long voyage to Australia, 
and prevented the mortality amongst the prisoners, 
Shieh prevailed to a fearful extent during the earlier 
periods of ane Hebe Little diminution, how- 
ever, has taken place in those moral evils, which seem 
to be the necessary consequences of the close contact 
and communication between so many criminals, both 
duaing the period of confinement previous to embarka- 
tion, and during the weariness of a long voyage 

‘«‘ As soon as a convict vessel reaches its place of des- 
tination, a report 1s made by the surgeon-superinten- 
dent tothe governor. A day 1s then appointed for the 
colonial secretary, or for his deputy, to go on board, to 
muster the convicts, and to hear their complaints if they 
haveanytomake Themale convicts are, subsequently, 
removed to the convict barracks; the females to the 

nitentiaries. In New South Wales, however, regu- 

ations have lately been established, by which, m most 
cases, female convicts are enabled to proceed at once 
from the ship to private service. It 1s the duty of an 
officer, called the principal superintendent of convicts, 
to classify the newly-arrived convicts; the greater 
portion of whom are distributed amongst the settlers 
as assigned servants; the remainder are either re- 
tained in the employment of the government, or some | 
few of them are sent to the penal settlements | 

‘In 1836 the number of assigned convicts im Van: 
Diemen’s Land was 6,475; m New South Wales in 
1835 the number was 20,207. In the earher periods | 
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of the colony of New South Wales the supply of 
convicts so much exceeded the demand for their ser- 
vices by the settlers, that the government used to 
grant certain indulgences to those settlers who were 
willing to maintain convicts. More recently, the de- 
mand has exceeded the supply; the obtaming convict 
labourers has become, therefore, to a certain degree 
a matter of favour, which has given rise to complaints 
of abuse in the distribution, especially of the more 
valuable convicts. All applications for convicts are 
now made to an officer, called the commissioner for 
the assignment of convict servants, who 1s guided in 
his distribution of them by certain government regu- 
lations Settlers, to whom convicts are assigned, are 
bound to send for them within a certaim period of 
time, and to pay the sum of £1 a head for the cloth- 
ing and bedding of each assigned convict. An as- 
signed convict is entitled to a fixed amount of food 
and clothing, consisting, in New South Wales, of 
12lbs of wheat, or of an equivalent in flour and 
maize meal, 7 lbs of mutton or beef, or 43.1bs of salt 

ork, 20z of salt, and 20z of soap weekly, two 

ocks or jackets, three shirts, two pair of trousers, 
three pair of shoes, and a hat or a cap, annually 
Each man 1s hkewise supphed with one good blanket, 
and a palliasse or wool mattress, which are considered 
the property of the master Any articles, which the 
master may supply beyond these, are voluntary indul- 
gences he allowance 1n Van Iemen’s Land differs 
im some particulars, and on the whole 1s more hberal 

“ Male assigned convicts may be classed under the 
various heads of field labourers, domestic servants, 
and mechanics the services of the last class being of 
more value than those of the two fprmer, are esti- 
mated in assignment as equal to those of two or more 
field labourers In the assignment of convicts scarcely 
any distinction 1s made either on account of the period 
of the sentence, or on account of the age, the cha- 
racter, or the nature of the offence of the convict. 
The previous occupation of a convict in this country 
mainly determines his condition in the penal colonies 
For instance, domestic servants, transported for any 
offence, are assigned as domestic servants in Austra- 
ha for the greater portion of such servants m those 
colonies, even 1n the establishments of the wealthiest 
classes, have hitherto been transported felons They 
are well fed, well clothed, and receive wages from 
£10 to £15 a year, and are as well treated in respec- 
table families, as simular descriptions of servants are 
in this country In many instances, masters have 
even carried to an illegal extent their indulgences to 
their convict servants 

“ Convicts who are mechanics are as well, 1f not bet 
ter, treated than those who are domestic servants 
for as every kind of skilled labour is very scarce in 
New South Wales, a convict who has been a black- 
smith, carpenter, mason, cooper, wheelwnght, or gar- 
dener, 18 a most valuable servant, worth three or foi 
ordinary convicts, he 1s eagerly sought after, and 
great interest 1s made to obtain him. As a mechanic 
can scarcely be compelled by punishment to exert his 
skill, 1t is for the interest of the master to conciliate 
his convict mechanic in order to induce him to work 
well, 1n too many cases this 1s effected by granting 
to the skilled convict various indulgences; by paying 
him wages, by allotting to him task-work, and by 
permitting him, after the performance of the task, to 
work on his own account, and, lastly, by conniving 
at, or overlooking, disorderly conduct, for the most 
skilful mechanics are generally the worst behaved 
and most drunken. 
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* The condition, however, of by far the most numer- 
ous class of convicts, those who are employed as 
shepherds or neatherds (of whom in 1837 there were 
above 8,000 in New South Wales), and in agriculture 
generally, is undoubtedly inferior to that of a convict 
who is either a domestic servant or a mechanic; they 
are, however, according to most of the witnesses, 
better fed than the generality of agricultural labourers 
in this country ; most masters either pay them wages 
in money, or give them, instead of money, tea, sugar, 
tobacco, spirits, and other trifling indulgences. 

‘On the whole, therefore, your committee may 
assert that, in the families of well-conducted and re- 
spectable settlers, the condition of assigned convicts 
is much the same as the condition of similar deserip- 
tions of servants in this country; but this 1s by no 
means the case in the establishments of all settlers As 
the lot of a slave depends upon the character of his mas- 
ter, so the condition of a convict depends upon the tem- 
perand disposition of the settler to whom he is assigned ” 

The act 5 Geo. IV., c. 84, gave the 
governor of a penal colony a property in the 
services of a transported offender for the 
period of his sentence, and authorized him 
to assign over such offender to any other 
person. There was a further power given to 
the governor by the act 30 Geo. ITI., c. 47, 
who, in the name of his Majesty, was autho- 
rized to remit absolutely or conditionally, 
the whole of the sentences of convicts; and 
the 9 Geo, IV., c. 83, empowered the 
governor to grant a temporary or partial 
remission of sentence; this power was limited 
by acts 2 & 3 Wm. IV., c. 62. 

By the system in force m New South Wales 
“tickets of leave,’ which enabled a convict 
to live free, and work on his own account, 
within a prescnbed district, (binding him to 
appear on Sundays before a magistrate), were 
granted to a seven-year convict, at the expi- 
ration of four years; for fourteen years at 
the end of six years, and for life at the end 
of eight years, unless his conduct during 
these penods had been very bad. These 
tickets of leaye were hable to be cancelled, 
if the holder committed any offence for 
which he was punishable by a magistrate ; 
and the effects of the system are thus re- 
corded in the report of the committee of the 
House of Commons in 1838, p. xvi. :— 

“‘ This a pee on the whole has a very useful 
effect, as it holds out hope to a convict if he behave 
well, and is liable to be reassumed in case of miscon- 
duct. Ticket-of-leave men find no difficulty in ob- 
taining work at high wages; and having acquired 
experience in the colony, they are frequently preferred 
to lately-arrived emigrants They fill many situations 
of trust in both colonies; such, for instance, as con- 
stables in the police, overseers of road-parties and 
chain-gangs ; the better educated have been employed 
as superintendents of estates, as clerks to bankers, to 
lawyers and to shopkeepers, and even as tutors in 

rivate families ; some have married free women, are 
in prosperous circumstances, and have even become 
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wealthy; and the real editor of one of the leading 
journals in the colony of New South Wales was a 
ticket-of-leave convict. 


Many of the “ticket-of-leave’’ men, or 
those who obtaimed conditional or local par- 
dons for long-contmued good conduct, or for 
useful services, acquired large fortunes; one, 
named Sam Terry, possessed, it 1s said, an 
income of £40,000 a year; I rode over a 
large estate belonging to him on the beauti- 
ful banks of the Nepean river, the greater 
part of which was under cultivation, growing 
wheat, barley, oats, maize, clover, peas, 
beans, and other valuable products; 1¢ had 
also extensive herds of fine cattle and flocks 
of sheep: but the habitation of the owner 
of this vast property—with wealth then esti- 
mated at a quarter of a milhon sterling— 
was mean in the extreme. He could not, I 
beheve, either read or wnte, but he had 
nevertheless a quickness of apprehension and 
a readiness in detectimg errors in the accounts 
of his overseers which was so remarkable, 
that, as was said of Hyder Ali (the father of 
Tippoo Sultan) who also could neither read 
nor write, no man attempted to deceive him. 

This and other mstances becommg known, 
transportation to “ Botany Bay” was deemed 
a very trifling punishment. The evidence lad 
before the House of Commons in 1837-8 
proved the reverse, and the committee thus 
condense that evidence :— 


“Your committee consider, that in the preceding 
pages they have fully established the fact, that trans- 
portation 18 not a simple punishment, but rather a 
series of punishments, embracing every degree of 
human sufferng, from the lowest, consisting of a 
slight restraint upon the freedom of action, to the 
highest, consisting of long and tedious torture ; and 
that the average amount of pain inflicted upon 
offenders, in consequence of a sentence of transpor- 
tation, 1s very considerable. The most important 
question, however, as to the efficacy of transportation 
as a punishment, 1s not with regard to the actual 
amount of pain inflicted, but the amount which 
those who are hkely to commit crime, believe to be 
infhcted Its proved, beyond a doubt, by the testi- 
mony of every witness best neque with the 
actual condition of convicts, and lkewise by nume- 
rous facts stated 1n the evidence, that most persons in 
this country, whether belonging to the criminal, popu- 
lation, or connected with the administration of Jus- 
tice, are ignorant of the real amount of suffermg 
inflicted upon a transported felon, and underrate the 
severity of the punishment of transportation Nor is 
this to be wondered at, when 1t 18 considered, that 
the penal colonies are 16,000 miles distant, and that 
the ignorant mass of the emminal population of this 
country are often misled by their evil 10ns to 
underrate the consequences of their evil deeds. On 
their arrival at the antipodes, they discover that they 
have been vously deceived by the accounts trans- 
mitted to them: and that their condition is a far m.-re 
painful one than they expected. For those convicts 
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who write to their friends an account of their own 
fate, are generally persons who have been fortunate 
in the lottery of punishment, and truly describe their 
lot in flattering terms; those, on the other hand, who 
really experience the evils of transportation, and are 
haunted with ‘a continual sense of degradation,’ are 
seldom inclined to narrate their sufferings except 
when they have powerful fmends from whom they 
may expect assistance Numerous instances, hke- 
wise, were mentioned of convicts, who, degraded and 
demoralized by their punishment, have, from feelings 
of anger and revenge, indulged in the malicious 
satisfaction of denying the efficacy of the law, and of 
braving those who had brought them to condemna- 
tion, by describing as pleasures the tortures they 
were enduring ; by affetting indifference for a punish- 
ment, which other criminals were actually committing 
murder and seeking death in order to avoid Thus 
it is proved by the most irrefragable testimony, that 
both those who are prosperous and those who are 
miserable, the drawers of prizes and the drawers of 
blanks in this strange lottery, influenced perhaps by 
that desire, common to human nature, of having 
companions and partakers whether of misery or of 
happiness, concur in tempting their frends in this 
country, by the most alluring descriptions, to come 
out and join them, thereby tending to diminish the 
little apprehension, if any, which is entertained by 
the lower orders for the punishment of transportation 

‘- Transportation. though chiefly dreaded as exile, 
undoubtedly is much more than exile, 1t 1s slavery as 
well; and the condition of the convict slave 1s fre- 
quently a very miserable one, but that condition is 
unknown, and cannot be made known for the phy- 
sical condition of a convict is generally better than 
that of an agricultural labourer, the former is, in 
most cases, better fed and better clothed than the 
latter, 1t 1s the restraint on freedom of action, the 
degradation of slavery, and the other moral evils, 
which chiefly constitute the pains of transportation, 
and of which no description can convey an adequate 
idea to that class in whom transportation ought to 
inspire terror ” 


A magistrate, generally himself a master 
of convicts, was authorized to imflict fifty 
lashes on a convict for “ drunkenness, disobe- 
dience of orders, neglect of work, absconding, 
abusive language to his master or overseer, 
or any other disorderly or dishonest conduct ” 
For these offences the convict might lke- 
wise be punished by imprisonment, solitary 
confinement, and labour im irons on the 
roads. In 1835, the number of convicts m 
the colony did not exceed 28,000, the num- 
ber of summary convictions for the year 
was 28,000; 1n one month, in 1833, the 
convicts flogged numbered 247, and the 
lashes administered were 9,874, which would 
give, for the year, 2,964 floggings, and 
108,000 lashes inflicted. The report of 1838 
is filled with horrible details of crimes and 
punishments, equally at variance with the 
general character of Enghshmen. 

The fearful extent to which corporal 
punishment was carned is shewn mm the 
following numenical return of flagellations 
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at Macquarie Harbour, for the years 1822, 
23, 724, 725, and ’26 — 
Inthe Number of Total Tash Total 
Prisoners Lash ace 
Years sentenced Sontaueed remitted ae 
1822 169 7,000 863 6,137 
1823 229 9,925 825 9,100 
1824 153 6,850 141 6,709 
1825 112 6,211 494 4.716 
1826 172 7,324 1,263 6,061 
Total 835 36,310 3,586 32,723 


Note —Settlement formed 3rd January, 1822, 70 male 
prisoners, 3lst December, 1822, 181 prisoners at the settle- 
ment —3lst December, 1823, 228 prisoners at the settlement 
—3lst December, 1824, 262 prsoners at the settlement — 
3lst December, 1825, 259 prisoners at the settlement —3lst 
December, 1826, 295 prisoners at the settlement 


Thirty-two thousand, seven hundred and 
Ewenty-three lashes inflicted in five years! 
On an average, nearly forty lashes to each 
of the prisoners; and, be it remembered, 
with a “ cat-o’-nine-tails,” with nine knots 
on each tail, and of a heavicr weight than 
any “cat”? used in the army or navy. 

The extreme severities exercised at Nor- 
folk Island—the penal dependency of New 
South Wales, were fearful, and the trans- 
portation committee of 1837-38, reported 
the evil effects of such a system in language 
which cannot be transferred to these pages. 
The committee add, that at the penal scttle- 
ments of Van Diemen’s Island, the severity 
of the system pursued is as great, if not 
greater, than that at Norfolk Island, and 
the culprits equally reckless, 1f not even 
more so—commiutting murder (to use the 
words of sir George Arthur), ‘1m order to 
enjoy the excitement of bemg sent up to 
Hobart Town for tnal, though aware that, 
m the ordmary course, they must be exe- 
cuted within a fortmght after arrival.” At 
one of these settlements, named Macquarie 
Harbour, (now abandoned) 116 convicts 
absconded, between 3rd January, 1822, and 
16th May, 1827; of these, seventy-six are 
supposed to have pershcd m the woods: 
one was hanged for murdering and eating 
his companion; two were shot by the mu- 
tary; eight are known to have been mur- 
dered, and six eaten by their companions, 
twenty-four escaped to the settled districts, 
thirteen of whom were hanged for bush- 
ranging, and two for murder—total, 101 out 
of 116. 

Perhaps no better illustration could be 
given of the manner in which the local 
government of New South Wales viewed the 
sabbath, more than half a century after the 
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foundation of the colony, than is contained ' 


/in the evidence before the House of Com- 
mons’ committee of February 
very reverend William Ullathorne, (p. 21), 
who says— 


“I visited a chain-gang, near Paramatta, on a 
Sunday, for the purpose of administering religious 
consolation, and when I came to the gang I found a 
series of boxes, and when the men were turned out, 
I was astonished to find the numbers that were turned 
out of each of those boxes; I could not have sup- 
posed that those boxes could have held such a 
number. J found that they were locked up there 
during the whole of the Sunday; likewtse during the 
tohole of the tume from sunset to sunrise On looking 
into those boxes, I found that there was a ledge on 
each side, and that the men were piled upon the 
ledges, apd others below on the floor, and I believe 
from the bringing together of such numbers of men, 
heated as they are and excited, the consequences are 
of a very immoral kind As [ left the colony, I put 
a question to a clergyman, who has had much expe- 
nence there, as to the space allowed to each convict 
in those boxes; the answer piven was, that the ave- 
rage was about eighteen inches each man, but that 
they varied considerably. Eighteen inches square °— 
Yes; there are two shelves, so that some are piled 
above, and some below. He stated to me at the 
same time, that in the hulks he believed it was not 
more than sixteen inches, and that they were so 
closely piled, some ten or fourteen being put in a 
small cell, that they had not room to he on their 
backs, and were obliged to he sidewise You have 
stated to the committee the condition of the male 
convicts ; what 1s the condition and conduct of the 
female convicts »—The conduct of the females 1s very 
bad indeed; indeed they are, I should say, more 
irreformable than the male convicts; when a woman 
18 bad, she is generally very bad ” 


By this herding together of criminals, the 
best were brought down to a level with the 
worst in disposition and corruption, and the 
finishing stroke was thereby given to the ter- 
rible system of severity only too frequently 
practised. Local magistrates bemg empowered 
to scourge the crimmals at will; a look, a 
word, caused the scourge to be immediately 
administered to the unhappy offender—who 
sought his revenge m the murder of his 
master or the overseer—in the burning of 
his house and farm-stacks, and in the pouson- 
ing of the cattle; or the delinquent fled to 
the wild districts, became a bushranger, 
and was soon captured, and executed on the 
scaffold. 

I saw and conversed with ten criminals in 
their condemned cells, on the eve of their 
execution. They had never heard the word 
of God preached since the penod of their 
childhood, some not even then; they had 
never entered a church or chapel in the 
colony, or attended a sabbath service; and 
they had fled to the bush because their backs 
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had been repeatedly bared to the bone b 
constant scourgings. Having witnessed, 
while serving in the army and in the navy, 
the disastrous effects of subjecting men to 
the degrading torture inflicted on brutes, I 
bear my humble testimony in support of the 
evidence adduced before the transportation 
committee, that this species of punishment 
has had a most disastrous effect. 

One passage mm the parliamentary evidence 
deserves record on this important subject: 
the witness (who had great experience on 
the subject) was asked the relative value of 
the mild or the coercive system. He rephed, 


“T believe that a system of coercion will never 
reform men; 1t my restrain them, from fear, so long 
as the coercion 1s suspended immediately over them, 
but I do not thmk that it can be at all productive of 
reform ; I always find that where there is severe coer- 
cion the pride of man mses up against that coercion, 
and that he hardens himself, and that it 1s generall 
his boast among those with whom he is associate 
that he can endure as long as his master can inflict. 
I do not think that the result of a severer system of 
coercion has been followed by a greater amount of 
reformation; and I think if the number of prisoners 
at present in Van Diemen’s Land undergoing punish- 
ment for new crimes in that country be inquired into, 
1t will be found that the result has not been to reform 
men I find that in the year 1835 the number of 
male convicts in Van Diemen’s Land was 15,724; of 
this number I found that 3,947 were undergoing 
punishment at that time for new crimes 1n the colony, 
that 1s to say, about one-fourth, whilst I find at the 
same period that 2,462 enjoyed the indulgence of 
tickets of leave, they are somewhat less than one- 
sixth Of females, I find, in 1835, that there were 
2,195, and of those 408 were in the house of correc- 
tion, that is to say, one-fifth, and that only 192, or 
one-tenth, had the indulgence of tickets of leave. 
think, when 1t 1s considered how long that system has 
been 1n operation, if the result had been to reform, 
the first effects which would naturally result, viz. the 
greater number that would be under punishment, 
ought to have passed away, and that there ought to 
have been found very few comparatively under punish- 
ment, but if the number under punishment in Van 
Diemen’s Land 1s compared to the number under 
punishment in New South Wales, I believe 1t will be 
found that the relative punishment is much greater 
in Van Diemen’s Land than in New South Wales It 
might be said that the greater number under punish- 
ment 1s only mm consequence of the system that a 
greater number of criminals are brought to punish- 
ment, and a smaller number escape, this certainly 
would be the case in the beginning of the system, but 
after the system had wrought for some years, if 1t had 
created reformation, there ought to have been a much 
less number under punishment. I would remark, 
likewise, with respect to the system of severity, that 
it tends in another way to induce bad conduct; when 
a prisoner finds himself so severely treated by his 
master, he will always be apt to imagine that in ano- 
ther situation he wil be much less severely treated 
he will consequently be induced to behave particu- 
larly ill, in order to be returned to the government 
I beleve it has been stated in the instructions to 
overseers of chain-gangs in Van Diemen’s Land, that 
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the prisoners are to be considered by them as under ' 


a sort of mental delirium; that they see all thin 
through a false medium; in such a case, I should 
suppose that the prisoners who are under a severe 


system of coercion, would imagine that their condi- 


tion could not possibly be worse, and the consequence 
would be that they would be induced to behave very 
ill, for the purpose of beg removed from the service 
of their masters. I believe it has been found by 
experience that severe coercion has been produc- 
tive of crimes of great magnitude ; the quantity of 
bushrangers in Van Diemen’s Land was at one time 
very great, and the number of executions was at one 
time extraordinarily reat; and I found crimes exist- 
mg in Van Diemen’s Land resulting indirectly from 
that severe system, of which I have known no cases 
in New South Wales; there have been cases where 
prisoners have been so coerced in Van Diemen’s Land 
that they have been determmed at any cost whatever 
to release themselves from it, they have broken from 
their confinement, and after plundering the cottages 
and making to the woods, finding that they could not 
dare to appear again, they have had recourse to can- 
nibalism for subsistence. I remember one particular 
case, which produced a great impression, when that 
coercive system was at its height at Macquarie Har- 
bour, eleven men broke away, and finding that the 
pa were in chase after them, they retired into the 
ush. 


To the credit of the colonists, be it said, 
that they lost no time m earnestly appeal- 
ing to the imperial government, as soon as 
the urgency of the matter was comprehended. 
A petition was transmitted to the House of 
Commons, in 1836, from six members of the 
Legislative Council, fifty-seven justices of the 
peace, four clergymen, five solicitors, 355 land- 
holders, merchants, and other colomsts, m 
which the petitioners stated, that although 
the colony presented an aspect of extra- 
ordinary and unexampled prosperty, the 
best interests of¢he community were threat- 
ened with serious danger, by the fearful 
increase of crime which had, of late years, 
taken place in the colony. The petitioners 
considered that the existing colonial law for 
the regulation of juries, by admitting per- 
sons to sit as jurors who had undergone 
punishment for crime, and were of bad 
repute, did not guard the admunistration of 
justice from sinister and contaminating influ 
ence, and that its natural effect was to 
encourage crime. New South Wales had 
not then an elective House of Assembly, 
and its Legislative Council, until 1842, was 
wholly nominated by the Crown; the colo 
nists, therefore, were almost entirely de 
pendent on the authorities in England for the 
regulation of their internal affairs, and con- 
sequently various other local grievances were 
laid before the House of Commons 1n their 
petition; themselves, however, taking th 
initiative in supplyimg their spiritual wants. 

VOL. I. 


In 1836, an act was unanimously passed 
ly the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, to promote the building of churches 
and chapels, and to provide for the mainte- 
nance of religion im the colony; and, in 
the language of the governor, Sir Richard 
Bourke, to Lord Glenelg, his Majesty’s 
secretary for the colomes, 14th September, 
1836, “the measure met with the sincere 
md grateful acquiescence of all classes of 
the community.” By this act, whenever 
a sum of not less than £300 was raised by 
private contribution, and apphed towards 
the building of a church or chapel, and a 
dwelhng for the mumister attached, the 
governor and council were authorized to 
issue a sum equal to that subscribed towards 
the church or chapel, and the building for 
the resident minister. The governor and 
council were also empowered to grant unto 
duly appoimted mmusters, salaries varying 
from £100 per annum for 100 adults, to 
£150 and £200 per annum for a resident 
population of 150 or 200 adults. There are 
other favourable provisions m the enactment 
which was applicable to the church of Eng- 
land, church of Scotland, and church of 
Rome. The colomsts also provided for the 
passage, from the Umted Kingdom to Aus- 
tralia, of ministers of the gospel of the three 
denominations named, at the rate of £100 
for single men, and £150 for those who 
were married, and twelve clergymen of the 
established church were immediately sent to 
New South Wales, under the recommenda- 
tion of the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel; twelve presbyterian munisters, 
under the recommendation of the General 
Assembly of the church of Scotland, and of 
the Synod of Ulster; and seven ministers of 
the church of Rome, recommended by the 
authorities of them church, were also sent 
out by government in 1837, conformable to 
the local enactment mn New South Wales in 
1836. Three German muissionanes of the 
Lutheran church were also, in 1837, sent to 
New South Wales, at the expense of the 
colomsts, who were to be employed in a 
mission for the religious mstruction of the 
aborigines. 

In order to carry out a general system of 
gratuitous education for the poorer classes 
of the community, the colomsts, in June, 
1837, defrayed the expenses of obtaming 
from England well-qualified and respectable 
schoolmasters and mistresses, to whom an 
allowance of £100 to £150 was granted 
and a salary of £150 a-year for a master, 
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£100 for his wife, and a small dwelling- 
house was allowed. Under these provisions, 
his Majesty’s government sent out, in 1837, 
sixteen teachers, carefully selected by the 
‘Glasgow Educational Society.” Six male, 
and four female teachers were sent by her 
Majesty’s government, for the education of 
poor Roman catholics, under the recom- 
mendation of the Rev. W. Ullathorne; and, 
from time to time, many ministers of the 
gospel and teachers have proceeded to New 
South Wales, whose expenses have been 
defrayed from the local revenue. 

In July, 1838, the evidence delivered 
before the transportation committee of the 
House of Commons, during the session of 
1837, reached New South Wales, and pro- 
duced “ very considerable sensation ;” and a 
petition, signed by “ sixty-seven magistrates, 
and above 500 mdividuals of great respec- 
tability,” was immediately presented to the 
governor, prayimg the appomtment of a 
committee of the Legislative Council, to 
inquire into the working of the system of 
transportation and assignment, with a view 
to counteract, as far as posuble, the evil 
impressions which might have been produced 
m England in respect to the social and 
moral condition of the colony. The Legis- 
lative Council, after protracted debates, nega- 
tived the prayer of the petition, from an 
apprehension that such an enquiry would 
tend to revive animosities m the colony 
which had happily, in a great degree, sub- 
sided ; but the Council expressed its opmions 
by a series of resolutions, to be laid before 
both houses of the Imperial Legislature; and 
for this purpose they were transmitted, with 
the entire approbation of the governor, to 
her Majesty’s secretary of state in the colo- 
nial department. It 1s an act of simple 
justice to place on record a declaration so 
highly creditable to the colony. 


‘‘ Resolved—tThat in the opinidn of this council, the 
numerous free emigrants of character and capital, in- 
cluding many officers of the army and navy, and East 
India Company’s service, who have settled in the colony 
with their families, together with a rising generation 
of native-born subjects, constitute a body of colonists, 
who, tn the exercise of the social and moral reiations 
of fe, are not inferior to the inhabitants of any other 

pendency of the Brith crown, and are su t to 
poh, Had a character of respectability upon the colony 
at e- 

as 5 Resolved—That the rapid and increasing ad 
vance of this colony, in the short of fifty years 
from its first establishment, in pind oameral and 
financial prosperity, proves indisputably the activity, 
the enterprise, and industry of the colonists, and is 
pa incompatible with the state of society repre- 
sented to exist here. . 


“6. Resolved—That the strong desire manifested 
by the colonists generally to obtain moral and reli- 
ous instruction, and the liberal contributions which 
ave been made from private funds towards this 
most essential object, abundantly testify that the 
advancement of virtue and religion amongst them 
is regarded with becoming solicitude. 
“7. Resolved—That if transportation and assign- 
ment have hitherto failed to produce all the good 
effects anticipated by their projectors, such failure 
may be traced to circumstances, many of which are 
no longer in existence, whilst others are in rapid pro- 
gress of amendment. Amongst the most prominent 
causes of failure may be adduced the absence, at the 
first establishment of the colony, of adequate relegrus 
and moral instruction, and the want of proper means 
of classification in the several gaols throughout the 
colony, as well as of a sufficient number of free emi- 
grants properly qualified to become the assignees of 
convicts, and to be entrusted with their management 
and control 

“8. Resolved—That the great extension which has 
latterly been afforded of moral and religrous mstruc- 
ton, the classification which may in future be made 
in the numerous gaols now in progress of erection, 
upon the most approved principles of inspection and 
separation, the more effectual punishment and classi- 
fication of offenders in ironed gangs, according to 
their improved system of management, the numerous 
free emigrants now eligible as the assignees of con- 
victs, and the accumulated experience of half a cen- 
tury, form a combination of circumstances which 
renders the colony better adapted, at the present, 
than at any former period, to carry into effect the 
praiseworthy intentions of the first founders of the 
system of transportation and assignment, which had 
no less for 1ts object reformation of character, than a 
just infliction of punishment. 

“9 Resolved—That 1n the opinion of this council, 
no system of penal discipline or secondary punish- 
ment will be found at once so cheap, so effective, and 
so reformatory, as that of well-regulated assignment, 
the good conduct of the convict, and his continuance 
at labour being so obviously the interest of the 
assignee, whilst the partial solifude and privations 
incidental to a pastoral or agricultural life in the 
remote districts of the colony, (which may be made 
the universal employment of convicts), by effectually 
breaking a connexion with companions and habits of 
vice, 18 better calculated than any other system to 
produce moral reformation, when accompanied 
adequate religrous wnstructron. 

“10 Resolved—That in the opinion of this council, 
many men who, previously to their conviction, had 
been brought up in habits of idleness and vice, have 
acquired, by means of assignment, not only habits of 
industry and labour, but the knowledge of a remune- 
rative employment, which, on becoming free, forms a 


oe inducement to continue in an honest course of 
e. 


The details respecting the ecclesiastical 
establishment, schools, and state of crime, 
which will be found in a subsequent chapter, 
prove the correctness of the assertions con- 
tained in the above resolutions of the Legis- 
lative Council. New South Wales is now as 
little tainted with vice or crime as any other 
colony of the British crown. 

At the commencement of 1889, the clergy- 
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men doing parochial duty in the colony under 
the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Australia 


(who was nominated in 1835) amounted to 
thirty-three. The number of Presbytenan 
clergymen was twenty-three; and of Roman 
catholic clergymen (including a bishop, nom1- 
nated in 1835) borne upon the ecclesiastical 
establishment, was twenty. The number of 
missionaries attached to the Wesleyan mus- 
sion was six; of baptist pastors five ; and there 
was besides one “ independent” munister. 
There were also several missionaries specially 
employed among the Aborigines. This affords 


a gratifying contrast to the state of the colony } 


a few years previous. The result of these men- 
torious exertions on the part of the colomsts, 
who bore the whole of the expense, was a 
rapid dimimution of crime, and a marked 
umprovement m the reigious demeanour and 
social condition of the whole population. 

In 1840, an order in Council was issued 
respecting the transportation of convicts, 
which recorded that by an act passed in the 
fifth year of the reign of king George the 
Fourth, his Majesty was empowered, by and 
with the advice of his privy council, from 
time to time to appomt any place beyond the 
seas, either within or without his Majesty’s 
dominions, to which felons under sentence of 
transportation should be conveyed. In pur- 
suance of the powers of this act, “ New 
South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and all 
islands adjacent thereto,’ were, on the 23rd 
June, 1824, appomted to be the places to 
which felons and others under sentence of 
transportation were to be conveyed By the 
above-named order in Council, 1t was decreed 
that from and after the Ist August, 1840, 
“ Van Diemen’s Land, Norfolk Island, and 
the islands adjacent to, and comprised within, 
the government of Van Diemen’s Land,” 
should mm future be the places to which felons 
and other offenders mm the United Kingdom 
be conveyed, under sentence or order of trans- 
portation. From that date transportation 
to New South Wales ceased. 

In August, 1838, the select committee of 
the House of Commons on transportation, 
recommended that “transportation to New 
South Wales, and to the settled districts of 
Van Diemen’s island, should be discon- 
tinued as soon as practicable.” The early 
adoption of this recommendation became 
essential to the well-being of the colony, 
from the large and increasing influx of 
convicts compared with the free immigrants. 
It will be seen by the accompanying table, 
that during the ten years ending 1834, the 


number of convicts transported to New South 

Wales was 28,983, while the emigrants from 

this country were only 7,585. 

Comparative Statement of the Number of Convicts 
arrived in New South Wales from 1825 to 1834, 

_and of Free Emigrants from 1829 to 1834 





Year. Enghsh Insh |Tot | Free Emigrants 
Male Fem Male Fem Male | Fem {Chil 1 

06 ek Le ie 

1826 679) -—— 1036 100 1815 

1827 1239) 342 846 160 2587 

1828 1589} 179 752 192 271 

1829 2008] 319 1163 174 3664 306 113 lt 564 

830 2096/ 128 685 316 3225 166 70 # £73) 309 

1881 1437] 206 692 298 32633, 185 98 174| 457 

1832 1810} 248 928 138 3119) 819 706 481 2006 

833 2719] 377 794 261 4151 838 1146 701 2885 

1834 1923) 284 781 178 38161 571 6596 397 1664 


Total|16264[2223 |8578 |1918 |28983/2886 [2729 [1971] 7685 


THE Grant AND SALE or Crown Lanps 
is intimately connected with the past and 
present state of New South Wales, and the 
subject has occupied the attention of states- 
men in England for twenty years, not 
merely as regards the amount of local 
revenue derivable from the sale of those 
lands, but as a means for the proportionate 
adjustment of land, labour, and capital, which, 
wisely used, may enable the government 
efficiently to promote emigration from the 
United Kingdom to those colonics in the 
temperate zone where British subjects can 
labour as at home, and obtam for that 
labour a more ample reward than could 
reasonably be expected im the crowded con- 
dition of the labour market in England. It 
may be necessary to premise, that there 1s 
httle difference of opimion as to the mjurious 
effects of granting large blocks of land to 
a few individuals, most persons agree in the 
advisability of the crown lands being sold 
m small sections, and put up for auction at 
a fixed mimmum price. The collision of 
opinion has reference chiefly to what that 
fixed mmimum price should be m the several 
colomes, or un the same colony in different 
stages of its progress 

In the History of the Colonies (vol. iv.), 
published in 1835, and m the Colonial Ma- 
gazine, I stated my regret at bemg unable 
to agree with the founders of the colony of 
South Australia, in their resolve to obtain 
the assent of her Majesty’s government to 
fix a minumum price of 12s. per acre on all 
public lands offered for sale by auction ; and, 
among other grounds, I differed with them, 
1st.—‘ By reason of the nature of the soil 
m Austraha, it bemg extremely difficult to 
find good land m large continuous tracts ; 
a rich fertile black mould of a few hundred 
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acres will sometimes be found suddenly in- 
terrupted by several thousand acres of a 
sandy scrubby ridge, far worse than Hamp- 
stead Heath.” 2nd.—‘“ A farmer could not 
afford 12s. per acre for the purchase of land, 
when 800 sheep would requre upwards of 
1,000 acres for pasturage.” 3rd.—‘ The 
principle of concentration which it was sought 
to establish, by causmg all land taken up to 
be cultivated, might be established, if the 
whole of Australia were like the fertile deltas 
of the Ganges or Nile; but that such was 
not the case, and Australia was better 
adapted for a pastoral than an agricultural 
eountry.” 4th.—‘ Too high a price for land 
would check emigration.” 5th.—‘ That the 
settlers would, of necessity, spread them- 
selves over the distant unoccupied lands with 
their flocks and herds—no government could 
control their proceedings—and an excessive 
dispersion of population, instead of concen- 
tration, would be the result.” How far this 
opinion has been verified, will be seen from 
the following abstract of the proceedings con- 
nected with the “land question” m New South 
Wales since the foundation of that settlement. 
In 1790 (13th February), captaim Phillip, 
then governor of New South Wales, m a 
letter to lord Sydney, recommended that 
grants of land, consisting of 500 to 1,000 
acres, should be given to such settlers as his 
Majesty’s government might send out to the 
colony; and, as the labour of clearing the 
ground of timber was very great, that each 
settler should have the services of twenty 
convicts allowed him, who should be sup- 
ported for two years from the public stores 
The inducements held out to officers and 
soldiers to become settlers, by grants of land, 
was strongly seconded by every possible en- 
couragement to turn farmers, m order to 
render the settlement independent of any 
foreign aid for the supply of the necessaries 
of life. For this end land was freely granted, 
though not im large sections, to all classes, free 
or bond, im or out of the public service, who 
appeared capable of cultivating it; and con- 
victs who thus exrted themselves received 
their freedom and a farm, as their reward. 
The civil and miltary officers obtained 
large tracts; but in 1818 an order was issued 
to the governor of New South Wales to dis- 
continue the practice of giving land to public 
officers whilst in the service; this regulation 
was afterwards relaxed, and public officers 
were placed on the same footing as settlers, 
in this respect, which appears to have been 
strongly advisable, otherwise, the greater 


part of the landed property of the colony 
would have been vested in the hands of 
emancipated convicts and their descendants, 
to the exclusion of the educated and higher 
classes of colonial society. Most of the civil 
and military officers invested their savings 
in land; many retired from the service o1 
the crown, and became extensive farmers 
and grazers, and some of the finest estates 
in New South Wales, which, both in the 
style of the mansions and the improvement 
of the land, would be an honour to any 
county m England, belong to the families of 
the civil, military, and naval officers who, in 
the early and suffering days of the colony, 
made it their home. 

Up to the year 1823, the governor of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Island 
had the power of granting land to free 
settlers, and (as a reward to good behaviour) 
to convicts. When a convict was pardoned, 
the governor gave, to each male, a grant of 
twenty acres; if married, twenty more; and 
to each child in the settlement, ten acres, 
free from all charge for ten years; after 
which, a quit-rent of sixpence for thirty 
acres was levied. To each free settler the 
governor could make grants of land to the 
same extent as to convicts, and grant them 
100 acres additional. The governor might 
make larger grants to both convicts and free 
settlers; but, for such grants, 1t was neces- 
sary to obtain the special approval of the 
secretary of state Not unfrequently, also, 
rations were allowed, from the public stores, 
to free settlers as well as to the emancipists, 
until they could raise sufficient food from 
the soul. The power vested in the governor 
was extensively exercised. Up to the year 
1810, the successtve governors of New South 
Wales had given to mdividuals, principally 
to settlers who had been convicts, 177,500 
acres, in grants seldom exceeding 100 acres ; 
and it must be acknowledged, that the 
colony was largely indebted to this class for 
the production of an annually-increasing 
quantity of food, which rendered the inha- 
bitants independent of foreign supplies. I 
visited many of the small farmers in the dis- 
tricts between the Hawkesbury river and 
Sydney, who had been pardoned by the 
several governors of New South Wales, or 
who, on completing their allotted period of 
servitude, had received free grants of land 
under 100 acres. In almost every instance 
I found industry, frugality, and order; in 
many, a deep regret for the sins of their 
youth, and an earnest desire that their chil- 
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dren should be trained in the path of reli- 


yany have relieved the treasury from a 


gion. The forest was being gradually cleared harge equal to £100,000, to be calculated 


around the log-huts; in various places the 
comfortable brick tenement had been raised, 
and the neat garden paled, while the full 
haggard and the lowing kine gave indica- 
tions of a comfortable homestead. The free 
grant of these small tracts of land has been 
the means, under Providence, of perma- 
nently reclaiming many a sinner from the 
errors of his ways: a piece of land—although 
covered with a dense forest—which he could 
call his own, converted him from an avowed 
enemy of society, into one of its most stre- 
nuous defenders; he found, by experience, 
that honesty was the best policy; and his 
children learnt, from the lps of their parents, 
to revere the laws and institutions of the 
country whose wise and merciful policy pro- 
duced such beneficial results. 

There can be no doubt that land was too 
freely granted in New South Wales. Up to 
the year 1823, persons emigrating from 
England took with them letters from the 
secretary of state to the governor, directing 
land to be granted to the mtending settler 
according to his means. Governor Mac- 
quarie fixed 2,000 acres as the maximum 
of grants, unless the secretary of state di- 
rected a larger quantity to be given. A 
number of grants were made of 10,000 to 
20,000 acres Mr. Potter Macqueen, then 
M.P., received a grant of 10,000 acres, and 
a reserve of 10,000; Mr. Hart Davis, then 
M.P., and Mr. H. Davis, jun , 15,000 each 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, the marquis of Shgo 
and Mr. J. Browne, 10,000 acres each 
with reserves of 10,000 more each, (See 
Parliamentary Commnittee evidence, 11th 
July, 1836.) No condition of residence was 
attached to these grants. 

In 1824 (1st October), an association 
termed the Australian Agricultural Company, 
received a free grant of one million acres, on 
the following conditions :—After five years 
a quit-rent of 14 per cent. on the land, tc 
be valued at ls. 6d. per acre—payment: 
every five years; power to redeem, on pay 
ment of twenty times the value of the quit 
rent to be redeemed; to employ a numbe 
of convicts equal to the number of free 
labourers; one free superintendent to every 
fifty convicts; no land to be alienated fo 
five years; quit-rent to be redeemed by th: 
employment of a certain number of convicts 
and the whole amount of quit-rent to be 
redeemed, if, within twenty years from thi 


| date of grant, it shall appear that the com 


it the rate of £20 for each convict supported 
uring @ year. 

From 1810 to 1822, during the adminis. 
tration of governor Macquane, 400,000 
acres were granted to free settlers and eman- 
cipists. From 1822 to 1831, when the plan 

if public sale was systematically mtroduced, 
the number of acres granted was about 
,386,250. Up to the 3lst December, 1834, 
he total number granted in the colony was 
4,163,353 acres. The conditions attached 
o these grants were vanous. According to 
fhe evidence of Mr. H. 8. Kelsey, of the 
solonial office, before the House of Com- 
mons’ committee of 1836, lands granted pre- 
nous to November, 1823, were hable, at 
he end of ten years, to a quit-rent of 2s 
or every 100 acres between November, 
1823, and May, 1825; at the end of five 
ears to a quit-rent of 15s. for every 100 
acres; and also, during the latter penod, 
ands sold were hable to a quit-rent of 2s, 
for every 100 acres; lands granted since 
May, 1825, were hable, at the end of seven 
years, to a quit-rent of 16s. 8d. per 100 acres, 
Very httle attention, however, was paid to 
the collection of the quit-rents. When in 
the colonial secretary’s office in New South 
Wales, I strongly urged the yearly collec- 
tion of these accumulatmg sums In 1832, 
the amount due for quit-rents was estimated 
at £16,552; in 1846, at £69,000. In some 
cases, twenty-five years’ quit-rent were due; 
in others, the arrears amounted to more 
than the value of the land. 

In 1824 regulations for grants of land in 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land 
were issued by her Majesty’s government, 
which announced that New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Island were to be divided 
mto counties, hundreds, and parishes, each 
parish to comprise an area of about twenty- 
five miles. A valuation to be made of all 
the lands in the colony, and an average 
price to be struck for each parish, All lands 
in the colony not hitherto granted to be p t 
up for sale at a price to be fixed by the said 
commissioners; the largest quantity to be 
sold to one individual, 9,600 acres; the lots 
to be put up for sale in quantities of three 
square miules—1,920 acres. Any purchaser 
who, withm ten years after his purchase, 
should, by the employment and maintenance 
of convicts, have relieved the public from 
a charge equal to ten times the amount of 
the purchase money, would have the pur- 
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chase money returned, but without interest. 
The saving to the public on each convict was 
estimated as equivalent to £16 per annum. 

No grants to be made without purchase, 
unless the governor were satisfied that the 
grantee h d both the power and the inten- 
tion of expending in the cultivation of the 
land a capital equal to half the estimated 
value of it, within seven years. The largest 
grant, without purchase, to be 2,560 acres ; 
the smallest, 320 acres. A quit-rent of five 
per cent. per acre upon the estimated value 
to be fixed upon the land granted without 
purchase. A nominal quit-rent of a pepper- 
corn to be made for lands purchased 1n fee- 
simple. Quit-rents not to be payable on 
grants for seven years; and in the redemp- 
tion of the quit-rent at twenty years’ pur- 
chase, the grantee to have credit for one- 
fifth part of the sum he might have saved to 
his Majesty’s government, by the em,!oy- 
ment and maintenance of convicts. 

In April, 1827, further mstructions were 
issued from the office of the secretary of 
state for the colomes, m Downing Street, 
respecting the terms upon which land would 
be granted m New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Island. Those terms corresponded 
with the foregoing, and 1t was stated, that 
persons who had obtamed leave to become 
purchasers were to send in sealed tenders 
for the land advertised to be sold, and the 
highest bidder, 1f approved by the governor, 
to become the propnetor. One-fourth of 
the value of the land, estimated at the time 
of the grant, to be expended in the cultiva- 
tion and improvement of the land, within 
seven years, under penalty of forfeiture 
The amount of capital which was to be a 
criterion of the quantity of land to be granted, 
was £500 for a square miule—640 acres. 

In 1828, Mr. Huskisson, then secretary 
of state for the colonies, laid before the Duke 
of Wellington, then first lord of the treasury, 
& proposition for the establishment of a 
metropohtan Colonial Land Board; the Duke 
assented, on condition that the board did 
not involve the revenues of the British ex- 
chequer in additional expense; to which 
Mr. Huskisson rephed, that it would, on the 
contrary, create an additional source of re- 
venue. Mr. Huskisson evidently had in 
view the system which had been for some 
years successfully adopted in the United 
States, of selhng the public lands at a mode- 
rate fixed price per acre ; formerly, the Ame- 
rican government put up their land at two 
dollars per acre; in 1820 the upset price 
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was fixed at one dollar and twenty-five cents 
per acre; it is now, I believe, only one dollar, 
equal to pence, per acre. The late Sir 
Wilmot Horton looked to the sale of the 
crown lands m the colonies as a means of 
raising a fund to promote emigration. 

In 1831 structions were issued under 
the royal sign manual (see p. 3, sess. paper of 
1831, No. 828), directing, that for the future, 
land should be put up for auction at a mini- 
mum upset price of 5s. per acre. These 
regulations came into operation in the middle 
of the year 1831. Under them, the system 
of reserving land for ecclesiastical purposes 
was abolished, and the church and school 
corporation of New South Wales (which, in 
1829, recerved 419,199 acres,) was dissolved. 
Simultaneously with the raismg the price of 
land to 5s per acre, all unoccupied lands 
within the prescribed limits were authorized 
to be let on lease, in conformity with the 
following instructions :— 

“ All crown lands within the prescribed hmits will, 
if appled for, be let by auction, in lots of one square 
mile, or 640 acres each, as nearly as practicable 
Persons desirous of renting such lands, will address 
themselves to the surveyor-general, taking care to 
describe accurately the situation of eac 
applied for The lands so 
tised for one month, and the lease of each lot for 
one year will then be put up to public auction No 
lot consisting of less than one square mile, or 640 
acres, will be let, except in special cases, which ma 
render expedient a departure from rule. Eac 
lot will be put up at a rent of 20s a-year, and the 
highest bidding (not less than that sum) will be 
accepted It 1s to be distinctly understood that thé 
lands so let will be open for purchase, and in the 
event of their being sold, must be surrendered by 
the lessee upon one month’s notice.” 

It was proposed during this year, by lord 
Howick (now earl Grey), then under secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, to apply the 
net revenue arising from the sale of lands 
mm New South Wales in encouraging female 
emigration; and during the years 1832—35 
there were sent to New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s Island 2,972 female emi- 
grants, at a cost of £42,070. 

During the years 1882, ’3, ’4, and ’5, the 
colonies began to form a prominent subject 
of public discussion; political agitation in 
England, distress in Ireland, and the rapid 
mcrease of population, had turned the atten- 
tion of thinking men to providing a perma- 
nent safety valve for the state by a system of 
continuous emigration from the United 

ingdom. 

In 1886 (10th June), a select committee 
of the House of Commons was appointed to 
enquire into the method of cheposing of 
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waste lands in the colonies ; but it is appa- 
rent from the lst of the committee, and the 
well known opinions of the witnesses ex- 
amined, that the evidence to be elinted was 
such as would be calculated to support a 
foregone conclusion. None of the members 
of the committee, except Mr. Roebuck, had 
ever been in any colony; the principal wit- 
nesses were Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield, 
and colonel Torrens, who were then engaged 
m the laudable effort to found the colony of 
South Austraha on self-supporting principles, 
but who I thmk erroneously endeavoured to 
support their policy by fixing a high price on 
land ; the sums thus received to be employed 
in conveying labour to the colony. None of 
the witnesses examined had ever been in 
Austraha; two (captain Wood and Mr 

Bryan) had been m Van Diemen’s island, 
—one (Mr. George Stephenson) had been 
in the United States, and one (Mr Burnly) 

in Trimdad. In the report of the committee 
(dated 10th August, 1836) 1t 1s stated, that 
since the year 1795 the sales of waste lands 
in the United States had produced the sum 
of £12,439,049, and that all land 1s offered 
for sale by auction at an upset price fixed by 
the legislature; the commuttee, however, 
omitted to state in their report that the price 
seldom exceeded 5s per acre. They recom- 
mended that the principle mtroduced by the 
Earl of Ripon’s regulations of 1831, namely, 
that land should be disposed of by auction at 
@ minimum upset price—should be affirmed 
by an act of the Legislature, in order to give 
this principle a character of permanency and 
stabihty which it did not then possess. But 
the committee abstamed from stating what 
that mimimum price should be, as it must 
vary according to the circumstances of each 
colony, and “ can only be determined in any 
one by the test of experience.” 

Mr. KE. G. Wakefield proposed before this 
parhamentary committee that a “ sufficient 
price” should be fixed on the colomal lands, 
but he dechned stating what that sufficient 
price ought to be. Colonel Torrens, who, as 
chief commissioner of the South Australian 
association, has carned out some of Mr. 
Wakeficld’s views, gave his opmion of the 
sufficient price” as at least 40s. an acre.. 

Mr. G. P. Scrope, M.P., m his valuable 
evidence before the committee (7th July, 
1836), stated that supposing the theory 
of Mr. E. G. Wakefield to be correct, the 
practical adoption of the theory would he 
checked at a very early pomt for the follow- 
ing reasons:—lIlst, Emigration would be 
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checked to New South Wales by demanding 
a price for land much exceeding the terms 
on which land of equal fertihty could be 
obtained in the United States. 2nd, That 
“a high price would prevent the colomsts 
obtaming land: they would be dnven to 
settle as squatters, and appropnate to them- 
selves the occupation or use for a certain 
period of the land denied them to purchase, 
except at an extravagant rate.” The argu- 
ments of Mr. Scrope, and the facts by which 
they were supported, successfully combated 
the vague theories put forth by Mr. Wakefield 
and colonel Torrens. He (Mr. Scrope) en- 
treated the committee to eschew Mr. Wake- 
field’s “leading principle” of colonization as 
founded on a fallacy, and dangerous, if at- 
tempted to be carried mto operation, to the 
very objects in view. he therefore urged them. 
to ‘adhere in the question of price to the 
safe and successful example of the United 
States ,”,—adding, that he wished to see all 
the crown lands disposed of after the Amer1- 
can system, at not less than a certam muni- 
mum price, and the entire proceeds of those 
sales to be appropriated to an immigration 
fund, to defray the gratuitous mtroduction 
of labourers from the mother country. 

In 1836 (12th October), after the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had closed 
its labours, colonel Torrens, as chairman of 
the South Austrahan commissioners, ad- 
dressed a letter to Lord Glenelg, his Majes- 
ty’s secretary of state for the colonies. object- 
ing to the price of 5s., or any lesser sum, 
per acre for land m New South Wales and. 
Port Philip, while 12s. was the mmumum 
price in South Australia, and urging that, 
the labourers sent to South Australia would 
quit that colony for New South Wales if 
such an mequality in the price of land con- 
timmued to exist in two adjomimng colonies. 
Mr. (now Sir James) Stephen mm an able reply 
to colonel Torrens, dated 27th October, 1836, 
stated on behalf of Lord Glenelg, that the 
persons who had embarked their property in 
South Austraha knew perfectly well that 5s. 
per acre was the upset price in the imme- 
diately adjacent colonies; that on these 
terms (comparatively so low) the inducements 
to occupy large portions of land without 
licence had been found irresistible; that the 
“responsibility of the colonists rested with 
themselves, who must have been prepared 
for the competition of unauthorized occu- 
pants of the soil on the surface of that vast 
continent, and that it was a danger not con- 
cealed from the colomsts at the very outset 
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of their enterprize.” It is evident from this 
letter that Mr. Stephen foresaw the injurious 
effects attendant on an endeavour to fix a 
high price for land in New South Wales. 
He stated that— 


“ For some his Maj vernment 

have steadfaatiy’ enfo Ped the ale whee Forbids the 

alienation of wild lands in New Holland except by 
sales at a public auction at a fixed minimum price; 

| but they have always perceived that circumstances 

| beyond their santeal: would fix that mimmmum at a 
lower point then that which would be selected, if the 
discretion of the government in this matter were 
absolutely free and unfettered. In the remoter part 
of the vast regions comprised within the range of the 
Australian colonies, the power of the law is unavoid- 
ably feeble when opposed by the predominant inclina- 
tions of any large body of oe prone in such a 
country unpopular regulations, unless supported by a 
force either of police or soldiery, irresistible and 
overwhelming, must become little more than a dead 
letter. 

“ Thus, in New South Wales, the squatters (to 
employ the vy ba pee local term) find in the hegh 
upset price of land some of those advantages which a 
smuggler wn other countrres derives from a high rate of 
duty ; their proceedings, instead of being condemned 
and opposed, are countenanced and supported by the 
society to which they belong, consequently an ex- 
tensive territory, at a distance from the seat of govern- 
ment, has been occupied by unauthorised settlers of 
all classes, by the wealthy not less than by the poor; 
and, in this systematic violation of the law, each class 
finds support and encouragement in the example and 
common terest of its various members. ith the 
most earnest desire to repress the growing evil, the 
local authorities have experienced the impossibility of 
making an effectual resistance to the general will” 


Lord Glenelg, therefore, through the 
under secretary of state, Mr. Stephen, ex- 
pressed his determination of not attempting 
to raise the price of land nm New South 
Wales to the rate at which theorists wished 
1t to be fixed at in South Australia; and 
stated that “even the fixed price of 5s. had 
afforded an irresistible temptation at Port 
Phillip to the unauthorised occupation of the 
soil; the governor (Sir R. Bourke) was con- 
sequently authorised to relax the rule of 
price at Port Phillip if he shoukd find it mdis- 
pensable to check the evil of the unlicensed 
occupation of the newly explored territory.” 

In 1837 (15th February) Lord Glenelg sent 
to Sir R. Bourke, then governor of New 
South Wales, the correspondence with 
colonel Torrens, and required a report how 
far the discretion of .the local government 
had been exercised in fixing a higher rate 
than 5s. per acre as the upset price of lands 
supposed to be of peculiar value. Sir RB. 
Bourke informed the secretary of state that 
in the first place the competition for land in 
the neighbourhood of Melbourne and Wil- 
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liams’ Town, Port Phillip, had caused the 
waste lands to be sold at a price which would 
prevent any further cause for alarm in the 
South Australian commissioners. With 
regard to New South Wales, the government 
rightly considered that competition at public 
sale would always determine the real value 
of any allotments, and that the competition 
which was rapidly increasing would become 
more active as the colony advanced in wealth 
and population. 

In support of his opinion the governor 
adduced the following table, showmg the 
average price of crown lands sold m the 
colony of New South Wales, for the five 
years ending the 31st December, 1836 :— 


Town Allotments, Other Land, 

Year | per Perch | per Acre 

s 4 s @ 
1832 2 10 6 0O 
1833 2 4 9 6 
1834 6 2 6 8 
1835 5 2 56 10 
1836 4 2 6 2 


The opimons of Sir Richard Bourke on 
this highly important subject, not only m 
reference to New South Wales, but to all 
colonies with waste lands, so clearly indicate 
the evils which have since ensued from a 
disregard of those arguments, urged with all 
the weight of local experience, and enforced 
by sound reasoning, that 1 am induced to 
give them at full length. In testimony of 
their practical value, Mr. Justice Therry, 
who had been nineteen years in New South 
Wales, stated in his evidence before the 
House of Lords, 9th June, 1848, that gover- 
nor Sir Richard Bourke, in the despatch of 
1837, “ anticipated the evils which have 
since resulted, and which would have been 
averted if the course he recommended had 
been abided by.” 

The governor thus reasoned :— 


“If it be objected that such an effective competition 
as I have described, arising from increased popula- 
tion and wealth, in itself indicates the propriety of 
raising the minimum price of 1837 over that of 1831, 
I would observe, that the crown lands now in the 
market form only a surplus; in many instances they 
may be justly called a refuse, consisting of lands 
which in past years were not saleable at any price, 
and were not sought after even as free ts. As 
improvement and population penetrate through the 
colony, such lands begin to acquire a value, and there 
is a stage in this process in which they are saleable at 
the present minimum price of 5s. By declining in 
future to dispose of them at this rate, it by no means 
follows that they will be sold at a higher. The result 
may be to retain them for an indefinite time unsold. 
Such a result, as your lordship appears fully aware, 
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is the more likely, or rather certain, in consequence 
of the alternative at the settler’s command of wan- 
dering without authority or restraint with his flocks 
and herds over the vast tracts of the intenor A 
facility in acquiring the actual propery of land at a 
low price is the safest check to this practice, and it 
may here be observed, that the unauthorised occupiers 
of remote crown lands do not wholly consist of small 
flock-owners of slender means, but of the agents and 
shepherds of the wealthiest colonists residing within 
the limits of location, who are continually balancing 
between the opposite motives presented by the cheap- 
ness of unauthorised occupation on the one hand, and 
the desire of adding to their permanent property in 
land on the other. The extent of their purchases at 
the government sales corresponds with the prevalence 
of the latter motive, and it 1s easy to see that its in- 
fluence must be weakened in proportion to the aug- 
mentation of the upset price 

“ But though I am convinced that in almost every 
case the present value of land 1s obtained by means 
of the competition excited by public sales, yet it 1s 
possible that an augmentation of the mimmum price 
would have the injurious effect of checking the 1mm:- 
gration of persons possessed of small capital desirous 
of establishing themselves upon land of their own 
There are very few new comers who possess sufficient 
means to purchase, at a price much above 5s, the 
large tract of land which in this country 1s absolutely 
necessary for even the commencement of an ordinary 
grazing establishment. Again, the inducements 
offered to retired officers to settle in the colony. by 
obtaining land at the minimum price, would be much 
diminished 1f that price were raised These officers, 
both as regards numbers and character, are no small 
acquisition to the rural population of the colony 

“ Apprehending, therefore, that to raise the upset 
price of crown lands would imtroduce much of the 
mischief I have represented, beheving also that the 
influence of competition 1s becoming daily a more 
certain safeguard against the sale of any land below 
its just value ; considering further the general impolicy 
of meddling without imperative necessity with any 
established system affecting so nearly the foundations 
of property, especially with one which has been found 
hitherto to operate so advantageously, I ar unable to 
recommend any change in the minimum price at 
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which crown lands are, under the present regulations, 
offered to sale by public auction in New South Wales.” 


In 1840 Lord John Russell, then her Ma- 
jesty’s secretary of state for the colonies, sent 
a despatch to Sir George Gipps, governor of 
New South Wales, contaming imstructions, 
dated 23rd May, 1840, under the royal sign 
manual, respecting the settlement and aliena- 
tion of waste lands im the colony New South 
Wales was to be divided into three districts, 
northern, middle, and southern. In the 
middle district, the mmimum upset price 
of land at public auction to be 12s per 
acre ; m the southern or Port Phillip district, 
all lands, in future, to be “ open to sale at 
one uniform price” of 20s. per acre, subject 
to a few qualifications. Lord J. Russell 
stated, that £1 an acre appeared a reason- 
able price, adverting to the proceeds of sales 
hitherto ; that 1t appeared to answer well in 
the neighbouring colony of South Austraha, 
and that it would probably be advisable to 
offer lots for sale im sections of 160 or 80 
acres ; town lots to be at the rate of £100 
per acre. 

In 1840 (10th December), Sir George 
Gipps, then governor of New South Wales, 
forwarded to Lord John Russell a “ Memo- 
randum on the Disposal of Lands in the 
Austrahan colomes,’”? m whch he assumed 
that 5s. per acre was decidedly too low, as a 
minimum price, although he acknowledged 
that the land seldom produced at auction 
more, and that there was a glut of land in 
the market at that rate. The governor 
stated that m 1839 the minimum price was 
raised to]2s. per acre, and he gave the general 
results as follows — 


Country Lands and Town 


Country Lands Town Allotments "‘Allotinenta 
eae Price A Price hores Pnice Sum 

Bere per Acre pam cad per Acre per Acre 
Ls ia £ RP €£ s a £ £ os a £ a 
Old Parts 18388 278,323 0 5 42 175,159185 3 26 17 7 4 3,228 278,509 0O 5 4 78,387 
of the 1839 198,198 0 8 12 80,836/231 0 22 29 0 11: 6,714 198,429 0 8 2° 87,550 
Colony 1840 94,878 013 1: 62,360 5138 1 25 69 3 72'35,518 95,391 1 0 + 97,878 
~ 1837 — —_ 87 3 20 81 5 84 7,142 88 81 65 8 7,142 
Port 1838 38,653 018 3 25,587 41 1 12213 11 74 8,826 38,694 017 + 34,414 
Philp 1839 38,283 1 16 11 61,102 65 1 8137 19 O 9,008 38,348 116 G62 l 10,110 
1840 82,729 1%211 136,367169 2 16|487 16 2 82,732 82,899 2 12 10 \219,100 


A great stimulus to the purchase of land 
was given in 1839-40, and *41, throughout 
Austraha generally, but more especially at 
Port Phillip ; 1t 1s not, therfore, surprising, 
that large sums were reahzed, both for town 
and country sections. In New South Wales, 
however, ths was not the case, for the 

vor. I 


quantity of country lard sold greatly dimin- 
ished, thus—1838, acres 278,323, at 5s. 43d. 
per acre = £75,159, 1840, acres 84,878, at 
13s 13d. per acre = £62,360. It was erron- 
eously supposed, that because land sold at 
12s., and, subsequently, at 20s. an acre, in 
South Australa, therefore the same price 
3 1 
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could be realized in New South Wales; but 
it was forgotten, that independent of delusion 
at home, and pecuhar circumstances, that a 
system of special surveys was mtroduced in 
South Austraha, whereby any person bind- 
ing himself to take 4,000 acres, might require 
a survey of 15,000, and out of this he mght 
select his portion m lots of not less than 
eighty acres; so that with such a privilege, 
he selected all the good and left the bad 
land. He might also make his selection of 
@ narrow stmp with water frontage, thus 
rendemng the back land unavailable for any 
one else. A gambhng system was also 
introduced, by giving to the purchasers of 
a certam number of acres, gratuitously, or 
almost gratuitously, a lottery or raffle ticket 
for a town or building allotment, which, m 
some places, was very valuable. Many per- 
sons, in England, who bought land im South 
Austraha during the penod of the “ land 
mania,” have never, to this day, received 
one shilling m return for their outlay. The 
memorandum of Sir George Gipps 1s well 
nigh unintelligible ; he condemns the system 
adopted im South Austraha, as a gambling 
speculation, depending on a throw of dice, 
he considers, that “ Australia is a pastoral 
country, and must remam such, for ages ,” 
that “scarcely one hundredth part of the 
land sold by the government in Australia, 1s 
ever purchased for the purpose of being 
cultivated ;’ and that “the enterprizing 
colonists who first drove sheep and cattle 
from New South Wales to South Australia, 
rescued that colony from ruin,” and yet, 
after an entire condemnation of the fallacies 
which were sedulously propagated respecting 
the “new principle,” and the “ sufficient 
price” at South Australia, Sir George Gipps 
appears to recommend to her Majesty’s 
ministers, in England, the raismg of the 
price of land m New South Wales, as a raw 
material, above 5s. per acre, 

In this memorandum the governor of New 
South Wales thus correctly described the 
character of the squatters, and the extent 
to which squatting was then carned on .— 

“A very large proportion of the land which is to 
form the new district of Port Phillip, 1s already in 
the licensed occupation of the squatters of New South 
Wales, a class Of I rsdhs whom it would be wrong 
to confound with those who bear the same name in 
America, and who are generally persons of mean 
repute and of small means, who have taken un- 
authorised possession of patches of land. Amongst 
the squatters of New South Wales are the wealthiest 
of the land, occupying, with the permission of 
government, thousands and tens of thousands of 
acres. Young men of good family and connexions 
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in ra ay officers of the army and navy, graduates 
of Oxford and Cambnidge, are also im no small num- 
ber amongst them. 

« At the end of 1839, the cattle ia areal beyond 
the boundaries was returned as follows, though 
probably the real slapbord was much greater: sheep, 
1,334,593 ; horned cattle, 371,699; horses, 7,088. 
The number of acres 1n cultivation was also returned 
as 7,287.” 

In 1841 (17th July), the Colomal Land 
and Emigration Commissioners (T. F. Elhott, 
esq. and the honourable E. E. Vilhers,) 
addressed a valuable letter to James Ste- 
phen, esq., under-secretary for the colonies, 
m which they stated that they could not 
agree in the recommendation of the South 
Australian committee, that the upset price 
of land should be at once raised in South 
Austraha and the other Australian colonies. 
The commissioners observe, that while they 
deem the price of land should be progres- 
sively mcreased, until the object of estab- 
hhshing a due proportion between the supply 
and demand for labour, and between the 
population and the extent of territory occu- 
pied by it, shall have been accomplished , 
yet, that the extent to which the price of 
land can be raised, has limits beyond which 
no authority will aval; and, that just as 
the smuggler places a limit beyond which 
the duties of customs cannot be increased, 
so the squatter would defeat an indefinite 
merease of the price of land; for, as soon 
as the consideration demanded by govern- 
ment for granting a title became extrava- 
gant, persons would prefer the course of 
taking land without a title, and bearing the 
risk 

In the annexed paragraph, the commis- 
sioners clearly foretold the disadvantageous 
results attending an increase of price above 
the 12s. then prevailing in New South 
Wales .— 

“It appears to us, that as to the possible effect of a 
low price in withdrawing persons from labouring for 
hire in the colony, there may be some misapprehen- 
sion as to the state of facts. In North Amenica, 
where lots were of small size, and their value was to 
be realised by force of human labour only, it 1s not 
questioned that too great a facility of acquiring land 
withdrew large numbers from the class of labourers 
But in the Australian colonies, where land requires 
to be in large quantities, for the principal use to 
which it is turned, and where also the profit to be 
derived from it depends not upon mere human toil, 
but upon the acquisition and rearing of stock, re- 
quiring a considerable further outlay of capital, it 
may well be doubted whether the same effect 1s to be 
apprehended. We certamly do not remember to 
have seen it mentioned in any official accounts from 
these colonies, that land has been acquired by per- 
sons in the condition and with the means of labourers , 
and Sir George Gipps, in the memorandum which 
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forms one of the papers now under consideration, 
mentions, that it is ‘rarely advantageous in any part 
of Austraha for a newly-arrived emigrant to become 
a proprietor of land, ances his capital 1s*considerable.’ 
This would seem to imply that the temptation held 
out by land to people of small means is not very con- 
siderable The truth, perhaps, is, that vartous other 
causes, besides the price of land, must govern the usual 
rate of wages. It is, we believe, generally under- 
stood, that where the capital which can be profitably 
used in employing labour 1s very large, m proportion 
to the number of Jabourers that can be obtained, 
wages will be high; and this will continue equally 
true, whatever might be the existing land regulations. 
We fear, therefore, that 1f we were to undertake pro- 
gressively to increase the price of land until labour 
should be abundant, and employment as much divided 
as in old countries, we might possibly extinguish the 
land sales before we should have reduced wages; 
that we might servously diminish the resources for 
producing the great staple of the Austrahan settlements, 
and perhaps have engendered an extensire system of 
unauthorized squatting. We feel the force of this 
apprehension the more, when we advert to the 
opinion of the committee, that after once a minimum 

rice has been declared, it ought not to admit of 
being lowered, except by an act of the British Par- 
hament.” 

In 1842, the system of sale by auction 
was resumed throughout the colony, at a 
minimum upset price of 12s per acre for 
country lands, with hberty to select portions 
not bid for at the upset price. 

In a speech delivered in Council by Sir 
George Gipps, the governor of New South 
Wales, on 9th September, 1842, he used 
these remarkable expressions -—“ I do not 
advocate the putting the squatter on a par 
with the purchaser of crown land, to do 
this, would be effectually to nullify all the 
regulations which have been introduced for 
the disposal or sale of land, smce land began 
to be of any value in the colony * * * 
So obviously does the squatting system act 
to prevent the sale of crown lands, that the 
late secretary of state, ma despatch which 
has been laid before the Council (dated 
20th June, 1840), pointed out the propriety 
of raising the price of a hcence to depasture 
stock beyond the boundaries, to five or six 
times its present hmuit.” It must, however, 
be admitted, that when the government 
adopted the theory of raismg the price of 
land beyond its real value, the colony would, 
to a great extent, have been ruined, but for 
the squatters, whose exertions have increased 
the quantity of stock, and greatly multiphed 
the exportable produce of the settlement. 

In 1843, the minimum price was raised to 
twenty shillings per acre, by an act of the 
Tmperial Parhament, (5 and 6 Vict., cap. 36,) 
with liberty to select, at the upset price, 
country portions put up to auction and not 
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bid for, or on which the deposit had been 
forfeited. The land was offered for sale, in 
quantities of not less than a section, or one 
square mile = 640 acres. In 1843, a select 
committee of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales was appointed, to enquire into 
and report upon the upset price of land. 
In the same year, and in 1845, “immegra- 
tion reports”? were laid before the Council. 
In the resolutions and petitions of the 
Council, founded on these several reports, 
urgent protests were made against the con- 
tinuance of a pohcy which had been pro- 
ductive of the disastrous results of anni- 
hilating the land fund, and simultaneously 
depriving the colony of capital and labour, 
by which a senes of social revolutions, and 
an unparalleled depreciation in the value of 
property were, in a great measure, to be 
attmbuted. It was stated, in this year, that 
about 5,000,000 acres had then been ahen- 
ated from the crown in New South Wales; 
of these, about 3,500,000 acres had been 
granted, and about 1,000,000 acres had been 
sold, at a price of about 5s. per acre. 

By an order of her Majesty in Council, 
dated London, 9th March, 1847, the lands of 
New South Wales were divided mto three 
classes, according to their situation, to be 
denominated respectively—(1) the settled, 
(2) the wntermediate , and (2) the unsetiled 
districts The first comprised the settled 
and proclaimed counties of Ist January, 
1838, and the counties of Macquarie and 
Stanley, also lands within three miles dis- 
tance from any part of the sea coast, or two 
miles from certain parts of the mvers Gle- 
nelg, Clarence, and Richmond, or ten miles 
from the towns or townships of Portland, 
Alberton, Eden, Bathurst, Wellington, Mac- 
quarie, Ipswich, and a town at the head of 
the navigation of the Clarence nver. The 
second comprehended the counties to be 
proclaimed on or before 31st December, 
1848; and the ¢hzrd, all the other lands m 
the terntory of New South Wales. [In 
this enumeration, the references to Mel- 
bourne and the Port Philhp districts have 
been omitted, as this portion of Australia 1s 
to be formed into a distinct colony. ] 

Under this order, the governor is em- 
powered to grant leases or runs of land in 
the unsettled distncts, for any term not 
exceeding fourteen years’ duration, for pas- 
toral purposes, with permission for the lessee 
to cultivate so much of the land m the sad 
run as may be necessary to provide grain, 
hay, vegetables or fruit, to the amount 
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required for the use of the family and estab- 
hshment of the lessee, but not for sale or 
barter. The rent to be proportioned to the 
number of sheep or cattle which the run 
may be enabled to support; each run to 
be capable of carrying at least 4,000 sheep, 
or an equivalent number of cattle, and not 
in any case to be let at a lower rent than 
£10 per annum, to which £2 10s. per 
annum shall be added for every additional 
1,000 sheep, or equivalent number of cattle, 
which the run may be capable of carrying. 
A commissioner of crown lands to estimate 
the capabihties of the run. Dumng the 
continuance of the lease, no person but the 
lessee to be suffered to purchase any of the 
run; but he to be allowed to buy the whole, 
or portions of not less than 160 acres, at 
a price of not less than 20s per acre. On 
the wntermedtate lands the governor may 
grant leases as above for not more than 
eight years, but at the end of each succes- 
sive year of the lease, these runs may be 
offered for public purchase, subject to six 
days’ notice to the lessee. In the settled 
districts the governor may issue grants or 
depasturing leases for one year, without 
interference as to time of disposal of said 
lands by sale or lease. 

In 1847 (11th September), a select com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales on immzgration, stated, that 
“the land fund—the source from whence 
any amount of expenditure meurred im 1m- 
migration might have been defrayed, has 
been annihilated, mm consequence of the 
determination to carry out the system of 
Mr. E. G. Wakefield , and the remonstrances 
of the colony agaist this rumous system 


have been unheeded or misunderstood.” 
The committee state, that— 

“For a series of years the growth of the colony 
was uniform, progressive, and uninterrupted. From 
1833 to 1840, the sum realized by the sale of the 
waste lands was upwards of £1,000,000, and by the 
expenditure of this amount 80,000 souls were intro- 
duced. Under this system, the population became 
more than doubled 1n a period of eight vears. In 
1839, 1t was the policy of fhe imperial government to 
raise the upset minimum price of land from 5s to 12s., 
and subsequently to £1 an acre This act may be 
regarded as one chief cause of the disasters with 
which the colony has since been visited, and of its 
present depressed condition From £300,000 a-year 
the land revenue fell to £8,000, and immigration 
ceased; the sources from whence it had been de- 
frayed, having been thus suddenly arrested.” 


In 1847 (23rd July), a select committee, 
consisting of ten members of the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales, was appointed 
to inquire into and report upon what ought 
to be the minimum upset price or pnces of 
land im the various counties and distncts of 
New South Wales. On 27th September, 
1847, the coremittee made a report, of which 
the following 1s an abstract. All the wmt- 
nesses examined, whether favourable or un- 
favourable to the maimtenance of a high 
minimum price, agreed that 20s. does not 
in any degree represent the exchangeable 
value of an acre of land m New South Wales, 
and that, therefore, the declaration of the 
Imperial Parhament, that land shall not be 
sold till 1t realiscs £1 per acre, 1s a declara- 
tion that land shall not be sold until it 
realise more than it 1s worth, or, m other 
words, that except m particular mstances, 
land shall not be sold at all In confir- 
mation of this statement, the followmg table 
is adduced — 


Prwes of Crown Lands and Quantities Sold from 1837 to 1846, both wnchisive 








Year, | 58 per acre, | 12s peracre,| 20s per acre, PP aGs Ob Pie Per Rete Shove, Bi Fr aan peasers for 
eouney County Pouniey Town Country in Acres S Lands sold 
1837 368,483 — — 212 — — 368,695 | £121,962 
1838 315,059 — — 228 30 — 315,318 128,865 
1839 249,896 30,218 2,664 2,785 301 — 285,915 166,713 
1840 68,873 111,720 2,058 5,525 1,291 — 189,468 324,072 
16,430 3,310 248 153 66,199 86,341 92,636 
4,898 1,340 170 471 15,023 21,903 18,312 
616 3,205 157 717 121 4,817 12,205 
— 3,822 245 190 — 4,259 9,174 
—_ 4,440 1,754 945 — 7,267 18,025 
103 2,841 282 3,791 — 7,018 27,700 
Be ibs lb - » Noj| detailed | returns. ae ~3 i 2 ee 
Total 1,002,440 163,985 23,683 11,611 7 942 81,343 | 1,291,006 | £919,669 


Note —Roods and Perches, and Shillin,, and Pence are excluded 
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From the foregoing table the committee | 
adduced the facts— 


“ That the sum realised by sales of land in 1846 is 
less by £3,000 than one-fourth of the sum realised 
from the same source mn 1837 It will also be ob- 
served, that in the five years which have elapsed since 
the raising of the mmimum a es to £1 an acre, the 
whole sum realised by land sales 1s not quite £80,000, 
or two-thirds of the sum realised in the single average 
year 1837; and the whole number of acres sold about 
45,000, or less than one-eighth of the number sold in 
1837. The result is more strange, when it 1s ob- 
served, that in 1837 the population of the colony 
amounted to 85,000 persons, while, in 1846, the 

opulation amounted to upwards to 196,000 Thus 
by unwise legislation has thie permanent settlement 
been retarded in proportion as the demand for 1t has 
increased , and thus is the fallacy, that land can be 
made saleable at this price by the introduction of 

opulation, practically refuted But it has been said 
by Sir George Gupps, that it 18 to the isolvency, 
which was unfortunately so general a few years ago, 
and not to the high minimum price, that the cessa- 
tion of land sales 1s to be attributed It so, we may 
expect to find the same pore yans influence extended 
to ail markets as well as the land market The com- 
parison of 1837 with 1846 will completely show the 
fallacy of this suggestion. In 1837 the value of ex- 
ports from the colony was £760,000 In 1846 the 
value was £1,481,000, or nearly double In 1837 
the ships entered inwards were 400, of the burden of 
80,000 tons In 1846 the ships entered inwards were 
767, of the burden of 141,000 tons In 1837 the 
proceeds of sales by auction were £321,000, in 1846, 
£414,000 In 1837 the coin in the treasury, military 
chest, and banks, was £427,000, in 1846, £827,000 
Thus, while our exports, our shipping, our circulating 
medium, and our population have doubled, while the 
proceeds of sales by auction have increased one- 
fourth, the proceeds of sales of land have decreased 
by more than three-fourths.” 


The mference deduced from these facts by 
the committee 1s that while— 


“The producer of colomal exports 1s content to 
sell his commodity at the price which it will bring, 
the shipowner looks only for the current rate of 
freight, the importation of capital 1s regulated by 
the rate of exchange; but the government, the great 
proprietor of land, refuses to regulate its dealings by 
these principles, repudiates the doctrine of supply and 
demand, and insists upon holding this commodity, of 
which it has practically the monopoly, till 1t realise a 
price, of obtaining which no practical man can see 
the probability or even the possibility Thus, while 
every other branch of industry 1s carried on with the 
greatest activity and success, the settlement of the 
country, to which they ought all to be considered as 
subsidiary, stands still, and the mind 1s astonished by 
the anomalous spectacle of a colony active, enter- 
prising, and energetic in all things, except the one 
alone for which it was founded—colonization. 

‘‘ Tt seems impossible to reconcile this system not 
only to any views of sound policy but to any policy 
at all. If the government regard these lands as a 
mere vehicle of revenue, as the means of raising the 
largest possible sum, narrow and unstatesman-hke as 
such a view may be, this 1s not the way to carry 1t | 
out. The figures above quoted show that the price 1s 
so exorbitant, that every other element of wealth in 
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the country rl double and leave it still a virtual 
prohibition. How often this multiplying process 18 


to be repeated before the pressure of population and 
the increase of wealth will render these lands saleable 
at £1 an acre it 1s impossible to say, but to judge 
by the moor lands of aia. and the bogs of Ire- 
land, the period is yet extremely remote It must 
also be remembered, that even if the government 
should succeed in selling land at £1 an ucre twent 
years hence, for which now only 5s could be obtained, 
the government, allowing for compound interest at 
the rate of interest which money now commands in 
the colony, 1s considerably a loser, add to this, that 
by destroying the land fund, the government 1s not 
merely foregoing a revenue which would be cheerfully 
paid and easily collected, but 1t 1s destroying futme 
revenue by arresting the influx of that labour from 
which land derives so much of its value It 1s not 
merely refusing to sell a commodity, but it 1s depre- 
ciating that commodity for ever The supply of land 
which may become saleable by the government 13, 
for all practical purposes, infinite. What quantity 
will become saleable, depends upon the increase of 
po ulation Government, theretore, as a mere dealer 
in land, has a direct interest in sellang so much of it 
as will keep the tide of population continually flowing 
towards its yet unsold possessions 

“It 1s also the interest of government to attract 
capital In this also it has signally oveneached itself 
The principle of a uni:forth fixed pmce contains in it 
this objection, that that price must be tolerably high, 
since upon it alone the government relies to protect 
its interests, but 1t has the countervailing advantages 
of certainty of amount and facility of operation The 
ere ae of sale by auction has not these advantages, 

ut 1t offers to the capitalist the attraction of reternng 
not to any arbitrary standard, but to fair competition 
to fix the value The government has rejected all 
that 1s attractive in each of these systems, and retained 
only what 1s repulsive Enough of the fixed price 1s 
retained to make the purchase: sure that he will not 
get the land cheap, enough of the principle of com- 
petition to make him uncertain whether he shall get 
it at all 

“ The facilities of steam and railway communica- 
tion are gradually drawing mankind together, and 
countries possessing wild lands for sale, are beginning 
to enter into competition with each other It 1s 
becoming daily more impossible to regard this as an 
isolated question In determining the price of land, 
the competition of other countries ought not to be 
left out of sight At the Cape of Good Hope land 
can be obtained for one-tenth, mn Canada for one- 
fourth, and, as it appears recently, in the United 
States, for one-forticth of the sum demanded for a 
lke quantity here In utter defiance of the prin- 
ciples of political economy, 1t 1s expected that persons 
will give for our poor and inaccessible land four, five, 
ten, or forty times the price at which nearer and more 
accessible land may be obtained It 1s assumed that 
one acie of land in Australia equals in value four in 
Canada, five in the United States, ten at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and forty in the territory recently ceded 
to the United States by the Chacktaw Indians Your 
committee apprehend, that as regards the greater 
part of the lands of this colony, it 1s perfectly imma- 
terial whether the minimum price fixed be £1 or £20 
an acre The former pre is shown, by reason and 
experience, to be utterly unattainable, and the latter 
1s NO more. 

‘‘ Your committee would wish to be undeistood as 
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by no means undervaluing the great cota de 
derived by the colony from pastoral pursuits, but 
they are desirous of expressing their opmion that 
the home government, by prohibiting the sale of 
land, has given an undue stimulus to those pursuits, 
and undue disco ement to agriculture and settled 
industry. The irokihiton of the purchase of land 
has aggravated that tendency to dispersion which it 
was designed to counteract. The true policy, in the 
opinion of your committee, is neither to stimulate nor 
check this tendency to dispersion, which is the 
natural precursor of that state of society in which the 
tendency to concentration amses Unhappily, the 
government has not observed this rule. In its anxiety 
to concentrate the population, it has placed a price 
on land which rendered 1t impossible for those who 
occupied it to occupy as purchasers The occupation 
has been conceded, the proprietorship has been with- 
held, and thus has the mdustry of the colony been 
forced into the channel most consistent with occu- 
pation without title, and the policy which ambitiously 
aimed at forcing the colonists prematurely to become 
villagers and agriculturists, has resulted in compelling 
them to become shepherds and herdsmen Had the 
prohibitory price thus imposed been the result of 
a sincere though mistaken conviction, your committee, 
while deprecating its impolicy, could not have mur- 
mured at its injustice. But it 1s now notorious in 
the colony, and can be proved by unquestionable 
evidence, that it was not with a view to the welfare 
of New South Wales, but of South Australia, that 
this obnoxious law was passed. Colonel Torrens and 
his brother commissioners, the founders of the South 
Australian colony, felt that 1t would be impossible to 
obtain £1 an acre for land there, while land of the 
same quality could be obtained at 5s an acre here 
They felt that whatever were the merits of their 
scheme, 1t would not bear the test of the free-trade 
principle of competition, and they sacrificed, without 
remorse or hesitation, the present and actual interests 
of the older colony, to the future, and, as it has 
turned out, visionary prospects of the younger Thus 
it happens, that 200,000 persons are impoverished, 
that their interests may not stand in the way of the 
imaginary interests of 25,000 , and while colony after 
colony has been emancipated from the £1 an acre 
system, New South Wales has been unable to obtain 
her deliverance, precisely because, to her, that deliver- 
ance would be most valuable. Van Diemen’s Land 
is of too small extent—New Zealand 1s too distant— 
to umpair, by their competition, the working of the 
£1 an acre system in South Australia If the land 
of New South Wales were nich, the continuance of 
the price would be a matter of indifference, if the 
land were small in quantity, the reduction of the 
price would be unimportant, it 1s the great quant: 
and poor quality of the land—the very causes whic 
render the high price ruinous to New South Wales— 
that constitute its principal attractions in the eyes of 
the South Australian commissioners.” 


From a return made to government, up 
to June 30th, 1836, it appears that the land 
comprised within the then nineteen counties 
of the colony, was upwards of 25,000,000 
acres, of which only about 5,000,000 acres 
had been alienated ; showing that there was, 
consequently, abundance still left within the 
settled districts for cultivation, if required. 
The best lands had been selected by those 


who received grants, the next best put up 
to sale by government at 5s. an acre; after 
selections had been made for several years 
at this price, the third best were offered at 
12s. an acre; and, finally, the refuse or 
remainder of these grants and sales was put 
up for sale by auction at 20s. per acre. 
(Evidence before Legislative Council, 14th 
August, 1847.) 

After these forcible arguments, the Legis- 
lative Council committee proceed to show, 
with a warmth which is, perhaps, only too 
excusable, that it would have been happy 
for the colony, if the ruin of her land fund 

the dispersion of her people—the stoppage 
of immigration—and the dissemination of a 
just spirit of discontent, had been the only 
results of this high mmimum price. A 
party arose in the colony, a class termed 
“ squatters,” who, forbidden by the pohcy 
of the government to buy land, were forced 
to occupy it, and did so, under the authority 
of the government, on a lease of 1d. per 
acre, until the lands thus occupied were 
purchased at £1 per acre. Hence, the 
squatters — men of intelligence, education, 
property, and good family in England, who 
had made New South Wales ther home— 
began to feel that they had a vested mterest 
m1 mamtaming the prohibitory price, as a 
guarantee that their occupation would not 
be disturbed; the result 1s, that “ the land 
possessions of the British crown m New 
South Wales have been in a manner alen- 
ated”? The settlers object to the land- 
orders which authonse leasing at ld. per 
acre, because they confiscate the lands of 
the colony; the squatters approve of them, 
because they see no hmuit to the term of 
their occupation; under them, temporary 
occupation 1s consequently equivalent to per- 
manent alienation—thus the system has led 
to grants of land on the most lavish and 
extravagant scale By the process now 
im operation, it is alleged that all the de- 
sirable land within the nmeteen counties, 
and beyond the settled districts, viz., about 
1,800,000 acres, have been, in reality, 
bestowed on about 1,800 persons, at the rate 
of 100,000 acres per head, 1n a country where 
there is one inhabitant to every 100,000 
acres, and has coupled with this premature 
appropriation, a regulation prohibiting agri- 
culture Thus, it 1s asserted, dispersion 1s 
enforced; co-operation, the division of 
labour, religious and secular instruction, are 
all out of the question; landed property 18 
accumulated in the hands of a few to the 
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exclusion of the many; and the high mmi- 
mum price of land (20s. per acre) has 
operated as a bar to the natural and secure 
investment im the soil of the surplus capital 
of the colony, hazardous speculation has been 
consequently encouraged, and capital forced 
into other and less legitimate channels. The 
opponents of the high minimum price of 
land do not deny the benefits arising from 
the sale of waste lands; or that a sum of 
nearly £1,000,000 was raised by such sale 
in New South Wales, in ten years, whereby 
50,000 immigrants have been mtroduced 
mto the colony; but they contend, that 
of the gross proceeds of the land sales 
(£920,000), £835,000 were received during 
the first five years of the period, when the 
price of land was under 20s an acre, and 
but £85,000 during the second period of 
five years, when the mimimum price was 
20s. an acre; thus, 1f the sum raised from 
Jand has been the means of mtroducing 
50,000 1mmuigrants, 46,000 have been in- 
troduced by land put up under 20s an 
acre, and 4,000, only, by land put up at 
20s. an acre. In other words, had the price 
remained unaltered, the colomsts might have 
raised £2,000,000, instead of £1,000,000, 
and mtroduced 100,000 immigrants mstead 
of 50,000. It 1s im evidence, that no land 
has been purchased for grazimg purposes at 
20s. an acre; according to some witnesses, 
10s. per acre would be a fair price for arable, 
and 5s. per acre for grazing land. Accord- 
ing to Mr. De Sahs, 2s. 6d, and a rent 
equivalent to four per cent. would be a pro- 
per valuation. Mr. Ogilvy thinks Ils an 
acre sufficient. There 1s much land on 
which a rabbit could not feed, and 3s. an 
acre would be gladly received for 10,000 
acres in the county of Macquame. Many 
large tracts of a deep dark nech soi are 
covered with dense forests, which are not 
likely to be cleared for years to come. 

Mr. Justice Therry, 1n his evidence before 
the House of Lords (9th June, 1848), being 
asked to what he attributed the considerable 
falling off im the land sales of New South 
Wales, of late years, answered— 

“ Principally I should attribute it to the minimum 
price of land beg £1 an acre, and to the great 
extent to which, m consequence of thie price, the 
squatting system has extended, as well as to the grea‘ 
facility afforded for the occupation of land withou: 

urchase ; that naturally prevents the sale of land 
Tf & person can occupy and use land without buying 
it, and buying too at a price beyond its value, it 18 
plain he will not purchase it” 


The witness proceeded to say, that so far 
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from 20s upset price for land having a ten- 
dency to secure the concentration of the 
population, as was alleged would be the 
case, it had quite the contrary effect, and 
had promoted dispersion, by a system which 
operates as a prohibition upon the sale of 
and This experienced judge fully corro- 
borated the statements of the Legislative 
Council Committee, and asserted, that “the 
iquatters have an occupation which they 
consider as almost equivalent to the pro- 
prietorship of the soil: for all practical pur- 
poses, they have an ownership of the land 
almost as if they had purchased 1t” Four 
acres to one sheep, would entitle the squatter, 
having the smallest required number of 
sheep (4,000), to 16,000 acres of land, and 
it must be evident he could not afford to 
pay 20s. an acre, or £16,000, for mere pas- 
toral purposes. 

In 1848 (29th March), the governor 
issued regulations for the occupation of 
crown lands wethin the settled distracts, viz — 
First. That holders of purchased lands withm 
those districts may depasture stock on vacant 
crown lands immediately contiguous to their 
respective properties, but that they shall 
only possess a commonage mght, to be en- 
joyed alike by all the holders of adjacent 
purchased lands, and may not erect any hut 
or building, or clear, enclose, or cultivate 
any portion thereof. Second. That sections 
of not less than 640 acres will be let, with 
exclusive right, for one year, at a rent of not 
less than 10s. per section, for pastoral pur- 
poses only. Leases not assignable, or lands 
to be sublet. Wood, excepting cedar, may 
be cut for fencing stock-yards, for fire-bote, 
or domestic uses. Lands open to purchase 
under the ordmary regulations. lessee to 
receive a notice of one month The secre- 
tary of state for the colomes has authonzed 
the local government of New South Wales 
to raise a loan of £100,000 for emigration 
purposes, on the security of the land reve- 
nues of the colony, but declined to alter the 
upset price of 20s per acre for land. It is 
nghtly deemed that any alteration m price 
ought to apply to all the southern colonies ; 
and her Majesty’s government propose to 
leave the settlement of this question to the 
Umited Assembly of all the Australasian 
colomes. It will, however, be a very difficult 
matter, owing to the interests which have 
grown up under the present system. 

The quantity of land sold, and the pro- 
ceeds thence derived, in New South Wales 
and Port Philhp, and the amount derived 
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|from squatting licences, are thus shown | the settled districts, New South Wales, 











, Since 183] — £1,116; Port Phillip, £3883 = £1,549; 
without the settled districts, New South 
i. eae [es ot yey Squatung | Wales, £26,490; Port Philhp, £18,863 = 
= £45,353. 
| £ t The subjoined table shows by whom, and 
1831 2,597 — th d. th 
ieee sqiean rc we e period, the government of the colony 
| J833 29,001 24:956 _ was respectively admiustered since its foun- 
| 1834 91,399 41 484 = dation on the 26th January, 1788 :— 
| 18385 271,947 87,097 —_ 
; 1836 389,546 12%,049 3,680 From To 
183 0 4,780 es 
| U 370,376 117,583 69 Captain Arthur Philip,RN .|Jan 26, 1788|Dec 10, 1792 
1838 316,160 115,825 ,280 C 
= a aptain Francis Gross (Lt -Gov.)|Dec 11,1792/Dec 14, 1794 
| 1839 272,620 166,578 11,675 Captain Paterson, New South 
| 1840 189,787 317,251 13,300 ‘Wales Corps (Lieut -Gov ) }p ec 16,1794|Aug 6, 1795 
1841 85,776 93,387 15,701 Captain Hunter, R.N Aug 7,1795|Sept 27, 1800 
| 1842 10,673 19,444 16,255 Captain P G King, R.N . |Sept 28, 1800/Aug 12, 1806 
1843 5997 11.664 19.803 ‘| Captam W_Bhgh, RN Aug 13, 1806\Jan 26, 1808 
18 4.260 9.0 6 32.031 Major gen Lachlan Macquarie |jJan 1,1810/Dec 1, 1821 
44 126 016 , Major-gen SirT Brisbane,K C B|Dee 1, 1821|Nov 30, 1825 
1845 7,747 22,821 38,943 Colonel Stuart, 3rd Reg, or D 1. 1825 
1846 7,683 30,183 42,749 Buffs (Lieut -Gov ) ec 1, 1825|Dec 18, 1825 
1947 | 38,726 pai 45,075 | Gisonel Landecay,C B (Lt-Goe )|Oct 22; 1831|Dee 2" 1831 
olone indesay, -GOvV c ’ ec > 
be 21,480 41,919 46,905 Major gen Sir a Bourke,K C B|Dec 3,1831|Dec 5, 1837 
: Lieutenant-col Kennett Snod- Dec 


No returns 


| Jn 1848 the whole quantity of land sold 
in the New South Wales distnct was only 
3,472 acres, and the sale proceeds £7,384; 
in the Port Phillip district, 18,007 acres, 
proceeds, £24,030. The revenue derived 
from squatting hcences, in 1848, was—wzethin 
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grass (Lieut -Gov ) 6, 1837\|Feb 23, 1838 


Sir George Gipps 
Sir M C O’Connell 
Sir Charles Augustus Fitzroy 


Feb 24, 1838|July 10, 1846 
July 11, 1846|Aug 2, 1846 
Aug 3, — 

Note —Captain Bligh was suspended as Governor on the 
26th January, 1808,and from that period tothe 28th Decem- 
ber, 1809, the government was successively administered by 
heutenant-colonel G Johnstone, heutenant-colonel Foveaux, 
and colonel W Paterson, all of the New South Wales Corps, 

_ afterwards 102nd Regiment 








CHAPTER II. 
TOPOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL ASPECT, MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, AND HARBOURS, COUNTIES, 


| GEOLOGY, SOIL, MINERALOGY, CLIMATE, AND DISEASES. 


|New Sourn Waxes (so called by captain | Liverpool Range, in its northerly, and the 
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: Cook, from its fancied resemblance to the 
| South Wales of England,) occupies the 
eastern portion of the Austrahan continent , 
its northern and western Irmits are not yet 
' definitely assigned ; on the east it 1s bounded 
| by the South Pacific Ocean, and on the 
| south, by the province of Port Plulhp or 
Victoria. For the reason just mentioned, 
, it 1s at present impossible to state 1ts area. 
Physical Aspect, Mountains and Rivers.— 
The general features of the surveyed dis- 
tricts are alternate Inlls and valleys, moun- 
tains and plains. The “ mountain belt” of 
Austraha, already referred to (p. 370), is 
known in different parts of the province 
under distinct denominations, viz., as the 
Blue Mountains, in the vicinity of Sydney ; 
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Austrahan Alps, in its southerly extension. 
This lofty mdge, which runs nearly parallel 
to the coast, at a distance of thirty to fifty 
mules, separates the waters that flow towards 
the sea from those that have an inland 
course; its mean altitude is estimated, by 
Count Strzelecki, at 3,500 feet above the 
sea. The same accurate observer states the 
average fall of the coast or easterly rivers at 
forty-eight feet m every mile; the average 
slope produced by the transversal spurs 
bemg ninety-six feet ; and the average fall 
of the westerly waters, at nine feet in every 
mile ; that of the country within seventy- 
two miles from the crest of the dividing 
range being twenty feet. The intervening 
space between the mountains and the sea is 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE COAST OR DIVIDING RANGE. 


occupied by a gently undulating surface, 
mtersected by water-courses ; in some places 
well wooded, in others covered with dense 
scrub, and gradually rising to the westward 
in groups of isolated hulls, or small and 
broken ranges, branching out from the ridge 
of high land, which, windmg from north- 
east to south-west, forms a continuous and 
clearly defined hne visible against the honzon 
as far as the eye can reach. In 30° S. lat. 
this cham divides the sources of the mver 
Peel, running to the westward, from those 
of the Hastings, flowing north-east, towards 
Port Macquane; further to the south, one 
of its eastern spurs separates the nver Man- 
ning from the nver Hunter, after which, 
assuming a westerly direction, it divides in 
its windings the tributaries of the Hunter 
from those of the Peel. This portion of the 
chain, distinguished by the name of Liver- 
pool range, is crowned by several peaks of 
greenstone, whose bare and unshapen tops 
attain an elevation of 4,700 feet From 
two of these, Mount Oxley and Mount 
M‘Arthur, the view 1s extensive and very 
pleasing; to the westward of them, at the 
point were it divides the mver Goulbourn 
from the Talbrager, the chain turns sud- 
denly to the south-east, but resumes its 
south-westerly direction at a locality ren- 
dered remarkable by the peaks of Coricudgy 
and Payan, and the sources of the Colo and 
Cudgegong. At Cullenbullen the cham 1s 
granitic, and throws off a remarkable ba- 
saltic spur to the eastward, whose numerous 
and intricate ramifications render the Blue 
Mountams so difficult to explore, and even 
to approach. Mounts Adine, Clarence, King 
George, and Tomah, crown the northern 
and loftier branch ; mounts Hay and King’s 
table land, the southern. “ Between these 
ranges,” says Count Strzelecki, “ he yawn- 
ing chasms, deep winding gorges and fright- 
ful precipices. Narrow, gloomy, and pro- 
found, these stupendous rents in the bosom 
of the earth are mclosed between gigantic 
walls of sandstone rock—sometimes receding 
from, and sometimes frightfully overhanging 
the dark bed of the ravime, and its black 
silent eddies, or its foaming torrents o 
water.” “ Everywhere,’ he adds, “ the 
deep recess 18 full of danger, and the issue 
almost impracticable. At the foot of Mount 
Hay, the mver Grose flows through a sand 
stone ravine, the perpendicular depth o 
which is 1,500 feet.” To -return to thi 
main range—at the part from whence thi 
spur branches out, 1t 1s composed of senite 
vou. I 
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md granite; thence extending for a few 
miles to the south-west, 1t gives rise to 
Cox’s river, and forms the Walerawang and 
“lwyd valleys; it then takes a south-east 
rection, and is known by the name of the 
Honeysuckle range; the mean elevation of 
ts crest 1s 4,050 feet; twenty-five miles 
beyond, bending again to the south-west, 
it mses to 4,500 feet, 1ts character alters, 
and the eye rests on naked senitic peaks, 
mstead of mchly wooded greenstone sum- 
mits. A spur shoots off to the northward, 
which, im its windings, separates the river 
Macquarie from the “Abercrombie, while the 
shain itself becomes lower, less precipitous, 
and more wooded. At Mount Fitton, about 
ihe source of the Wollondilly, and at the 
head of Lake George, this character agam 
somewhat alters. At the last named locality, 

westerly spur, composed alternately of ser- 
pentine and porphynies, divides the trbu- 
aries of the Murrumbidgee from those of 
‘he Lachlan, winding its way through a very 
broken country. Further on, beyond Lake 
Bathurst, another branch stretches to the 
north-east, but the cham continues its 
southerly course for about sixty miles; then 
changing again to south-west, it assumes 
. bolder aspect, 1ts greenstone and sienitic 
‘rest at times resembling Alpme table-land ; 
and others, msing in clearly defined and denti- 
form summits, capped here and there by 
snow, even in the midst of summer. The 
remarkable spurs which shoot out from both 
sides of the mdge at this pomt, are distin- 
guished by the same marked features, that 
which, passmg to the eastward, flanks the 
river Shoalhaven from its source to its 
mouth, renders the whole track over which 
it passes broken and imtncate; and that, 
which running 1n an easterly direction, winds 
between the rivers Murrumbidgee, Coodra- 
bidgee, and the Doomut, 1s of very stnking 
formation, its lofty mdges enclosmg the 
channels of the mvers just mentioned, whose 
sources are marked by a cluster of broken 
peaks. We now arrive at that portion of 
the range denominated the Austrahan Alps, 
of which, however, only one remarkable 
emimence 1s included m the hmits of New 
South Wales, that one named Mount Kosci- 
uszko by its explorer, Count Strzelecki, is 
described by him as one of those few eleva- 
tions, the ascent of which, far from disap- 
pointing, presents the traveller with all that 
can remunerate fatigue. Its altitude of 
6,500 feet, raises it above the adjacent 
mountains, and the view from its summit 
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embraces 7,000 square miles. Beneath the 
feet, looking from the very verge of the cone 
downwards almost perpendicularly, the eye 
plunges into a fearful gorge 3,000 feet deep, 
m the bed of which the sources of the Mur- 
ray gather thew contents, and roll their 
united waters to the west. 

No known volcamc mountain exists in 
New South Wales, unless we reckon as such 
an eminence named Mount Wingen, situ- 
ated near the sources of Hunter’s River, 
where the process of combustion was, in 
1818, discovered to be going on. ‘Two visits 
were made to it m 1330 and 1831, by the 
Rev. C. P. N. Wilton (then chaplain at 
Newcastle), who published, in the Australian 
Almanac for 1832, the mteresting account 
of which the following 1s an abstract :— 

* Mount Wingen 1s situated on the south- 
eastern side of the dividing range which 
separates the lands of Hunter’s River from 
Liverpool Plains, m 31° 54’ S lat., 150° 56’ 
E long ; and the elevation of the portion of 
it under the process of combustion cannot 
be less than from 1,400 to 1,500 feet from 
the level of the sea. At the period of my 
first visit, in the begmning of last year, this 
comprehended parts of two declivities of one 
and the same mountam, composed of com- 
pact sandstone rock. The progress of the 
fire had previously been down the northern 
and highest elevation, and it was then 
ascending with great fury the opposite and 
southern eminence. From the circumstance 
of its being thus in a hollow between two 
ridges of the same mountain, a former visitor 
was probably induced to give the clefts in 
the mountain the appellation of a crater; 
but, the fact is, the rock, as the subter- 
raneous fire mcreases, 1s rent into several 
concave chasms of vanous widths, of which 
IT had an opportunity of particularly examin- 
ing the widest. The rock, a sohd mass of 
sandstone, was torn asunder about two feet 
m width, leaving its upper and southerly 
side exposed to view, the part so torn 
asunder having shpt down, as it were, and 
sunk into a hollow, thus forming the concave 
surface of the heated rock. On lookmg 
down this chasm to the depth of about 
fifteen feet, the sides of the rock were per- 
ceived to be of a white heat, hke that of a 
lime-kiln, while sulphureous and steamy 
vapours arose from the aperture, armudst 
sounds which issued from a depth below, 
hke blasts from the forge of Vulcan him- 
self. I stood on that portion of the rock 
which had been cleft from the part above, 
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and on hurling stones down into the chasm, 
the noise they made in the fall seemed to die 
away in a vast abyss beneath my feet. The 
area, of the mountain, over which the fire 
was raging, was about an acre and-a-half 
in extent. There were throughout 1t several 
chasms varying in width, from which are 
constantly emitted sulphureous columns of 
smoke, accompanied by brilliant flame, the 
margins of these being beautified with 
efflorescent crystals of sulphur, varying in 
colour from the deepest red orange, occa- 
sioned by ferrugmous mixture, to the palest 
straw colour, where alum predominated. A 
black, tarry, and lustrous substance—a sort 
of bitumen—abounded on the edges of 
several of the clefts. Specimens of this 
were with difficulty obtamed, from the in- 
tense heat under foot, and the suffocating 
quality of the vapours emitted from the 
chasms No lava or trachyte of any des- 
cription was to be met with, nor was there 
any appearance of coal, although abounding 
in the vicmity. The mountain has evidently 
been on fire for a great length of time, 
several acres above the part now under com- 
bustion, on which trees are standing of a 
great age, having, as it were, been steamed, 
and many of the stones upon it bearing the 
appearance of vitrification. The fire 1s still 
raging, and will probably continue to do so 
with mecreasing fury. Matenals from be- 
neath from time to time become ignited, 
whether by electricity, or other unknown 
cause, and the expansive power of the heat 
and steam, shiver and split mto huge masses 
the sold rock of sandstone, and thus form 
continued chasms. The sulphureous and 
aluminous products of the mountam have 
been successfully apphed in the cure of the 
scab in sheep.” 

About four miles along the shore from 
Newcastle, towards Red-head, the chff was 
also observed, m 1828, to be on fire, evolving 
sulphureous vapours; and a beautifully crys- 
talhzed mimeral, which appeared, on ex- 
amination, to be muriate of ammonia imter- 
mingled with sulphur, was collected from 
the margin of the crevices. This fire, how- 
ever, 1n 1830, became extinct ;—unhke that 
on Mount Wingen, of his second visit to 
which Mr. Wilton thus speaks :— 

“The fire, smce the period of my former 
visit, had, I found, been by no means in- 
active, having extended over a_ surface 
exceeding two acres, and was now raging 
with increased fury up the eminence to the 
S. and 8.S.W., and also on the hitherto | 
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extinct portion of the mountain—the nor- 
thern elevation. There were still most splen- 
did crystals of sulphur on the margins of 
the more extended crevices, where the fire 
was burning with a white heat, and of am- 
monia on those of the less, from both of 
which suffocating fumes were incessantly 
evolving The fire contmued roaring be- 
neath, and stones thrown down ito the 
chasms resounded to a great depth m an 
interior abyss. The scene of disruption, 
the rocks of solid sandstone cleft asunder, 
the innumerable fractures made on the sur- 
face, the falling m of the strata, the half- 
consumed prostrate trunks of trees, and 
others only awaiting the shp of the rock 
beneath them to fall m their turn, the per- 
nicious vapours arising around, amidst the 
roaring of the imternal fires, and the white 
and red heat of the burnmg¢g crevices, pre- 
sent an appearance on which the beholder 
cannot fail to gaze with wonder, and, ut the 
same time, to lament his inability to account 
with any degree of certamty for the first 
natural cause of the spectacle before him 

“ At a little distance from the burning 
portions of Wingen, I picked up several 
amorphous specimens of cornelan, white, 
pinkish and blue; angular fragments of 
ribbon and fortification agates, and balls of 
agate, some of them filled with crystals, 
varying from the size of a pea to that of a 
hen’s egg, and others of a blueish-white and 
clouded colour, havmg spots of white dis- 
persed throughout them, which, if cut and 
polished, would present a very beautiful 
vaniety of this mmeral. Mount Agate, also 
in the neighbourhood of Wingen, presented 
me with some fine specimens as well of 
agate (fortification and mbbon occurring in 
the same specimen,) as fragments of white 
and blueish cornehan ; and had not the grass 
upon the mountam been so long and thick 
as it proved to be, I should, doubtless, have 
collected much finer. 

“ Several of the agates collected from 
Mount Wingen, upon examination, were 
found to have their surfaces crusted over 
with iron; some of those from Mount Agate 
with native copper, while others, from the 
same locality, presented a most beautiful 
aunferous appearance. On Mount Wingen 
we found, within but a few yards of that 
portion of 1t which 1s now under combustion, 
the cast of a bivalvular fossil shell m sand- 
stone, a species of ¢erebratula; other similar 
specimens have been raet with on another 
part of the mountain. Oxly two specimens 
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of organic remains, of the nature of petrified 
bone, have hitherto been discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Mount Agate; viz. the 
sacrum of some large animal, on the Holds- 
worthy downs, and the second cervical ver- 
tebra of another, about ten miles west from 
Merton; but, m neither mstance was the 
petrifaction imbedded in the subjacent strata, 
but merely lying on the surface of the soul, 
and, therefore, most probably, contemporary 
with the petrified wood, which 1s found 
scattered very abundantly over this tract of 
country Near the cham of the Kingdon 
Ponds, formmg one of the sources of the 
Hunter, and msmg in the dividing range a 
few miles N. by W. from Mount Wingen, 
are stumps of trees standmg upnght in the 
ground, apparently petrified on the spot where 
they formerly grew. In some places the wood 
is strongly impregnated with iron. About 
three miles along the coast south of New- 
castle, m an upright position, at high-water 
mark, under the chff, and beneath a bed 
of coal, was also lately found the butt of a 
petrified tree, which, on being broken, pre- 
sented a fine black appearance, as passing 
into the state of jet, and on the top of the 
cliff at Newcastle on which the telegraph 
stands, imbedded at about a foot beneath 
the surface, lying im a horizontal position, 
and nearly at mght angles to the strata of 
the chiff, the trunk of another, finely grained 
and white—both specimens being traversed 
by thin vems of chalcedony. The coal 
which 1s exposed to view on the face of the 
chffs, 1s of the mdependent formation, and 
appears to run generally in three parallel 
horizontal beds, but in some places with a 
varying dip It alternates, m one part of 
the cliff, with slaty clay, sandstone, and 
shale, with 1mpressions of leaves , at another, 
with muill-stone grit and a hard chertzy rock 
Nodules of clay 1ronstone, and trunks and 
stems of arundinaceous plants in ironstone, 
are seen mn abundance on the alternating 
strata of the chif; and im one place a nar- 
row bed of ironstone, bearing impressions 
of leaves, 1s remarkable; while thm laminze 
of the same mineral, the surface of which 
is traversed by square and variously-shaped 
sections, are seen on several parts of the 
shore, both im the'Yace of the cliff parallel 
with the beds of coal, and extending into the 
sea, forming the strand at low water.” 

The followimg table (derived from Count 
Strzelecki’s valuable work), shows the alti- 
tudes, in English feet, above the level of the 
sea, of the most remarkable mountains, 
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lakes, watercourses, plains, and stations in 
New South Wales and Port Phillip or 
Victoria, as determined by the barometer, 
those wncluded nm Port Philip bemg given 


Name of Heights Feet 
Peel Plains, New England 1,800 
Mount Mitchell ‘ : 4,120 
Mount Lindesay . 7 5,700 
Mount Sturt 8,735 
Raver Condamme, 28° 10 S lat ,151°40 E long 1,402 
Rocky Creek 1,717 
Brushy Valley, 28° 20 S lat, 151° 20 E long 1,504 
Apple Tree Flat 1,091 
Dumaresq River, 28° 55 S lat, 150° 40 E long 840 
Glen River, 29° S lat, 151° 35 E long 1,049 
Gwydir River, 29°35 S lat 150° 25 E long 895 
Mount Hundawar, or Harkwick, 30°15 S lat , 150° 2,546 
0 

Barrow Valley 30° 40 S lat, 150°20 E lo 808 
Wallambora Ford 30° 40 S lat, 150° 20 E long 1,016 
Mount Bathurst 31°5 S lat, 151° 50 E long 4,000 
Glen Apsley River, 31°5 S lat, 152° E long 1,000 
Bathurst Cataract, New England 230 
Beckett s Cataract oe 150 
Mount Sea View = ,000 
Macquarie Cataract, 31°55 S lat, 148°10 E long 680 
Summit of Lapstone Hill, Cook County 747 
Springwood, depot, Cook County 1,147 
Station on the Mount Road, Biue Mountains 1,707 
Caley’s Repulse, Cook County, Blue Mountains 1,868 
Twenty four Miles Hollow, CookCo, Blue Mountams 2738 
Kang s Table Land, Cook County, Blue Mountains 2,790 
Stone Quarry, one mile beyond King’s Table 2,882 
Weather Board Hut 2,844 
Mount Hay 2 425 
Mount Tomah 3,240 
Foot of Mount Vactona, Flagan’s House 2,607 
Mount ores 3,620 
Bndge over Butler’s Rivulet, Vale of Clywd 2,188 
Mount ‘ork, Vale of Clywd, Blue Mountams 

Foot of Mount York, Collet’s Farm 2,18C 
Mount Adine 3,736 
Ford at Cox s Raver, Vale of Clywd 2,052 
Fish River, on the road to Bathurst . 3 220 
Mihtary Station Blue Mountains 3010 
Badger Brush Ridge 3,290 
Pohce Station Dividing Range Bathurs¢ 2910 
Cox’s River, before reaching Blaxland’s 2 266 
Mount Blaxland [the highest summit] 3,256 
Jock’s Bridge 2,921 
Hill beyond Jock’s Bridge 3,496 
Bathurst ‘lown 2,310 
Summer Hull, Frederick Valley 3,010 
Boree Plains 1,560 
Mount Canoblas, Wellington County 4,610 
Macquarie River, at Wellington . 1,439 
Captain Ryan’s, Boree Station 1,992 


Molongorang 


oad Passmore’s) 
Heregal (Mr 


Jaxwell’s Station) 1,616 
Rivers, CrEEKs, AND Harsours —The 
rivers of Austraha, not even excepting the 
Murray, bear a very much smaller proportion 
to the size of that continent, and occupy a 
far leas promment geographical position than 
do those of any other country of similar 
extent, and they afford very limited commu- 
mication between the coast and the interior 
Of them, therefore, and for somewhat simular 
reasons of the creeks, lakes, amd lagoons of 
New South Wales, a bnef notice may suffice, 
especially as many of them have been already 
alluded to in the section on inland explora- 
tion; but this notice 1t may be well to preface 
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here with the idea of affordmg a more 
just view of the relative elevation of the 
most remarkable positions in each pro- 
vince :— 


Name of Heights Feet 

Guantewang, north-east of Wellmgton Vale. 1,410 
Camden, estate of James M‘Arthur, E 248 
Mount Prudhoe, summit above the ro 1,006 
Stone Suarey Cee, below the nee 482 
Crisp’s Inn, Myrtle Creek, Camden County 783 
Bed of Myrtle Creek 643 
Bargo River, Ford : 771 
Lapton’s Inn 1,206 
Little Forest Hill 1,923 
catiers in, Camden County oes! 

1tta; e [summit : 454 
Cordesus Farm l J 2 222 
Cockatoo Hill : 2,356 
Berrma Inn - 2,096 
Bed of Wingecarrabee River ‘ 2,058 
Bed of Black Bob’s Creek, under the bridge 2001 
The Kentish Arms Inn, three miles beyond Mid 2.028 

way Rivulet 

Bed of Midway Rivulet, Camden County 2,003 
Summit of Stony Hall 2,400 
Wombat Brush terrace above Paddy’s River 2,128 
Ford of Paddy’s River, Camden County 1,806 
Arthursleigh estateof H M‘Arthur, Esq, ArgyleCo 1977 
Norwood Argyle County 2,116 
Rosseville House 2,057 
Breadalbane Plains 2,278 


Summit of Hall, south of Wallagoray 2,606 


Tarrago Ponds, Argyle County 2,264 
Gidleigh, estate of Captain P P King 2,308 
Sugar Loaf, or Squall Hill, near Gidleigh 3 
Big Creek, near the Gap through the Black Range 2,979 
Head of a reer and Stony Creek 3,136 
Summit of Prospect Hull 3,275 
Last Hill 3176 
Wollondilly River, below Rosseville = 1,971 
3 at the Junction of Paddy’s River 1 
‘9 at the Ford of Arthursleigh 1,830 
_ at Detley Crossing Place 1762 
Yass River Rivulet 1311 
Nackie Nackie Hill 2 242 
Mount Kosciuszko, Australian Alps 6,500 
Mount Dargal aa 5,490 
Mount Pinnabar ‘s 4,100 
Cowrang Creek m 1,350 
Dividing Range in the Omeo County 3,800 
Source of the Mitta Mitta River 1 850 
Lake Omeo 3,100 
Second branch of Mitta-Maitta River 1,900 
he average height of the flats in Gipps’ Land 210 
Range between Gipps’ Land and Port Western 2510 
Phe ee. Wilson’s gees ‘ 7 2,350 
utzon, a »heep station o: ¥ , lat 35°27, 
long 147° 53° cee } 1844 
Ellershe, sheep station 1 266 


with the warmng given by captain Sturt to 
those of his readers not conversant with the 
peculiarities of Australian watercourses. “A 
creek,” he says, “1s not always an arm of 
the sea. The same term 1s used to designate 
a watercourse, whether large or small, in 
which the winter torrents may or may not 
have left a chain of ponds. Such a water- 
course could hardly be called a mver, since 1t 
only flows during heavy rains, after which it 
entirely depends on the character of the 
soil through which it runs, whether any 
water remains in 1t or not” “ A lagoon is 


‘a shallow lake, it generally constitutes the 
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back water of some river, and is speedily | 


dned up.” 

The number of constantly flowing streams 
in New South Wales is very hmited, but an 
all-wise Providence has in a most remarkable 
manner provided a remedy for this deficiency 
by the peculiar construction of the channels 
of the greater part of the rivers, which form 
a succession of deep reservoirs, being in fact 
a connected series of ponds or water-holes. 
This wonderful provision for the exigencies 
of animal existence 1s rendered the more 
stnking by the character of the Australan 
aborigines, whose want of constructive ability 
manifested in so many respects, clearly indi- 
cates their incapacity of discovering a means 
by which the superabundance of one season 
might be made to supply the insufficiency of 
another. 

The first stream of importance explored by 
the early settlers at Sydney Cove, and which, 
until the discovery of the Murray, was the 
broadest fresh water stream known in Aus- 
tralia, was named by governor Phillip the 
Hawkesbury. Its course, when traced inland 
from Broken Bay, where it disembogues, 
becomes extremely tortuous, the distance of 
Windsor (a town built upon it,) being not 
more than thirty-five miles from the sea m 
a direct line, but by the wimdings of the 
river, 140 miles; the rise of tide 1s about 
four feet, and the water fresh forty mules 
below Windsor, at which place it 1s of con- 
siderable size, and navigable for vessels of 
100 tons for four miles above the town A 
httle higher up it 1s jomed by a mountain 
stream called the Grose, which issues from 
a remarkable cleft in the Blue Mountains 
m the vicinity of the pretty town of Rich 
nond, about forty miles from Sydney. The 
Hawkesbury, while flowing along the base o 
these mountains, 1s fed by numerous tribu 
tary torrents descending from narrow gorges 
which after heavy rams cause it frequently 
to overflow its banks as 1t approaches the 
sea; in one instance it rose, near the town 
of Windsor, nimety-three feet above 1ts ordi 
nary level.* Broken Bay extends inland t 
a considerable distance, and 1s divided intc 
many creeks and mlets, forming excellen 
havens, two of which, according to Philhp 
are capable of contaming the whole Bnitisk 
navy. The Hawkesbury, previous to it 
receiving the Grose, is called the Nepean 
or rather it is a continuation of that river, 
which, rising in Camden country, forms th 
boundary for a while between that count, 

* Wentworth’s Stattstical Account of N. S. Wales. 
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ind Cumberland, and subsequently between 
he counties of Cumberland and Cook. The 
cenery along the Nepean is magnificent ; 
mmediately beside 1t the Blue Mountains 
rise in frowning majesty, to a perpendicular 
areight of nearly 3,000 feet, while along the 
ertile borders of the stream are fields of 

heat, barley, maize, bran, peas, clover, 
&e., to the extent of several thousand acres. 
The pomt at which I first saw the Nepean 
river, was at the estate of Mr S Terry, the 
wealthy emancipist previously mentioned 
As far as the eye could reach, nothing could 
be seen but the yellow waving corn, save 
when the view was bounded by the gigantic 
buttresses of the mountam barrier. I never 
beheld a finer farm in Europe than Mr 
Terry’s; and while enjoying the chcerful 
icene, I could not but feel proud of belong- 
ng to a nation, who through her outcast 
and erring children had extracted from the 
stubborn soil of a distant land such admirable 
results. The Macdonald and the Colo are 
the chief tnbutaries of the Hawkesbury, and 
the Warragamba of the Nepean. The War- 
ragamba (a continuation of the Wollondilly) 
receives the Cox twenty miles to the south- 
ward of Emu Plams. The Cox pursues its 
course through a wild region, and in parts 
could be traced only by scrambling on foot, 
or by following out the several extremities 
of the mountam ranges which overhang its 
rocky channel. 

Hunter Raver disembogues m the sea at 
the harbour of Newcastle, Port Hunter, a 
safe haven, sufficiently capacious for vessels 
of 300 tons burthen, fifty-nine miles N 
22° E., from the entrance of Port Jackson 
The Hunter, formerly called the Coal River 
is formed by several streams flowing from 
the Blue Mountains, and is navigable for 
fifty mies from Newcastle, by small craft of 
thirty to forty tons burthen Beyond this 
distance there are several shallows, which 
only admit the passage of boats over them 
There are three branches to the Hunter 
called the Upper, the Lower, and the Middle 
the two former are navigable for boats fo: 
about 120 miles, and the latter for upward: 
of 200 miles, but the branches are all hable 
to sudden and terrific imundations, owing to 
the rapid descent of torrents from the Blue 
Mountains. In consequence of the fertility 
of the soil along the Hunter, and the extent 
of water communication which exists, this 
district 1s one of the finest in the colony. 
A large number of respectable farms skirt 
the banks of the mver and the country 
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wears an aspect resembling the rich pastoral 
scenery of Devonshire. The valley of the 
Wollombi extends in a northerly direction 
towards Hunter’s River, for about thirty 
miles. It 1s bounded on either side by 
mountain ranges, covered with timber to 
their summits. Numerous valleys, or, as 
the settlers call them, arms, branch off on 
either side; some stretching twenty or thirty 
miles among the mountains, all abounding 
in excellent pasture, and affording suste- 
nance to numerous flocks of sheep, and 
herds of cattle that depasture amidst this 
wild and beautiful scenery. 

Port Stephens, situated about 100 miles 
from Jackson, 1s a fine harbour; the narrow 
entrance between rocky headlands, opens 
into an expanse about two miles im length ; 
then narrowing, forms a channel, which 
admits vessels of considerable burthen, to a 
second bay perfectly land-locked. The little 
river Karuah, which falls into it, affords a 
means of communication some distance mto 
the interior; it is said to be navigable as far 
as Booral, which is twenty miles from Port 
Stephens. The Myall, a still smaller stream, 
which has its embouche m Port Stephens, 
opens into some extensive lakes, situate along 
the coast, separated only by a narrow stmp 
of land from the ocean. 

Manning River forms the northern boun- 
dary of Gloucester county; 1t disembogues 
into the ocean by two mouths, called Far- 
quhar and Harrington imlets, which are 
divided by a singularly-shaped island, named 
Mitchell Island: neither of them afford 
more than a harbour for boats, for which, 
indeed, the navigation of the Manmmng is 
alone adapted. It flows from the eastern 
side of Liverpool range: its banks have good 
soul and fine scenery. 

Hastings Rever, after a course of about 
100 miles, joins the sea at Port Macquane, 
about 220 miles to the north-east of Port 
Jackson, m 31° 25’ 45” S. tat., 152° 53’ 54” 
E. long. Port Macquarie is a bar harbour, 
with at least nine feet low water spring 
tides. The bar (composed of soft sand) 
extends for 200 yards; beyond this, the 
water immediately deepens to two and three 
fathoms; within the port, the soundings are 
five and six fathoms, which depth continues 
for nearly ten miles, when shoals confine the 
navigation to crafts drawing six or eight feet. 
That depth continues for eight miles, where 
the rapids commence. The source of the 
Hastings has been already mentioned (p. 433), 
on the authority of count Strzelecki; ac- 


cordmg te Mr. Hodgkinson, it rises (in 81° 
50’ 8. lat., 151° 50’ E. long.), “at Mount 
Warragembi, one of the summits on the 
range which divides the basin of the Man- 
ning River from that of the M‘Leay. This 
range branches out at Mount Warragembi, 
so as to form the basin of the Hastings 
River, which consequently does not rise m 
the great main chain of mountains dividing 
the eastern and western waters, as some 
authors have averred.” Mr. Hodgkinson, 
mm the interestmg work from which the 
above observation 1s taken—Australia, from 
Port Macquarie to Moreton Bay—notices an 
error with regard to the Hastings river, 
made by me in a previous work, for which I 
cannot, at this lapse of time, at all account. 
He makes due and kindly allowance for 
errors “almost unavoidable in wniting a 
work of such magnitude as Mr. Montgomery 
Martin’s History of all the Bretesh Colonies ;” 
but he 1s, perhaps, scarcely aware of the 
difficulty which existed at the period at which 
it was written (1834-5), of obtaming accu- 
rate and sufficient data concerning many of 
our vast possessions, and especially Australia. 
The country bordering on the Hastings 
undulates pleasingly in hills and dales hghtly 
clothed with good timber; to the north-east 
the mver opens into reaches of great width 
and beauty. The Maria nver, which empties 
itself mto the Hastings at John’s Plains, 1s 
navigable, according to Dr. Lang, for “ forty 
miles from its mouth,” but he must mean 
only for small craft. The Wilson mven, 
another tnbutary of the Hastings, 1s navi- 
gable for about twenty miles, the alluviai 
soul on its banks 1s of excellent quahty, as 
evinced in the produce of a series of farms 
extending for twelve or fifteen miles m a 
continuous cham. A few miles to the south- 
east of Port Macquarie are some extensive 
lakes, which communicate with the ocean. 
The MacLeay River falls into the sea at 
Trial Bay, in 34° 40’ S. lat. Tnal Bay 1s 
a good roadstead, being completely protected 
from all winds but those between north and 
east, from which quarters the winds are 
seldom strong. The entrance to the river 
is obstructed by a bar having about eleven 
feet of water on it; it is desenmbed by cap- 
tain King as being navigable for vessels of 
300 tons to fifty-seven miles above its mouth; 
but Mr. Hodgkinson, when recently sur- 
veying it, found it only navigable for thirty- 
four miles, and so far only for vessels not ex 
ceeding or seventy tons burden. The 
Apsley joms the MacLeay from the south- 
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west; above this junction the scenery is 
descnbed* as assuming a grand alpine cha- 
racter, both rivers hurrymg along rapidly 
descending beds, through narrow glens of 
frowning precipices, 3,000 feet m height, 
whilst the surrounding mountaims frequently 
attain an elevation of 6,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Tremendous cataracts are 
of continual occurrence; at one of them 
the whole mver has a perpendicular fall of 
250 feet, and after ragmg m a funous 
torrent, half foam and vapour, along a 
steep mclined plane, it again dashes down 
another perpendicular fall of 100 feet, the 
total descent of its waters mm this short dis- 
tance being probably httle under 500 feet. 
After tracing the MacLeay upwards, through 
this rugged country, its bed nsing rapidly 
to a very considerable elevation above the 
sea, we at length emerge on a gently nsing 
table land. From this point to its sources, 
the MacLeay river changes its character, 
and assumes simular features to the New 
England streams, flowmg west to jom the 
Peel river, smaller trees sparingly scattered 
over pasturage of quite different aspect to 
that bordering the lower MacLeay, being 
here observable. 

The Nambucca Rwer, whose mouth 1s about 
eleven mules to the north of the Macleay, 
has its entrance obstructed by a rocky 1m- 
passable bar; it is formed by several moun- 
tain streams rising m bushy gullies, and its 
banks consist of mangroves, tea-tree swamps 
dense forest and cedar brushes ‘ The nettle- 
tree,’ (says Mr. Hodgkinson,) “attams a 
very large size at the MacLeay and Nam- 
bucca nvers, bemg often six feet m diameter, 
and of a corresponding height, 1ts wood 18 
very soft and spongy, and its leaves, which 
are of great size, resemble in shape those of 
the mulberry, and, at the same time, posses: 
the bright green velvet appearance of thi 
geranium leaf. The slightest touch of one 
of these leaves occasions a most acute sting- 
ing pai; but horses suffer infinitely worse 
than men, from contact with the leaves of 
the nettle-tree, as their skim mses m large 
blisters, and great temporary constitutional 
derangement seems to take place.” 

The Coohalli, a small stream which filters 
through a sandbank to the sea, about six 
miles north of the embouchure of the Nam- 
bucca, 1s deserving of mention, from its 
being noted by Mr. Hodgkinson as the 
furthest point south, and, consequently, the 

* Hodgkinson’s Australia from Port Macquarte i 
Moreton Bay. 


nearest point to Sydney, at which he found 
the magnificent vanety of pine generally 
known as the “ Moreton Bay pme.” ‘These 
trees,” he says, “ occur here all of a sudden, 
n considerable numbers, and of great size 
and altitude, although I have not detected 
one single individual pine m any of the 
brushes of the Nambucca, MacLeay, Hast- 
ings, or Mannmg mivers, or, mdeed, any- 
where south of this point ” 

__ Bellengen River was discovered by a party 
of sawyers, in 1841. It 1s a fresh-water 
stream, about the size of the Hastings; but, 
notwithstandmg the luxunant vegetation on 
its banks, 1s rendered unavailable for grazing 
purposes by the precipitous heights which 
hem im and contract 1ts bed The sawyers, 
however, must have considered their dis- 
covery a very fortunate one, for Mr. Hodg- 
kinson, who explored it m 1842, speaks very 
highly of the quahty of the timber growing 
on its banks, and those of its tributary, the 
Odalberree, the trunks of the cedar and 
rosewood trees bemg often six feet in dia- 
meter and nimety feet high, before they 
throw out a single branch. 

Clarence River disembogues in Shoal Bay, 
m 29° 30’, where its entrance 1s obstructed 
by a bar having about eleven feet of water 
on it The Clarence 1s remarkable for its 
great breadth and large volume of water 
(compared with other rivers of Australia), 
and considering the shortness of its course 
Its reaches are said to be longer and wider 
than those of any stream on the coast of 
Austraha, and navigable for large steamers 
to a considerable distance up the river; the 
Clarence bemg navigable, for some craft, 
for nearly nmety miles <A few miles above 
its mouth is an island, contaming an area 
of above 1,500 acres, and many smaller ones 
occur higher up the mver. The country on 
its banks available for grazing purposes 
bemg of considerable extent and excellent 
quality, a great number of squatters have 
formed stations upon it. The Clarence rises 
in the dividing range, and receives several 
large tributaries, one of which, the Ora-Ora, 
mses in the lofty mountains which divide 
the basin of the Clarence from the Bel- 
lengen. 

Richmond Rover (still tracing the coast in 
a northerly direction,) falls mto the sea near 
Lennox Head, m 28° 55’ S. lat. The bar 
at 1ts mouth has from eght to ten feet of 
water upon it, above which the river 1s 
navigable for small craft for about thirty 
miles. Its sources are not yet ascertained, 
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but its main stream appears to rise in the 
dividmg range, near Wilson’s Peak and 
Coke’s Head. ‘There is much good available 
land on its banks, and some fine cedar. 

Tweed River, or, rather, creek, for it is 
but a large salt-water inlet, yet its exten- 
sive reaches are navigable for large boats to 
a distance of upwards of forty miles from 
its bar, which has been crossed by a schooner 
of sixty tons burden. 

Brisbane River.—Proceeding along the 
coast, we arrive at Moreton Bay, which is 
sheltered by two narrow islands of from 
fifteen to twenty miles in length, called 
Moreton, and Stradbroke Island. The bay 
is said to be sixty miles in extent ; 1t receives 
several streams, the most important of which 
are the Logan, the Brisbane, and the Pumice- 
stone mver. The Brisbane disembogues m 
27° 1’ S. lat , 153° 26’ E. long The bar at 
its mouth has eighteen feet of water on it. 
This river was discovered, in 1823, by cap- 
tam Oxley, who, in his official despatch, 
makes the followmg remarks concermng 
1t :— 


““When examining Moreton Bay, we had the 
satisfaction to find the tide sweeping up a con- 
siderable inlet, between the first mangrove island and 
the main land The muddiness and taste of the 
water, together with the abundance of fresh-water 
molluscee. assured us we were entering a large river, 
and a few hours ended our anxiety on this point by 
the water becoming perfectly fresh, while no diminu- 
tion had taken place in the size of the mver after 
passing what I called Sea Reach. At sunset we had 
proceeded about twenty miles up the river The 
scenery was peculiarly beautiful; the country along 
the banks alternately hilly and level, but not flooded, 
the soil of the finest descnption of brushwood land, 
on which grew timber of great magnitude, and of 
various species, some of which were quite unknown to 
us. Among others, a magnificent species of pine 
was in great abundance. The timber on the hills 
was also good; and to the south-east, a little distance 
from the river, were several large brushes or forests 
of the cupressus Australis, of very large size. Up to 
this point the river was navigable for vessels not 
drawing more than sixteen feet water. The tide rose 
about five feet, bemg the same”as at fhe entrance 
We proceeded about thirty miles further, no dimmu- 
tion having taken place either in the breadth or 
depth of the mver, excepting in one place for the 
extent of thirty yards, where a ridge of detached 
rocks extended across the river, not having more 
than twelve feet upon them at high water. From 
this point to Termination Hull the river continued of 
nearly uniform size. The tide ascends daily fifty 
miles from the mouth of the Brisbane, flowing also 
up the Bremer, the of whose channel it aug- 
ments by eight or more feet. The country on either 
side 1s of very superior description, and equally well 
adapted for cultivation or ing, the timber being 
abundant, and fit for all the purposes of domestic 
use or exportation. The pine trees, should they 
prove of good quality, are of a scantling sufficient for 


the largest ships: some measured upwards of thirty 
inches in diameter, and from fifty to eighty feet 
without a branch.” 


Subsequent examination has verified, to 
the fullest de , this favourable account ; 
and the capabilities of the valuable and beau- 
taful tract of country, traversed by the Bris- 
bane and its tnbutaries, even surpass his 
expectations in their capacity of supporting 
a numerous population, and of producmg, m 
abundance, the tropical products of sugar, 
cotton, coffee, lk, tobacco, &c. In a sub- 
sequent part of his despatch, captam Oxley 
thus expresses himself concerning the source 
of the new-found stream :—“ A consideration 
of all the circumstances connected with the 
appearance of the river, justifies me in 
entertaming a strong behef that the sources 
of this river will not be found in a moun- 
tamous country. Most probably it issues 
from some large collection of interior waters, 
the reservoir of those streams crossed by me 
during an expedition of discovery in 1818,” 
(see p. 383), “and which had a northerly 
course. Whatever may be its origin, it is 
by far the largest fresh-water river on the 
east coast of New South Wales.” Captain 
Oxley’s surmise concerning the sources of 
the Brisbane, and the length of 1ts course, 
have been disproved by more recent surveys, 
the Brisbane having been ascertaimed to take 
its rise in the dividing range, opposite to and 
m a straight line only sixty miles from 
Moreton Bay. The width of its basin, its 
tortuous course, and numerous tributaries, 
however, soon render it an important stream. 
It is jomed on the south side by the Bremer 
river rising near Mount Frazer, on whose 
banks coal and hmestone are found in large 
quantities. 

Wrde Bay is a good port, having im its 
entrance a channel of not less than three 
fathoms deep: 1t communicates with Hervey 
Bay, thus completing the insulation of Great 
Sandy, or Frazer’s Island, whose north- 
eastern extremity was named by captain 
Cook, Sandy Cape. Mr. R. S. Russell, who 
visited the bay in 1842, thus descnbes it :— 
“Frazer's Island, which forms Wide Bay, 
or, more properly speaking, ‘Sound,’ for 1t 
is twenty-five miles long, runs nearly parallel 
to the main, trending more easterly towards 
the northern extremity, thereby leaving a 
wide open entrance. At the southern ex- 
tremity the island is not more than three- 
quarters of a mile from the main. A spit of 
sand comes out both from the island and 
from the mam; but by not attempting to 
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ron in until the round mountam, called 
Boppol, is well open between the two shores, 
the channel is clear and good with at least 
six fathoms water.” Mr. Russell, m his 
account of this excursion, subsequently states 
that he found in the southerly part of the 
bay, to which his exploration was confined, 
mnumerable shoals and islets; one large 
navigable river, called by the natives Mono- 
hocola, without a bar, but having at its 
mouth sand-banks dry at low water, which 
leave only a narrow channel between them. 
The tide flows about thirty miles up, and the 
river is navigable for that distance for vessels 
drawing eight feet; after losmg the tide it 
soon becomes small, but can be ascended by 
boats for about twenty miles further. The 
banks are low, but generally well timbered 
with large trees, and ducks and black swans 
abound. To the country near the head of the 
boat navigation of this stream the natives 
resort in large numbers, to feed on the fruit 
of the Bunya-Bunya tree, a species of pine, 
growing, according to Mr Russell, as straght 
as an arrow to the height of from 100 to 300 
feet. It bears a large cone full of nuts, 
which are excellent when roasted, but taste, 
when raw, like the horse-chestnut * 

Hervey Bay 18 fifty mules wide, at its 
mouth, and extends imland, in a southerly 
direction, for about the same distance 

Bustard Bay, mw 24° 4’ 8. lat. and 208° 18’ 
E long., was so named by captam Cook, in 
honour of a bird of the bustard species, 
about the sze of a turkey, caught here, 
which he speaks of as the best bird he had 
eaten since he left England. 

Boyne River, or rather, the upper portion 
of that stream, was discovered by Mr R 8S 
| Russell, in his second explormg expedition 
of 1842, but only partially explored. The 


* Among a native tribe on this river, Mr Russell 
found a white man, a convict named Davis, who had 
absconded from the penal settlement fourteen years 
before, and had never since been heard of He had 
been transported when only eleven years of age, and 
had run away two years after; he appeared at first to 
have almost entirely forgotten his own language, but 
soon recovering his knowledge of 1t, he was persuaded 
to return to Moreton Bay ‘The natives shewed great 
sorrow at parting from him, and followed him a long 
way down the banks of the river with loud lamenta- 
tions. The statement made by Davis concerning the 
aborigines was to the following effect-—That they 
supposed all their own men who had died or been 
killed in battle to become white men, because, before 
eating them (for they are cannibals) they draw the 
skin off, and wash the flesh before cutting it u 
When flayed in this way the flesh of a black man 1s 
perfectly white. They believe he becomes o white 
ghost in another country beyond the sea. Accord- 
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bed of the river, near its source, lies in a 
alley of the dividing range, apparently 
levated about 1,500 feet above the level of 

the sea, receiving small tributanes from the 
higher country, both east and west. The 

bed here was sandy, with much of the tea- 
tree growimg in and about it; igh reeds 
grew also along the edges of the reaches 
which, thirty or forty miles farther (tracing 
the river from its source), mcrease greatly 
in length, while many streams, both from 
the east and west, empty themselves into 
the maim channel, the land becoming more 

mountaimous, and the valleys more fertile ; a 
considerable tributary, called the Stuart, 

flows in from the eastward. The Boyne, 

though after the confluence of the Stuart 
it contains a volume of water very unusual 
in Austrahan streams, cannot, it 1s feared, 
be used for mternal communication, as it 
flows, in many parts, rapidly over rocky beds. 

The river was traced by its discoverers for 
about 300 mules, or to about 24° 15’ S. 

lat ; when they turned back, it was flow- 

ing considerably to the eastward of north, 
and they were, apparently, not far from 
the sea 

Port Curtis, mto which a nver called the 

Boyne, and considered by Mr Russell iden- 

tical with that above described, disembogues, 

is mn 23° 51’ 45” S§& lat., and 151° 24 E 

long. (ten degrees east of Sydney); it 1s 
reported to be an excellent harbour, which, 
through the passage of entrance recently 
discovered by captam Stanley, 1s of very 
easy access for shipping of any burthen. 

The coast hne from this pomt has been 
described in a previous section; we there- 
fore return to Broken Bay, premuising, how- 
ever, that the mvers of New South Wales, 
south of Sydney, are generally infenor to 


ingly, when they first heard of whites, they capper 
them to be the ghosts of ther own dead come back; 
and if any one traced a fancied resemblance in a white 
man to a deceased relation or friend, he took him 
under his protection, in the full persuasion that it 
was his son, brother, or whoever 1t might be, returned 
to him In such a case a white man has nothing to 
fear from the tribe to which his patron belongs 
They will kill a fat white man sometimes, to eat, i 
he is not owned by any of the tnbe as some ghost o 

a returned relation, but they will not skin him as 
they suppose him to have been already skinned when 
eaten asa black In cutting a man up they open his 
back, and having extracted the bones from the legs 
and arms, these are eaten by the men as being the 
tit bits They then cut the head open and pick it 

the viscera and heart are given to their gins (wives) 

whom they use worse than dogs.—See Journal a, 
Royal Geographical Socrety, vol. xv. 
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those on the north, in both length of course 
and volume of water; and, therefore, few of 
them need any especial notice, their names 
and situations being sufficiently delineated 
on the map. 

Paramatta River is little more than an 
extension of Port Jackson, but very useful 
as affordmg the means of water communi- 
cation between Sydney and Paramatta, being 
navigable for that distance (eighteen mules) 
by second-class steam-boats and small craft. 
Port Jackson has been already mentioned, 
and also Botany Bay; the north pomt of 
entrance to the latter 1s formed by Cape 
Banks, and the south by Cape Solander, in 
34° 0’ 45” S lat, 151° 15’ 50” E long 
A plate fixed in the rock of this latter cape, 
records the first visit of captam Cook. 

George River disembogues m Botany Bay, 
after collecting chiefly all the waters to the 
eastward, between the Hawkesbury and the 
sea. Small vessels ascend the mver as far as 
Liverpool, which, followmg the windings of 
the stream, is about twenty-four mules from 
Botany Bay, though, im a direct line, only 
half that distance; the water near Liver- 
pool is stated by Mr. Wentworth to be occa- 
sionally brackish, during the long summer 
droughts. 

Port Hacking, as far as I am aware, has 
not been specially surveyed ; we gather from 
Flinders’ bnef account, that it has three- 
and-a-half fathoms m the entrance; that it 
divides into three branches, and carries from 
three to five fathoms water m the middle 
one, at the distance of two miles from the sea. 

Red Point, further to the southward, m 
34° 29’ S. lat, 1s a remarkable headland 
situated on the north-east side of the penin- 
sula which incloses Lake Illawarra on the 
north. It acquired its name from the dull 
red colour of its cliffs ; on it are four hillocks, 
which present the form of a double side- 
saddle; 1t may also be recognised by a 
strangely shaped hill, about erght*miles from 
it, named Hat hill, by captam Cook. There 
are two rocky islands off the point, and at 
a short distance to the northward, another 
group, called Martin’s Isles. Illawarra lake 
is a large salt-water lake communicating 
with the sea. 

Point Bass is the next marked feature on 
the coast, to the south of which Shoalhaven 
River falls into the sea, between the counties 
of Camden and St. Vincent. This stream 18 
navigable for about twenty miles, for vessels 
of seventy or eighty tons burthen.* Its 

* ‘Wentworth’s New South Wales. 


channel is a ravine, about 1,500 feet below 
the ordinary level of the country between it 
and the Wollondilly. A singular grandeur 
1s imparted to the scenery of the Shoal- 
haven, by precipices, consisting, at one part, 
of limestone of a dark grey colour, and con- 
tainmg very imperfect fragments of shells 
—and at another, of granite. 

Among the peculiar features of these lofty 
river banks are many remarkable hollows, 
called “hoppers,” by the country people, 
from the water sinking into them, as grain 
subsides in the hopper of a mill. The 
country on the upper part of the Shoal- 
haven nver comprises much good land; the 
river flows there nearly on a level with the 
surface, and resembles an Enghsh stream ; 
the temperature, at the elevation of about 
2,000 feet above the sea, bemg also so low, 
m summer, that potatoes and gooseberries, 
for both of which the climate of Sydney 1s 
too hot, grow there luxuniantly.+ 

About two miles from the mouth of this 
river is a small port, called by the same 
name (Shoalhaven), which it well merits, 
the entrance bemg choked with sand, 
and the intenor with banks of mud, 
leaving, however, a sufficient channel .for 
boats. 

Jervis Bay extends about three leagues 
from north to south, and nearly two m 
breadth. Its east side 1s sheltered by a 
pemmsula, the bight behind which (named 
Crookhaven) 1s separated from the bay by 
an isthmus of not more than 400 yards wide. 
The north pomt of the entrance to Hervey 
Bay, called Pomt Perpendicular, 1s (accord- 
ing to heutenant Jeffreys) in 35° 6’ 28” 
S lat ; the south point is formed by a small 
low island lymg contiguous to Cape George, 
between which there 1s a passage, though a 
very bad one. ‘The entrance 1s about a 
mule-and-a-half, or two miles wide, with a 
depth of fifteen to twenty fathoms, and, 
within, the soundings are regular, from four- 
teen to ten fathoms, decreasing to eight and 
seven fathoms near the shore on either side. 
There 1s sufficient room for ships of any 
size to work in or out; but there are dan- 
gers difficult to guard against. A sunken 
rock hes about one and one-third mule 
withm the north poimt of the entrance, and 
a mule distant from the shore; and (judging 
from the plan of Mr. Weatherall, published 
by the Hydrographical Office, Admiralty,) 
reefs seem to extend from almost all the 
points in the bay. The best and most con- 

+ Mitchell’s Expeditions into Austraha. 
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venient anchorage is from six to ten fathoms, 
under Bowen’s Island. 

Cape George, in 35° 10’ 8. lat., lies to the 
southward of Jervis Bay; the next mlet is 
Sussex Haven, by which a lake with broken 
shores, called St. George’s Basm, commu- 
nicates with the sea. Still proceeding south, 
the next land-marks are the Pigeon-house, 
a peaked hill so called by captain Cook, from 
its resembling a square dove-house with a 
dome at the top, in 35° 20' 30” S. lat., and 
the perpendicular cliffs of Point Upnght, m 
30° 35’ S. lat. 

Clyde River, which is described as a fine, 
clear, and capacious river, with nine feet 
water on the bar, and deepemng within to 
six fathoms, empties itself into Bateman’s 
Bay. Lnreutenant Johnson carried a depth 
of seven to four fathoms upwards of twenty 
miles within the bay. The bay 1s about six 
miles wide, and contains several little islands, 
behind which small vessels frequently take 
anchor. 

Moruya Rover falls into the sea at Moruya 
or Broulé Bay, to the south-east of which 1s 
Cape Dromedary, a projectmg headland, 
with a double mountain over it of consid- 
erable elevation, which, it 1s said, may be 
seen at the distance of twenty leagues. 
The Cape 1s in 36° 18’ S. lat, and about 
six miles to the eastward of it hes Mon- 
tague Island, of nearly two mies m length 
from north to south, with a depth of twelve 
fathoms near its west side, where ships may 
anchor, but on a rocky bottom. There are 
some rocks near the south-west end of the 
island. All the coast between this promon- 
tory and Cape Howe may be safely ap- 
proached, to a reasonable distance, as 
soundings extend to the distance of three 
or four leagues. 

Barmouth Harbour 1s thus mentioned by 
captain Fhnders:—“ A strong wind, which 
burst from the south, obhged Mr. Bass (in a 
whale boat), to run for a gap m the land, 
which had just before been noticed. Here, 
on a little beach, at the mouth of an imlet, 
across which the sea was breaking, the boat 
was hauled up for the mght. Next morning, 
the inlet bemg free from breakers, he 
entered the prettiest httle model of a har- 
bour he had ever seen. Unfortunately, 1 1s 
but a model, for although the shelter within 
be complete for small craft, yet the depth 
over the bar 1s too small even for boats, 
except at high water, when there is eight or 
nine feet.”” The intermediate land between 
Barmouth Harbour and Twofold Bay, a 
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distance of about seven leagues, 1s of mode- 
rate elevation, bending a httle to the east- 
ward, with three islands contiguous to it. 

“ Twofold Bay,” says captain Flinders, 
“is not of itself worthy of any particular 
interest, but as nothing larger than boats 
ean find shelter mm any other part of this 
coast, from Corner Inlet, or from Furnaux’s 
Isles to Jervis Bay, 1t thereby becomes im- 
portant to whalers and other ships passing 
along this coast.”” The shores of the bay 
are of moderate elevation, and consist of 
steep heads, rocky points, and sandy beaches. 
Snug Cove is situated in the north-west 
angle of the bay m 37° 4’ S lat, 150° 3’ 
E. long. ‘“ Wood, in abundance,” says 
Flinders, ‘can be procured on every side of 
the bay; but there are only two places where 
fresh water was found, and that not very 
good One of these was a swampy pond 
upon the low neck near Snug Cove, where 
casks might be filled without much difficulty, 
the other 1s near the mfenor anchorage on 
the south side of the bay” To the south- 
west of Twofold Bay hes Green Cape, which 
is smooth and sloping, with a deep bight or 
bay to the southward, the coast from thence 
to Cape Howe 1s bold and mostly rocky. 

Cape Howe, the south-east pot of Aus- 
traha, and the southern lmiut of the coast- 
line of New South Wales, 1s a low point of 
rocks and sand, with a small island close to 
it. It may be casily recogmzed by the 
trending of the coast, which is nearly west 
on one side and north on the other, and also 
by some round hills in the vicinity. 

The westerly or inland rivers of New South 
Wales, occupied a considerable portion of the 
section on mternal exploration. We have 
already seen that after the successful enter- 
pnze of Messrs. Blaxland, Wentworth, and 
Lawson had found a pass over the Blue 
Mountains, several streams were discovered 
flowing in a westerly direction, of which two 
of the most considerable, the Lachlan and 
Macquarie, were traced in their different 
courses, by captain Oxley, to their apparent 
termination m reedy and impassable mo- 
rasses (page 382,) m which, however, they 
are not finally lost, 1t having been subse- 
quently ascertamed that the waters of the 
marshes im which the Lachlan is for a time 
lost, reunite 1n one channel and flow into the 
Murrumbidgee, while those of the Macquanie 
are drained in a similar manner into the 
Darhng. Lachlan Rwer has its origin 1n 
the mountams bordering Argyle county, 
one of 1ts most easterly sources beg Derin- 
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gullen ponds, which arise in the southern of 
the three open flats of grassy land called 
Bredalbane Plains; thence it runs in a north- 
westerly direction, receiving in 33° 5’ 20” 
S. lat., 147° 13’ 10” E. long., a tributary from 
the north-east, called Goobang Creek, which 
has its sources in the ravines between Har- 
vey's and Croker’s ranges.* The Lachlan, 
after the junction of the Goobang, changes 
its direction from north-west to south-west, 
and a creek called by the natives “ Cudjal- 
lagong” leaves the river and conveys its 
waters almost straight back from their course 
to supply Regent’s Lake, which, when dis- 
covered by Oxley, m 1817, was described by 
him as a “ noble lake;” but when visited by 
Mitchell, in 1836, appeared for the most part 
a plam covered with luxunant grass, with 
some water lodged on the most eastern part, 
but in no place more than a foot deep. In- 
numerable ducks had taken refuge there, and 
also a great number of black swans and peli- 
cans, all standing high upon their legs, above 
the shallow water. Unhke the water of 
Lake George, which is brackish, that of 
Regent’s Lake was perfectly sweet even in 
its shallow state. It abounds with large 
fresh-water mussel; on its northern margin, 
and a good way withmm the hne of the water, 
stood dead trees of a full-grown size, appa- 
rently killed by too much water, too plamly 
shewing, hke the trees similarly situated m 
Lake George and Lake Bathurst, to what 
long periods the extremes of drought and 
moisture may extend in this singular country. 
That the lake is sometimes a splendid sheet 
of water was obvious enough in the hme of 
beach along the shores. At two different 
places the banks are so low that im high 
floods the water must flow over from the 
lake, and probably thus supplies Campbell’s 
Lake, and another to the northward of 
Regent’s Lake, named “Goorongully.” Fol- 
lowmg the course of the Lachlan from Cud- 
jallagong creek, we arrive at the farthest 
spot to which Oxley traced it, (according to 
Mitchell in 33° 41’ 10” §S. lat, 145° 9 E. 
long. ;) but instead of terminatimg there, its 
banks at fifty mnles below this spot are 
backed on both sides by msing ground until 
it turns finally southward towards the Mur- 
rumbidgee, which it joins in 34° 25’ S. lat., 
and 144° 3’ E. long. Sir Thomas Mitchell 
makes the following observations on the oc- 


* It is rather remarkable that captain Oxley, when 
exploring the Lachlan, should have omitted to survey 
that portion of it where it is joined by the Goobang; 
especially as, according to Sir F. L. Mitchell, it is 


casion of his exploring this river in 1836 :— 
“‘T beheld in the Lachlan all the features of 
the Darling, but on a somewhat smaller 
scale. The same sort of large gum trees, 
steep, soft, muddy banks; a margin and an 
outer bank. But its waters were gone, with 
the exception of a few small ponds, which 
still remamed in the deepest parts of its bed. 
Such was now the state of that river down 
which my predecessor’s boats had floated. 
I had, during the last winter, drawn my 
whale-boats 1,600 miles over land, without 
finding a river where I could use them; 
whereas Mr. Oxley had twice retired by 
nearly the same routes, and in the same 
season of the year, from supposed inland 
seas!’”? The Lachlan, therefore, although 
occasionally in flood, cannot be depended 
upon as a navigable river. 

Murrumbidgee River rises 1m the western 
ridge of mountaims situated to the south- 
ward of the parallel of 35°, and under the 
meridian of 149°, at a distance of about 
eighty miles from the sea, and after re- 
ceiving Yass river, the Coodrabidgee, the 
Tumut, or Doomot, and some other minor 
streams, which fall mto it at an early stage 
of its progress, pursues a long and tortuous 
course for upwards of 300 statute mules, 
without deriving the slightest increase from 
the country 1t waters. As 1ts course extends 
to the westward of the meridian 147°, the 
river falls on a low level; the hills of sand- 
stone rock, which give a picturesque appear- 
ance to the lands on its banks, higher up the 
stream, disappear, and flats of alluvial de- 
posit occupy their place. From the account 
of Sturt in 1829-30, and of Mitchell un 
1836, we gather that the Murrumbidgee is, 
to a certain extent, for a very considerable 
distance, a navigable river. The former 
authority, speaking of it at the end of the 
year 1829, describes it, not far from the 
junction of the Tumut, as “a stream whose 
current it would have been difficult to breast, 
and whose waters, foaming among rocks or 
circling in eddies, gave early promise of 
a reckless course. It must have been some- 
what below its ordinary level, and averaged 
a breadth of about eighty feet.” Lower 
down it “expanded into a fretful rapid, but 
it was sufficiently shallow to admit of taking 
the drays over, without the trouble of un- 
loading them.” Still lower, 1t increased in 


the floods of this stream which inundate the country 
below Mount Cunningham, and were the sole cause 
of the swampy appearance which captain Oxley ob- 
served to the westward. 
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size, but preserved the characteristics of a| ts junction with the Murray, at Weyeba 
mountam stream, having alternate rapids ‘in 34°21’ 34S. lat , 148° 56’ 27” E. long ,) 


and deep pools, being m many places en- 
cumbered with fallen timber, and generally 
running overa shingly bed, ‘‘ Below Ponte- 
badgery 1t expands. Further on, it had been 
swollen considerably by rams, and rolled 
along at the rate of three miles an hour, 
preserving a medium width of 150 feet” 
Captam Sturt subsequently says—“< Durin 
the meght 1t fell considerably, but it still 
poured along a vast body of water, pos- 
sessing a strong current. It kept a very 
uniform breadth of from 150 to 170 feet, 
and a depth of from four to twenty fect 
Its channel, though occasionally much en- 
cumbered with fallen timber, was large 
enough to contain twice the volume of water 
then in 1t.””. The current was so strong, as 
to carry the “ swimmers” out of their straight 
course. In January, 1830, captain Sturt 
embarked im his boats, about fifteen mules 
above the junction with the Lachlan. He 
proceeded from twenty-eight to thirty miles 
by the river’s windings, but a httle beyond 
this, one of the boats struck on a log, and 
went down in twelve feet water. Larger 
boats could have navigated the stream, which 
was deep and strong The channel, however, 
contracted lower down, and became filled 
with immense trees, swept there by floods 
The whale-boat again struck on a log, and 
not long after, upon a ne of sunken rocks 
of ironstone. In longitude 143°, a running 
stream, the first for 340 miles, joined the 
river, which, shortly after, had a breadth of 
200 feet, with an average depth of from 
twelve to twenty feet, but several rapids 
occurred, down which the boats were hurned 
with great velocity. The channel, after 
this, contracted, and became blocked up 
with large trees, which, with an mcreasing 
current, rendered the navigation perplexing 
and dangerous The trees were so nume- 
rous, that the passage could hardly be 
effected. The voyagers were carried, at a 
fearful rate, amongst these trees by a tor 
tuous current, till they were hurned into a 
broad and noble river—this was the Murray 
The breadth of the Murrumbidgee, at th 
junction of the two streams, 1s only fifty feet 

Sir Thomas Mitchell describes the Mur 
rumbidgee as “an important river,” and 
speaks of 1ts full stream, its water-worn and 
lightly timbered banks, and the firm and 
accessible nature of its gullies, as quite the 
reverse of the mternor rivers in general 
especially the Darling ; and states that above 


it was fifty yards wide, with banks eleven 
feet high; while the noble Murray (whose 
description forms a portion of the topography 
2 South Australia, its embouche bemg m 
‘hat province) below the junction was a mag- 
nficent stream 165 feet broad, with banks 
twenty-five feet high. The Sydney Herald, 


g m an able article, entitled, “ Are the intenor 


waters of Austraha navigable?” has the fol- 
owing remarks concerning the two mnvers 
we have just exammed :—“ The Lachlan 1s 
‘early not navigable; the Murrumbidgee, 
nearly up to the mountains, 1s, but there are 
considerable dangers from snags, and occa- 
sional rapids and shoals. But, perhaps, ves- 
sels purposely constructed of small draught, 
and carefully manned, mght be employed, 
except im seasons of extreme drought. And 
1f so, this river alone, offers full 400 mules of 
tortuous navigation, extending through at 
least 300 miles of direct distance.” Much 
of the land traversed by the Murrumbidgee 
is of excellent quality, and adapted for the 
support of cimhzed man; its spontaneous 
productions long formed the chief food of 1ts 
native inhabitants, and notwithstanding the 
great floods to which this river 1 subject, 
and the serious mjury thereby inflicted on 
the commencmg townships laid out on its 
banks, the locality 1s a favourite one, and 1s 
bemg rapidly occupied, especially by squatters 

Darling wer, whose basin receives so 
large a portion of the western waters of 


New South Wales, 1s unfortunately not 
navigable for commercial purposes. Its 
tnbutanes, the Karaula or Dumaresq, 


the Nammoy, and Gwydir or Kindur, are 
beautiful mountain streams which nse im the 
Inlly country behind Moreton Bay, in 27° 
S. lat , 152° E. long. Above the yunction of 
the Gwydir, which 1s in 29° 30’ 27” S. lat., 
148° 18 20” E long., the Darhng 1s a noble 
piece of water, and 1s thus mentioned by Sir 
T. L Mnitchell,in February, 1832 —“I now 
overlooked, from a bank seventy feet high, 
a river as wide as the Thames at Putney, on 
which the goodly waters, perfectly free from 
fallen timber, danced in full hberty; a sin- 
gular-looking diving bird, carrying only its 
head above water, gave a novel appearance 
to this copious reservoir, and there was a 
rich alluvial flat on the opposite bank.” 
This breadth and magnitude did not how- 
ever continue; a rocky dyke traversed the 
river, and occasioned a shght fall, after 
which the Darlng lost the imposing appear- 
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ance it had worn for 9 brief period, and 
though soon jomed by the meanderng 
Gwydir, did not resume it. The steep banks 
of this latter stream are hned by eucalypti 
(blue gum trees) of enormous size, in whose 
thick foliage white cockatoos abound; many 
dead trees encumber the channel. The 
average breadth of the water (in 1832) was 
forty-five yards; the breadth from bank to 
bank, seventy-five yards; the perpendicular 
height of these banks above the water, twenty- 
seven feet. 

The Nammoy joins the Darling below the 
junction of the Gwydir. In its channel all 
the waters of the Peel, Mulnermdie, and 
Conadilly unite. “ This stream,” says Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, “ having received the Co- 
nadilly from the left bank, had here an im- 
portant appearance ; the breadth of the water 
was 100 feet, 1ts mean depth nearly eleven 
feet mime inches, and the height of the banks 
above the water, thirty-seven feet”? The 
course of the Mulnerindie, from the junction 
of the Peel to that of the Conadilly, 1s some- 
what to the southward of west. Below the 
junction of the Conadilly, the well-known 
native name is the Nammoy, which pursues 
a south-west course The Castlereagh, known 
to the natives as the Barron, joins the Dar- 
hng about fifty miles beyond the junction of 
the Nammoy; and below this, on the same 
side, the attenuated channel of the Macqua- 
ne, which was found m 1846 (a season of 
extreme drought) to be continuous in muddy 
ponds throughout the marshes, unites with 
that of the Darling (see p. 391). 

Macquarie River 1s formed by the junction 
of the Fish and Campbell riers, which issue 
from the Blue Mountains, and unite at the 
pomt of division between the counties of 
Bathurst, Westmoreland, and Roxburgh. 
The Macquane takes a winding course 
through the plains to the north-west; im 
some places it is deep, broad, and navigable 
for large boats; in others rapid and ob- 
structed by falls. In about 32° 30’ S. lat. 
it is still from twenty to sixty yards wide, 
and twenty feet deep, with a current of about 
a mile and-a-half an hour. The low land in 
which this river was lost by Oxley, has 
been already described (pp. 382—391). Ac- 
cording to Mitchell, the surplus waters of 
the Macquarie are conveyed to the Darling 
by Duck Creek, a channel altogether to the 
westward of these marshes. The River Bell 
or Molong is one of the tributaries of the 
Macquarie, near Wellington Valley, about 
170 miles west of Newcastle ; another, named 
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the Cudgugeeng, is distant about fifty miles 
from Bathurst. Below the junction of the 
Macquarie with the Darhng, and on its 
opposite bank, the Culgda joins the latter 
nver. The Culgda is a branch of the 
Balonne (p. 392), and is chiefly characterized 
by the luxuriant grass on its banks, the 
mimosa near the bed of the current, and 
much sand. The Balonne, with which we 
are newly and imperfectly acquainted, is 
divided by the Culgda mto Upper and 
Lower. According to Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
the Upper Balonne, with majestic trees, and 
banks grassed to the water’s edge, has some 
noble reaches, one of which, in 28° 13’ 34” 
S. lat., contams a large body of permanent 
water. Several spacious lagoons are supplied 
by floods m the Balonne. One of these, 
named by Mitchell, Lake Parachute, is de- 
scribed by him as an “immense sheet of 
water, with islands im it; and ducks, peli- 
cans, &e mm abundance.” In 27° 56’ 12” S. 
lat., httle water was found in the bed of the 
river, but long islands of sand, and water- 
worn banks, with slopmg grassy bergs behind; 
for the next few miles, in a north-westerly 
direction, the scenery was wild and grand ; 
masses of rock, lofty trees, shining sands, 
and patches of water, iduscriminately 
mingled, afforded evidence of the powerful 
current that sometimes moved there and 
overwhelmed all. The Condamine 1s one of 
the principal heads of the Balonne. Mitchell, 
in relating his expedition of 1846, says, “ I 
did not ascertain satisfactonly the point of 
junction of the Condamime with the Balonne, 
as what I saw in 148° 55’ E long , 27° 47’ 57” 
S lat., might have been only an ana-branch 
The chief source of the Condamime is a 
stream which rises in the dividing range, 
about ten miles south of Cunningham Gap ; 
after an irregular course, during which (we 
learn from the Hon. W. Wrottesley) it 1s 
jomed by several tributaries—the principal 
one from Herries’ Range—it empties itself 
into a lagoon having no apparent outlet, and 
which hes m a direct distance of about sixty 
mules from its head He states that “as far 
as he knows the river, it is a chain of ponds 
and reaches, through which there is a per- 
ceptible current; the ponds are separated 
from each other by necks of land ranging 
from a few yards to miles in length, and 
beneath which the water forces its way. 
The reaches are generally deep, with high 
reeds fringing the edges of ther banks. 
The waters of the Condamine are clear and 
pure to the taste; but more to the south- 
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ward the western mvers are often brackish. 
In 1841, the Messrs. Russell set out on an 
exploratory expedition, determined if pos- 
sible to trace the reappearance of the Con- 
damine, after losing itself m the lagoon, 
being persuaded that as the latter had no 
visible outlet for the waters it received, they 
must escape by some subterraneous channel, 
and might somewhere be found to reappear 
upon the surface; having therefore followed 
the lagoon, which is seven miles mm length, 
to its furthest extremity, they shaped thew 
course from thence in a direction, as nearly as 
they could judge, the same as the river had 
held before it fell into the lagoon. At the 
end of one day’s journey they came upon a 
small gully, which widened untill it broke 
mto a deep, rocky niver-bed, on both banks 
of which was a fine, open grazing country ; 
that on the west side being undulatmg 
though not hilly, that on the east, flat and 
rich. ‘This river,” says Mr. Russell, “1s 
a very fine one for this country, its direction 
is first north-west and then more northerly, 
of course not running except im floods, but 
having beautiful long reaches, with deep 
water, and fine large lagoons branching out 
of it. There is plenty of the best kind of 
timber ; iron-bark, blood-wood, pme, swamp- 
oak, and stringy-bark.”’ The Narran, a branch 
of the Minor Balonne, (see pp. 391, 392,) 
terminates in a swamp. The banks of the 
Narran are distinguished by a belt of the 
polygonum junceum, about 400 or 500 yards 
wide, growing between the immediate margin 
and the grassy plams. Here, as on the 
banks of the Darling, heaps of the red-stalked 
coral-hke plant are found. The seed there- 
from is black and small, resembling fine 
gunpowder when shaken out, but sweet and 
pleasant to the taste, possessing a nutty 
flavour; 1t 18 collected by the natives, and 
made into a paste. Siu T. L. Mitchell, 
speaking of this mver, says— 

“The Narran seems a wonderful provision of 
nature for the supply and retention of water in a dry 
and parched country. The division of the maim river 
into others already mentioned is no less so—airrigating 
thus from one principal channel, extensive regions of 
rich earth beyond the Darling, while the surplus, or 
overflow, instead of passing, as in common cases to 
the sea, 18 received in the deep channel of the Narran, 
and thereby conducted to that extensive reservoir 
where, on rock or stiff clay, and under ever-verdant 
polygonum, it furnishes an. inexhaustible supply for 
the support of animal life. 

This tendency to form ana-branches 
(i.e. such as after separation unite) and a net- 
work of streams, so strikingly pointed out by 
Sir Thomas in the present mstance, and in 
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that of the Macquarie and the Balonne, is 
to a greater or less extent remarkable in the 
majority of the rivers of New South Wales, 
whose courses it 1s consequently very diffi- 
cult to understand without constant refer- 
ence to the map, so closely connected are 
they with one another. 

Maranoa River jos the Upper Balonne ; 
but of this stream, as also of the Cogoon, 
Amby, Belyando, and others discovered by 
the indefatigable Sir Thomas Mitchell, in 
1846, and of the Dawson, Mackenzie, Suttor, 
Burdekin, Lynd, and others, discovered about 
the same time by his distinguished contem- 
porary, Dr. Leichardt, mention has already 
been made in the section on internal explo- 
ration. We are so imperfectly acquamted 
with their courses, that it 1s not possible 
to give a clear descnption of them; and 
for general observations or fragmentary de- 
tal but little space can now be spared. 
From Mitchell we learn that the bed and 
banks of the Maranoa are of un:form extent 
throughout ; averaging in width about 100 
feet ; in height of banks, from thirty to fifty 
feet. The course was straight; and it 
seemed as if a few dams might have sufficed 
to render it navigable, or at least to have 
retained a vast supply of water; for although 
the bed was sandy, the bottom was rocky, 
and the banks consisted of stiff clay. These 
being covered with nch grass, and consisting 
of good soil, water alone was wanting to 
make the whole valuable. The Belyando, 
according to the same authority, maimtains 
a peculiar character throughout its course, 
with great umformity, even after receiving 
tnbutaries apparently larger than itself. All 
these lapse into the same concatenated line 
of ponds; at one place spreading amidst 
brigalow scrub, at another forming one well- 
defined deep channel. For the formation 
of ponds and the retention of water, in so 
dry a climate, we see here something be- 
tween the ordinary character of rivers, and 
artificial works, which man must construct 
when population spreads into these regions. 
The fallen tumber of the brigalow decays 
very slowly, and is not hable to be burnt, 
hke most other dead wood in open forests, 
because no grass grows among it. The 
accumulations of dead logs become clogged 
with river rack and the deposit of floods ; 
to which floods these heaps present obstruc- 
tions, forcing the waters into new channels, 
and in thei progress scooping out new 
ponds, and completing the embankment of 
dead logs; which thus form natural dams 
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and reservoirs, to hold, under the shade of 
the bngalow trees, more water for a longer 
time than any single river-channel could 
retain, however sluggish its course. Thus it 
was that, during a season of unusual drought, 
abundance of water was found im this river’s 
course, across nearly three-and-a-half de- 
grees of latitude. From the above observa- 
tions, it 1s evident that the Belyando is a 
stnking example of the general construction 
of Austrahan rivers, as noted at the com- 
mencement of this section. 

To return to the Darhng—after receiving 
the Culgoéa it 1s joined by the Bogan, on the 
opposite bank. The chief sources of the 
Bogan arise mm Hervey’s range, and also mn 
that much less elevated country situated 
between the Lachlan and the Macquarie. 
The lower part of this mnver was called 
** Allan’s Water,’ by Oxley; and another 
portion received the name of “‘ New Year’s 
Creek,” from Mr. Hume. Since then it 
has been surveyed by Mitchell, nearly from 
its sources to its junction with the Darling ; 
and 1s considered, by him, as belonging to 
the basin of the Macquarie, although it 
never joins that river, but merely skirts 
the plains which may be supposed to form 
its orginal bed. Throughout its whole 
course of 250 miles, the left bank of the 
Bogan 1s close to low hills, wmle the nght 
adjoms the plains of the Macquarie, until it 
finally takes a remarkable turn westward 
towards the Darling. <A stnkimg uniformity 
is manifested m this httle river, no change 
being observable throughout its whole course 
in the character of 1ts banks, or the breadth 
of its bed, neither are the ponds near its 
source less numerous, or of less magnitude, 
than those near its junction with the prn- 
cipal stream. There are few or no pebbles 
m its bed, and no reeds grow upon the 
banks, which are generally sloping and of 
naked earth, marked with lmes of flood. 
Mr. Dixon estimates the velocity of the 
current at four miles per hour, where its 
course 1s most westerly, (the average rate of 
the larger mvers of Australia being, accord- ' 
ing to Mitchell, two miles an hour.) It has 
often second banks; and, hke the Darling, 
a belt of dwarf eucalypti, box, or rough 
gum, encloses the more stately flooded gum- 
trees, with the shinmg white bark, which 
grow on the immediate bank of the river. 
It has extensive plains along the banks, the 
soil of which 1s not only much firmer, but 
also clothed with grass, and fringed with 
trees and bushes of a finer variety than those 
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on the Darling. Yet, in the grasses there is 
not the wonderful vanety remarkable on the 
banks of that mnver. “Of twenty-six dif- 
ferent kinds,” says Sir T. Mitchell, “ ga- 
thered by me on the Darling, I found only 
four of the same sorts growing on the 
Bogan, and not more than four other varie- 
ties throughout the whole course. It ap- 
peared that where land was best and most 
abundant, the grass consisted of one or two 
kinds only ; and, on the contrary, that where 
the surface was nearly bare, the greatest 
varieties of grasses appeared, as if all strug- 
ghng for existence.” It was hoped that the 
Bogan would afford the means of access to 
the Darlng at all times, by imsuring the 
traveller on its banks against the chief 1m- 
pediments to travelling m Austraha, namely 
—the want of water in penods of drought, 
and the results of its superabundance during 
seasons of rain ; for water, 1t was considered, 
would always be found in its channel, at 
least in ponds, while no floods could reach 
the rising grounds over the left bank of the 
river. This expectation of the constant 
supply of water retained in the Bogan has 
not been realized: for Sir Thomas Miut- 
chell, in December 1845, was compelled to 
abandon his mtended route by this river, 
from the scarcity of this first necessity of 
hfe. About twelve miles below the junction 
of the Bogan with the Darling, m 145° 52’ 
12” E long., 30° 7 4” S. lat., a stockade or 
block-house was erected by Sir Thomas L. 
Mitchell, in 1835, on a spot which he named 
Fort Bourke, and descnbes as “ surpassing 
anything he had expected to find on the 
Darhng.” It consisted of the highest ground 
rising gradually from the lower levels, by 
which the river is approached from the 
Bogan, to an elevated and extensive plateau, 
overlooking a reach of the river, a mile and- 
a-half in length, the nll being situated 
near a sharp turn at the lower end of the 
reach. At this turn a small water-coursc 
enters, which surrounds Fort Bourke on all 
sides, save that of the river; it encloses 
about 160 acres, contaming abundance of 
grass. The plateau consists of rch loam ; 
and, when first visited, was thinly wooded. 
Upon it were found various buryig-places 
of the natives, who always choose the highest 
parts of that low country for the purpose of 
interment.* On the Ist June, 1835, the 
surveyor-general (Sir T. L. Mitchell), em- 
barked in his whale-boats on the Darhng at 
Fort Bourke: and the following extracts 
* Mitchell’s Eapedsteons wto Australia. 
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from his journal show how little reasonable 
hope can be entertained of ever rendenng 
the Darling useful as a navigable mver :— 
“We proceeded well enough some way down 
the river, but at length a shallow reach first 
occasioned much delay, and afterwards rocks 
so dammed up the channel, that it was neces- 
sary to unload and draw the boats over 
them. Our progress was thus extremely 
slow, notwithstanding the activity and exer- 
fhons of the men, who were constantly m 
the water, although a bitter cold wind blew 
all day. By sunset we had got over a bad 
place, where there was a considerable fall, 
when, on looking round the point, we found 
that the bed of the mver was full of rocks 
to the extent of nearly a mile” (Sir Tho- 
mas explams elsewhere, that what he here 
terms rocks 1s but the ferrug nous clay which 
fills the lowest part of the basin of this 
river) These uncxpected 1mpcdiments to 
our progress down the river determined me 
to return to the depdt with the boats, and 
afterwards to explore its course on horsc- 
back ” On June 4th, he tells us, “a rocky 
dyke crossed the stream in a N N W. dircc- 
tion. This must,” he adds, “have been 
anothcr of the many impediments to our 
boat navigation had we procecded by water, 
and from the general appearance of the 
river, I was satisfied that a passage with 
boats could not have been attempted im its 
present state, with any prospect of getting 
soon down” On June 10th he reached 
Sturt’s furthest, below which the river 
formed a cataract of about two feet. On 
17th June he found deep water; but, on 
the 19th, the river was so shallow that it 
seemed almost possible to step across 1t, and 
no deep reaches appeared inits bed This 
was nearly 120 miles below Fort Bourke 
On 24th June, there was a fall of about 
four feet. On 26th June, he forded the 
Darhng : 200 miles from Fort Bourke the 
river had the same character as about that 
locahty a slow current, and an equal 
volume of water. Below this, on a mide 
of twenty-three miles, the channel became 
very contracted, and contaming many dead 
trees, had altogether a dimimshed appear- 
ance. On the 8th July, the country was 
such as to remind him of the deserts in 
Asia or Afmca. On the llth July, he 
says, “I had traced its course upwards of 
300 miles, through a country which did not 
supply a single stream, all the torrents which 
might descend from the sharp and naked 
hilis bemg absorbed by the thirsty earth. 
VoL. I. 
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Over the whole of this extensive region 
there grew but httle grass, and few trees 
available for any useful purpose, except 
varieties of acacia, a tree so peculiar to 
these desert imterior regions, and which 
there seemed to be nourished only by the 
dews of night ” And respecting this country, 
he adds, “We saw neither kangaroos nor 
emus, a sufficient proof of the barrenness of 
the adjacent country.” The furthest pomt 
reached was near that now called Laidley’s 
Ponds. Of this whole extent, Sir Thomas 
says elsewhere—“ The average breadth of 
the nver at the surface of the water, when 
low, 1s about fifty yards, but oftener lcss 
than this, and seldom more I cannot 
think that the velocity of the floods in the 
river ever exceeds one mile per hour, but 
that it is, m general, much less. At this 
time the water actually flowmg, as seen at 
one or two shallow places, did not exceed, in 
quantity, that which would be necessary to 
turn a mill” 

The more recent accounts of captain Sturt 
accord only too entirely with the unfayour- 
able remarks above quoted. In October, 
1844, in lis desert expedition (p 387), he 
made the Darling about fifteen miles above 
its Junction with the Murray, and found it 
with scarcely any water m its bed. The 
river, says captaim Sturt, must have been m 
the state mm which we found it for a great 
length of time, and I am led to infer, from 
the very grassy nature of its bed, that 1t 
seldom contams water to any depth, or length 
of time, since in such case the grass would 
be killed. Its flats are backed by lagoons, 
but they had long been dry, and the trees 
growmg round them were either dead or 
dying. Durmg a single night the Darhng 
was converted, from an almost dry channel, 
ito a foaming and impetuous stream, sweep- 
ing everything away on its turbid waters at 
the rate of three or four miles an hour, and 
in four days 1t overflowed its banks On the 
return of the expedition homewards in the 
following year, some two months later in the 
season, there had been no recurrence of the 
flood of the previous year, but the Darling 
was at a still lower ebb than before, and 
every lagoon and creek im its vicinity had 
long been exhausted and waterless The 
water 1s described by Mitchell as bemg m 
all parts as transparent as that of the purest 
spring well, entirely losing all brackish taste 
below an extreme point of Dunlop’s Range, 
where a hill consistmg of e very hard breccia 
closes on the river so as to separate the plains 
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above it from those lower down. The taste 
of the water was found to be worst where the 
river is nearest to D’Urban’s Group—above 
that, at the junction of the Bogan, and for 
seventeen mules from thence downwards, it 
was excellent. 

The Wiilliorara, or Laidley’s Ponds was 
supposed to be a mountam stream flowing in 
a south-westerly direction into the Darling, 
which it joms in about 142° 26’ E. long. 
82° 26’ S. lat. By it captain Sturt hoped to 
penetrate the northern intenor, but on ex- 
amination it proved to be merely a channel 
of communication between two lakes that 
were on either side of 1t, called Mimandichi 
and Cawndilla, to which it conveyed the 
surplus water of the Darling dunng the 
floods. It was about fifty yards broad, with 
low muddy banks, and its course of about 
nine or ten miles was exceedingly tortuous, 
but almost due west. Cawnduilla lake 1s 
merely a shallow basin of considerable extent, 
filled by the mver floods, and retamnmg them 
for a short time only. Immense quantities 
of fish, however, pass into these temporary 
reservoirs, and the floods are consequently 
looked for by the natives with anxious ex- 
pectation. Sur Thomas Mitchell when con- 
cluding his account of the Darling, mm 1835, 
makes the following remarks, which ulustrate 
some of the charactenstics of this singular 
river too clearly to be omitted here, although 
in perusing them the reader must bear m 
mind that the river was visited by the sur- 
veyor-general during a favourable season, 
and therefore bore a very different aspect to 
that under which it has been seen by subse- 
quent travellers :— 

“From the sparkling transparency of this water, 
its undiminshed current sustained without receiving 
any tributary throughout a course of 660 miles, and 
especially from its being salt 1n some places and fresh 
at others, it seems probable that the current, when 
in that reduced state, is chiefly supported by sprin 
It would appear that the saltness occurs when the 
springs also fail, and may be attribiited to the same 
causes, whatever they are, by which all known waters 
unconnected with springs or streams are said to 
become salt. The bed of the river 1s at an average 
depth of about sixty feet below the common surface 
of the country. To this depth the soil generally 
consists of clay, in which calcareous concretions and 
selenites occur abundantly; at other parts the clay 
impregnated with iron forms a soft kind of rock in 
the bed, or banks of the river. There are no traces 
of water-courses on these level plains, such as might 
be expected to fall from the hills behind. The hills, 
nevertheless, contain some hollows and gullies which 
must, in wet seasons, conduct water to the plains; 
the distance of such heights from the river being 
seldom less than twelve miles, and it would appear 
that the intervening country is of such an absorbent 
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nature, and so extensive, that any torrents from the 
inghe: country are imbibed by the soft earth, for the 
hollow parta are seared with deep broad cracks, 
which in wet seasons must take up and retain much 
water, until 1t 1s either evaporated, or sinks to lower 
levels. The water may thus be absorbed and retained 
for a considerable time, and escape by slow drainage 
into the river, especially where the lower parts of such 
lains are shut in by hills approaching the channel. 
us, where the extremity YP Dunlop’s range shot 
forward into the wide level margin, we found that 
the water had lost all taste of salt, a circumstance 
most easily accounted for, by supposing that springs 
being more abundant there, from the near vicinity 
of the hills, had diluted the water which we had 
found salt higher up. 

“The marks of high floods were apparent on the 
surface, to a distance frequently of as much as two 
miles from the ordinary channel. ‘Within such a 
space the waters appear to overflow, and then to lodge 
mn hollows (covered with polygonum jgunceum), and 
which were then full of yawning cracks. Such 
parts of the surface would naturally become first 
saturated in times of flood, and be the last to part 
with moisture m seasons of drought. I observed 
that there was less of that kind of low ground where 
the water was saltest, which was to the westward of 
D’Urban’s group. 

“The basin of the Darling, which may be con- 
sidered to extend to the coast ranges on the east, 
appears to be very limited on the opposite or western 
side, a desert country from which it did not receive, 
as far as I could discover, a cag te tributary of any 
importance. <A succession of low ridges seemed 
there to mark the extent of its basin, nor did I per- 
ceive in the country beyond, any ranges of a more 
decidedly fluviatile character. 

** Some of the hollows behind the immediate banks 
on both sides contained lagoons, in some of these, 
reeds had at length taken the place of water; in 
others, the first coating of vegetation which the 
alluvium receives on exposure to the sun, consisted 
of fragrant herbs, and amongst them we found the 
scented trefoil (trigonella suavissima), which proved 
an excellent anti-scorbutic vegetable when bouled 
The surface of the earth nea: the river 1s unlike 
any part of the earth’s face that I have elsewhere 
seen It is as clear of vegetation as a fallow-field, 
but with greater inequality of surface, and full of 
holes. The soil is just tenacious enough to open 
into cracks, for the surface becomes so soft and loose 
that the few weeds that may have sprung up previous 
to desiccation seldom remain where they grow, bein 
blown out by the slightest wind. Over such Seouud 
it was fatiguing labour to walk, the foot at each 
step sinking in to the ancle, and care being neces- 
sary to avoid holes always ready to receive the whole 
leg, or sometimes a man’s whole body. The labour 
which this kind of ground cost the poor bullocks, 
drawing heavy carts, reduced them to such a state 
of weakness, that six«never returned from the Dar- 
ling.” “ Of the hills in general it may be observed, 
that those on the left bank are most elevated at the 
higher parts of the nver, whereas those on the right 
bank rise into greatest height towards the lower 
parts of the river, as far as explored by us. The 
plains extend on each side of the channe} to a dis- 
tance of six or seven miles, and are in general clea) 
of timber. That deep and extensive bed of clay, 
so uniformly filling the basin of this river, has every 
appearance of mud deposited. Behind them the 
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country is sparingly wooded, except by the stunted | gins, who indeed manage the whole process of net- 


bush (myoporum montanum), which forms a thick 
scrub, especially on the side of the low hills. On 
the river bank, trees peculiar to 1t grow to so large 
a size, that its course may be easily distinguished at 
great distances, and thus these facilitated our survey 
in a very great degree. These nia trees consist 
of that species of eucalyptus called blue gum in the 
colony. Its searching roots seem to luxuriate in the 
banks of streams, lakes, or ponds, where it 1s 50 con- 
stant to moisture, that the thirsty traveller soon 
learns to recognise its shining trunk and white gnarled 
arms, as the surest guides to water The alluvial 
portion of the margin of the Darling 1s narrow, and 
in most places overgrown with the dwarf box, which 
is another species of eucalyptus. In this alluvial 
part there are hollow places as already observed, 
covered with the polygonum junceum, which 1s an 
unsightly leafless bush or bramble. Grass 1s only 
to be found on the banks of the mnver, for, strictl 
speaking, the margin only can be considered silawial: 
for this being irrigated and enriched by the floods, 
is everywhere productive of grass, which grows there 
abundantly, even where none appears in the back 
country. 

“In the back-ground beyond the plains, some 
casuarine and eucalypti are occasionally seen in the 
scrubs which grow on the red sand, and an acacia 
(having a white stem, the bark being much spotted) 
there grows to a considerable size, and produces 
much gum Indeed, gum acacia abounds in these 
scrubs, and when the country 1s more accessible, may 
become an article of commerce. 

“ The plants, though in general different from those 
nearer the colony, were few, but curious Of grasses 
I gathered seeds of twenty-five different kinds, s1x 
of these growing only on the alluvial bank of the 
Darling Among these were a poa, and the chluis 
truncata, and sftpa setacea of Mr Brown The coun- 
try was, nevertheless, almost bare, and the roots, 
stems, and seeds, the products of a former season, weie 
blown about on the soft face of the parched and 
naked earth, where the last spring seemed indeed to 
have produced no vegetation, excepting a thin crop 
of an umbelliferous weed 

“The natives of the Darling live chiefly on the 
fish of the river, and are expert swimmers and divers 
They can swim and turn with great velocity under 
water, where they can both see and spear the largest 
fish, sometimes remaining under water for this pur- 

ose a considerable time. In very cold weather, 

owever, they float on the surface in pieces of bark, 
and thus also they can spear the fish, having a small 
fire beside them in their bark canoe They also feed 
on birds, and especially on ducks, which they ensnare 
with nets, with which a tribe 1s always provided 
These nets are very well made, much resembling our 
own, and of a similar material, the wild flax, which 
grows near the river in tufts, and thus very con- 
venient to pull These are easily gathered by the 


*When writing of the expedition conducted by 
this brave but unfortunate gentleman (p. 395), I 
mentioned that he was supposed to have perished 
in an encounter with the natives. He was sent to 
survey the country lying between Rockingham Bay 
and Cape York, but the stock of provisions being 
well ah exhausted, Mr. Kennedy divided his party, 
and proceeded towards Cape York, in the hope of 

curing the supples which had been forwarded 

m Sydney by water Of the nine men left 
behind, seven pershed of ague, produced by over- 


making They give each tuft (after gathering it) a 
twist, also biting it a httle, and im that state their 
flax is laid about on the roofs of their huts until dry. 
Fishing-nets are made of various similar materials, 
being often very large, and attached to some I have 
seen half-inch cordage, which might have been mis- 
taken for the production of a rope-walk But the 
largest of their nets are those set across the Darling 
for the purpose of catching the ducks as they fly 
along the river in consideiable flocks. These nets 
are strong, with wide meshes, and they are hung up 
on a loft) pole erected for the purpose on one side, 
usually oppo.ite to some large tree on the other, 
being easily suspended upon these supports, as occa- 
sion requires; such poles are permanently fixed, sup- 
ported by substantial props, and it was doubtless 
one of this description that captain Sturt sup- 
sini to have been erected to propitiate some 
eity. 

«he native knows well ‘the alleys green’ through 
which at twilight the thirsty pigeons and parrots rush 
towards the water, and there with a smaller net hung 
up, he sits down and makes a fire ready to roast the 
birds which may fall into his snare.” 


The ana-branch, or ancient channel of 
the Darling, 1s described by Eyre, who dis- 
covered it, as running through the scrub 
half-way between Lake Victona and the 
main stream, with a course of fully sixty 
miles, nearly parallel to the latter This 
singular watercourse forms, in times of flood, 
another connecting channel between the 
Darling and the Murray, leavmg an 1m- 
mense desert island of low or scrubby 
lands between 1t and the Darhng At such 
times it has a strong current running up- 
wards, caused by the back-waters ot the 
Murray According to eaptain Sturt, it 
has a broad channel and long reaches, but 
is wholly wanting in pasture, or timber of 
any size The plains of the interior formed 
the banks, and nothing but salsolace grew 
on them No water, he says, ever flows 
down the ana-branch into the north. 

Victoria Rewer, the Warrego, and other 
streams discovered in 1846, by Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, and subsequently visited by his 
able assistant, Mr Kennedy,* have been 
already referred to (pp 393, 394); nor is 
there, as far as I am aware, sufficient infor- 
mation possessed concerning these streams 
to furnish a more detailed description. 


fatigue and food both insufficient and unwhclesome, 
for they were compelled to eat the flesh of the 
wretched horses dried 1n the sun; and the last sur- 
vivors (one of whom was Mr Carron, attached as 
botanist to the expedition), were too weak to bury 
their deceased comrades The fate of those who 
accompanied Mr Kennedy was equally melancholy ; 
one of them, named Costigan, accidentally shot him- 
self, and Mr. Kennedy leaving him in the care of 
two others, pursued his way, in the hope of obtainin 

speedy succour accompanied only by his faithfu 
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Counrties.— New South Wales, according 
to the “Blue Book” of 1846, contams twenty- 
two counties, whose area, population, num- 
ber of acres under cultivation, and produce, 
will be given in a subsequent chapter. To 
this number several others have been, or 
are on the poimt of being, added. These 
divisions are so little dwelt upon, and indeed 
so rarely alluded to, by the writers on the 
topography of New South Wales (Mitchell 
alone excepted), that I have found it difficult, 
after a careful examination of the writings 
of Oxley, Lang, Braim, and others, of the 
excellent local journals, and of the colo- 
nial and geographical magazines published 
in England, assisted by the information ac- 
quired by personal observation, to furmsh 
anything approaching a clear or detailed 
description of the counties. Dr. Lang, m 
his valuable work on New South Wales, re- 
marks, “that, except m government deeds 
or legal documents, the grand natural divi- 
sions of the country are the only ones known 


attendant, an aboriginal named Jackey Jackey, through 
a country swarming with hostile natives hese sa- 
vages, according to Jackey’s statement, came stealthily 
behind, and hiding im the scrub, threw large jagged 
wooden spears at them, by which both they and the 
horses were wounded Kennedy fell to mse no more, 
his last injunction to his weeping follower being, to 
endeavour to preserve his papers and to convey them 
to the governor The poor boy, following the direc- 
tions of his unhappy master, succeeded in reach- 
ing Port Albany, and informing the captain of the 
schooner lying there with supplies, of the sad results 
of the expedition Captain Dobson hastened to Shel- 
burne Bay, but arrived there, as before stated, 1n time 
to save two onlv of the ill-fated band Jackey 
Jackey’s account of the death of poor Kennedy is 
so simple and pathetic, that I cannot resist quoting 
it here — 

“TI asked him, ‘Mr Kennedy, are you going to 
leave me?”’ and he said, ‘ Yes my boy, I am going 
to leave you,’ he said, *I am very bad, Jackey, you 
take the books, Jackey, to the captain, but not the 
hig ones, the governor will give anything for them ’ 
I then tied up the papers, he then said, ‘ Jackey, 
wzive me paper, and Pall write’ I gave him paper 
and pencil, and he tried to write; and he then fell 
hack and died, and I caught him as he fell back and 
held him, and I then turned round myself and cned , 
{ was crying a good while, until I got well, that was 
about an hour, and then I buried him; I digged up 
the ground with a tomahawk, and covered him over 
with logs, then s, and my shirt and trousers; 
that night I left him near dark. I would go through 
the scrub, and the blacks threw spears at me, a good 
many, and I went back again into the scrub; then 
I went down the creek which runs into Escape River, 
and I walked along the water m the creek very easy, 
with my head only above water, to avoid the blacks 
ind get out of their way; in this way I went half- 
a-mile; then I got out of the creek and got clear 
of them, and walked on all mght nearly, and slept in 
the bush without a fire I went on next morning, 


or recognised by the colonists, who accord- 
ingly speak only of the districts of the 
Hawkesbury, of Hunter’s River, of Bathurst, 
of Dlawarra, of Argyle, and of Port Mac- 
quanie. For the colonial readers, therefore, 
of the present day, who have not yet arrived 
at the feeling of countyship (if it may be so 
termed) manifested in the mother country, 
a separate delineation of the counties may 
not be necessary; but the want of it would, 
I think, be felt by readers in the United 
Kingdom; and it 1s to them more espe- 
cially that I would fain render famihar the 
state of this and every other British colony, 
sure that (under Providence) much benefit 
would thereby result. The following is a 
bnef account of the oldest established coun- 
ties The first in point of settlement— 

Cumberland county, has a coast line, 
stretching southward, of about fifty-six mules, 
and an extreme breadth, from the sea to 
the base of the Blue Mountains, of forty-six 
miles. 


and felt very bad, andI spelled for two days; I lived 
upon nothing but salt-water Next dayI went on and 
camped one mile away from where | left, and ate 
one of the pandanos, on next morning I went on 
two miles, and sat down there, and I wanted to spell 
a little there, and go on, but when I tried to get 
up, I could not, but fell down again bery tired and 
cramped, and I spelled here two days; then I went 
on again one mile, and got nothing to eat but one 
nondo, and I went on that day and camped, and on 
again next morning, about half a mile, and sat down 
where there was good water, and remained all day. 
On the following morning I went a good way, went 
round a great swamp and mangroves, and got a good 
way by sundown. The next morning I went and 
saw a very large track of black fellows I went 
clear of the track and of swamp or sandy ground ; 
then I came to a very large river and a large lagoon ; 
plenty of alligators in the lagoon, about ten mules 
from Port Albany I now got into the mdges by 
sundown, and went up a tree and saw Albany Island 
Then next morning at four o'clock, I went on as 
hard as I could go, all the way down, over fine clear 
ground, fine iron bark timber and plenty of good 

ass, I went on round the point (this was towards 
fape York, north of Albany Island) and went on 
and followed a creek down, and went on top of the 
hill and I saw Cape York; I knew it was Cape York. 
because the sand did not go on farther; I sat down 
then a good while; I sald to myself, this 1s Port 
Albany, I beheve inside, somewhere. Mr. Kennedy 
always told me that the ship was inside, close ur 
to the main land; I went on a little way and saw 
the ship and boat. I met close up here two black 
gins and a good wen | piccaninies, one said to me, 
‘ powad, powad,’ then I asked her for egga—she gave 
me turtles’ eggs, and I gave her a burning: glaast 
she pointed at the ship, which I had seen before; I 
was very frightened of seeing the black men all alon 
here, and when I was on the rock, cooeying, and 
murry murry (very, very) glad when the boat came 
to me. 
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i] 
The Hawkesbury and Nepean nvers form: ommon or calcareous sandstone, ironstone. 


seven-eighths of the inland boundary of this 
county, which, notwithstanding its inferiority 
in size and the general character of its soil, 
is the most important and the most densely 
populated of them all, Sydney, the capital 
of the colony, being situated in it, and also 
the towns of Paramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, 
Richmond, and Campbell-town. 

The mantime boundary 1s generally bold 
and deeply mdented. For the distance of 
five or six mules from the sea, the country 
wears a bleak and barren aspect, consisting 
of ridges of stratified sandstone, the soil 
poor, m some places swampy, and clothed 
with a few stunted eucalypti and dwarf un- 
derwood. 

Beyond this coast-girdle the aspect begins 
to improve; an undulating country extends 
for ten miles; and where the hand of eivil- 
ization has not been im active operation, 
a stately forest of eucalypti, varied with a 
species of casaurina, appears, diversified here 
and there with farms and tenements, and 
intersected by broad and excellent turnpike 
roads, but the soil im this belt 1s still poor 
on the surface, as it rests on a sandstone 
formation. At the distance of twenty to 
twenty-five miles, the forest 1s lofty, but not 
dense ; there 1s little or no underwood, and 
the average number of trees to the acre does 
not exceed fifty, while a charming variety 
of Inll and dale, clothed with luxuriant 
herbage, 1s covered with bleating flocks and 
lowing herds, among which may be seen 
at intervals, the spacious mansion or snug 
farm-house of civilized man. Throughout 
the whole of the county, from the sea-coast 
to the base of the Blue Mountains, the 
land can scarcely be considered elevated, but 
18 a continued senes of undulations, until 
it approaches the Nepean and Hawkesbury 
rivers, which are bordered by eatensive 
plams of extraordinary fertility. Formerly 
one ummense tract of forest land, covered 
with very heavy timber, extended with littl 
interruption from below Windsor to Appin 
a distance of fifty miles; of which a large 
portion 13 now cleared and under cultiva 
tion. The rocks m this tract are eithe 


* Account of New South Wales, by James Atkin 
son, Esq. Sek eee 

+ The lighthouse is in 33° 51’ 40” S. lat., 151° 16’ 50 
FE. long.; the tower is adnmurably built; the height o 
the light (a revolving one) from the base being 7/ 
feet, and above the sea 277 feet,—total 353 Th 
inner S. head bears from the lighthouse N hy W 
4 W. distant a mile and-a-quarter The outer N. heac 
bears from it N. by E. two miles. The inner S. and 


nd m some few places whinstone: these 
orm soils of vanous degrees of goodness, 
‘he whinstone generally the best. In some 
laces small pebbles of ironstone, not larger 
‘chan peas, may be found scattered over the 
urface. This, wherever it occurs, is a sure 
ign of a poor hungry souil.* 

Prospect Hill, the most conspicuous emi- 
nence 1n Cumberland, is situated near the 
centre of that county. It 1s cultivated 
nearly to the summit, and the mch red soil 
on the trap rock is remarkably productive. 

The land, on approaching Port Jackson 
from the southward, appears low, compared 
with the coast of the Illawarra district: the 
chiffs near Port Jackson are about 200 feet 
n height; and in general effect and outline, 
though darker coloured, not unhke the far- 
famed Dover cliffs of Albion. 

Suddenly an abrupt breach is seen in 
this sea-wall, against which the vast volume 
of water im the Southern Pacific is rolled 
with incessant swell, but the moment the 
tempest-tossed marmer has fairly passed 
through this singular cleft or fissure, the 
waters are as tranquil as a mill-pond. On 
the south head of the entrance of Port 
Jackson an excellent lighthousct was crected 
by governor Macquanic, wluch captain Stokes 
says he saw, in H.M.S Beagle, at a distance 
of tlurty miles, from a height of fifty feet, 
during the period of a clear atmosphere. 


The capital of New South Wales, named 
m honour of Viscount Sydney, his Majesty’s 
secretary of state for the colomies in 1788, 
is situated in 35° 52’ § lat , 151°17’ 1 long. 
For nearly a quarter of a century after its 
original establishment on the shores of 
Sydney Cove (Port Jackson), the now um- 
portant city was httle more than an insig- 
nificant village of bark huts and wooden 
skillmgs, scattered here and there among 
fields and gardens. Soon after the arrival 
of governor Macquarie, a survey was made 
of the whole locahty, and the future town 
marked out on a regular plan. 

Sydney 1s built partly on a small promon- 
tory, and partly im a narrow ravine or vailcy. 


outer N. heads he NE 2 E. and S W. 3, of each 
other distant a mile and one-tenth The light can be 
seen from S by E to N. by E, and from a ship’s 
deck, on a clear night, eight to ten leagues, appearing 
hke a luminous star. Bearings magnetic, distances 
nautical—variations 9 degrees E 

N B—tThe N end of the “Sow and Pigs” rocks, 
near which there 1s a light, bears from the inner S 
head 8. W. by W. half a mile. 
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The formation on which it stands is a free- 
stone rock, which passes inland for about 
two miles, in undulating and nearly parallel 


ridges, in a direction almost due south of 


that portion of Port Jackson generally known 
as the Stream, or Middle Harbour, which, 
with Sydney Cove and Darling Harbour, 
encloses greater part of the city on three 
sides. The mdges dechne as they recede 
from the Middle Harbour, until they termi- 
nate in an almost level plam, bounded on 
the south by a transverse range of elevated 
rock, known as the Surry hills, which com- 
prise the southern suburbs.* 

The views from the higher part of the 
capital are bold, varied, and many of them 
very picturesque; the magmificent harbour 
of Port Jackson, hke a lake studded with 
islets, indented with coves of smgular beauty, 
whose tranquil recesses afford a secure haven 
to hundreds of vessels, 1s ever an attractive 
object ; while inland, the diversity of hill 
and dale, of rock and woodland, of grassy 
slopes and bnilant parterres, mterspersed 
with princely mansions, cottage ornées, and 
substantial homesteads, combine m forming 
many charming prospects. 

The position of Sydney admirably adapts 
it for the centre of a commercial empire. 
Its haven, which is about fifteen mules long, 
and, in some places, three miles broad, 1s 
completely land-locked. Along the water- 
side, except that portion occupied by the 
demesne contiguous to government house, 
there are wharfs, stores, ship-yards, mulls, 
various manufactones, distilleries, steam 
engines, brewenes, &c.; behind these, in 
irregular succession, rise the numerous pub- 
he and private bmldimgs of the Australian 
metropolis. In several parts, ships come 


have each a carriage-way of not less than 
thirty-six feet, (several have from forty to 
ixty feet), and a foot-way of not less than 
twelve feet. Their length varies from one 
to three miles; they are well paved or mac- 
adamized, regularly cleaned, watered, and 
lit with gas. George-street and Pitt-street 
have continuous ranges of handsome cut 
stone or brick edifices, with shops that would 
do no discredit to Regent or Oxford-street, 
London. Indeed, the modern structures 
generally, may, in several respects, fairly 
vie with those of an European capital; and 
many of the older houses, though con- 
structed with httle pretensions to taste, were 
yet (owing to the abundance of good brick 
earth, and excellent building stone, so easily 
obtaimable,) strongly and usefully built ; and, 
with their neat gardens in front, present a 
cheerful appearance. 

The recently-erected government-house, 
which stands in a conspicuous position, over- 
looking Sydney Cove, is a very handsome 
structure, built of white freestone, in the 
Ehzabethean style of architecture. Its 
foundations are laid 1n the solid rock, out of 
which the basement and cellars are quarned ; 
and the whole tower, at the north end, 
seventy feet gh, and twenty feet square, 
with a flag-staff, thirty feet high, forms a 
stnking feature from the harbour, of which 
the house commands a fine view. The 
building 1s 170 feet long, and 403 high; 
the ball-room, 50 feet by 28 feet ; drawing- 
room, 40 by 28; ante-room, 15 by 28; 
dining-room, 45 by 26. All the rooms are 
26 feet high, and finished in superb style ; 
the staircases are of carved cedar, and the 
chimney-pieces of fine colonial marble. 
The cost to the colonists has, I beleve, 


close alongside the wharfs, and their cargoes; been between £50,000 and £60,000. The 


are hoisted direct from the hold into the 
warehouses. The streets are laid out gene- 
rally at right angles; thirty-four of them 


| * By an act for regulating the police in the town 
'and port of Sydney, and for removing and preventing 
} nuisances and obstructions therein, which came into 
operation 30th September, 1833, the boundaries of 
the town of Sydney, port of Sydney, Sydney Cove, 
and Darling Harbour, were thus fixed .— 

Town of Sydney.—Bounded on the north by the 
waters of Port Jackson, from a land-mark at the 
‘head of Blackwattle Bay to Rushcutter’s Bay; on 
the east by the stream entering Rushcutter’s Bay, to 
a bridge on the South Head Road, at the north-west 
corner of Sydney Common; and by the western 
boundary of that common to a road extending west- 
ward to the back of Cleveland House; on the south 
hy that road and its westarn fenee, prolonged to a 
land-mark on the road to Cook’s River; on the west 
by the western side of the ruad to Cook’s River, and 


contrast 1s very great between this pmncely 
mansion and the canvass house of the first 
governor of New South Wales, or with the 


that line prolonged to the Jand mark at the head of 
the Blackwattle Bay 

Port of Sydney.—The channel extending westward 
from the heads of Port Jackson to Long Nose Point, 
including Sydney Cove, Darling Harbour, and ex- 
tending one mile up Middle Harbour, and the various 
other bays or inlets on each shore thereof. 

Sydney Cove —The waters included within a line 
extending from Dawes’ Point to the north-west 
bastion of Fort Macquarie, and the shores to the 
southward of this line. 

Darling Harbour —The waters included within a 
line extending from J)awes’ Point to the south-east 
pon of the shore nearest to and opposite to Goat 

land; the shores of this harbour on the side of the 
town, and those opposite to them. 


CHURCHES IN SYDNEY. PIETY OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 


wretched wooden tenements in use for 
several years. 

There are numerous temples dedicated to 
the worship of God; among which are, five 
large and commodious Episcopalian churches, 
besides a missionary Congregational church ; 
three Presbyterian churches; two Roman 
catholic—St. Mary’s cathedral and St. Pa- 
trick’s church, both spacmous edifices, highly 
ornamented ; five or six Wesleyan chapels ; 
a Baptist chapel; one Austrahan Methodist 
chapel; a Frends’ meeting-house; and a 
Jewish synagogue. 

St. Andrew’s Cathedral was constructed 
as the Episcopal church of Australia, on the 
creation of a diocese in communion with the 
church of England; the foundation stone 
was laid in May, 1839, under the auspices 
of the first bishop of Austraha. This hand- 
some edifice 1s 720 feet from east to west, 
mcluding the tower, whose pmnacles have 
an elevation of 120 feet. The height of the 
body of the church 1s seventy feet It will 
contain a congregation of about 2,000. The 
expense of its erection 1s cstimated at 
£50,000, towards which the imbhabitants 
contributed largely ; one family alone, that 
of Robert Campbell, M.C., subscmbed £500. 

The Roman Catholic Cathedral 1s the 
largest and most expensive sacred edifice m 
the colony ; 1t was commenced in 1820, and 
it is not yet completely finished. Built of 
freestone, in the form of a cross, 1t 1s an 
excellent specimen of Gothic architecture, 
and bemg situated in a commanding posi- 
tion m Hyde-park, 1s now an ornament to 
the city. 

St. Phillip’s Church has a peculiar mterest 
attached to it, as being the oldest place of 
worship in the colony. Commenced in July, 
1793, 1t was several years before it was fitted 
for the celebration of divine service. George 
the Third regarded its erection with deep 


* The deep interest taken by the “ good old king” 
in the establishment of the first Chnstian church 
erected at the antipodes, where there are now five 
Protestant dioceses, viz., Australia (Sydney), erected 
in 1836; New Zealand, 1841; Tasmania (Van Dhie- 
men’s Land), 1842; Melbourne (Port Phillip), 1847, 
and Newcastle (New South Wales), 1847—was in 
unison with his well-known piety of character; a 

iety m the exercise of which he continued to mani- 
est the reasoning power, in other respects entirely 
dethroned. Dumnng the awful lunacy with which the 
mind of George the Third was afflicted, hus spirit 
remained unclouded in its devotion, and during his 
wonted hours of prayer, his Majesty's supplications 
were daily uttered to the spy disposer of events 
—that the Lord of Heaven and Earth would bestow 
especial care and favour on the nation, deprived by 
His will of the superintendence of their lawful sove- 
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interest; and not content with expressing 
his satisfaction that such a building was in 
progress, Ins Majesty forwarded to the 
colony (from his private purse) a costly 
communion service of plate, which arnved 
safely in October, 1803, and 1s still used in 
this church. The earnest solicitude evinced 
by the king expedited the building, which 
was consecrated on Christmas Day, 1810. 
It 1s a plain, useful structure, with a round 
tower which commands an extensive pros- 
pect.* 

Sit Andrew’s Kirk, a handsome Gothic 
church, was commenced m November, 1833, 
and finished in September, 1835. The walls 
are elevated, and mclude a spacious area, 
there bemg a projecting entrance 1m front, 
leading to the gallery. Between the mam 
windows there are square buttresses, and 
two circular turrets surmounted by pomted 
spires. The interior is admirably fitted up; 
the gromed arches of the ceiling rest upon 
six fluted columns with ornamented capitals; 
the cedar pannels and Gothic frammg are par- 
ticularly handsome. ‘The government gave 
the site for the building, but the cost of the 
kirk was chiefly defrayed by subscnptions 
from members of the established church of 
Scotland. 

St. James’ Church occupies a commanding 
site at the north end of Hyde Park. The 
foundation was laid in October, 1819, by 
governor Macquarie, and it was completed 
about the endof 1822 It 1s in the Grecian 
style of architecture, with a lofty spire and 
belfry, and 1s constructed of bricks, strength- 
ened. by large and handsome pilasters of free- 
stone There 1s a supenor organ at the 
end of the church, and the pulpit 1s of ex- 
cellent workmanship. 

The Scots’ Kirk 1s a substantial plain 
building, and the other temples of worship 
are well constructed. As population in- 


reign, and that He would be to the people of these 
alan their temporal as well as spiritual King, 
directing anght the counsels of those to whom the 
supreme power was delegated The transmission of 
a communion service to St Phillip’s church at Sydney, 
18 in perfect accordance with the deep reverence of 
his Majesty for that holy and indispensible ordinance 
It 1s not generally known that some time before the 
demise of George the Third, his Majesty expressed an 
earnest desire to receive the Sacrament. The clergy 
and the medical attendants on his Majesty did not 
think it advisable to grant the request, whereupon 
the king solemnly administered the bread and wine 
to himself, with a fervent prayer that if in this he 
committed the sin of presumption, he might be for- 
ven—no other means being left for his obedience to 
the divine command, or the satisfaction of his deep 
vearning for the comfort of the Holy Sacrament 
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creases, new churches and chapels are built, 
and Sydney is, on the whole, better pro- 
vided with the means of enjoying public 
worship, than many districts of London— 
where, it will be remembered, there was re- 
cently one parish with 20,000 inhabitants, 
and only one church. 

The Sydney College owes its existence 
chiefly to a private individual, Dr. Bland, 
who*was originally a surgeon in the royal 
navy, but was transported along with a 
heutenant of the ship m which he served, 
for being engaged in a fatal duel with 
another officer of the ship. Dr. Bland has 
long been known as the good Samaritan of 
Austraha; possessed of great skill in his 
profession, of high general attainments, a 
gentleman by birth, education, and feeling, 
he acquired the esteem of general and lady 
Darlhng, and of all classes m the colony. 
Wealth was poured freely mto his hands by | 
the affluent, and its recipient as quickly 
vassed 1t away to the poor; not satisfied merely 
with contributmg both by his skill and pecu- 
niary charity, to alleviate the physical suf- 
fermg of his fellow-creatures, Dr. Bland 
took the lead in the formation of a gram- 
mar-school in 1825; in 1828-9 the worthy 
doctor made a successful effort to enlarge 
and improve the institution; in 1830 the 
yrammar-school expanded mto Sydney Col- 
lege, with a fund of £10,000, subscribed in| 
200 shares of £50, each share entithng the! 
holder im perpetuity to the nomination of: 
one student at the college. The Old and | 
New Testament are read without note or 
comment; no religious book 1s used without 
the authority of the president, and a com- 
mittee of fifteen members, electcd annually 
by the aggregate body of trustees. The 
bmldimg 1s commodious, and the course of 
education in classics, mathematics, and na- 
tural philosophy, good. 

The Australian College was instituted 31st 
December, 1831; it combines a series of 
schools for the education of youth in the 
elementary branches of education, and gra- 
dually extends to the higher course of 1n- 
struction. The buildings are in chaste style, 
large, and capable of containing more than 
100 boarders; hke the Sydney College, it 
is not confined to any particular relhgious 
denomination. <A chapter im the Bible is 
read by each teacher every morning in the 
presence of all the pupils attending his 
class. 

There is a Normal institution for secular 
education alone, and many excellent semi- 


COLLEGES, THEATRES, AND BUILDINGS IN SYDNEY. 


naries for both sexes. The sunday schools 
are well attended. 

Among the other public structures in Syd- 
ney, is the Theatre Royal, which cost £10,000 
in building; the colonists truly aver, that it 
“ would be an ornament to the Great Baby- 
lon.” The architectural desenmption given 
of it, is as follows :— 

“In front of the theatre there are two splendid 
shops, between which there is a spacious entrance to 
the lower and upper boxes, enclosed by a pair of 
massive iron gates. The saloon leading to the 1 two 
tiers of boxes, is divided for an entrance for each 
portion of the visitors. The interior of the house 
is arranged into two circles of boxes, with several 
private and family boxes; an extensive pit, with 
raised seats, and a spacious gallery. To the lower 
circle of boxes is attached an elegant dress saloon, 
40 feet by 20 The size of the theatre 1s 100 feet 
by 53; the stage, 52 feet by 47; the opemng of the 
proscenium, 8 feet; distance from front to front of 
the boxes, 27 feet; also, a commodious orchestra, 


up in the modern styl 

delier in the centre of the roof, and the building is so 
arranged, that in case of fire, all parts of the house 
have communications for escape.” 

The theatre was erected by Mr. Barnctt 
Levy. In the early days of the colony, 
the “legitimate drama” was performed m 
the gaol of Sydney. The publhe Banks are 
all substantial, and, in some instances, orna- 
mented buildings; the Head Police Office, 
Benevolent Asylum, Pnisoners’ Barracks, 
Post Office, deserve a record for their suit- 
ableness to the purposes for which they were 
constructed. The Soldiers’ Barracks are large 
and plain. Indeed, the number of good 
mechanics among the convicts, and the vign- 
lant supermtendence of engineer officers, 
have materially contnbuted to secure for 
Sydney a very supenor order of public 
edifices. A handsome range of stone build- 
ings, with a noble colonnade forming a ve- 
randah and balcony, contains the Legislative 
and Executive Council Chambers, and two 
spacious Hospitals. The Court House is 
built on an eminence m that portion of the 
suburbs termed the Surry hills, and adjoin- 
ing it 1s the New Gaol, an excellent building 
well arranged for the classification and sepa- 
ration of prisoners. The gaol covers a con- 
siderable area of ground, it is erected on a 
hill, built of freestone, and surrounded by a 
massive wall thirty feet high. The Custom 
House and the Public Library are designed 
upon an equally extensive and substantial 
scale. The Public Markets are held in a 
double range of narrow buildings about 200 
feet in length, floored with freestone, the roofs 


FORTS IN PORT JACKSON AND SYDNEY COVE. 


being supported by stone piers. A fountain 
of water in the centre of the amphitheatre 
tends to preserve cleanhness; at seven in 
the mornmg the mngimg of a great bell an- 
nounces the opening of the market, and 
throughout the day a vigilant police pre- 
serves order. The position of the market- 
place, in the centre of the city,* its commo- 
dious construction, and the peaceable man- 
ner 1n which busimess 1s carried on, enhance 
the effect produced on the eye of a stranger 
by the abundance, excellence, and cheapness 
of its varied supples, and combine to form 
a scene which, could it be viewed by our 
over-worked and under-fed operatives, would 
preach more effectively in the cause of 
emigration fe a Britwh colony, than other 
arguments, though eloquent and simcere, 
and teach a new lesson to many of our poli- 
tical economists. 

There are several small forts, but, as ex- 
plained under the head of mltary defences, 
there 1s no protection where most necdful— 
at the Heads of Port Jackson. The de- 
fences of the harbour are shewn in an official 
statement. 

Fort Macquarie is situated at the extreme 
point of the eastern entrance to Sydney 
Cove, the access to which it directly com- 
mands Its a permanent work of masonry 
—a square of 30 feet face, having a small 
circular bastion at each angle affording space 
for one traversing gun. Three faces of the 
square are open to the sea, one of which 1s 
pierced for three guns. Ten twenty-four 
pounders are mounted. The ferrepleen 1s 
twenty-two feet above the level of the sea. In 
the centre of the land face 1s a two-stonied 
tower, with a magazine im the basement 
calculated to hold 350 barrels of gunpow- 
der. The tower is mtended to cover a small 
detachment of soldiers, with the necessary 
stores for the battery. The land communi- 
cation 1s by a permanent bridge over a dry 
rock. This work will take in reverse any 
work erected on Pinchgut Island, from 
which it is distant 1,062 yards. <A non- 
commissioned officer and twelve men are at 
present quartered im the tower; not more 
than six*men in addition could be put under 
cover. 

Fort Phillip is situated on the highest 
ground within the northern portion of the 
city; 1t appears to have been the intention 


* No beast can be killed in Sydney without inspec- 
tion and certificate from an inspector appointed by the 
government, and for the inspection a fee of threepence 
is paid. All slaughter-houses are lheensed. 
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to construct a pentagon at this point, the 
sides measuring 100 feet. The work was 
commenced in 1804, and partly carried up 
to the height of eighteen feet, six inches; 
nothing further was done, the plan of the 
work, it 1s presumed, being found defective. 
The situation 1s highly favourable for a work 
of defence (a citadel), at an elevation of 
157 feet above the sea; 1t commands a great 
part of the city of Sydney, the anchorage, 
and the access to Sydney Cove and Darhng 
Harbour. It also takes in reverse Dawes’ 
Battery, at the distance of 715 yards; Fort 
Macquarie, at 1,062 yards, and Pinchgut 
Island, at 2,124 yards Six six-pounder guns 
are placed on one of the faces of the old 
work, for the purpose of a saluting battery. 
There 1s a permanent magazine at this point 
for 200 barrels of gunpowder, but no ac- 
commodation for troops 

Dawes’ Battery 1s situated on the poimt 
forming the western extremity of Sydney 
Cove, which 1t separates from Darling Har- 
bour. The work consists of an open barbette 
battery, capable of mounting six twenty-four 
pounders It immediately commands Fort 
Macquarie, at a distance of 728 yards, and 
also commands the approach to, and anchor- 
age in, the Cove. The platform of the bat- 
tery 1s at an elevation of seventy feet above 
the sea, to which the glacis extends. There 
is no accommodation for troops. 

Bradley’ s Head 1s a commanding point on 
the nght approach to the city of Sydney by 
sea, distant about 4,596 yards. The bat- 
tery, when completed, will mount scven 
twenty-four pounders. The site 1s impor- 
tant, commanding, as it does, the ship-chan- 
nel, at 1,000 yards Ships forcing this 
passage would immediately come under 
fire from a work at Pinchgut Island, dis- 
tant 2,834 yards. This work was suspended 
in 1842, by order of the mspector-general 
of fortifications. There 1s no accommoda- 
tion for troops. 

Punchgut Island 1s situated nearly muid- 
channel, on the approach to the city of 
Sydney, 1,062 yards from Fort Macquarie. 
A work on this pomt was put in progress 
m 1841, but suspended soon after, by orders 
from England. The work would intersect 
the fire from Bradley’s Head, on the ap- 
proach up the harbour, and would be sup- 
ported by Fort Macquarie and Dawes’ Bat- 
tery. Vessels must pass within point-blank 
range of this spot. 

Goat Island Magazine, at the entrance of 
Paramatta river, is the principal depdt for 

3.N 


;imms are numerous; some on a large scale, 
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gunpowder; there is a bomb-proof maga- 
zine capable of containing 3,000 barrels of 
gunpowder. There is barrack accommoda- 
tion for a non-commissioned officer and a 
guard of twelve men, for the protection of 
the magazine. 

The number and calibre of the guns in 
these forts is—mounted, 24; dismounted, 
18; unserviceable, 15. Of the mounted, 16 
are twenty-four pounders, 1 twelve-pounder, 
1 nine-pounder, and 6 sixteen-pounders. Of 
the dismounted, 2 are twenty-four pounders, 
4 are twelve-pounders, 2 are six-pounders. 

Building land m Sydney 1s let at a very 
high rate; in George-street (the Regent- 
street of New South Wales) it has been sold 
at £20,000 per acre, and some ground at 
the rate of £50 per foot. Large sums have 
been expended on shops, stores, and ware- 
rooms; one auctioneer spent £5,000 in the 
enlargement of his premises. Hotels and 


which, in luxurious appomtments and high 
charges, may vie with the first-rate hotels in 
the parent state. The Royal Hotel has, it 1s 
said, already cost £30,000, and will require 
a hke sum for its completion. The ball- 
room and the coffee-room are of noble 
dimensions ; the private apartments spacious 
and superbly furnished, and the dormitories 
“scarcely to be counted.” 

The colonists are not sparmg in efforts 
to improve and adorn the metropolis. There 
is a circular quay at Sydney Cove, on which 
there has been expended up to December, 
1848, £27,709. The building for the colonial 
museum at Sydney has already cost mm its con- 
struction about £6,000. On the new govern- 
ment-house, the residence of the represent- 
ative of the queen, no less than £50,000 of the 
taxes raised from the colomsts have been ex- 
pended on the structure, although the origi- 
nal estimate was not more than £25,000. 
The new prison at Darlinghurst cost the 
colony up to December, 1848, fully £51,000. 
A general cemetery, termed the Necropolis, 
has been aided with £5,000 of the colonial 
revenues. New barracks have been built for 
the use of her Majesty’s troops, and £60,000 
have been appropnated for the purpose. 
More than £1,000 have been employed in 
making a dry dock at Cockatoo Island. 

Hyde Park, a piece of land about two 
miles in circumference, has been judiciously 
reserved as a pleasure-ground for the citi- 
zens, and from its elevated and agreeable 
position will, when planted, surpass in beauty 
any of the parks attached to European capi- 
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tals, except Hyde Park, London, Phoenix 
Park, Dublin, and the Prater of Vienna. 
The Sydney gardens justly rank among the 
chief attractions of the city, and are situated 
on a shght elevation which rises gradually 
from a picturesque and secluded cove on the 
eastern side of the capital, and are distant 
about five minutes’ walk from the new gov- 
ernment-house. The site, plan, and arrange- 
ment of these gardens are all good. A stone 
wall, twenty feet high, which runs east and 
west, divides them into two portions. That 
on the south and land side is elevated, and 
devoted chiefly to botanical purposes: a 
magnificent pine of that most magnificent 
species, well named the auracaria excelsa, 
planted more than thirty years ago, first 
attracts the eye, while all around coral trees, 
with their nch scarlet flowers; bread-frwt 
trees from the Sandwich Islands; pome- 
granates; acacias, covered with beautiful 
parasites; bananas, Banksia, many descmp- 
tions of palms, and an infinite vanety of other 
tropical trees are to he seen flourishing lux- 
uniantly m the same ground with the oak, 
ash, and other English trees and plants. 
The northern or sea-coast garden extends 
for nearly a mile along the shore, and 1s lad 
out m winding walks, arbours, shrubberies, 
green slopes, and grassy terraces, elevated a 
few feet above the murmuring mpple of the 
glassy wave. In the centre of the garden is 
a pond surrounded by weepmg willows of 
immense size, and in the centre stands a 
plain granite obelisk, dedicated to the 
memory of Allan Cunningham, the celebrated 
Austrahan botanist and traveller, whose in- 
defatigable exertions and correct taste con- 
tmbuted materially to the formation of these 
gardens.* The government demesne, close 
to the gardens, is a well shaded and pleasing 
drive; and during the week-days the per- 
formances of one of the bands belonging to 
the regiment stationed at Sydney, adds to 
the pleasure of the gardens, which however 
seldom present so animated a scene as on 
Sundays, when thronged by all classes of 
the citizens. ere ee 

Sydney is supplied with water, partly by 
wells nae fifteen to thirty feet béfow the 
surface, and partly by a tunnel or subter- 
raneous aqueduct, about two miles -and-a- 
quarter long, which conveys water from the 
Lachlan swamp to the south-east end of the 
city. Four-fifths of the tunnel, the whole of 
which averages five feet in width, and the 

* Sketch of New South Wales, by J. O. Balfour, 
Esq , 1845. 
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same in height, is excavated in the sold 
rock, and the remaimder 1s formed through 
sand, with chiselled masonry without cement. 
There are three offcuts, one forty-five feet m 
length, another eighty feet, and a third 
284. feet, all of the same depth and width 
as the main tunnel; the enture mass of 
excavation throughout the work amounted 
to 255,930 cubic feet. Sprmgs (met with 
in the progress of the work) furnish addi- 
tional supplies to the aqueduct. The tunnel 
was commenced in September, 1827, and 
the expenditure on 1t up to the 30th of June, 
1837, was £22,971. It furnishes water for 
about 30,000 of the citizens. 

Sydney was incorporated in 1842, and 
the charter of incorporation entitles the 
citizens, holdimg tenancies of £25 per ann , 
to the control over all local affairs, excepting 
the police, the management of which still 
remains vested in the executive government. 

The corporation of the aty, under the 
authority of an act of the colonial legisla- 
ture, 6 Vict., No 38, section 67, levy a rate, 
by assessment, on the inhabitants of the 
city; and under the 70th section of the Act 
of Incorporation, a police rate 1s raiscd by 
assessment. There are other sources of 
mcome for the corporation, viz—a water 
rate for water laid on to houses, hghting 
rate; rent of three fountains m the city, 
markets, fines, fees, and lhecences The 
revenue raised, under several heads, was— 


Items of Revenue 1845 1846 1847 1346 

City rote assessed £2 621 £2,086] £0,461 £6,037 
Police fund 3,115 — — 
Markets, dues, and rents 2,344 2,225, 2,438 
Fees and fines 862; 1,086) 1,323 
Licences, &c 12 5 
In aid of city fund 129! 14 
Water rate and lence 1,199| 1,831 1,863 
Lighting rate 804' 216 

Total 10,191 6,618| 11,409| 12,591 


* In compliance with the wishes of correspondents 
that this work should be a reference for mercantile 
men as to the commission, agency, and other charges 
m our several colonies, I give the followmg data 
relative to New South Wales, but at the completion 
of the whole work there will be given with the last 
volume a statement of the rates of interest of money, 
commission and agency charges, rates of msurance, 
tariff of customs, &c., in the several dependencies of 
the British crown. 

General rates of agency, commission, and ware- 
house rent, agreed on at a meeting of the New South 
Wales chamber of commerce -— 

Commission per cent —On all sales or purchases of ships 
and other vessels, houses or lands, where no advance on 
them has been made, 2}, on all other sales, purchases, or 
shipments, 5, on goods consigned, and afterwards with- 
irawn, or sent to public auction, 1f no advance on them has 
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The mayor of Sydney has an annual 
salary of £800; and eleven other different 
officers of the corporation have salanes 
amounting, m the aggregate, to about 
£2,200. The repaimng of the streets of 
the city costs about £8,000 a-year; the 
water-pipes and repairs of fountains, £2,200 ; 
the hghting, £700. The police of the 
capital, and of the colony generally, are 
paid out of the general revenues the cost 
for 1848, was—city police, on land, £7,464; 
water ditto, £1,482; these charges are 
irrespective of the police m the itenor, 
which cost, durnng the year 1848, withm 
the settled districts, £21,229; mounted 
pohce, £9,177, native ditto, £227 ; showing 
a total annual charge for pohce in New 
South Wales of £39,529. 

The census of March, 1846, gave the 
census of the city—males, 20,810, females, 
17,548 = 38,358. The suburbs, at the same 
period, stood thus—Balmam, males, 682; 
females, 655: Camperdown, males, 125; 
females, 176- Canterbury, males, 128; fe- 
males, 64. Chippendale, males, 219, females, 
197 the Glebe, males, 538; females, 522: 
Newtown, males, 631; females, 584 O’Con 
nelltown, males, 25; females, 15: Padding- 
ton, males, 422; females, 404: Redfern, 
males, 437; females, 428. St. Leonard’s, 
males, 223, females, 189- Surry hills, 
males, 121, females, 86. Total im the 
suburbs, males, 3,546; females, 3,286 = 
6,832 Thus, in March, 1846, the city and 
its environs contamed 45,290 English, or 
Enghsh-descended imhabitants. It now 
[March, 1850] contains, probably, about 
60,000 of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Sydney has a Chamber of Commerce, 
which 1s composed of the merchants, ship- 
owners, and others mterested m the trade of 
the colony.* An Ausiralan Club was insti- 
tuted in the year 1838, and numbers about 


been made, 24, on giving orders for the provision of goods, 
2}, on guaranteeing sales, bills bonds o1 other engage 
ments, 24, on the management of estatcs for others, 5, 
on procuring ota or chartcr on passage money, and on 
freight collected,5, on msurances cficcted, 4, on settling 
losses, partial or general,1, on effecting remittances, or pur- 
chasing, selling, or negotiating bills of exchange,1, on the 
recovery of money, 2}, 1f by law or arbitration, 5, on col- 
lectin house rent, 5, on attending the delivery on contract 
goods, 2, on becoming security for contracts,5, on shipe’ 
disbursements, 5, on obtasning money on rcspondentia, 2, 
on letters of credit ted, 2}, on purchasing, selling, re- 
ce:ving from any of the public officcs, lodging im ditto, 
dehvering up, or exchanging government paper, or other 
pubhe securities, $, on all 1tems, on the debit or credit side 
of an account on which a commision of a pe: cent has not 
been previously charged in the same account, including 
government paper, 1, on entering and claring ships at the 
custom house, each 1 nea 

Warehouse rent —On all measurement goods, 1s per ton 
of 40 cubic feet per week, on hquads, Is Id pei tun of 253 
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300 members. The club-house, which has 
cost nearly £10,000, contams good accom- 
modation; the entrance fee 13s £30; the 
annual subsenption, £7 10s. The society 
met with at the Australian Club is, m point 
of good breeding and general intelligence, 
quite on a par with the generality of London 
clubs, and the rules by which it 1s governed 
equally strmgent, not to say exclusive. 
There 1s, indeed, excellent society im Sydney 
for the most punctilious gentleman ; he may 
choose ls acquaintance from the thirty-six 
members of the Legislative Council, the 


bishop, archdeacon, and other clergy, the’ 


three judges; law officers of the crown ; 
the officers of the troops stationed m the 
colony; the members of the government ; 
the magistracy , numerous members of the 
medical and legal professions; and landed 
propnietors, and mercantile men of all grades 
At the balls and assembhes in the capital, 
the beauty and elegance of the Australian 
belles 1s a theme of general admiration ; 
and many a born Englishwoman finds herself 
eclipsed by the fair face, fine form, and 
witching graces of the “ currency lasses ”’* 

Sydney has its omnibz as well as London, 
they ply constantly between Paddington, on 
the South Head road, and the Star hotel, 
George-street, and between other parts of the 
city; hackney-carriages and cabs are also 
numerous 

There are several well-appointed four- 
horse coaches, such as could not now be 
found m England, plying between Sydney 
and Paramatta, Windsor, Richmond, Liver- 
pool, and other towns in the intenor. There 
is also a regular stage conveyance to Mel- 
bourne, Port Phillip. The several mail- 
coaches for the western and southern dis- 
tricts leave the post-office, Sydney, every 
afternoon (Sundays excepted), at five o’clock. 
The Age, Austrahan, and Water-witch four- 
horse coaches leave Sydney daily (Sundays 
excepted), for Windsor and Paramatta. 

Fast and commodious steam-boats ply 
daily, morning and evening, between Sydney 
and Paramatta; and there 1s constant steam 
communication with Hunter’s River, Port 
Stephens, Port Macquane, and also with 
gallons (old measure), per week; on sugar, mee, salt, and 
simular articles, 6d r ton per week, on n, 4d per 


bushel for first month, and one half-penny pcr bushel, per 
week afterwards, on iron, lead, &c , 4d per ton per week. 

The following are the premiums charged by the 
Australian Marine Assurance Company for msuring 
vessels and merchandize -— 

Per cent —Sperm fishcry, for twelve months, 8 to 10 
guineas, ditto, for the voyage, 8 to 14 gumeas, Hobart 
Town, to or from, 1 guinea, Lau-iccston, ditto, 1}, New 
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Melbourne, Port Philip, Boydtown, and 
other nsing places south of Port Jackson. 

Some of the recorded statistics of Sydney 
indicate the state of the city. Thus, in 
1844, there were “ eighty-mx licensed stage- 
coaches plymg m Sydney; 186 hcensed 
draymen; and twenty-four licensed porters. 
The total number of licensed slaughter- 
houses for the year was fourteen’ there are 
about 130 licensed watermen plymg withm 
the boundanes of Sydney. The total num- 
ber of dogs registered m Sydney is only 
1,766: there is reason to believe, that the 
number prowling about the streets, without 
any ostensible owner, 1s upwards of 3,000.” 
It 1s fortunate that hydrophobia 1s unknown 
in Australia. 

The Sydney post-office has been, for the 
last quarter of a century, under the manage- 
ment of an able and zealous postmaster- 
general, James Raymond, Esq., who has 
carried into effect numerous improvements. 
The metropolis holds communication with 
four districts m the colony—the western, 
southern, northern, and coast districts. The 
western, in 1848, contained fourteen district 
post-offices, the most distant (Wellington) 
being 230 miles, and the second nearest 
(Paramatta) fifteen miles; the letter-charge 
to the lattdr 1s fourpence; to the former, 
tenpence. At Paramatta the delivery 1s 
twice daily, at six other places, daly: and, 
at the others, twice or thrice a-week. In 
the southern district there are thirty-five 
district post-offices ; the nearest (Liverpool) 
is twenty miles, and the most distant (Bel- 
fast) 817 mules, the despatches are five 
daily, and the remainder twice and thnice 
a-week. The northern district has twenty- 
four post-offices, to each of which there 1s a 
daily, bi, or tri-weckly despatch. The coast 
stations have their post-office deliveries and 
despatches regulated by the stcam-packets 
plying between them and Sydney. The 
number of letters despatched from Sydney 
post-office, m 1843, was 822,733; and the 
number of newspapers was 905,709. Com- 
pared with 1837, the number of letters had 
increased two-and-a-half-fold; and the news- 
papers three-and-a-half-fold. The post-office 
Zealand and South Sea Islands, per month, 1, Manilla and 
China, to, 2}, from, 3, Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, to or 
from, not including nick through Torres’ Sraits,3, Mauritius, 
ditto, ditto, 2 to 4, Cape of Good Hope, ditto, datto, 24, 
United Kingdom, ditto, excluave of war nsk, 24 to 34, Rio 
de Janciro and Bahia, ditto, ditto, 24 

* For some years there were two denominations in 
the circulating medium sterling and colonial cur- 


rency, the European born obtained the name of 
sterling, and the colonial that of currency. 
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collections, at present, amount to about 
£15,000 a-year. 

The distances, in English miles, of the dif- 
ferent post towns in the colony, m 1848, 
from Sydney, are thus stated -— 

Western District—Hyde, 8; Paramatta, 
15; St. Mary, 29; Penrmth, 33, Windsor, 
34; Richmond, 39; Hartley, 78; Bathurst, 
118; O’Connell, 125 ; Carwar, 144; Mudgee, 
150; Molong, 163; Canowindra, 176; Wel- 
hngton, 230. 

Southern District—Liverpool, 20, Cam- 
den, 33; Appm, 438; Picton, 46, Wol- 
longong, 64; Dupto, 72; Bermma, 81, 
Kiama, 88; Shoalhaven, 103; Marulan, 
108; Bungoma, 117; Huskisson, 121; 
Goulburn, 125, Gunning, 152; Bungendore, 
161; Ulladulla, 163, Braidwood, 164; Yass, 
117 ; Queanbeyan, 182; Broulee, 209; Gun- 
dagai, 244, Ovens, 429; Seymour, 528, 
Kilmour, 549 , Melbourne, 587 , Ballan, 637 ; 
Geelong, 641; Grange, 773 , Belfast, 817. 

Northern District—Patterson, 10, Car- 
rington, 16; Clarencetown, by water, 24, 
Gresford, by water, 25 , Wollombi, by water, 
27, Singleton, by water, 31; Dungog, by 
water, 45; Jerry’s Planes, hy water, 46; 
Muswellbrook, by water, 59; Merton, by 
water, 66 , Scone, by water, 75 , Murrurund, 
by water, 99, Cassilis, by water, 125 ; Arma- 
dale, by water, 150; Tamworth, by water, 
154. The distance of the other post towns 
by water to the north and south of Sydney 
is not lad down Since 1848 several other 
post towns have been added to the above list 

There are no railroads as yet m New 
South Wales, but 1t 1s probable that ere long 
tram roads at least will be made The iron 
and other hard woods of Austraha would 
serve in the first mstance instead of iron 
rails; by ths means roads mght be made 
round the head of Botany Bay, through 
the valleys to the southward, through the 
nch Maneroo country, and towards Illa- 
warra. Another trunk hne would lead to 
the north-western regions. Sooner or later 
New South Wales, Port Phillip, South Aus 
traha, and subsequently Western Australia, 
will be connected by railroads, for the colo- 
mists have plenty of iron, coal, and wood, for 
their construction, and the want of navi 
gable rivers will necessitate the adoption o! 
this mode of locomotion Mr. Woore has 
set forth a project for a ralway to connect 
Windsor, Penmth, Ellershe, Vermont, the 
Oaks, Bong-Bong, and Goulburn with Syd 
ney. The main hne from Sydney to Goul- 
burn, is 122 miles; the Windsor branch ,134 
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miles; Ellerslie branch, 10} miles; Penrith 
branch, 84 miles = 1544 mules. 

Whereas the distances from Sydney by 
‘he present lines of road are—to Paramatta, 
14; Windsor, 39; Penrith, 33, Goulburn, 
125; Bong Bong, 80; Camden, 39. Of 
‘hese 1544 miles of railway, fifty-four miles 
run through government land, and 1024 
miles through private property. Twenty 
miles 1s already cleared of timber, and 1344 
miles to be cleared. Supposimmg the hne to 
be three chaims wide, or 198 feet, and 1544 
wniles long, 1t would contam 3,708 acres, 
,460 of which would be through private 
property, and 1,248 acres through govern- 
ment property. In the course of the line, 
with the exception of the Wimdsor branch, 
there are, besides the formation of the road, 
ight deep cuttings, and seven side cut- 
ags. The erections are, five termini, seven 
stations, two brick or stone viaducts, ten 
second-class wooden viaducts, eight first- 
‘lass bridges, twenty-three second-class 
bridges, eighty-three third-class bridges, 
seventy-four culverts, and about eight ac- 
commodation bridges. 

By means of wooden instead of 1ron rails, 
the wheels of the locomotives “ bite”’ closer, 
and steeper gradients may be ascended. The 
estimated cost of tlus line, with wooden rails, 
is £419,403, or only £2,714 per mile. Of 
this sum 275,000 sleepers, nme feet long, 
(rough square,) bemg for two hnes on 1544 
miles, each six feet from centre to centre, 
five shilhngs each, cost £68,000; making 
154 mules of road cost £300 per mie = 
£46,200; eight cuttings, £16,000; seven- 
side ditto, £10,500, building bridges, cul- 
verts, stations, termini, draining, &c, about 
£120,000, laying sleepers and rails, £200 
per mile, £30,900 , 3,270,000 feet of scant- 
lmg, 8 x 4, at twelve shillings per 100 = 
£19,620 , locomotives, carnages, turn-tables, 
&c , £50,000. These details give some idea 
of the difference of cost between a railway 
in the United Kingdom and one in Austra- 
ha At Sydney excellent steam-engines are 
made ; the carriages and everything required 
would be prepared in the colony. 


Having, in the previous pages, carefully 
gathered together—even at the nsk of offer- 
ing what some may consider dry detail—the 
materials from which my readers may, I trust, 
be enabled to form a correct idea of this fair 
and youthful aty, I may conclude with a 
few general remarks. My own feelings, on 
first landimg, from the east coast of Africa 
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were those of mingled delight and astonish- 
ment. I was not prepared to find, at the 
antipodes, a city so home-hke, so thoroughly 
English in its character; nor could I have 
beheved it possible that a colony of such 
comparatively recent establishment, founded 
woo under very peculiar circumstances, could 
have acquired a degree of order, comfort, 
cleanliness, and security, not wnferior to that 
which distinguishes some of the best and 
oldest cities of the mother country. Lest, 
however, it should be supposed that a bias 
in favour of this colony, or of the British 
colonies generally, mfluences (even uncon- 
sciously) my pen, mn writing of them, I prefer 
quoting, as far as practicable, the statements 
of other writers, and citmg the impressions 
produced on the minds of other travellers, 
instead of merely offering my own opmuons. 

Count Strzelecki, writing m 1839, says :— 
“ Since my arrival in Syduey, I cannot help 
asking myself—Am I really in the capital 
of that ‘ Botany Bay,’ which has been repre- 
sented as ‘the community of felons ’—‘ the 
most demoralized colony known’? &c. &c. 
Let the authors of these and other epithets 
contained m the works they wrote on New 
South Wales congratulate themselves! My 
mystification was complete. The evening 
I effected my disembarkation in Sydney, I 
did it with all imaginary precautions, leaving 
my watch and purse behind me, and arming 
myself with a stick. I found, however, mm 
the streets of Sydney, a decency and a quiet 
which I had never witnessed in any other 
of the ports of the United Kingdom. No 
drunkenness, no sailors’ quarrels, &c., &c. 
Since then, how many nights hke the first 
did I not witness, in which the silence, the 
feeling of perfect secunty, and the delicious 
freshness of the air, mingled with nothing 
that could break the charm of a solitary 
walk !” 

Captain Stokes, R.N., of H.M.S. Beagle, 
who visited Sydney in 1840~1, says he was 
much struck with the strange contrast its 
extensive and at the same time youthful 
appearance presented, compared with the 
decrepid and decaying aspect of the cities 
in South America, which he had recently 
quitted, and which were founded two cen- 
turies ago, by a nation at that time almost 
supreme in Europe, upon the shores of a 
fertile continent. In Sydney he beheld with 
wonder what scarce half a century had 
sufficed to effect ; for, “ where, almost within 
the memory of man, the savage ranged the 
desert wastes and trackless forests, a noble 
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city has sprung, as though by magic, from 
the ground, which will ever serve both as 
a monument of Enghsh enterprise and as a 
beacon from whence the light of Christian 
civihzation shall spread through the dark 
and gloomy recesses of ignorance and 
guilt.”— (Vol. i. pp. 244-5.) 

Mr. C. I. Baker, who recently visited 
Australia, descmbes very naturally the im- 
pression made upon strangers from the 
Umited Kingdom by the Australian metro- 
polis. ‘Sydney is certamly an extraor- 
dinary place; and if the colony continues 
to progress as it has done during the last 
twenty or thirty years, it will, ere another 
generation have passed away, be one of the 
first cities in the world. A new-comer rubs 
his eyes, and repeatedly questions whether 
his long voyage has not been a dream, and 
he himself still in the mother country: the 
streets, the houses, the shops and other 
buildings, the carriages, mecluding stage 
coaches, flys, and cabs, are all constructed 
as in England; the bustling busy popula- 
tion are all English or thoroughly Anghified ; 
so also are the vanous customs of hie, the 
goods displayed in the shops, the furniture, 
the grates with their coal fires, the style 
of living and mode of cookmg, the wine, 
beer, &c. ;-1n short, from first to last, you 
have England, and England only.” * 

In another place, Mr. Baker bears the 
following testrmony to the character of the 
people. Its after advertimg to there bemg 
one, or sometimes two of her Mayjesty’s regi- 
ments stationed at Sydney, and a great 
many sailors from all parts of the world 
frequenting the port, he adds—“ Yet it 1s 
one of the most orderly towns a traveller 
can visit I witnessed neither the brawl nor 
drunkenness, nor the shameless prostitution 
which so often shock and offend in our own 
streets; whilst the only beggars I met with 
were two blind men Another proof of the 
prevalent order of the town 1s the general 
decorum observed on the sabbath. On the 
whole, great credit is due to the authorities 
for their excellent government of a popu- 
lation, amongst whom might be expected 
much disorder and unseemly mmorality.”— 
(pp. 182, 133.) 

No government could, however, preserve 
the order and decency so manifest in Syd- 
ney, unless seconded by a strong sense of 
propriety im the inhabitants themselves, 
who attach great importance to the obtain- 
ment and maintenance of a good character 


* Sydney and Melbourne. vol. 1845. 
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and a fair fame;* and Mr. Baker speaks 
of having been struck by “the supenor 
breeding, education, and intelligence of many 
of the settlers not locating in fellowship in 
any particular neighbourhood, but amply 
scattered throughout the colony—men, more- 
over, of unblemished character, active in 
mind and body, and of agreeable and open 
manners.” 

Paramattra, the second town in the 
county of Cumberland, was established, as 
we have already seen (p. 403), in the very 
early days of the colony. For a consider- 
able time it was merely an encampment, or 
succession of huts, and the older settlers con- 
tinued to speak of it as the camp, long after 
it had grown to be a village, and even a 
town. The name of Rose Hull, given by 
its first European inhabitants, has been 
happily superseded by the native designa- 
tion of the river on which it 1s situated. 
The river 1s, however, chiefly a continuation 
of Port Jackson, 1ts waters being salt until 
just beyond Paramatta bridge, where a dam 
thrown across by governor Macquarie, checks 
the further advance of the tide. The com- 
mussariat store, a large brick building, occu- 
ples a position at the extremity of the town, 
close to the beach, permiting boats to go 
alongside and have their cargoes hoisted up 
into its capacious granaries, while beyond 
this 1s a water-mul—a dam bemg here car- 
ried across, to keep up the necessary supply 
to work it. 

The town extends over a considerable ex- 
tent of ground, and is built along a small 
fresh-water stream, which falls mto Par- 
amatta nver. The streets are regularly laid 


* The diminution of crime of late yearsin Sydney, 
and throughout the whole territory of New South 
Wales, is very remarkable, and will be found detailed 
under the section on Crime, but 1t may be useful to 
give here a statement of the number of felomes in 
the colony for ten years—showing their number in 
proportion to the population, and to each 10,000 
inhabitants, thus — 








To each 
Years One 1m each 10,000 Inhabitants 
1839 148 67 
1840 196 61 
1841 208 48 
1842 276 36 
1843 294 34 
1844 327 31 
1845 362 27 
1846 358 28 
1847 449 22 
1848 481 21 





This shews an actual decrease of more than forty 
per cent, and a relative decrease of crime of more 
than sexty-etyht per cent in ten years. 
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out—the principal of them, George Street, 
1s about a mile in length; the houses, which 
are generally detached from each other, and 
partly surrounded with gardens, are mostly 
built of bnck or white freestone—the latter 
being very abundant, and, from 1ts excellent 
quahty, much used for grmndstones. The 
public buildings are substantial and well con- 
structed. The government-house is agree- 
ably situated on an eminence, in a somewhat 
extensive demesne, amid carefully tended 
gardens; Sir Thomas Bnsbane, who made 
it his chief residence during his admunistra- 
tion, erected an observatory, which he placed 
under the superintendence of a skilful astro- 
nomer, named Dunlop. There 1s an ex- 
cellent stitution for orphans, situate on 
the banks of the nver. In the vicimty of 
Paramatta 1s a Convict Lunatic Asylum, 
which contained on 3lst December, 1848, 
eighty-eight male, and ten female invalids ; 
104 male, and twenty-four female lunatics , 
to these are attached, as servants, ten male 
and one female convict. The town hes m 
a sheltered valley, and its climate, durmg 
the winter months, 1s dehghtful, but im the 
summer the heat 1s sometimes intense, the 
difference of temperature between it and 
Sydney being generally as much as from six 
to ten degrees 

Paramatta 1s a corporate town, having a 
municipal district counal; the annual in- 
come 1s about £1,200, consisting chiefly of 
tolls. The cloth manufactured here has 
obtained a high character, not only in the 
colony, but also in the mother country; and 
a soft woollen fabric called “ Paramatta,” 
has become equally celebrated, bemg (I am 
told) now deemed by the ladies as indispen- 
sable an article m their mourning attire, as 
bombazeen was, mm that of them grand- 
mothers. Several other manufactories have 
been recently established im the neighbour- 
hood. A recent writer says, that “a silk 
institution has been formed there, under able 
management, and mulberry planting on a 
large scale has been commenced ;”’+ and m 
the same work it 1s elsewhere stated, that 
extensive works for the smelting of copper 
ore are in operation at Lane Cove, on the 
Paramatta nver. There are large salt works 
on the banks of the Paramatta river. 

Paramatta, being the high road to Windsor 
and the northern districts, has numerous and 
commodious ins. It 1s much frequented 
by visitors from Sydney. The country m 


+ New South Wales, by a resident of twelve years’ 
experience. 1849. 
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its immediate vicinity is very pleasing, 
extensive orangeries thrive luxunantly, and 
in many places the land is well cultivated. 

The distance between Sydney and Para- 
matta 1s about eighteen miles by water, and 
fifteen by land. Steam-boats run morning 
and evening between the two towns, and 
carry a great number of passengers. The 
trip by water is a delightful one; for, after 
leaving Sydney, a considerable portion of 
the imterior of Port Jackson 1s traversed 
before entermg the river, which forms some 
reaches, whose beauty must be acknow- 
ledged even by those who have but just 
before gazed upon the “ harbour of an hun- 
dred coves.” By land it 1s much less agree- 
able, the sol bemg generally of inferior 
quality, and the scenery very monotonous, 
notwithstanding the various dwellings, from 
the mansion and its spacious pleasure- 
grounds, to the cottage with its neat garden, 
and the only too numerous public-houses, 
which at intervals, on either side, indicate 
the vicmmty of a thriving town. The old- 
established family of Blaxland have a fine 
estate on the road between Paramatta and 
Sydney; and the large mansion and ex- 
cellent farm of the late D’Arcy Wentworth 
1s on the same lne. Farms are also bemg 
formed, along the Paramatta stream; and a 
village is sprmgmg up on a pretty turn of 
the river called Kissmg Point. 

From the portion of Paramatta situated 
beyond the river, a good road runs for some 
distance along the nght bank of the stream, 
in a north-west direction, which leads to 
Windsor, the distance bemg about twenty 
miles. This town, formerly called the Green 
Hills, at present contammg about 2,000 in- 
habitants, 1s situate near the confluence of 
the South Creek with the Hawkesbury, 
which at this point is 140 mules distant from 
the sea, and navigable for vessels of 100 
tons burthen, four miles above Windsor. 
The town is very pleasantly situated, being 
built on a hill elevated 100 feet above the 
level of the Hawkesbury, and commanding 
a beautiful view of the surrounding country; 
its population and buildmgs are simular to 
those of Paramatta. The inns, as 1s the 
case, indeed, throughout the colony, are 
large and excellent ; stage-coaches ply every 
day to and from Sydney via Paramatta, and 
steam-boats thnce a week, the distance be- 
tween Broken Bay, where the Hawkesbury 
disembogues into the sea, and the north 
head of Port Jackson, bemg about fourteen 
miles. The land in the vicinity of Windsor 


LIVERPOOL, RICHMOND, WILBERFORCE, &c. 


is extremely mch, and being in the posses- 
sion of numerous small] farmers, is carefully 
tilled, so that frequent farm-yards and ex- 
tensive fields of grain, with herds of kine, 
add to the natural beauty of a very pictu- 
resque country. In some parts the broad 
and placid waters of the Hawkesbury are 
overhung by cliffs 600 feet nm height, and 
the numerous vessels and boats on this noble 
stream form another attractive feature, and 
render it a favourite resort. 

The town of Welberforce les on the oppo- 
site side of the Hawkesbury, obliquely to 
the nght ; and obhquely to the left 1s— 

Richmond, a msing miland town, distant 
from Sydney thirty-nine miles. 

Laverpool is situate on the banks of the 
George River, which disembogues in Botany 
Bay. Many persons, long accustomed to 
the term of “ Botany Bay,” beheve that the 
colony is founded on the shores of this ex- 
tensive mlet of the ocean. I have already 
stated, that such was the original mtention, 
but 1t was never carried into effect; and the 
shores around Botany Bay are nearly as wild, 
as bleak, as barren, and almost as unin- 
habited, as when they were first visited by 
captain Cook and Sir Joseph Banks. Botany 
Bay is about fourteen miles to the south- 
ward of the Heads, as the entrance of Port 
Jackson is called; it 1s wide, open and un- 
sheltered for vessels. I visited it, not hking 
to leave the country without having seen 
this famous spot. The only advantage 
derived from my journey, was the oppor- 
tumty of contrasting the dreary desolation 
around its shores, with the busy hum of 
human industry at the contiguous harbour 
of Port Jackson, and of bemg reminded that 
about half a century ago, there was no dif- 
ference in the wild waste of nature at either 
place. The country 1s flat around, but 
cleared and cultivated, though the soil 1s 
poor; the public buildings are the same as 
m the towns previously described, with the 
addition of a Male Orphan School. The 
Church is a good structure, but insufficient 
for the wants of the town. The Hospital 
is a handsome building, well adapted for the 
benevolent purpose of contributing to the 
relief of the population for miles around. 
Three miles beyond Laverpool 1s Lansdowne 
bndge, which is built of stone (by convict 
Jabour); the arch being of 110 feet span. 
There are stage-coaches daily between Liver- 
pool and Sydney. It now contams about 
5,000 inhabitants, and 1s yearly mcreasing 
m size and opulence. 
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A new town called Canterbury has been 
commenced, six miles from Sydney, where 
extensive works have been constructed for 
refining sugar. 

Other towns and villages (see chapter on 
population), viz.: — Campbelltown, Appin, 
Penrith, Prtt-town, Petersham, Narellan, 
&c, are arising im different durections ; 
each with its church, gaol, court-house, 
market, mill, and numerous spirit and gene- 
ral stores; and as population increases, they 
will augment in number and in extent The 
post-roads throughout the county of Cum- 
berland are numerous, regularly cut and 
levelled, well made, and kept in good mac- 
adamized order, by means of the tolls from 
turnpikes erected near the entrance of 
each town. The great thoroughfares have 
four railed fences at each side of the road, 
and miule-stones throughout. There are 
many cross-roads, some still in the orginal 
bush state, and known only by notched trees 
and a cart-rut. 

Previous to quitting the county of Cum- 
berland, it may be mentioned, that the road 
through the northern part, towards Wise- 
man’s Ferry, to the Blue Mountains, has 
been made by following one continuous ndge 
of sandstone; but the western route, by Par- 
amatta, 1s free from precipitous ravines, and 
the undulations sufficiently moderate, to 
admit the passage of a straight road, the 
soul also is good, consisting chiefly of decom- 
posed trap, and producing crops as abun- 
dantly now, as when it was first tilled, forty 
years ago. In the neighbourhood are the 
hospitable mansions of the Lawsons, Leth- 
bridges,* and other much respected settlers, 
who, in the early days of the colony, em1- 
grated to New South Wales, and have con- 
tributed materially to the improvement of 
the land of their adoption. 

CaMDEN County is divided from the 
county of Cumberland by a line bearing 
W. 20° W. from Bulli, on the sea-coast, to 
the head of the Cataract river, thence by 
that nver and the Nepean to its junction 
with the Wollondilly, there called the War- 
ragamba; on the west by the nver Wollon- 
dilly to the junction of Unrimgalla creek, 
and by the Uringalla and Barber’s creek to 
the Shoalhaven river; on the south by the 
Shoalhaven mver, which separates it from 
the county of St. Vincent ; and on the east 
by the ocean. The extreme length of Cam- 
den county 1s about sixty-six miles, and the 
extreme breadth fifty-five miles. Its surface 
is, in general, a contmued succession of hill 
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and dale, the former sometimes rising into 
mountains, whose steep sides are clothed 
with varieties of lofty timber. There 1s 
some scenery in this county of a peculiarly 
wild and gloomy character. A remarkable 
range, consisting chiefly of trap rock, tra- 
verses the whole county, between the Wollon- 
dilly and the sea, in a south-east direction, 
extending from Bulh to a small boat har- 
bour named Kiama; the highest part 1s 
known as the Mittagong range. Although 
so much of this county 1s mountainous, and 
a large portion of its area consists of ferru- 
ginous sandstone, 1t yet contains an unusual 
proportion of excellent grazmg land, and 
also much good wheat land, especially towards 
the side of the Shoalhaven mver. The 
Razor-back range 1s another remarkable 
feature in this part of the country. It is 
isolated, extending about eight miles, m a 
general direction, between WN.W. and 
E.S E., being very level on some parts of 
the summit, and so very narrow im others, 
while the sides are also so steep, that the 
name it has obtained is descriptive enough. 
Around this trap range hes the fertile dis- 
trict of the Cow Pastures, which are said to 
comprise about 60,000 acres, the greatest 
part consisting of a hght, sandy loam, resting 
on a substratum of clay. These pastures 
extend northward from the river Bargo to 
the junction of the Warragamba and Ne- 
pean rivers; they obtamed their name from 
the large number of cattle found there, 
which had for their ongmal stock three run- 
aways, belonging to the herd landed from 
H.M S. Szreus, soon after the founding of 
the colony. Barragorang, in this county, 1s 
a long narrow valley, hemmed in between 
a contmuous mdge and the Blue Moun- 
tains, with only one pass into it, and that a 
very precipitous one. It runs north and 
south along the banks of the Warragamba, 
and consists of a stripe of rich soul, matted 
with the finest native herbage, and most 
picturesquely variegated with rocky and pre- 
cipituus mountains, frownumgly impending 
on either side, their rugged declivities occa- 
sionally adorned with waving shrubs and 
verdant heaths. But the most mteresting 
portion of Camden county 1s the Illawarra, 
a narrow stripe of arable land, situated be- 
tween the ocean and the eastern base of a 
lofty mdge of trap rock, running parallel to 
the coast, and connected with Mittagong 
range. The average breadth of this belt of 
land 1s from four to six miles, and its length 
about sixty. This singular reg on 1s termed 
30 
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by the colonists the garden of New South 
Wales; Mitchell, Lang, Cunningham, Stokes, 
and other writers, speak in the most en- 
thusiastic terms of its surpassing beauty. 
The charms peculiar to mountain scenery 
of the wildest and most romantic order, 
and those also which characterize more 
particularly the shores of a mighty ocean, 
are each enhanced by the mech  luxu- 
riance of tropical vegetation, while birds of 
exquisite form and brillant plumage take 
their flight through the clear, exhilarating 
“ Australian” air. The stately palms, the 
graceful tree-ferns, and the lofty cedars, 
entwined to their very summits by parasi- 
tical plants of various kinds, which, stretch- 
img from tree to tree, form a sort of 
embowered roof, afford a perfect refuge from 
the sun’s too fervid rays, and overshadow a 
rich and varied undergrowth of wild vines 
and matted creepers. No pestilential va- 
pour, no deadly miasm les mn wait to poison, 
with insidious influence, the unwary loiterer. 
In Eastern Africa (at Zanzibar), Madagascar, 
and Java, I have looked upon regions (in 
many respects resembling this) which seemed, 
at first sight, to reahze the idea of Eden ; 
but painful expemence soon teaches a Euro- 
pean, that to him these fair scenes are 
fraught with disease and death; and the 
contemplation of them imspired me with 
much the same feeling with which a man 
would regard the mask, whose painted 
beauty served as a temporary cover to loath- 
some deformity. 

It is difficult to account for the tropical 
character and extraordinarily luxuriant vege- 
tation of Illawarra. It may be in some 

; degree attmbutable to the shelter afforded 
by the adjacent mountains from the cold 
winter winds, the nounshment obtaimed 

|from the streams which flow from those 
| heights, and the moist breezes of the sea; 

t but I am inchned to think with Dr. Lang, 

| that the chief cause may be traced in the 

soil, which exhibits many indications of a 
volcanic origin. In some parts of the dis- 
trict of Illawarra, or Five Islands, (as it is 
sometimes called, from some rocky islets 
which lie near the coast,) there are grassy 
meadows, of fifty to a hundred acres in 
extent, quite destitute of timber, and sur- 
rounded with a border of the lofty fan-palm, 
or cabbage-tree. Dr. Lang states, that 
several extensive tracts are in the hands of 
non-resident proprietors, a circumstance 
(he adds) always to be regretted wherever 
it occurs in the colony; but its resident 


inhabitants consist chiefly of small settlers, 
who cultivate gram, potatoes, pumpkins, 
&c., for the Sydney market, their produce 
being conveyed to the capital by water, mm 
small coasting vessels. The cedar-tree, both 
white and red, abounds in the mountains 
of this district and m the deep gulleys; and 
the cutting and conveying to Sydney affords 
employment to a considerable population, 
somewhat similar, both m habit and cha- 
racter, to the lumberers of Canada. The 
cedar of New South Wales is used all over 
the colony for all sorts of cabinet and jomery 
work ; 1t is somewhat similar, in appearance, 
to Honduras mahogany, and the choicer 
specimens take a fine polish. Its pnce de- 
pends on the number of buildings going on 
in the colony at any particular time; but 1t 
is generally sold at twopence to threepence 
per superficial foot of one inch m thickness. 
Illawarra is rendered very difficult of access 
by the numerous ravines m the range which 
forms its western boundary, to whose summit, 
on the intenor side, sandstone extends. 
Half-way down Illawarra mountain (the 
height of which 1s estimated by Dr. Lang at 
from 1,500 to 2,000 feet nigh, and whose 
descent to the beautiful Illawarra country 
is the most precipitous and rugged bridle 
road, used in the colony for a road), 1s a sin- 
gular place of refuge, so capacious as to have 
received three horses and their nders, formed 
by a dead tree of immense size, the intenor 
of which has been consumed by fire, although 
it is still about 100 feet in height.* About 
mime miles from the foot of the mountam 
is the thnving httle willage of Wollon- 
gong, situated on a small harbour on the 
coast 

Berrima, the county town of Camden, is 
eighty mules from Sydney, and is situated 
in a hollow, on the Berrima niver. It 18 
2,096 feet above the level of the sea, and 
the climate is sensibly different from that 
of the low country towards the coast. The 
gooseberry and currant thrive and attain a 
good size and flavour on this table-land ; 
while the potato and the apple acquire an 
European character; but the maize and the 
orange, which succeed well below, refuse to 
grow in this higher region. The children also, 
at Berrima, have fine ruddy faces, as at home; 
unhke the pale faces of Sydney and the 
lower country generally. (Lang’s Phzllipsland, 
p- 238.) 

The country immediately round Bermma 
is of but indifferent quahty, though at the 

* Lang’s New South Wales. 
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distance of a few miles it becomes of a much 
better description; one chief inducement in 
the choice of this locality having been its 
abundant supply of good water, materials 
for building, and the vicinity of a small 
agricultural population. The church, court- 
house, and gaol are handsome buildings ; 
and at the entrance of the township 1s a 
substantial bridge of stone-work. 

Camden, the estate of the Messrs. Mac- 
arthur, is a remarkable place ; 1t extends for 
many miles along the bank of the Cow- 
pasture river (on the Camden side), and 
exhibits stnking proofs of the enterprising 
spint of its proprietors. The best kinds 
of grape, from the Rhine, Madeira, and 
other vine-growing countries, have been 1m- 
ported by these gentlemen, who have also 
brought out several German families, at 
their own cost, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing the best mode of cultivating the grape 
and preparing wine.* These laudable efforts 
appear hkely to prove very successful; and 
the Messrs. Macarthur will rank, as pro- 
moters of production and manufacture im 
their native land, second only to their wor- 
thy father. Their farming is pursued on 
an excellent system, and 1s very productive 
Silos, or subterranean grananies, have been 
constructed at Camden; and Mr Atkinson 
mentions one (filled with maize and mullet) 
bemg opened there, after the expiration of 
six months, and a great part of the gram 
taken out, which proved to be in a state of 
perfect preservation, and the straw hning 
quite sound and dry, except a httle near to 
the under surface of the brick arch.t 

Towns not before mentioned.— Wilson, 
Picton, Kiama, and Murnonbah. Rzvers.— 
Wingecarribee, a fine freshwater stream, 
nsing in a swamp of that name, and flowing 
through Berrima, which empties itself into 
the Wollondilly; the Natta, whch flows 
into the Wollondilly at Barragorang; the 
Kangaroo, Avon, Cataract, Bargo, and 


* The first cultivators of the vineyard of the 
Messrs Macarthur were some piratical Greeks, sent 
out as convicts, who, at the expiration of their sen- 
tences, returned to their own country 

+ The construction of silos n those countries (2. e., 
Hungary, Poland, &c) where they are in common 
use, 18 exceedingly simple. An elevated site is fixed 
upon (if possible, the pinnacle of a small mount), so 
that there can be no drainage of water into the gra- 
nary from higher ground im its vicmity A pit 1s 
there sunk, resembling an inverted hme-kiln; the 
depth and dimensions of this pit must depend upon 
the quantity it 1s required to contain, which may be 
200 or 2,000 bushels (See Atkinson’s Account of-Agrt- 
culture and Grazung mn New South Wales, p. 75.) 
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Minumurra. Creeks.—Myrtle, Werriberri, 
Wollondoola, Black Bob, Yarrmngal, Bro- 
gers, Broughton’s, Mullet, and Wattle. 
Eminences.—Jellorr, Bonnum Peak, Keera 
Bonnum, Keera, Bulho, Kembla, Nundialla, 
and Pianeng, several of which command 
extensive and magnificent prospects. 

ARGYLE County 1s bounded on the north 
by the river Guinecor, from its junction with 
the Wollondilly, to 1ts source near the Burra 
Burra lagoon on the dividmg range; on 
the west, by the dividmg range from Burra 
Burra, by Cullarin to Lake George, including 
the three Breadalbane Plains; on the south 
by the northern margin of Lake George to 
Kenny’s Station; from Lake George to the 
Ahanoyonyiga mountain, by a small gul- 
ley, descending to the lake; from Ahanoy- 
onyiga, by the nmdge extending south-east, 
to the hill of Wollowolar; and from Wol- 
lowolar by the Boro creek, to the Shoal- 
haven river, to the junction of the nvulet 
from Barber’s creek; by the nivulet, from 
Barber’s creek to 1ts source; across a nar- 
row neck of land to the head of the Urin- 
galla creek; by the Urimgalla creek to its 
junction with the Wollondilly mver; and 
by the Wollondilly to the junction of the 
Guinecor above-mentioned; the nearest point 
to the sea bemg distant about twenty-five 
miles. Argyle 1s about sixty miles in length, 
its average being from twenty-five to thirty 
miles. The surface is generally undulating, 
consisting of tolerably high and extensive 
ridges, ramifying in various directions, with 
swelling hills and irregular plams and valhes 
between them, watered by the Wollondilly 
and other branches of the Hawkesbury and 
Shoalhaven rivers, besides a number of small 
rivulets and ponds containing water all the 
year round. 

Argyle contaims large tracts of open forest, 
where the basis of the sol 1s granite, and 
the country, though pleasing to the eye, 
from its park-hke appearance, is poor, and 
seldom adapted for cultivation; but the soil 
is hght, dry, and extremely well-suited for 
sheep-grazing, the surface bemg covered 
with a thin but very nutritive herbage. In 
other parts, however, whinstone predomi- 
nates, and the land 1s of the best quality, 
bemg equally well fitted for either pastoral 
or agricultural purposes. Sir Thomas Mit- 
chell speaks of the anthistiria or oat-grass, 
which grows in these tracts, as the best of 
any Austrahan grass for cattle, and one of 
the surest indications of a good soil and dry 
situation. Argyle is mch in minerals; cop- 
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per of the best ore is found near Arthurs- 
leigh, and other places. A description of 
marble is found there, which is said to re- 
semble the famous Giallo Antico, of Italy. 
Near the Wollondilly, a few miles from 
Towrang, is a quarry of crystalline varie- 
gated marble, which has of late years been 
wrought to a considerable extent for chim- 
ney-pieces, tables, and other ornamental 
purposes. 

Goulbourn, or Mulwarree, the county town 
of Argyle, distant 120 miles from Sydney, 
is situated im a fine tract of country, fifteen 
miles in length, with an average breadth of 
eight mules, called Goulbourn Plains, and is 
in the centre of an extensive pastoral and 
agricultural district. Dr Lang deems it, 
beyond comparison, the finest town im the 
mtenor of New South Wales, and says that 
the buildimgs generally are of a much more 
substantial character, as well as of a much 
finer appearance, than those of most mland 
colonial towns. It 1s a busy and thnving 
place, and annually increasing in prospe- 
rity; the proposed communication by a 
ralway with Sydney, if carried into effect, 
will add to the importance of the place 
There is an extensive flour-mill, with a four- 
teen horse power steam-engine; a brewery, 
also carrying a steam-engine; and the inns 
are stated to be “quite splendid for the in- 
tenor of a colony.” The amount of busi- 
ness done in these establishments is indi- 
cated by the fact, that Mr Bradley, their 
proprietor, pays £700 a year for carnage 
between Goulbourn and Sydney. The mem- 
bers of the church of England, Presbyterian, 
and Roman Catholic persuasions have each 
a neat temple devoted to their respective 
forms of worship. The Goulbourn, or 
Mulwarree Plains are supposed to have 
been, at no very distant period of time, 
the bed of a lake; the stones which are 
collected in particular spots, or which are 
dug up from excavations made to a great 
depth, consist of quartz, pebbles, rolled 
stones, and shingle, as 1f from the bed of a 
beach; the mdges at either side are hke 
headlands. The Goulbourn Plains form part 
of a series of alluvial tracts which traverse 
the eastern part of the colony, and have an 
average elevation of about 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea; the Goulbourn and 
Breadalbane Plains are in the south; the Ba- 
thurst, in the west ; and the Darling Downs, 
which have a length of 120 miles, with a 
kere of thirty to forty miles, are in the 
north. 


GOULBOURN, IN ARGYLE COUNTY, AND LAKE BATHURST. 


The Breadalbane Plains are separated 
from those of Goulbourn by a ridge of forest 
land about eight miles across The plains 
are situated on the high dividing ground, 
or waters hid between the waters falling 
eastward and westward. They have, pro- 
bably, once been lagoons, of which there are 
several m the vicinity, viz.—Tarrago, Mut- 
mutbelly, and Wallagorang; the latter 1s 
supposed to be the residuum of a lake which 
probably once covered the Breadalbane plains. 
In several parts there are what the Ameri- 
cans aptly, but not elegantly, term “ salt- 
heks,’”’ on which the cattle depasture with 
great avidity, and with much benefit. There 
is a fine tract of pastoral country around 
these plains, at an elevation of 2,278 feet 
above the level of the sea. The pasturage has 
a nch velvet-hke appearance. The three open 
flats or plas are circumscribed by some 
low hills ; they extend for about twelve miles 
m the direction of the Sydney road, and 
have an average breadth of two miles. 

Lake Bathurst, in this county, about 130 
miles south-west of Sydney, and sixty miles 
inland, from Jervis Bay, 1s from three to 
five miles m diameter, and varies in s1ze ac- 
cording to the quantity of water it receives 
from the torrents on the north-west and 
south-west—of which it forms the reservoir. 
The waters are pure—the depth I have not 
been able to ascertam. Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham speaks of an animal resembling a seal, 
having been seen m this lake, apparently 
three feet long, and every now and then 
appearing above water to “blow.” The 
aborigines call it “ Devil-devil,” and con- 
sider it an evil spint. 

Marulan, the second town in the county, 
is situated at the junction of the roads Icad- 
ing to Goulbourn and Bungonia, which latter 
town stands on a creck of the same name. 

Rwers.— Wollondilly, Cookbundoon, Shoal- 
haven, and Guinecor. Creeks.—Whindellama, 
Curran, Bangalore, Lenda, Crisps, Mul- 
warree Ponds, Woorondooronbidge, Kerro- 
wong, Myrtle, and Unngalla. Eminences.— 
Wayo, Mount Fitton, Towrang, Marulan, 
Mount Macalister, and Mount Hobbes. 

St. Vincent County extends along the sea- 
shore to the southward of Camden county, 
and includes the harbours of Shoalhaven, 
Jervis bay, and Bateman bay, already de- 
scribed, and is the gencral coast line of the 
colony It is bounded on the north and west, 
by the Shoalhaven river; and on the south, 
by Moodong creek, Deua river, and Moruya 
river. Its Jength is about eighty-four miles, 
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and its breadth about forty miles. 
greater, and especially the northern portion 
of this county, is very wild and mountamn- 
ous; and will probably afford a rich field for 
geological and mineralogical research.* The 
southern portion affords the most soil avail- 
able for cultivation or pasture; although, 
on Bateman bay, which is its limit on the 
south, much good soil cannot be expected, 
as Snapper Island, at the entrance, consists 
of grey compact quartz only, with white 
veins of crystalline quartz. On the upper 
part of the Shoalhaven river, there are 
many plains admirably adapted for agricul- 
tural purposes, the river there resembling 
an English stream, and flowing nearly on a 
level with the surface. The county 1s well 
watered by several small streams, of which 
the most considerable, called the Clyde, runs 
nearly parallel to the sea for a considerable 
distance. 

Towns.— Braidwood is the chief; the 
others are Huskisson, Ulladulla, Broulee, 
Marlow, Narriga, Tianjara, and Farn- 
ham. Azvers.—Shoalhaven, Macleay, Clyde, 
Deuca, Mongarloo, Moruya, and Crook- 
haven. Creeks.—Wanudagandnia, Jervis, Yer- 
rimong, Pigeon-house, Endrick, Jembaic m- 
bene, Congola, and Groobyar. Emnences — 
Pigeon-house, Currockbilly, Budawang, W om- 
balloway, and Jillamatong. 

South and south-west of St. Vincent 
county there has been recently marked out 
the counties of Dampier, Beresford, Auck- 
land, Wellesley, Wallace, Cowley, and Buc- 
cleuch; but of the boundames and charac- 
teristics of these counties we have as yet 
httle precise information, excepting Auck- 
land, winch is described by Mr Wellst as 
comprehending that portion of New South 
Wales, bounded by a hne running from 
Cape Howe along the boundary of the dis- 
trict of Port Phillip, to the pomt where the 
said boundary crosses the 149th degree of 
E. long ; thence due north along the said 
149th degree of E. long. to the lat. of 36° 
40’ S ; thence due east to the sea, and 
thence south along the sea coast to Cape 
Howe. It 1s about sixty miles in length, 
and forty in breadth. It contains the secure 


* My own opinion is, that gold will eventually be 
found there. 

+ Geographical Dictionary or Gazetieer of the Aus- 
traian Colones. By W. H. Wells. Sydney, 1848. 
This useful work, which I have but just procured, 
appears an admirable compilation of facts, collected 
with great care, and which, judging from the difficulty 
[ have experienced in obtaining correct local infor- 
mation, must have been greatly needed. 
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haven of Twofold bay, on the south shore 
of which is situated the rising settlement of 
Boydtown. This thriving township owes 
its estabhshment chiefly to Mr. Benjamin 
Boyd, one of the most enterpmsing colomsts 
in Australa, who, with his brother, Mark 
Boyd, of London, has very maternally con- 
tnbuted to advance the interests of the 
colony, and to populanze New South Wales 
in England. There are two townships, 
named East Boyd and Eden, separated from 
each other by the river Kiah or Towamba. 
Point Brierly, about one mile from each 
township, is in 37° 6’ 40” S., 149° 57’ 42” 
east of Greenwich. Twofold bay 1s the 
chief port of outlet for the south-east dis- 
tricts of New South Wales, and 1s the key 
to the extensive Maneroo country, now 
divided into the several counties above 
named. Lieutenant Woore, R.N., who 
made the survey for the Admiralty chart, 
says that South bay, or that on the shores of 
which East Boyd stands, has a decided 
superiority over any other anchorage in Two- 
fold bay, arising from the prevailing and 
strong winds blowing fiom the southward. 
It is more extensive than North bay, where 
Eden 1s, and possesses abundance of fresh 
water, which gives it a further advantage. 
Boydtown, under the zealous exertions of 
its founder, already contains a neat Gothic 
church, the spire of which is visible twenty 
miles at sea, a handsome hotel, im the 
Elizabethean style, ranges of commodious 
brnck stores, well-built houses, and neat 
verandah cottages; a jetty of several hun- 
dred feet im length, and a heavmg-down 
hulk. There is an excellent whaling station, 
also extensive boiling-down and salt-provision 
establishments, &c. A hght-house, now 
erecting on the South head, at the entrance 
of the bay, consists of a tower seventy-six 
feet in height, with a diameter of twenty- 
two feet. It is being built of white Sydney 
sandstone, m sohd blocks of nearly half a 
ton each, and, independent of its hght, will 
prove an excellent land-mark for the shipping 
which frequently take shelter im the bay, 
where they can procure, at East Boyd, 
abundance of provisions, fuel, and water. 
The produce exported already amounts, mn 
value, to nearly £100,000 a-year. Mr. Ben- 
jamim Boyd has, after considerable labour, 
and at his own cost, constructed a road of 
forty-five miles, to convey the produce to 
Boydtown, from the famous squatting dis- 
trict known as the Maneroo plains, or 
Brisbane downs. The fine sheep-walks of 
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Maneroo, which occupy a square of about 
100 miles in extent, and are from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, on 
the right bank of the river Murrumbidgee, 
lie to the eastward of the meridian of 149°, 
and extend upwards of forty mules to the 
southward of the parallel of 36° 15', which 
appears to be the parallel of their northern 
skirts. They are bounded on the east by 
the coast-range of hills, which give an inte- 
nor or westerly direction to the streams 
by which these downs are permanently 
watered; and on the west by the Australian 
Alps, known here as the Warragong chain. 

Towns in Auckland county.—Boyd, Eden, 
Pambula. Rivers.—Towamba or Kiah, 
the Towaca, Merumbal, Bega, Bomballa, and 
Bemboka. Emnences.—The Wanderer’s 
range, and Mount Imlay, so named, after 
Dr. Imlay, who first explored the adjacent 
country. This eminence 1s an excellent 
landmark, being about 3,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. These natural savannahs 
consist of a semes of undulations of nll and 
dale, lightly timbered, with a mch soil, and 
well watered by the Deuna, Shoalhaven, 
Queanbeyan, Murray, Murrumbidgee, and 
Mitta-Mitta mvers, are a very favourite 
residence for squatters, and are capable of 
yielding support to many thousand imha- 
bitants. 

Morray County is bounded on the north- 
east by the Soro creek, from its junction 
with the Shoalhaven river to its source m 
the hill of Wollowalar; by the range thence 
to the Ahano-yonyiga mountain, between 
Lake George and Lake Bathurst, and by a 
watercourse descending from that mountain 
to Lake George, by the northern shore of 


Lake George to the hill on the dividing} bury, 
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of remarkable fertility, instances of which 
have been quoted in the description of the 
general character of the soil of New South 
Wales; and the oat-grass, before mentioned 
as growing spontaneously in Argyle, is also 
found here. A ridge of high land runs 
north and south through the eastern portion, 
in a somewhat parallel direction with the 
Shoalhaven river, which divides the county 
of Murray from that of St. Vincent. The 
most remarkable feature in this county is 
Lake George, which is stated by Sir Thomas 
Mitchell to have been in 1828 a sheet of 
water seventeen miles in length, and seven 
in breadth, the water being slightly brackish, 
but very good for use. The lake was then 
surrounded by dead trees (eucalypti) of 
about two feet in diameter, which also ex- 
tended into it until wholly covered by water. 
It contamed no fish; and an old native 
female said she remembered when the whole 
was a forest, a statement supported pro tanto 
by the dead trees in its bed. In 1836, 
Sir Thomas found the whole expanse co- 
vered with grass, and not unlike Breadal- 
bane Plains. The site of Lake George, as 
also that of Lake Bathurst, in the adjoin- 
ing county, 1s now under cultivation. The 
southern side of this cz-devant lake presents 
one continuous low mdge, separating its 
former bed from the head of the Yass river. 
According to Count Strzelecki, fragments 
of trees imperfectly fossilized have been 
discovered in this vicinity. 

Towns —Queanbeyan, situated on the 
Queanbeyan river, Bungendore, Yass, and 
Larbert. Rivers —Yass, Jingery, and Mo- 
longo. Creeks —Morumbateman, Gundaroo, 
Jerrabombera, Jinglemony, Croonmier, Mod- 
Torallo, Majura, and SBatmaroo 


range, by the range in the west overlooking | E/evations.—Mount Ainslie, Bywong, Gou- 
its northern extremity, and thence by Gan- | rock Pic, the Twins, Cockatoo Hill, Balcombe 


daroo creek and Yass river to the Murrum- 
bidgee; on the west, by the Murrumbidgee 
river to the junction of Miccaligo creek ; on 
the south, by that creek to the Twins or 
Tindery Pics, passing between them to the 
source of Tindery creek, and by that creck 
to Queanbeyan niver, by that river to the 
creek entenng it from the hill called Tu- 
manwong, and by a line from the source 
of Jerrabatgulla, m that mountain, to the 
junction of Currabeene creek with the Shoal- 


haven river, and on the east, by Shoalhaven : 


river to the junction of Boro creek. 


Hill, and One Tree Hill. 

Kine County 1s bounded on the east 
by the dividing range forming the western 
boundary of the county of Argyle from the 
head of the Crookwell mver, in 314° 30” 8 
lat., to the head of the Gundaroo creek, near 
Lake George; on the south by Gundaroo 
creek and the river Yass to the junction of 
Dernngullen creek near Bowning hill; on 
the west by the range of Bowning hill to 
the head of Boorawa river, and by that river 
to its junction with the Lachlan; on the 
north-east by the rivers Lachlan and the 


_ The length of this county is about seventy- | Crookwell to its source, as before mentioned. 
eight miles; its breadth about forty-four! Its length 1s seventy-six miles, its breadth 


mules. 


It contains several extensive tracts ; forty-three miles. The Cullarin range runs 
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from that of Argyle. The county town, at 
present represented by the thriving little 
village of Gunnimg, 1s situated in a fine flat 
of considerable extent, very suitable for 
growing wheat, barley, oats, potatoes, and 
fruit of the Bntish varieties. It 1s sur- 
rounded by a fine tract of grazing country. 
Gunning 1s 152 miles from Sydney, and 
nearly midway between Goulbourn and Yass, 
being distant from each about twenty-eight 
miles. The latter town, though of no great 
extent, (containmg about sixty houses,) com- 
prises a portion of two counties, bemg built 
on each side of the river Yass, which sepa- 
rates the county of King from that of Argyle. 
Yass plams or downs are also divided by 
this stream, whose bed (according to Dr. 
Lang) is 1,311 feet above the level of the 
sea. These tracts consist of fine grassy 
lulls, thinly covered with wood, and fertile 
vales clear of timber. Mr. James says, 
‘“ there appears no hmit to the mch feed for 
sheep.” The country 1s covered with flocks 
and herds. Proceeding from Gunning to- 
wards Yass plams there 1s a rapid descent 
from the higher level of the surrounding 
country. Dr. Lang estimates this descent 
at 800 to 1,000 feet. Near Yass, on the 
Sydney side of the mver, 1s situated the well- 
built cottages and extensive gardens of 
Henry and Cornelus O’Brien, and of 
Hamilton Hume, J.P. Mr. H. O’Brien’s 
grounds are very tastefully laid out. His 
numerous flocks and herds roam over an 
“hundred grassy hills,’ the progeny of a 
few sheep and cattle with which he sat him- 
self down im the wilderness about twenty 
years ago. Civilization has now reached 
and surrounded him. Like the Antediluvian 
patnarch Jabel, Mr. O’Brien 1s considered 
“the father of such as dwell in tents,” alas 
bark huts, and of such as have cattle and 
sheep beyond the boundanes of the colony, 
i.e. squatters. As stated under the head 
of commerce, Mr. O’Brien, finding the value 
of his stock wofully reduced by the panic in 
1843, commenced the “boiling down”’ sys- 
tem, and converted his unsaleable live stock 
into the valuable export of tallow for the 
English markets. 

Rewvers.—Yass, Narrawa, Lachlan, Boor- 
owa, Weeho, and Crookwell. Creeks.— 
Hovell’s, Cullaba, Broman, Pudman, Derr- 
ingullen, Bango, Gundaroo, Jarrawa, Dimond, 
Lambton, and Cartwright. Eminences.— 
Mount Darling, Mundoonen, Chaton, Dixon, 
and Narrawa. 
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Groreiana County is bounded on the 
east by the dividing range extending from 
the head of the Crookwell in 34° 30’ S. lat., 
by Burra-Burra lake and Mount Werong, 
to the head of Campbell’s mver; on the 
north by Campbell’s mver to Pepper creek ; 
on the west by Pepper creek and the range 
extending from its head toward the source 
of Rocky Bridge creek, and by that creek 
and the Abercrombie to the river Lachlan ; 
on the south by the Lachlan and the Crook- 
well to its source as aforesaid. The length 
of this county 1s about fifty miles, and its 
breadth forty. The surface 1s irregular and 
varied, and in general well adapted for 
grazing, but only occasional patches on the 
banks of rivers and streams afford much 
promise of successful agriculture. 

Towns.—Not any. The chief place 1s 
Bingham. Rrvers.—The Abercrombie which 
rises in a mountain about three miles east of 
Mount Murrum, and after a course of about 
ninety mules, falls mto the Lachlan; the 
Campbell, Isabella, Crookwell, and Bolong. 
Creeks.— Rocky Bndge, Tuena, Kangaroo, 
Glengarry, Mulgowne, Julong, Kangaloolah, 
Phils, Copperhaunia, Muhgonma, Carrawa, 
and Peppers. Emnences.—Werong and 
Mount Lawson. 

WESTMORELAND County is bounded on 
the north-east by Cox’s mver from its junc- 
tion with the Wollondilly to the small creek 
entering the Cox from the west, one mile 
south of the new road to Bathurst; on the 
north by that creek and one descending to 
Solitary creek, near its junction with Anto- 
mnios creek, and thence by the Fish river to 
Campbell’s nver ; on the west by Campbell’s 
river to its source m the dividing range, 
and by the dividing range of Burra Burra 
lagoon; on the south by the mver Guine- 
cor from Burra-Burra lagoon, to its junc- 
tion with the Wollondilly; on the east 
by the Wollondilly to the junction of 
Cox’s river above-mentioned. Length, 
sixty-four miles; breadth, thirty-two mules. 
Westmoreland 1s the most mountaimous of 
the counties of New South Wales, and 
although the elevations are not of great 
height, seldom exceeding three to four thou- 
sand feet, they are numerous and generally 
barren. One portion of the Blue Moun- 
tains, two miles to the north of Swashfield, 
1s 4,000 feet above the sea. The head of 
the Fish river four miles E.S.E. from 
Mobrin, 1s 3,472 feet ; Mobrin 1s 3,275 feet ; 
a hill near Bunbingle’s creek is 3,554 feet ; 
and one in Snake’s valley is 3,576 feet. 
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Mounts Collong and Murrum are remark- 
able peaks. There are, however, some fertile 
spots and excellent grazmg distmcts in 
Westmoreland. The Emu valley, ninety- 
nme miles from Sydney on the road to 
Bathurst, is an extensive morass. O’Con- 
nell town, near the Fish river, on the bor- 
ders of Westmoreland and Roxburgh, in 
O’Connell plains, 115 miles from Sydney, is 
the chief station in the colony. 

Rivers.—Cox, Campbell, Wollondilly, Fish, 
Kowmung, and Guimecor. Creeks.—Jouni- 
land, Tonatti, Lacy, Antomo’s, Lowther, 
King, Wiseman, Native-dog, Fish nver, and 
Stony. 

Batsurst County 1s bounded on the 
north-east by the Campbell river, from 
Pepper creek, and by the Macquarie river 
to the junction of Lewis’s ponds; on the 
west, by Lewis’s ponds creek to Blackman’s 
swamp, and thence to the Canobolas moun- 
tains; thence by the Panuara range, and 
rivulet of the same name, to the Belubula 
stream, and by that stream to its junction 
with the Lachlan river; on the south, by 
the Lachlan mver to the Abercrombie and 
the junction of the Rockybridge creek, also 
by that creek and the range to the head 
of the Pepper creek, and by the creek to 
the mver Campbell, as first mentioned. The 
county 1s in length sixty-five miles, in breadth 
forty miles. This transalpine country was 
considered imaccessble until 1813. It con- 
sists in general of broken table land, mm some 
places forming extensive downs, without a 
tree, such as Bathurst plas, which include 
50,000 acres, and are about nineteen miles 
in length, and of a breadth varying from 
four to eight miles, undulating, and with 
the Macquarie river meandering throughout 
their greater length, occasionally ornamented 
with fringes of swamp oak. These plaims 
are 2,100 feet above the level of the sea; 
they are not unhke the Bnghton downs, 
but with this remarkable peculiarity, that 
on the summits of some of the elevations, or 
knolls, are found dangerous quagmuires, or 
bogs, resembling sometimes the dry bed of 
a pond, but at other times concealed by mch 
verdure. “ Fairy rings” are frequent, and 
on most of them grow fungi of a large size. 
With the exception of small portions of 
land in particular localities, allotted to vete- 
ran seldiers and emancipists, the county 18 
parcelled out into large farms of 2,000 acres 
each ; the propnetors being free emigrants 
of a very superior class. Bathurst county 
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the colony; its society excellent; its re- 
sources, as a fine-woolled sheep farming 
district, considerable ; and so salubrious is 
the climate that the first natural death did 
not occur until 1826, twelve years after its 
settlement. Bathurst town, on the banks 
of the Macquarie niver, is in 33°24’ 30” S. 
lat., and 149° 29’ 30” E. long., twenty-seven 
miles and ahalf north of Government-house, 
Sydney, and ninety-four and a half W., 
bearing W. 18° 20’ N., eighty-three geogra- 
graphical or nimety-five and a half statute 
mules, and by the road distant 121 mules 
The town is flourishing, and has its hterary 
institution, &c. 

This county in particular presents remark- 
able instances of a singular phenomenon 
observable m various parts of Australia, 
namely, what would be viewed in a long 
civilized country as the most stmking evi- 
dences of former cultivation, the land being 
laid out 1n mdges apparently marked by the 
plough, and with a regularity of intervals 
which would secure a prize from a Scottish 
agricultural society. These plough mdges 
occur always on gentle dechivities, where 
there 1s a tenacious subsoil with loose super- 
strata, and are doubtless produced by the 
action of water; as there are found, even 
on the tops of mountain midges, extensive 
beds of water-sand and water-gravel, mixed 
with fragments of shells, presenting the 1den- 
tical appearances observed on the banks of 
rivers, or upon sea-beaches; but still the 
regularity of the distances in the plough 
ridges is unaccountable. 

Excellent limestone 1s found in the vicinity 
of Bathurst town 

Mr. W. H Wells, the able compiler of 
the Geographical Gazetteer of the Australian 
Colonies, describes a “ magnificent”? natural 
tunnel or archway, discovered by Mr. David- 
son not long since, forty-five miles west of 
Bathurst town, on the Grove creck, about 
four miles above the confluence of that 
stream with the Abercrombie, and seven 
miles from Mulguma. The tunnel is, in 
length, about 300 paces; the north entrance 
is seventy fect broad and fifty feet high ; 
towards the centre the breadth increases to 
ninety feet, and the elevation to 100 feet; 
at the southern extremity it is about 100 
feet broad, and seventy to eighty feet high ; 
the whole direction not exactly straight. 
The roof is thickly covered with stalactites 
of different colours, some hanging down to 
a length of twenty feet. The sides of the 


is one of the most flourishing districts m/| tunnel, espemally on the left hand, have the 
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appearance of galleries raised one over the 
other, supported by apparent carved work 
and ornamental pillars, the whole adorned 
by splendid stalagmites of various forms. 
Other caverns of great extent, but not yet 
fully explored, branch out of the main 
tunnel; one of them contains two massive 
stalagmites, resembling a pulpit and a tomb. 
The descent to the tunnel is through a very 
narrow defile, through which a creek flows 
direct through the main chamber of the 
cave. ° 

Towns.—Bathurst, before mentioned, and 
Carcoar, 144 miles from Sydney, on the 
Belubulu nver. Rivers —Macquarie, Camp- 
bell, Belubulu, Abercrombie, and Lachlan 
Creeks.—Rockybridge, Frederick’s valley, 
Emu swamp, Peppers, Queen, and Princess 
Charlotte’s vale; Foster ditto, Swallow, 
Coombul, Coombing, Lewis ponds, Cadian- 
gullong, Muramer, Mundoraman ponds, 
Milburn, Grubbenburn, Murmgulla, Lime- 
stone Wangola, and Panuara. Plains — 
Bathurst, Warwick, King’s, Dunn’s, and 
Pretty plams. Emenences —Canobolas, and 
the Three Brothers. 

WELLINGTON Country, north-west of Ba- 
thurst, is bounded on the north-east by the 
river Cudgegong ; on the north-west by that 
river and the Macquarie, to the junction of 
the river Bell, near Wellington valley; on the 
west by the rivers Bell, Molong, and Bore- 
nore creek, to the Canobolas mountains; on 
the east by this range, and thence to Black- 
man’s swamp, and by Lewis ponds, the 
Macquarie, Turon river, Cunningham’s creck, 
and Cudgegong creek, under Bocobel, to 
the Cudgegong river. It 1s, im _ length, 
seventy-two miles, and in breadth forty-two 
miles. This county 1s famed for a beautiful 
and fertile valley, (Wellington valley), situ- 
ated at the junction of the Bell and Mac- 
quarie rivers, distant 238 miles from Sydney, 
and 117 from Bathurst. The scenery is 
very charming, and the soil mchly produc- 
tive. In this county, as stated at pages 
398-9, Sir T. Mitchell discovered some re- 
markable caves in the side of a low hill, 
sixty-five feet above the adjacent alluvial 
flat of Wellington valley. The entrance 
consists of two crevices, between large 
blocks of limestone, in one side of a hollow 
about twelve feet deep, and which has evi- 
dently been widened by water. One of the 
caves, at 180 feet from its mouth, has a 
height of sixty feet, and a breadth of twenty- 
five feet: the floor consists of reddish earth. 
A gigantic stalactite, at the lower end of the 
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cavern, gives somewhat the appearance of 
a vast Hindoo idol. Some of the caves 
have not been fully explored The osseous 
remains found m these caves are very re- 
markable; some of the fossilized bones are 
supposed, by Professor Owen, to have be- 
longed to a very large species of the kan- 
garoo tribe, which is now extimct. Mudgee, 
the chief town of the county, 1s pleasingly 
situated on the Cudgegong mnver Another 
township, called Neurea, has been laid out. 

Rivers — The Macquarie, (which runs 
through the county), the Cudgegong, Bell, 
Molong, and Turon Creeks.—Cunning- 
ham, Meroo, Pyramul, Nubrygin, M‘Donald, 
Piambong, Merrenda, and Warradugga. 
Eminences —Two ridges of mountains run 
from east to west, of which the most prom1- 
nent elevations are Corcalgong, Bocobel, 
Boiga, and Yammin 

Roxsures Country, north of Bathurst and 
Westmoreland counties, 1s bounded on the 
north by the Cudgegong river from the 
Mount Durambang, by Canguddy creek, to 
the junction of Cudgegong creek, on the 
east of Mount Bocobel, on the west by that 
creek, by Cunningham’s creek, and by the 
Turon river to the Macquarie river, which 
latter, along with the Fish mver, to the 
junction of Solitary creek, forms the southern 
boundary; on the east by Solitary creek to 
Honeysuckle hill, and thence by the dividing 
range to the head of Cook’s creek, and by 
the creek and the Cudgegong mver and 
Umhbiella creek, to Mount Durambang. 
Length, fifty mules; breadth, forty mules. 
The county 1s very hilly, but has mech pas- 
turage, some fertile spots, and 1s_ well 
watered Chief fown—Kelso, on the Maec- 
quarie river, 112 miles from Sydney. 


Rwers.— Macquane, Cudgegong, Fish, 
Turon, and Capertee. Creeks — Warra- 
gunnie, Tabraboucha, Umbiella, Cook’s, 


Coolamigel, Roundswamp, Antonios, Soli- 
tary, Jabez-Jabeck, Winburdale, Cunning- 
ham’s, and Mallamurra. Eminences.— 
Tayan Pic, which 1s visible from the Wol- 
lombi hills, in Northumberland, distant 
forty miles, and also from the Honeysuckle 
hill, on the Bathurst road, forty miles dis- 
tant: hence this elevation became a well- 
known point in the trigonometrical survey 
by Sir Thomas Mitchell, of the settled dis- 
tricts in New South Wales. The other 
eminences are Mounts Rankin, Ovens, Clan- 
dulla, or Marsden. 

Coox County, adjommg Cumberland, 
is bounded on the north-east by the Colo 
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river, which is also called the second or 
lower branch of the Hawkesbury; on the 
north by the rocky dividing range, extending 
east and west, between the mvers Hunter 
and Hawkesbury, and forming the south 
boundary of the county of Hunter; on the 
west by the range dividing the waters to 
Honeysuckle hill; and hence to where the 
Mount Blaxland road crosses Cox’s mver; 
on the south-west by Cox’s river; on the 


east by the Warragamba, Nepean, and! 


Hawkesbury, to the junction of the lower 
branch, as above mentioned ; it is in length 
sixty miles, and in breadth forty-four mules. 
A great part of Cook county is occupied 


by the Blue Mountain range, across which | 


the fine road from Sydney to Bathurst hes. 
Table land, from 2,000 to 3,000 feet high, 
abounding in picturesque scenery, occupies 
a considerable portion of the county. Emu 
plains, and several fertile valleys, compen- 
sate, 1m some measure, for the large quantity 
of rocky soil in this county. At King’s 
table land (2,727 feet above the sea) the 


view is magnificent ; for eighteen miles from | 


the commencement of the ascent of the 
Blue mountains at Emu plains, the slope 1s 
gradual; from thence to the twenty-sixth 
mile is a succession of steep and rugged 
hills, some almost so abrupt as to deny a 
passage across them to King’s Table Land, 
on the south-west of which the mountain 
terminates in lofty precipices, at whose base 
is seen the beautiful Prince Regent’s glen, 
about twenty-four mules in length. From 
Mount Y ork (3,292 feet high) the view is mag- 
nificent—mountains ris beyond moun- 
tains, clothed with impenetrable forests, with 
stupendous masses of rock, forming but- 
tresses, in the foreground. The Vale of 
Clywd, so called from its resemblance to a 
vale of the same name m North Wales, 
Britain, 1s 2,496 feet above the sea, and 
runs along the foot of Mount York, 796 feet 
below the summit of the mountain, extend- 
ing six miles in a westerly direction. The 
soil is rich, and the scenery very beautiful. 
In the valley, near the inn called the Wea- 
ther-boarded Hut, on the road to Bathurst, 
there is a line of perpendicular cliffs, of 
immense height, which has a small cataract 
ra ree Falls. re the point where the 
ri over the precipice, the cliffs 
recede considerably, fining, according to 
Lang, two bold headlands of fearful eleva- 
tion, and enclosing a basin of prodigious 
depth, in which the tops of lofty trees are 
seen several hundred feet below the preci- 
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pice. When the rivulet is flooded, the 
scene is magnificent; in other seasons, the 
waters are separated into distinct atoms, 
and are precipitated to the bottom like innu- 
merable particles of frozen snow. The great 
western road from Sydney to Bathurst, over 
Mount Victoria, was originally very umper- 
fect and steep. According to the design of 
the surveyor-general, Mitchell, in 1827-8, 
recommended by a road commission in 
1829, a new line over the Blue mountains 
was commenced in 1830, and three gangs 
of convicts, consisting of 250 prisoners, 
under colonial or secondary sentences, with 
ankle fetters of seven to ten pounds each, 
were located near the intended road, m 
a stockade prepared for the purpose, with 
huts around for a guard of soldiers. The 
dense forest that covered the projected road 
was first cleared and burned, chasms were 
filled by immense masses of blasted rock ; 
and walls of extraordinary thickness, and of 
a height of fifty to eghty feet, connected 
one precipice with another, and preserved a 
continuous or gradual scale of dechvity ; a 
defile was cut through the solid rock, of 
twenty to thirty feet deep; and finally, in 
1832, the Victorta Pass was opened to the 
public, in due form, by the governor, Sir R. 
Bourke. 

Towns.— Hartley, seventy-eight miles from 
Sydney, the chief town, 1s built on the west 
bank of the mver Lett, the other towns are 
Emu, Wilberforce, Bowenfels, Rydal, and 
Colo. Emu township, thirty-five miles from 
Sydney, 1s lad out on the msing ground of 
Emu plains, behind the government farm, 
on the banks of the Nepean. The seat of 
Edenglassve, (called by Sir Francis Forbes, 
the late chief justice of New South Wales, 
after the family seat in Aberdeenshire, North 
Britam, of the lamented Sur Charles Forbes, 
Bart.,) 1s about two miles up the river, on a 
fine reach, capable, says Mr. Wells, of 
“floating a dozen men-of-war.”  Rivers.— 
Grose, Colo, Cox, Nepean, Hawkesbury, 
Lett, and Warragamba. Creeks.—Wheeny, 
Meroo, Billong, Currency, Wollinganby, 
Bowen, Wolgan, Farmer, and Cook. Em#- 
nences.—the Blue mountains, Honeysuckle 
hill, Mounts Walker, Clarence, Victoria, 
Tomah, King George, and Hay. 

NogTHUMBERLAND County, which inter- 
venes between Hunter county and the sea, 
is one of the finest in the colony; it 1s 
bounded on the north by the river Hunter, 
and on the south by the Hawkesbury, to 
the ses-coast, which forms the eastern 
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boundary; and on the west by Wollombi 
brook, the junction of Parson’s creek, by 
that creek to its head in the range dividing 
the waters of the Hawkesbury from those of 
the Hunter, by Warring creek, to its junc- 
tion with the Macdonald river, or lower 
branch of the Hawkesbury, and by the said 
lower branch to its junction with that river. 
The length is svxty-one miles, breadth fifty. 
There are some fine elevations, commanding 
extensive prospects; but the general aspect 
is a series of undulations and elevated plains, 
intersected by numerous creeks, streams, 
and rivulets. The river Hunter affords a 
means of water communication throughout 
its northern boundary, and along its alluvial 
banks, some of the most flourishing farms 
and estates in the colony are situate. Yar- 
ramalong is a beautiful vale, distant twenty 
miles from Brisbane water, and watered by 
the Jilliby-Julhby creek. Lake Macquarie, 
or Awaba, twelve miles south of Newcastle, 
is the largest lake in New South Wales, and 
famed for the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. The entrance is at the head of 
*“Reid’s Mistake,” distant 105 miles from 
Sydney. Newcastle (native name Mulu- 
bmha), m 32° 55’ 50” S., about eighty miles 
from Port Jackson, is the mantime town of 
the county, and fast rising mto emmence, 
not less by reason of its position at the com- 
mencement of the navigation of the Hunter, 
than from the locahty of the coal mines, now 
actively worked bythe Austrahan Agncultural 
company. Maitland, on the Hunter niver, 
at its junction with Wallis creek, 127 miles 
from Sydney, and twenty-five miles from 
Newcastle, 1s the seat of the county execu- 
tive, and a neat and floumshing settlement 
The town is divided nto East and West Mait- 
land, bwmlt on each side of Wallis creek 
There is a spacious court-house, a large 
gaol, several church of England, Presby- 
tenan, Wesleyan, and Roman catholic tem- 
ples of worship. The Roman catholic chapel 
is a handsome structure. 
better supphed with water than West Mait- 
land. Coal, of excellent quality, 1s worked 
on both sides of Walls creek, and delivered 
to the consumer at six shillings per ton. 
Morpeth, origimally called the Green hills, 
is a rising town, picturesquely situated at 
the head of the navigable part of the Hunter 
river, twenty-nine miles by water from New- 
castle. It contained, in 1848, a church and 
parsonage, a Wesleyan chapel, a ladies’ 
school, and two day schools; five inns, a 
steam flour-mill, soap and candle manufac- 
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tory, some excellent shops, thirty-seven 
stone and brick buildings, and 117 wooden 
tenements. The extensive wharf and stores 
of the Hunter River Steam Navigation Com- 
pany are at Morpeth, and throughout the 
greater part of the year there is a daily 
steam-packet communication with Sydney, 
with which also there 1s a considerable trade 
in sailing vessels. About two acres on the 
bank of the Hunter river are used as a 
government wharf. Good coal is found m 
the vicimty. Morpeth, hke Boyd, and 
other towns in New South Wales, is built 
on land belonging to private individuals, 
who naturally seek to improve the value of 
their property by promotmg the formation 
of towns m eligible places. 

The extraordinary progress of the colony 
of New South Wales is evidenced in the 
manufacturing industry evinced in many of 
the towns. In Maitland, for mstance, we 
are told, that— 


“ Porter and ale of excellent quality are now 
brewed there. The Irrawang pottery 1s so good, that 
the demand greatly exceeds what can be produced, 
from the paucity of good workmen. Tweed is im- 
proved so much, that it sells m Sydney to such an 
extent that the district market is often very inade- 
quately supphed, though two establishments are in 
active operation. The tobacco manufactured in Mait- 
land and the district 1s nearly all sold in Sydney, and 
the demand for it is gradually increasing The growth 
of the vine 1s greatly extending, though but httle 
wine has been yet brought mto market, manifest 
improvement is however visible in what is brought 
forward. Leather and soap are produced to a great 
extent, and of excellent quahty. Iron, salt, and a 
vaniety of other articles, are rapidly umproving.” 


The Maitland Mercury, publshed bi- 
weekly, 1s an excellent provincial newspaper. 

Towns.—Newcastle, Maitland, Singleton, 
Vforpeth, Wollomh, Hexham, East and 
West Gosford, and St. Alban’s. Zakes.— 
Macquanie, Brisbane Water, Tuggerah Beach, 
and Wamberall. 

Hunter County, north of Cook county, 
and separated from the sea by Northumber- 


East Maitland 1s‘ land county, is bounded on the north by the 


river Hunter, and also by the Goulbourn to 
the junction of Widdin creek; on the west, 
by Widdin creek to the Coricudgy moun- 
tam, by the range thence to the Durambang 
hill; on the south, by the Colo river to the 
Hawkesbury river; on the east, by the 
Hawkesbury to the north of the Macdonald 
river, or lower branch; and on the north- 
east, by the Macdonald river to the junction 
of Wareng creek, and by Wareng and Par- 
son’s creeks, and the Wollombi creek, to 
its junction with the Hunter river. Length, 
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from north to south, seventy-one miles ; 


breadth, east to west, forty-seven miles. 

The aspect is mountainous, and occasion- 
ally very wild. The chief town, called after 
the plains in which it 1s situated, Jerry’s, 1s on 
the Hunter river, 122 miles from Sydney. 

Rivers.— Hunter, Goulbourn, Macdonald, 
Wollombi, and Colo. Creeks.— Webb’s, 
Parson’s, Wollum, Putty, Widdin, James, 
King, Greig, and Doyle. Eminences.—Nullo, 
Concudgy, Monundilla, and Wambo. 

Pritiie County is bounded on the north 
by the river Goulbourn, from its source, near 
the head of Whaldrar creck, to the junction 
of Widdin creek ; on the north-west, by 
the Cudgegong mver, from its source, at 
Mount Durambang, to Wialdrar creck. Its 
length is fifty-three miles, and its breadth 
forty-one miles. Rytstone 1s the chief place. 

Rivers.—Goulbourn, and the Cudgegong. 
Creeks —Widdin, Cooyal, Pipeclay, Lawson, 
Moorlarben, Wilpingong, Bylong, Barngan, 
and Wollar. Eminences —Pomary, Runkcr’s 
Peak, Cox’s Crown, and Mount Penny; but 
these are only Inlls of inconsiderable height. 

Brieu County, bounded on the north by 
the Liverpool range from Mount Mac Arthur 
to the head of Coolaburragundy nver, by 
this and the Talbragar river to the junction 
of a small creck two miles east of Balara ; 
on the west by a connected mdge extending 
from the head of the creck aforesaid to a 
hill five miles north of the junction of the 
Bell with the Macquarie nver, and thence 
by a hne south to the Macquane; on the 
south-west by the Macquarie to the junction 
of the Cudgegong river, and on the south- 
east by the Cudgegong river; and Whal- 
drar creek, to the source of the latter in the 
dividing range at the head of the Goulbourn 
niver, thence by the Goulbourn and Krui mver 
to Mount Mac Arthur or Liverpool range. 
Length, about cighty miles, breadth, forty 
miles. There are several mch plains, viz, 
Harnson’s, Krai, Nandoura, and Welling- 
ton valley, the most promiment mountains 
are Movoa, East Bluff, Pandora’s Pass, and 
Gobahon Ailsa, on the Krui river, 1s the 
county town, the others are Dalheith and 
Montefiores 

Rivers.— Macquarie, Goulbourn, Talbragar, 
Erskine, Kru, and Cudgegong. Creeks.— 
Coolaburragundy, Teeree, Four Mile, Cook- 
abulgo, Munmurra, Peters, Derrinderry, 
Stony, Krui, Moons, and Whildra. 

Baisspane County is bounded on the 
north-east by Hunter river, from its source 
in lat. 31° 46’, to the Goulbourn river, and 


_Length, ninety miles; breadth, fo 
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thence to the Krui river ; on the west by the 
Krui mver to its source at Mount Mac 
Arthur or Moan in the Liverpool range; on 
the north-west by the Tinagroo and Temi 
mountains to the head of the Hunter river. 
miles. 
The aspect of the county consists of several 
ranges of table-land, with occasional plains 
and peaks; one, Mount Wingen, or the 
Burning Mountain, in 31° 54’ S. lat, and 
150° 56’ E. long., described in the Geological 
section, has an elevation of 1,500 feet above 
the sea. 

Towns.—Murrurundi, chief, on Page’s 
river; Haydonton, Scone, Merriwa, Cassilis, 
Invermein, and St. Aubin’s. Rivers.— 
Goulbourn, Hunter, Page, Isis, Krum, and 
Werrenul. Creeks.—Krw, Moon, Coul- 
son’s, Bow, Gummum, Hall, Giant, Way- 
bong, Dartbrook, and Kingdon. Plains.— 
Bow, Krm, Gummum or Gammon Plains, 
150 miles from Sydney. Eminences — 
Mount Timagroo, Terel, Murulla, Oxley’s 
peak, and Tomarra. 

Durnam County is bounded on the east 
by the Wilhams river to its source, and 
thence by the Mount Royal range to the 
head of one of the branches of the Hunter 
river in lat. 31° 46’, and by that nver on 
the west and south to the junction of 
Willam’s river above-mentioned. Length, 
sixty miles; breadth, fifty miles. Fertile 
and well watered The fine district of 
Patrick’s plains mcludes the middle portion 
of Durham county, the north-east portion 
of Hunter county, and the north-west por- 
tion of Northumberland county. Paterson, 
the county town, 18 situated on the nver of 
the same name, distant 130 miles from 
Sydney. Other towns— Muswellbrook, Sea- 
ham, Clarencetown, Dungog, Hinton, Gres- 
ford, Merton, and Camberwell. 

Rivers —I\lunter, Wilhams, Patterson, 
Allyn, and Bouchell. Creeks.—Stewarts- 
brook, Sandy, Muswell, Saltwater, Fay, Fall, 
Carrow, West, Glendon, Myall, and Lamb- 
valley. Eminences.—Mounts Royal, Wollen, 
M‘Arthur, Drying, and Tangorin. 

Dungog, one of the towns or villages in 
Darham county, is noted for its position and 
prosperity. It 1s situated on the banks o: 
William’s river, a considerable way below 
the Chichester river, both of which streams 
are famed for their clearness and purity. The 
village covers a succession of mdges which 
are said to “fall into one another like the 
fingers of clasped hands.”’ These ridges are 
thinly wooded, and government has preserved 
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ample space for promenade and circular 
pleasure-grounds near the beautiful reaches 
and bends of the river. There is a church, 
two schools, two large inns, a steam flour- 
mill, court-house, horse-barrack, horse-break- 
ing and trang stables, boiling-down estab- 
lishments, several good dwellng-houses and 
neat farms in the vicinity; a cheerful peal 
of church bells, and a band of rustic mu- 
sicians. “From one end of the town,” 
says Mr. Wells, “to the other, the voice of 
children and the hum of industry fall upon 
the ear.” The country around is wildly 
picturesque. 

Guovucester County, bounded on the west 
by the Hunter nver, on the south-west by 
Wilham’s river to its source, and thence by 
the Mount Royal range bounding the county 
of Durham to the principal source of the 
Manning river; on the north by the Man- 
ning river to Farquhar inlet, south-east by 
the sea-coast. Length, eighty miles, breadth, 
sixty-five miles. The northern parts of the 
county are mountainous, but there is much 
good land both for grazmg and agricultural 
purposes. At the entrance of Port Hunter 
or Newcastle bay, there is a small but rather 
lofty island, called Nobby’s Island, some- 
what resembling the Craig of Ailsa, or the 
Bass Rock on the coasts of Scotland, appa- 
rently composed of mdurated clay support- 
mg a stratum of sandstone, over which there 
1s a stratum of coal, the clay appearing to 
rest on a substratum of silicious substance. 
The indurated clay consists of thin lamine, 
mito which it may be easily separated with a 
knife, and which present innumerable im- 
pressions of vegetables. Dr. Lang says— 
‘<I have seen such impressions m specimens 
of the clay obtained at a height of fifty to a 
hundred feet above the level of the sea. It 
appears indeed to consist of nothing else but 
masses of vegetable matter, which, at some 
former period m the history of the earth, 
must have floated m a solution of clay 
Nobby’s island has evidently been onginally 
jomed to the mainland; the mtervening 
channel to the southward being still narrow, 
shallow, and rocky, and the successive strata 
of which it 1s composed corresponding with 
those of the main.” 

The features of the coast about Port Ste- 
phens are different from those seen to the 
southward. A number of conical hills, four 
to six hundred feet high, are visible; two of 
them—Wacaba and Tomare, constitute the 
entrance points of Port Stephens—which 1s 
a large estuary, fifteen mies in length, and 
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contracted near the centre to the breadth of 
a mile, and subsequently further lessened by 
a woody islet. Nearly two miles withm the 
estuary, on the west shore of the harbour, 
is the town of Carrmgton, belonging to the 
Australian Agricultural Company ; and half- 
a-mile to the westward is Taklu, the charm- 
ing residence of the supenntendent, situ- 
ated on the crest of a green grassy slope, 
over which are scattered numerous small 
bushy lemon-trees, the deep verdure of their 
foliage interspersed with golden fruit, con- 
trasting with the hght-green carpet from 
which they sprang * 

The estate of the Australian Agricultural 
Company m New South Wales, comprises 
an area of upwards of a million of acres, and 
consists of three separate extensive tracts, 
situated about 100 miles north of Sydney, 
between the 32nd and 33rd parallels of south 
latitude, approached by the fine harbour of 
Port Stephens, which forms its southern 
boundary. The southernmost of these tracts 
is designated the Port Stephens grant ; 
north-west of Port Stephens 1s the Liver- 
pool Plains grant; and the north-east of 
Liverpool plams 1s the Peel’s River grant. 
The Port Stephen’s grant 1s estimated to 
contain 464,640 acres, and to extend between 
twenty and thirty miles mland from the sea 
coast ; bounded on the north by the “ Man- 
ning,’ a river of comparative magnitude, 
commencing a httle above the head of the 
navigation, and extending inward or west- 
ward twenty miles; on the west by a line 
south, separating the company’s lands from 
those reserved by the crown for ecclesiastical 
and educational purposes; on the east by a 
parallel hne separating the same from the 
crown lands; and on the south by the 
Karuah river and Port Stephens, a harbour 
second only to that of Sydney or Port Jack- 
son on the eastern coast of New Holland. 
The general appearance of the land is hilly, 
with well-watered valleys, of good soil and 
pasture, and with abundance of the best de- 
scription of timber, for building, fencing, and 
rural purposes generally. The character of 
the soils necessarily varies with the formation, 
but they are all capable of growing grain, 
(maize and millet luxuriantly,) tobacco and 
cotton, the vine, olive, orange, and citron, 
and almost every variety of fruits, even to 
the banana, which flourishes in sheltered 
situations, and within the influence of the 
sea air. The valleys, though narrow, afford 
sufficient scope of rich alluvial soil on the 

* Stokes’s Voyage in H.M.S. Beagle. 
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banks of the streams for all the purposes 
of agriculture; the i and higher 
lands being well calculated for arboriculture 
and vineyards; whilst the loftier ranges 
are clothed with a short, sweet, and nour- 


ishing grass, for the pasturage of sheep or 
cattle—and it is remarkable that the wool 
produced from the Company’s sheep depas- 
tured on those hills near the coast, has 
invariably, from its fineness of texture, 
realised nearly sixpence per pound more 
than that produced from a similar breed of 
sheep fed in the interior, where the grass 
13 more rank. A considerable portion of 
the lands in this county belonging to the 
Austrahan Agricultural Company is of ex- 
cellent quality, and has been rendered very 
valuable by the well-directed labour and 
capital bestowed upon it. Count Strzelecki 
thus expresses himself concerning the agri- 
cultural capabilities of this part of New South 
Wales and the progress of cultivation :— 

“ That portion of the country which, from its sys- 
tem of working, and range of tillable land, deserves 
to be included within the agricultural district, 1s con- 
fined to the valley of the Karua, which 1s hmited in 
the extent of its cultivated, but not of its cultivable 
land, and of which the best tracts are in the posses- 
sion of the Australian Agncultural Company; to the 
valley of the Hunter, composed of the confluent val- 
leys of the Goulbourn, Pages, Patterson, and Williams 
rivers, &c.; the valley of the Parramatta. * * * 
In these localities, a good many farms are in a very 
forward state, many exhibit remarkable improve- 
ments, and some display only 1al attempts, all of 
which are, however, in the right direction The farms 
of the Aus Agricultural Company at Stroud 
and Booral, the most northern farms of the colony, 
may be as the first in the rank of improve- 
ments. e farm buildings are of the best construc- 
tion; the tilled lands are almost entirely clear of 
timber and ie well fenced in, well ploughed and 
worked, and presenting, on the whole, gratifying 
proofs of well-bestowed capital and labour. 

“The orchards and vineyards of the company at 
Tahlee (Port Stephens), which produce the choicest 
gra oranges, and lemons, are not less worthy of 
notice. It 1s this orchard which shews most forcibly 
the extensive range which the beautiful climate of 
New South Wales embraces in isothermal lines; as 
there the English oak is seen get oiray $44 the side 
of the banana, which is in surrounded by vines, 
lemon and orange trees of luxurious growth. To the 
southward of Port Stephens are a series of thriving 
farms, ng along the Goulbourn, Pages, Hunter, 
Patterson, and Williams rivers, which comprise an 
ours district of 2,000 square miles in extent. 

he excellent harbour of Newcastle (in Northumber- 
land county), good water and tolerable roads, a coal 
mine, a soil well adapted for wheat, barley, turnips; 
the vine and European fruita, and a situation the 
most favourable to the application of irrigation, ren- 
der this district one of the richest and most important 
in the colony.” 

The little river Karuab, flowing into the 
north-west corner of Port Stephens, is 
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navigable for twelve miles, to a place called 
Booral, where all goods are landed for the 
Company’s stations up the country. Mr. 
Ebsworth, the treasurer, resides there in a 
charming cottage almost covered with roses 
and honeysuckle, and commanding two pic- 
turesque reaches of the Karuah. To this 
gentleman, and to his cousin, Mr. He 
Ebsworth, many years the faithful secre- 
tary of the Australian Agricultural Com- 
pany, great credit is due for the careful 
superintendence evidenced in the practical 
working of the judicious and equitable sys- 
tem adopted by this association. Near the 
town of Gloucester in this county, is an 
abrupt range of densely wooded hills, called 
the “ Buckets,” which rise to a height of 
about 1,200 feet above the plain, their sum- 
mits crowned by precipitous masses of naked 
rock of fantastic contour, not unlike the 
castled crags of the Rhme. The situation 
of Gloucester village is very picturesque; it 
is a large cattle farm belonging to the Aus- 
tralian Agncultural Company. The village 
of Stroud, not far distant, is a horse-station 
of the company: its Enghsh character is ex- 
emplified by the neat little gardens belonging 
to the mechanics in the service of the Aus- 
trahan Agncultural Company, and by the 
cottages covered with roses and honey- 
suckle. 

On the crest of a range of hills in this 
county, overlooking some wooded lands be- 
longing to the church of England, a singular 
natural phenomenon has been lately disco- 
vered : the front of the line of hills “ stnk- 
ingly resembles the ruins of a fortress: the 
masses of rent rock are dotted with vast 
balls, half fixed, and of the exact size of 
cannon balls: they are easily displaced, 
leaving a socket, as if they had originally 
been plunged there by artillery. The balls 
are very heavy, of a sparkling granite, sur- 
rounded in the centre by a white flimsy 
circle, which it was found impossible to 
chip.” * Specimens of these balls have been 
sent to the British Museum and to the Geo- 
logical Society of London. 

Towns.— Raymond Terrace (the chief); 
Carrington, on Port Stephen’s harbour ; and 
Stroud, on the Karuah river. Revers.— 
Manning, Williams, Chichester, Gloucester, 
Barrington, and Karuah. Creeks.—Tilli- 
gerry, Serpent, Limeburners, Onall, Pipe- 
clay, and M‘Arthur’s. Eminences.— Mounts 
Tallowah and Kanghat. 

* Geogruphical Gazetteer, by W. H. Wells, Eaq., 
p- 184. Sydney, 1848. 
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Macquarie County is bounded on the 


south by Manning river, from Farquhar’s 
inlet to its confluence with the Barnard 
river; on the west by a line from the said 
confluence to Mount Sea-view, and thence 
by a line to Kippara, a pass in the range 
dividing the waters of the M‘Leay river 
from the waters of the Wilson river; on the 
north by that range to the source of the 
south branch of the Maria river, and thence 
by that stream to the first section hne in 
the parish of Kalateenee, west of the east 
boundary of that parish, thence by that 
section line to the M‘Leay river; on the 
north-west, by the M‘Leay river to its 
mouth, inclusive of the islands; and on the 
east, by the sea coast, which is picturesquely 
marked by Crescent head, Pomt Plomer, 
Tackmng point, Indian and Crowdy heads. 
The general features of the county are hill 
and dale, with open forest or grass land, 
lightly covered with good timber, and free 
from imundations. Captain King, speaking 
of this county and the adjacent districts, 
says, “there are here twelve milhon acres, 
in which it is difficult to find a bad tract, 
and they are in general watered with clear 
small streams.”’ There are several elevated 
mountains in the county, viz.—the Three 
Brothers, Cairncross, Comboyne, Cocome- 
rico or Mount Sea-view, Kippara, Colapo- 
tamba, and the Brokenbago range, which 
latter divides the basin of the Hastings from 
that of the Manning river, and is covered 
all over with a dense forest. On the highest 
summit of this range, a tall pinnacle of 
naked rock shoots up perpendicularly above 
the trees like a church steeple. In some 
parts of the county, for instance, to the north 
of the river Manning, there are extensive 
plains; those called the “ Jamaica plains,” 
have an intensely green verdure, as con- 
trasted with the more yellow tinted green 
of the grassy forest hills. Some large flats 
are covered with high grass, and timbered 
by large blue gum and “tea trees,” standing 
widely apart from each other. At the 
junction of the Manning with the Glouces- 
ter river, the scenery consists of ranges of 
hills either very hghtly wooded and grassy, 
or else covered over with brush timber and 
entangled vegetation. Most of the park- 
like hills have rounded conical summits; 
one heavily wooded range on the south bank 
of the river is crowned by huge masses of rock 
overgrown with creepers, which resemble 
the ivy-clothed battlements of some ancient 
fortress. Between the Wilson and the 
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Hastings river, is a very thickly wooded 
undulating country, tolerably grassy, and 
intersected by moist tea-tree flats and sedgy 
hollows. The country at the junction of 
the Hastings with the Maria river, has a 
fine appearance, as the reaches of the Has- 
tings are of great length, and have an uni- 
form breadth of about a quarter of a mile. 
The handsome villa of Dr. Carlisle is on 
the right bank, and on the left, a pretty 
cottage with a flourishing garden of vines 
and fruit trees. The Three Brothers nse 
majestically near Indian head, their lofty 
summits overtop all the woody heights by 
which they are encircled, and command an 
extensive inland, as well as a broad sea 
view. 

Port Macquarie (278 miles from Sydney, 
lat. 31° 25’ 45” S.), the county town and 
the most important north of Maitland, 1s 
situated within the harbour on the south 
side of the Hastings river, and divided into 
East and West Macquarie, by Coolenbang 
creek. It is a harbour mto which vessels 
drawing more than nme feet of water can- 
not safely enter; but there is good ancho- 
rage outside, and the shore is not dangerous. 
The town is well built, on a gentle rise, 
the houses generally of brick, surrounded 
by neat verandahs and trellice work; the 
streets broad, straight, coated with dark red 
gravel, and levelled hke garden walks. A 
tall square church tower is conspicuously 
prominent in the highest part of the town. 
A group of magnificent trees encircles Port 
Macquarie, and extends along the banksof the 
river; to the west and north-west 1s a wide ex- 
tent of forest country, and among the moun- 
tain ranges may be traced the windings of the 
valley through which the Wilson nver flows. 
Mount Caoulapatamba is sufficiently near 
to render visible every tree on its grassy 
declivities, whilst the distant ranges at the 
M‘Leay river, and the huge frowning moun- 
tain at the back of Cogo, are half dissolved 
in blue ether. The beauty and fertility of 
the land im this vicinity has been noted 
by several writers, especially the luxuriant 
vegetation of the coast, when approach- 
ing Port Macquarie; dense thickets of 
cabbage palms and myrtle trees extend 
down the gently sloping declivities, even 
within reach of the ocean spray, and every 
unwooded patch is covered with grass. The 
lofty forest, too, rises luxuriantly close to 
the sea, and the tints of the rocks, the 
foliage, the verdure, are all of a warm mel- 
low hue. 
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The other towns are Hay, Ballengarra, 
and Marnia-Ville. Kempsey village, at the 
termination of the north boundary of Mac- 
quarie county, twenty-eight mules from the 
mouth of M‘Leay river, has several good 
brick-built cottages, an inn, store, &. <A 
fine garden here, belonging to Mr. Sullivan, 
has fruit trees of all descriptions in greater 
luxuriance than is to be seen in any other 
part of the colony. The land in this neigh- 
bourhood yields good crops of wheat in dry 
seasons, and maize at the rate of 75 to 100 
bushels per acre. One farm, belonging 
partly to Mr. Hodgkinson, which had been 
under the plough for six years, yielded two 
crops annually —maiuze, followed by either 
wheat, potatoes, sugar-loaf cabbages, or 
Swede turnips. The crops of cabbages and 
turnips cultivated for the pigs, were twice 
as abundant as good crops in England. 
Potatoes were large, but had an earthy 
flavour. 

The principal agricultural farms in the 
county of Macquarie, are situated on the 
banks of the Wilson river—a tributary of the 
Hastings, and a never-failing stream flowing 
through a narrow valley ;—they now form 
a continuous chain for about fifteen mules, 
and a very good road connects the whole of 
them with the town of Ballengarra, where 
the Wilson river becomes navigable for boats 
about twenty miles distant, by water, from 
the town of Port Macquane. These farms 
are all composed of alluvial soil of excellent 
quahty.* 

On the banks of the M‘Leay nmver, on 
the northern frontier of Macquarie county, 
the alluvial brushes which prevail on the 
lower part of the stream, are superseded 
where the stream ceases to feel the influence 
of the tide, by park-hke forest ground, ver- 
dant rocky eminences, and luxuriant grassy 
flats of the greatest richness, lightly tim- 
bered with apple-trees (so called by the colo- 
nists, from the resemblance of the foliage to 
the Enghsh fruit-tree of that name; the tree 
is the angophora lanceolata), whose guarled 
branches and light green foliage, render it 
the most picturesque forest tree in Australia. 
Several small tributary streams join the 
upper course of the M‘Leay; from the 
South Dongai creek, whose narrow valley 
consists of a border of alluvial flats covered 
with broad-bladed grass growing breast high, 


*H inson’s Australia from Port —— to 
Moreton Bay; to which work I am indebted for much 
recent information concerning the topography of this 
portion of the country. 
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and with a few large blue gum trees acat- 
tered so far apart as to offer no impediment to 
immediate tillage, which is carried on here by 
the squatters. Dongai creek is hemmed in 
on both sides by fertile ranges well clothed 
with grass, and hghtly wooded; the scenery 
is described as very pleasing; the ra 
rise in smooth round cones, and their sloping 
sides, covered with bright green verdure, 
contrast strongly with the dark glisteiting 
green of the brush vegetation, which occa- 
sionally invades some of the hills. The 
stream itself, says Mr. Hodgkinson, is of 
crystal brightness; it rushes rapidly through 
the glen, over a bed of large pebbles, and 
frequently forms diminutive cascades ; “ this, 
with the magnificent trees and beautiful 
flowering creepers, forming natural arches, 
with a glimpse of distant hills softened and 
blended with the deep azure of an Austra- 
han sky, cannot fal of affording gratifica- 
tion to any one who can admire nature un- 
adorned by art.” 

Rivers.— Hasting$, Wilson, Maria, Man- 
ning, Brumo, Ellenborough, and Forbes. 
Creeks. — Tymbank, Piper’s, Limeburner’s, 
Pappinburra, Limestone, Koolobungan, Kin- 
dee, and Cathe. Lakes.—Many, but of 
small extent; pmncipal—the Innes, Queen’s, 
Watson, and Taylor. 

The climate of this division of New South 
Wales 1s said to be more agreeable than 
that of Sydney; the mountams approach 
nearer to the coast, collect the vapours from 
the sea, and cause more frequent rains; in 
summer, especially, the heat is mitigated by 
many heavy thunder showers. It is almost 
entirely exempt from the hot winds, which 
are frequent during the summer months, in 
the more southern parts of the colony; more- 
over, the north-eastern part of New South 
Wales, between the great main range dividing 
the eastern and western waters and the ocean, 
has never experienced the long droughts 
which appear to occur septenually in the 
central and western districts. The greatest 
drought experienced in the Port Macquarie 
neighbourhood, was in 1841-2, when the 
natural were quite desiccated, and 
the whole country continually in flames, tf 
only young grass for the cattle and the sh¢| 
being in the flats; but the water-co 
were as full of water as ever; and the wheat 
crops—which had failed near Sydney— 
yielded abundantly on the alluvial s on 
the banks of Wilson’s river—in some places 
averaging forty bushels of sixty-five pounds 
each, to the acre. 
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From Moreton Bay to the Manning river, 
the southern boundary of the county of 
Macquarie, a distance of about 270 mules 
along the coast, there are nime rivers, v1z.— 
the Brisbane, Tweed, Richmond, Clarence, 
Bellengen, M‘Leay, Hastings, Camden Haven 
creek, and the Manning. Dr. Lang, speak- 
ing of this region, which he terms Cooks- 
land, says, “I can fearlessly challenge any 
Eurepean geographer to point to any tract 
of country of equal extent, and within the 
same parallels of latitude, m either hem1- 
sphere, on the coast of which there 1s a 
greater number, either of streams of water, 
or of mvers available for inland navigation.” 

Several other counties have recently been 
proclaimed (see map of New South Wales), 
to the northward and eastward of Macquarie 
county, but of these I can obtam no de- 
tails; some description of the rivers flowing 
through this tract of country, viz. — the 
M‘Leay, Nambucca, Bellengen, Clarence, 
and Richmond rivers, will be found at p. 
489. The country at the base of the maim 
range dividing the basin of the M‘Leay river 
from that of the Nambucca, 1s generally 
grassy forest land, thickly tambered with 
gigantic black butt gum trees and other 
eucalypti, abundantly watered with numerous 
permanent chains of water-holes and gra- 
velly water-courses in brushy hollows. From 
the summit of an elevated range extendmg 
to the westward, through Dudley county, in 
an undulating outlme of conical summits, 
a magnificent and extensive view 18s afforded 
to the westward, amidst a confused mass of 
mountains rising beyond mountains, covered 
with forest, the eye can trace the deep, 
narrow, brushy valleys of the streams form- 
ing the Nambueca, curling into the deep 
mountain recesses. In the north-west direc- 
tion, tier beyond tier rose in serrated ndges 
of steep, high conical summits, the view 
bounded by the dim blue outline of a leve 
crested range of considerable altitude. To 
the east the eye embraces the dense forests 
and swamps on the Nambucca rver—the 
silvery stream of its tranquil reaches, and 
the blue surface of the Pacific, twenty-five 
miles distant. Towards the foot of these 
different ranges are grassy slopes—in some 
places, dwarf palms and ferns have usurped 
the place of grass—im others, magnificent 
cedar groves—and on the banks of creeks, 
enormous wild fig-trees. 

A range of mountains characterized by a 
chain of conical summits, with an average 
height of 2,500 feet above the sea, divides the 
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Bellengen river from its tmbutary Odalberree. 
This range is composed of soft muicaceous 
tale, coated with a deep soil, and covered on 
the summit and steep slopes, with luxuriant 
grass. For twenty miles the summit of this 
razor-back mdge was found too difficult for 
riding, the undulations being too steep and 
frequent. From the top was seen the nar- 
row glen of the Bellengen river, immediately 
opposite to which, on the north side of the 
river, rises a gigantic range of about 5,000 
feet high, with perpendicular buttresses of 
3,000 feet elevation. The outlme of this 
range is a level table land, broken near the 
coast into undulations, with steep conical 
summits. A beautiful grassy forest imme- 
diately overlooks the Bellengen river, where 
there 1s much alluvial land, with brush, cedar 
plains, and forest flats. The mchness of the 
soil may be judged of by the great swe of 
the cedar and rosewood trees on its banks. 
The casuarina also grows to such an un- 
common height, and the folage assumes 
such an unusual form, that it mght be 
mistaken for a species of pine. On the 
small clear plams a coarse-bladed grass 
grows more than two feet high, and appears 
hke small wheat fields; the grassy flats are 
principally wooded by that species of euca- 
lypti called forest mahogany. Mr Hodg- 
kinson was unable to explore much of the 
country near the Bellengen river, as in a 
straght hne of ten miles, he had to cross 
and recross the stream (little infenor in size 
to the Hastings niver), no less than twelve 
times, on account of the steep, inaccessible 
forest banks, which formed tangents to the 
convex lands on either side He was un- 
able, for want of provisions, to explore the 
upper course of this “romantic mver,” which 
possibly may be found more available for 
the settler than its explorer supposed. 

The Bellengen mver 1s separated from the 
Clarence river by a bold range of abrupt 
lofty mountams heavily wooded to the 
summits, and of a “beautiful colour ;” the 
country between the two rivers consists of 
verdant plains, grassy forests, steep, brushy 
ranges, and some rocky water-courses. The 
Bellengen range of mountains comes near to 
the sea coast, where it is 1,500 feet high — 
at eght or mime miles mland, upwards of 
3,000 feet, and gradually increasing in alti- 
tude as it recedes from the ocean. This 
range appears to be the highest and least 
broken lateral offshoot from the great main 
chain which runs parallel to the Pacrfic, and 
it coincides with the Nundewar lateral range 
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of Sir T. Mitchell, which is given off on the 
interior or western side of the chain. Near 
the mouth of the Bellengen mver a low range 
of hills extends along the coast, past the Soli- 
tary Islands ; the country between these hills 
and the sea appears to be grassy forest land. 

To the northward of Dudley county, 
through which the Nambucca and Bellengen 
rivers flow, are the counties of Clarence 
and Raleigh, divided by the Clarence 
river. The country available for grazing 
on the banks of the Clarence is much 
more extensive than that on the M‘Leay 
river, as the mountains do not attan 
any great elevation near the coast, and 
the country 1s generally level, not only on 
the banks of the Clarence, but also near 
its tributaries. There are, consequently, 
numerous settlers and “squatters,” with 
therr flocks and herds, in ths neighbour- 
hood. Wool-drays can descend with com- 
parative ease from the rich district on the 
table land opposite the sources of the Cla- 
rence river, to its navigable estuary. The 
brushes near the mouth of the mver are 
interspersed with the beautiful variety of 
timber known as the “ Moreton Bay pine.” 

Ricumoxp Cocnty is watered by the 
Richmond river, which at its mouth has 
scenery resembling that at the embouche of 
the M‘Leay nver, namely, mangrove scrubs, 
tea tree, and swamp oak tinckets, which 
cover the low flats near the mouth of the 
river; higher up the stream the alluvial 
land is diversified by brush abounding in 
cedar and pine, clumps of bangolo palms, 
reedy swamps, small rch plains, and highly 
wooded forest flats of great richness. The 
rest of the county, so far as 1s known, con- 
sists of very thickly timbered forest land of 
the greatest fertility. Mr. Hodgkinson 
thinks there are few rivers in New South 
Wales where so much good available land 
exists unbroken by densely wooded ranges 
and ravine. Of the next northern county, 
the Rous, watered by the Tweed, we know 
little more than that the hills are thickly 
wooded. 

Stan.ey Country comprehends that part of 
New South Wales, lying between the paral- 
Jels of 27° and 28° S. lat., bounded on the 
east by the Pacific, and on the west by the 
coast range of mountains which forms the 
dividing shed of the waters which flow 
towards the ocean, from those which flow 
into the interior towards the Darling river. 
Length, from north to south, sixty miles; 
breadth, sixty. The general aspect consists 
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of mountains and plains; the latter are 
very rich, and include Normanby, Laidley, 
Innes, and Letitia plains. 

Tn lat. 28° 2’ S., long. 152° 24’ 20” EB. 
fifty-four miles south-west from Brisbane 
town, and sixty-four miles in a direct distance 
from Point Danger on the sea-coast, there is 
a remarkable gap in the great dividing 
mountain range, which was discovered by 
Mr. Cunningham in 1827, and subsequent! 
explored in 1828, during an expedition which 
he made from the Limestone hills (now 
called Ipswich), on the Bremer river, for 
this very purpose. This important passage 
from the coast, through a formidable moun- 
tain barrier, commences near a valley, from 
whence there is an ascent through a low 
forest mdge at south, bending S.S.W. and 
S.W. through the first mile and-a-half. 
The acchivity 1s very gradual, and in another 
half mile the mdge takes a decided bend to 
the westward, 1ts surface becomes wide, and 
presents an open patch of forest ground, 
timbered chiefly with oak and apple-trees. 
The ndge agai narrows, but the declhivity 1s 
progressively easy; patches of brush clothe 
its sides, as also the gullies falling from it, 
leaving the back-ground clear of wood, open, 
and grassy. At about two-and-a-half miles 
the ridge bends to the north of west, and 
immediately the summit of the pass appears, 
bounded on cach side by stupendous heads, 
towering to the height of 2,000 feet, named 
Mounts Mitchell and Cordeaux. Here the 
ascent becomes steep for 400 yards, and 
a level surface 1s reached at the top of the 
pass or gap, clothed with a thick brush of 
plants common to the Brisbane river. Froth 
this point the waters may be seen falling 
westerly to Miller's valley beneath. The 
country contiguous to the eastern entrance of 
this important means of intercourse between 
the lower coast lime and the upper table 
land of Darling and Canning downs, and 
Peel plains, 1s very beautiful. Mr. Cun- 
ningham passed a tract between the gap and 
Ipswich, apparently part of the 50,000 acres 
comprising Normanby plains, of which he 
says—‘ Nothing can possibly exceed the 
richness and mellowness of its fine black 
soil; and certainly there is not, in any ex- 

lored part of New South Wales, a more 
eautiful subject for the pencil of the artist 
than the landscape presented to the traveller 
from the centre of Bainbrigge’s plains, to 
which no description of mine can possibly 
do justice.” Bremer river, on which Ips- 
wich is built, at ten miles from its movth, 
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has a tortuous course and a uniformity of 
breadth of thirty to thirty-five yards. Be- 
yond Ipswich the river forms a fine natural 
basin of 100 yards wide; ledges of rocks fill 
the bed of the river, and separate the tidal 
salt water from the descending fresh moun- 
tain stream. At a few miles from the en- 
trance of the gap, the rich flats and alluvial 
grounds are adorned with blooming vetch, 
called by botanists swainsonia, and with the 
lotus Australis, or “bird’s-eye” trefoil, as 
also with a geranium and a senecio, frequently 
seen in Bathurst county. The grasses are 
chiefly those of the more southern districts 
of the colony. The “coral tree,” with its 
splendid scarlet flowers, here grows to a 
height of thirty-five feet, with a smooth 
trunk, but thorny branches. 

Brisbane, the county town, or the seitle- 
ment, as it is still commonly called, 1s situated 
on an elevated mdge of considerable extent, 
on the north or left bank of Brisbane river, 
about twenty-five miles from its mouth 
This town was founded as a penal settle- 
ment, and many substantial buildings were 
erected by convict labour, which, when the 
district was thrown open for free settlers 
in 1842, would, 1t was supposed, form the 
nucleus for a large population. These rea- 
sonable hopes were, however, frustrated by 
the pursuance of the same mistaken policy 
which, mn so many other mstances, has re- 
tarded the progress of the colony, £100 an 
acre being fixed as the mimimum price of 
building allotments im the town of Bnsbane 
On the other side of the mver, which 1s here 
nearly a quarter of a mile in breadth, build- 
ing allotments were sold at a somewhat 
lower mimimum price, and hence arose 
another small town, called South Bnsbane 
m contradistinction to the older settlement 
A third town was established, by private 
speculation, at Kangaroo Point, a peninsula 
formed by a sharp bend of the river, situated 
exactly opposite to Bmsbane town. This 
tract being regarded merely as country land 
was disposable at the government land sales 
at a minimum price of not less than a pound 
an acre, at little more than which it was 
purchased by Mr. (now Sir Evan) Mac 
kenzie, and subdivided into building allot 
ments, for those who wished to have a fixed 
place of residence in the neighbourhood 
but could not afford, or did not choose tc 
pay, £100 an acre for a building allotmen 
on the other side of the river.* The popu 
lation, which, united, might have formed one 

* Cooksland—Dr. Lang. 
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respectable and flourishmg town, is now 
scattered among three msignificant places, a 
consequence which has been the direct 
result of the system whose chief end was 
rofessedly concentration. According to Dr. 
sang, there 1s much land of very inferior 
quality near Brisbane town, on both sides of 
he river, but particularly on the south side; 
he tract from Brisbane to Ipswich, or the 
Limestone hills, situated at the head of the 
navigation of the Bremer, a distance of 
twenty-five miles by land, and fifty by the 
two rivers, being absolutely sterile, with the 
‘xception of a small plain of a few thousand 
acres in extent, called Cowper’s plains, about 
ten miles from Brisbane. In another place, 
however, Dr. Lang says, that for some dis- 
tance above Brisbane the river is consider- 
ably wider than at the settlement, and where 
the banks are high and rocky, as 1s often the 
‘ase in the lower part of its course, there 1s 
generally a considerable extent of level 
alluvial land on the opposite side, consti- 
tuting what are called the brushes, in which 
the soul 1s of the richest description, and the 
vegetation much more varied and vigorous 
than on the forest-land, beyond the reach of 
floods. These flats are found along the 
whole course of the main river and its 
various tributaries, and in the higher parts 
of its course are both more frequent and 
more extensive than in the lower. Ipswich, 
or Limestone, 1s a rising town, well situated 
at the head of the navigation of the Bremer 
river, and on the direct route to the Darlng 
downs, by Cunningham’s gap. From Ips- 
wich the Bremer pursues a tortuous course, 
between steep banks, for about twelve miles, 
to the Brisbane river. A small steamer 
now plies between the towns of Ipswich and 
Brisbane. The Bremer is subject to floods, 
and has been known to nse fifty-three feet 
above its ordinary level; but the Brisbane 
being considerably wider, the water, in times 
of mundation, escapes much more freely, 
and the floods on that mver are, conse- 
quently, not nearly so high. Limestone 
plams, m the immediate vicinity of Ipswich, 
are a tract of land almost destitute of 
timber, of the richest and most fertile black 
mould. The distance to the foot of the 
mountams is only thirty-eight mules, and 
quite level throughout; at eighteen mules 
from Ipswich there are other plains, similar 
to those at Limestone, called Normanby 
plains, contaimming an area of from 40,000 to 
50,000 acres. 

The whole country bounded by Moreton 


see 
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_ _@ distance of about fifty miles from 
south to north—is well adapted for grazing 
and agricultural farming; the soil around 
the Glasshouses (peaked mountains, so called 
by Captain Cook, when he discovered and 
named the bay), is formed of decomposed 
lava, and very fortile. The indigenous timber 
is of great value—the auracaria Cunning- 
hami or Moreton bay pine, and the aura- 
carta Bidwellia or the Bunya-Bunya tree, 
have been already mentioned. The mulberry 
tree grows very luxuriantly. With regard 
to the adaptation of this locality to the cul- 
tivation of the vine, there appears much 
difference of opinion; but the periodical 
rains of January and February, coming as 
they do, just at the season when the fruit 
needs matunng by a hot sun, seems a great 
obstacle. The climate and soil appear well 
suited to the cultivation of the sugar-cane, 
cotton, arrow-root, tobacco, indigo, and 
other tropical products; and, according to 
Dr. Lang, is also admirably adapted for 
the production of every species of European 
grain, as well as of those pecuhar to warmer 
climates; for as vegetation goes on without 
interruption all the year round, the farmer 
has only to select, for the growth of any 
description of grain, the peculiar season that 
will ensure the exact temperature required 
to bring it to maturity; the barley harvest, 
being the hardiest grain, comes immediately 
after the colonial winter, the wheat harvest 
at the commencement of summer, and the 
maize harvest so late as to give that inter- 
tropics! grain the full benefit of the heat of 
summer. This latter crop is a never-failing 
one at Moreton Bay, yielding, on alluyial 
land, at the rate of eighty bushels an acre. 
The English potato, and the Indian or 
sweet potato, are both cultivated success- 
fully*. The latter is very prolific, and 1s 
grown near Brisbane to the weight of 
eighteen, and even twenty-three pounds 
each. Coal is found in the neighbourhood 
of the Brisbane; and the fishenes of the 
extensive bay and coast mmay be made very 
profitable. By recent accounts, it appears 
that the colonists at Brsbane have com- 
menced capturing the Yungan, called also 


* The summer heat of Moreton Bay will, I think, 
prevent the extensive employment of Ravapeas agri- 
cultural labour at this station; but under a well de- 
vised system, and with due encouragement, a 

end valuable class of Chinese immi ts might 
induced to settle at Moreton Bay, where they would 
soon become successful cultivators of , cotton, 
mulberries for silk, tobacco, and other products suited 
to the soil and climate. The sre now 
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the dugong or sea-pig of Moreton bay, for 
the purpose of extracting the oil from the 
animal; the oil procured in this way is highly 
spoken of, being remarkably pure and clear ; 
about five gallons is obtained from each 
animal. The blacks are very expert in har- 
pooning these animals, and they are pas- 
sionately fond of the flesh, preferring it to 
any other kind of food. 

The chief Eminences in Stanley county 
are Mounts Brisbane, Hallen, Forbes, Frazer, 
Edwards, Sampson, Cross, Melbourne, and 
Stephenson, Frenchplay peak, Tenthill, and 
D’Aguilar’srange. Rivers.—Brisbane, Bre- 
mer, Stanley, Logan, Teviot, Lockyer, and 
Pumicestone. Creeks.—Coyar, Graham, 
Frankbn, Yarnl, and Downshire. TYowns.— 
Brisbane (chief), on the Bnsbane river; and 
Ipswich, on the Bremer mver. Harbour.— 
The fine haven of Moreton bay; the adja- 
cent islands of Moreton, Stradbroke, and 
Peel, belong to Stanley county. 

Of the three islands which run nearly 
parallel to the coast, and form the haven 
termed Moreton’s bay, Stradbroke, the most 
southern island, is thirty miles in length, 
and five in breadth; at its southern extre- 
mity 1s a sand-spit, parallel to the main land 
for twelve miles. North of Stradbroke is 
Moreton island, with a navigable channel 
between the two of a mile in width. More- 
ton island runs north for about twenty 
miles, with a breadth of three miles. The 
third or most northern is Bnibie’s island, 
termed Yareen by the natives; it 1s seven- 
teen miles long, by two to three broad. 
There 1s a channel of eight miles wide, with 
five to six fathoms water, between Moreton 
and Bribie islands. These three islands are 
stated by Dr. Lang to be hopelessly sterile to 
seaward. Moreton bay, throughout its whole 
extent of sixty miles long by twenty milos 
wide, is atuddcd with islands of various sizes, 
and at its southern extremity it gradually 
narrows to the appearance of a mere river. 

CavENbDISsH Country, situated to the north- 
west of Stanley county, is divided on the 
south from Churchill county by Lockyer’s 
creek, which is surrounded by extensive 
plains. Dr. Leichardt says: “I have seen 


purchasing land at Sincapore, and cultivating it with 
their usua! skill; thousands would i from 
Amoy, if the local government of Australia gave them 
in enco nk The Ap tate ge abere poseinn 
ma a more or European ou 
dear fsbo, but I certainly doubt the eligibility of 
Stanley county as a residence for the distressed needle- 
women of London. 


COMMISSIONERS’ DISTRICTS OR SQUATTING STATIONS. 


some forty miles more of the district, and 
the more I see, the more I feel convinced 
that it is eminently fit for small settlers.” 
Ridges of small elevation in this county, 
contain small concretions of carbonate of 
hme, which are equally found on Darhng 
downs and on Liverpool plains, indicating 
a fertile country. Besides this description 
of soil, there are many flats between the 
primitive mountam ranges and the mdges 
where a bed of clay lies generally one-and- 
a-half to three feet below the surface. The 
forest ground resembles, at present, one 
uninterrupted oat or rye-field im harvest. 
Antistheria Austrahs, which grows from three 
to four feet high, is the predominant grass, 
and 1s burnt off from time to time, the ashes 
form a good manure by which the soil 18 
enriched, the tuft enlarged, and a younger 
and more nutritious grass formed. 
ComMIssIONERs’ Districts, on SQUATTING 
Srations.—lIrrespective of the foregomg 
counties of New South Wales, there 18 a 
large extent of the colony divided into what 
are officially termed commissioners’ districts, 
or “squatting stations,’ where the owners 
of sheep, cattle, and horses are authonzed, 
by leences from the colonial government, 
to depasture their flocks and herds over 
certain tracts. From time to time these 
squattimg stations are being converted into 
countves, as population increases and land 1s 
in demand for purchase. In the year 1848 
| the squatting stations mm the Sydney portion 
of New South Wales were— 


Districts Chief Places 
Bhgh .. ; Dubbo 
Clarence River . Grafton 
Darling Downs . Warwick. 
Lachlan ‘ Gundegai. 
Liverpool Plains. Tamworth. 
M‘Leay Raver Kempsey 
Maneroo . é Cressbrook. 
Murrumbidgee . Deniliquin 
New England. Armidale 
Wellington Molong. 


To begin with the southern districts o 
the colony. The Maneroo has been de 
scnbed in Auckland county. 

The Murrumbidgee squatting district _ 
situated between the left bank of the Mur 
rumbidgee river on the north, and the righ 
bank of the Murray river on the south; o1 
the east it is contermmous with the Ma 
neroo district. It is one of the largest anc 
finest tracts in New South Wales; has 
extensive plains and swelling uplands, thin! 
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wooded, which increase in elevation towards 
the Australian Alps. The mest prominent 
minences are—Mounte Trafalgar, Battery, 
Friday, Aikin, Mmgeroo, Majonbury, Janul, 
“albmgo, Kengal, and the Snowy Moun- 
tains, where the Murrumbidgee and Murray 
rivers have their source. The district is 

ell watered by two of the largest rivers nm 
New South Wales, and also by the Doomut or 
Tumut, Burnett’s, and the Coodrabidgee ; by 
the creeks Tingella, Yewen-Yewen, Nackie- 
Nackie, Aidelong, &c. Hamilton plains, on 
he south bank of the Murrumbidgee and 
Camden forest, watered by Tingella creek, 
are extensive and valuable tracts. Albury, 
advantageously placed on the Murray river, 
is the post town of the district. It is mn the 
high road from Sydney to Melbourne, 
‘hrough Goulbourn, Yass, and Gundegai. 
This last-named town, 250 mules from 
Sydney, 1s situated on one of the flats of the 
Murrumbidgee, which 1s here as broad as 
the river Clyde at Glasgow; but, hke all 
Austrahan rivers, subject to expansion from 
floods. On one occasion, in October, 1844, 
the Murrumbidgee rose more than forty 
feet above its ordinary level, and covered the 
parlour of the inn at Gundegai to the depth 
of four feet. The Murrumbidgee 1s here 
frmged with swamp oaks, which are not 
found on any mniver farther south. The 
banks and districts for many miles above 
Gundegai are occupied as grazing stations 
and at mtervals by small farmers. 

Lachlan squatiimg district is situated be- 
tween the nght bank of the Murrumbidgee 
river, and the left bank of the Lachlan river. 
This large division of the colony consists 
chiefly of a series of undulations, with exten 
sive plateaux, such as the Euryalean (between 
Mouut Brogden and Jones hills), and Molle 
plains, on the south bank of the Lachlan 
There are several lakes; the principal are— 
Quawingame, near the confluence of the 
Lachlan and Murrumbidgee mvers; Camp- 
bell’s, Goorungutty, and Cudjallogong, or 
Regent’s lake. The chief emmnences are— 
Taylor’s, Peel’s, Macquane’s (or Coccaparra),| 
Yerraraser, Goulbourn’s ranges, Mounts 
Stewart, Gill, Watts, Myarong, Berabidgal, | 
Matta, or Mannar (ll), Maude, Garrow, 
Meyrick, Balloon, Moriatta, Portesse, and: 
Byng. The rivers are the Lachlan, Mur-, 
rumbidgee, Yass, and Boorowa. 

Sir T. Mitchell, speaking of the country 
near Jugion creek, on the right bank of the 
Murrumbidgee, on the road which leads 
towards Sydney, says—‘ The scenery at 
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various points of the river seen this day was watered by the numerous rivers and creeks 
very beautiful; its chief features consisting which run eastward and westward, and are 
of noble pieces of water, umbrageous woods, the source of nearly all the streams to the 
flowering meadows, enlivened by those objects northward of Sydney. The chief eminencesare 
so essential to the harmony of landscape— the Warrabungle, or the Arbuthnot range, 
cattle of every hue. Each meadow was which divide the Liverpool plains from Bligh 
already covered with the lowing herds, for district; the Great Liverpool range, the 
which it seemed to be prepared.” The Green mountains, Vansittart hills, Pandora’s 
traces of the industry of man are obvious in Pass, East Bluff, Mooan, Mac Arthur, Tereil, 
fences and substantial wooden houses, with Murulla, Temi, Spear range, Breeci, Din- 
their smoking chimneys, built m the most bundie, Forbes, Tunel, Shirley, Nundawar 
mviting parts of each cattle run. This or Hardwick’s range, Mount Riddell, Albuera, 
region is thinly wooded with the gigantic Drummond range, Frazer, Lindesay, Purren 
Yarra eucalyptus, and it is one of the finest Virden, Bullinbulla, and Gulligal. The 
pastoral districts in the colony. Nothing principal rivers are the Peel, Cockburn, 
definite is known of the Lower Darling River Bireboola, Moorloo, Bowen, Yorke, Turra- 
district, but the country appears to deterio- beile, Parry, Nammoy, Goonore, Gaora, Co- 
rate the further it is explored westward of radilla, Mulnuerindie, Maules, Coagi, Buddle, 
the great coast range. On that portion of Horton, Kareen, Bombelli, Gwydir, and 
the Lower Darling which 1s bounded by the Darling. The creeks are those of Car- 
Lachlan mver, there is good pasturage and ringoha, Purreonville, Weeves, Ogunbill, 
several stock stations. Moonbi, Calingorady, Moowar creeks; and 
Wellington district. — Adjacent to the the Lobster, Meadow, Welcome, Rocket, 
counties of Wellmgton and Bathurst, and Bombelli, Limejuice, Pelican, and Roderigo 
between the Lachlan and the Macquarie ponds. 
rivers, is a very fertile tract. The plains The Australian Agricultural Company 
Wellington, Cannil, Baird, and Gullerong hold within the boundaries of this district 
afford sweet pasturage. The eminences are 562,898 acres out of their grant of 1,000,000 
Harvey’s, Croker’s, and New Year ranges, acres, the remainder, consisting of 437,109 
Mounts Coulambals, Laidley, Bugamel, Mar- acres, are, as previously stated, in Glou- 
ga-Nangar, Amyot or Camerberdong, Mel- cester county. 
ville, Allan or Wolga, Picor Talga, Hurds, The Peel river portion of the Australian 
Paccalang, Gundobillong, and Warranary. Agricultural Company’s lands, consisting of, 
Rivers Lachlan, Macquarie, Byrnes, Kalin- 313,298 acres, commences at the source of! 
galungaguy, Yamerunna, Belabula, Bell, the Peel mver, immediately under the great | 
Molle, Mary, Elizabeth, Bogan or New Year range, and 1s bounded on the east and north , 
creek, and several other creeks. by that river, and on the west and south by 
Bligh squatting district is bounded on one marked lines to include the above area. These 
side by the Macquarie nver, and on the lands, from their elevation above the sea, and 
north by the Liverpool range, as it extends being beyond the genial effects of the sea 
to Warrabungle range. The pasturage is breeze, are subjected to greater extremes of 
excellent, and 1t 1s well watered. The chief both cold and heat than the Port Stephen’s 
eminences are Mount Harris and Warrabungle grant, and are occasionally lable to frosts, 
or Arbuthnot’s range, which coniprises Load- but the soils in the valleys are rich and fer- 
stone hill, Mount Harrison, and Vernon’s tile in the extreme, and although crops of 
Peak. maize and tobacco cannot be depended upon, 
Liverpool Plains squatting district (native wheat and potatoes may, it is considered, 
name Corborn Comleroy) is bounded on the be grown to any extent. 
south by the Liverpool or great dividing The hills are everywhere richly covered 
coast range, on the east by the western ex- with a tall luxuriant grass, but comparatively 
tremity of the same great dividing range; bare of timber, not affording in this respect 
on the north and west the boundaries are | the same facilities as the land at Port Ste- 
indefinite. This is the finest pastoral dis-'phens. The Peel river forms, for some 
trict in New South Wales; situated between miles, the northern and eastern boundary of| 
two parallel mountain ranges, it is traversed this portion of the company’s possession, and 
at irregular intervals by narrow belts of streams of minor importance run through 
forest which divide the plains into a series other parts of them. 
of natural parallelograms, and excellently The remaining grant of the Company, a 
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parallelogram of 249,600 acres, is not more 
than fifteen miles from the western boundary 
of the Peel’s river grant, and embraces the 
greater portion of the flats or levels which 
were originally a fresh-water lake, since 
filled in by the washings from the surround- 
ing hills, and consequently containing the 
richest alluvial soils of very considerable 
depth; the pasturage on the plams is 
decidedly herbaceous, on which stock of 
every description thrive remarkably well 

the hills are coated with the same character 
of grass as that on the hills of the Peel’s 
River tract, differing only from the grass on 
the eastern side of the Barrier range, imas- 
much as it is more rank in growth, and more 
fattening in quality. The numerous streams 
that mtersect and are compnsed within the 
boundary hnes of this portion, on reaching 
the plains become absorbed in the souls, so 
that they are somewhat deficient in surface 
water, which is nevertheless always attain- 
able with ease and certainty at five-and- 
twenty feet below the surface; and Artesian 
wells might be here introduced with incal- 
culable advantage. 

On all the lands of the company large 
sums of money have been expended by the 
company in making roads and bridges, and 
in the erection of houses and buildings. 

The company has also large flocks of 
sheep—herds of cattle and horses, depas- 
turmg on their several locations, the breeds 
of which are of the purest and most valued 
kinds, sent orginally from this country, 
France, and Germany, at very great expense, 
and selected with considerable care and 
judgment. 

M‘Leay squatting district 1s divided by the 
Macquarie river on the south from Mac- 
quarie county, on the west it 1s bounded 
by New England district; on the north by 
Clarence River district, on the east by the 
ocean. There is a large extent of available 
land along the banks of the M‘Leay river, 
on whose banks, as before stated, Kempsey, 
the post-town, is situated. The soft slaty 
ranges, more than usually disintegrated and 
decomposed, are very general in the basin 
of the M‘Leay river, and being converted 
into a rich loose soil, have a comparatively 
better grassy covering than the other for- 
yaations; they are not, in general, thickly 
wooded, and, it 1s supposed, would be pre- 
eminently favourable for the growth of the 
vine, which seems to delight in earth mixed 
with, or formed from decomposed black clay 
slate, as is observable on the mountains near 
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the Rhine, and at Constantia, Cape of Good 
Hope. At Dongai creek, near the M‘Leay 
river, there are several limestone caves full 
of stalactites, of smgular conformation. Pro- 
ceeding from Dongai creek, up the banks 
of the M‘Leay river, there are a great num- 
ber of squatting stations belonging mostly 
to retired officers. The country they occupy 
is abundantly watered, independently of the 
niver, by numerous permanent chams of 
ponds and water-courses. The grass is 
good, but the country, especially on the 
north bank, soon becomes elevated, the 
ranges rising one beyond the other, in end- 
less succession, covered with dense brushy 
forest, and intersected by ravines and water- 
gulhes. There are scattered sheep stations 
on the Upper M‘Leay and Apsley river; but 
the rugged mountamous country mtervening 
between them and the Lower M‘Leay, pre- 
vents all communication between the settlers 
on either side. Mr. Ralfe, the government 
surveyor, has discovered a passage over the 
mountains (some of which are 6,000 feet 
above the sea) from the table-land of New 
England, and a road has now been con- 
structed to Port Macquarie, for wool-drays, 
so that the staple produce 1s conveyed in the 
weekly steamers to Sydney. The Sohtary 
Islands are off the sea-coast. 

Rowers. — M‘eay, Nambucca, and Bel- 
lengen. 

New England squatting district, bounded 
on the east by a hne from the confluence 
of the Barnard and Manning rivers to the 
top of Mount Seaview, thence by a hne to 
the top of Wirrikimbie mountain, and thence 
by a lme north by compass from Whrri- 
kimbie, dividing the distnct from Macquarie 
county, and from the M‘Leay and Clarence 
River districts; on the north, by a line due 
west, so as to mtersect the top of Mount 
Girard, near the head of the north branch 
of the Clarence mver, and dividing this from 
the Darling Downs district ; on the west by 
the western extremity of the great dividing 
range, so as to include the table land; and 
on the south by the Manning river, which 
forms the north boundary of Gloucester 
county. This elevated district is one of the 
best sheep pastures in Australia. Mr. Pat- 
tison remarks, in bis work on New South 
Wales, that nothing will astonish the tra- 
veller in the bush more than the rapidity 
with which villages and settlements spring 
into existence; a court-house, inn, and store, 
are the first attempts in a bush township. In 
the centre of this squatting district is Arma- 
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dale, which, in 1842, had solely a police- 
station; in 1848-9, it had two places of 
worship, five inns, a steam-mill, stores 
tradesmen of all kinds, and was a thriving 
town, with a weekly pan to Sydney. 

Eminences.— Ben Lomond, Mitchell, Gal- 
ligal, Bullimbulla, Basaltic rock, Wirnkim- 
bie, Mount Seaview, Sugarloaf or Chandler's 
peak, and the Blue mountains. 

Rivers. — Barnard, Apsley, Hastings, 
M‘Leay, Croker, Clarence, Severn, Burrell, 
Anderson, Dumaresque, Boyd, Mitchell, 
Man’s, and various creeks and ponds. 

Clarence River squatting district is bounded 
on the south by the ranges which form the 
basin of the Clarence river, on the south 
side of that river; on the west by the New 
England district; on the north by the 
ranges forming the basin of the Brisbane, 
and the Logan on the south side of these 
rivers; and on the east by the sea-coast. 
I do not know the area of this district, 
which is mountainous. The principal emi- 
nences are, Mounts Lindsay (5,700 feet), 
Warning (3,300 feet), Hughes, Wohman, 
Coke, King William, Ballow, and Barney. 
It is watered by the Boyd, Clarence, Tweed, 
Richmond, Brunswick, Logan, Teviot, and 
Albert rivers; and by Urara, Myrtle, Load- 
stone, Deep, Reynolds, and Yarril creeks. 

The following is an extract from a report 
of Mr. Commissioner Fry, commissioner of 
crown lands in the Clarence distrct, and a 
magistrate of the terntory, drawn up in 
June, 1846 :— 

“ The plains on the banks of the Clarence mver are 
of various sizes, many of them extending along the 
river for milea, the soil being a deep dark alluvial 
deposit on a substratum of cla , covered at top by a 
layer of ha. goa decomposition, the accumulation 
0 agen, and so thinly timbered that isolated acres 
may be found unincumbered by a single tree. The 
astonishing vegetation with which they are clothed 
is almost inconceivable, such indeed as I have never 
witnessed elsewhere save on the equally favoured 
regions of the Richmond, a river fotty miles to the 
northward of the ener — a ol agromipdtr 
i a coun Vv. 
upon ithe ‘about ‘of the hustindasan, oF one more 
likely to remunerate him for his toil than the locali- 
ties to which I refer, as they are remarkable, not 
alone for the excellence of the land, but for being 
placed under a climate than which none can be more 
conducive to the of v ion. An almost 
complete realization of Fenelon’s tion with 
reference to Calypso’s isle is exhibited in the climate 
of the Clarence, as, without any degree of hyperbole, 
a’ perpetual spring may be aid to prevail ducing the 
entire year, for so mild are the seasons that vegeta- 
tion remains unchecked even in the midst of the so- 


ive rise to the opinion that the district is unsuited 
oF pastora] purposes, at least so far as sheep are. 
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concerned. Frost is very unfrequent, and never 
intense, as may be inferred from its graphical 
position. The heat in summer is considerable, but 
an extess of two or three days is almost invariably 
succeeded by thunder showers which for a time ren- 
der cool and invigorating the afr, occasionally causing 
an extraordinary rapid change of temperature, the 
thermometer having been frequently known to vary 
no less than forty degrees in the space of twelve 
hours. This sudden caprice of temperature is how- 
ever not in the least creative of unhealthiness; on 
the contrary, I am satisfied there is no of New 
South Wales, however justly it may be for the 
salubrity of its climate, which is more conducive to 
the health of the human body than the district of the 
Clarence river ; indeed most others must be confessed 
to yield to it in this respect, inasmuch as the never- 
fading mantle of in which it is perpetually 
clothed, shields its inhabitants from the opthalmic 
diseases so prevalent in other parts of the colony. 
Were it nece to adduce any corroboration of 
this truth, I need only refer to the unsuccessful effort 
of a medical practitioner to establish himeelf in the 
district, who, though eminent both for professional 
talent and amenity of manner, was obliged to abandon 
the undertaking, after a fruitless attempt protracted 
for upwards of two years, his failure solely arising 
a the sey entire eocarcoed of disease, as It iene 
e imagined that a ulation amounting to near 

1, 100 couls, and sas d of 150,000 5 sheep an 

30,000 cattle, would be unable sufficiently to remu- 
nerate him were his services required. On the whole, 
a four years’ residence in the district has confirmed 
me in the opinion, that no country ever came from 
the hands of its Creator more eminently qualified to 
be the abode of a thriving and numerous population, 
than the one of which I have been ing; and in 
forming this estimate I have been uninfluenced either 
by prejudice or by interest, being no way concerned 
wath it save in that arising from my official capacity.” 


From the thirtieth degree of latitude, there 
are tidal nvers along the coast to the north- 
ward, every forty miles; all perennial streams. 

Canneng Downs, to the westward of Church- 
Inll and Buller counties, are several miles 
in length, and two to three miles in breadth ; 
on each side of the plains there are ranges 
of middling height—now a chain of cones, 
now flat-topped mountains, covered with 
brush, then long-backed hills sharply cut at 
therr ends. The soil of the downs is black, 
and yet mild, with many white concretions 
of carbonate of hme; the vegetation is quite 


different from that of the forest on 
the other side of the coast , and the 
asses are more various, but t do not 


here exclusively occupy the ground; oc 
grow, says Leichardt, more sociably in 

communities, together, separated by suc- 
culeat berbs, particularly composites; the 
creeks are deeply cut, with steep banke 
covered with reeds. This celebrated explorer 
of the resources of New South Wales, : 
that the finest mountain country he 

seen in the colony, is the eastern side of 


DISCOVERY OF DARLING DOWNS BY A. CUNNINGHAM, IN 1327. 


the “gap,” through which the road passes 
from the Brisbane to the southern parts of 
Canning downs. Sunny ranges covered with 
fine grass and open forest, ascend pretty 
rapidly to the pass. The coast range forms 
an amphitheatre of dark, steep mountains ; 
a waterfall rushes over a precipice 300 feet 
high, into a rocky valley, which one might 
take for the crater of an extinct volcano, 
if the surrounding rocks warranted such a 
supposition. Bold isolated mountains ap- 
pear in the distance, in their various tints of 
blue, dunng sunset “dimming through a 
purple mist.” Both sides of the mountain 
have some brushes, particularly the western 
side, in which many of the trees of the 
Bunya brushes reappear. This is the most 
western pomt in which that beautiful palm, 
the aracauria Cunninghamia, has been found; 
the Seaforthia palm 1s frequent and high. 
The rosewood acacia is abundant; it has 
a very agreable violet scent. The “bottle 
tree,” which is found in various parts of 
tropical Austraha, is seen here; it swells 
shghtly four to five feet hgh, then tapers 
rapidly to asmall diameter, the whole height 
about forty feet; fohage thin, crown scanty, 
ieaves lanceolate, and of a greyish green. 
The Cannimg and Peel downs, which by 
some are considered as part of the Darling 
downs, extend northward to lat. 26° 50’, six 
miles beyond Jimba creek. Their length is 
estimated thirty to forty miles; they slope 
gradually from the great eastern range down 
to the Condamine. 

Darling Downs are in length about 120 
miles, from north to south, with an average 
breadth of fifty mules, bounded on the 
south by a hme extending due west, so 
as to mtersect the top of Mount Gerard, 
which is near the head of the north branch 
of the Clarence river, and dividing this 
from the New England district, on the east 
by the. range dividing the east and west 
waters, separating this from the Clarence 
River district and from Stanley county; on 
the north and west the boundaries are unde- 
fined. The plains of this extensive district 
are the Darling downs, Canning downs, 
Cecil, Peel, and Waterloo plains. The chef 
eminences are Mount Parker, M‘Leay, and 
Hernes’ ranges, mounts Sturt, Mitchell, 
Logan, and Hay peak. It is well watered 
by the Condammme, Glen, Dumaresque, Boyne, 
Macintyre, Myall, and other streams. 

The Darhng downs were discovered by 
the late Allan Cunnmgham, in 1827, during 
the course of an expedition suggested by 
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then surveyor-general Oxley. Cunningham 
left the Upper Hunter’s river on 30th April, 
1827, with six servants and eleven horses, 
and previous to his departure, expressed to 
me his conviction, that the discovery of a 
valuable country would be the reward of his 
labours. He crossed the dividing range at 
an elevation of 3,080 feet above the sea, 
skirted the Liverpool plaims at an elevation 
of 840 feet, through a forest country; and 
about forty miles to the northward of 31° 2’ 
S. lat., 150° 30’ E., found that the country 
had gradually risen to 1,900 feet. After 
crossing the parallel of 30°, and passing a 
poor region, the adventurous explorer de- 
scended to “a beautiful and well-watered 
valley, affording abundance of pasturage.”’ 
This valley terminated sixteen miles farther 
north, on a stream (the Gwydir) flowing 
north-west, m 29° 51’ lat., 911 feet above 
the sea. Proceeding northward through a 
comparatively mfernor tract, he came in lat 
29, long. 150° 40’ on a river running westerly, 
eighty yards wide, and very deep, 840 feet 
above the sea, and 170 miles from the coast. 
Here the land was good. <A country, then 
anid, on account of the existing drought, was 
next explored m a north-easterly direction 
for eighty mules, and eventually led to a 
clear, pastoral region, which has since proved 
so valuable. Deep ponds, nounmshed by 
streams from the islands immediately to the 
eastward, extend along its central lower flats, 
which being permanently watered furnish an 
almost inexhaustible range of cattle pasture at 
all seasons. From these central grounds rise 
downs of a mch, black, dry soil, and of a 
very ample surface ; they furnish abundance 
of grass, are conveniently watered, and, being 
above the reach of. the floods which take 
place on the flats during seasons of rain, 
are well adapted for sheep stations. Some 
hills are connected laterally with the bold 
outline of the stupendous-looking coast-line 
range; they are clothed from head to foot 
with dense underwood. The greater part 
of the downs is composed of hill and dale, 
woodland and plain, forming a most beau- 
tifully diversified landscape. 

There 1s communication with the sea-coast 
from this table land by Cunningham’s gap, 
through Stanley county, to Moreton bay. 
The mean elevation of the Darling downs 1s 
1,800 to 2,000 feet above the sea; but 
Mount Mitchell, the highest peak of the 
adjacent range, is 4,100 feet above the sea. 
From the Condamine river the country rises 
very oe aa imperceptibly, till the 
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road passes between two hills or ranges, 
where basaltic rock appears, and very exten- 
sive shallow valleys or plains, generally in- 
tersected by a creek overgrown with reeds 
and high grass. Here and there the grass 
tree is seen, either single or in groups and 
groves, one foot or more in diameter, and 
eight to ten feet high. The ranges which 
border the plains are covered with box-wood ; 
with a gum-tree, called the Moreton Bay 
ash; and with other trees; but all very 
scattered. The forest becomes denser on 
approaching the eastern slopes. Dr. Lei- 
chardt thinks there is no equal to the Dar- 
ling downs for sheep rearmg, the mutton 
being fat and tender, and the wool excellent. 
One shepherd can here look after two to 
three thousand sheep; whereas, in other 
districts, three or four shepherds would be 
requisite for the care of a similar number. 
| ; They are traversed, at moderate distances 
from each other, by streams or creeks, msing 
in the lofty coast range, and running west- 
ward to the Condamine river. The usual 
extent of a sheep run or station is twenty 
miles in length, by six miles in breadth, or 
three miles on each side of one of these 
creeks; one station, therefore, contains 120 
square miles== 76,800 acres. Dr. Lang 
says, that on the east side of the range 
towards the coast, the sheep and cattle sta- 
tions are not unfrequently of this extent. 
Large plains stretch along the Condamine 
river, some fifty miles long by twenty-five 
miles broad—true savannahs, in the centre 
of which may be seen the sharp line of the 
horizon, as on the ocean. Noah-west of 
the Condamine, on the Cogoon river, are the 
valuable Fitzroy downs, with “ mount Abun- 
dance ;” and still further north there is an 
immense extent of pastoral country, dis- 
covered by Mitchell, which he states to be 
of greater extent than the whole of the 
present squatting districts; and that after 
his exploring party crossed the Darling river, 
they never suffered from heat, and had no 
want of water. There is excellent pasturage 
in the tracts watered by the Cogoon, Ma- 
ranoa, Claude, Belyando, Warrego, Nogoa, 
and other rivers, which flow from the south 
side of the Plutonic cones—Pluto, Hutton, 
and Playfair; but the country on the Vic- 
toria river is better watered any other 
pert of Australia seen by Sir Thomas 

itchell. The soil is of rich clay, and 
covered with luxuriant . To ee 
north-east, after passing the great plains o 
the Condamine, Leichardt entered on a 
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country which was alternately covered with 
fine open forest land, well grassed, and fit 
for cattle and horse breeding, and with long 
stretches of almost impassable brigalow 
scrub. Along the Dawson river or creek, 
in 26° S. lat., fine flats extend along its 
banks and open ridges, with sound ground 
some miles off the river. At Palm-tree 
creek, in 25° 34’ 8S. lat., there are rich flats, 
fine ridges, and a plentiful supply of water. 
Following up this creek is a flat table land, 
where the waters are turned to the south- 
west. Proceeding towards Robinson’s river 
or creek, the whole country is openly tim- 
bered, the ridges at the upper part of the 
creek, in part, covered with silvered-leaf iron 
bark, and well adapted for sheep. Fine 
flats extend along its bank, when first met 
with, in 25° 28’ S. lat. At Zamia creek, in 
24° 54’ S. lat., there is a flat country of very 
great extent, almost unbounded by any nse 
towards the north-east. The creek 1s ac- 
companied by small flats and thick scrub; 
but the flats extend more and more, and the 
scrub recedes as it approaches the large 
open country, which appears thinly timbered. 
The reader may follow, with his eye, these 
tracts of country, along the routes of 
Mitchell and Leichardt, in the accompanying 
map of New South Wales. A more de- 
tailed account of the new regions they ex- 
plored 1s given at pp 388 to 393. 

The country north of Stanley county, 
not yet divided into counties, 1s marked by 
a very high range of sienite, broken through 
by basaltic rock, dividimg Stanley county 
from the Wide Bay distnct. To the north- 
ward of the 27th parallel is the Bunya- 
Bunya country, so called from a gigantic 
tree of that name, with an umbrella-hke 
head, which overtowers all the trees of the 
brush, and at certain seasons (about every 
three years) supplies the aborigines with a 
very palatable food, which they travel a 
distance of two or three hundred miles, 
periodically, to obtain. Some of these giants 
of vegetation, which rise to 150 feet, as 
straight as a gun barrel, have a circum- 
ference of twenty feet, at six feet elevation 
from the ground ; the cones, which are about 
one foot long, and three-quarters mm diameter, 
somewhat like a pine-apple, contain forty to 
fifty scales, beneath which a kernel is found, 
which Leichardt says, is “ delicious eating,” 
and that it is difficult to cease eating them. 
These trees, which look like “ pillars of the 
blue vault of heaven,” extend over a brush 
about fifty miles in length, by ten in breadth. 
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The “ Glasshouses,” in this neighbour- 
hood, so named by captam Cook, mse out 
of low ranges—some like needles, others 
like castles—the highest (Biroa or Birwah) 
is about 1,000 feet high, composed of rock 
entirely different from the surrounding 
mountams. Dr. Leichardt, who had seen 
similar mountain features in the neighbour- 
hood of Clermont-Ferrand, in Auvergne, 
considers these isolated cones to consist of 
what geologists call rockdomite. The Biroa 
is extremely steep, and its sides almost 
naked rock; but wherever a hollow or de- 
pression has allowed the accumulation of 
some soul and of moisture, a rich vegetation 
appears, single but full high bushes of a 
broad-leaved boronia, a dendrobium with 
red blossoms, and other flowers. Leichardt 
thinks that the sea once heaved against 
these mountains, which are surrounded by 
sandstone ridges of a coarse grain. The 
grass-tree (Xanthorraceé) grows in thousands 
(except on Darling downs, or other places 
possessing a very rich, black, mild soil con- 
taimng much carbonate of hme, this 1s 
generally a sign of a pvor or thin soil), 
casuarina, the apple, and other trees, abound 
in the district. The Boyne river, which 
traverses the region east of Wide bay, was 
discovered by Mr. Henry Stuart Russell. 
He found, after leaving Jimba creek (see 
map of New South Wales), that the whole 
character of the country alters—instead of 
the wide-spreading plains upon the Darling 
downs, there is a fine undulating country 
thickly timbered, and covered with the most 
luxuriant grass; the ndges are chiefly gra- 
nite. The bed of the Boyne river is 1,500 
feet above the sea. On the first day’s jour- 
ney down the nver, the explorers passed 
over some lovely country ; nothmg could be 
more beautiful and luxuriant than the 
valleys; the fohage of all the trees, amongst 
which is the conspicuous wide-spreading 
‘apple tree,” appeared fresher and bnghter 
than any Mr. Russell had seen in any other 
part of Australia. Droughts, they found, 
were unknown; the soil, dark and rich; the 
grass, chiefly oaten, which is the most fat- 
tening; the-ndges high (always the sign of 
good sheep-ground,) and well wooded, chiefly 
with the broad-leaved iron bark. On the 
second day’s journey down the Boyne, many 
streams jomed it from the east and west ; 
the land became more mountaimous, and the 
valleys richer and more fertile. The th rd 
day the travellers stopped at Barrendowan, 
‘‘a beautiful spot,” fifty mules in a direct 


north line from Jimba. On the fourth day 
they came upon a full flowing stream from 
the eastward, which they called the Stuart. 
The journey was contimued during sixteen 
days, for 300 miles along the banks of the 
Boyne—though the distance from Jimba 
was not supposed to be more than 150 miles. 
Where Mr. Russell’s journey terminated, 
the climate was too warm for the growth of 
wool; but the country was well adapted for 
the cultivation of rice, sugar, and other tro- 
pical products. On the upper part of the 
river Mr. Russell says: “there 1s an ex- 
panse of the finest country for sheep and 
cattle, and also for the cultivation of Euro- 
pean productions.” 


Irrespective of the arrangement of coun- 
ties and districts, the colony 1s divided inte 
three dioceses, viz, Sydney, Newcastle, and 
Melbourne; the latter cludes the whole of 
the Victoria or Port Phillip district; New- 
castle comprises the seven northern counties 
of New South Wales, wiz., Northumberland, 
Gloucester, Hunter, Durham, Brisbane, 
Bhgh, and Philhp counties; the Sydney 
diocese comprises all the remainder of the 
territory not mcluded im either of the two 
before-mentioned dioceses. The Episcopa- 
han churches and chapels m New South 
Wales, scattered throughout the colony, are 
in number—of stone, 28, of brick, 30; of 
wood, 12. The Roman cathohe chapels— 
of stone, 28; of bmck, 10; of wood, 6. The 
Presbyterians are divided into the presbytery 
of Campbelltown (three chapels), of Mait- 
land (five chapels), of Melbourne (five chapels), 
of Sydney (five chapels and two temporary), 
and of Windsor (three chapels). The Wes- 
leyan methodists have forty-two chapels 
in the different counties of New South 
Wales. 


I have endeavoured to delineate the lead- 
ing features of this noble colony, according 
to 1ts several divisions; but as may naturally 
be supposed, a region that extends for more 
than one thousand mules along the shores 
of the Pacific, viz., from Cape Howe to Her- 
vey’s bay, and upwards of five hundred miles 
inland, ée. from the ocean to the river Dar- 
ling, and whose colonization 1s, comparatively 
speaking, the work of yesterday, can yet 
be but partially known. If we view New 
South Wales as a region ten times the size 
of England, with a chmate unsurpassed for 
salubrity, and peculiarly adapted for the 
Anglo-Saxon race, with a table-land of 
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nearly half-a-million square miles, supported 
for a thousand milesby gigantic mountain but- 
tresses of four to six thousand feet high : this 
table land for the most part throughout the 
whole year covered with the most nutritious 
herbage, admirably adapted for the food of 
sheep and cattle, and imtersected by a net- 
work of streams ; the mountains clothed with 
useful timber, the valleys, where cultivated, 
yielding fifty to one hundred-fold of grain, 
the coast hne indented with secure havens, and 
the ocean, the lakes, and the nvers teeming 
with fish—some idea may be formed of the 
importance of this valuable section of the 
British empire. 

The limited extent of which we have as 
yet availed ourselves of the blessings thus 
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Clarence River. . . 
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pee ‘ne a aye 
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M-Leay River . . 
Maneroo. . . . . 
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vouchsafed to England, will be best mani- 
fested by shewing, in a tabular form, the 
area of each county and district, the small 
number of acres cultivated, the quantity 
of live stock, and the number of acres to 
each individual in each county and district. 
It will be observed from the annexed table, 
that in the counties there are from five hun- 
dred to five thousand acres to each enhabitant ; 
in the districts not yet formed into counties, 
the range is from jive thousand to ten thou- 
sand acres for each European resident. The 
total number of inhabitants on about 
96,909,364 acres, is 154,515, which gives for 
the portion of New South Wales included 
in these details, 628 acres for each Anglo- 
Saxon at present dwelling in the land :— 









Number of Live Stock m 1848 





















culti- H 
1848 Horses rats Sheep Swime 
22,831 | 260,708} 1,285 
18,339 | 266,369; 1,021 
6,551 119,352 63 
10,153 | 132,319 949 
33,953 38,657; 6,156 
8,929 13,104| 4,283 
29,710 11,265; 13,728 
36,977 | 122,588} 8,085 
24,517 | 198,325 936 
21,176 3,593) 2,662 
6,776 11,239] 1,735 
16,200 | 106,986 708 
14,544 14,390 698 
28,288 | 328,972) 1,339 
34,563 21,806] 10,653 , 
6,030 89,800 163 
18,250 | 188,900 630 
20,724 62,504/ 3,118 
3,947 23,829 145 
11,548 17,693 256 
13,277 46,994 924 
52,940 | 193,221 —<— 
48,847 116,767 867 
40,600 | 553,000 60 
130,594 | 355,600 79] 
130,081 341,465 — 
17,128 250 7 
106,530 | 353,252 603 
19,412 | 290,962 145 | 
132,301 | 704,165} 1,200 | 
79,820 | 822,603| 1,000 ! 
69,3809 | 277,025 232 | 
118,097 | 109,347 50 
21,062 39,621 25 
36 20,787), = 
6,409 | 204,734 ~_ 
6,639 8,500 — 
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EMIGRATION TO NEW SOUTH WALES, FROM 1888 TO 1848. 


By some it has been supposed that the 
labour market of New South Wales was 
overstocked, by the immigration of the last 
ten years; but the foregoing exposition of 
the state of each county mdicates the re- 
verse. According to an able and interesting 
report from the emigration agent for New 
South Wales (F L. S. Merewether, Esq.), 
dated Sydney, 3lst May, 1849, it appears 
that the total number of assisted and un- 
assisted immigrants into the Sydney and 
Port Phillip districts of New South Wales, 
during each of the ten years between the 


Assisted Immugrants 





Number landed 


Cost of Conveyance 
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Ist of January, 1838, and 31st of December, 
1848, was only 75,252, about one third of 
the number who proceed in one ycar from 
the United Kingdom to the United States 
Of the 75,252 immigrants into New South 
Wales during those ten years, 60,614 per- 
sons were assisted by the income derived 
from the sales of crown lands 1m the colony, 
to the amount of nearly one milhon sterling 
(£975,433), or at the rate of upwards of 
£16 per head. The details of this remark- 
able fact are thus given in the official returns 
laid before parhament 31st January, 1850 :— 


Unassisted Immigrants 





Number Landed 





Gross 

Sydney | Port Philp Passage Sydney {| Port Philp Total of 

Bscas District District Total || Paid out oe District District mmi- 
i acti o Vanous| rotal ||H-___|________| Total |] grants 

Above | Under} Above} Under Colonial Officers Above} Under] Above} Under 
14 {14 | 14 {| 14 Funds 14 / 14 | 14 | 14 

1838 | 3,601; 2,501; — — 6,102}(£124,512| £6,756 |£131,269)| 1,202; 126 _— — 1,328 7,430 
1839 | 5,675} 2,177 479 85] 8,416|| 133,847] 10,541 | 144,388|] 1,632} 351 95 55 2,133 10,549 
1840 | 4,066] 1,150] 1,298 123] 6,637|| 100,641] 6,217 | 106,858]/ 1,143] 163 413 130 1,849 8,486 
1841 | 9,297| 2,891] 6,153] 1,762) 20,103|| 313,490] 17,477 | 330,968]| 1,454] 286 | 449] 191 | 2,380 || 22,483 
1842 | 3,818] 1,253] 1,304 448} 6,823 97,568} 5,612 | 1038,180|| 1,165) 369 490 140 2,164 8,987 
1843 | — — 7 4 11 13) — 822] 145) 116 49 } 1,131 1,142 
1844 | 1,790} 936) 909}  604| 4,139|| 60,821] 2,986 63,808|| 417 68 50 13 548 4,687 
1845 351f 146 l}— 498 6,897 562 7,459] 333] 128 7 59 598 1,096 
1846 | — —_ _ _ — — — — 327 75 67 3 472 472 
1847 | — — — — — — — — 412; 103 |; 230 71 816 816 
1848 | 3,127] 1,249] 2,533) 976) 7,885|} 81,248] 6,232 87,480]} 547} 104 | 494 74} 1,219 9,104 
Total | 31,725) 12,303] 12,684] 3,902! 60,614]/£919,047/ £56,386 |£975,433]) 9,454 | 1,918 | 2,481 | 785 | 14,6388 || 75,252 


Note —It1s remarkable, all circumstances considered, with how few mischances this migration across 15,000 mules of 
cean has been carried on One highly respectable shippmg firm of London, Messrs Marshall and Eddridge, have 
despatched to Australia m the eighteen months ending December, 1849, forty-three ships of 23,605 tons, contaming 7,181 
statute adults, without, I belheve, a misfortune happening to aay ship The voyages have averaged 107 days to Sydney 
and the deaths have been only about 14 per cent, which shows a degree of care highly commendable in the agents Ac- 
cording to the official returns, 1t appears that the number of assisted emigrants who embarked from the United Kingdom 
for New South Wales, was 7,855, and that the number landed in the colony was 7,885, the merease by births having 
exceeded by 30 the decrease caused by deaths Thirty-two vessels were employed 1n the service, and the average contract 
rate paid by the government for each statute adult, was about £12 1ls The passage-money amounted altogether to 
£83,094, of which sum £1,846 was contributed by immigrants themselves, leaving £81,248 to be charged on the colomal 
immigration fund Of the total 7,885 immigrants, 4,624 were from England, 1,463 from Scotland, and 1,778 from Ireland 
The proportion of males was 3,925, and of females 3,960 The number of these who could neither read nor write was 
1,811, of whom 851 were under the age of four years With regard to the religious persuasions, the totals were—Church 
of oa tea 3,801, Church of Scotland, 1,296, Wesleyans, 750, other Protestants, 711, Roman Catholies, 1,317, and 
ews, 





This important subject of emigration, 
however, must be reserved for a distinct 
portion of this work. I shall therefore 
merely observe, that the cry still, m New 
South Wales, 1s for more labour; so far 
from the labour market being overstocked 
by the imtroduction of 75,000 persons in ten 
years, the demand in the several counties 
and squatting districts 1s extraordinary. In 
May, 1849, on the Liverpool plains, and in 
New England and other distnets, instant 
employment was given, at the following rates 
of wages, with provisions and lodging ;—To 
shepherds, £15 to £28; hut-keepers, £18 
to £22; farm labourers, £17 to £30; bul- 
lock drivers, £30; bricklayers, masons, car- 


penters, and wheelwnghts, £35 to £50; 
and overseers, £40 to £60 per annum; wo- 
men servants, £15 to £25 a year, and these 
rates with wheat at 4s. to5s. per bushel, and 
meat at 2d. per Ib. 

The colomal government has established 
depéts for immigrants at Paramatta, Ba- 
thurst, Goulbourn, Maitland, and Moreton 
Bay; to any of which places immigrants 
may be conveyed at the public expense 1m- 
mediately on their arrival. At all the depots 
the immigrants are provided with food and 
lodging until they receive such offers of 
employment as may be considered fair by 
the officers appointed to the supermtendence 
of the depéts. I cannot, therefore, better 
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conclude this description 
localities in New South 


giving the following table, showing the 
principal productions of each district, and 
the demand for labour in them. Thus state- 
ment is compiled from returns furmshed 
by the benches of magistrates in the dif- 


of the several 
Wales, than by 


erent parts of the colony, for the first 
quarter of the year 1849; and, although 
somewhat volummous, it 18 too important 
to intending emigrants, and too illus- 
trative of the condition of the various 
divisions of the territory, to be omitted, or 
even curtailed :— 








from Syant 
m. ney 
Districts in Engleh 
mules 
Sydney .. —_ 
WESTERN 
Paramatta 15 
Windsor 34 
Penmth ‘ 33 
Hartley ... 78 
Bathurst 113 
Carcoar . . 144 
Frederick’s Valley 152 
Molong .. ; 163 
Binalong 205 
Welhngton 230 
Dubbo P 270 
Mudgee .. 160 
SocTHERN 
Liverpool 20 
Campbelltown 33 
Camden . . 39 
Picton. tg 49 


Pnnmpal Agricultural and 
other Productions of 
the District 


The chef productions are 


vegetables and fruits 


Hay wheat, green barley, 
and maize, grapes, oranges, 
lemons, and vegetables 

Wheat, maize, potatoes, and 

v 


a 
Wheat, barley, oats, maize, po 
tatoes, tobacco hay, grapes 
for mak Wine are grown 
to a considerable extent 


Wheat, potatoes, and oats 


Wheat and barley 


Wheat, baricy, oats, potatoes, 
hay 


Wheat, hav, corn, and pota- 
toes ‘There has nm an 
abundant crop of wheat and 
hay, but the potato and the 
corn crops will be a fail- 
ure, in consequence of the 
drought 


ug 
Wheat, corn, hay, wool meat, 
and mineral productions 


Wheat, oats barley, maze, 
potatocs hay 
Wheat, maize and hay 


There 1s lttle or no agn- 
culture 


Wheat, maize, &c ‘ 


Wheat, hay, and maize 
Hay, wheat, corn, and butter 


Wheat, maize, hay, and dairy 
produce Theculture of the 
vine 1s also consderabic, 
and increanng yearly <A 

many horses are bred, 
and some sheep 


Wheat, maize, rye, oats, bar- 
ley, hay, butter, &c 


Demand for Labourers, ani socneon of Labourers 





requ 

The supply of mechanics and 1s now kept 
up by the Colonial youths intelligent lads), 
who, after having completed their various periods of 


nl aa pace enter the labour market, and are said 
to be clever and expert workmen Farm labourers 
and female domestic servants are in request 


There 218 a great demand for all sorts of country 
labour 


All desemptions of country labour are in request, and 
a sufficient supply cannot be obtaned 

Female domestic servants and general labourers may 
readily obtain employment, at a fair rate of wages 
Since the barvest commenced there has been a great 
scarcity of labour felt 1n this district, and farm 
labourers can readily obtain employment, at good 
‘wages, during the present season 

There 1s no cular searcity of labour in the dis- 
trict but shepherds and farm labourers are stall in 
demand 

There 1s still the same demand for servants of the fol- 
lowing descriptions vir —Shepherds, hutkeepers, 
farm labourers, cooks, housemtuds, and general house 
servants Single men and women, or marned 
couples without children, would obtamm employment 
rea 

Farm jaiodear: nee hutkeepers, and domestic 
servants, particularly female scrvants, are in request 
They are not to be hired at any wages 

Shepherds and hutheepers are in request 


An additional supply of labourers of the following 
dcseriptions is still Wanting Shepherds, watchmen 
stockmen, miners, and house servants, malc and 
female 

Shepherds, watchmen for sheep, agricultural labourers, 
blacksmiths, and house servants arc in de mand 

Shepherds, hutkecpers, house servants, and gcncral 
farm servants are in requcst 

The demand for labourers of the following descmp 
tions 18 still urgent,—carpe utcrs, stonemasons, stock 
men, hutkeepers, shepherds, sawyers, fencers, and 
farm labourers 

Shepherds, hutkeepers, and house servants are in 
demand 


Female house servants are in great demand. They 
are not | aeaealorded in the district 

Farm and domestic servants, male and female, are in 
urgent demand 

(his distrnet 1s amply supphed with mechanics, but 
there 1s a scarcity of the other kinds of Jabour 
Wages are decidedly on the nse From the abun- 
dance of fertile land, and the proximity to the Syd- 
ney market, this district aff an opening for the 
comfortable acttloment of a dense population Dur- 
ing the last hve years the number of inhabitants has 
doubled itself [here are also ample means for pub- 
he worship rehgicus instruction, and education 

All desersptions of country labourcra are in request, 
chiefly general farm scrvante such as ploughmen, 
labourers gardeners, milkmen, mowers, 
thatchers 




















Bungoma .. 












Braidwood . 




























Wagga Wagga 















Goulbourn . . 
Shoalhaven . : 


Broulee ... 


Cooma .. . 


Eden - P 
Queanbeyan . 
Yass 

Tumut. 
Gundaga: . 


117 


103 


209 


182 
179 


308 


379 


400 


DEMAND FOR LABOUB IN DIFFERENT DISTRICTS. 


Principal Agncultural and 
other se carota of 
the District 





Wheat, maize, oats, harley, 
potatoes, hay, and butter. 


Wheat, oats, barley, pota- 
toes, hey, and all deserip- 
tions of Enghsh 

Wheat, maize, potatoes, oats, 
barley, butter, cheese, honey, 
beef, and pork 

Wheat, barley, maize, oats, 
hay, potatoes, cheese, and 
butter. 


Wheat, barley, maize, oats, 
hay, potatoes, cheese, and 
butter 

Wheat, maize, barley, oats, 
and potatoes 

All kinds of grain 

Wheat, maize, potatoes, and 
dairy produce 


Wheat and potatoes, ead 
pally with maize, barley, 
and oats 


Wheat, barley, potatoes, and 
oatenhay There 1s a good 
supply of the above this 
season, with the exception 
of the potatoes 

Wool and tallow, little or no 
grain of any description, 
potatoes and hay are the 
only articles of farm produce 
raised 

Wheat, barley, maize, pota- 
toes, and hay 

Wheat, maize, oats, barley, 
hay, potatoes, fruits, and 
vegetables 

Wheat, oats, hay, maize, and 
potatoes 


Wheat, maize, potatoes, and 
hay 


Wheat, oaten hay, maize, m 
hmated quantity , potatoes 
to a lmited extent, wool 
and tallow The soul, how- 
ever, 1s capable of pro 
ducing, in luxuniance, every 
description of crop by the 
medium of ordinary indus- 
try Fiuits of kinds 
thrive well, and the vine, 
which has been latterly n 
troduced, promises to rank 
amongst our principal pro- 
ducts, 

Wheat, maize, barley, oats, 
yrass, and oaten hay, pota- 
toes, &c 

Sheep, cattle, and wool No 
agricultural productions 

















Demand for Labourers, and description of Labourers 


required. 


omens 








Steady, sober, and honest agricultural labourers and 
milkmen are much wanted: in this district, also, 
pares servants. Agricultural labour only 1s in re- 
ques 

Farm labourers and domestic servants are in request 


Farm and house servants, and milkmen are in request 


Labourers of the slowing dee tion are in request~- 
—Carpenters, wheelwnghts, and blacksmiths , shep- 
herds, farm labourers, and house servants, especially 
females 

Carpenters, wheelwnghts, stonecutters, watchmen, 
and cooks, shepherds, labourers, house servants, espe- 
cially females, are m request 

Shepherds, farm and domestic servants, both male 
and female, are in request 

All kinds of country labour are 1n request 

Labourers are very scarce and wages h im conse- 
quence Agnicultural labourers and en are 
most in request. 

Farm labourers and female servants of all work are 
in request It1s impossible to procure female ser- 
vants, m particular general house servants There 
are no farm labourers to be got In harvest, or any 
other hurried time, the settlers are obliged to 
assist each other 

Good house servants and shepherds are m demand, 
and would readily find employment in this district 
The labour in request 18 chiefly that required for 
pastoral and agricultural purposes 


Shepherds, stockmen, and hutkeepers, are m request 


Domestic servants of all descriptions are much re- 
quired in this district 

Labourers and servants of every description are m 
great request, and amprovements are lying over for 
want of them 

The operations of the settlers are completely paralysed 
for want of labour Children from eight years of 
age to sixteen are engaged at wages from £12 to £20 

rannum The labourers wanted are shepherds, 

hutkeepers, farm and house servants, laundresses, 
housemaids, and nursemaids 

Labour of evcry description 1s much wanted weno 
are very httle,1f any, lower than last quarter he 
ptincipal demand 1s for stockmen, shepherds, hut 
heepers, watchmen, agricultural labourers, and 
domestics 41 few mechanics would meet with con- 
stant employment 

The employers of labour 1n this district are all com- 
plaining of the very high rate of wages, and mprove- 
ments of every hind are neglected 1n consequence 
Were wages low and labour abundant, the settlers 
here could give employment to at least 500 fresh 
male labourers every year There 1s now a demand 
in the district for carpenters, smiths, wheelwrights, 
sawyers, brickmakers, shepherds, agricultural la- 
bourers, and domestic servants, male and female 


Shepherds, watchmen, agricultural labeurers, ana 
female domestic servants are in request 


There 1s an ample field for shepherds, hutkeepers, and 
others who will make themselves useful about sheep 
stations The most helpless will find employment 
if he has only the use of his limbs and legs The 

resent demand 1s for shepherds, hutkeepers, and 
buch carpenters, 
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Districts. 


NorTHERN 


Brisbane Water 


Macdonald Raver . 


Wollomh . 
Newcastle . 


Raymond Terrace 


Port Stephens 
Dungog . - 


Paterson. . 


Maitland . 


| Singleton . 
Muswellbrook 


Merton. . 
Scone * . 


Wee Waa . 
Tamworth . 


Waruldsa. . 


Port Macquarie 
M‘Leay River . 


. 


Distances 


from Sydn 
in Englahy 


mules 


30 


66 
70 


91 
160 


131 


110 


156 
170 


Pnneipal Agricultural and 
ether Productions of 
the District 


Maize, potatoes, onions; also, 
oranges, grapes, and other 
fruit. 


Wheat, maize, barley, and 
tatoes 
eat, maize, potatoes, hay, 


pes, &c 
Face. wheat, barley, oaten 
hay, and lucerne, potatoes, 
beef, pork, poultry, butter, 
cheese, salt, cloth, leather, 
fruit, and wine 
‘Wheat, maize, barley, oats, 
tatoes 
heat, maize, potatoes, hay, 
tobacco,cheese, butter, bacon, 
hams, hides 
Wheat, maize, barley, millet, 
cheese, 


‘Wheat, maize, barley, oats, 
potatoes, hay, tobacco, fruits 
of all kinds 


Wheat, maize, hay, tobacco, 
and grapes 
Wheat, maize, and hay 
It 1s not, eral} aking 
fcultural district, 


an agricuitu 
there are several vineyards. 


‘Wheat, maize, potatoes, and 
wool 

Woolandhay ... . 

Woo] and fat rtock 

Wheat and maize 


Wheat and maize, but in 
quantities so very small as 
to be of no smpertance, 


Wheat, hay, maize, and pota- 


toes. 
Maize, wheat, a few potatoes, 
and se aall qasatiey of os. 


Demand for Labourers, and description of Labourers 
required 


The demand for labour has been gradually increasing 
since the commencement of 1845, and many people 
would hire men if they could get them The sum 
given to # labouring man does not, by any means, 
indicate the amount really paid by the employer for 
efficient service There 1s abundant employment im 
the district for men who work by the job in the 
bush, chiefly on their own account, as sawyers and 
splitters, and who either sell their produce on the 
spot, or send it to Sydney, consequently, some of 

e best workmen are at work on their own account, 
and most of those employed on farms are in some 
way inefficient, which increases their wages vir- 
tually from 10 to 20 per cent. or more, by reason of 
the labour performed by them being below the 
average quantity or quality The want of labour 
and high wages still operate 1n Inmuiting the culti- 
vation of land We think that vinevards (for which 
the soil 1s, 11 many places, well adapted) would be 

es if oe was re h a = 

ere 18 a great demand for gene icultural 
labourers in this district. er a 

Male and female farm and domestic servants are in 
great demand 

Agricultural labourers and female servants are 1n 
request 


Shepherds, domestic servants, male and female. 


Farm labourers, bullock drivers, stockmen, wheel- 
wnights, splitters, and fencers are m request 


Agnicultural labourers and house servants are in 
request 


A shght reduction has taken place since the arrival 
of immigrants, but the demand for useful labourers 
of the followmg descriptions 18 still ent — 
Males—labourers of all sorts, farm labourers, and 
shepherds Females—house-servants of all work, 


cooks undresses 

Agnicultural, pastoral, and domestic servants are in 
request. 

Domestie servants are much wanted, shepherds and 
labourers are also in request 

The difficulty in obtaining labour 1s great, and 
the amount demanded, as wages, 1s ruinous to the 
proprietors The ation of the past year has 
not at all affected the pnce of labour m this dis- 
tnct Shepherds and farm servants are most m 


uest 
All kinds of country labour are im request. 
Shepherds and watchmen are principally in re- 


quest 

Shepherds, hutkeepers, stockmen, and country me- 
chanics aro in request 

The demand for labour im the district is on the 
imcrease, and hkcly to continue so The descrip- 
tions required are shepherds, stockmen, hutkeepers, 

Th - immigrati ae has fe ercised 

e recent ion not yet ex an 

perceptible mfluence on the rate of wages In this 
district, the demand for labour still exceeds the 
supply to such an extent, as to occasion great loss 
and mconvemence to employers. Shepherds, bul- 
lock-drivers, house servants, labourers of every 
ey abe are in request 

Farm labourers, shepherds, and house servants are 
in request Female servants are much wanted 

There is demand for labour iu the district, to which 
the supply is not equal, and a number of labourers 
of the undermentioned descriphons would find im- 
mediate employment at renunere ratee— 
stock farm labourers, and bullock-drivers; 


en, 
and a few single females as general houso ser- 
vants 
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Demand for Labourers and description of Labourers 
required 





Although wages are about £3 to £4 less, 1t can only 
be effected by great risk in the increase of numbers 
of the flocks, occasional employment of blacks, and 
thus standing out against the exorbitant wages 
asked, waiting any opportunity to replace those 
who will not take any reduction The most urgent 
demand 1s for shepherds 

Shepherds, watchmen, labourers, and mechanics are 
in request 

Shepherds are most wanted, but farm labourers and 
mechanics are also in request 


Shepherds hutkeepers, and stockmen are 1n request 

Great scarcity of shepherds, stockmen farm labourers, 
bullock drivers, and house servants Good house 
servants are not to be obtained 

Many hundreds would find employment Shepherds, 
watchmen, joiners, carpenters, smiths, agricultural 
labourers, and domestic servants of both sexes 

Shepherds, watchmen, fencers, carpenters, black- 
smiths, wheelwnghts, agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, of both sexes are in request 
Many hundreds would find employment 

The demand for labourers, shepherds, and domestic 
servants 1s great, and large numbers would find 
immediate employment 

Stockmen and shepherds are in request 


Pmncipal Agncultural and 
Districts gig etd other Productions of 
mares the District 
NoRTHERN 
Wellingrove ., 330 Wheat, potatoes, and corn 
Armidale 334 Wheat, barley, oats, maize, 
and potatoes 
Tenterfield 334 Wheat, maize, and potatoes 
for local consumption , also, 
wool and tallow for expor 
‘ tation 
Tabulam 380 Maize and potatoes 
Grafton 280 Wool, tallow, maize 
Canning Downs 390 Maize, potatoes, woo], tallow 
Warwick 406 Wool and tallow 
Drayton 409 Maize 
Brisbane 450 The vegetable productions are 
chiefly maize, potatoes, and 
arden stuff, a very little oats 
or hav 
Ipswich 470 Wool and tallow 


GroLocy anp Sort —It would be unreason- 
able to expect connected details concerning 
the geological formation of a country so newly 
discovered, and still so umperfectly known, 
but the valuable labours of Count Strzeleck, 
Sir Thomas Mitchell, Messrs Berry, Jukes, 
and others, have furmshed much interesting 
data, from which the followmg statements 
are derived —The hne of coast throughout 
the terntory of New South Wales, presents 
im general an aspect of bold perpendicular 
chfts of sandstone, lymg m horizontal strata 
These cliffs are occasionally interrupted by 
sandy beaches, behind which the country 1s 
low, or undulating, the ugh land retiring to 
a considerable distance These spaces are 
supposed by Mr Berry to have formed, at no 
very remote period, the entrances of bays 
and arms of the sea, mdeed in many parts 
they are still occupied by sandy beaches, ex- 
tensive salt water lagoons, being separated 
from the ocean only by a bank of sand, 
through which the impetuous waves even 
now occasionally force a passage, as at 
Reid’s Mistake, at Lake Macquarie, near 
Newcastle, and at Lake Alexandrina, at En- 
counter bay As a general remark, the 
country east of the Blue mountains, may be 
said to be of a sandstone formation, and that 
on the west granitic. 

VOL. I. 


Stockmen, shepherds bullock-drivers and hutkeepers 
are the descriptions of labourers in request 


Count Strzelecki, assummg 1t would ap- 
pear, that Australa, or at least some portion 
of 1t, was elevated by volcanic power, sup- 
poses that the mcandescent granitic matter 
was the first to appear, after the breach of 
the sub-marme crust, that 1t was on the 
'gramitic talus that quartz rock and sienite 
forced their way to the surface, and that 
upon the latter rocks serpentine, porphyry, 
and greenstone made their appearance 
Thus about Bathurst, on the Blue mountam 
range, quartz rock overlaps granite, and on the 
Honeysuckle range, porphyry overlaps sienite, 
on Mount Kosciuszko (in the south-west), 
granite 1s seen formmg a base 2,000 feet 
above the sea, upon which sienite and quartz 
rock attain a further elevation of 4,500 feet 
There 1s a want of uniformity im the inclina- 
tion of the uphfted stratified crust, at 
Mount Kosciuszko mica slate, and siliceous, 
and argillaceous slates, are vertzcal, and 
attam the heighth of 3,200 feet At Mane’s 
range, between the mvers Murray and Mur- 
rumbidgee, the upheaved strata are nearly 
honzontal The stratified rocks occupy a 
small zone of New South Wales 

Count Strzelechi observes that New South 
Wales exhibits few records of irruptive 
igneous rocks, and preserves all its crysta!- 

.lme sihceous rocks, »n addition to the mh- 
38 
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cious sedimentary ones, which in thé course of 
ages have accumulated upon its surface. He 
states that the stratified rocks from mica 
slate upwards, reach only to the variegated 
sandstone inclusively, which sandstone is in- 

|! cumbent on the coal deposits; and that the 

‘thickness of these stratified rocks, does not 
exceed 2,200 feet, of which sandstone consti- 
tutes 1,400 feet. The area of the crystalline, 
compared with that of the sedimentary rocks, 
1s estimated as three to one; but in Van 
Diemen’s Island as seven to one. 

This accurate observer states that in New 
South Wales, the area of granite, protogene, 
hyalomicte, quartz rock, siemte, siliceous 
breccia, quartzose porphyry, sihceous slate, 
sandstone, and conglomerate, all contaiming 
above sixty ner cent. of silica, 1s to the area 
of eunte, felspathic porphyry, greenstone, 
and basalt rocks, contaming less than sixty 
per cent , as four to one, but m Van Dhie- 
men’s Land, on the contrary, the area of the 
first division is to that of the second as one 
to three Of the crystalline rocks, granite, 
sienite, and quartz, predominate , the greater 
part of the coast range of mountams, and 
the elevated terraces or steppes, westward 
of those mountains, are composed of granite, 
which is supposed to extend far into the in- 

I : 
tenor of Australa, in masses of mammullary, 
tuberous, globular, or botryoidal forms. In 
‘the country to the north-east of Welhngton 
{ Valley, these granitic masses present a 
resemblance to those graphically 
described by Baron Von Humboldt, in his 
‘account of the Altai regions. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell says that quartzose rock, exhibiting 
a tendency to break into irregular polygons, 
some of the faces being curved, is “‘most 
extensively distributed in the mterior of 
New South Wales.” 

The sandstone strata extend from the sea 
coast to the river Nepean, on the west 
Thronghout this extent of country, the sand- 
stone seems to spread like a level platform, 
and although the surface rises in hills and 
ndges, these seem to consist of a mass of 
clay, the surface of which has been worn into 
inequalities by the action of water. This cir- 
cumstance, to some extent, accounts for the 
singular fact, that in New South Wales, the 
tops of the hills, which retain most of the 
original clay, are generally more fertile than 
the valleys, unless the latter contain alluvial 
deposits; and it is probably owing to a 
, Similar cause, that the valleys are cold and 
bleak, while the tops of the hills are warm 
and verdant. This clay is generally at the 
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surface red, and impregnated with iron; in 
some places, however, it is white and sapo- 
naceous, appearing under the form of pipe- 
clay, containing frequently calcareous stones 
resembhng stalactites, evidently formed by 
aqueous deposition; at the depth of a few 
feet, it generally assumes the appearance of 
schistus, impregnated with sulphate of 
alumina, and sulphate of iron In the ra- 
vines are found coal-ficld schistus, with 
vegetable impressions ; and also argllaceous 
iron ore 

Westward, or beyond the Nepean nmver, 
the sandstone strata are forced upwards, and 
extend from north to south, forming the 
lofty mdge of the Blue mountams; towards 
the north these mountains are stcnle and 
rugged; towards the south, however, the 
sandstone is in many places covered or dis- 
placed by whinstone, which somctimes as- 
sumes the form of common, at other times 
of porphynritic trap In the latter form it 
1s manifested through the well-watered and 
fertile county of Argvle. 

On advancing further to the south and 
west, granite and limestone, both foliated 
and granular, are abundant, perforated in 
all directions with extensive subterraneous 
caverns, exactly similar, both m character 
and stalactite decoration, to those found 
in regions of a similar formation in Europe 
and i America. But both are frequently 
met with in detached quantities in the 
northern and eastern parts of the colony ; 
and a fine limestone formation occurs als to 
the north-westward of Sydney, at the head of 
William’s mver. In some parts of the tern- 
tory (as in Argyle) the hmestone passes into 
a beautiful close-grained marble, as white as 
that of Carrara ; at Shoalhaven 1t 1s jet black, 
traversed by veins of white calcareous spar ; 
between Wellington Valley and Boree there 
are innumerable varieties of finely-vanegated 
marbles, all affording matenals to numerous 
skilful artizans Granular limestone is ex- 
tensively- developed on the Upper and Lower 
Hunter, between Wellington and Mount 
Canoblas; between Cullen-bullen and Wol- 
erowang ; on the Wollondilly, in Westmore- 
land, and on the Shoalhaven river. There 
are varicties of different minerals found in 
various places; Hunter’s river flows for a 
considerable distance over rocks of jasper, 
beautiful agates, opal, and chalcedony ; innu- 
merable petnfactions are, moreover, found 
on its b , . 

Near the burning mountain of Wingen, 
amorphous specimens of cornelian, white, 
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pinkish, and blue, have been found; also 
angular fragments of mbbon and fortification 
agates, and balls of agate, some of them 
filed with crystals, varymg from the size of 
a pea to that of a hen’s egg; and others of a 
blueish-white and clouded colour, having 
spots of white dispersed throughout them. 
Several of the agates collected from Mount 
Wingen had their surfaces crested over with 
iron; some of those found at Mount Agate 
were crested with native copper, while others 
from the same locahty presented a most 
beautiful auriferous appearance. 

As it is desirable to throw every possible 
light on the geology of this interesting coun- 
try, I give the followmg observations made 
by Mr. Allan Cunningham, concerning the 
strata seen to the north and east. 

At the Wmgen or burning mountain, the 
summit of the south-eastern side of the 
dividing range consists of greenstone slate, 
and the base of a quartzose conglomerate 
the low hills, which form the eastern side of 
Liverpool plains, consist of a similar con- 
glomerate. while the hills to the north of 
the plams are composed of a very finely- 
grained gramite. Between the latitudes of 31° 
and 30°, the country gradually ascends from 
the level of the Liverpool plains, or 840 
feet, to nearly 2,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and presents a broken irregu- 
lar surface, often traversed by low mdges of 
clay slate. To the north of 30° lat. the base 
of the mdges by which Stoddart’s valley is 
bounded, consists of serpentine, their flanks 
and summit of hornstone, and the hills at the 
head of the valley, of clay slate In the bed 
of Peel’s mver, which crosses the northern 
extremity of the valley, a thin honzontal bed 
of calcareous sandstone was noticed, between 
strata of indurated clay or shale. The country 
for fifty miles to the north of Peel’s river 
exhibits a moderately undulating surface, 
covered in some parts with fragments of 
cellular trap; and the mnlls which bound 
the route on the westward, as far as the 
parallel of 29° 10’, consist of a reddish coarse- 
grained sandstone, in nearly horizontal strata. 
Beyond this pomt, towards the north-east, 
and a little to the north of 29° S. lat., the 
banks of Mogo creek were found to be com- 
posed of a coarse fmable sandstone. Pursu- 
ing the same direction, the country for forty 
miles presented a rugged surface, and the 
prevailing rocks were sandstone and clay 
slate; but occasionally, the tops of the hulls 
formed low terraces, composed of a quartzose 
conglomerate. In the bed of a creek in 
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28° 26’ S. lat., and in the meridian of Para- 
matta (151° E. long.), a hard slaty rock was 
noticed; and the country beyond it was 
found to be composed, where it could be ex- 
amined mm the dry water-courses, of flinty 
date. In 28° 13’ S. lat, a fertile district 
commences, extending for eighteen mules, or 
to the foot of the dividmg range, in the 
parallel of 28°. At the base of these moun- 
alps, were procured specimens of basalt con- 
taining olivme: at the height of 1,877 feet 
above the level of the sea, the rock consisted 
of amygdaloid; and the extreme summit, 
4,100 feet above Moreton bay, of a brick- 
red cellular trap, the cells having an elon- 
gated form and parallel position. 

In 29° S lat., a deep gorgeis composed of 
clayslate, and traversed by a rapid stream, 
m the bed of which were noticed large 
boulders of the grey granite. During the 
next forty miles, the only rocks noticed were 
reddish granite, and fragments of basalt. In 
29° 26’ S lat, large masses of a fine 
quartzose conglomerate occurred, and they 
were afterwards found to be very generally 
scattered over the adjacent country. The 
boundary hills of Wilmot Valley aré stated 
to be a fine-gramed gray granite ; and those 
which form the head of 1t, in 30° 11’ S Iat., 
of brownish porphyry, contaming grams of 
quartz. 

The geology of the country farther north, 
1s equally stmking. The western shores of 
Moreton bay, from the entrance of Pumice- 
stone river, to Red Chiff poimt, are faced by 
a reef of considerable breadth, which at low 
water, 1s stated by Mr. Cunningham to ex- 
Inbit a ledge of chalcedony. Pumice-stone 
has been found on different parts of the east 
coast of Australia. 

In tracing the Brisbane niver, which fails 
mto Moreton bay, the first rock observed 
was talc slate or chlorite; and opposite the 
settlement, sixteen miles from the mouth of 
the river, 1s a quarry of pinkish claystone 
porphyry, used for building. In the ravines 
further up serpentine occurs, traversed by 
veins of asbestos and magnetic iron. Sixty 
miles from Moreton bay, ledges of horn 
stone crop out m the banks; and in the 
same part of the mver, a considerable seam 
of coal appears m its channel. A portion of 
the stem of a fossil plant, presenting “ con- 
centric fibrous bands, and a longitudimal 
fohated structure at mght angles to the 
bands,” was found m the vicmity of the 
seam of coal. At “the Limestone station,” 
on Bremer River, which falls into the Bns- 
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bane, were procured a series of specimens, 
which consisted of yellowish hornstone; in- 
durated white marl, resembling some of the 
harder varieties of chalk, and contaming im- 
mense masses of black flint; blueish-grey 
chalcedony passing mto chert ; and a gritty 
yellowish limestone. <A bed of coal has hke- 
wise been noticed in the Bremer, and traced 
from it to the Bnsbane. To the south of 
the hmestone station is a remarkable hill, 
consisting of trap, called Mount Forbes, and 
fifty miles to the south of the penal settle- 
ment on the Brisbane, 1s the Birman range, 
from which were obtained specimens of com- 
pact quartz rock; and from Mount Lindsay, 
likewise south of the Brisbane, specimens of 
te. 

The strata in the cliffs, contaming the 
Newcastle coal basin, are stated to be,— 
coal (the lowest of the deposit), three fect ; 
greenish sandstone, fifty , coal, three ; green- 
ish sandstone with blue veins, twenty-five , 
coal, five, clay rock (grevish\), and shale 
(blueish), with various impressions, forty- 
three; coal, five, cherts, gmtstones, with 
angular fragments of flit intermixed with 
thin veins of coal, fourteen, coal three, 
conglomerate (the uppermost of the deposit), 
twenty-three , total 20t feet 

The osseous breccia found m the caves at 
Wellington Valley, have been adverted to in 
the general view of Australia, at pages 398-9 
Their structure appears to indicate that 
New South Wales has passed through periods 
of terrestrial revolution precisely similar to 
those experienced in other parts of the 
world. The bones found in the caves attest 
the former existence of animals of whom 
we have no other record, and also of several 
similar in species to those now known, but 
of gigantic size. Immense beds of sca- 
shells are found at various elevations above 
the sea; m some places on the tops of 
hills, m others imbedded im _ sandstone. 
Close to the banks of Hunter’s river, layers 
of shells have been found of unexplored 
depth, and have long been used by the 
inhabitants in the manufacture of lime. 
Some of the valleys, such as Dart Brook and 
Lake George, possess imperfectly fossilised 
fragments of trees. Elevated beaches in 
honzontal beds and at various heights are 
di d at wide intervals along the coast. 
At Lake King (Gipp’s Land) they are seventy 
feet above the sea, composed of an indurated 
reddish clay and calcareous paste, contaming 
ostrea and anomia, and different from the 
existing species, which latter are found on 
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the elevated beaches between Cape Liptrass 
and Portland bay. Basalt and its varieties 
occur at Port Stephens, the Upper and 
Lower Hunter, and other places. The con- 
clusions at which count Strzelecki armved, 
after a semes of exammations of the coast 
lne of mountains in Eastern Austraha, are 
—that the chain was upheaved dunng four 
distinct epochs, to a height varying from 
1,000 to 6,500 feet above the sea level; that 
the upheaving force, amsing from volcanic 
action, was exerted with different degrees of 
intensity, as shown by the varying heights of 
the peaks, but that 1t was uniform in direc- 
tion, ranging from north-east to south-west ; 
that the hthological character of this chain, 
and of the spurs which belong to 1t, 1s chefly 
due to the presence of crystalline rocks, 
and that the irruption of gramte, sienite, 
hyalomicte, and protogene, took place at 
the beginning of the first epoch; that of 
quartz and porphynies during the two first 
epochs, and that of basalt and its varneties 
dunng the last two, the irruption of green- 


stone continuing during the whole four. | 


From this hthological character, and from 
the geological phenomena found grouped 
along its course, this mountain range may be 
considered as the Australian eastern axis of 
perturbation. 

The Crystalline and Unstratified Rocks, 
mentioned by Strzelecki, as belonging to the 
first epoch, are gramte proper, porphyritic 
granite, glandular gramte, protogene, sicnite, 
hyalomicte, quartz rock, serpentine, and 
eunte; the stratefied or sedimentary rochs, 
are mica slate or schist, silicious slate and 
argilite. The descmptions by which these 
several rocks may be known, are stated by 
the distinguished geologist to whom I am so 
largely indebted in this section. 

Granite Proper.—Composed of equal pro- 
portions of quartz, felspar, and mica; struc- 
ture granular, dissemination of ingredients 
regular, colour reddish-grey. Glandular 
granite, oval-shaped masses of granular 
mica, tabular quartz, and tabular felspar, 
irregularly imterspersed through a quartzose 
paste. Porphyrilic granite, quartz, and mica, 
with large oblong and irregular crystals of 
felspar, confusedly imbedded in the masses. 
Protogene, a confused crystallization of talc, 
felspar, and quartz, marked by an unequal 
distribution of ingredients, and by the 
entire exclusion of mica. Colour greenish- 


white, sometimes inchning to red. Hyalo-' 


micte, a homogeneous, milky, or smoky-look- 
ing quartz rock, with an admixture of white 


’ 
i 
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mica, to the entire exclusion of felspar. 
Stenite, a granular and massy structure, in- 
variably composed of a vitreous and trans- 
lucent quartz, and of hornblende, which 1s 
prismatic and of a dark blue green, at 
times imtersected by veins of sulphuret of 
iron, by which the already beautiful appear- 
ance of the rock becomes yet more resplen- 
dent; the presence of sienite always indi- 
cates the proximity of granite. Quartz, in 
New South Wales, of a whitish or some- 
what milky colour, sometimes found trans- 
lucent and perfectly homogeneous. Eure, 
composed entirely of felspar, laminated or 
grained ; colour, a pale yellowish-red, in- 
ferior 1n hardness to quartz, adheres to the 
tongue, and exhales an argillaceous odour. 
Serpentine, colour sometimes emerald, some- 
times leek-green, but never uniform through- 
out; externally it often shines with a resin- 
ous lustre, at the edges it is translucent ; 
solid, semi-hard and brittle, fracture earthy, 
uneven, sometimes lamimated, fragments 
irregular and splintery, feels unctuous, it 1s 
traversed by short, curved, and narrow veins 
of a white silky amianthus, the fibres of 
which are perpendicular to the direction of 
the vein 

Mica, or Slate Schist —According to the 
varying proportions and the difference of 
colour of quartz and mica, which, combined, 
form mica slate, the shades are green, white, 
red, blue, brown, and yellow; structure 
laminated. Szleceous slate, usually grey, 
sometimes white, reddish, or yellowish, tra- 
versed by numerous veins of quartz, looks 
greasy, and 1s tough. Argzllte, a greyish- 
black, with a bnght silky lustre, substance 
opaque, with a smooth surface, structure 
fohated; adheres to the tongue, and yields 
a strong argillaceous odour: fragments tabu- 
lar, thm, shining, and friable. 

Mount P. P King, whose summit 1s 2,646 
feet above the sea (see page 393), 1s descnbed 
by Mitchell as having at its base, and on its 
sides, mn large masses, the very compact 
felspathic rock which characterises the valley 
of the Darling ‘This, he adds, has been 
considered a very fine-gramed sandstone ; 
but it 1s evidently an altered rock. Here, m 
contact with trap, it possessed the same 
tendency to break into irregular polygons, 
some of the faces of which were curved ; one 
mass having been so tossed up, that its lower 
side lay uppermost, inchned at an angle 
of about 60°. That this is a hypogene 
rock, sometimes i contact with granite 
as well as with trap, is evident at Oxley’s 
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Table Land, and other places. 
Australia.) 

In New South Wales, as in other coun- 
tnies, the rock which forms the basis of the 
soil may be known from the trees or her- 
bage growing thereon. Thus a dwarfish 
eucalypti, with glaucus-looking leaves, grow- 
ing mostly in scrub, imdicates a sand- 
stone formation, while open grassy park-hke 
tracts thinly interspersed with lofty euca- 
lypti, characterise the secondary ranges of 
granite and porphyry. The hmestone for- 
mation has on its superimcumbent soil trees 
of lofty growth and large size. These 
marked features will account for the idea 
expressed by Captain Sturt, that the Aus- 
trahan trees seemed gregarious. In general 
the covering of sandstone is the common 
Austrahan clay, but over whinstone it 1s in- 
vaniably a hght black mould. 

Of the productiveness of the Austrahan 
soils, there cannot be adoubt. Many farms 
have been annually cropped for twenty years 
without manuring; the eucalypti trees by 
shedding thew bark, annually furmish an 
ample supply of alkales to the soul, which 
has a degree of softness, coherence, and 
porosity, common to all virgm soils; a low 
specific gravity, and a proportion of organic 
to organic matter, amounting to a third, 
and in some mstances to a half of the whole 
quantity. The numerous places where car- 
bonic acid gas escapes through the fissures 
of the earth in New South Wales, cause 
many of the nvers, particularly near their 
source, to be impregnated with this acid, 
and they are also charged with mineral 
salts. In frequent instances the waters of 
the colony pass through calcareous rocks, 
and carry with them dissolved lime, they 
are therefore very valuable for irngation, 
which may be most extensively and usefully 
practised in Australha. Any one who has 
visited Malta, and seen the rich crops pro- 
duced on an apparent barren sandstone for- 
mation, by irrigation, will recogmse the 
great benefit which New South Wales 
would derive from pursuing the same 
course. 

Mr. J. Pattison, a resident of twelve years’ 
experience in New South Wales, and the 
author of a recent brochure on its resources 
and capabihties, says the country 1s capable 
of sustammg many millons of people by 
its agricultural products ; for “ there 1s abun- 
dance of land of the mechest description.” 
Speaking of the quahties of the soul, he 

:-——-“ The produce, under a good sys- 
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tem of husbandry, is enormous, and would 
stagger the credibility of those who have 
not been eye-witnesses. The late Dr. Wilson, 
R.N., obtamed, at his estate in the county 
of Murray, eighty-five bushels of wheat per 
acre; and at Narren Gallen, near Yass, on 
the estate of Cavan, I have seen 700 bushels 
reaped from a field of fourteen acres, or 
equal to fifty bushels per acre.” * 

Count Strzelecki, after a mmmute and care- 
ful analysis of the soils of New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Land, extending over 
forty soils in quality, furnishes the following 
as the mean of his investigations :— 





Highest | Lowest 


Quality of Soals productive ‘productave 
power power 
PHYSICAL CHARACTER *— 
Absorption of solar rays . +134 +1421 
Emission of heat ... . —26 —§6§1 
Capacity for moisture . +80 +36 
Specific gravity : 18 2.04 
CHEMICAL CHARACTER — 
Soluble portions of 100 parts 30 23 8 53 
Proximate constituents in 100 
arts 
Vegetable and animal matter 14 70 5 50 
Water 5.6 #6) al wos 788 371 
Sihea 64 32 69 99 
Alumina : 9 82 10 02 
Peroxide of iron . 318 448 
Carbonate of hme 474 4.12 
Sulphate of lime . 2 33 008 
Potash and soda. . 074 0 56 
Chlorides . . . . traces of traces of 
Magnesia ee eee 0 82 Q 87 
Metallic sulphurets and oxides 0 63 _ 
LOSS ogo a o 0.84 067 


The mferences which the analyser draws 
from these facts are— 

1. That both the fertile and the sterile 
soils absorb on an average nearly the same 
amount of solar heat; but the fertile soil 
emits, through terrestrial radiation, an 
amount of heat two-thirds less than that 
yielded by the sterile soil. 

2. The fertile sol absorbs more than 
double the quantity of moisture absorbed by 
the sterile soil. 

3. The solubility of both soils in hydro- 
hioric acid is not equal; the fertile soil in 
100 parts containing 30 parts of soluble, the 
sterile soil but eight. 

4, The fertile soil possesses nearly three 
times as much of vegetable and animal mat- 
ter as the sterile soil. 

5. The mineral constituents of each kind 

* New South Wales; its past, present, and future 
Conditwn :; with Notes upon its rees and Capa- 
Initues. London, published by Johnson and Hunter, 
1849—>p. 90. 


of soil considered apart from the vegetable 
matter, the hygrometric water, and the loss 
in the analysis, and expressed in their atomic 
weight, are in the— 


High productive ‘Souls. 


Mineral Constituents Parts. Atomic |Proportion 
weight in Nos 
Silica -| 70938 — 0 122 30 
Alumina . 12 84 = 0.020 5 
Peroxide of iron. 415= 0.004 1 
Carbonate of hme . 6 25 = 0 020 5 
Sulphate of hme 3.04 == | 0007 1 
Potash and Soda 095 —_ — 
Magnesia. . . 1.00 —_ — 
Metallic oxides . 0 87 — —_— 
Low productive Soils. 
Mineral Constituents Parts Atomic Proportion 
weight in Nos 

Sihea . . 7770 0 132 26 
Alumina f 1111 0.017 3 
Peroxide of iron 4 94 0 005 1 
Carbonate of lime 457 0014 2 
Sulphate of hme 0 08 — 
Potash and soda 0 56 — 
Magnesia . 0 87 


Metallic oxides 


Thus 1t will be perceived that the fertile 
soils differ from the sterile, not only m the 
number of constituents, but in the propor- 
tion in which they are found to be combined. 
The productive quality of soils is influenced 
by the amount of absorption and emission of 
solar heat; when the proportion of absorp- 
tion to emission Is 5.76 1, 1t1s highly favour- 
able to agriculture; whenever it 13 2.35 1, 
it 1s highly mjunous. The extent of capacity 
of absorbing muisture 1s of course an im- 
portant element in the successful prosecution 
of husbandry. The more or less soluble 
constituents determines the productive power 
of soils ; as respects Australia, those that have 
thirty per cent. of soluble matter are best 
adapted | for the former; those whch have 
only eight are the least. The amount of 
vegetable matter in a soil appears to regulate 
the proportionate power of absorbing and of 
emitting heat, and of absorbing and of re- 
taining atmospheric moisture. The impor- 
tance of manuring, or, in other words, of 
feeding soils with the vegetable and other 
ingredients necessary for the food of plants, 
is therefore obvious; and some Australian 
cultivators now find their lands, after twenty 
years’ successive cropping, without food or 
rest, reduced to the exhausted condition of 
an overworked animal, deprived of its suste- 
nance und sleep. 
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The average production of wheat in Aus-|beneath the surface, lying in a horizontal 


traha, on good soils, 1s from twenty to thirty 
bushels per acre, weighing from sixty to 
sixty-five pounds the bushel; in some dis- 
tricts forty and even fifty bushels have been 
obtained from an acre of land. Maize yields 
forty to seventy bushels nett, according to 
the quality of the soil, and the carefulness of 
the culture. The potato gives two crops in 
the year, and green peas are gathered in 
winter as well as in summer. 

Mineratocy.—New South Wales abounds 
with mineralogical treasures; gold, copper, 
and steel have been found, but the most 
useful discovery yet made 1s coal, which ex- 
ists m several districts, but especially in the 
country south of Hunter’s river, which 1s 
an extensive coal-field, and where, as previ- 
ously stated, the sea cliffs present a most 
interesting section of this stratum. The 
seams of coal are distinctly visible on the 
abrupt face of the cliffs, forming the south 
headland of the harbour of Newcastle, and 
may be traced for nine miles, when they 
abruptly terminate, suddenly bending down- 
wards, and sinking below the level of the 
sea From this place a long sandy beach 
and low land extend to the entrance of Lake 
Macquarie (Reid’s Mistake), the south head 
of which rises nto high chffs, in which the 
coal strata again present themselves. Be- 
tween the coal beds are strata of sandstone, 
and beds of clay slate, with vegetable im- 
pressions—sometimes, but more rarely, in- 
durated claystone. Embedded in these 
strata, there 1s abundance of argillaceous 
iron ore; this is occasionally cellular and m 
layers, but for the most part 1t appears in 
the form of petrifactions of trees and 
branches, irregularly dispersed. The coal 
1s decidedly of vegetable origin, the fibre of 
the wood being often quite distinct, while 
the vegetable impressions im the clay slate, 
under and over the coal, are smgularly beau- 
tiful ; some of these subterraneous plants ap- 
pear to have been in full flower, so that a 
skilful botamst might ascertain even their 
species; and Mr. Berry thought he could 
distinctly ascertain the leaf of the lamia 
spiralis. 

About three miles along the south coast 
of Newcastle, in an upright position at 
high-water mark, under the chff and be- 
neath a bed of coal, there was recently found 
the butt of a petnfied tree, which, on bemg 
broken, presented a deep black appearance, 
as if passing into jet; and on the top of the 
chiff at Newcastle, embedded at about a foot 


‘position, and nearly at mght angles to the 


strata of the chff, the trunk of another tree 
was found, finely gramed, both specimens 
being traversed by thin ves of chalcedony. 
In the alternating strata of the coal, which 
runs generally m three parallel honzontal 
beds, are found nodules of clay, 1ronstone, 
and trunks and stems of arundinaceous 
plants in ironstone; in one place a narrow 
bed of ironstone, bearmg impressions of 
leaves, 1s remarkable; while thin lammez of 
the same mineral, the surface of which 1s 
traversed by square and variously shaped 
sections of the same, are seen on seve 
parts of the shore, both m the face of the 
cliff parallel with the beds of coal, and ex- 
tending into the sea, forming the strand at 
low water. Nor are these indications con- 
fined to the district of the sea-shore at New- 
castle; thin beds of coal and iron may be 
seen along the banks of the Paramatta river, 
and i other places. Coal abounds in the 
vicinity of the burning Mount Wingen, and 
near the Kingdon cham of ponds, also at 
Moreton Bay. 

The Newcastle (New South Wales) coal, 
analysed by count Strzelecki, gave—(one 
description) —charcoal, 62.8 ; bitumen, 25.2 ; 
earthy matter, 252. One pound of coal 
yielded one foot 1.806 cubic inches of 1llum1- 
nating unpurified gas. The gaseous mixture 
contamed mm 100 volumes, was—sulphuretted | 
hydrogen, 10; carbonic acid, 10; olefiant 
gas, 17; carburetted hydrogen, 11, other 
inflammable gas, 52. Every 100 parts in 
weight, yielded—coke, 71.2; coal tar and 
ammomacal lhquor, 15.6; ultimate elements, | 
deducting the earthy matter, carbon, 70.5; 
hydrogen, 20.4; mitrogen, 9.1. This coal 
burns easily, with a reddish flame, swells and 
agglutinates. It is of a black colour, even 
fracture, foliated structure, soft, and brittle ; 
specific gravity, 1.31. The qualty of this 
coal 1s about equal to the Enghsh Newcastle , 
coal, it 1s now being extensively raised by the 
Australian Agricultural Company, who have 
a lease of the mmes. A seam has been 
recently found ten feet thick, and there are, 
probably, other large outcrops of coal in the 
adjacent districts. 

Copper ore of very nch quality, is found 
im great abundance, in the districts of Wel- 
lington the beds of ore are supposed to| 
extend for mies in every direction, and 
according to the Hawkesbury Courter, “a, 
high hill in the neighbourhood presents mdi- 
cations of bemg a solid mass of metal.” The 
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Molong Mining Company are raising large 
quantities of ore for shipment to England ; 
there 1s a rich vein of copper near Bathurst. 

fron abounds in various parts of the 
colony, and most of the smaller streams are 
unpregnated with iron A few miles north 
by west of Mount Wingen, are stumps 
of trees standing upnght in the ground, 
apparently petrified, and strongly impreg- 
nated with iron. 

It has been before stated, that in the 
neighbourhood of Camden, a mine has been 
opened where sfee/, accordmg to Mr. Pat- 
tison, “is dug from the earth with httle 
boring and of endless extent” He adds, 
that he saw a very handsome knife, made 
from the metal which had been worked with- 
out any overground preparation, by a Sydney 
cutler, as a present for the governor, Sir 
Charles Fitzroy ; the handle being of native 
tortoiseshell, with a plate of native gold 

Gold, most probably, exists in large quan- 
tines. Sur Thomas Mitchell, durng his 
recent visit to England, showed me beautiful 
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August are generally considered the rainy 
months. The average temperature of spring 
is 65° 5’, of summer 72°, of autumn 66°, and 
of winter 55°. The barometrical pressure is 
about 29.94319 inches, and the average of 
the thermometer 64° Fahr. In Sydney, the 
thermometer 1s rarely below 40°; in Para- 
matta, it is frequently down to 27° in winter; 
and in my garden at Paramatta I have on a 
winter morning eaten frozen milk beneath 
an orange tree, from which I gathered the 
ripe and mpening fruit. Indeed, there 1s 
every variety of climate; by proceeding to 
the Blue mountains a cold winter may be 
enjoyed, or at Moreton Bay a warm one. 
Of course, as the land mses above the level 
of the ocean, a difference of temperature 1s 
felt, the winter at Bathurst, where the 
luxury of snow is mm its season enjoyed, 
being much colder than on the sea shore. 
Of the peculiarly salubnous chmate of 


' Austraha I can gratefully bear record, hav- 


specumens of gold embedded in white quartz, ' 


and stated that it was also obtamable im 
grains or pieces of considerable extept He 
discovered the gold region while explonng 
the imtenor, and observed, that he was 
unwilling to notify the region, lest the colo- 
nists should leave their flocks and herds to 
go in search of gold. Many years since, that 
distinguished geologist, Sir Rodenck Mur- 


chison predicted that gold would be exten- | 


sively found im Australia, by reason of its 
geological formation, and the latitudinal 
direction of its mountain range; for it 1s a 
singular fact, that the gold districts yet dis- 
covered are in mountains, with a latitudmal 
rather than a meridianal direction ; to which 
it may be added, that the perturbing subter- 
ranean forces of the earth, as manifested in the 
Rocky mountuins, the Andes, the Himalaya, 
or from Kamtskatka to Borneo, have a 
general axis from north to south 
Curmate.—The seasons of New South 
Wales are the opposite of those of England, 
January being the middle of summer, and 
July of winter. The summer extends from 
the first of November to the first of March ; 
the spnng and autumn are bref, but well 
defined ; the winter of a bracing coolness, 
with occasional frosts at Sydney, and snow 
in the mtenor. The spring months are 
September, October, and November; the 
summer, December, January, and February; 
autumn, March, Apnl, and May; winter, 
June, July, and August. 


| 


ing proceeded to Van Diemen’s Island and 
New South Wales, from the east coast of 
Afnca, while suffering from a severe fever, 
acquired while exploring the mvers and 
country adjacent to Mozambique; and ina 
few months the fever and its distressing con- 
sequences entirely disappeared. The air 1s 
remarkably elastic; old persons arriving 1n 
the Austrahan colonies from Europe, find 
much of the Inlanty of vouth restored to 
them. Not more than five or six sick per- 
sons will be found im a community of twelve 
or fifteen hundred ; at some of the military 
stations seven years have elapsed without 
the loss of a man; several colonists are stated 
to be upwards of 100 vears of age; I saw 
one woman who was said to be 125 years of 
age ; and the singularly horny texture of her 
skin seemed to confirm the almost incredible 
statement, yet she went about her daily 
work at a road-side mn In New South 
Wales, during summer, I frequently slept m 
the open air, without the shghtest mjurious 
consequences ; and during the expeditions of 
Mitchell, Sturt, Le:chardt, Eyre, and other 
explorers, they hved for months without any 
other canopy than the clear blue Austrahan 
sky; and notwithstanding scanty and imnu- 
tritions or saline food, they enjoyed wonder- 
fully good health, such as they could not 
probably have maintained under similar cir- 
cumstances in any part of the world. It is 
said to be owing to the fineness of the climate 
that dogs do not go mad in Austraha, that 
horses seldom or never known to kick, 


March, April, and , that herds of wild cattle have a degree of 
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tameness unknown on the Pampas of South The following table exhibits the range 
America, and that the descendants of Euro- of the barometer and thermometer for 
peans are remarkable for an equanimity of each month in the year, the state of the 
temper, which is probably partly attributable hygrometer, and the prevailing winds, and 
to the salubrity of the climate. weather at Sydney :— 





Barometer, 62 feet 


above the sea Hygrometer 


adiator Thermometer. Weather 




















Months. Winds. Days D Stormy 
Maximum |Minimum.| Max | Min | Max | Mim | Max | Med; Min Fine Epil Stormy |Cloudy Pe 
oudy 
Jan. .{| 30300 | 29430 68 9 |101 | 63 | 91 | 753; 60 |SSE| 15 4 12 — - 
Feb .{| 830300 | 29680 75 35 94 | 48 | 90 | 74) 58 JES E| 20 4 5 — — 
March; 30490 | 29580 74 10 83 | 42 | 83 | 713] 60 E 19 | 10 2 —_— — 
April. | 30458 | 27772 78 40 87 | 53 | 838 | 70 | 57 | W 21 6; — 3 —_ 
May .| 30442 | 29602 79 26 66 | 35 | 73 | 613] 50 | W. | 23 3 — ) — 
June .| 30350 | 29290 78 25 67 | 32 | 62 | 52 | 42 | Sw.| 20 1 — 9 — 
July .{| 30315 | 29840 76 27 59 | 26 | 60 | 54 | 48 | S.wW {| 17 8 5 — 1 
Aug .| 30248 | 29488 78 29 67 | 31 | 66 | 55 | 44 | SW./| 14 9 7 — 1 
Sept..} 30380 | 29520 79 18 83 | 34 | 67 | 4941 42 | NE | 20 | — 8 — 2 
Oct. .| 30200 | 29 300 80 20 86 | 42 | 82 | 693) 57 | NE } 21 3 5 — 2 
Nov. .]| 30220 | 29860 76 10 84 | 51 | 91 | 74] 57 [E&W| 31}; — | — _— — 
Dec. .| 30110 | 29530 72 30 96 | 59 | 87 | 75 | 63 | NE. | 20 | — 10 — 1 
Year 30.490 | 29 290 80 9 /101 | 26} 91 | — | 28 — |241 | 48 54 17 7 


According to a meteorological register Sydney (Port Jackson) may be compared 
kept for five years, at the south head of Port with a port to the northward and another to 
Jackson, a naked sandstone cliff, exposed the southward, thus— 
to high calorific effects from solar radiation, 


: Port Port Port 
the exireme range of the barometer was bo aioe Macquane,| Jackson, | Phillip, 
1.140 inch, and its mean range 1.0594 inch, 8 Lat 31°25 |Lat 33°51 |Let 38° 18’ 


or, in round numbers, about one inch to one- 5 
sixteenth. The same general law which “4, 


Maximum 88 3 819 90 6 
influences the barometer in Europe, operates Munimum . 618 590 488 
in Austraha; the mercury mses with the Fluctuation . 26 5 299 418 
polar and falls with the equatonal wind; z.e, | Mean .- 750 739 69 4 
in Europe a northerly wind would cause an i i ae 753 133 69 8 
elevation of the barometer; m Australia a Minmum. . .| 468 453 36 9 
southerly wind produces the same effect, m =‘ Fluctuation . 28 5 28 0 32 9 


both hemispheres an equatorial wmd would Mean... .; 61.0 59.3 53 3 
cause a fall. 


Annual Mean : 68 0 66 6 613 

The annual mean of the external shade of Aynual Fluctuation! 275 98 2 373 
the barometer at the same place, was— Warmest Month Nov Nov. Nov. 
—_————_——_—_———_ Coldest Month .| August | July July 


neces | eee | remanent | pn s | er ne 


For the year. | 63.186) 64 656| 62 72 | 62°73 | 6149 The registers from which the above are 
Apnl .°. . {6723 |6766 | 61.46 |6362 {6031 taken were kept for the three years ending 
October . . | 68.16 | 62.76 | 6347 | 61.07 {61.12 with 1842. It will be observed that the 


Sirians, od cee = ‘166 soot ey baul Gaval Inghest annual fluctuation of the three sta- 


tions 1s at Port Phillip, viz, 37.3; but at 

Winter . . | — | — 1|57 055/57 473] 56 24 hae eens 3 

wes Rreeninr, Cemerecan CARN WACINR Gry Sadie Quebec it is, 59; at St. Petersburgh, 57; 
Difference. — — | 11.3835} 10 514/10.486 at New York, 55; Buda, 44; at Warsaw, 

43.2; at Philadelphia, 43.3; at Vienna, 43 ; 
Aote —April -autumn , ? 5) 3 5 

is sa Si Sb acne se a Copenhagen and Zunch, 38.9, Mahalan, 
38.4. 

Annual Mean Temperature at Port Jackson = ‘Tn the southern hemisphere snow is per- 
Years Summer Winter. Difference. petual at 6,000 feet above the sea, in Europe 
1842 68.390 57 055 1355. 2t 10,000 feet. This may be partly attn- 
1843 67.987 57.473 ager buted to the great extent of ocean in the 
1844 66.731 56.245 | * 10.486 south, and the absence of any intervening 
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land between the south pole and Austraha, 
whereby there is at least a difference of five 
degrees of latitude in regard to temperature. 
Considerable allowance must also be made 
for the direction, intensity, and thermome- 
trical condition of different currents of air. 
Thus, in ascending Mount Kosciuszko, in 
the Austrahan Alps, Count Strzeleck: found 
the stratum of air at 3,000 feet much colder 
than that at the elevation of 6,500 feet. So 
also at Mount Roa (Sandwich Islands) three 
different currents were noted, one at Byron's 
bay, light from the S.E., temperature 86°; 
one at an elevation of 4,000 feet, strong 
from the westward, temperature 55°; and 
one at 6,000 feet, bmsk N.W., temperature 
67° <A hal storm on Ben Lomond in Van 
Diemen’s Land was observed to onginate im 
a stratum of air far below the pomt of con- 
gelation, and moving between an elevation 
of 800 and 5,000 feet, 2 e., between Ben 
Lomond, in a temperature of 56°, and the 
Vale of Avoca, 4,200 feet lower down in 80°. 
This storm was succeeded by a polar wind. 
At the Cordilleras in Clunh snow has been 
found melting at 15,000 feet elevation, while 
it was unaltered at 10,000 feet. So also 
rain sometimes falls im Austraha when the 
temperature near the earth 1s below the 
freezing point. My own theory of thesc 
phenomena is that heat 1s produced by the 
electriaty emanating from the sun, and the 
magnetism contained in the earth being 
brought into contact; the sun itself bemg 
not a body of fire, but an evolver of the 
electric flud, which on being poured perpen- 
dicularly on the earth, elicits terrestnal 
magnetism, and heat 1s the product. Hence, 
at a certain distance from the earth, even 
within the torrid zone, there is no caloric, 
but a region of perpetual snow, as intensely 
cold as at the arctic circle, where also the 
rays of the sun fall only obliquely, and not 
direct. 

It 1s probably this constant evolvement of 
beat from the surface of the earth, which 
causes the unceasing oscillations of the at- 
mospbenie currents, not only affected by the 
increasing or decreasing declination of the 
sun, but also by a different cause, t.e., an 
upper current of cold air, descending to one 
of warmer temperature nearer to the earth, 
it displaces, and is in its turn displaced when 
the oxygemzed or electric matter with which 
it was charged has been expended in the 
support of animal and vegetable life. 

Rain.—The quantity which falls in Aus- 
tralia is considerable; the following shows 


GREAT QUANTITY OF RAIN IN AUSTRALIa. 


the total quantities registered as fallen, with 
the respective number of days, at South 
Head, Port Jackson, 240 feet above the 
mean tide level :— 






Number of 








Number of 
bs : Inches ‘Days. 
1840 (9 months) 49 65 108 
184. we 76 31 142 
1842 48 32 137 
1843 62 78 168 
1844 70.67 157 
Total . . 307.73 712 


out of, and comprehending a period of four 
years and nine months = 1,736 days. 

Two extraordinary falls of rain have 
occurred during this penod, viz., one of 
20.12 imches, on 29th April, 1841, durmg 
heavy squalls from E.N.E.—E.S E.; the 
other, 20.41 inches, on 15th Octobcr, 18-44, 
wind between S.E. and S.W. 

Strzelecki gives the annexed return for 
New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Island, 
which includes 8,730 days of observation, 
brought to the term of averages for every 














season at each station :— 
Annual] Average 
Station Winter | Quan- | number 
taty jof mches 
New South Wales > 
Port Macquarie 2510] 62 68 ’ 
Port Jackson . 28 00} 5242'; 48 60 
Port Philhp . 1747} 30 72 j 
Van Diemen’s Island: 
Woolnorth 29.07} 43 75 
Circular Head 2411} 3542/7 41 28 
Port Arthur . 17.75} 44 69 








Rain sometimes pours down m continuous 
torrents m Australha; one fall, dumng 
twenty-four hours, at Port Jackson, amounted 
to twenty-five inches. Mitchell, Sturt, and 
other explorers found marks of extraordi- 
nary floods in the Nammoy and other rivers ; 
ten to fifteen feet above the ordinary level 
of a river is not an unusual height during 
a season of rain. The above record of rain 
annually falling, will dissipate a prevailing 
idea that but little moisture exists in Aus- 
tralia; the average annual fall in London, 
is 22.19 inches, in New South Wales, 48 
inches; in Van Diemen’s Island, 41 inches 
per annum. 

It must, however, be admitted, that with 
a comparatively high temperature and thirsty 
soil, Australia requires a far larger ammount of 
moisture than England, and that the effect is 
more beneficial with a smaller quantity, in the 


HOT AND COLD WINDS 


latter-named country, than that derived 
from a larger quantity in the former region. 
At Port Macquarie, where the heat of sum- 
mer 1s intense, more rain falls durmg that 
season (thirty-seven inches), than in the 
whole year at Port Phillip (thirty mches), 
where the climate 1s less tormd, and the 
land less exposed to the parehing effects of 
the hot winds. It may be, also, that there 
1s a greater amount of absorption of solar 
rays, and radiation, or emission of heat, m 
New South Wales—in some parts of Aus- 
traha—than im others; for it 1s stated by 
Strzelecki, that on some souls all the early 
crops are invanably injured by the frost, while 
on other souls such mjury never takes place. 

The prevailing directions of the winds at 
Sydney are thus indicated :— 





Wind’s Direction Mormng | Noon | Evening 
North. .. . 4 7 23 
North-north-east — 11 11 
North-east 12 129 109 
East-north-east . —_ li 5 
East . . ‘ 4 3 8 
East-south-east . 1 2 5 
South-east . 9 45 70 
South-south-east 8 27 13 
South by East . 1 5 4 
South . fe 29 31 15 
South by West . 3 2 4 
South-south-west . 8 11 8 
South-west 109 35 45 
West-south-west 42 5 3 
West by South . 4 2 1 
West .... 118 10 8 
West by North . 2 — — 
West-north-west 6 2 3 
North-west . ‘ 4 16 19 
Noith-north-west 1 8 5 
North by West — — 2 


During the summer months a regular sea 
breeze sets in daily, and refreshes the in- 
habitants along the coast. The direction, 
humidity, and siccidity of the winds in 
Australia, are, doubtless, mfluenced by the 
general laws which govern the atmosphenic 
circulation ; but these laws are modified by 
various local circumstances, such as the 
extent and form of the island-contiment, 
and the vastness of the surroundmg ocean 
Winds from the northerly and southerly 
quarters are the most numerous; in winter, 
on an average of 100 winds, 60 proceed from 
the southetly quarter, making the propor- 
tion of the polar to the equatorial, as 3:1; 
in summer, of 100 winds, 42 are from the 
northerly quarter—polar to equatorial, 1 : 2. 
These proportions vary at Port Phillip and 
other stations owing, probably, to the posi- 
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tion and configuration of the land. At Port 
Jackson the winter 1s marked by the preva- 
lence of polar winds, and the summer by 
that of equatorial; at Port Phillip, the equa- 
tonal prevail m winter, and the polar in 
summer; and in Van Diemen’s Island the 
equatorial winds prevail during both summer 
and winter. 

The hot winds of Austraha have engaged 
the attention of geologists, as well as of 
meteorologists ; they are supposed to origi- 
nate in the central deserts. The intense 
heat of these winds raises the thermometer, 
in the shade, to 117°, or even 120°, Fahr. ; 
the grass becomes dry, like hay; the fig 1s 
destroyed; the red and blue grape lose their 
colour and watery elements; green leaves 
lose their colour, turn yellow, and wither ; 
and the promising harvest of the agnricul- 
turalist 1s frequently rmmed. Westward of 
the Blue mountain range, the temperature 
of a summer day is increased by this wind 
40°; on the eastward of the range, from 
25° to 30°. The effects of this wind on the 
animal frame, are stated, on the authority 
of captain Sturt. I have, however, myself, 
ridden for the greater part of the day, in 
New South Wales, dunng the prevalence of 
these siroccos, and felt less fatigue than from 
a shght exertion durmg the rainy season in 
Bengal. In the latter instance, the atmo- 
sphere was saturated with moisture; m the 
former, the air was totally deprived of all 
humidity Count Strzelecki experienced 
the hot wind with great violence sixty miles 
at sea, in the parallel of Sydney, and found 
the sails of the ship covered with an 1mpal- 
pable sand, contaming one-fourth of alumin- 
ous and three-fourths of silicious and metallic 
matter; he also experienced it at the top of 
Ben Lomond, at an elevation of 5,000 feet, 
but did not feel 1t at 3,000 feet lower, to 
the wmdward. It does not appear that this 
current of heated air is confined to any par- 
ticular altitude, but rushes from a lower to 
a higher stratum of air, according to cir- 
cumstances. Not unfrequently, durmg the 
prevalence of this wind, the high clouds, 
cirrus, and strata, at once disappear, while 
the lower remain unchanged ; I noticed, also, 
that at night the air was filled with what is 
termed “ sheet lightning,” which exhibited 
sometimes the beautiful coruscations of the 
aurora borealis. 

The mean direction of this wind in New 
South Wales is from the north-west, and its 
velocity sometimes exceeds a regular gale; 
occasionally it has a ricochet movement, 
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thus— 


or appears produced by a rotation on a set of 


horizontal axes, thus— QQQQOGQQCE 


There are no noxious gases m these hot 
winds, and they do not exercise any delete- 
rious effect on the health of man: they 
bear some affinity to the hot winds expe- 
menced m the Mediterranean, m Egypt, 
Arabia, Persia, Bombay, and Mexico; but 


of atmospheric circulation, or are caused in 
the several countries by local circumstances, 
it is not easy to decide authoritatively ; and 
my own impression is, that the form, extent, 
and latitude of the regions where they pre- 
vail—the characteristics of the soul, and the 
quantity and nature of the vegetation, all 
exercise a powerful influence in the pro- 
duction of hot winds during summer. 

A good idea of the climate of Austraha 
may be formed from the followmg com- 
parison :— 


whether these all belong to a common system 


Station 





Port Macquarie, classed with} Florence, Naples . 
Port Jackson, ditto Avignon, Constantino 
Port Phillip, ditto 


The summer represents that of western 
Europe, between 41° and 55° N. lat; the 
winter, that part of the Mediterranean be- 
tween the coasts of Spam, Italy, France, 
and Algiers, extending to Tumis and Cairo. 
It 1s probable that the extension of culti- 
vation, the pernicious custom adopted by 
Europeans, of burning the surface of the 
land, to obtam a new crop of grasses, and 
the extensive forest conflagrations caused by 
the carelessness of the abomgmes im scat- 
tering fire, or by the friction of dry trees, 
have contributed to mcrease the mean annual 
temperature of Austraha since its colo- 
nization. 

Rapid growth, and early development of 
the intellectual as well as physical structure, 
characterize human hfe m New South Wales, 
especially among females. At fifteen, a girl 
possesses all the charms, and many of the 
graces, of womanhood; but it must be 
admitted, that at the age of thirty, her 
bloom has passed away, although the vigour 
of existence 1s unimpaired. The springs of 
hfe seem to attain a rejuvenescence in those 
arriving from Europe. Numerous mstances 
occur of persons arriving mm the colony at 
sixty, and upwards, who acquired new vigour, 
and attained a hundred years of age. 

Although we are still ignorant of the 
almost recondite laws which govern the 
increase or decrease of hfe, I cannot but 
consider that the progressive augmentation 
of female over male births, the lesser propor- 
tion of female to male deaths, and the 
annually decreasmmg mortality of both sexes, 
as positive and convincing proofs of the 
adaptation of a chmate for the dwelling- 
place of man. On this subject various 


Summer 


jle, Philadelphia, US. | Cairo 
Baden, Marseilles, and Bordeaux. . . 


Annual {Thermometrical 
Mean Fluctuation 


Dubhn. 
Messina} Pars. 
. | Palermo| Naples | Montpellier. 


Winter 





Funchal] Tunis 


data will be found m the chapter on popu- 
lation. Between 1836 and 1846, the pro- 
portion of females to males had more than 
doubled. In the year 1844, the net merease 
of female births over the year 1843, was 
7.81 per cent ; that of males, only 2 88 per 
cent. This mdicates a posite imcrease. 
The comparatwe mortality 1s equally re- 
markable. In 1844, the deaths of males, 
im proportion to the whole male population, 
was one 1n 78; of females, only one in 89.24. 
In proportion to the births of males, the 
deaths of males was one m 3.62; whilst 
those of females was only one in 5.2. In 
1844, the deaths were mm the ratio of 32 to 
100 births: m 1844, 27 deaths to 100 
births. The relative annual mortahty in 
New South Wales, from 1828 to 1840, one 
in 55.15: mm 1841, one im 62 36: in 1842, 
one in 5885: in 18438, one mm 73.19. m 
1844, one in 81.98. The average mortality 
in England 1s about one in 53 =According 
to the offimal returns, the mortality of the 
colony has undergone an actual and relative 
decrease since 1842. 

The proportions of the births to the 
deaths 1s very remarkable; there 1s not one 
death to three births ; 11 England there are 
two deaths to three births. 

According to the registered returns, 
which are not very perfect, the numbers of 
births m New South Wales were in the 
following proportions to the numbers of 
deaths :— 


1846. . . 332 
1847 . . 331 Births to 100 deaths. 
1848 . . d41 


In England, the proportion of births to 
deaths is not more than half of this. 


HEALTH OF BRITISH TROOPS IN THE SEVERAL COLONIES. 


The proportion of births and deaths 
throughout the year, to the whole population 
living at the end of it, was :— 


In 1846, 86 births, 11 deaths 
1847,43 ,, 13 4, $To 1,000 living. 
1848,40 , 12 ,, 


In England, the births have averaged 32, 
and the deaths 22, to 1,000 Irving, 

The rate of mortality in 1848 was 1 in 
85. In England it is 1 in 47; m Canada, 
1 m 49; m the United States, 1 in 37. 

Colonel Tulloch, who has registered many 
valuable observations, connected with the 
health and duration of hfe at the d:f- 
ferent stations of the British army, forms 
me that he considers the salubrity of Aus- 
traha quite on a par with that of the United 
Kingdom. For mstance, the mortalty of 
troops serving mm the various garrisons of 
Great Britain and Ireland 1s about one-and- 
a-half per cent annually; and the casualties 
of every denomination of a regiment of the 
lme, from the period of its embarkation from 
England, and durmg the whole of its service 
in the widely scattered posts of Australia, 
Van Diemen’s Island, and New Zealand, 1s 
no more than one-and-a-half per cent. It 
may on these grounds be said that the mor- 
tality 1s less in Austraha than m England 

I have been favoured by Colonel Tulloch 
with the followmg comparative statements 
of the mortality among the Bnitish troops 
serving in different parts of the empire. 
This table shews a great saving of hfe, dur- 
ing the last ten years. Other circumstances 
as well as climate, have their influence on the 
duration of the hfe of soldiers, such as the 
locality of the barracks, the employment of 
the troops, and the congregating of men m 
large masses. 


Average Mortahty per thousand of White Troops 
annually 


For 20 yrs jFor 10 yrs 


Colomes. en in | ending in 

183 1846 

New South Wales. . .. . 14 11 
‘Windward and Leeward Islands 1835 68i5 
Jamaica . . . se. ee 12175 6610 
Gibraltar . 217s 10% 
Malta... . 16:55 1475 
Tonian Islands . 2575 1575 
Bermudas ....-.. -; 28755 2975 

Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 1415 13 
Canada ..... « : 1675 12%%5 
Newfoundland . 14 975 
St. Helena . . .. - 34775 15x 

Cape of Good Hope . . 1375 13 
Mauritius. . . . « - 27745 24755 
Cevlon. . . 2. 2. es 691°5 41i‘s 
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In the year 1849 the ratio of mortality 
among the white troops in our different colo- 
mies, was as follows :— 


In Austraha, 8, British Guiana, 14.2; Trinidad, 
33; Tobago, 98.6, Grenada, 123; St. Vincent’s, 6, 
Barbadoes, 1288; St. Lucia, 174, Dominica, 404, 
Antigua, 109; St Kitt’s, 194, Windward and Lee- 
ward combined, 68 4; Jamaica, 483, Gibraltar, 84, 
Malta, 301, Ionian Islands, 231; Bermuda, 84, 
Newfoundland, 103; Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, 197, Canada, 156; St Helena, 84, Cape of 
Good Hope, 133, the Mauritius, 14 6; Ceylon, 21 5, 
Madras, 224; Bengal,613, Bombay, 266 


Comparmg the foregomg mortahty with 
that of the troops nm the United Kingdom, 
the superiority of the Austrahan climate 
will be manifest ;— 


Average Mortahty per thausand af Troops emplayed. 





For7 years}For 10 yrs 

United Kingdom previous {| ending in 
to 1836 1846. 
Household Cavalry ~ .| 147% lids 
Dragoon Guards and Dragoons | 147°5 1375 
Foot Guards. . . .. . .| 21% 203°5 
Regiments of the Line . 1875 1775 


The maladies to which flesh 1s heir assume a 
milder type m Australia than in Europe ; and 
it cannot be said that there are any endemic 
complaints. The diseases most prevalent m 
the six principal gaols of the colony m 1848, 
were—those of the bram and nerves, 75; 
circulatory organs, 20; respiratory organs, 
154, alimentary canal, 282 , hepatic, 9 ; eyes, 
63; skm, 35; cellular texture, 28; fevers, 
10; rheumatic, 84; dropsy, 1; scorbutic, 31 ; 
ulcers, 85; pregnancy and parturmtion, 6, 
wounds and accidents, 36, herma, 1; teeth, 
1]; vermm, 25; other diseases, 119; chil- 
dren, 31. Total, 1,158. The deaths durmg 
the year were—males, 13; females, 1. 
Total, 14. I venture to say, that m none of 
the hospitals attached to any of the gaols or 
poor-houses in England, would 1,158 cases 
of disease similar to the above be treated so 
successfully. No cases of Asiatic cholera 
have occurred in Austraha Different forms 
of mania have presented themselves within 
the last few years, and the malady is in- 
creasing in New South Wales. 

It would be very desirable if the excellent 
hospitals which exist at Sydney, Paramatta, 
and other towns, would publish periodical 
statements of the number and description of 
the different diseases treated, and of the 
mortality in each establishment. This would 
form a stnkmg corroborative proof of the 
remarkable salubrity of the Austrahan 
chime. 
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CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION OF NEW SOUTH WALES—FREE AND BOND, PROGRESSIVE AUGMEN- 
TATION SINCE 1788, STATE OF RELIGION, EDUCATION, AND CRIME. 


Tus territory, when first occupied by the 
British, on the 26th January, 1788, was 
thinly peopled by a dark-coloured race of 
aboriginal tribes, whose appearance, cha- 
racter, manners, and customs will be de- 
scribed in a subsequent portion of this work. 
In the present chapter, therefore, attention 
will be directed to the numbers and con- 
dition of the Anglo-Saxon Australians mm) 
New South Wales. | 

The six transports which sailed from’ 
England, 13th May, 1787, for the foun-' 
dation of the colony of New South Wales, 
contained the embryo from which the pre- | 
sent population of the province, aided by' 
immigration, has been formed The trans- 
port, Alexander, contamed 210 men con- 
victs, the Scarborough, 210 ditto; the 
Friendship, 80 men, and 24 women, con- 
victs; the Charlotte, 100 men, and 24 
women, convicts; the Prince of Wales, 100; 
and the Lady Penrhyn, 102 women convicts. 
Total, 608 malc, and 250 female convicts. 
Two convicts on board the Alexander re- 
ceived a pardon before saihng. The grand 
total which sailed was stated to be 828. <A 
guard of marmes was placed on board of 
each ship, and numbered, with officers, 212 
There were twenty-eight women—wives of 
marines (who were to form the garrison of 
the new colony), carrymg with them seven- 
teen children. Emigration from England 
was studiously discouraged for several years ; 
but owmg to the number of convicts sent 
out, and the fineness of the climate, the 
population rapidly mcreased. According to 
a parhamentary return of 1812, the state of 
the colony mn 1810 was—(1). Civil depart- 
ment, victualled, men, 37; women, 1; chil- 
dren, 3: (2). Mihtary department, men, 
1,416; women, 219; children, 414. (3). Free 
persons, victualled, men, 307; women, 183, 
children, 198; (4). Pmsoners, victualled from 
the public stores, men, 1,132; women, 151; 
children, 154.—total number victualled 
from public stores, 4,277: (5). People not 
victualled from public stores, men, 1,906; 
women, 1,644; children, 1,938: settlers not 
victualled from public stores, men, 715; 
women, 22. Total number of souls in the 
settlement, 10,452. 


The early censuses are said to be incom- 
plete. The increase has been as follows :— 











Year Population Year Population. 
1788 1,030 1833 60,861 
1810 10,452 1836 77,096 
1821 29,783 1841 120,856 
1828 36,598 1846 154,534 


The estimate to 3lst December, 1848, 
is 220,474. The number of inhabitants, 
Qmcluding the Port Phillip district,) may 
now be quoted, im round numbers, at a 
quarter of a millon. 

In a return laid before the Legislative 
Council of New South Wales by the able 
colomal secretary, Mr. Deas Thompson, on 
the 12th June, 1849, and by Mr Mansfield’s 
analysis of the census of 1841, the increase 
of the population, male and female, since 
1821, 1s thus shewn -— 


Adults 


Years Children Total 
Males Females 
1821 21,693 8,090 29,783 
1828 27,611 sa | Not 36,598 
1833 | 44,688 | 16,173 {|separated 60,861 
1836 87,298 | 43,558 130,856 
1839 63,784 21,998 28,604 114,386 
1840 70,021 25,476 33,966 129,463 
1841 70,474 33,546 40,649 149,669 
1842 76,528 30,762 47,599 159,889 
1843 76,147 30,474 53,920 165,541 
1844 74,912 36,170 62,295 173.377 
1845 74,951 36,223 70,382 181,556 
1846 82,847 42,287 71,570 196,704 
1847 83,572 41,809 79,628 205,009 
1848 86,302 44,562 89,610 220,474 





The progressive augmentation of the 
female population will be perceived from the 
foregoing table ; this did not anise solely from 
female emigration, but from the large pro- 
portion of female to male births—a propor- 
tion which I observed in Austraha pervaded 
the whole range ofdomesticanimals. Itseems 
to be a law of population, that where there 
18 room in a new country, and the command 
to ‘increase and multiply” is not perverted 
by polygamy, there 1s always a larger pro- 
portion of female than male births, but in 
an old established country, fully peopled, a 
check is put to an injurious increase by a 


CONVICTS SENT TO NEW SOUTH WALES FROM 1787 TO 1843. 


greater proportion of male than female births. 
Under a system of slavery there is also a pre- 
ponderance of male over female births; from 
which 1t naturally results that a slave or bond 
population, if unrecruited by fresh supplies, 
would in process of time become extinct. 

What proportion of the population of New 
South Wales consisted of convicts and of 
their descendants 1t is not possible to state. 
The number of convicts annually sent from 
Great Britain to New South Wales, from 
1787 to 1843, was— 





Years. Males Females Total 
1787 184 100 284 
1789 994 245 1,239 
1791 2,121 286 2,407 
1792 314 54 368 
1793 1 —_— 1 
1794 35 59 94 
1795 1 131 132 
1796 206 — 206 
1797 313 67 380 
1798 395 — 395 
1799 —- 53 53 
1800 503 90 593 
1801 203 94 297 
1802 543 130 673 
1803 494 136 630 
1805 1 118 119 
1806 272 34 306 
1807 189 113 302 
1808 202 175 377 
1809 200 62 262 
1810 200 120 320 
1811 400 99 499 
1812 400 167 567 
1813 500 119 619 
1814 800 232 1,032 
1815 693 101 794 
1816 1,186 101 1,287 
1817 1,040 101 1,141 
1818 1,912 128 2,040 
1819 1,421 148 1,569 
1820 1,726 121 1,847 
1821 946 171 1,117 
1822 856 57 913 
1823 491 119 610 
1824 1,004 81 1,085 
1825 602 59 661 
1826 844 88 932 
1827 1,401 260 1,661 
1828 1,732 298 2,030 
1829 2,278 220 2,498 
1830 1,751 337 2,088 
1831 1,605 250 1,855 
1832 1,992 206 2,198 
1833 2,310 420 2,730 
1834 2,336 144 2,480 
1835 2,146 298 2,444 
1836 2,029 259 2,088 
1837 1,734 140 1,874 
1838 1,716 344 2,060 
1839 1,096 143 1,239 
1840 575 213 788 
1843 199 —_ 199 
Total ... 47,092 7,491 54,383 
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It appears that during a period of forty- 
eight years the number of convicts sent to 
New South Wales was, of males 48,506, of 
females 6,791. total 50,297. This 1s ex- 
clusive of convicts sent to Van Diemen’s 
Island, to which separate transportation com- 
menced in 1817, and from that year to 1837 
the number of convicts sent to that island 
was, males 24,785, females 2,974: total 
27,759; making a grand total deported to 
Australasia during the period, of males 
68,291, females 9,765 = 78,056. 

Transportation to New South Wales, ex- 
cept the deportation of a few exiles from 
Pentonville and other places, ceased in the 
year 1839, and the total number of convicts 
transported to that settlement may be stated 
in round numbers at, males 52,000, females 
8,706 = 60,706. The convict population 1s 
thus statcd since 1820 :— 


Years Males Females Total 
1820 18,067 2,189 20,256 
1833 21,845 2,698 24,543 
1836 25,254 2,577 27,831 
1841 23,844 3,133 26,977 
1846 9,653 902 10,555 


The proportion of free to bond population, 
of each sex and age, in the colony is thus 
shewn in 1828 and 1833 :— 


Free Males Free Females 


Convicts 


Qo 
Above Under|Total| Above) Under| Total E 
12 12 12 2 Fe 


I 
Years Years Years | Years | 


10621 2835 13456] 1415 4538 2936 7474) 1513 


1828 
17542| 5256 |22798} 21845| 8522 4931 13453) 2698 


1833 


In 1834 the number of “ emancipists” in 
the colony was about 16,000, and the re- 
mainder of the free population was about 
21,000. 

The country to which the several convicts 
belonged, 1s not stated for the entire period. 
From 1828 to 1836, those from Great Bn- 
tain and Ireland were — 














Males Females Total 
Great Britain . | 17,876 2,194 20,070 
Treland 8,079 1,941 10,020 


Durmg the eight years ending 1836, the 
number of persons free by servitude was, 
males 7,788, females 1,863 = 9,151. Abso- 
lutely pardoned, males 62, females 2 = 68. 
Conditionally pardoned, males 543, females 
22 = 565. 


ee 
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The following abstracts of the population 
on the 2nd March, 1846, in each of the 
Counties and Commissioners’ Districts com- 
pnised within the Sydney or Maddle District, 
shows the number of free and bond persons 


Counties in New South Wales 


Born in the Colony 
or arrived free 

In Government 
Employment 


Argyle . 
Bechunt. 

Bligh. . . 
Brisbane. . 
Camden . 

Cook . 
Cumberland 
Durham. 
Georgiana . 
Gloucester . 

Hunter . . 

King. . - 2 © - 
Macquarie. . .- - 
Murray... - 
Northumberland , 
Philip . ... - 
Roxburgh . . . . 


7 


e e e es ° es . e e e ° 


« eo 8 eo @ e ° . ee 


Wellington. . . 
Westmoreland. . 
Stanley (Moreton Bay). 
Auckland (Twofold Bay) 


Total . 


Commusaioners’ Districts beyond the 
Limi.s ot Locahon 
| Bligh e e » e 
| Clarence River. 


Darhng Downs 
Lachlan 


Liverpool Plains . 
M‘Leay River . 
Menaroo. . . 
Moreton Bay . 
Murrumbidgee 
New England . 


Wellington. . 


Total Population of the aoa 62562|20174|6886|2056| 711156948] 42851457 [238 


District . 2. 2. 2 6 


It will be perceived from the foregoing, that 
the free males born in the colony, or who have 
arrived free, are nearly equal in number to 
the same class of females—viz., 62,562 and 
56,948 ; but that great disproportion of sex 
exists between the emancipist class—viz., 
20,174 males to 4,285 females ; also between 
the bond—viz., 9,653 males, and 912 females. 


POP. OF EACH COUNTY AND DISTRICT IN N.S. WALES—1846. 


of each sex, distinguishing those born in the 
colony, or arrived free from other places, and 
also the number of bond persons holding tic- 
kets of leave, in government employment, and 
in private assignment respectively :— 


Females Free}! Females Bond 


nt} 


or arrived free 
ve 


Employment 


In private Assign- 


ment. 


Lea 
In Government 


Born im the Colo: 
Other free Persons 
Holding Tickets of 


General Total 


1872 
1592 
178 
470 


3039 
2799 
420 
936 
4952) 3371 
2122) 1476 
40242|33296 
4470) 3084 
637; 316 
1492} 907 
695) 495 
1067} 598 
1327| 646 
1803] 918 
7750 
432 
1504 
1308 


pesh pod 
— a > 
ama 
Como 


b~ 


= jay) — 
ee | Mootomercete | ro | obapn- | & oO 


580 
477 
335 


No 
f=) 
Or 


615 
869 
552 
1569 
1778 
340 
1321 
224 
1820 
1756 
969 


PPE Prd dette 


ray 
tw 2) 
| 

_ 
bo 


11813/3838 


217/|92389|62145)154534 


The total males to females in the colony, in 
1846, was92,389 males to 62,145 females. This 
difference is every year diminishing: and the 
laudable efforts of the Right. Hon. Sydney 
Herbert to afford to distressed sempstresses, 
and other impoverished women, a means of 

ating to Australia, must eventually 
benefit the colony. Whatever doubts may 





PROGRESS OF POPULATION BY COUNTIES, 1833—46. 


be cast on this benevolent project, I have no 
fear that injury can accrue from the measure; 
for it is well known, generally speaking, that 
as men find m New South Wales “ honesty 
is the best policy,” so also women, removed 
from the snares of vice and temptations which 
beset them at every step mn England, find m 
New South Wales, that “virtue 1s 1ts own 
reward ,”? and there are many mstances of 
thorough reclamation of character in Austra- 
ha of persons who, if they had remained at 
home, would have trodden with fearful 
rapidity the downward road to ruin. 

The census of 1846, presents withm the 
limits of location, the followmg companson 
with those of 1841, 1836, and 1833 — 
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The gross imcrease of population during 
the five years ending March, 1846, was, 
males, 27,471; females, 31,282 —= 58,753. 
Increase per cent, durmg the same penod, 
males, 31.46, females, 71 84 —= 44 89. Cen- 
tesimal proportion of the sexes —in 1846, 
males, 6053; females, 3947 — 100, m 
1841, males, 66.71; females, 33 29 — 100. 
The mequality of the sexes 1s undergoing a 
gradual correction. The proportion of females 
to 100 males was—1836, 30, in 1841, 50, 
in 1842, 59; mm 1843, 60; im 1844, 63. 

The number of free immigrants who ar- 
rived in New South Wales and Port Plullip 
since the formation of the colony 1s not 
ascertainable Between 1828 and 1848, the 
numbers are imperfectly stated thus — 




















Years Men Women Children Total 
1828 200 122 274 596 
1829 306 133 145 564 
1830 166 70 73 309 
1831 189 98 174 457 
1832 819 706 481 2,006 
1833 838 1,146 701 2,685 
1834 571 096 397 1,564 
18305 501 644 233 1,428 
1836 524 807 290 1,621 
1837 1,769 1,138 1,365 4,275 
1838 3,631 2,152 3,077 8,840 
1839 5,843 3,719 3,796 13,358 
1840 5,159 5,457 2,056 12,662 
1841 — 
1842 6,823 
1843 2,558 
1844 2,181 
1845 496 
1846 111 
1847 6,563 
1848 13,977 


Counties 1846 | 1841 | 1836 | 1833 
Argyle 4911 3397 241 2850 
Bathurst 4391 2465) 1729| 3454 
Bhgh 598 546 376). 
Brisbane 1406] 1560) 1378 229 
Camden... 8323 6286) 3161 2648 
Cook . 3598, 2892 2052| 1465 
Cumberland 73538 58108| 3979 35844 
Durham 7551 6238 38208] 3303 
Georgiana 953 749! 575 
Gloucester . 2399 1424 854 583 
Hunter . : 1190} 999) 808 
King 1665 598 544 
Macquarie 1973] 2409 1300| 744 
Murray . et 2721 2111 1728, 610 
Northumberland . 13325 9975! 5016; 4606 
Phillip 641 453 24 
Roxburgh . 3353 1520; 1980 
St Vincent . 2120 1762 592 445 
Wellington 970 510 6530] 
Westmoreland 1575 619 574 1903 
Stanley (Moreton a 

Bay, Pe sae a 2187 3858] 1218 
Auckland (Twofold 
Bay) ar ; 1088 
Total . . . . 139891|106808| 72,72' 59,802 


The census of 2nd March, 1846, of the 
Commissioners’ Distncts beyond the limits of 
location, presents the followmg comparison 
with those of 1841, 1886, and 18383 — 











Districts 1846 1841 1836 | 1833 
Bhgh 788 
Clarence River 1225 
Darling Downs 658 . 
Lachlan és 2198] a 3 
Livervool Plains . 2110} *3 3 "ay 
M‘Leay River . 466, % @ 5 
Monaroo : 1916) S = =) 
Moreton Bay . 268] vod ° 
Murrumbidgee 2592 a 
New England . 2231 
Wellington 1199 
Total . . . | 15651} 9980; 2968) — 


VOL. TF. 


Between 1841 and 1847, viz., for seven 
years the immigrants who arrived in New 
South Wales, consisted of 9,210 English, 
2,606 Scotch, and 20,896 Insh = 382,709. 
No emigrants were sent out to New South 
Wales, by her Majesty’s Emigration Com- 
missioners from 1844 to 1846. 

The census of the province taken on 2nd 
March, 1846, affords satisfactory evidence of 
the progress and position of the colonists, 
and furmshes an excellent basis for the 
statistical supplement which it 1s my inten- 
tion to issue every seven years, in order that 
the value of the omginal work may be pre- 
served unimpaired The following details, 
when examined with the accompanying map, 
will, doubtless, prove imteresting in this 
country to those who have frends and rela- 
tives mm the colony. 

3. U 





o14 D AGE IN NEW SOUTH WALES—1846. 





Conmects free by servitude, absolutely and conditionally pardoned, during 1847 and 1848. 








Absolutely pardoned Conditionally pardoned Free by servitude 
aac Males | Females | Total Males Fema les Total Males. | Females | Total. 
1847 1,020 33 1,053 588 215 803 
1848 2,226 66 2,292 275 77 352 
Total. 3,246 99 : 3,045 863 292 1155 





On the 2nd March, 1846, the total bond, } tions to the end of 1848 would be about 
or convict, population in the colony, was |6,500, which, at that penod, would leave 
10,565. Dumnng 1847 and 1848 there were | 4,000 still m bond—a number that would 
freed 4,509, or more than 2,250 per annum | be entirely obhterated m the years 1849 and 
Allowmg 2,000 for the number hberated | 1850—when the whole population of the 
during ten months of 1846, the total hbera- | province would be free. 


wn the Counties wn the Sydney or Middle District, and in the 
cts beyond the limits of Location, in 1846. 








Males Females | Totals 
| Gene- 
Counties Under] 7and 14 and,21 and|45 andj Under} 7 and {14 and/21 and/45 and F ral 
under under] inder| up- 7 under} under|under| up- | Males AG Total 
Years} 14 21 45 |wards| Years! 14 21 45 |wards ae 
Argyle 2... es 621] 251) 159 1587} 421) 620) 220 | 153 755) 124 | 3039} 1872} 4911 
Bathurst ae g 480; 224) 142 1624) 329) 516; 211 | 128 655; 82 | 2799) 1592) 4391 
Bhgh..... - 09 22 9 295 35 54, 23 13 81 7 420; 178 598 
Brisbane a a 169 46} 30 595 96, 175) 49 27 203; 16 936} 470; 1406 
Camden ..... 1088} 585} 356 2181} 742) 1103] 506 | 312 | 1200} 250 | 4952) 3371} 8323 
Cook’ =2. <4) ce ce Ms 413} 272] 168 868} 401] 454) 271 | 147 468} 136 | 2122] 1476) 3598 
Cumberland .. . 8617| 474413135 8096] 5650] 8599/4717 |3975 |13430|2575 |40242133296] 73538 
Durham be 4 Bs 1045} 472! 307 2157! 489} 1124] 417 | 223 | 1148) 172 | 4470) 3084) 7554 
Georgiana... . 98 59) 31 358 91; 111) 43 25 118) 19 637| 316 953 
Gloucester ad 3 324) 169) 118 7441 137) 300} 140 94 315| 58 | 1492) 907| 2399 
Hunter . 143 84 64 267| 137; 163, 94 45 156| 37 695; 495; 1190 
King. . ‘ 206 95| 67 547| 152} 206) 76 33 233} 30 | 1067) 598} 1665 
Macquarie 197 84| 58 700| 288} 229) 87 o2 243) 15 | 1327) 646} 1978 
Murray ad 357) 132] 112 985| 237; 286) 134 63 376] 59 | 1803) 918) 2721 
Northumberland . . 1719} 881! 509 3726) 915} 1761) 862 | 517 | 2113) 332 | 7750) 5585) 13335 
Philip .. a 71 28] 15 265 53 Ti 22 17 87 6 432} 209 641 
Roxburgh ... . 294; 127; 72 789| 222; 262; 119 93 319} 56 | 1504; 849) 2353 
St Vincent. . . . 226} 116) 78 695} 193} 259) 114 1308; 794) 2102 
Wellington... . 91 26; 17 469; 108 86, 26 711) 259 970 
Westmoreland. . 19 112; 58 511] 115; 200; 87 995; 580) 1575 


Stanley, Moreton Bay | 16; 70] 36 755| 94/ 151/ 53 1122] 477| 1599 
Auckland, Twofold Bay| 143] 49) 34 446) 81 97} 43 753| 335; 1088 


Total 116707| 8648|5575 38660]10986]16833|/8314 80576|58307|138883 


ae | rere | es | en | | ene | i | ee | meres | aero Se 





Commussioners’ Districts, 
beyond the Limits of 
Location. 
Bligh. . . . « . 56 23; 14 458 64 63} 25 
Clarence River . 118 47| 34 598 72; 114) 40 
Darling Downs ° 32 8 19 436; 57; 38 6 
Lachlan . é < 235; 107; 177 983] 167| 222] 77 
Liverpool Plains . 117, «55| 77 1358) 171) 115) 28 
M‘Leay River . 21 225) 47, 41) 13 


615| 173 788 
869} 356, 1225 
552} 106 658 
1569} 629; 2198 
1778; 332; 2110 
340} 126] 466 


* e ° ® s ° e s e s 
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Menaroo. . . : 222} 82) 93 765) 159) 202) 78 1321} 595) 1916 
Moreton Bay . ‘ 11 2) 6 191) 14; #+417| #1 224 44) 268 
Murrumbidgee 266} 110) 78 1175| 181} 250} 90 1820) 772) 2592 
New England . . | 163} 86] 70 1273] 164) 152) 55 1756] 475) 2231 
Wellington . . - | 103{ 30] 22 689} 125) 87} 25 969, 230) 1199 

Total . . . . [| 1370| 560] 511 8161] 1221) 1301) 438 11813} 3838) 15651 


oo oo Cee beneeeeneeeed hemmed enmemneees! eee, beeen 


Total Population of a 
Middle District, Visor 9208| 16811) 9572|18134| 8752} 6386)24561| 4312/92389/62145/154534 
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Number of Marrved and Single Persons of each Sex in the Countres in the Sydney or Middle District, and 
an the Commissioners’ Districts beyond the lumits of Location wn 1846 — 





rl 
A | EN | ns | RS | | rR 


Counties Males Females Totals General 
o 
Married | Single | Marnmed | Single Males | Females 

Argyle .. be hai nes ah oe 823 2,216 822 1,050 3,039 1,872 4,911 
Bathurst We es oe Teh ae Ge de Ss 648 2,151 674 918 2,799 1,592 4,391 
Bhgh a tet. pe oan Ce Sek G . 86 334 86 92 420 178 598 
Brisbane . ieee ee os oat ra 218 718 217 253 936 470 1,406 
Camden: <. «a> ee) ow ee es 1,424 3,528 1,369 2,002 4,952 3,371 8,323 
Cook . .... es ae hes, Te 555 1,567 530 946 2,122 1,476 3,598 
Cumberland ..... . . -]} 138,090 | 27,152 | 13,319 | 19,977 | 40,242 | 33,296 | 73,538 
Durham i. @.-s) co. @ ew Se 1,260 3,210 1,256 1,828 4,470 3,084 7,554 
Georgiana . i “4s Bs Ses 124 513 130 186 637 316 953 
Gloucester . . fe a oe 370 1,122 352 555 1,492 907 2,399 
Hunter erie Sige. ee a 179 516 190 305 695 495 1,190 
King ‘ — a 267 800 258 340 1,067 598 1,665 
Macquane . . - - » « © « -» 314 1,013 251 395 1,327 646 1,973 
Murray ....e.. bs dt 409 1,394 403 515 1,803 918 2,721 
Northumberland . . S 3 2,330 5,420 2,271 3,314 7,750 5,585 | 13,335 
PU / gr cae a per te On ee a 96 336 93 116 432 209 641 
Roxburgh . .. . 2... we es 359 1,145 352 497 1,504 849 2,353 
pt Vincent... <a eo 6 we “@ “ 348 960 336 458 1,308 794 2,102 
Wellington . . 2. 2. 6 2 ee 134 577 132 127 711 259 970 
Westmoreland . ....... 249 746 248 332 995 580 1,575 
Stanley (Moreton Bay) . ... . 251 871 237 240 1,122 477 1,599 
Auckland (Twofold Bay) et alk 185 568 173 162 753 335 1,088 


Total . . . . « «| 23,719 | 56,857 | 23,699 | 34,608 | 80,576 | 58,307 














138,8& 3 

Commnussioners’ Districts beyond the hmits 

of Location 
Bligh:- 6: io. aoe REL 84 531 78 95 615 173 788 
Clarence River. . . . 2... . 188 681 169 187 869 356 1,225 
Darling Downs 68 484 55 51 552 106 658 
Lachlan Ss eines es ee ee : 309 1,260 292 337 1,569 629 2,198 
Liverpool Plains . . . F Z 184 1,594 170 162 1,778 332 2,110 
M‘Leay River . . . 2. 2... . 67 273 61 65 340 126 466 
Menatioo or sah jie lp. ae: wee Mee Ga, 250 1,071 259 336 1,321 595 1$16 
Moreton Bay . . ...... 21 203 23 21 224 44 268 
Murrumbidgee. . . ..... 334 1,486 342 430 1,820 772 2,592 
New England ; ; Sve 226 | 1,530 223 952 | 1,756 475 | 2,231 
Wellington . . . a ee 123 846 113 117 969 230 1,199 
Total! Me se eee Se OR 1,+54 9,959 1,785 2,053 | 11,813 3,838 | 15,651 
Total Population of Middle District | 25573 | 66,816 | 25484 | 86,661 | 92,389 | 62,145 | 154,534 
Number of Married and Unmarried Persons wn the City of Sydney and its Suburbs 
Name of City County in Males Females Totals General 
and Suburb which situated Sep. ee a Paes ee Total 
Married | Single |Marned ! Smgle Males | Females 

City of Sydney. . . | Cumberland . 7,072 | 13,738 | 7,208 | 10,340 | 20,810 | 17,548 | 38,358 
Balmain* . . . Ditto 8 247 435 255 400 682 655 1,337 
pe | Camperdown* . Ditto a 50 75 52 64 125 116 241 
¢> | Canterbury* . . Ditto .. 43 85 43 47 128 90 218 
@ | Chippendale*. . Ditto .. 85 134 88 109 219 197 416 
= | Glebe, the* . . Ditto . .| 210| 823] 212) 310 533 $22 | 1,055 
“ ( Newtown* . Ditto es 257 374 252 332 631 584 1,215 
B O’Connell Town* Ditto aa 8 17 8 7 25 15 40 
& | Paddington*. . Ditto or a 172 250 179 225 422 404 826 
| Redfen* .. . Ditto . % 177 260 183 245 437 428 865 
w | St Leonard’s*+ . Ditto « 4 14 149 74 115 223 189 412 
Surry Hills* . . Ditto 4 33 88 33 53 121 86 207 
Total .| 8,428 | 15,928 | 8,587 | 12,247 | 24,356 | 20,834 45,190 


~ Note-—The mark (*) attached to the name of any suburb indicates that 1t 1s situated on private property This mark (tf) 
includes the inhabitants of the Government Township of St Leonard’s, as well as the residents on the adjoming suburbs 
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POPULATION OF EACH TOWN OR VILLAGE IN 1846. 








Number of Married and Unmarrted Persons wn the several Towns and Villages in New South Wales. 





Name of Town 
or Village 


SS - seccee | nen | cane | ences | eneernrneciet | ameneynenemecmeeree ne | pee neenneeneneneree | ernmyemtsteistimnenast ast 


Aulsa 

Albury . 

Appin 

Bathurst 
Berrmma 

Boyd* : 
Braidwood 
Brisbane, North 


Brisbane, South . 


Broulee 
Bungendore 
Bungonia . 
Camden* ‘ 
Campbelltown 
Carcoar . 
Clarence Town 
Dalkeith* 
Dungog 
Eden 3, te 
Gosford 2 
Goulburn 
Gundagai 
Gunning 
Hartley . 
Haydonton* . 
Ipswich. 
and _ 
iverpool . 
Meccuaric 
Maitland, East 


Maitland, West* 


Mernwa 
Montefiores* . 
Morpeth* . . 
Mudgee .. 
Murrurund . 
Muswellbrook 
Narellan . . 
Newcastle . 
Nurea . 
Parramatta 
Paterson . . 
Pennth* . 
Petersham* 
Pieton . . 
Pitt Town . 
Queanbeyan . 


Raymond Terrace 


Richmond. . 
Scone .. . 
Singleton*. . 
St Alban’s . 
St. Aubin’s* . 
Stockton* . 
Windsor 
Wollombi. . 
Wollongong . 
Yass... . 


Total Population m Country 
Add City of Sydney and Suburbs . 


Total Urban Pop. in N 8. Wales . 








a ere | ee Eee f See | meet Be enn | mn onncemeeereen | <etat— LL 


Males Females 
County in 
which situated Married. } Simgle | Marned Single 
Bhgh .. . 3 2 4 4 
Unnamed. . 11 32 11 11 
Cumberland . 20 47 19 39 
Bathurst . 303 800 320 460 
Camden “a 79 178 54 66 
Auckland 27 65 23 10 
St Vincent . 40 79 40 47 
Stanley 109 296 101 108 
Ditto ... 7 139 67 70 
St Vincent . . 3 6 3 10 
Murray .. . 4 15 4 7 
Argyle. 20 33 19 26 
Camden . F 40 100 40 62 
Cumberland . 91 204 89 157 
Bathurst . . . 15 28 16 14 
Durham .. . 14 36 14 29 
Bligh . .. . 7 26 7 9 
Duiham . 22 47 21 34 
Auckland _ 10 30 10 13 
Northumberland 10 25 11 7 
Argyle. . . 218 468 220 265 
Unnamed . : 16 39 15 17 
Kmg .... 20 40 20 15 
Cook .. . 11 20 11 20 
Brisbane... 17 57 21 22 
Stanley ... 20 44 19 20 
Roxburg . . . 85 173 85 121 
Cumberland . 115 247 90 149 
Macquane . 144 455 79 141 
Nort. umberland 152 337 150 271 
Ditto ; 433 917 442 617 
Bmsbane . . . 5 24 8 5 
Bhgh . 25 47 28 29 
N Bchamiberiana 120 214 125 176 
Wellington 22 68 22 19 
Bmsbane.. . 11 24 9 8 
Durham... 42 81 40 45 
Cumberland. . 4 4 2 
Northumberland 248 769 192 262 
Unnamed. .. 9 14 10 11 
Cumberland . 612 1,649 787 1,406 
Durham ... 23 51 23 44 
Cumberland . 56 115 52 68 
Ditto 23 43 22 34 
Camden : 24 48 23 25 
Cumberland . 35 74 37 83 
Murray... 40 88 30 45 
Gloucester 45 100 44 74 
Cumberland . 122 277 128 219 
Bnsbane . 22 47 21 27 
Northumberland 109 200 116 140 
Ditto . 4 4 4 9 
Brisbane... 27 30 22 24 
Gloucester . . 18 48 18 28 
Cumberland. . 248 682 268 481 
Northumberland 16 25 15 20 
Camden 86 201 90 138 
Murray and King 46 124 50 54 
Towns| 4,171 | 10,036 4,216 6,319 
8,428 | 15,928 8,587 | 12,247 
12,599 | 25,964 | 12,803 | 18,566 














Totals 

Males Females 
5 8 

43 22 
67 58 
1,103 780 
257 120 
92 390 
119 87 
405 209 
209 137 

9 13 

19 11 

53 45 
140 102 
295 246 
43 30 
50 43 

33 16 
69 5d 
40 23 
35 18 
686 485 
55 32 
60 30 

ol 31 
74 43 
64 39 
258 206 
362 239 
599 220 
489 421 
1,350 1,059 
29 13 

72 57 
334 301 
90 41 

35 17 
123 85 

8 6 
1,017 454 
23 21 
2,261 2,193 
74 67 
171 120 
66 56 

72 48 
109 120 
128 8&0 
145 118 
399 347 
69 48 
309 256 
8 13 

57 46 

66 46 
930 749 
41 235 
287 228 
170 104 
14,207 10,535 
24,356 20,834 
38,563 31,369 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
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Statement, showing the Increase of the Population by Berths and Immigratwn respectiwely, in each ycar, 
from 1839 to 1848 





Gross Increase 


Gross Decrease 





re era ff et | pa tit | | 
er cree fu. 


Years Total 
Births Immigration 

1836 — — — 
1837 2,270 7,700 9,970 
1838 2,836 11,913 14,749 
1839 3,304 15,651 18,955 
1840 4,233 13,226 17,459 
1841 5,204 19,938 25,142 
1842 6,333 11,649 17,982 
1843 7,182 5,493 12,675 
1844 7,946 8,809 16,755 
1845 8,522 5,968 14,490 
1846 7,061 6,673 13,734 
1847 8,881 6,563 15,444 
1848 8,746 13,977 22,723 
1849 

1850 


Net 

Deaths Departures Increase ee 
== = — 77,096 
1,799 — 8,171 85,267 
2,104 — 12,645 97,912 
2,481 — 16,474 114,386 
2,382 — 15,077 129,463 
2,894 2,998 19,250 149,669 
2,717 5,045 10,220 159,889 
2,293 4,730 5,652 165,541 
2,122 5,054 9,581 173,377 
2,128 4,183 8,179 181,556 
2,125 4,514 6,339 196,704 
2,688 4,474 8,282 204,986 
2,574 4,751 7,235 205,009 





Marriages, Births, and Deaths, in New South Wale. 



































since 1832 
Yeats tks Births Total | Deaths | Total 
Males | Fem Males | Fem 

1832} 619} 635| 599] 1,254) 650] 275] 880 
1833 | 698| 769| 791| 1.060] 850] 345] 1,160 
1834 | 750! 927| 930] 1,857| 827| 337] 1,164 
1835 | 744] 931| 8721 1830| 990! 463| 1.463 
1836 | 774| 1,047| 1,073| 21201 1,131] 497] 1/628 
1837 | 916| 1,159] 1111] 2,270| 1217] 4682] 1799 
1838 | 970] 14450} 13386] 2'836| 1/392] 712| 27144 
1839 | 1,157 | 1,678 | 13626] 37304] 1/609| 872} 2;481 
1840 | 1,631 | 23119 | 2114] 4233] 1,517] 865| 2,382 
1841 | 1.924 | 2'631 | 2'573| 5,204] 1.750] 1,144] 2,894 
1842 | 2564} 3,160] 3173| 6333] 1.753} 964| 2.717 
1843 | 11831 | 3,689 | 3.493] 7,182| 1,446] 847| 2,293 
1844 | 1'813| 3,999 | 3.947] 7.940| 11362] 760| 2,122 
1845 | 1,837 | 4,338] 4184] 8,522] 1.245] 883] 21128 
1846 | 1796 | 2,529 | 3,532| 7,061| 1321| 8041 2,125 
1847 | 1,852 | 4,536 | 4345| §,881| 1,646| 1,042] 2,688 
1848 | 1.801 | 4,464] 4262] 8716] 1,584| 990} 2,574 
1849 

1850 

Total |23,677 |41,101 }40,011 | 81,139 | 22,290 }12,382} 34,622 





By the last census of 1846, the population 
of New South Wales and of Port Philhp, 


was as follows — 


Males |Females| Total 
Withen limits of Location— 


Middle District . 80,576 58,307 138,883 
Port Phillip District 13,234 10,234 23,468 
Beyond limits of Location— 
Middle District 11,813 3,838 15,651 
Port Philhp District 6,950 2,461 9,411 
Crews of colonial vessels . 2,196 2.196 
Total “ 114,769 78,840 189,609 
Population of 1841 . . 87,298 43,558 130,856 
Incrcase 27,471 31,282 68,573 
Centesimal increase during 
ihe sae peniod > 31 46 7181 44 89 
Average annual centesimal in- 
crease for same period 6 29 14:36 
Centesimal proportion of] 1846 6053 39 47 100 
the sexes 1841 6671 33.29 100 


From the 1st January to 31st December, 
1848, the two districts of New South Wales 


and Port Philip presented the followmg 
results .— 


Male Female| Total 

Increase by— 
Immigration . 8,452 5,525 13,977 
Births 4,484 4,262 8,746 
Total increase 12,936 9,787 22,723 

Decrease by— 
Deaths S). Se tee as 1,584 990 2,574 
Departures 3,534 1,217 4,751 
Total decrease 5,118 2,207 17,325 

Summary— 

Total increase .. 12,9386 9,787 22,723 
Total decrease 5,118 2,207 7,325 
Net increase . . . 7,818 7,580 15,398 
Population, Dec 31, 184 123,89('81,119 205,009 
Dec 31, 1848 131,708|88,699 220,407 


According to the census of 1846, the 
classification of occupations showed—com- 
merce, trade, and manufactures, 9,264; 
agriculturists, 13,952; grazing shepherds, 
13,565 ; stockmen, &c., 5,532, horticulture, 
943; other labourers, 12,104; mechanics 
and artizans, 10,769; domestic servants, 
males, 4,181, females, 6,455; clerical pro- 
fession, 185, legal, &c., 271, medical, 343 , 
other educated persons, 1,737, alms-people, 
pensioners, paupers, &c, 1,687; all other 
occupations, 7,816; residue of population 
98,602 = 187,413. 

The places where born were thus noted — 
In the colony, males,27,361; females, 27,492 
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DIFFERENT RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS.—1836 & 1846. 





England, males, 33,756; females, 13,493: 
Wales, males, 364; females, 177: Ireland, 
males, 22,445; females, 15,976: Scotland, 
males, 6,409; females, 3,970: other British 
dominions, males, 1,153; females, 752: 
foreign countries, males, 901; females, 285. 

The dwellings of the mbhabitants were 
thus classified m 1846 —Houses of stone or 
brick,9,955 ; wood,16,511; shingled,17,012; 








the religious denominations of the inhabi- 
tants of New South Wales, alone, was :— 
Church of England, 79,801; Church of 
Scotland, 16,053 ; Wesleyans, 6,338 ; other 
Protestants, 3,681 ; Roman Catholics, 47,187; 
Jews, 969; Mahomedans and Pagans, 135; 
other persons, 361. For the year ending 
81st December, 1848, there were :— 

















slated,500. Total, 26,563. Inhabited,24,848, | Retsous Denommations | Births |Marrioges} Deaths 
Of the latter, the county of Cumberland, | Church of England .| 3,790 720 1,405 
contaimng Sydney, has 12,939 houses. Church of Scotland . 930 504 225 
Reticion.—According to the census of | Wesleyan Methodists 483 uf 81 
Independents 85 27 29 
1836, there were—of Protestants, 77,096 ; Baptists . 32 5 8 
of Roman Catholics, 21,898; Jews, 477.| Roman Cathohes . 3,387 462 812 
Judge Burton states, that m 1836, among|Jews . ... .- 39 6 14 
the convicts, 18,500 were Protestants, 9,000 apenas 
Roman Cathohes, and 331 Jews. In 1846, Totals 6,346 as 2,574 
Persons of each of the under-mentioned Relguous Denomunations, on 2nd March, 1846. 
Church | Church {| Wesleyan} Other Mahome-| Other 
Counties. of of Method- Protes- Fieri Jews | dansand| Persua- Seas 
England } Scotland ists tants Pagans 81008 
Argyle. oe. Se 2,334 622 64 26 1,797 59 2 7 4,911 
Bathurst . . . . 2,013 466 380) 40 1,464 23 4 1 4,391 
Bligh... 297 48.) 7 245 | — _ 1 598 
Brisbane . . . . 792 170 8 7 426 1 2 — 1,406 
Camden ... . 4,250 1,007 321 62 2,629 24 19 11 8,323 
Cook - er 2,074 272 183 10 1,036 12 6 5 3,598 
Cumberland ‘ - | 38,344 6,458 | 3,696 2,857 21,216 688 32 247 73,538 
Durham ... . 3,867 1,417 313 76 1,862 10 2 7 7,554 
Georgiana . . . 448 136 5 3 361 | — — — 953 
Gloucester . 1,396 387 99 14 500 1 2 —_ 2,399 
Hunter ... . 783 64 40 1 299 2 — 1 1,190 
King . 2. . « - 821 89 10 14 730 1 — — 1,665 
Macquarie é 1,136 222 43 27 619 20 3 3 1,973 
Murray. : 1,290 $28 4 26 1,043 24 4 2 2,721 
Northumberland , 6,849 1,301 817 152 4,117 53 8 38 13,355 
Philp ... .- 356 88 2 — 191 1 3 — 641 
Roxburgh .. . 1,231 311 64 28 717 1 1 — 2,353 
St Vincent. . .- 943 377 5 6 766 3 1 1 2,102 
Wellington 590 61 9 4 305 | — — 1 970 
Westmoreland 619 144 136 3 672 1 — — 1,575 
Stanley, Moreton Bay 770 209 24 57 497 9 22 11 1,599 
Aucland,Twofold Bay 577 152 6 19 328 5 — 1 1,088 
Total. . .j| 71,780 | 14,329 | 6,229 3,439 4d, 720 938 111 337 | 138,883 
Commissioners’ Dis- 
tricts beyond the Limits 
of Location 
Bligh . 2. 2... 368 165 6 1 243 1 2 2 788 
Clarence River . 760 119 15 15 300 2 12 2 1,225 
Darling Downs . 341 128 —_ 2 178 1 6 2 658 
Lachlan : 956 190 14 21 1,010 6 1 — 2,198 
Liverpool Plains 1,175 188 10 106 625 2 — 4 2,110 
M‘Leay River . 303 26 2 1 127 1 — 6 466 
Monaroo . . ‘ 899 194 10 15 784 13 — 1 1,916 
Moreton Bay. . . 111 58 2 2 95; — -—— — 268 
Murrumbidgee . . 1,401 218 29 46 893 3 — 2 2,592 
New England . . 1,147 326 17 30 703 {| — 3 6 2,231 
Wellington . . . 569 112 4 3 509 2 — — 1,199 
Total. . . 8. 030 1,724 109 242 5,467 31 24 24 15,651 
Total oR, of New) 79,810 | 16,053 | 6,338 | 3,681 | 47,187] 969| 135 | 361 | 154,534 
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The ecclesiastical estabhshment for 1848 
was: Church of England—Dhocese of Syd- 
ney, forty-two rectors or munisters, with 
salaries averaging £200 per annum, and, mn 
almost every imstance, a parsonage (or an 
allowance of £50 a-year), and also a glebe 
of forty acres. 

Diocese of Newcastle.—Sixteen rectors or 
ministers, with salaries and allowances as in 
the Sydney diocese. There are two munis- 
ters beyond the settled districts, with £200 
a-year each. 

Church of Scotland.—Seventeen ministers, 
with salames averaging £150 a-year each, 
and, in several imstances, a house and glebe. 

Westeyan.—Nime munisters, with each 
£150 or £200 a-year, and a house. No 
glebe. 

Independent.—F ive ministers; salary, £170 
to £250; m one instance a house and glebe 

Baptist.—One munister ; salary, £250. 

Church of Rome.—Twenty-five munisters 
of religion, with salaries averaging £200 
a-year, and, 1m some instances, a house, but 
no glebes. 

Jews.—One munister, salary, £100 per 
annum. 

There are now nine Episcopahan Lutheran 
churches in and near Sydney, two Presby- 
terian, one Free Church, one Wesleyan, one 
Baptist, one Congregational, one Friends 
(Quakers), one Bethel Marmers, four Roman 
Catholic chapels, and one Jewish synagogue. 
There are ministers of the Established Church 
at Paramatta, Hunter’s hill, Prospect, Liver- 
pool, Marsfield, Campbelltown, Narellan and 
Cabramatta, Camden, Mulgoa, Windsor, 
Richmond, Pitt Town and Wilberforce, Pen- 
rith, Castlereagh, Berrma, Hawkesbury, 
Goulbourn, Yass, Braidwood, Bathurst, Ila- 
warra, Newcastle, Maitland, Port Macqua- 
ne, Welhngton, Seaham, Marengo, New 
England, and sixteen other places 


Expense of Ecclesrastical Establishment wn 1848 


Paid from 


Colonial J reasury pia 


Miltary 




















Denominations. me es for | Total 
urches| Convict 
Salanes etc Service 
£ £ £ £ 
Church of England} 15,204 3,726 655 19,585 
Presbyterian 2,614 400 25 3,039 
Wesleyan 862 862 
Roman Catholics 6,670 3,388 66 10,124 
Grand Total 25,352 7,514 746 33,610 


Epucarion is in progress, and much needed. 
According to the census of 1846, there were 


then, under twenty-one years of age, who 
could not read, males, 18,568; females, 
18,035: read only, males, 5,480; females, 
6,159: read and wnte, males, 9,323; fe- 
males, 9,078 Above twenty-one years of 
age, cannot read, males, 11,215; females, 
7,160; read only, males, 7,150; females, 
6,209 ; read and write, males, 37,623; fe- 
males, 15,504. 
Public or Free Schools in 1848 





Number Scholars 


Denomination 





Male 


o 
Schools Female |Total 














Church of England— 








* Orphan Schools 4 2 96 110 206 
* Schools establishe 
prior to 1837 32 1,566 | 1,259 2,825 
f Ditto according to 9 RM" 
regulation of 1641 35 1,462 | 1,230 2,672 
+ Presbyterian 43 1471 } 1,134 2,605 
+ Wesleyan ‘ 16 196 527 723 
Roman Catholic— 
* Orphan Institution 1 61 73 134 
* Schools prior to 1847 11 541 500 1,091 
+ According to regu- 
lation of Sept 1841 21 917 | 782 | 1,709 
Totals 161 6,310 | 5,675 | 11,965 





Note —The Schools marked thus (*) are supported by 
Government, and those marked thus (t) by Government 
and Voluntary Contributions 


There is a Sydney College with eighty 
students, a grammar school with forty-two 
scholars, and a “ King’s school,” Paramatta, 
with thirty-six scholars. Of private schools, 
there are in Sydney district 223, with 3,510 
males and 3,208 female scholars= 6,718 

The total sums paid from the Colomal 
treasury m 1848, for education m New 
South Wales (including the Port Phillip 
distnict), was £13,540 

THE Press.—A bout twelve newspapers and 
periodicals. These publications are well 
conducted, and exhibit a hberal spimt and 
talent equal to the provincial press of any 
portion of the United Kingdom. The Syd- 
ney Herald, Chronicle, Colonst, and Gazette, 
are published three times a-week ; the Mo- 
nitor, six times a week; the Commercial 
Journal, twice, and the government Gazette, 
once a-week. There is an excellent sub- 
scription hbrary and reading-room, at Syd- 
ney; an Austrahan museum and botanic 
garden, a Floral and Horticultural Society, 
and a Mechanics’ School of Arts. There are 
agricultural societies in different parts of 
the colony, also reading-rooms and libra- 
ries; and in no part of the Bntish Empire 
is there a greater desire for the extension of 
education, and the acquring of useful in- 
formation 
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520 CRIME IN NEW SOUTH WALES, AND EXECUTIONS, 1829—1849. 





Crimz.—In the section on transportation 
I have adverted to the fearful neglect of the 
home and local government, from 1788 to 
1836, of the spiritual wants of the many 
thousand criminals deported during that 
period from the United Kingdom to Aus- 
traha. At New South Wales, at Van Dhe- 
men’s Land, and at Norfolk Island, crime 
had reached its highest pitch about the years 
1835-6. Extreme severity towards the 
prisoners, a neglect of the ordinances of 
religion, the flooding of the colony with 
criminals, without a due admixture of a free 
and untamted population, and the absence 
of any other mode of pumshment in New 
South Wales for felons convicted there, 
except by deporting them to an earthly pan- 
demonium at Norfolk Island, had produced 
a dreadful amount of sm m New South 
Wales. The Rev. Mr. M‘Encroe, who at- 
tended seventy-four executions in New South 
Wales in four years, stated, that the greater 
number of the criminals, on their way to the 
scaffold, “thanked God that they were not 
going to Norfolk Island’? Several of the 
prisoners there committed suicide, rather 
than hve among the demons in human 
form by whom they were surrounded. 

All this, however, distressing as 1t 1s, and 
disgraceful, in the Inghest degree, to those 
who, directly or indirectly, sanctioned the 


continuance of such a barbarous system, 
appears to me no just argument against 
penal settlements, provided always they be 
judiciously regulated. To condemn “ trans- 
portation” as a secondary punishment, be- 
cause of the neglect of the positive and 
responsible duties of government towards 
a penal colony for forty years, is unrea- 
sonable; and if space be afforded me, at 
the close of this work, a chapter will be 
devoted to the examination of this :mpor- 
tant subject—important on many accounts— 
from the abolition of capital punishments 
for every offence, except murder; and by 
reason of the hcavy expense attendant on 
the maintenance of a large prison population 
at home; the competition of their forced 
labour with that of the free and struggling 
citizens; the difficulty of accomplishing a 
prisongreformation, and the almost utter 
umpossibilty of a man taimted with crime, 
and known to have been in a prison, being 
enabled to gain an honest livelihood mn Eng- 
land. For the present, my duty consists m 
ascertaining the existing state of crime m 
New South Wales, and how far it has di- 
munished of late years The following state- 
ment extends over a pend of twenty years ; 
at the commencement of the period, the 
population was about 36,000, at its termi- 
nation, about 200,000 :— 


Number of Convictions in the Supreme Court and Courts of Quarter Sessions, and the Number of Executions 
an the Colony 






Supreme Court 









Quarter Sessions 


Criminals Executed. 





Year 
Felomies j]Maisdemeanors} Felomes | Misdemeanors Protestants Total 
Free Bond Free Bond 
1829 244 — — 4 24 6 18 
1830 — — 6 16 7 20 
1831 — — 3 10 3 16 
1832 — — 1 1 1 9 
1833 _ — 1 9 6 16 
1834 —_ — — 22 — 20 
1835 —_ — 2 15 4 18 
1836 — — 2 14 3 7 
1837 sae — 1 4 5 2 
1838 —_— — 2 6 1 10 
1839 609 132 3 8 — 11 
1840 565 161 1 6 — 1 
1841 468 106 2 8 3 2 
1842 536 85 3 2 2 3 
1843 418 48 1 3 —_— 2 
1844 331 48 1 yj a e28 
1845 303 51 sae 1 2 we 
1846 350 V7 wer ee 1 fa 
1847 281 61 —_ — 3 1 
1848 269 45 4 = 5 ae 
Total . 4,130 814 37 156 52 155 





Se Na a te 

Note —-The Quarter Secsions returns from 1829 to 1838, both inclusive, not rendered, or maccurate —Of the criminals 
executed, there were in the years 1830, one pagan , 1834, two faith uncertain , 1835, one pagan , 1841, two aborigines, 1842, 
one Jew and two aborigines, 1843, three aborigines, 1847, three aborigines 





OFFENCES IN NEW SOUTH WALES—DIMINUTION OF CRIME 


Notwithstanding the five-fold mcrease of 
population, and the large mass of criminals 
poured ito the colony from 1829 to 1840, 
the diminution of crime is very remarkable 
In 1839, the convicted felonies amounted 
to 768; ten years after, in 1848, they were 
only 458. In 1829, capital punishment 
was inflicted in fifty-two mstances, twenty 
years after (1848) there were only nine 
Durmg the first ten years of the pcnod 
under review, the number of executions 
amounted to 276, durmg the ensuing ten 
years, they were no more than minety-seven 
There is a singular fact connected with this 
record of capital punishments, which I have 
carefully collated from the annual returns 
in the “ Blue Books” transmitted by the 
governor to her Mayjesty’s secretary of state 
for the colonies, and that 1s, the number of 
protestants—compared with Roman gatho- 
lies—who have perished by the law fof their 
crimes, viz, 193 to 207, the proportion of 
the free to the bond, was 89 to 311. 

The offenders convicted mn the supreme court 
of New South Wales during 1848, were— 
Mel- 


Offences |Sydney sircust 


FELONIES -— 
Murder . : 
Manslaughter .- 
Shooting at, &c. 
Robbery , 4 

ig with violence 
Rape. . ; 

Abduction 

Burglary, &c 

Higasebicakanl : 

Receiving stolen goods. 

Stealing in a dwelling-house' 

Larceny or 

Forgery and Uttering 

Pirac 

Horsestealing 

Sheep-stealing 

Cattle-stealing 

Other Offences 


Total Felonies 


| mio 


Go Gr Or 


pao kl bo et ho ee be | m b> OO 
a 


50 


MISDEMEANOURS — 
Assaults. 
Riot and Assault 
Subornation of Perjury 
Bribery. . 
Conspiracy . . 
Fradulent Insolvency 
Obtaining Money under} 

False Pretences . 

Uttering Base Com . 
Neglect escape 


» |lelas 


» | 


Total Misdemeanours 


Total Capital Convictions 2 
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The executions for the undermentioned 
yffences during the year 1848, were— 


Rehgnon Murder Rape 


Protestants, free 
Roman Catholics, free 


Total 


On comparing this return with the par- 
hamentary paper, No 410, laid before the 
House of Commons 2]st May, 1838, 1 find 
‘hat the crmuinal convictions before the 
supreme court, durmg the year 1835, 
amounted to 685, of whom 19 were for 
murder, 17 for attemptmg ditto; 1 for 
manslaughter; 13 for rape, 2 arson, 15 for- 
ery, 82 bushranging, highway robbery, 
&c., 67 cattle, horse, and sheep-steahng ; 
15 burglary; 3 perjury, 347 larceny, re- 
ceiving known stolen property, &c.; and 
87 for misdemeanours and assault. The total 
numbers committed for tnal durmg the year 
1835, (the last year given m the return), 
was 959 males, and 123 females, of whom 
685 were convicted, 309 acquitted, 53 not 
prosecuted, and 35 admitted to bail, 86 re- 
ceived sentence of death 368 transportation, 
and 162 were sent to hard labour, && <A 
comparison of this return with that of 1848, 
must certainly be a matter of satisfaction to 
the colonists of New South Wales 

The convictions at the courts of Quarter 
Sessions in Sydney, Paramatta, Goulbourn, 
Bathurst, and Maitland, during the year 
1848, were— 

Felones —Burglary, 4, housebreaking, 7 , 
stealmg in a dwelling-house, 8, highway 
robbery, 1, robbery, 10, ditto, armed, 1, 
stealing from the person, 26, assault with 
mtent to rob, 9; larceny, 156, receiving 
stolen property, 3; embezzlement, 1; ab- 
duction, 1, horse-stealng 7; cattle-stealing, 
3, mahcious wounding cattle, 1; suffering to 
escape, 1. Total, 269. viz —Sydney, 150; 
Paramatta, 44; Goulbourn, 10; Bathurst, 
15, Manatland, 50. 

Misdemeanours.—Assaults with various 1n- 
tents, 25, assault and false imprisonment, 1 ; 
attempting to commit felony, 3; obtammg 
money or goods by false pretences, 5, utter- 
ing counterfeit com, 3, having ditto in pos- 
session, 1; attempting to dissuade a witness 
from giving evidence, 1; keeping a common 
gaming-house, 1, rescuing cattle, &c, 4 
being an incorrigible rogue, 1. Total, 45 
viz —Sydney, 28, Paramatta,6, Goulbourn 
8; Bathurst, 1; Mantland, 7. 

3.x 
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STATE OF THE PRISONS OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1848. 


The returns for the Gaols and House of Correction, New South Wales, for the year 


1848, are are as follows :— 





Total Admissions Felons Misdemeanours. 
Gaols of Whites, in | Total 
1848 Tned Untned Untned 

Males | Fem Males | Fem | Males | Fem | Males | Fem | Males | Fem 

Sydney 1,217 348 | 1,565 111 13 16 2 50 18 
Paramatta 162 96 258 22 4 5 5 11 7 1 2 
Goulbourn 34 5 39 10 — 4 — 8 —_— — a 
Bathurst 67 35 102 17 3 1 — 3 3 — a 
Newcastle . —<= oo oan 3 _— 10 2 17 2 = — 
Port Phillip . — — — 39 1 4 1 45 11 — — 
Total 1,480 484 | 1,964 202 17 40 10 114 56 19 6 


yote —The return of felons 1s at Michaelmas, 1848 The admissions into Newcastle and Port Phillip gaols not stated 


The prisons are under the jurisdiction 
of the shenff of the colony, and the superin- 
tendence of a stipendiary visiting magistrate 
and principal gaoler. Any of the magis- 
trates may visit the gaol 

In the Sydney gaol there are 108 sleeping 
cells, and twenty-two solitary cells, none of 
which are dark or below ground The clas- 
sification directed by the gaol regulations 
has been observed. The chaplains of the 
church of England and of the church of 
Rome, appomted by the governor, perform 
divine service twice on Sundays, and once 
during the week ‘They also frequently visit 
and instruct the pmsoners  Bubles, and 
other religious books are supphed  Dhis- 
senting ministers are admitted on the same 
terms as the ministers of the church of Eng- 
land and of Rome Attached to the prison 
are two hospitals—one for male, and the 
other for female pnsoners, who are under 
the care of the surgeon of the prison The 
female prisoners are attended exclusively by 
female officers The protestants and Roman 
catholics are continually kept apart There 
is also a separation of hardened offenders 


The civil causes tried in the supreme court 
of New South Wales, durmg 1848, were— 


Juries of Four |JunesofTwelve 




















sen Total 
De- | Unde- | Com- 

e fended |fendcd | mon |Special 
Sydney 82 | 20 2 7 | ai 
Circuit 13 9 a i ie 
Port Philhp 20 ” 9 12 41 

Total 115 29 4 20 168 


There are just grounds for stating that 
New South Wales 1s more free from crime 
than could have possibly been expected by 
the most ardent philanthropist It can be 
compared with several portions of the United 
Kingdom It may not be irrelevant to 
quote in this place an unimpeachable testi- 
mony m behalf of a large portion of the 
present population of the colony, which re- 
flects great credit upon them, and fully con- 
firms the opinions which I expressed in my 
LMstory of the Colonies, m 1834-5. 

Mr. T H. Braim, formerly of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and now head principal 
of Sydney College, N S W , 1n his interesting 


| from those imprisoned for the first time, 
| also of the old from the young The felon 
,prisoners are kept at hard work, such as 
| breaking or cutting stone. Whipping, or 
|sohtary confinement, 1s resorted to for 


Estory of New South Wales to 1844, thus 
speaks of the Australan youth -— 


“ Descended, as many of them have been, from 
parents whose names were stained by crimes against 
their country and their God, brought up under a 


breaches of gaol regulations irons only in 
cases of urgent and absolute necessity. The 
other colomal gaols are similarly managed ; 
and they will all bear a comparison with 
those of the United Kingdom. 

To a great extent the colony is now pun- 
fied from crime ; and it appears by the docu- 
ments laid before parliament, Jan. 31, 1850, 
that the colonists have declared, in a petition 
to the Queen, that “it 1s their duty and deter- 
mination, by every legal and constitutional 
means, toopposetherevival of transportation.” 


fearfully imperfect mental training, a neglected moral 
cultivation, and either an entire omission, or at the 
best but an imperfect performance of the duties and 
ordinances of religion, they have yet risen superior to 
these disadvantages, have earned for themselves a 
good name, have reared families in honour and re- 
spectability, and are now themselves in the enjoy- 
ment of general esteem and confidence, and their 
children availing themselves of blessings placed 
within ther reach, which their fathers knew not, are 
bearing upon them the buds of excellence.” 


Of the emancipists, he says :— 


“ They form no uninteresting part of the popula- 
tion , feeling that they had a bad character to lose and 


CHARACTER OF EMANCIPISTS AND THEIR DESCENDANTS. 


a good one to gain, they have in many instances set 
themselves about the work of reformation, some of 
them are reckoned among our most honourable trades- 
men and merchants, among the most hberal sup- 
porters, too, of the various benevolent institutions 
which adorn our land (Australia). Some of these 
institutions have been all but entirely founded, and 
are now mainly supported by therr means In many 
cases they have, by their industry and perseverance, 
acquired considerable wealth; and in most instances 
the wealth thus obtained has been generously and 
honourably devoted to the public benefit, the real 
and substantial advancement of this land of their 
expatriation. Nor do we know a more pleasing trait 
in human character than that which 1s thus oe ayed, 
once degraded, they have paid to a violated law the 
satisfaction 1t imperatively demanded , but when the 
debt was paid another obligation was felt to remain 
behind. Society had lost that beneficial influence 
which each member 1s called upon to exercise, and to 
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atone for this was now their honourable desire In 
the fair and honest pursuit of commerce, by untimn 

industry, they acquired those means which enable 

them to gratify their wish—a competence—more, 
a profession—rewarded their patient toil, and no 
sooner was this poured into their lap, than they gave 
it back, spreading it through numerous channels 
through each of which, as it flowed, it left blessings 
that even succeeding ages may enjoy. To say 
nothing of many public buildings, which are the chief 
architectural embellishments of our city, and which 
have been the result of their enterprise and zeal, we 
turn to some of those institutions of charity and 
benevolence which own them as their earlest sup- 
porters "—-[Vol 1, pp 315-16 ] 


A people of whom thus much can be truly 
said, are they not qualified for the enjoy- 
ment of free stitutions ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


EARLY AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL STATE OF NEW SOUTH WALES-—STAPLE 
PRODUCTS, AGRICULTURE, LIVE STOCK, WOOL, TALLOW—PRICES AND 
WAGES—COMMERCE, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—SHIPPING, &c 


Ar the period of the formation of New South 
Wales, or durig its early struggles, when 
the colonists were again and again on the 
eve of perishing of want, how strangely the 
prophecy would have sounded in men’s ears, 
could 1t have been foretold, that in httle 
more than half a century, the colony would 
not only produce a sufficient quantity of 
animal and vegetable food for the support 
of a quarter of a mihon Enghshmen and 
their descendants; but that Australia should 
have, in that short time, become the greatest 
wool-exporting country in the world, her 
salubrious climate, and the pasturage of her 
virgin soil, rendering the increase of sheep 
and cattle so rapid, as to induce their owners 
to slaughter them in great numbers, merely 
for the sake of the tallow thus obtained 

The present condition of New South Wales 
1s mndeed surprising, and the statements 
which mark the different epochs of her pro- 
gress, well deserve attention 1n an historical 
point of view; and scarcely less, from the 
evidence they afford of the energy and 1n- 
dustry of the Anglo-Saxon race—an energy 
to which difficulty appears to lend fresh 
vigour, and an imdustry as unflagging 1m its 
appointed course as that of the earth round 
the sun. 

To me, who have had for years my mind 


saturated—if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion—with the one vast subject of the Bri- 
tish colonial empire, the task of collecting 
and compiling its astonishmg records has 
been truly a labour of love. I have studied 
the history of each colony, and have found 
in each a pecuhar mterest—an individuality, 
as it were—that grows upon the mind which 
views them as parts of a whole, different 
in their construction, but not mcongruous, 
on the contrary, well calculated, by their 
union, to strengthen each other. In this 
hght, which I sincerely believe to be the 
true one, I would fain brig them before 
my readers, and although deeply sensible of 
the magnitude of the subject, and the diffi- 
culty of the attempt, yet that appears to 
me as the strongest possible reason for en- 
deavouring to afford a correct idea of the 
relative proportion of each possession, which 
can scarcely be conveyed, except by a gene- 
ral description of the whole. For mstance, 
if in teaching a child the geography of 
England, we were to show him delimeations 
—however accurate—of a few of the coun- 
ties, and barely mention the others, would 
he not form a very maccurate (af, mdeed, 
any clear notion at all) of the country, as a 
whole and so it 1s with our colonial empire. 

This, however, is a digression; to return 
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to New South Wales. The pubhe stock 


larided at Sydney Cove with the first British , 


settlers, in January, 1788 (see p. 403), con- 


AGRICULTURAL STOCK OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1780. 


In addition to these, there were 150 acres 
cleared, to be sown with turnips; ninety 
acres were in cultivation by settlers ; twenty- 


sisted of 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 bull calf, 1 stal-, aght by officers, civil and muiltary, at and 


hon, 3 mares, and 38 colts; there were also 


a few sheep. These were placed on a spot. 


at the head of Sydney Cove, which was 


about Sydney and at Paramatta; 140 acres 
were enclosed, and the timber cleared for 
cattle ; making a total of 920 acres of land 


cleared for a farm, where the seeds, plants, | thinned, cleared, and cultivated. So dense, 


and fruit-trees, brought from England, Rio | 


de Janeiro, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
were carefully tended, under the anxious 
superintendance of the governor. In May, 
1788, the governor directed every person in 
the settlement to make a report of the hve 
stock im his possession, which the returns 
stated at 1 stalhon, 3 mares, 3 colts, 2 bulls, 
5 cows, 29 sheep, 19 goats, 49 hogs, 25 pigs, 
5 rabbits, 18 turkeys, 29 geese, 35 ducks, 
142 fowls, and 87 chickens. Scarcely a 
greater calamity could have befallen the 
colonists, than the destruction, at this period, 
by native dogs, of five ewes and a lamb. 
Added to this, several sheep died, mm con- 
sequence of feeding on grass which the 
newly cut trees had shaded previously from 
the air and sun; hence a general behef that 
it would not be possible to rear this descnp- 
tion of stock. In June, 1788, the settle- 
ment sustamed a severe loss, by the neglect 
of a convict who had charge of the cattle— 
two bulls and four cows strayed into the 
woods near Sydney, and were not recovered 
—the only remaining cow became so danger- 
ously wild, that it was found necessary to 
shoot her. 

In 1790, the stock sent out by his Ma- 
jesty’s government im the Guwardzan, con- 
sisting of 7 horses, 16 cows, 2 bulls, a num- 
ber of sheep, goats, and 2 deer, were killed 
when the ship struck on an iceberg near the 
Cape of Good Hope (see page 405.) In this 
year the stock had been previously diminished 
in a wanton manner (see page 405) In 
session 1791 HsM.S. Gorgon arnved, to the 
great joy of the colonists, with 1 bull calf, 
16 cows (8 bulls and 7 cows died on the 
passage), 68 sheep, 11 hogs, 200 fruit trees, 
and a quantity of garden seeds. At the 
close of this year the public live stock in the 
colony amounted to 3 stallions, 1 mare, 2 
colts, 16 cows, 2 calves, 1 ram, 50 ewes, 6 
lambs, 1 boar, 14 sows, and 22 pigs. The 
ground in cultivation at the Rose Hill gov- 
ernment farm (Paramatta) consisted of 300 
acres in maize, 441m wheat, 6 m barley, 1 in 
oats, 2 in potatoes, 4 1m vines, 86 in garden 
ground, and 17 im cultivation by the New 
South Wales corps. 


however, was the forest around Sydney and 
Paramatta, that any one straying a mile 
from the huts was almost mvanably lost ; 
and in this way many convicts and soldiers 
perished. 

In June, 1792, the Atlantic storeship 
brought from Calcutta two bulls, a cow, 
twenty sheep, and twenty goats, of the 
Bengal breed. In the October of the same 
year, nearly five years after the establish- 
ment of the colony, the whole of the ground 
im cultivation, both on account of the crown 
and of individuals, was—in wheat, 2084 acres; 
barley, 244, maize, 1,1864; garden-ground, 
1214: total, 1,6402 acres. Ground cleared 
of timber, 162} acres. The quantity of land 
which had passed to settlers, under the seal 
of the colony, amounted to 3,470 acres, of 
which 470 were m cultivation, and the 
timber cleared from 100 more, ready for the 
sowing of grain. The stock belongmg to 
the public, kept at Paramatta, consisted of 
3 bulls, 2 bull calves, 5 stallions, 6 mares, 
105 sheep, and 43 hogs. 

The governor gave to each married settler 
one ewe for the purpose of breeding, and to 
others he gave such female goats as could be 
spared. Land was granted, conformably to 
instructions from the secretary of state. 
Non-commussioned officers and privates of 
the marmes, desirous of remaimmg im the 
colony, m the proportion*of 150 acres to a 
marnied non-commissioned officer ; 130 acres 
to a smgle ditto; 100 acres to a married 
private; and eighty acres to a single man ; 
and, on receiving their discharge, clothmg, 
provisions for one year, seed, and agnicul- 
tural implements were given to each settler. 
Each male convict, emancipated or dis- 
charged, received, xf single, thirty acres; if 
married, thirty acres, and ten acres for each 
chiid The pohcy of the government was, 
to establish a chain of farms between Sydney 
and Paramatta, fifteen mules distant, so that 
the country might be opened; which was 
subsequently carried out by extending lines 
of settlement to Windsor, on the Hawkes- 
bury river, to Richmond, on the Nepean 
River, and other places, where cultivable 
land was found. 


EARLY SCARCITY OF ANIMAL FOOD, 1788—1795. 


In 17938, of the stock which had been 
landed m the colony, there remamed but 
three bulls, twenty-one cows, and seven 
calves. During the early stages of the set- 
tlement, it was noticed as a singular fact 
among the hve stock, that the proportion 
born of males to females was about three to 
one. This, however, did not continue; the 
sexes soon became equahzed, and then the 
number of female preponderated over the 
male births. 

In January, 1794, one small cow and a 
Bengal steer, weight 372 pounds, (both pn- 
vate property,) were killed for the use of 
the troops, and sold to them at eighteen 
pence per pound. This was but the third 
time that the colonists had tasted fresh beef 
since their arrival in 1788, viz —once soon 
after their landing, and a second time when 
the heutenant-governor and officers of the 
settlement were feasted by the captain of a 
Spanish ship. In March, 1794, only one 
serving of salt meat remained m store, and 
that was to be the food of half a week 
After that period, says Collins, “the pros- 
pect was truly discouraging; for mere bread 
and water appeared to be the portion of by 
far the greater part of the mhabitants of 
these unfortunate settlements—of that part, 
too, whose bodily labour must be called forth 
to restore plenty, and attain such a state of 
independence on the parent country, as 
would render delay or accident, mm the trans- 
port of supphes, a matter of much less 
moment to the colony than it had ever 
hitherto been considered.” Even a shark, 
caught mn the harbour, yielded food to 
several, the oil procured from the liver sold 
at a shillmg a quart; for but “very few 
houses im the colony were fortunate enough 
to enjoy the pleasant hight of a candle.” 

The seed-wheat was untouched, and might 
remain so for a fortmght; but all the ani- 
mals, public and private, were threatened 
with destruction, to supply food for 3,000 
people On 8th March, when the doors of 
the provision store were closed, and the con- 
victs had received the last allowance which 
remained, a ship stood m for Port Jackson, 
but a gale of wind split her topsail, and she 
was driven to sea, to the dismay of the 
almost famishing inhabitants: at night the 
wind increased; and, during the ensuing day, 
nothing more was seen of the stranger. On 
the evening of the 9th, another sail (a bng) 
was in sight; but a second mght of sleepless 
anxiety was passed, and the morning of the 
10th dawned tempestuously: about three 
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o’clock, however, the wind changed, and the 
ship William, from Cork, with a cargo of 
beef and pork, and the Arthur, a small bng 
from Bengal, anchored that night in Port 
Jackson, and the 3,000 colonists were saved 
from a fearful death 

The home government now became con- 
scious of the precarious supply of food ob- 
tamable for the convicts and settlers, and 
several vessels were despatched im succession 
to the colony, laden with all sorts of pro- 
visions; the lve stock, public and private, 
was carefully preserved, and its numbers 
now were—mares, 11; stalhons, 9; male 
asses, 4; female asses, 2; bulls, 15; cows, 25, 
ewes, 316; rams and wethers, 210; female 
goats, 352; male ditto, 170; hogs, several 
hundred. On the Ist of July, 1795, the 
colony was again reduced to straits; the salt 
provisions were all expended but a few casks 
reserved for the use of the troops, and on 
Saturday the 11th, there was no more animal 
food for the convicts ; a greyhound was killed 
and its flesh sold for that of Kangaroo; but 
happily on the 26th of July, H M.S. Prow- 
dence, captain Broughton, arrived with sup- 
phes from England, and was followed by 
HMS Relance and Supply On the Ist 
of September, 1796, the hve stock 1n posses- 
sion of government, and of the civil and 
military officers of the settlement, consisted 
of mares and horses, 57; cows and calves, 
101, bulls and bull-calves, 74; oxen, 54; 
sheep, 1531; goats, 1,427; hogs, 1869. The 
cattle which had strayed from the settlement 
im the year 1788, were known to be wild, 
and to have largely increased mm a fine dis- 
trict now termed the Cow Pastures, to the 
westward of the Nepean river The number 
of acres in cultivation were 5,419, and the 
number of persons in the colony was 3,959. 
It 1s unnecessary to follow up this narrative 
of the pastoral and agricultural state of New 
South Wales, but 1t offers a stmkimg con- 
trast when compared with the two following 
tables, shewing the extent of cultivation mn 
the colony, and its progress for the past 
twelve years; and the number of horses, 
horned cattle, sheep, and swine im each 
colony and district on the Ist January, 1849, 
when it appears there were, in cultivation 
with wheat, 63,463 acres, yielding 638,072 
bushels of grain; 26,103 acres in maize, 
yielding 722,704 bushels; of oats, fifty-eight 
bushels Altogether, upwards of 1,500,000 
bushels, or nearly 200,000 quarters of gram 
is raised, furnishing a quarter annually for 
each inhabitant. 
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There are no consecutive details concern- 
ing the grant, sale, and cultivation of land 
in the colony; some idea of the progress 
may be conveyed by the followmg general 
statement :— 





Cleared or 





Year Granted Pastured Cultivated 
Acres Acres Acres 

1810 95,637 81,937 13,700 
1820 381,466 349,195 32,271 
1825 673,699 127,878 45,514 
1828 2,906,346 231,578 71,523 
1833 4,014,117 —_— — 
1848 5,500,000 — 1636,69 


There is less than one acre under crop to 
each mouth m the colony; but this yields 
sufficient vegetable food; for the total value 
of grain, flour, nce, and potatoes imported 
for use in 1848, was only about £35,000. 

The “ commissioners’ districts beyond the 


settled districts,’’ to which reference is made 
in several tables, are those in which the 
squatters are located. The territory not 
included in the several counties is divided 
into districts, over each of which an officer 
called a commissioner of crown lands 18 
appointed. He has under him a body of 
mounted constables or police, and his du 
consists m preserving the peace of the dis- 
trict; in preventing unauthorized persons 
occupying the crown lands; m ascertaming 
that the squatters do not interfere with each 
other’s lands; m enforcmg comphance with 
the squatting regulations; and in making 
periodical returns to the government at 
Sydney. The terms on which the land 1s 
let to squatters are stated at pages 427 and 
431. This respectable and enterprizing class 
of settlers now occupy many of the finest 
districts in Australia, and possess consider- 
able wealth. 


The Quantity of Land in Cultwation, showing Crops and Produce (excluswe of Gardens and Orchards), 
tn New South Wales, tncluding the District of Port Phillip, from the year 1837 to 1848 inclusive 







Year 
Acres 

1837 59,975 18,381 2,551 

1838 48,060 25,043 2,922 
1839 48,401 22,026 3,490" 
1840 74,133 24,966 5,144 
1841 58,605 25,004 6,423 
1842 65,188 27,324 5,320 
1843 78,083 29,061 5,727 
1844 81,903 20,798 7,236 
1845 87,894 25,372 | 10,455 
1846 88,910 31,773 9,215 
1847 81,044 27,240 7,178 
1848 87,219 20,375 8,789 





Crops 





Sown 
Grasses, 
Tobacco | Oats, and ot 
Barley 
for Hay 


Acres 

5,054 92,125 

9,939 
12,534 
12,721 
15,257 | 115,130 
18,592 | 126,874 
21,162 | 145,653 
21,766 | 144,095 
27,551 | 163,331 
37,221 | 182,533 
33,111 | 164,784 
27,558 | 163,669 


Potatoes 



















Wheat Maze Barley Oats Rye Millet | Potatoes | Tobacco Hay 

Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels Bushels | Bushels Tons Cwts Tons 
1837 692,620 632,155 51,447 17,119 6,753 695 2,102 2,034 5,627 
1838 469,140 556,268 32,103 13,416 4,878 353 3,496 4,952 6,960 
1839 805,140 525,507 66,033 27,788 7,008 283 2,601 2,509 25,923 
1840 1,116,814 177,947 105,389 66,020 8,863 3,338 11,050 4,300 21,329 
1841 832,776 503,803 90,172 62,704 6,507 1,072 11,141 2,642 17,175 
1842 854,432 590,134 88,767 84,321 4,451 1,201 12,561 2,014 18,622 
1843 1,000,225 719,358 95,658 92,268 6,145 410 16,392 6,098 27,774 
1844 1,312,652 575,913 132,612 70,620 4,475 511 22,748 6,382 31,848 
1845 1,211,099 499,122 175,407 88,193 4,101 175 19,906 3,985 28.614 
1846 1,421,750 870,400 193,835 216,783 2,250 1,929 18,329 2,087 42,754 
1847, 1,027,802 725,704 87,636 221,731 1,200 798 14,240 725 33,111 
1848 1,528,874 262,340 145,219 116,643 2,386 158 14,954 3,059 37,795 





ote —From 1837 to 1841 the Crops and Produce of Land beyond the Boundaries of Location arc not included 





CULTIVATION AND SQUATTERS IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 1848. 
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The following estimated quantity of land 
in cultivation in New South Wales, exclusive 
of gardens and orchards, on 31st December, 
1839, will afford a comparison with the re- 
turns for the year 1848 :— 


Under Crop Produce 















Articles 

Acres Bushels Tons 
Wheat. 48,401 805,140 — 
Maize Se % 22,026 525,507 — 
Barley. . . «> 3,490 66,033 — 
Oats ee otis Bie 6,793 27,788 — 
Rye .... 483 7,008 — 
Mollet sae 3s 46 283 — 
Potatoes . - - 1,115 — 2,6014 
Tobacco . ee 424 som 1252 
Sown Grasses (Hay) 12,534 — 25,923 





In 1839-40, the squattimg stations con- 
tained 6,666 males and 621 female Europeans, 
who had among them 7,088 horses, 371,699 
horned cattle, and 1,331,593 sheep, and the 
stations were thus distnbuted — 














Persons | Estimated Extent | Acres in 
District occupymg of Cultava- 
Stations Stations tion 
Males Acres 

Port Macquarie 21 137 87,760) 561 
New England . 53 560 | 358,400 333 
Liverpool Plains 111 [1,157 | 740,480 344 
Bhgh. . . 53 | 5,696 |3,655,440 201 
‘Wallington . 77 (411,265 | 809,600) 571 
Lachlan. . 95 |4,193 {2,683,520} 2,334 
Murrumbidgee. 134 | 3,137 |2,007,680} 1,7202 
Maneroo. . . 150 | 1,585 |1,014,880| 1,978 






Quantity of Land in Cultwation in New South Wales in 1848, en Acres 














(Sy duey Distr et) Wheat | Maize | Barley| Oats | Rye | Mullet | Pot@- (Tobseco Prin oc , tor a yaa 
ay Crop 

Argyle . . . «| 2,406 58 1 1| 177] — 77 | 1,567 | 4,927 
Bathurst . . . .| 2,966 — — —j} 1382}; — — 1,070 4,656 
Bligh 215 5 ee ee ee ee —_ 127 403 
Brisbane . 328 — — 13 11} — 5 130 732 
Camden 7,350 71 18 8 | 510 4\| 476 1,238 {| 12,071 
Cook 3,620 158 3 — 169 3 — 577 7,508 
Cumberland 10,310 1,143 | 250 14 153 1 376 | 15,859 | 34,311 
Durham 7,392 6 — 16 29 58 | 561 352 | 18,437 
Georgiana .. 1,537 46 9 —j} 123] — — 239 | 2,086 
Gloucester 2,517 — — 6 16{| — 100 38 4,061 
Hunter. . ; 1,079 13 — ane 2; — 5 22 2,555 
King ‘ 1,028 12 — — 28); — — 229 1,598 
Macquarie : 261 7 — — 7| — — — 1,200 
Murray .. . 1,769 157 1 —| 106; — — 1,058 3,632 
Northumberland .| 9,344 64 1 — 15 72 130 684 | 15,816 
Philip .... 425 — 4 — — 6 60 105 722 
Roxburgh . . .| 1,600 — 10 — —]| 150 — 500 2,570 
St Vincent . .| 1,894 15 — — 274 3,689 
Stanley . . . a — — — — 42 
Wellington . . 307 6 — — 259 693 
Westmoreland . 1,111 36 11 4 200 1,787 

Total m Counties }57,453 [25,564 | 4,295 | 1,900 308 77 | 2,595 |} 1,000 | 1,739 | 24,628 | 118,525 

Commussioner’s Dis- 
tricts, beyond the Limits 
of Location. 
Bligh . .. . 305 _ = — —f— — — 305 
Clarence River . — 2 eas oe 27 ae ee aes 331 
Darling Downs . 30 6 oe air 10}; — = 10 180 
Gwyder 2... «| — rer as ai Ream aoe said fas sls 
Lachlan... 1,297 25 2 — 11 1 — 591 2,046 
Liverpool Plains — aa iat pan ee ee is _ ea 
Lower Darling —_ = a S32 ay -e = ie ae 
McLeay River 87 2 Bees ako 9}. cn. coe 12 440 
Manaroo . . 1,258 50 = —j| 131 — _ 374 | 1,969 
Moreton Bay 22 = = ey a a na =n 58 
Murrumbidgee . 2,000 =e — — —{— — 450) 2,950 
New England . 830 90 = 5 40} — wa 85 1,500 
Welhngton 83 ae aa = 7}; — 6 93 194 
Total in Commis- 
Bait Dent ene 173} 2} 5) 217] 1 6) 1,615 | 9,973 








Wheat, | Total 








vote.—There are no returns for Gwydir, Liverpool Plaims, or the Lower Darling 
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Produce in New South Wales in 1848, and Area mn Square Miles of each County. 














Sown | Wheat, 
(Sydney Tnstnat,) Wheat | Maize |Barley | Oats | Rye | Mullet Tobacco} Grass | &c, for Pea 
Hay iles 
bushels | bushels |bushels /bushels jbushels /bushels| tons tons 

Argyle. . . . .{ 20,297) 3,389] 5,441 702 35 | 368 682 | 1,951 
Bathurst . . . ./| 49,488) 3,777) 6,490) — _ — 454 1,590 | 1,860 
Bligh . . ... 3,120 58 16 10) — — — 104 | 1,683 
Bnsbane . .. . 4,038) 7,105 80; — —_— — 28 — 2,344 
Camden .. . 11,077| 37,055) 7,864) 2,301) 171 20 | 6526 113 | 2,188 
Cook - « «| 34,509] 80,498] 2,405) 1,789 60 — 248 698 | 1,652 
Cumberland . . .| 57,430} 113,786) 4,682) 2,397 68 103 556 402 | 1,445 
Durham .. . .j| 75,654} 126,889) 3,202) — — 57 50 4,256 | 2,187 
Georgiana . . .| 23,493 202} 1,707; 448) 179} — 373 127 | 1,924 
Gloucester . . 34,268] 32,641} 1,497) — — 170 25 225 | 2,930 
Hunter .... 7,350) 45,105 100 262} — — 6 12 | 2,056 
King .... . 9,682} 2,284! 2,078 198} — —_— 38 14} 1,781 
Macquarie .. . 3,437) 30,595 650 30; — — 17 215 | 2,000 
Murray . .. 23196) 4,904} 3,935} 2,606) — — 185 626 | 2,248 
Northumberland . | 83,199) 152,589) 4,624 338} 102 285 195 729 | 2,342 
Phillip. . .. .- 5,040} 2,850 60} — 50 — 11 44 1,618 
Roxburgh 25,000; 1,500; 4,000; — 300 — 60 1,000 | 1,519 
St. Vincent 30,241] 21,685 944 274; — — |2,200 270 | 2,667 
Stanley . — 1,010; — — — — 9 — aes 
Wellington 4,738] 2,440 80 40; — — 38 177 | 1,656 
Westmoreland . 16,510} 2,788] 8,146 691) 167 33 532 178 | 1,592 

Total in Counties | 594,767} 673,780| 50,731] 12,136] 1,103 703 | 6,219 11,472 | 39,586 

Commissioners’ Dis- 
tricts beyond the Limits 

of Location 

Bligh a — — — — — 
Clarence River . . — —~ 138 — — 
Darling Downs . — — 12 8}; — 
Gwidir . . -— —_ — 463 — 
Lachlan : 17} — 7 26 ea 
Liverpool Plains —_ — — — E 
Lower Darling . — — — — $ 
M‘Leay River . — — 13 — ss 
Manaroo . —- — 169 2,561 y, 
Moreton Bay. . —_ — — = -_- 
Murrumbidgee . — — — 562; — 
New England — 75 | 420 90 | — 
Wellington . e ——— —, 7 51 bea 

Total in Commis-}/ 99 3951 48,994| 7,790| 2,210 17| 75 | 766 3,761 | — 


sioners’ Districts 








Note.—There are no returns for Liverpool Plains, or the Lower Darling 





The mformation contamned m these re- 
turns is not supposed to be accurate, and 
must be viewed merely as an approxima- 
tion to truth. It, however, conveys some 
idea of the relative extent of cultivation 
m each county and commissioners’ district 
The commissioners’ districts are those occu- 
pied by squatters, to whom cultivation, except 
for their own supply, 1s prohibited. The area 
of all the above-named counties is stated to be, 
in square miles, 39,586, equal to 25,374,400 
acres, of which it will be seen, that no more 
than 118,525 acres are under cultivation. 

The “ Commissioners’ Distncts,”’ or the 
squatting stations, are held for pastoral pur- 
poses; the number of squatters, and the 


re 





area held by each, in 1849, throughout the 
territory of New South Wales (including the 


Sydney and Port Phillip Districts), was— 
Persons holding licences — Sydney. 1,019; Port 
Phillip, 666 = 1,685. Number of licenses held—Syd- 
ney, 1,520; Port Philip, 827 = 2,347. Acres of 
land occupied—Sydney, 43,896,232, Port Phillip, 
29,464,240 = 73,360,472 , or in square miles, Sydney, 
68,000, Port Phillip, 46,000 = 114,600 square miles 
(the area of England 1s about 60,000 square miles) 
Average quantity of land held by each individual m 
Sydney, 67 square miles; in Port Phillip, 69; in the 
whole colony, 68 Two squatters hold more than 
800,000 acres each; two ditto, 600,000 each ; one 
ditto, 450,000 ; two ditto, 400,000 ; four ditto, 350,000 ; 
three ditto, 300,000; fourteen ditto, 250,000; four- 
teen ditto, 200,000; thirty ditto, 150,000; seventy- 
three ditto, 100,000; and two hundred and ninety- 
eight squatters hold more than 50,000 acres each. 





LIVE STOCK IN EACH COUNTY AND DISTRICT, 1848. 


According to a return prepared at the office 
of the colonial secretary of New South Wales, 
dated Sydney, Ist May, 1849, the followmg 
is a statement of the number of horses, 
horned cattle, pigs, and sheep, m each county 
and district in New South Wales, on Ist 
January, 1849 .— 








Counties or Distmets Horses ping Pigs Sheep 
ney District settled 
Byer ' ges2i 22831 1,285 260708 
Bathurst. 3,614 18389] 1,021 266,369 
Bhgh 1,015 6 551 63 119 302 
Brisbane 1,795; 10,103 949 132 319 
Camden 6490, 33953) 6156 88 697 
00 2,112 8,929| 4283 13 104 
Cumberland 13,294 29710 13728 11 265 
Dutham 7,014 36977, 8080 122 aS8 
Geoigiana 2,928 24017 936 198 320 
Gloucester 1,180] 21176 2662 3293 
Hunter 1,416 6776 = 1,739 11 209 
King 1,819; 16200 708 10€ 956 
Macquanie 872) 14544 698 14 300 
Muniray 4340 28268 1339 828 972 
Northumbe1land 6827 34563 10653 21 806 
Phillip 1,033 6 030 163 §9 500 
Roxburgh 2420 18 200 630 185 300 
St Vincent 2,329 20724 3,118 62 504 
Stanley 446 3 947 145 23829 
Welhngton 681 11548 206 77 693 
Westmoreland 2,040 18277 924 46 994 
Total 6481/ 3872838 69,037 21389243 
Commissioners’ Dis- 
tiict, beyond the 
settled Distiict 
Bligh 1,313 62940 193 221 
Clarence River 1400 4884" 867 116 767 
Dailhng Downs 1,200 40600 60 553,000 
Gwyder . 2,060 118097 50 109 347 
Lachlan 4,386 130,594 791 35a 600 
Liverpool Plaims 3,946 130081 341 460 
Lowe: Darling 480 21,062! 25 39 621 
McLeay River 884| 17128 706 20) 
Maneroo a 5,446 106 530 603 303 292 
Moreton Bay 1,127 = =19,412 140 290 962 
Murrumbidgee 4,586 132301 1200 704 160 
New Lngland 3,582 79,820 1,000 822 603 
Wellington 1,683 69,385 232 277 920 
Wade Bay 61 36 20 787 
Burnett 372 6,409] 204 734 
Masanoa ... 5,639 8,500 
Total 32,583 978881 5679 4391299 
TotalinSydneyDis 97,400 1 366,164 65,216 6,530 042 
Port Philip District, 
within settled District 
Bourke 2,000 30,500 2,550 137 600 
Grant 627 8,056 535 267 300 
Normanby 888 165,698 247 179,979 
Belfast . . 69 208 59 81 
Alberton 612| 16,638 368 26,007 
Total 4,192 71,100 3,759 610,963 
Commiasnoners’ D:s- 
tiicts, beyond the 
settled District 
Gipps’ Land 1,070 37,980 500 193 961 
Murray 348) 84,942 621,997 
Portland Bay . 3,825 122,065 1,869,130 
Western Port 3,233 54,158 1,100 1,196,698 
Wimmera 692 16,438 300 37,528 
Total 12303 315,588 1,900 45719314 
Total P PinlhpDis 16,495 386688 6,699 5,130,277 
General Total 113,895 1,752,852! 70,875 11,660,819 
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It will be observed in the foregoing table 
that the number of sheep in the squatting 
districts 1s twice the number that are in the 
settled districts or counties So also with 
regard to horses and horned cattle The 
- urrumbidgee and the Darling Downs dis- 
tricts appear to be the favoute sheep 
pastures 

The progressive mcrease of lve stoch in 
New South Wales is thus shewn — 


Horned 








Years Horses Cattle Sheep Swine 
1788 7 7 29 

1810 1,114 | 11,276 34 550/| 
1820 4,014 | 68,149 119,777| ) aay 
1825 6,142 | 134519 837622) (0° 
1828 | 12,479 | 262,868 536,391 

1848 |113,995 1,752,852 111,600819] 70,875 


Such a rapid augmentation in the number 
of domesticated animals 1s unexampled in 
the history of any country, and would have 
been yet more remarkable, but for the ex- 
tensive slaughte1ing of horned cattle and 
sheep to obtain tallow What the amount 
may be at the next decimal period, it 1s 
wnpossible to say, the extensive regions to 
the northward recently found available for 
pasturage, will give an additional stimulus 
to the production of animal food and wool 

Live stock 1s becoming a staple export of 
New South Wales, horses aie bemg largely 
purchascd by the East India Company as 
remounts for their cavalry and horse artil- 
lery, and when steam navigation 1s estab- 
lished between India and Australia, this will 
probably prove a ve1y lucrative traffic, as 
the horses of the southein colomes are well 
suited to withstand the tiying climate of 
India The following shews the trade m 
hve stock for the last few years — 


Live Stockh Imported. 





Year Horses rae Sheep oe ae 
1837 92 97 55,208 307 
1838 185 74 9,822 192 
1839 652 135 17,567 359 
1840 1,008 244 19 958 252 
1841 875 156 530 | 50 Hogs 
1842 113 89 638 65 Ditto 
1843 31 28 609 4 Ditto 
1844 52 21 307 — 
1845 693 48 811 2 
1846 655 29 1,228 = 
1847 o91 22 2,285 — 
1848 255 26 1,363 — 





Note —The Sheep have principally been imported from 
Van Diemens Land to the District of Port Philp The 
Horses have chiefly come from South America 
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IMPORT AND EXPORT OF ANIMAL FOOD, NEW SOUTH WALES. 





Lave Stock Exported from N. S. Wales and P. Phillip. 





©8 | Horned 
Cattle 


tan enecmensmnel Hemenmmenmnmemmmmnmeen Eoniedenepmee eed Tienennaeaneaet Keneaanmaseneanmnal (nena 


Sheep | Hogs | Value 


£ 
1843 248 2 1,852) 77,1165 — |41915 
1844 | 489 3 3,329} 53,318] — | 40,394 
1845 | 1,159 _ 3,972} 33,651 6 | 53,438 
1846 ; 1,021 _ 6,052] 37,848 4 | 52,942 
1847 466 ~— 8,034| 71,440} — | 57,355 
1848 |1,182 | — {| 16,904/895,211) — {| 85,184 


The colonists have now turned their at- 
tention to the curing of animal food, which 
will, doubtless, soon form a valuable item 
m their staple products. I used, while in 


China, some of the concentrated soup pre- 
pared in New South Wales, and found it 
excellent. Samples of the salted meats sent 
to England have been pronounced equal to 
the beef provided by the Cork contractors 
for the navy; the chmate 1s sufficiegtly cold 
to admit, durmng the season, of perfect 
curing, and it 1s to be hoped that her Ma- 
jesty’s government will allow her Majesty’s 
ships on the East India station to be pro- 
visioned from Austraha. 

The followmg table shows the quantity 
and value of salt meat exported from, and 
the value of salt meat imported mto, the 
colony in the under-mentioned years :— 





Beef, Pork, and Mutton 


Value as entered Val tered 
Year Mutton and Bacon Hams Tongues Reckehs of: Exports Returns: of Tapas 
| Quantity =| Quantaty Quantity | 
joag {| 282 oe } — 224 Ibs. £13,924 £19,286 
2 
110 cwt. 
1844 {| “30a Gone fi20615 =| tbo Sto, } 18,730 3,355 
1,142 casks 
4255 tons 94 cwt. 63 casks 
1845 345 packages : 12,163 5,200 
4,400 Ibs. of pre- 11,422in No. |2,450in No. j ; 
served meats 
oo ae 39 12 cask 
1,126 tons cwt. casks 
eee "12 packages 300 in No. 300 in No. } 15,664 7,197 
of preserved meats 
4,335 casks 
1847 on aie 224 cwt 127 24,278 3,917 
of preserved meats 
2,308 casks 
1848 pvieeeara 145 cwt. 228 19,477 3,229 
of preserved meats 





The extensive herds of cattle will naturally 
cause a large increase im the hide and leather 
trade; the umports and exports of hides, 
and of manufactured and unmanufactured 
leather, 1s thus shown, from 1843 to 1848 .— 








Year. Value Imported. Value Exported 
1843 £36,185 £10,305 
1844 19,844 22,285 
1845 14,124 40,866 
1846 15,230 28,999 
1847 21,283 39,001 
1848 24,358 25,939 


The consumption of meat in Australia is 
very great: it 1s eaten three times a day ; 
two hardworking bushmen will consume 
forty pounds in a week without difficulty ; 
on farms beef is generally used, at pastoral 
stations, mutton; or they are alternated ; 
one week four or five sheep are killed, next 
week a bullock. Both f and mutton 


yield to the palate a mcher flavour than the 
generality of meat in England. Poultry 1s 
reared in considerable quantities for the 
markets of Sydney, and in the neighbour- 
hood of the principal towns, Mr. Alexander 
Harris says he has seen “a whole flock of 
turkeys almost keeping themselves on the 
wild grasshoppers and such vegetable matters 
as they could pick up.”” Geese, ducks, and 
barn-door fowl multiply with astonishing 
rapidity. Sydney has a population of about 
50,000 inhabitants, and the followmg is a 
statement of the hve stock slaughtered in 
the city dumng 1848—viz., horned cattle, 
30,613 ; sheep, 95,824; and pigs, 8,457. 

Estimating the cattle at 830 lbs. each, the 
sheep at 70, and the pigs at 100, the quan- 
tity of meat would be 127,282,000 lbs., equal 
to six pounds three quarters per day for each 
mouth. There are, however, large exports 
of meat. 
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But it 1s not only in the article of animal quarter of a million sterling to less than 
food that New South Wales 1s now inde- fifty thousand pounds; and, by the subse- 
pendent ; the colony grows very nearly suffi- quent table, that the colony is now exporting 
cient corn and vegetables for its annual grain and flour. What a contrast this pre- 
wants. It will be seen by the followmg, sents to the statements of famime and im- 
that the value of vegetable food imported, pending destruction which mark the early 


has been diminished from more than a 


history of the colony :— 


Articles 1838 | 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 1844 1845 | 1846 | 1817 | 1848 
Imports — 
Wheat . bushels | 79328] 171207] 290843] 239224] 163224] 395374) 265704 | 109355] 237717] 224720! 143235 
Maize 7 6040 30862| 19185! 12773] 1120]; 583 Cae et 536) — a 
Barley, a 589271 64093] 633631 4161u] 37798] 61361] 36194 | 463991 464641 37469| 49163 


4370240 
Flour and Bread lbs |2478712|3579076|7108663)14929503|7247016|6941760 j & 250 casks)|3327632|5367936|5335680/3131744 


Rice ‘6 


728346}1414747|6849896| 3603076] 2260046) 1678208 
1189 3 54 


of Biscuit 
260288 450040/1283968/1044288] 932582 
85 0 2663 122 


Potatoes tons 1167 172 480 1401 10 43 6 1617 
Value of Imports £] 64313} 285110} 217063; 201632} 113070; 112387 65442 39855| 63764] 652740) 41489 
Exports — 7 
Wheat bushels — — ~— ~~ _— 273 825 1362 6252 8820 485 
2 aize os — — _ ~— — 4687 26184 5334 1867! 62262) 27058 
arley, Outs, and _ 

Peas bushels ~— — _ 1870 1798 292 546 4216 1300 
Flour and Bread lbs _ _ _— _— — {3146192} 2028344 |2837632/3491744/1786400) 650832 
Potatoes — — eae _— —_ 47 60 50 3 84 5 

Value of Exports £ — — _ —_ — 13486 12232 13931] 12258) 16944 6639 


Woo..—The origin, progress, and the pro- 
duction of this valuahle commodity deserve 
especial notice, from the matemal share 1t 
has had in the growing prosperity of Aus- 
trahan commerce, and moreover for its bene- 
ficial influence on the manufactures of the 
mother country. There can scarcely be a 
doubt, that the extensive growth of wool m 
Austraha, and the reduction of price in 
German and Spanish wools, have had a most 
important effect on the woollen manufactures 
of England, and enabled her to maintam a 
competition with foreign countnes The 
manufacture of wool 1s the oldest known 
branch of trade m England; it existed 
during the period when the Romans were 
encamped among the Britons; and although 
the trade was greatly fostered by Edward III , 
there are notices on the statute book 100 
years prior to that period, relative to “ broad 
cloths two yards within the hsts.” For 
several centuries, 1t was a favounte policy of 
Enghsh monarchs and statesmen to encou- 
rage the wool trade; and to such an extent 
was this feeling carried, that 1t was deemed 
politic even to suppress the manufacture in 
Ireland. At the end of the seventeenth 
century, the value of the wool shorn m 
England was estimated at £2,000,000. The 
number of sheep and lambs in the United 
Kingdom 1snowestimated at about 40,000,000, 
and the annual production of wool at about 
120,000,000 lbs. ‘This, however, is a very 
vague estimate, which there are no agnicul- 


tural statistics in Britam to venfy or dis- 
prove. It was, however, admitted, mn the 
evidence before the House of Lords, 1n 1828, 
that a great deterioration had taken place, 
durng the previous thirty years, m the 
fineness of Enghsh wools, the efforts of 
agriculturists having been directed to the 
weight of the carcase and of the wool—the 
lean Herefordshire sheep yielding 14 lbs 
of fine wool; the fat Norfolk sheep yielding 
3 lbs. of coarse wool Hence it became 
necessary to import largely Spanish and 
Saxony wools, m order to maintam the 
character of our cloths. 

In 1829, the quantity of foreign wools 
imported into the United Kingdom was 
21,118,976 lbs ; of which 14,110,006 Ibs. 
came from Germany; 3,751,714 lbs. from 
Spain; and 1,838,642 lbs., or about one- 
twelfth part from all the Australian colonies. 
In 1834, Germany sent us 22,634,615 lbs ; 
Spain, 2,343,915, Russia, 3,107,951, United 
States, 2,048,309 ; Italy, 2,550,819, Tripoh 
and Barbary, 1,977,816, Turkey and Greece, 
1,474,522; South America,1,099,052, andour 
Australian colomes, 3,558,091 Ibs. The total 
mmportations for the year were 45,647,870, 
Austraha did not therefore then contribute 
one-tenth part of the foreign wool required. 
In 1848, the total quantity of wool imported 
into the United Kingdom was 69,343,477 Ibs ; 
of this Germany furmshed 14,428,723, 
Spam only 106,638; Russia, 2,349,009 ; 
Italy, 736,137 ; Turkey, 690,300, Denmark, 
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1,38] ,356, South Amenica, 7,384,931; British 
India, 5,997,435; Cape of Good Hope, 
3,497,250; and Austraha, 30,034,5671bs., m 
the following proportions:—New South Wales 
and Port Philhp, 22,091,481 1bs.; Van Diemen’s 
Island, 4,955,968; South Austrahia, 2,762,672; 
Western Australa, 129,295; and New Zea- 
land, 95,151 lbs ; our colonies in the Southern 
Pacific therefore contnbuted nearly one-half 
of the whole wool imported in the year 
1848; while Germany, on which the main re- 
hance of our manufactures was placed, only 
sent about 300,000 Ibs. more than it had 
done twenty years ago The proportions of 
colonial to foreign wool :mported for twenty 
years between 1826 and 1846, at mtervals of 
five years, 1s thus shewn, the two figures 
| represent so many million lbs. weight; by 
‘colonial wool 1s understood all wool from 
possessions of the British crown — 





Annual Averages, Foreign Colonial Total 
of Five Years Wool Wool Importation 
1826—30 25 2 27 
1831—35 34 4 38 
1836—40 44 10 54 
1841—45 36 22 58 
1846 34 30 64 
1848 40 29 69 





FOREIGN AND COLONIAL WOOL IMPORTED, 1818—1848. 








In the preceding table, is added the year 
1848, as a further comparison of the ratio of 
colonial and foreign wool importations: 1850 
would be still better in behalf of our colonies ; 
and let 1t be remembered that, m 1826, the 
proportion of colonial to foreign wool was 
only the 250th part of the annual imports. 

The followimg table, prepared by the sta- 
tistical department of the Board of Trade, 
m March, 1846, shews the importations of 
colonial wool compared with foreign wool, 
year by year, from 1818 to 1844; 1¢ will be 
seen that wlule the quantity of foreign wool 
has not been doubled in quantity, that of 
colonial wool has msen from nothmg to 
22,600,000 Ibs, or more than the foreign 
importations m any of the six years ending 
1824. It may also be noted that the admis- 
sion of colonial wool, duty free, m 1825, had 
a powerful influence im stimulating produc- 
tion in the colonies; m one year (1826) 
the importation mcreased nearly fourfold ; 
for seventeen ycars there was an annually 
increased production m our maritime posses- 
sions; and so much was this augmenting 
supply required, that for eight-and-twenty 
years the prices of Enghsh wools were main- 
tained. 


Importations of Foreign and Colonial Wool into the United Kingdom from 1818 to 1844, and prices of 
Enghsh Wools 





Price of Price of 
| Years Duty Foreign Wool Colomal Wool Total Southdown | Kent Long. 
Tbs Ibs Ibs per lb per Ib 
1818 3d per Ib. 24,720,139 — — 2s 6d 2s. Od. 
1819 6d _ per lb. 16,094,999 — — 1 7 1 3 
1820 ie 9,653,366 122,239 9,775,605 1 6 1 4 
1821 Pa 16,416,806 205,761 16,622,567 1 3 1 1 
1822 s 18,859,265 198,815 19,058,080 1 3 0 11 
1823 re 18,863,886 502,839 19,366,725 1 33 1 0 
f Dec 1824,— 
1824 ld per lb of 1s value } 22 147,540 416,945 22,564,485 1 2 1 1 
lia perlb under Is val 
1825 Colomal free 43,465 282 351,684 43,816,966 1 4 1 4 
1826 ” 14,747,103 1,242,009 15,989,112 0 10 0 11 
1827 * 28,552,742 562,399 29,115,341 0 9 0 103 
1828 ” 28,628,121 1,607,938 30,236,059 0 8 1 0 
1829 % 19,639,629 1,877,020 21,516,649 0 6 0 9 
1830 ‘5 30,303,173 2,002,141 32,305,314 0 10 0 104 
1831 ” 29,110,073 2,541,956 31,652,029 1 1 0 104 
1832 9 25,681,298 2,461,191 28,142,489 1 0 1 Of 
1833 ” 34,461,527 3,614,886 38,076,413 1 5 O 104 
1834 0 42,684,932 3,770,300 46,450,232 1 7 1 7 
1835 3 37,472,032 4,702,500 42,174,532 1 6 1 6 
1836 a 57,814,771 6,425,206 64,239,977 1 8 1 84 
1837 ” 38,945,575 9,434,133 48,379,708 1 3 1 3 
1838 ee 42,430,102 10,164,253 52,594,355 1 4 1 6 
1839 9 44,504,811 12,875,112 57,379,923 1 4 1 5} 
1840 pe 36,498,168 12,938,116 49,436,284 1 3 1 22 
1841 ms 39,672,153 16,498,821 56,170,974 1 0 0 11 
1842 Mj 27,394,920 18,486,719 45,881,639 0 113 0 10 
1843 9 26,633,913 21,151,148 47,785,061 0 114 0 11 
1844 from June 6th, free 42,473,228 22,606,296 65,079,524 1 2 1 2 
*845 ” ” ” 76,828,152 1 4 1 3 


ORIGIN OF THE AUSTRALIAN WOOL TRADE. 


Until the Australian colomsts began to 
send fine wools to England, the Germans 
and Spaniards had almost a monopoly of 
the supply, and ther prices at one time 
ranged from 10s. to 12s. per lb.; now they 
are not one-fifth of that sum The prices 
of Australian fine wools are about ls. to 
ls 6d. per lb. 

The facts connected with the ongin of 
Austrahan wool-growing will be interesting 
to many. In 1793 the late Jobn M‘Arthur, 
then captain m the corps serving m New 
South Wales, assumed that the grasses and 
climate of Australia were adapted for the 
rearmg of Merino sheep, and in 1797 he 
obtained from captam Kent, R.N., three rams 
and five ewes, of pure breed, which were sent 
to the Cape of Good Hope by the Dutch gov- 
ernment, but not being valued by the settlers, 
captam Kent brought them to New South 
Wales Mr. M‘Arthur mmediately began 
to cross his coarse-fleeced sheep with the 
Merino, and im ten years his flock, which 
consisted originally of seventy common Ben- 
gal sheep, was mcreased to 4,000, although 
the wethers were slaughtered as they became 
fitfor food. In 1803 Mr. M‘Arthur returned 
to England, exhibited samples of his wool to 
a committee of manufacturers who happened 
to be then m London, which samples were 
much approved. On the 26th of July, 1803, 
he addressed a letter to Lord Hobart, stating 
at length the progress made in producing 
wool of a “ softness superior to many of the 
wools of Spain, and certamly equal in every 
valuable property to the very best procured 
from thence ” 

On the 4th May, 1804, captain M‘Arthur 
addressed a memorial on the subject to the 
committee of the Privy Council for trade, 
and on the 6th July, 1804, appeared before 
that committee, and stated Ins plans for 
rendering England independent of foreign 
countries for a supply of the best wools. 
The Privy Council encouraged the views of 
the enterprising colonist, who stated that he 
was ready to take the msk and expense on 
himself. All he required was an allotment 
of 10,000 acres of grazing land, and hberty 
to select thirty convicts as shepherds. The 
Privy Council finally, after hearing the evi- 
dence of governor Hunter, and other con- 
clusive testimony, recommended that a 
reasonable grant of pasture land should be 
made to captam M‘Arthur, imstead of to 
a company, as proposed, and that the gover- 
nor be instructed to feed the convicts on 
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lords of the committee were “ led to imagme 
and entertam hopes that wool of a fine 
quality may be produced im this colony, 
and that as wool of such fine quality 1s much 
wanted and desired by the manufacturers of 
cloth in England, it bemg mostly drawn, at 
this time, from a country mfluenced, if not 
dependent, on France, their lordships enter- 
tain no doubt that it is well deserving the 
attention of his Majesty’s government, to 
encourage the produce of fine wool in the 
colony of New South Wales” Kaing*George 
the Third, who, at that time, paid great 
attention to agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits, entered into the patriotic views enter-" 
tamed by his Majesty’s council, and captain 
M‘Arthur obtaimed, from the Merino flock 
of the king, several ewes and rams, with 
which he returned, in 1806, on board a 
vessel appropnately named the Argo, to 
the land so fortunate im bemg adopted 
by him for the scene of Ins meritorious 
labours 

Such was the commencement of the 
rapidly-increasing flocks of fine-woolled sheep 
in Australasia, which now (1850), mcluding 
all the southern colonies, number at least 
12,000,000, which contnbute annually about 
25,000,000 lbs to the manufacturers of the 
United Kingdom, and which, within the 
next five years, will most probably not fur- 
nish less than 50,000,000 lbs. yearly, whereby 
our labouring population will be enabled to 
exchange flimsy cotton garments for warm 
woollen clothing, better swted to our ch- 
mate 

That this 1s not an exaggeration will be 
admitted, when we consider that New South 
Wales possessed, in 1843—sheep, 5,000,000, 
1848 (January), 10,054,000. An mcrease 
of cent per cent in four years—/ive millzon 
an four years The annual augmentation has 
been about 1,250,000, notwithstanding the 
prodigious number slaughtered for their 
tallow, as will be prescntly shown Mr. Ar- 
thur Hodgson states the number killed, m 
1847, at 181,000; and that 70,000 were 
exported to New Zealand and the islands of 
the Pacific. It 1s reasonable to mfer, that 
the annual merease on eleven to twelve 
million sheep in the next five years, will be 
not less than 2,500,000 per annum, which 
will raise the number of sheep to nearly 
25,000,000 in the year 1855: these flocks, 
at only two pounds of wool per fleece, would 
yield 50,000,000 Ibs. weight of wool. 

The following statement gives the quan- 


mutton, mstead of salt provisions; for the| tity of wool annually shipped from New 
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NEW SOUTH WALES, 1807—1848. 





South Wales, from 1807 to 1836, a perod 
of five-and-twenty years :— 











Year Tbs Tbs Year Tbs 
1807 245 | 1821 | 175,433] 1829 | 1,005,333 
1808 562 | 1822 | 172,880} 1830 899,750 
1811 167 | 1823 | 198,240] 1831 | 1,401,284 
1815 | 32,971 | 1824 | 275,560} 1832 | 1,515,156 
1816 | 73,171 | 1825 | 411,600! 1833 | 1,734,203 
1817 | 13,616 | 1826 | 552,960; 1834 | 2,246.933 
1818 | 86,525 | 1827 407,116) 1835 | 3,893,927 
1819 | 74,284 ; 1828 834,343} 1836 | 3,693,241 
1820 | +99,415 | | 
This shows an augmentation mm 245 
to 8,693,241 Ibs. In the annexe ible the 


return is continued, and the value is added, 
proving, intwelve years, a quintupling In quan- 
tity, viz.—from 4,448,796 to 22,969,711 lbs., 
and a quadrupling im value :— 


Year | Quantaty | Value | Year {| Quantity | Value 
Ibs Ibs 

1837 | 4,448,796 |£332,166 1843 | 12,704,899 | £685,647 
1838 | 5,749,376 | 405,977 1844 | 13,542,173 | 645,344 
1839 | 7,213,084 | 442,504 1845 | 17,364,734 {1,009,242 
1840 | 8,610,775 | 566,112 1846 {| 16,479,520 | 1,019,985 
1841 | 8,390,540 | 517,537 1847 | 22,379,722 | 1,272,118 
1842 | 9,428,036 | 695,175 | 1848 | 22,969,711 | 1,240,144 





TALLow promises to form nearly as valua- 
ble an article of export a3 wool; it 1s a 
branch of traffic which ongimated m the 
recent commercial depression of the colo- 
nists in New South Wales ~ 1840-1 
there was considerable speculation in the 
purchase of land by the colonists; and the 
money thus laid out was transmitted to 
England, for the conveyance of emigrants 
to the colony. Had the land been bought 
in the United Kingdom by capitalists here, 
the colonists would have been benefited , 
but the reverse was the case setween 
November, 1840, and November, 1841, the 
local government withdrew about £260,000 
from the colonial banks; and, m 1841, up- 
wards of £300,000 was paid for immigra- 
tion. The colony could have borne this 
abstraction of capital, if 1t had been gradual ; 
but the suddenness of the withdrawal of so 
large a sum, necessarily brought on a mone- 
tary crisis, which the want of foresight on 
the part of the governor and authorities at 
Sydney, and their mcapability of supplying 
any remedy, rendered most distressing in 
its consequences. 

In 1841-2 the colomal banks, partly in 
self-defence, in the midst of a full swing of 
pastoral activity and commercial enterprise, 
suddenly reduced the amount of discounts ; 
and, to use a familiar expression, brought the 
whole of the colonists “on their haunches.” 


Tn 1841, the advances of the banks, chiefly on 
bills and promissory notes, was £2,582,2038 ; 
in 1843 this sum was reduced to £1,583,187, 
and a large part of this consisted of “locks- 
up,”’—or bills renewed from time to time. 
The importations from England had been 
excessive; quantities of articles, sufficient 
for two or three years’ consumption, were 
imported at once, and must be paid for; 
the price of wool had been falling for several 
years in England; added to this, the govern- 
ment raised the selling price of land, and, 
nearly simultaneously, transportation ceased 
—and with it, the annual supply of convict 
labour, and the large governmental expen- 
diture furnished by the British exchequer. 
It was not surprising, therefore, that cash, 
or a representative medium of exchange, 
became exceedingly scarce in New South 
Wales—and, as a necessary consequence, the 
price of every commodity fell far below its 
intrinsic value; men were compelled to 
make any sacrifice, to try and meet their 
engagements — there was almost universal 
bankruptcy—and the power of the momed 
classes to ruin a nation or community, when 
that community 1s dependent for the daly 
interchange of all 1ts wants, on a very limited 
amount of gold or silver coin, became fear- 
fully apparent Sheep, the staple of the 
colony, fell from ten shillings to sixpence or 
one shilhng each; and, even at that price, 
were only received in barter, or m payment 
of debts, everything else, but the few sove- 
reigns in the colony, fell in hke proportion. 
So great was the distress, that most of the 
mercantile houses and persons reputed of 
great wealth, were declared insolvent: their 
numbers stood thus n— 













1843 1844 | Total 

Sydney . . 600 535 221 1,356 
Melbourne . 113 124 45 282 
Total 713 659 266 | 1,638 


According to an intelligent colonist, Mr. 
Westgarth, the collective debts of these 1,638 
insolvent estates amounted to no less than 
three-and-a-half millon sterlmg, and the 
assets were merely nominal; for, as he truly 
observes, “ many extensive merchants and 
large propnetors beheld the ample substance 
they were once possessed of, gradually dis- 
appear with the reduced value of their land, 
hve stock, and other property.” Mr. Bram 
mentions, that at the period of depression, he 
heard a rich man in Sydney state in a most 
lugubrious tone, that he had been obliged 
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THE BOILING DOWN OF SHEEP AND CATTLE IN 1848. 


to take, in payment of a debt, 10,000 sheep, 
at Moreton Bay, at Is. each. So httle did 
he think of his bargain, that he put them im 
flocks of from ten to fifteen hundred, and 
removed the ewes, to prevent the increase, 
and consequent addition to his expenses of 
management. Many of the large flock 
owners determined to slaughter thew fat 
sheep and horned cattle, and boil them 
down, so as to obtain the largest quantity 
of tallow from the carcase, which, as meat, 
was valueless. The example was set by a 
stock owner named O’Brien, who nightly 
conceived, that the mere fat of the animals 
would be more valuable in England, than 
the entire animals were in New South Wales 
The mode of “boihng down” consists m 
throwing the entire carcase, except the hind 
legs, of the sheep or bullock, into a large 
boiler or vat, and by the procéss of steam- 
ing, the whole of the fatty parts are ex- 
tracted and received mto casks, ready for 
shipment toEngland The hind legs, which 
contain but httle fat, are sold, and the 
price of good mutton 1s thus reduced to one 
penny, or even a halfpenny per pound 

The extent to which the slaughtering 
system has been carned, is shown im the 
following statement of the quantity of tallow 
and lard produced m New South Wales in 
1848 .— 


Number of Bowlng-down Establishments, Cattle, Sheep, 
&c , slaughtered, and Tallow and Lard produced 


Sydney, | Sydney, Port 
Number of j/withinthe} without | Philip | Total 
settled Dis {settled Dis | District 
Establishments 41 14 7 62 
Sheep . . 141,573 24,128} 120,691 | 286,392 
Horned Cattle | 27,682 5,415 5,545 | 38,642 
Tallow, cwts. . 49,311 11,530} 27,725] 88,567 
Hogs .. . 23 33 2 58 
Lard, ewts . 875 990 200 2,065 


The system has now been in operation for 
six years; in 1843, there was produced 
5,680 cwts. of tallow, value £9,639 ; mn 1848, 
98,213, value £140,579. 





Year Value 

1843 £9,639 
1844 83,511 
1845 102,746 
1846 28,107 
1847 108,186 
1848 140,579 





Mr. Gideon S. Lang, m a work on “ Land 
and Labour in Australia,’ furnishes the 
followmg estimate of the wool and tallow 
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which will be produced when one-third of 
the area of the district of Port Phihp is oceu- 
pied, and the stock of the middle district of 
the colony has increased in the same propor- 
tion—sheep and cattle m the same ratio to 
each other as at present :— 


Sydney Port Phillip 
Sheep. 8,631,250 5,000,000 
Cattle Be te 2,125,300 500,000 
Cast five years old 2,151,310 1,100,000 
Consumption, export,& dead 774,907 562,200 
Leth . i eae, ee 1,377,373 037,800 
allow (20 er sheep, 
186 lbs per nd of cattle { ees Sieo0 
Wool, 22 lbs per sheep . 23,735,937 13,750,000 


Value of the above produce mn Brntam— 
wool, 37,485,937l|bs., at 1s. 3d = £2,342,871; 
tallow, 42,393 tons, at £40 per ton= 
£1,695,720 Total—£4,038,591. 

At no distant day, Australa will render 
us independent of Russia, for the supply of 
tallow, as it has already done of Germany 
or Spain, for the supply of wool. 

WinrE AND Branpy.— The number of 
acres planted with the vine, and the producc 
thereof, on the 31st of March, 1849, was as 
follows -— 


Counties Acres Wine Brandy 
SYDNEY DIsTRIcT — Gallons Gallons 
Argyle ... . 7 50 
Bathurst . . . 4 450 
Bhgh . .. . 34 74 
Brisbane . 79 4,467 4 
Camden 60 21,350 260 
Cook . .. 24 330 — 
Cumberland . 259 17,413 352 
Durham . 162 29,808 76 
Georgiana — — — 
Gloucester 82 4,045 72 
Hunter eek 192 957 _— 
King . .... 6 25 25 
Macquarie : 22 4,300 280 
Murray ... . 64 30 — 
Northumberland 112 11,001 95 
Phillip 14 180 
Roxburgh . . 25 2,560 
St Vincent . . —_ 
Stanley ioe a 4 
Wellington . . . — 
Westmoreland , . 02 
Beyond settled Dis. 11 260 
Total in 1848 . 887 97,300 1,163 
» m1844. 508 33,915 751 
Port Puiu Dis —| 
Bourke 57 
Grant wg es 48 6,000 100 
Normanby . . 3 306 
Total. . . . - 108 6,306 100 
Gen Total m 1848 995 103,606 1,263 
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Australia will become an extensive wine 
country; the grape thrives in every locality, 
although m some souls better than in others; 
and the wime made has not the earthy flavour 
peculiar to some of the Cape of Good Hope 
wines. The manufacture is yet in its mfancy. 
The Australian wines bear a strong re- 
semblance to good Sauterne, Barsae, Hock, 
Claret, &c. Laeutenant-colonel M‘Arthur 
recently visited several of the wine districts 
m Germany and France, selected expe- 
nenced vine cultivators, and manufacturers 
of wine and brandy, whom he has sent out 
to the colony with their families; and he 
will thus have the honour of conferring on 
the colony a benefit nearly equal to that 
which his respected father conferred by the 
introduction of fine-woolled sheep. Sir T. L. 
Mitchell, the surveyor-general of New South 
Wales, m 1847 visited Spam, and obtamed 
useful mformation on the mode of preparing 
raisins, that he might be still more exten- 
sively useful to the land of his adoption 
The ohve and mulberry are pecuharly fitted 
to the soul and climate of New South Wales ; 
and olive oil and silk may, ere long, be 
added to its hst of products. Indigo grows 
wild mm several districts m New England, 
where the soul and seasons are well adapted 
for the growth of coffee, tea, cocoa, and sugar. 
Cotton and tobacco ought also to become very 
valuable articles of export. Moreton Bay, and 
the regions to the northward, to which Dr. 
Lang has drawn public attention, will doubt- 
less, n time, possess great plantations of cot- 
ton, tobacco, rice, and other articles which we 
now recetve from the United States. Aus- 
traha can procure from India, from China, 
and from the islands of the Eastern Archi- 
pelago, any required quantity of free labour, 
skilled m the cultivation of these great 
staples of European consumption, at a price 
of fourpence or sixpence per day; and I 
confidently look forward to the period when 


the intercourse between England and Aus- 
traha will constitute one of the largest and 
most lucrative portions of the traffic of the 
British empire. 

The extension of pasturage is furnishing 
an increasing supply of dairy produce, which 
will not only render the colonists inde- 
pendent of foreign supplies, but also yield 
a surplus for export. The decreasing 1m- 
ports and imcreasing exports of butter and 
ae are thus stated, from 1843 to 

48 :— 






Imported Exported 

Year 

Quantity Quantity Value 

Ibs Tbs 

1843 248,170 |£9,497 81,173 |£3,488 
1844 60,704 1,184 188,174 3,717 
1845 22,216 579 172,368 4,313 
1846 45,456 1,062 100,287 3,665 
1847 10,164 413 253,880 5,077 
1848 15,456 417 216,130 4,116 


The cheese and butter made m New South 
Wales are excellent; “Mrs. Rankin’s cheese,”’ 
prepared at Bathurst, would sell well in Eng- 
land; other ladies are now turning their 
attention to a matter pecuharly within their 
province, and the markets of India and China 
will take off ther hands whatever they can 
prepare. 

Timber has not hitherto formed a large 
article of export; 1n the earlier condition 
of the colony, cedar and blue gum were its 
staple products; but other and more valuable 
items have usurped their place. The coun- 
try around Moreton Bay must, however, 
contain abundance of good furniture wood, 
which is always m demand in England. 
The following shows the imports and ex- 
ports of timber for several years into 
New South Wales. In the book on Western 
Austraha the quality of the Austrahan 
woods will be stated .— 


Imports for the under-mentioned years 








Other Timber 











Deals Sandal| Total 
Sawn, & Wrought Shingles Laths Paling | 4m | Yee 
Quantity ar Sprard Quantity Quantity No No Tons 
> t. 
12,327 Ovi as }182 packages| 3,000 115,000 | 172,000| 107 |£10,156 
101,228 ft. 414,000 
asf 10MTER Teas pot do. {| #1400 nas |b — | 600,000] 90] 4,195 
10,457 604,524 ft. 
1845|{ 108°) hoods ort it as (5. pts- sashes|2,118,685 254,500 | 128,630} 415 | 10,541 
1846] 31,256 1,255,569 ft. meat loadel? 401,750 | 392,570| 44 | 10,278 
1847} 22,418 2,483,431 ft. —  |2,633,600 1,424,800 | 675,742| 351 | 14,981 
1848| 17,952 2'652,970 ft. —  |4:199;000 1,320,000 | 767,915| 501| 16,347 


VARIOUS MANUFACTURIES IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
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Exports for the under-mentioned years 
Quantity of Blue Gum, Pine,and No of T Is 

Year Quantity of Cedar . other Tamber aud Saskes: | Value 

1828 847,805 superficial feet 215,541 superficial feet 65,837 £11,428 
1829 940,486 . . ditto . 608,647 ditto 181,817 16,293 
1830 368,830 . . ditto 179,403 ditto 23,959 5,218 
1831 580,393 . . ditto 416,857 ditto 24,316 8,401 
1832 418,930 . . ditto 233,653 ditto 186,831 6,132 
1833 1,086,437 . . ditto 147,170 ditto 328,503 13,153 
1834 899,492 . . ditto 30,065 ditto 212,467 7,941 
1835 907,921 . . ditto 145,628 ditto 178,969 10,489 
1836 1,409,467 . . ditto 3,778 ditto 35,094 14,385 
1837 116,828 . . ditto 18,828 ditto 62,989 14,463 
1838 699,066 . . ditto 9,000 ditto 73,450 6,382 

823 deals 
1839 729,001 . . ditto 15 logs 40,588 8,815 
1840 1,250,786 ditto 151,500 Fifield feet 4,350 20,971 
1841 513,139 ditto 1 000 - . ditto 26,890 7,004 
1842 522,882 ditto 27,404 . . ditto 55,644 5,800 
10,020 ditto 
1843 944,121 ditto "380 logs". 2; 155,294 9,813 
1,222,533 ditto 
1844 " ‘914 pieces Pega gee ey 105,428 8,825 
24 logs . : logs . . 
1845 781,415 superficial feet a ae ee 105,908 8,074 
b] 
1846 956,515 . . ditto 390,006 feet . ‘ 113,972 7,851 
1847 953,995 . . ditto 46,850 feet 165,648 7,333 
22,150 feet . 
1848 863,507 . . ditto 20 pieces 76,201 5,675 


7,600 shingles and palings § 


Note —1844, Also a large quantity of Timber, the measurement of which was not stated when entered. at Custom House 


The manufactories in. 1848 were .- 


Manufactones, &c 


Grinding and. iste eam —| 
Steam ... 57 
‘Water .. oa ae 56 
Wind «6 2 se ee 25 
Horse ... . ‘ 39 


Total 157 


Dastilleries ‘ 

Rectifying and compounding 
Breweries. . . ee 1 
Sugar refining 


Tobacco and snuff . 
Woollen eee 
Hat 


Rope el gis 
Tanneries, &e. < ie. 3 
SalOs.. eG) 4 

Starch . . . . 
Blacking . . 
Patent oatmeal and groats 
Salting establishments 
Meat preserving saa 
Potteries . . . ‘ 
Glass works . . 
Smelting ditto, copper 
Iron and brass founderies 
Patent slip for aed 
Steam vessels 
Fire engines . 
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At the woollen manufactones there were 
made, in 1847, of cloth, 18,484 yards; of 
tweeds, 156, 604 yards ; ‘and blankets, 424. 
The fweeds, an excellent fabric, command a 
ready sale, and are now becoming an article 


ys of export; the manufacture will, doubtless, 
26 be extended The matenals for making 
38 soap abound; the thirteen soap manufac- 
ie a8 tories made, in 1848, 24,180 cwt. The 
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tobacco manufactured 1s about 1,000 cwt. 
annually, and as the climate 1s well suited 
for 1ts culture, the preparation of the “ weed” 
will, doubtless, be improved. One sugar- 
refining establishment, in 1848, turned out 
26,000 cwt. of refined sugar. The pre- 
ceding list of manufactones shows howgreatly 
the colonists desire to render themselves in- 
dependent of supphes which imcrease their 
imports, and for which they have not yet 
adequate exports. In the article of black- 
ing, alone, they say the value of imports 
has been reduced by £10,000 annually; it 
will, however, be a sounder pohcy, to in- 
crease the number and quantity of their 
exports for the Enghsh market, by which 
they will be enabled to procure manufac- 
tured articles at a far cheaper rate than they 
could be prepared in the colony. 

The mmerals will ultimately be a source 
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of wealth. The coal mines in the colony, 
their produce in 1848, and the value of it, 
was :— 


Maines Coal falue 
Tons 
Aust. Agric. Co Newcastle 34,381 £11,737 
Ditto at Lake Macquarie 1,700 510 
Ditto at Burwood . . 1,738 608 
Ditto at Maitland 7,023 1,265 
Ditto at Morpeth : 205 35 
Ditte at Moreton Bay . 400 120 
Total 45,447 14,275 


All but the first-named mine are m the 
early stages of their working; some only 
commenced in 1848 

There are five eopper mines commencing 
work, viz —at Bathurst, Yass, and Molong 
The Fitzroy iron mine at Berrima has had 
its machinery put up and shaft sunk m 
1848. In the language of the official report 
to government, “the ore of this mine has 
the pecuhar property of turning mto pure 
steel when smelted” If gold, as is ex- 
pected, be found in large quantities, another 
valuable article of export will be provided , 
for the precious metal will henceforth be- 
come a merchantable commodity, and rank 
among exchangeable products. Gold w a 
raw product, and answers the same purpose 
as wool, tallow, oil, timber, copper, iron, or 
any other article, m enabling its finders to 
purchase such merchandize as they may 
require If, therefore, gold exists in Aus- 
traha, to an extent at least equal to that 
found im Cahformia, there can be no reason 
for preventing the colomsts gathering it 
Every pound of gold raised m the mines or 
valleys of the Austrahan Alps, will enable the 
colonist to purchase a pound’s worth of 
English manufactures. e currency of the 
United Kingdom 1s very far below the 
amount required for a remunerating imter- 
change of labour and goeds. In England, 
the whole gold, silver, copper, and bank-note 
currency, in actual circulation, 18 not £3 
sterling per head ; in Scotland, it 1s nearly 
£5; m Ireland, 1t does not amount to much 
more than /en shillings for each inhabitant 
whereas a full currency ought, at the very 
least, be equal to £10 sterlmg per head, 
otherwise the nation is exposed to the vicis- 
situdes arising from the alternate states of a 
deficiency or a plethora of money. panic 
succeeds prosperity m a vicious circle, ren- 
dering commerce a gambling game, and 
enterprise a hazardous speculation. The 


prodtction of large quantities of gold in 
Austraha would, therefore, be a at gain 
to the colonists, and a boon of incalculable 
value to the people of England. 

The important subject of emigration will 
be fully discussed in the last volume of this 
work, and a fair examination be made of the 
relative advantages and prospects of the 
several colomes for different classes of exm- 
grants; 1t will consequently be only desira- 
ble to give here the annexed statement of 
the average prices of food, and the general 
wages of labour in New South Wales durmg 
the year 1848, by which intending emigrants 
of the poorer class can judge the cost of 
living, and the means available for its sup- 
port. Itis calculated that New South Wales 
could with case afford remunerative employ- 
ment annually to 10,000 additional able- 
bodied immigrant labourers for the next ten 
years, and there 1s no country better adapted 
for a man whose power of manual labour 1s 
his sole property, and who possesses the 
indispensable requisites of honesty, sobriety, 
and persevering industry .— 

Average Prices of Produce during 1848 at Sydney 
—Wheaten flour, 10s to 12s per 100 lbs , wheat, 
4s to 4s 6d per bushel imperial, wheaten bread, 
24d to 3d loaf of 2 lbs , maize,1s 5d to 1s 10d 
per bushel, barley, 2s 6d to 3s 6d, oats o2 rye, 
3s 6d to 48 6d , potatoes, 3s to 6s per cwt., hay, 
£4 to £6 per ton, straw, £2 5s to £2 106, 
horned cattled, £2 5s to £2 10s per head, horses, 
£4 to £20 each, sheep, 5s to 7s 6d per head, 
goats, 5s to 15s each, swine, 7s 6d to £2; milk, 
6d per quart, butter, fresh, 6d to 1s per lb ; salt, 
colonial, 5d to10d , cheese, colonial, 4d , fresh beef, 
13a to 2d , mutton, 2d , fresh pork, 4d to dd ; nce, 
2id , coffee, 8d , tea, 1s. 4d , moist sugar, 23d , 
salt, ld , wine (Cape), 48 per gallon, brandy, 16s., 
rum, imported, 10s ; beer, colonial, 1s 4d.; tobacco, 
imported, 3s 2d per lb , tobacco, colonial, 1s 3d 

Wayes of Labvuur —Domestic, male, £18 to £40 
per annum, female, £12 to £25, predial, £18 to 
£23, trades, £35 to £40 

Weights and Measures, as in England. 


Fruwis and Vegetables —The fruits and 
culinary vegetables of Australia are nume- 
rous and of excellent quality. In a small 
garden at Paramatta I had the apple, pear, 
peach, nectarine, apricot, loquat, quince, 
cherry, plum, melon, pme-apple, figs, citron, 
orange, grape, mulberry, walnut, gooseberry, 
strawberry, raspberry, and currant, all in 
full perfection. So abundant is the peach, 
that, m many places, I have seen the far- 
mers feeding their pigs with the windfalls 
of ther teeming orchards. My lamented 
friend, the late Allen Cunningham, informed 
me, that dumng his explorations in the 
interior, he and his men were often refreshed 
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and noumshed by finding peach-trees scat- 
tered about in the forest, where they had 
grown from stones planted by bush-rangers, 
or from having been dropped by birds. In 
grateful recognition of the benefits thus 
received, as a weary and fainting traveller, 
Cunningham always carned about him a 
bag of peach stones, which he planted on 
every occasion, in suitable places. The 
small settlers make a ader and a brandy 
from their peach fruit. 

Among other fruit-trees, besides those 
above-named, are the almond, which flou- 
rishes remarkably well, banana, m the more 
northern positions The fig produces two 
crops in the year, without any further 
trouble than that of planting. the fruit 1s 
of the finest flavour, abundant m quantity, 
presses well, and will probably become a 
valuable article of export Grapes, of every 
variety, are very plentaful, and are now 
being dried as raisins, as well as extensively 
manufactured mto wine, brandy, and vinegar 
The Chinese fruit, termed loquats, are as 
fine as any I ate m China. While on this 
subject, I venture to recommend to the 
colonists the introduction of the lichee, and 
other excellent fruit, which I obtained at 
Foochoofeo and at Shanghai Our consuls 
at those stations could readily procure the 
young fruit-trees. Melons, water and 
sweet, grow almost wild m New South 
Wales The farmers scatter a few seeds 
among their corn, and they thrive so luxu- 
nantly as to be scarcely an article of sale, 
except in the towns They sometimes attam 
a size of twenty-four pounds weight. The 
lemon flourishes as standards or as hedge- 
rows ‘The orange arrives at a degree of 
perfection greater than J] have witnessed in 
any other country excepting Malta A 
richer sight can hardly be conceived than 
Mr Suttor’s orangerie near Paramatta If 
I remember nghtly, I walked through one 
grove of large orange trees, m full bearmg, 
which was more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, and I believe the respected pro- 
pnietor found 1t a very profitable article of 
production. Mr Mobbs also reahzed a 
handsome fortune from his orangene The 
mulberry thrives in every part of the colony , 
and its growth may be augmented to an 
almost indefinable extent for the feeding of 
sikworms, but I would recommend the 


obtamment of a peculiar species of mulberry | England could be created 


which grows near Nankin, and im the regions 
bordermg the great mver Yangt-tse-kiang, 
which 1s found by the experienced Chinese 
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to yield the finest slk The neighbourhood 
of Port Stephens and Port Macquarie ought 
to be among the most productive silk coun- 
tries in the world, and to render them so 
skilled, Chinese might be induced to settle 
m the country, brmging with them the 
mulberry and best silkworms. The olive 
affords great promise wherever the vine 
yields well, there the olive generally thrives 
I noticed how this valuable commercial 
shrub flourished at Ithaca, Cephalonia, and 
along the coast of the Morea, where the 
soil and chmate were very similar to those of 
New South Wales. The walnut, filbert, and 
chestnut are in perfection, espeeally the 
filbert, which are of a size and flavour unsur- 
passed. All the culnary vegetables of 
Europe are of large size and _ excellent 
flavour Potatoes, carrots, parsnips, turnips, 
onions, peas, beans, cabbages, spimach, arti- 
choke, asparagus, celery, cucumbers, radishes, 
seakale, yams, rhubarb, &c , would be highly 
prized in Covent-garden market The various 
beautiful flowers which adorn the gardens of 
England are extensively cultivated in New 
South Wales, where they attain a magnitude 
and beauty which add to their natural charms. 
The saying, that the fruits of Australia are 
without flavour, and the flowers devoid of 
odour, refers to those of the country, and 
not to the mtroductions from Europe. The 
annual exhibitions of the “ Austrahan Floral 
and Horticultural Society,” at Sydney, fairly 
rival those of Chiswick or Regent’s-park , 
and the botanical gardens at Sydney, the 
governor’s gardens at Paramatta, those of 
Mr M‘Arthur, and other colonists, are 
equal, m extent and vanety, to many of the 
best gardens in the Umited Kingdom. The 
Enghshman carrics his love of fruits and 
flowers to whatever country he makes his 
home, and, in Austraha, he has full scope 
for the gratification of us refined taste and 
habits 

Maritime Commerce —The trade of New 
South Wales was for many years in a very 
unsatisfactory state, the imports were in 
value about five times that of the exports, 
and the balance of payments in exchange 
was defrayed by bills on her majesty’s trea- 
sury in London to meet the convict expendi- 
ture in the colony There were then few 
exportable articles, and it was feared that no 
staple products available for transmission to 
By extraordi- 
nary energy these difficulties have been 
surmounted; there 1s now no convict ex- 
penditure from the home exchequer, and an 
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examination of the annexed complete returns | last twenty years will shew, that they are 
of the value of imports and exports for the | now balanced the one against the other. 


Imports tnto New South Wales and Port Phillip, 1828 to 1848. 








Year From From British [From South Sea From From United} From other Total 
Great Britain Colonies Islands Fisheries. States Foreign States 
1828 £399,892 £125,862 — £44,246 — — £570,000 
1829 423,463 135,486 —_— 42,055 — — 601,004 
1830 268,935 60,356 — 91,189 —- — 420,480 
1831 241,989 68,804 —_ 179,359 — _ 490,152 
1832 409,344 47,895 — 147,381 — — 604,620 
1833 434,220 61,662 — 218,090 — —_— 713,972 
1834 669,663 124,570 — 197,757 — _— 991,990 
1835 707,183 144,824 £1,420 177,365 £13,902 £70,161 1,114,805 
1836 794,422 220,254 1,972 135,730 22,739 62,289 1,237,406 
1837 807,264 300,313 1,764 80,441 9,777 97,932 1,297,491 
1838 1,102,127 309,918 5,548 71,506 8,066 82,112 1,579,277 
1839 1,251,969 576,537 3,863 186,212 23,093 194,697 2,236,371 
1840 2,200,305 431,146 1,348 104,895 24,164 252,331 3,014,189 
1841 1,837,369 332,296 24,361 97,809 35,282 200,871 2,527,988 
1842 854,774 298,201 10,020 64,999 20,117 206,948 1,455,059 
1843 1,034,942 227,029 22,387 42,579 12,041 211,566 1,550,544 
1844 643,419 153,923 10,624 32,507 17,187 73,600 931,260 
1845 777,112 237,759 40,048 43,503 7,416 128,016 1,233,854 
1846 1,119,301 262,943 21,799 56,461 4,459 165,559 1,630,522 
1847 1,347,241 388,724 6,919 41,557 1,550 196,032 1,982,023 
1848 1,084,054 263,787 2,642 73,715 2,065 130,287 1,556,550 
1849 
Exports from New South Wales and Port Phillip, 1828 to 1848. 
Vuar To To Bntish To South Sea To To United To other Total 
Great Bntain Colomes Islands Fisheries States Foreign States 

1828 £81(08 £4,845 — £6,708 — ~~ £90,050 
1829 146,283 12,692 — 15,821 — — 161,716 
1830 120,559 15,597 — — — — 141,461 
1831 211,138 60,354 — 16,949 — — 324,168 
1832 252,106 63,934 — 19,545 — — 384,344 
1833 269,508 67,344 — — — — 394,801 
1834 400,738 128,211 — 28,729 — — 587,640 
1835 496,345 83,108 £2,696 39,882 £18,594 £3,011 682,193 
1836 513,976 136,596 9,628 30,180 13,697 2,625 748,624 
1837 518,951 157,975 485 54,434 10,617 17,592 760,854 
1838 583,154 160,640 7,137 33,988 11,324 6,525 802,768 
1839 597,100 289,857 1,347 34,729 18,568 7,175 948,776 
1840 792,494 520,210 6,621 27,864 27,885 24,618 1,399,692 
1841 706,336 238,948 13,144 18,417 4,837 41,715 1,023,397 
1842 685,705 298,023 3,005 22,862 17,101 40,715 1,067,411 
1843 825,885 285,756 17,934 18,827 — 23,918 1,172,320 
1844 854,903 236 352 14,106 11,623 — 11,131 1.128,1l1lo 
1845 1,254,881 276,788 17,656 1,593 — 5,068 1,555,986 
1846 1,130,179 328,922 13,441 590 — 8,407 1,481,539 
1847 1,503,091 335,137 14,231 — — 17,587 1,870,046 
1848 1,483,224 | 335,887 6,944 — _— 4,313 1,830,368 


1849 | 


The relative proportion of the shipping | thus shown by the tonnage entering inwards 
engaged in the trade of Sydney, New South | from Great Britam, the British colomes, and 
Wales, and of Melbourne, Port Phillip, 1s | elsewhere, m 1848 :— 









From British Colonies From From other 
United States robe Total 





Tons | No | Tons 
Sydn 30 | 7,753 
Port Philp 5 | 1,018 


Total 2) 24,883} 639] 87,522] 23 | 2,699 406 |] 35 | 8,771 





ee eee ree eee 


CUSTOM DUTIES, WHARFAGE RATES, &c., LEVIED. 
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The number and tonnage of vessels which entered mwards in the colony of New Sou h 
Wales (including the district of Port Phillip), from the year 1837 to 1848, inclusive, was — 











From Bnitish Colonies 

Year From " go From ca From other 

Great Brita |New Zealand| Elewhere | Islands | Fbene? | States 

No | Tons | No | Tons | No | Tons Tons | No | Tons 
36 6,480] 233 {33,751 6 581 5 1,220 
88 | 4,291] 241 134,469 61 616 1 274 
51 { 8,368} 290 |45,928 71 836 4 | 1,177 
68 {13,123| 347 |53,625 6 750 8 2,520 
48 | 7,601} 322 {43,922 8} 358 138 | 4,754 
81 14,085} 282 }42,365) 19 | 2,902 7 2,762 
43 6,229 | 3825 |43,934} 25 | 4,194 5 1,116 
54 7,189} 226 131,195} 13 | 1,831 3 1,005 
62 | 6,237| 364 |47532| 24 | 2,612 1 243 
6. 110,865] 475 1657480} 27 |3005 1 370 

1847 88 | 37,941 75 «110,516| 565 |69614| 25 | 2,443 1 160 

1848 | 119 | 57,604] 116 {24,833| 639 /87,522| 23 12,095 | 63 |17,473| 1 406 





Duties levied under the authonty of Acts: 
of Parhament—(1 ) Upon all spirits made or 
distilled m the colony, 3s 6d per gallon, 
(2) Upon all rum or whisky mmported, 3s 6d 
per gallon; (3) Upon all other spirits and 
hqueres whatsoever imported, 6s. per gallon, 
(4) Wine mported, fifteen per cent addi- 
tional value, (5.) Tea, sugar, flour, meal, 
wheat, mce, and other gram and pulse 
imported, 5s. per cent additional value, 
(6) Tobacco unmanufactured, 1s.6d per lb., 
(7) Tobacco manufactured, 2s. 6d. per Ib , 
(8) All other goods, wares, and merchandize, 
not bemg the produce or manufacture of the 
United Kingdom, imported into the colony, 
ten per cent. additional value Wine im- 
ported for the use of military and naval offi- 
cers on full pay, free of duty. 

There are also wharfage rates levied at 
pubhe and private sufferance wharfs, and 
on all descriptions of goods imported for 
mstance, at public wharfs, on beer, per hhd 
6d.; on wine or spirits, Js. per leaguer, 
on sugar, ls 4d per hhd.; on unenumerated 
goods, 2s 4d. per ton. There 1s also a rate 
levied of one halfpenny per ton per diem on 
vessels unloading or refittmg, beyond a cer- 
tain number of days, for stance, thirty-five 
days are allowed free for a ship of 500 tons 


Custom House Charges 


Light 
Description CustomELouse House 
SIRS Dues 


Entry Clear | Per ton 

For the entry inwards or clearance 
outwards of ships or vessels (ves 
sels under 50 tons registered m 
Sydney excepted) , for any steam 
vessels in the coasting trade from 
one port to another of New South 


1s 3d| 1s 3d| Os O}d. 


F Riese h 1 ed 
or every other vessel so empti ' 
above 00 and not exceed 100 tons 2626 20 
For every other vessel so emptied 

above 100 tons 6 76 0 2 
for every other ship or vessel 15 0 (16 0 O 2 


A Tonnage Duty 1s levied of 3d. per ton on 
all vessels above fifty tons entermg any port 
m the colony, unless the same shall have 
been paid at any other port of the colony 
within the previous four months. Coasting 
essels pay only once a-year. 

Harbour Dues, varying from 5s. on vessels 
under fifty tons, to 30s on vessels of 500 
tons and upwards, are levied on entry of 
harbour, or on shifting anchorage, not for 
the purpose of leaving port Coasting vessels 
from one port of the colony to another 
xempted. 

The yalue of the trade in articles of British 
and British colonial produce and manufac- 
ture, 1s shewn in a return only complete for 
the last five years. It mcludes, as does the 


previous and subsequent statements, Port 
Philhp district — 








Imports 
United British Foreign 
Year Kingdom Domimions States Total 
1844 £629510 £154,572 £147,178 £931,260 
1846 786,514 156,491 290849 =: 11,233,854 
1846 1111 238 430646 1,630 522 
1847 1 269,183 95,118 617,722 1,982,023 
1848 1,029,926 114,900 411,724 1,906,550 
Erports 
New South United Bnitish Foreign 
Year “Wales Kingdom Dominions | States Total 
1844 £864709 £119,197 £64,266 £79,948 £1,12811 
1849 1269062 100901 110,160 75,863 1,050,986 
1846 1201433 120424 80,499 79,183 1,481,539 
1847 1,649031 136,385 15,865 68,762 1,870,046 
1848 1,621,509 127,368 22,220 59,271 1,830,368 


It appears from the foregomg that imports 
from the United Kingdom of British produce 
and manufacture in 1818 were, 1n value, up- 
wards of £1,000,000 sterling, or more than 
£5 per head of the population. The im- 
ports into the United States of British goods 
do not amount to ten shillings per head. 


| 
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The merease of the imports of New South 
Wales between 1835 and 1840 was very re- 
markable ; a few items will shew the progress 
of the colony in five years :— 


Agricultural implements, in 1835, nil; in 1840, 
£4,565; a land slops, £58,658 and £144,890 ; 
bacon and hams, 44,373 and 675,785 lbs ; beef and 
pork, 2,644 and 19,766 barrels; beer and ale, 421,697 
and. 1,292,701 gallons; books, £4,699 and £12,791; 
butter, 74,090 and 338,775 lbs , cabmet and uphol- 
stery ware, £4,026 and £16,186, coffee, 183,803 and 
469,457 Ibs. ; cor per (sheet and old), 41,581 and 
358,788 lbs.; cordage, 3,642 and 10,103 cwts ; corn 
and wheat, 101,283 and 224,021 bushels; other grain, 
21,161 and 76,276 bushels , wheat and flour, 3,672 and 
21,882 bushels; cotton manufactures, £61,196 and 
£142,150 (in 1839, £230,775) , earthenware, £6,820 
and £20,179; fruit, of all sorts, £2,597 and £16,356; 

lass manufactures, £36,822 and £63,425; haber- 

ashery, £22,510 and 66,713 , hardware and cutlery, 
£18,253 and £79,970, hats, £12,777 and £23,245, 
hops, 10,332 and 126,696 lbs ; unwrought iron, 
2,758,560 and 8,593,618 lbs ; wrought iron, £20,235 
and 67,943 , lead and shot, 315,590 and 1,104,609 lbs , 
leather manufactures, £7,216 and £32,593, linen 
manufactures, £29,454 and £66,955; machinery, z2/ 
and £8,493 , medicines, £708 and £17,230; cocoa-nut 
oil, 222 and 14,606 gallons, painters’ colours, £7,223 
and £15,545 , pickles and sauces, £7,223 and £15,545, 
rice, 859,060 and 7,517,716 lbs. ; saddlery, £5,314 and 
£22,417, salt, 76,278 and 154,322 hashele, sulk manu- 
factures, £21,927 and £44,590, soap, 399,754 and 
2,656,780 lbs , spirits of all sorts, 327,990 and 627,476 
gallons; stationery, £11,755 and £36,744, raw sugar, 
5,176,730 and 11,269,856 lbs ; refined sugar, 411,391 
and 1,039,078 lbs ; tea, 1,311,357 and 1,189,100 lbs , 
tobacco, £13,194 and £78,340, wine, of all sorts, 
313,427 and 494,285 gallons, woollen manufactures, 
£33,348 and £111,979. Aggregate value of zmports, 
£976,091 and £2,548,775 ; aggregate value of exports, 
£675,226 and £1,289,036 Sheep’s wool, 3,908,177 
and 9,541,474 lbs , tallow, 12,026 and 48,874 lbs , 
number of sheep and swine, 2,154 and 24,153, num- 
ber of neat cattle, 225 and 3,365. 


Although the aggregate value of the im- 
ports exceeded that of the exports, yet there 
was a large increase not only of the staple 
products of the colony, but also of many 
imported articles, which passed through New 
South Wales as a depét en transitu to other 
surrounding countries. I do not know a 
similar rapid increase of commercial pros- 
perity m any other country, and but for the 
mmyurious 1mperial legislation and orders from 
England, this wonderful prosperity would 
most probably have remained unchecked, and 
England would have participated in the wel- 
fare of its distant dependency. 

The return of articles imported into the 
Sydney district alone (exclusive of Port 
Philhp) durmg the year 1847, gives the 
estimated value in the colony at £1,544,327, 
and for 1848 £1,182,874 An enumeration 
of some of the principal articles imported 
from Great Britain during the year 1848 


ARTICLES OF IMPORT INTO N.S. WALES, 1835—1840—1848. 


will give a good idea of the importance of a 
colonial trade to England; how it enters 
mto various branches of manufactures, and 
how the consumption of goods made at home 
fosters and promotes a taste, which must 
mcrease, and which materially tends to 
create a preference for Enghgh over foreign 
goods Durmg the year 1848, 117 distinct 
articles were imported mto Sydney from 
Great Bntain , I select from the hst before 
me a few of the leading articles, shewing the 
quantities imported. Excepting sugar, 
9,988 tons, and tea 2,108,916 lbs (value 
£71,353 and £26,142,) nearly every other 
article was from the Umted Kingdom. 


Quantity and Value of some of the Articles of 
British Produce wmported into the Sydney Distrect 
during the year 1848 —Alkah (soda), 3,325 cwt., 
£2,188, apparel and slops, 1,507 bales, £55,510, 
ammunition—gunpowder, 34,466 Ibs, £1,295, shot, 
964 cwt, £1,009, bags and sacks, 376 bales, £4,205, 
beer and ale, 475,433 gallons, £54,804 , blacking, 331 
casks, £892; blankets and counterpanes, 150 bales, 
£5,661, brushware, 141 pachages, £2,312, canvas, 
466 bales, £7,867; carpeting, 118, £2,648; car- 
mages and cerriage materials, 67 packages, £1,652, 
painters’ colours, 4,001 kegs, £4,883; copper, 2,341 
ewts, £10,058, cordage and rope, 3,835, £3,674, 
corks and bungs, 271 bales, £1,305, cottons, 1,696, 
£64,919; drugs and medicines, 1,369 cases, £9,594, 
earthenware and china, 1,090 crates, £10,284, salt 
fish, 833 barrels, £1,632, furmiture, 928 packages, 
£3,258, glass and glassware, 3,685, £8,502, grindery, 
86 casks, £1,566, haberdashery, 1,527 cases, £73,597 , 
hardware and ironmongery, 7,800 packages, £65,029, 
hats, caps, and bonnets, 365 cases, £6,730, hops, 925 
pockets, £3,703 , horse hair, 56 casks, £1,248 , hosiery 
and gloves, 262 cases, £11,829, musical instruments, 
101 cases, £3,708, 1ron and steel, 2,451 tons, £22,533 , 
jewellery, 32 cases, £2,529; lead, 165 tons, £3,022, 
unmanufactured leather, 32 cases, £1,230, boots and 
shoes, 624 trunks, £13,529, linens, 1,567 cases, £50,272; 
lucifer matches, 99 cases, £975 , machinery, 99 pack- 
ages, £1,484, malt, 3,511 casks, £2,245, millinery, 93 
cases, £3,833 , 1ron nals, 2,253 kegs, £3,188 , copper 
nails, 652, £1,821; oil cloth, 20 cases, £257 , o1lman’s 
stores, 9,644 packages, £28,927 ; perfumery, 100 cases, 
£1,291; tobacco pipes, 2,408 boxes, £2,454; pictures 
and paintings, 41 cases, £1,256, pitch, tar, and resin, 
1,957 barrels, £878, plate and plated ware, 28 cases, 
£1,284; saddlery and harness, 197 cases, £6,368, 
salt, 3,715 tons, £9,403 ; ship chandlery, 68 packages, 
£666, shooks and staves, 13,404 bundles, £135; 
silks, 131 cases, £12,348; number of slates, 41,000, 
£170; spirits—brandy, 118,819 gallons, £28,316, 
rum, 223,706, £26,406, gin, 42,669, £8,954; whisky. 
9,480, £2,425, liqueures, 1,212, £403; starch and 
blue, 499 cases, £1,176; stationery and books, 1,891 
cases, &c, £33,156; tin and tinware, 1,296 boxes, 
£2,456; tobacco, cigars, and snuff, 572,406 lbs, 
£10,968 ; toys and turnery, 243 cases, £3,315; tur- 
pentine and varmsh, 2,406 gallons, £371, twine and 
thread, 98 packages, £1,542, umbrellas and parasols, 
22 cases, £1,203; vinegar, 21,946 yallons, £1,368; 
watches and clocks, 81 cases, £415; wine, 302,741 
gallons, £37,918, woollens, 1,508 bales, &c , £57,365; 
woolpacks and bagging, 471 bales, £8,350; zinc, 910 
ewts., £228. 


WHALE FISHERY ADJACENT TO NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The principal exports for 1848, from Syd- 
ney alone, were—wool 12,445,048 lbs., value 
£683,628 ; woollen manufactures (Tweeds), 
59 packages, value £1,468; tallow, 3,565 
tons, £102,611; horses, 1,181, £14,137, 
horned cattle, 10,208, £16,457, sheep, 
25,331, £8,737 (about 6s. 10d. per sheep); 
sperm oil, 1,186 tuns, £64,230; black whale 
oll, 196 tuns, £3,177; whalebone, 11 tons 
2 cwt, £1,385; skims of neat cattle, 1,308 
tons, £17,498; soap, 121 tons, £2,716; cedar, 
863,307 feet, £5,133; leather, unmanufac- 
tured, 108 tons, £5,702; maize, 27,058 
bushels, £3,063; butter and cheese, 81 tons 
9 cwt., £2,836; tallow candles, 69,804 lbs , 
£1,117; coals and coke, 6,266 tons, £2,980 , 
carts and waggons, 244, £2,010. Of the total 
exports nearly 1,000,000 sterling (£963,590) 
consist solely of the produce of the colony. 
out of £1,155,009, total exports, the amount 
sent to Great Bntain was £901,869, to 
New Zealand £163,938, and to other Bn- 
tish possessions £78,210. 

There are other ports m the Sydney dis- 
tnct which are now commencing a direct 
trade with England and other places The 


Colonial Vessels British Vessels 


Foreign Vessels 
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exports from the port of Newcastle in 1847 
were valued at £14,112, and meluded 2,450 
tons of coals, value £884, or 7s. 2d. per ton; 
3,484 sheep, 379 horned cattle, 58 horses, 
2,000 Ibs. of flour, 102 bushels of barley, 
2,748 lbs. of maize, ten and a half tons of 
hay, and other articles were all sent to New 
Zealand. To England were sent from this 
new port in the same year—wool 169,611 Ibs., 
value £9,435 ; tallow, 30,428 lbs., value £600, 
The trade of Melbourne will be given when 
describing Port Phillip. 

The ports of Austraha, Van Dniemen’s 
Island, and New Zealand, are favourably 
situated for carrying on the whale fishery 
in the southern hemisphere. Since 1845 
whalers have been exempted from port 
charges in Sydney harbour, and the following 
is a return of the ships and vessels engaged 
m the fishenes that have visited Port Jack- 
son during the last five years ; distinguishing 
those that are colomal, British, or foreign, 
with the tonnage of each description, and the 
estimated value of the cargoes disposed of by 
the last-mentioned class for payment for 
1( pairs, refitting, and refreshment .— 


Descnption and Value of Cargo disposed 
of by Foreign Ships 


Number | Tonnage Number | Tonnage Number | lonnage Sperm O11 | Black O:1{[Whalebone| Value 


Year 

1844 13 3,052 1,219 12 
1845 15 3.444 2,685 15 
1846 16 3,894 2,287 55 
1847 23 5,345 1,137 43 
1848 26 613 267 3o7 


The whale and seal fisheries of New South 
Wales have of late years dimimuished, the 
whale 1s very migratory, and seems to have 
endeavoured to elude his persevering pursuers 


Tuns Tuns Cwt 
3,617 122 152 33 £4,993 
5,345 37 122 147 4,269 
18,147 203 30 129 6,981 
13,866 368 192 673 15,804 
11,203 1538 82 9) 4,340 


where, for the last few years, the fish have 


been found in great numbers on the coasts 
of Japan and near Saghahen. The value of 
the New South Wales fishernes 1s thus shewn 


by taking refuge m the Northern Pacific, 








for eighteen years .— 





Year Sperm Whale | Black Whale Whalebone Seal Skins Value 
Tuns Tuns Tons Cwt Quantity 

1828 348 50 — —_ 7,647 m number — 
1829 885 — one — 12,350 4 £94,101 
1830 1,282 518 — — 5,460 ag 115,780 
1831 1,914 1,004 — — 4,972 + —_— 
1833 3,183 420 — — 2,465 - 169,278 
1836 1,700 1,178 — — 386 3 126,085 
1837 2,559 1,565 717 — 107 - 183,122 
1838 1,891 3,055 174 — 3S cases . . 197,644 
1839 1,578 1,229 134 14 7 x Wows 172,315 
1840 1,854 4,297 250 — 474 in number 224,144 
1841 1,645 1,018 84 13 41 a 127,470 
1842 957 1,171 60 5 162 a 77,012 
1843 1,115 190 22 8 155 Pa 72,989 
1844 810 526 16 18 3 bales . . 57,493 
1845 1,352 571 21 13 2 casks, 10 Skins 96,804 
1846 1,064 344 17 9 — 70,126 
1847 1,214 331 8 32 —_— 80,528 
1848 1,186 196 11 2 4 cases . 68,969 
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The number of ships engaged m the whale 
fishery mm 1848, in connection with New 
South Wales, was 64; viz., 37 foreign; 3 
British; 24 colonial: and the produce— 
sperm ou, 1,274 tuns, value £67,005; black 
oil, 389 tuns, £9,180; whalebone, 306 
tons, £1,472. Total value — £77,652. 
At Port Philhp there were four boats 
engaged, which collected 154 tuns of oil, 
value £235; whalebone, 6 tons 6 cwt 

The increase of the shipping entering the 
ports of New South Wales has been very 
great since 1828 :— 





Year Number Tons 

1828 137 32,559 
1829 158 37,342 
1830 157 31,225 
1831 155 34,000 
1832 189 36,020 
1833 210 50,144 
1834 245 58,532 
1835 260 63,019 
1836 269 65,415 
1837 400 80,114 
1838 428 91,777 
1839 560 135,474 
1840 709 178,958 
1841 714 183,778 
1842 628 143,921 
1843 558 110,864 
1844 417 87,9039 
1845 597 105,352 
1846 767 141,467 
1847 878 154,904 
1848 996 199,304 


In twenty years the number of ships in- 
creased seven-fold, and the tonnage six-fold 
Since 1848 the shipping and trade of the 
colony have been very largely augmented. 


SHIPPING OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 1828 TO 1848. 


The number and tonnage of vessels built 
and registered in the colony have been :— 


Year Vessels Built. Vessels Registered 
Number Tons Number, Tons 
1834 9 376 19 1,852 
1835 7 303 21 2,267 
1836 9 301 39 4,560 
1837 17 760 36 3,602 
1838 20 808 41 6,329 
1839 12 173 79 10,862 
1840 18 1,207 98 12,426 
1841 35 2,074 110 11,250 
1842 26 1,357 89 9,948 
1843 47 1,433 92 7,022 
1844 18 519 87 8,087 
1845 18 1,042 98 9,376 
1846 28 1,032 83 4,895 
1847 36 2,284 104 9,428 
1848 28 1,561 103 7,584 





The numbers respectively built and regis- 
tered during 1848 in the Sydney and Port 
Phillip districts, were— 


Dastrict Ships Bult Registered 
No Tons No Tons | Men 
Sy one a" 26 1,281} 87 6,618| 336 
Port Phillip 2 280; 16 966 80 
Total 28 1,561 | 103 7,584 | 416 


I have now recounted the mse and pro- 
gress up to the present time, of the trade 
and staple products of New South Wales; 
that trade 1s again na healthy state, and from 
the large quantity of shipping to which it 
gives employment, mm voyages occupying 
nearly a year, out and home, a skilful and 
hardy race of seamen are trained, well adapted 
for service on any emergencv necessary for 
the national defences. 


CHAPTER V. 


GOVERNMENT OF NEW SOUTH WALES—PROGRESSIVE GRANT OF FREE INSTITUTIONS 
—EXAMINATION OF PROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION—AND LAWS IN FORCE 
IN THE COLONY. 


THE government of New South Wales was 
founded by an order in council, dated 
6th December, 1786. By that order, and 
by the king’s warrant, dated 3rd April, 1787, 
for issuing letters patent, to appoint a vice- 
admiral, and a judge of the vice-admuralty 
court for the new settlement, its limits were 
declared to extend “from the Northern 
Cape, or extremity of the coast called Cape 


York, in the latitude of 10°37’S., to the South 
Cape; the southern extremity of the coast, 
in the latitude of 43° 39’ S., and inland to the 
westward, as far as 135° E. long., mmcluding 
all the islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean 
within the latitudes aforesaid.” Norfolk 
Island was included within the hmuts of the 
boundary marked out by the order in council. 
It was not then known that Van Diemen’s 
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Land was an island; and it continued sub- 
ject to New South Wales until an order in 
council, dated 14th June, 1825, declared 
Van Diemen’s Land independent of New 
South Wales, by which Bass’ Straits became 
the southern hmit of the colony. 

By the commission issued to captam 
Philhp, the first governor appomted by the 
crown in 1787, full power was given him to 
pardon all malefactors sentenced to death 
by the court of crimimal junsdiction, which 
consisted of a judge-advocate, (captain Col- 
hns), and sz officers of the sea and land 
service, acting under a precept issued by the 
governor. No offender could suffer death 
unless five members of the court agreed in 
the award The governor was fully em- 
powered to make laws for the good govern- 
ment of the colony. The act 27 Geo. III, 
c. 2, only authorized his Majesty to establish 
a court of crimmal jurisdiction; but, by an 
order m council, a civil court was formed, 
consisting of the judge-advocate, and two 
inhabitants appomted by the governor, who 
were to hear and determme, m a summary 
way, all pleas of lands, houses, debts, con- 
tracts, and all personal pleas whatsoever * 
This civil court could examme witnesses on 
oath, issue executions under the hand of the 
judge-advocate, and grant probates of wills 
and administration of the personal estates of 
intestates dymg withm the colony. An 
appeal lay from this court to the governor, 
and from him to the Privy Council if the thing 
in demand exceeded the value of £500. 

For several years, the administration of 
government and of justice was despotic and 
ymperfect. Shortly after the foundation of 
| the settlement, several convicts stated that 
the period of their sentence to transportation 
had been completed, but it was found im- 
possible to ascertaim if their statements were 
true, as the umportant documents concerning 
the crimes and sentences of the prisoners 
had never been sent from England. So 
httle were even the formalities of junspru- 
dence preserved, that the judge, after hearing 
the evidence against a criminal, used to 
retire with the military jury to deliberate 
upon the verdict in an adjoming room. It 
was only on the suggestion of Mr. Bigge, 
when commissioner of inquiry, that judge- 
advocate Wylde charged the members of 
the court im the presence of the pmsoner. 
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orders and proclamations issued, from time 
to time, by the governors, or very strenuous 
in requirmg them to be obeyed. Governor 
Bhgh not unfrequently took the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law into his own 
hands, and punished whom he chose. 

Governor Macquarie, of whom Mr. Went- 
worth thus speaks—“ never was there a more 
humane and upright man’”—also caused 
“three freemen, two convicts, and two 
women” to be seized for trespassing on a 
particular spot: he ordered, without any 
hearing, both freemen and convicts to be 
flogged with twenty-five to thirty lashes 
each, and the women to be impnisoned for 
forty-eight hours. These and other proceed- 
ings led to an investigation of the state of 
the colony under the authority of a royal 
commission, and the exertions of Mr Went- 
worth, a lawyer of much populanty at Sydney, 
and author of an interesting work on N S. 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land in 1819, 
prepared the way for a change in the ad- 
ministration of the government and of justice. 

On the 13th of October, 1823, his Majesty, 
under the authority of an act of parhament 
(4 Geo IV. c. 96), issued letters patent 
constituting a supreme court with cogm- 
zance of all pleas, civil, criminal, or mixed, 
and jurisdiction im all cases whatsoever m 
New South Wales and its dependencies, 
after the manner of his Majesty’s courts of 
King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and Exche- 
quer at Westminster. 

In 1823-4, the first step in the progress 
of free imstitutions was made (under the 
provisions of the act 4 Geo. IV., c. 96), by 
appointing a council to aid the governor ; 
this council was formed of the officer in 
command of the troops, the archdeacon, the 
colonial secretary, the treasurer, and attor- 
ney-general. 

In 1823, an act of Parliament (the 9 Geo. 
IV., c. 83, s 20) declared it to be inexpe- 
dient to call a Legislative Assembly for the 
colony, and in heu of one, provided that it 
should be lawful for his Majesty under the 
sign manual to constitute and appoint a 
council of such persons resident in the 
colony not exceeding fifteen, nor less than 
ten, as his Majesty might be pleased to nomi- 
nate and appoint. 

Under the authority of this act of the 
Imperial Legislature, the governor, with the 


| The first governors paid little attention to 

| the law court, whose chief, mm return, was 

: not very particular im registering the various 
* See Clarke on Colonial Law. London: 1834. 
VOL. T. 


concurrence of at least two-thirds of the 

members, might make laws for the colony, 

if not repugnant to the act 9 Geo. IV. c 83, 

or to the charter, or letters patent, or orders 
4A 
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im council, or to the laws of England. The 
governor to have the muitiative in the intro- 
duction of all laws to be submitted to dis- 
cussion in the council, provided he gave 
eight clear days’ notice in the public journals, 
or by public advertisement (should there be 
no journals), of the general objects of the 
act proposed to be brought under considera- 
tion, unless in case of emergency, when such 
notice might be dispensed with. 

Any member of the council might request 
the governor to mtroduce a bill for the con- 
sideration of the council. If the governor 
declined, he was bound to lay his reasons im 
writing, together with a copy of the bill, 
before the council, and any member, disap- 
proving of such refusal, might enter upon 
the minutes the grounds of his disapproba- 
tion If amajority of the members dissented 
from any bill, and entered the grounds of 
their dissent on the minutes of council, the 
bill could not become law. Every bill 
passed by the council was to be transmitted 
within seven days to the supreme court, to be 
enrolled, and after fourteen days from the 
date of such enrolment, it came into opera- 
tion. If the judges represented that such 
bill was repugnant to statutes or other public 
deeds before cited, 1t was agai brought 
under the consideration of the council, and 
if agam passed, proceeded mto operation, 
until the pleasure of his Majesty were 
known, to whom were to be transmitted the 
opmions of the judges, &c. The votes and 
proceedings of the Legislative Council were 
to be offically pubhshed in the newspapers 
The governor and council had the power of 
imposing taxes for local purposes. By 3 
Geo IV, c. 96, contmued by 9 Geo IV., 
c 83,8 26, the governor was authorized to 
impose, on importation mto the colony, 
duties not exceeding 10s. a gallon on British 
or West India spirnts, and 15s. on all other 
spints not exceeding 4s. per lb. on tobacco, 
nor 15s per cent upon goods, wares, &c , 
not being the growth, produce, or manufac- 
ture of the United Kingdom ; and, by 9 Geo. 
IV , c. 83, s 26, the governor was also 
empowered to levy a duty upon colonial 
spirits, not exceeding that levied on imported 
spirits 

In 1842, (80th July), under the act 5 & 6 
Victoria, c. 76, a Legislative Council of 
thirty-six members was created, of whom 
one-third was nominated by the crown, and 
two-thirds elected by the colonists, on whom 
an elective franchise was conferred, namely, 
an estate of freehold im possession in lands 


or tenements, situate within the district for 
which such franchise is to be exercised, of 
the clear value of £200 sterling at the least, 
above all charges and incumbrances in any 
way affecting the same, or a householder 
within such district, occupying a dwelling- 
house of the clear annual value of £20 ster- 
ling money at the least. No person was 
thus quahfied to vote untess he had arnved 
at the full age of twenty-one years, a natural 
born or naturalized subject of the queen; 
and if he had been attamted or convicted of 
treason, felony, or infamous offence, within 
her Mayjesty’s dominions, unless he had 
received a free pardon, or one conditional on 
not leaving the colony, or had undergone 
the sentence or punishment to which he 
had been adjudged for such _ offence. 
Voters to be quahfied must have been in 
possession of estate, or occupancy of house, 
at least six calendar months before the date 
of writ for election, and have paid up all 
rates and taxes payable by him as owner, in 
respect of such estate or house, which shall 
have become payable durmg three calendar 
months next before election or registration. 
The quahfication of elective members of 
council was fixed at a legal and equitable 
seisure of an estate of freehold, for his own 
use and benefit, m lands and tenements in 
New South Wales, of the yearly value of 
£100 sterling, or of the value of £2,000 
sterling, above all charges and incumbranccs 
affectmg the same. Under this act, the 
legislature then in operation was authorized 
to make all necessary provisions for dividing 
the colony into convenient electoral districts , 
for issuing, executmg, and returmmng the 
necessary writs for such elections, for deter- 
mining the validity of disputed returns, and 
other such matters: but it was provided, 
that the district of Port Philp should be 
formed by a straight line drawn from Cape 
Howe to the nearest source of the river 
Murray, and thence along the course of that 
river to the eastern boundary of the pro- 
vince of South Austraha. This district of 
Port Philip was to return at least five mem- 
bers ; the town of Melbourne, m Port Phillip, 
one; and Sydney, New South Wales, two 
members The Legislative Council, when 
constituted, had power given them to in- 
crease the number of the members of their 
body, and to alter the districts and electoral 
divisions, provided the proportion of one-third 
members of the council, to be nominated 
by her Majesty, be preserved. Not more 
than half the number of non-elective mem- 
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bers of the Legislative Council, appointed by 
the crown, were to hold any office of emolu- 
ment under the crown in New South Wales. 
The non-elective members to hold their seats 
for five years from the date of appomtment, 
or until the council be dissolved. Non- 
attendance for two successive sessions, bank- 
ruptcy, msolvency, being a public defaulter, 
conviction of treason or felony, becommg 
a subject or citizen of any foreign power or 
powers, or bemg non compos mentis (of un- 
sound mind), would be causes for declaring a 
seat in the Legislative Council vacant. The 
governor and Legislative Council were, by 
this act, authorized to make laws for the 
peace, welfare, and good government of the 
colony, provided such enactments were not 
repugnant to the laws of England, and did 
not interfere in any manner with the sale or 
other appropriation of the lands belongmg to 
the crown m the said colony, or with the 
revenues thence ansing. The governor might 
propose laws to the council, or amend the 
bills passed by the council, when presented 
to him for her Majesty’s assent; and the 
council might, in hke manner, return any bill 
in which the governor shall have made any 
amendments, with a message, signifying 
those of the amendments to which they 
agreed, and those to which they disagreed , 
and thereupon the bill was to be taken 
and presented for her Majesty’s assent, 
with the amendments so agreed to. The 
governor might, in her Majesty’s name, give 
an assent to bills passed by the council, or 
he might withhold it, reserving such bill for 
the signification of her Majesty’s pleasure 
thereon; and all bills affecting the salanes 
of the governor, supermtendent of Port 
Philip, or the judges, or bills altermg or 
affecting the duties of customs upon any 
goods, wares, or merchandise, or altcring 
the constitution of the Legislative Council, 
shall, m any case, be so reserved, except 
temporary bills, which may be assented to 
by the governor, by reason of some pubhec 
and pressing emergency. All bills assented 
to by the governor, to be transmitted to one 
of her Majesty’s secretaries of state; and 
the queen may, by her Majesty’s order m 
council, within any time durmg two years 
after the receipt of the said bill, declare her 
disallowance of it. The taxes, duties, rates, 
and imposts levied m the colony, were de- 
clared to be appropnated to the public ser- 
vice withm the colony, by ordmances to be 
enacted by the governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Legislative Council. pro- 
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vided the governor should have first recom- 
mended to the council to make provision for 
such public service, towards which such 
money 1s appropnated, and subject to the 
fixed annual payment of the sums mentioned 
im the following schedule — 


Governor . . . . . «6. . £5,000 
Superintendent at Port Phillip 1,500 
Chief Justice SS tke es a 2,000 
Three Puisne Judges : feat 8 4.500 
Salaries of the Attorney and Sohcitor-Gene- 

ral, Crown Solicitors, and contingent and 20.000 

miscellaneous expenses of administration ; 

of justice throughout the colony 
Colonial Secretary and his department 7,000 
Coloma] Treasurer and his department . 5,000 
Auditor-General and his department -. 8,000 
Salary of Clerk, and miscellaneous expenses 

of Exeoutive Council a ae t ai 
Pensions . a ae oe ae 3,000 
Public Worship. . . .. . 30,000 


These sums might be varied, or altercd, 
and any saving accruing thereby, might be 
appropnated to such purposes connected 
with the admmustration of the government 
of the colony as to his Majesty might scem fit 

By clause XLI of this act, provision 
was made for the local goverment of different 
parts of the colony, by empowermg the gov- 
ernor to issue letters patent under the great 
seal of the colony of New South Wales, to 
mcorporate the mhabitants of every county 
withm the colony, or of such parts of coun- 
ties or other divisions as to him shall secm 
fit, to form districts for the purposes of this 
act, to constitute m each district of not less 
than 7,000 souls, an elective council of not 
more than nine members; if the district 
have 7,000 to 10,000 souls not more than 
twelve councilors, and so on m proportion 
to the number of souls, the maximum bemg 
twenty-one councillors to 20,000 souls The 
district councillors to be persons qualified to 
be elected as members of the Legislative 
Council; and the district electors to be per- 
sons qualified to vote im the election of meni- 
bers of the Legislative Counal m the dis- 
trict in which the election is made. If dis- 
trict councillors were not elected by the 
people, the governor mght appomt them. 
No distnet councillor to continue m office 
more than three years, unless re-elected ; or 
to hold any lucrative office under such dis- 
trict council, or to enter into any contract, 
or have pecuniary dealings with such district 
council, under certam penalties. The district 
council to be presided over by a warden, 
appointed and removable by her Majesty or 
by the governor; a competent district sur- 
veyor to be appointed, and to be removable by 
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council, subject to approval of governor; 
the said surveyor to superintend the con- 
struction of roads, public works, &c. The 
district councils to raise, assess, levy, and 
appropriate money in their respective dis- 
tnects for making roads, streets, bridges, 
constructing or repairing public buildings, 
establishing and supporting schools, de- 
fraying the expenses of, or connected with, 
the administration of justice and police 
within the district ; and to direct and control 
other matters which may be specially sub- 
jected to the control of the said district 
councils, by any law of the governor and 
Legislative Council of the colony. No fine 
or penalty to be imposed by the district 
councils exceeding £10 sterling. No tax to 
be levied on property belongmg to the crown; 
and copies of all bye-laws to be laid before 
the governor for his assent, and might be 
disallowed by him withm two calendar 
months after the receipt of said copies. By 
clause 47 of this act, 5 & 6 Victoria, 
it was enacted that one-half of the expense 
of the polhce estabhishment of the colony 
(exclusive of the convict establishment) 
should be defrayed out of the general 
revenue arising from taxes, duties, rates, 
and imposts levied within the colony, and 
the other half to be defrayed by assessment 
upon the several districts of the colony, wm 
such proportion as should be, from tume to 
time, fixed by the governor and Legislative 
Council. The amount so fixed to be paid 
by the treasurers of the several district 
councils according to the warrants of the 
governor, to whomsoever he may appoint; 
and if the treasurers had not sufficent 
money in hand, the district council must 
levy a fair and equal rate upon all property 
within the district; and if this be not done, 
a power of distress and sale might be issued 
by the governor on the goods of the district 
treasurer, members of the said district 
council, or inhabitants of the district. 


The foregoing are the leading points in 
the act 5 & 6 Vict., c. 76. Under it 
the Legislative Council was_ established, 
and now holds its annual sittings; and 
Sydney and Melbourne were created corpo- 
rations by charter: they have each a mayor 
and court of aldermen, who have exercised 
beneficially the duties entrusted to them, 
and contnbuted to the welfare of the inhab- 
itants of each city. Soon after the act 
5 & 6 Vict. came mto operation, the then 
governor, Sir G. Gipps, proceeded to issue 
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charters for the establishment of twenty- 
nine district councils, choosing for the boun- 
daries the police divisions rather than those 
of the counties; over each district council a 
warden was appomted, and district coun- 
cillors were selected from the most influ- 
ential and respectable persons resident m 
each district. The followmg is a return, 
issued from the surveyor-general’s office, 
dated July 31, 1844, showing the number 
of acres contained im each distnct, for which 
a district council is provided, and the extent 
of the land alhenated by the crown, in each 
respectively :— 


District Aver sDaaiees: “otal 
New SouTH WALES:— Acres Acres Acres 
Maca Bot ee 116,672|2,395,321|2,512,000 
Raymond Terrace an 
hae }.881,159|1,620,728 1,951,887 
Paterson . - 168,283, 104,960) 273,243 


Maitland 
Patrick’s Plains 


108,682; 254,000 


| 145,318 
"784 151'500| 403,284 


251,784 











Merton and Muswell-} 49,618 542,080] 691,898 
Scone and Murrurundi 237,885! 841,600!1,079,485 
Cassilis '283,051 1,198,000}1,481,051 
Mudgee and Wellington|244,787/2,0385,135|2,279,922 
Wolombiand M‘Donald 97,173) 958,827'1,056 (00 
Newcastle 35,868, 76,160) 112,028 
Bnsbane Water 57,054 300,800) 357,854 
Sydney ... 58,102 82,631 140,733 
Paramatta 87,169 63,936; 151,105 
Windsor . 92,059| 429,630; 521,689 
Penrith - 129,191 247,898) 377,089 
Liverpool ae nee - 64,008 39,900, 103,908 
Appin and Campbell-) 

yaaa is tea } 51,861 82,603) 133,964 
Camden, Narellan, and 199 386) 340,000| 469,386 

icton . .« « e 

Hartley . . . . - 80,647/1,279,882 1,360,529 
Bathurst and Carcor . 715,236/2,719,858]3,435,094 
Yass . . . . « + 146,387 965,099/1,111,486 
Goulbourn . . (590,714 955,920/1,546,634 
Berrima ‘ 90,169, 360,676} 450,845 
Illawarra. . . . « 187,917 432,640; 570,557 
BraidwoodandBroulee 262,060)1,399,133/ 1,661,193 
Queanbeyan . . . (403,201 806,402) 1,209,603 
Port PHILLIP :-— 
Bourke . 156,640/5,027,360|5,184,000 
Grant. ... 59,854|5,412,146 5,472,000 





In October, 1843, the Legislative Council 
passed a resolution, that it was highly inex- 
pedient, even if possible, to cast any portion 
of the police expenditure on the country 
districts, and that this expenditure ought to 
be defrayed, as hitherto, out of the general 
revenue, The same course was adopted the 
ensuing year; and the governor found him- 
self unable to carry out the intentions of 
the act 5 & 6 Vict., by the unwillingness 
of the colonists to become members of the 
district councils. Mr. Deas Thompson, the 
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experienced secretary to the government of 
New South Wales, in a useful analysis of 
the proceedings relative to the district 
councils, dated 27th March, 1847, says— 


“Tt may not be altogether irrelevant now to inquire 
how far the establishment of municipal institutions 
in the country districts has been favourably received 
by the inhabitants If we may judge by the result of 
the elections in the different districts, the possession 
of this privilege is looked upon, at least in a great 
many of them, with much indifference—an indif- 
ference which appears to have annually increased 
since their first establishment The followmg sum- 
mary, showing the number of members elected, and 
nominated by the governor in default of election, to 
fill the annual vacancies of one-third, under the 
charter, will sufficiently illustrate the truth of this 
conclusion : viz,— 


1844 , . elected, 67° nominated, 0 = 67. 
1845 . . elected, 51° nominated, 14 — 65 
1846 elected, 38: nominated, 32 = 70. 


“Thus, during the three hate in question, there 
were 156 persons elected, and forty-six nomimated by 
the governor It 1s also undoubted, that of those 
elected, a considerable proportion did not consist of 
the persons most aligibie for so important a trust, a 
great disinclination being understood to prevail 
amongst many highly respectable persons to accept the 
office Itappears that (with the solitary exception of 
the sum of £170, raised by the district council of 
Grant) 1n none of the districts was any revenue what- 
ever raised by assessment In several, debts have been 
incurred 1n payment of the salaries of the officers 
appointed by the council, but the refusal of the 
Legislative Council to grant the additional facilities 
necessary to enable these bodies to levy the assess- 
ments when made, and the strong opinions expressed 
in debate of the msk which would attend their en- 
forcement, seem to have entirely paralyzed the endea- 
vours of the several district councils to exercise their 
legitimate powers ” 


Paramatta was almost the only exception 
to the total mactivity which characterized 
the district councils. The Legislative Council 
would lend no assistance to the executive 
government in giving effect to this part of 
the constitution of the colony, and, rea- 
soning from a connected sernes of facts on 
the subject, Mr. Thompson thus recapitu- 
lates the conclusions at which he arrived :— 


“1st. That district councils have, from the causes 
mentioned, entirely failed to answer the object con- 
templated in their establishment. 

“2nd. That there 1s at present only one in active 
operation, and this one is sustained only by contn- 
butions from the government, and not by assessment 
raised under the powers granted to 1t under the act. 

“3rd. That these institutions, in their present 
ase are not adapted to the state of society in this 
colony. 

“ 4th. That so far as the Legislative Council or the 
pubhe at large 1s concerned, they are not regarded in 
any favourable hght. 

‘““Such are the general conclusions at which I am 
forced to arrive, from a full consideration of all the 
circumstances I have detailed. I am by no means 
prepared to say, however, that, with considerable 
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modification, they may not be adapted to the pecuhar 
circumstances of the colony; but this can only be 
done by leaving all legislation on the subject to the 
local legislature. No doubt, as has been experienced 
in other colonies, there may be an indisposition on 
the part of the Supreme Legislature to grant to any 
other bodies concurrent powers of taxation; but for 
mere local A ay it 1s scarcely to be apprehended 
that this would be refused, especially when it would 
have the effect of relieving the general treasury from 
heavy burdens, which it can 11! afford to bear.’ 

In the Port Phillip division of the colony 
district councils were established in the 
counties or districts of Bourke and Grant. 
Mr Latrobe, the superintendent of Port 
Philip, stated, mn September, 1846, that 
they had then been in existence four years ; 
but 1t was not m his power “to pomt out a 
single instance or particular, im either case, 
in which the object of these establishments 
had been attained. There has not (he says) 
been one road made or repaired under their 
charter; not one school established, not 
one public building erected, and not one 
farthing raised or applied to the support of a 
district police, or to the administration of 
justice.” 

This summary of the principal facts con- 
nected with the district councils, will enable 
the reader to understand better the neces- 
sity of a new constitution for New South 
Wales, and the basis on which it was subse- 
quently proposed to found it. Previous to 
proceeding chronologically with the legis- 
lative history of the colony, it should be 
remarked, that the Legislative Council of 
two-thirds elective, and one-third nommated 
members, as provided by the act 5 & 6 Vict, 
had worked well, and passed several useful 
colonial laws. The distribution of the elec- 
tive franchise was (according to Mr. Braim), 
in 1844, when the population was 130,856, 
as follows .— 





Number of 

District g aera Members 

returned 
Sydney .... . 2,823 2 
Cumberland, County . 1,344 2 
Camden .... > 386 1 
Northumberland 369 1 
Durham... 345 1 
Melbourne . . 591 1 
5,858 8 
Eleven other Districts 2,619 16 
Total . 8,477 | 24 


A committee of the Legislative Council in 
New South Wales recommended that lease- 
holders of and at a rental of £20 pcr an- 
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num, or squatters possessed of 200 cattle or 
1,000 sheep, should have a vote. During 
the last four years, the attention of her 
Majesty’s government has been specially 
directed to a consideration of the govern- 
mental state of the Australian colomes, and 
to the granting of representative assemblies 
to these settlements. 

On the 3lst July, 1847, Earl Grey, her 
Majesty’s secretary of state for the colonies, 
addressed an able despatch to Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, governor of New South Wales, in 
which his lordship stated, that her Mayesty’s 
government adopting, in general, the rea- 
sonings of Sir G. Gipps (the late governor 
of New South Wales), and of the majority 
of the executive council, had submitted to 
the queen their opimon, that Parhament 
should be recommended to impart to her 
Majesty the authority necessary for carrying 
into effect the separation of the Port Philhp 
district from the rest of the colony of New 
South Wales. Earl Grey, in expressing his 
own conclusion for the separation of Port 
Philhp from New South Wales, remarks, 
that 1t rested mainly on the principle, that 
all affairs of merely local concern should be 
left to the regulation of the local authorities , 
and proceeds to state, that if local self- 
government 1s necessary for the good of the 
whole colony, it 1s not less necessary for 
the good of the several districts of which it 
is composed, and his lordship adds— 


“For this reason it was that Parliament provided 
for the erection, throughout New South Wales, of 
municipal corporations, which should, in various 
respects, balance and keep in check the powers of the 
Legislative Council By this method it was sup- 
posed that the more remote districts would be able to 
exercise their fair share of power, and to enjoy their 
proper influence in the general polity of the whole 
province But the result has disappointed this expec- 
tation. The municipalities have only a nominal 
existence. The Legislative Council has absorbed all 
the other powers of the colonial state The pmn- 
ciple of self-government in the distncts the most 
remote from Sydney 1s therefore acted upon almost. 
as imperfectly as if the conduct of local affairs had 
remained under the same management and insti- 
tutions as those which the existing system super- 
seded,” 

_ The secretary of state then announces the 
intention of her Majesty’s government to 
propose to Parliament some changes im the 
existing constitution of New South Wales, 
consequent on the separation of the Port 
Philip distmet. In mdicating the general 
principles on which it was proposed to legis- 
late, Earl Grey stated, that m revising the 
constitution of New South Wales, her 
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to the creation of local authorities, such 
as the district councils, especially with a 
view to ther “beimg made to bear to the 
House of Assembly the relation of con- 
stituents and representatives.” The des- 

atch however, on this point, is vague and 
inconclusive. Earl Grey, indeed, expressed 
his desire to be relieved of the responsibility 
of proposing such a change, by obtammg 
“the most complete local mtelligence, sup- 
ported by the most emment local autho- 
rities.” In one paragraph in this despatch, 
his lordship expresses a decided feelhng in 
favour of the establishment of two distinct 
houses of legislation :— 

‘You are aware that, in the older British colonies, 
the legislature, as in New South Wales, is generally 
composed partly of nommees of the crown, and partly 
of the representatives of the people; but there 1s 
this important difference between the two systems— 
that im the one case the legislature is divided to 
two separate houses and chambers ; in the other, the 
representatives of the people and the nomjnees of the 
crown form a single body, under the title of the 
Legislative Council It oes not appear to me that 
the practical working of this last system would by 
any means justify the conclusion, that it is an mm- 
provement upon that which it was formerly the prac- 
tice to adopt; on the contrary, I see many reasons 
Sor behef, that the more ancient system, by which every 
new law was submitted to the separate consideration 
of two distenct houses, and requu ed their joint consent 
for wts enactment, was the best calculated to insure 
judicious and prudent legislation.” 

Finally, the secretary of state concludes 
with the following sentiment, worthy of his 
lordship’s high station —“I need scarcely 
add, that 1t will be a source of the highest 
gratification to me, if, under the authority 
of Parhament, the colomal governments of 
Austraha can be settled on a basis on which 
the colonists may, under the blessing of 
Divine Providence, themselves erect inst1- 
tutions worthy of the empire to which they 
belong, and of the people from whom they 
are descended.” 

On the receipt of this despatch, of July 31, 
1847, m New South Wales, the governor, 
Sir Charles Fitzroy, caused 1t to be printed 
for general circulation; a storm of oppo- 
sition was immediately created aga nst the 
proposition of perpetuating the district 
councils, and of delegating to them the 
night of electing representatives to legislate 
for the colony. 

The colonists considered that it would be 
utterly impossible ever to bring those coun- 
cils into effective opcration ; that the power 
and authority with which they were invested 
would centre in the governor; that they 


Majesty’s government was still favourable | would be virtually deprived of the existing 
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elective franchise; that there were to be 
two legislative houses—one appomted hy 
the crown, and dependent only on the go- 
vernment—the other subservient only to 
the district councils, by whom its members 
would be elected—so that neither house 
would be independent ; and that the making 
their colony the subject of a theoretical ex- 
perment in legislation was a measure of 
which they could never admit the policy or 
justice. But there was nothing in the des- 
patch of Earl Grey, expressed or implied, 
to justify the violent language used at some 
of the public meetmgs m the colony; and 
from no previous colonial minister had the 
colonists met with a larger concession to 
liberal principles; the fault—if I may use 
the term—lay m the indefinite wording of 
the despatch, and the absence of any deter- 
mined fine of policy on the part of her 
Majesty’s government. 

Among the documents emanating from 
the colonists, on this occasion, was a peti- 
tion from the magistrates, landholders, and 
residents in the district of Picton, county 
Camden (New South Wales), to the gover- 
nor, Sir Charles Fitzroy, and forwarded by 
his excellency to Earl Grey, March 27, 1848 
(received August 7, 1848), which sets forth 
the objections to the then proposed al- 
teration mm the constitution of New South 
Wales :— 


“Your petitioners have learned, with much regret 
and dussatisfactaon, that it 18 the intention of her 
Majesty’s government to alter the present constitution 
of the colony, and substitute in its stead a form of 
representation totally at variance with all their ideas 
of hberty, and utterly repugnant to every British 
colonist. 

“Your petitioners would respectfully point to their 
own district, in order to show that 1t will be impos- 
sible to c out such a scheme as 1s detailed in the 
despatch of Earl Grey to your excellency The 
district contains an area of nearly 600 square miles, 
and the population only numbers 1,200, according to 
the last census; while there is but one village in the 
whole district, contaming about 120 persons, and 
distant only fifty mules from Sydney. By the last 
electoral list there appears to be sixty-eight voters, 
but the number would be considerably increased 1f 
the franchise was extended to leaseholders. 

“Your petitioners would also beg to remark, that 
not only would it be impossible to establish district 
councils in any shape, but at present there 1s even a 
difficulty in finding properly-qualified persons to act 
as local magistrates; and your petitioners believe 
that there are other districts similarly situated m the 
colony. 

. Yous petitioners would ow, call the atten- 
tion of your excellency to that part of the despatch 
where it is admitted that ‘the intention of Parlia- 
ment to create local authorities (district councils) has 
hitherto been defeated ;’ but the fact of such a dan- 
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gerous and iniquitous power being given to any 
government officer, as detailed in clause 49 of the 
present Constitutional Act, {5 & 6 Vict, ¢ 76), 15 
Na sufficient of itself to account for that part oi 

e act not having been carried out.* And your 
petitioners are convinced, that all future attempts of 
this nature will, in like manner, be defeated.” 


The inhabitants of Windsor (New South 
Wales), im a petition to the Queen, in 1848, 
in common with all the other addresses to 
the sovereign, express the following secnti- 
ments :— 


“We, the undersigned inhabitants of the district 
of Windsor, in the colony of New South Wales, beg, 
in approaching your Majesty, to express our ardent 
and devoted loyalty to your Majesty’s person and 
government, and our fervent desire that it may be 
permitted to you, by Divine Providence, long to swa 
the British sceptre with much prosperity and glory.’ 


After deprecating the changes proposed 
in the constitution of New South Wales, as 
intimated in the despatch of her Majcsty’s 
secretary of state, under date July 31, 1847, 
and addressed to the governor of the colony, 
the petitioners thus proceed :-— 


“As natural born subjects of your Majesty, we 
consider ourselves entitled to equal nghts and privi- 
leges with our fellow-subjects in the United King: 
dom, and we earnestly deprecate the changes alluded 
to, as laying the axe to the very root of those nghts 
and privileges, by depriving us of the most valuable 
of them—the being present, by immediate represen- 
tation, in the Assembly where are enacted the laws 
by which we are governed. We are most desirous to 
enjoy a constitution as nearly as may be alike to that 
of the United Kingdom , it | we accordingly think it 
due to the colonists, that no measure of magnitude 
should be passed at home, affecting the colony, 
without their previous assent ” 


After a protracted debate on the subject 
m the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, m Apnil, 1848, the Council recorded 
no opinion, but their viéws were adverse to 
the proposed changes One of the motions, 
and the mode in which 3t was disposed, as 
also a classification of the voters, explams in 
some degree the state of parties m the colo- 
nial Legislative Council. 


Question proposed.—That this committee do agree 
to the following resolution —“ That this Council 48 
disposed to tew favourably the proposition of separ- 
ating the deliberations of the nominees of the crown 
Jjiom those of the representaties of the people.” —(Mr 
Cowper ) 

Question put —That the word “ not” be inserted 
before disposed, and the words “ but that the cession 
of the territorial revenue, or of the Schedules A, B, 
and C, to the appropriation of this Council, would be 


* The clause refers to the power of distress and 
sale given to the governor over the goods of the dis- 
trict treasurer, district councillors, or district electors, 
in the event of the district not paying the amount 
leviable by the governor for the police-rate in the 
district. 
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an amendment in ot abrecinas «constitution,” after the 
word people.—(Mr. Wentworth.) Committee divided: 


Ayes, 10. Noes, 11. 

*Mr. Murray. + Major-gen.Commanding 
* Mr. Wentworth. + Co oaial Secretary. 
* Captain O’Connell. }{ Mr, Allen. 
“Mr. Bowman. * Mr. Foster. 
* Mr. Lord. + Attorney-general. 
* Dr. Bland. * Mz. Lowe. 
t+ The CollectorofCustoms { Mr. Berry. 
* Mr. Danger. * Mr. Macarthur. 
* Captain el {Mr Darvall. 

Mr. Robinson (Teller) * Mr. Cowper. 


+ Col. Treasurer (Teller) 


Elected, 9; official, 1; Elected, 4, official, 4; 


total, 10. nominees, 3; total, 11. 

Original question put. Committee divided. 
Ayes, 11. Noes, 10. 

+ Attorney-general. * Captain O’Connell. 

+ Colonial Secretary. * Mr. Bowman. 

+ Colonial Treasurer. * Mr. Wentworth. 

*Mr Lowe. *Mr Dangar. 

¢ Mr. Berry. * Mr. Lor 

* Mr. Macarthur. * Dr. Bland. 

t Mr. Darvall. * Mr. Murray. 

¢ Mr. Allen. . en Dumaresq. 

* Mr. Foster. + Collector of Customs. 


+ Major-gen.Commanding * Mr. Robinson (Teller.) 
* Mr. Cowper (Teller ) 


Elected, 4; official, 4, Elected 9; official, 1; 
nominees, 3; total, 11. total, 10. 


Note —Those marked thus * are elected ; thus f, official , 
and thus {, nomimees 


The governor, in a despatch to her Ma- 
jesty’s secretary of state (dated 11th August, 
1848, received, 19th January, 1849), con- 
veying the details of the debate in the Legis- 
lative Council, thus expresses his own opin- 
ions 1n favour of two legislative chambers.— 


“‘ Your lordship will not fail also to observe that 
the main point of difference which led to the result 
was the question of the establishment of a Legisla- 
tive Council distinct from a Representative Assembly, 
and a perusal of the debates which took place on this 

uestion will make your lordship acquainted with the 
act, that the opposition that was raised to the con- 
stitution of these two legislative bodies was not 
grounded upon any principle of government, but sim- 

ly and avowedly upon the assertion that a Legislative 
Coane interposed between the executive government 
and the Representative Assembly would render the 
former more independent of the latter, and therefore 
not so liable to be controlled by the fear of coming 
into direct collision with it. — 

Having thus endeavoured to put your lordship in 
possession of the proceedings of the Council as briefly 
as was consistent with a clear explanation of them, it 
only remains for me to add my own opinu0n, which 2, 
I belteve, confirmed by that of the most experrenced 
and unpreyudiced persons who have watched the work- 
ig of the present constitution of this colony, that the 
assimilation of the constitution of thes colony to that of 
the older British colontes, where distinct legislateve 
bodtes exist, would be generally considered to be ezx- 
tremely advantageous to rts interests, but that the in- 
troduction of the double scheme of election, by mak- 
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ing the district councils the constituents of the House 
of Assembly, would be most unpalatable to the whole 
community, and would excite throughout the colon 
a resistance which would in all probability render it 
inoperative, while it would not to create an ill- 
fee towards her Mujesty’s government, which 
would not easily be allayed.” 


The language used by Sir William Deni- 
son, the governor of Van Diemen’s Island, 
in a letter to her Majesty’s secretary of 
state, dated 15th August, 1848, and received 
in London, 10th March, 1849, 1s very con- 
clusive on the point expressed by the gover- 
nor of New South Wales, and deserves 
record; but his expression as to the charac- 
ter of the people, m making wealth their 
sole consideration, is far too general and 
unqualified a censure on the colonists of 
New South Wales; yet, were it not so, they 
would have some excuse, 1n the absence of 
honorary distinctions—of prizes for emula- 
tion—and other gratifications, apart from or 
contrary to those of self-indulgence. 

Sir Wiliam Denison, although writing 
under the idea that an act providing for a 
Representative Assembly in Van Diemen’s 
Island, might already have been passed by the 
Imperial Parlament, nevertheless deemed 
it his duty not to withhold any information 
which might enable the secretary of state “to 
form a judgment as to the nature of the 
institution best adapted to secure the per- 
manent welfare of these colomes ” 

His excellency thus proceeds :— 

“Without, therefore, wishing or presuming to give 
an opinion on the general question of the best form 
of legislative body, I may say that, under the peculiar 
circumstances of these colomies, J should mast stren- 


uously recommend the adoption of a second or upper 
chamber 

“When we consider the elements of which society 
here is composed,—when we see the low estimate that 
is placed upon everything which can distinguish a 
man from his fellows, with the sole exception of 
wealth—when we see that even wealth does not lead 
to distinction, or open the road to any other ambition 
than that of excelling in habits of self4ndulgence— 
it can hardly be subject of surprise that so few are 
found who rise above the general level, or that 
those few owe more to the possession of a certain 
oratonical facility than to their powers of mind or the 
justness of the opinions which they advocate. 

“ The broad plain of equality, as mn America, re- 
ceives the whole of the community ; and though 
there are many who would gladly avail themselves of 
any opportunity of raising themselves above the 

eneral level, yet here, as in America, any attempt to 
o so would be frustrated by the jealousy of the re- 
mainder of the community. 

“ Your lordship can hardly form an idea of the cha- 
racter of the population of these colonies 

“Tt is caaal to assume that colonies are off-shoots 
from the parent stock, contaming in themselves the 
germs of all the elements of which society in the 
mother country 18 composed. 
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with many 


“ This can only be said of any eri 
ese colonies 


reservations, but it cannot be said of 
with any appearance of justice or truth. 

“ There ts an essentially democrate spirit which 
actuates the large mass of the community, and tt 1s 
wrth the view to check the development of this sprit, of 
preventing sts coming into operation, that I would sug- 
gest the formation of an upper chamber. 

‘The members of this, call 1t senate or what you 
may, will be raised in some measure above the gene- 
ral level of society—they will be rendered indepen- 
dent of popular blame or approbation—but, being 
also free from the suspicion of acting under the con- 
trol of the government, they will conciliate popular 
feeling between the executive and the legislature 

‘‘ I do not presume to enter into any detail of the 
mode in which such an assembly should be consti- 
tuted, further than to express an opinion that the 
government should have as little as possible to do in 
the nomination or selection of the members 

“ There must, of course, be some ex-officio repre- 
sentatives of the government in the house. The 
bishops of the church of England and Rome might 
sit as representatives of the ecclesiastical bodies, but 
as the object with which I advocate the establishment 
of a second chamber, 1s more that of operating 
morally upon the body of tle community, than of 
facilitating generally the operations of the executive 
government, I should be loth to recommend the adop- 
tion of a plan which might in any way neutralize the 
beneficial action of such a body upon the mass of the 

eople 
. “ T also think that, in order to render the members 
perfectly independent of either the government or 
ae people, they should be appointed or elected for 

e 


“ Trusting that your lordship will not be of opinion 
that, in offering these suggestions, I have in any way 
exceeded the limits imposed upon me by my position 
in this colony ” 


On the 31st of July, 1848, her Mayjesty’s 
secretary of state, in a despatch to Sir 
Charles Fitzroy, the governor of New South 
Wales (which was written before the receipt 
of the preceding letters from the governors 
of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, or of the petitions or the resolutions 
of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales), says :— 

“T collect from the documents now before me, that 
the objections most strongly felt throughout the 
colony to the views propounded in my despatch, relate 
to the project of m g the district councils serve as 
constituent bodies to the legislature , and, though in 
a less degree, to the division of the legislature into 
an assembly and a council, according to the ordinary 


pattern of the governments of those colomes which 
derive their free institutions from Great Britain.” 


It does not appear to me, from the docu- 
ments laid before Parhament, that the colo- 
mists did object generally to two houses of 
legislature, according to the old established 
form of colomal government (except in one 
instance of comparatively triflimg moment) ; 
ther objection lay to two houses — one 
nominated by the crown or governor, and 
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the other by district councils—because the 
latter would also be under the influence of 
the governor. 

I cannot but imagine that Earl Grey, m 
his sincere wish “not to mpose upon the 
inhabitants of the colony a form of govern- 
ment not, in their judgment, suited to their 
wants,” did not think it necessary to advise 
the carrying of his proposal into execution ; 
and considered that the mterests of the 
colomsts would be better served, by leaving 
im their own hands the power of estabhish- 
ing two houses of legislature, whenever they 
shall have reason todoso His lordshipstated, 
m his despatch of 31st July, 1847, that 
he concurred in opmuion with the governor 
of New South Wales, that the division of 
the legislature into council and assembly, 
founded, as it 1s, on long practical expe- 
rience, would be a decided improvement 
upon the present form of the legislature in 
New South Wales; and, if the general feel- 
ing of the colony had responded to it, his 
lordship would have had no hesitation in 
advismg her Majesty’s government to lay 
before Parhament the measures necessary 
to accomplish the change. It being too late 
in the session of 1848, to imtroduce a bill 
for the separation of Port Phillip from New 
South Wales, and for the granting of Legis- 
lative Councils to the other Austrahan colo- 
mies, and for the gencral regulation of the 
affairs of the whole of the colonies, the 
secretary of state appears to have laid the 
subject before a committee of the lords’ com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, appomted for 
the consideration of all matters relating to 
trade and plantations, such committe con- 
sisting of several cabinet ministers and privy 
councillors, accustomed to the discussion of 
colonial matters. 

On the Ist May, 1849, a court was held at 
Buckingham Palace before the queen, when 
a report of the lords’ committee of the Privy 
Council for trade and plantations, was read, 
relative to a bull to be introduced mto the 
Imperial Parhament for the “ better govern- 
ment of the Australian colonies.” 

The following 1s an abstract of the leading 
points in the report .—In the ancient pos- 
sessions of the British crown, which at pre- 
sent form so large a part of the United 
States of America, and in all the other 
British colonies, whether acquired by the 
occupation of vacant territories or by cessions 
from foreign powers, there prevailed until 
the commencement of the nineteenth century 
the almost mvariable usage of establishing a 
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local legislature, consisting of three estates— 
that is, of a governor appomted by the 
sovereign, of a council nominated by the 
sovereign, and of an assembly checked by the 
people. During the nmeteenth century, the 
crown acquired sixteen colonies, in no one of 
which has the whole colomial polity of a 
governor, council, and assembly been intro- 
duced ; 1t has however been the practice of 
parhament to recognize the ancient principle, 
and to record the purpose of resuming the 
former constitutional practice so soon as the 
causes should have ceased to operate, which 
m each particular case had forbidden the 
immediate observance of 1t. The pledge has 
been redeemed in New South Wales, except 
so far as relates to the combination which 
has taken place there, of the council and 
assembly into one legislative house or cham- 
ber, and it has been also redeemed with 
regard to New Zealand, although pecuhar 
circumstances have required a temporary 
postponement of the operation in that colony 
of the act passed by Parhament for establish- 
ing in it a representative legislature. 

With regard to South Australia, and to 
Van Diemen’s Island, (and also to Western 
Australia when the settlers shall be able and 
willing to sustain from their local revenues 
the expense of their own civil government, 
which 1s now provided annually by a grant 
of the Imperial Parhament,) the committee 
are of opinion that the time has arnved 
when parhament may properly be recom- 
mended to imstitute in each of these colonies 
“a legislature in which the representatives 
of the people at large should enjoy and 
exercise their constitutional authonty ;” and 
that on the separation of Port Philhp (which 
the committee suggest should be named 
Victorva, after her Majesty) a legislature 
should also be created in which the repre- 
sentatives of the people should exercise their 
constitutional authority and influence. 

As to the nature of the legislatures to be 
established 1n the several Austrahan colo- 
nies, the committee say— 


“If we were approaching the present question 
under circumstances which left to us the unfettered 
exercise of our own judgment, we should advise that 
Parhament should be moved to recur to the ancient 


* It is a grave question, and demands serious con- 
sideration, whether the crown ought to give up its 

hts to the disposal of the waste lands in the 
colonies. Those lands, I think, ought to be viewed 
as the patrimony of the people of England, and to be 
rendered available for the maintenance of her labour- 
ing poor, who, unable to obtain remunerative employ- 
ment at home, are desirous of seeking, in another 
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constitutional usage, by establishing in each a governor, 
a council, and an assembly. For we think 1t desir- 
able that the poltewal snstitutions of the British colo- 
nies should thus be brouyht into the nearest possible 
analogy to the constetuiion of the Umted Kingdom. 
We also think it wise to adhere as closely as possible 
to our ancient maxime of government on this subject, 


and to the precedents in which those maxims have 
been embodied The tence of centurtes has as- 
certained the value and practical efficiency of that 


system of colomal polity to which those maxims and 
precedents afford ther sanctton. In the absence of 
some very clear and urgent reason for breaking up the 
ancient uniformity of design in the government of 
the colomal dependencies of the crown, 1t would seem 
unwise to depart from that umformity. And further, 
the whole body of constitutional law which deter- 
mines the mghts and the duties of the different 
branches of the ancient colonial governments having, 
with the lapse of time, been gradually ascertained and 
firmly established, we must regret any innovation 
which tends to deprive the Australian colonies of the 
great advantage of possessing such a code so well de- 
fined and so maturely considered. 

“ But great as is the weight that we attach to these 
considerations, the circumstances under which we 
actually approach the question are such as to constrain 
us, however reluctantly, to adopt the opinion that the 
proposed Act of Parhament ahould provide for the 
establishment in each of the four Australian colonies 
of a single house of legislature only; one-third of 
the members of which should be nominated by your 
Majesty, and the remaining two-thirds elected by the 
colonists.” 


The grounds on which the committee 
arrived at this conclusion were, that a single 
chamber already legislated for New South 
Wales and Port Phillip; that it did not 
appear advisable to alter it, and that the 
other Australhan colomes ought not to have 
a different legislative system. 

They however recommended that the sev- 
eral provincial legislatures should hase the 
power of “ amending their own constitutions 
by resolving either of these single houses into 
two houses of legislature, subject to the ap- 
proval of the crown, that the governor- 
general of Australa should have power to 
convene a Geueral Assembly of not less than 
twenty nor more than thirty delegates, to be 
elected by two or more of the provincial 
legislatures, and that this General Assembly 
should have full power over the disposing 
and proceeds of the crown lands in Austraha , 
the imposition of custom duties, and other 
general subjects.”* The whole colomal reve- 
nues to be surrendered to the colonists, 


and less densely-peopled portion of the empire, the 
subsistence and the means of elevation which 1s 
demed them by the over-crowded state of population 
in the Umted Kingdom It 1s one thing to lay so 
high an upset price on land, as in New South Wales, 
as to stop its sale either in the colony or in England, 
it is quite another thing to give up all control, on | 
the part of the crown, over those lands which have 
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except a civil list to be settled upon the 
crown, of an amount sufficient to defray the 
expenses of those services which it would be 
inexpedient to have to be provided for by 
annual votes of the respective legislatures ; 
and a revision of the annual appropnation of 
the sum of £30,000 now voted from the 
revenues of New South Wales and Port 
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Philhp, for the support of public worship 
among the different churches of England, 
Scotland and Rome, and the Wesleyan 
Society ; the distnbution of which 1s deemed 
to be too strongly mm favour of the Church ot 
England, to be made on the basis of the 
following calculations; and the sum to be 
increased to £33,560 per annum .— 


In the present undivided colony of New South Wales 


Voted by Legislative Council, for 


ous Purposes Church of 


England 








Distribution of £30,000 according 


to Census of 1841 (existing or| 17,581 2 4) 8510 14 6 


rangement) . . . . . «. « 
Distribution of £30,000 accordin 


g 
to Census of 1846. . . . 8} 15,715 0 0) 9,333 0 0 


Sums which, according to the Cen- 
sus of 1846, will correspond with 
the sum now enjoyed by the 
Church of England, according to 
the Census of 1841. . . .. 


17,581 0 0/10,441 0 0 


Church of Church of 
Rome Scotland Woaleyans rota 
& s a £ s a@ £ 8s a £ 
3,186 911 771 138 «3 29,998 
3,634 0 0; 1,316 0 0 29,998 
4,066 0 0O| 1,472 0 O 33,060 





According to the census of 1846, the dis- 
tribution would be—New South Wales— 
Church of England, £14,812, Victona— 
£2,769: ditto, ditto—-Church of Rome, 
£8,757 and £1,684: ditto, ditto—Church 


Church of England 


Years. 


Church of Rome 


of Scotland, £2,979 and £1,087 
ditto—Wesicyans, £1,176 and £296. 
The followmg 1s the census of the various 
religious denominationsin 184] and 1846,upon 
which the above calculations are founded — 


ditto, 


Church of Scotland Wesleyans. 





*Sydne P Philh Sydne P Phils Sydne P Philip| Sydney | P Philp 
Ge cher. Distress. District Daeice District District’ Distriee District 
Population, 1841 .... 67,537 6,190 33,249 2,441 11,009 2,144 2,586 650 
Population, 1846 79,810 | 14,923 47,187 9,075 16,053 5,856 6,338 1,597 





The report having been approved by the 
queen in Council, the secretary of state 
proceeded to act on it, and on the 11th of 
February, 1850, a bill for the better govern- 
ment of her Majesty’s Austrahan colomes, 
proposed by her Majesty’s ministers, was 
brought into parliament; and the 19th of 
February following, this bill was read a 
second time. The followmg is an abstract 
of its leading provisions :— 

1. The district of Port Philp to be sepa- 
rated from the Sydney or Middle district, 
commonly called New South Wales; and, 
after separation, to be named Victoria, and 
to constitute a separate colony; and its 
boundaries on the north and north-east to 
be a straight line drawn from Cape Howe 
to the nearest source of the river Murray, 
been acquired, in re years, by the valour, skill, and 
patriotic spirit of Enghshmen If the crown, its 
ministers, and the legislature of the Umted Kingdom 


declare they are unable to frame a system of repre- 
sentative colonial government, and to deal effectively 


and thence, by the course of that river, to 
the eastern boundary of the colony of South 
Australia. 

2. That New South Wales and Port Phillip 
shall each possess a Legislative Council, the 
number of members 1n the said councils to 
be hable to vanation, and to be determined 
by the respective governors m council; and 
one-third of the whole number of each coun- 
cul to be appointed by the crown or its 
representative, the governor of the colony, 
and the remaining two-thirds to be elected 
by the imhabitants of the colomes, accord- 
mg to the electoral districts and franchises 
which may be established by the governors 
in council. 

3. Legislative councils to be established 
m South Austraha and m Van Diemen’s 
with the proceeds of the sale of crown lands for the 

romotion of emigration, then there 1s no alternative 
but to permit the colonists to construct their own con- 


stitution, and to hand over to them the vast and valu- 
able domains of the crown in theirrespective territories. 
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Island, not exceeding in number twenty-four 
each, of whom one-third shall be appomted 
by the crown. The electoral districts, the 
franchise, the representive qualification, and 
the laws for the regulation of the said coun- 
cils, to be determined by the colonial councils 
or legislatures, when created. 

4. A similar legislative council may be 
established in Western Austraha, as soon as 
its colonists defray such part of the expenses 
of the civil establishments as 1s now defrayed 
by A geminal grant. 

. The governors and Legislative Councils 
of Nea South Wales, Port Philip, South 
Austraha, Van Diemen’s Island, and Western 
Austraha have hereby authority to make 
laws for the peace, welfare, and good go- 
vernment of the said colonies respectively ; 
and, subject to the provisions of the follow- 
ing civil hsts, may appropriate to the public 
service the whole of her Majesty’s revenue 
withm such colonies, arising from taxes, du- 
ties, rates, and imposts levied on her Majes- 
ty’s subjects in said colonies: provided that 
such law be not repugnant to the law of 
England, or interfere m any manner with 
the sale or other appropnation of the lands 
belonging to the crown within any of the 
said colonies, or with the revenues thence 
arising. The governor must first authorise 
the specific appropnation of any sum of 
money, before it can be passed by the Legis- 
lative Council; and the money cannot be 
lawfully issuable except im pursuance of 
warrants under the hand of the governor 
of the said colony, directed to the public 
treasurer thereof. 

The schedules, or civil lists, referred to in 
the foregoing are— 


New SoutH WALES 

Governor 5 2 2 6 s 2 @ es 

Chief Justice . . . . 

Two Puisne Judges . o 

Salaries of the Attorney ‘and Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Crown Solicitor, and contingent and 
miscellaneous expenses of the admimistra- 
tion of justice ea the colony . 


. £5,000 
2,000 
3,000 


19,000 


Colonial Secretary, and his department 6,500 
Colonial Treasurer, and his department 4,000 
Salary cf Clack” and his department . 3,000 
a of Clerk, and miscellaneous expenses 
of Executive Council. . . . a . } eee 
Pensions : - 2,500 
Public Worship . 28,000 
VICTORIA. 
Sails f eet hoa +48 2,000 
- 1,500 
Buivies of the Attorney-General and Crown 


Solicitor, and contingent and miscellane- 
ous expenses of the administration of jus- 
tuce throughout the colony . . . . 


5,000 


Colonial Secretary, and his department . . £2,000 


Colonial Treasurer, and his department . 1,500 
Auditor-General, and his department . . . 1,100 
Salary of Clerk of Tecutivs Council, and 400 
miscellaneous expenses . . - . - - 
Pensions. . wow le ee ee Ow ee ee BOO 
Public Worship a ee ae ae a 6,000 
Van DIEMEN’s Lawn. 
Governor . .. . +. «e« «© «© « « « « 2,000 
Chief eed er ee ee ee ee 1,500 
Puisne J .- 1,200 
Salaries of “Attorney and Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Crown Sohcitor, and contingent and{ 49 909 
miscellaneous expenses of the administra- : 
tion of justice throughout the colony . 
Colonial Nechetary, and his department . 2,800 
Colonial Treasurer, and his department 1,800 
Auditor-General, and his department . . 1,600 
Salary of Clerk of Executive pls and) 700 
miscellaneous expenses 
Pensions. . aay tes i 8 - 2,000 
Public Worship io a . 15,000 
soury AvsTnaLiA, 
Governor .. By Og a ae 2,000 
Judge. 1,000 
Salaries of the Advocate-General and Crown) 
Solicitor, and contingent and miscellane-|  - oo 
ous expenses of the administration of jus- : 
tice throughout the colony . . : ; 
Colonial Secretary, and his department. ; 2,000 
Colonial Treasurer, and his department. . . 1,500 
Auditor-General, and his department S 3 1,000 
Salary of Clerk of Executive ile and 500 
miscellaneous hia: seamea oo. ee 
Pensions . . 


The schedules: or ‘evil list, for Western is 
traha to be not less in amount than the sum 
which may have been last authonzed by Par- 
hament to defray the charge of the avi 
establishment, in the year previous to the 
assembling of a Legislative Council. 

6. The governors and Legislative Councils 
of the several colonies may alter all or any 
of the sums mentioned im the foregoing 
schedules, and the appropnation of such 
sums to the services and purposes therem 
stated ; but such alteration cannot take effect 
without the signification of her Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and any saving which may 
accrue from such alteration shall be apphed 
to such purposes connected with the admm- 
istration of the colony, as to her Majesty 
shall seem fit. 

7. The districé councils and the district 
police rate to be established by Act 5 & 6 
Vict., c. 76, s. 41, in New South Wales, are 
avoided, and any letters patent issued under 
that Act, are revoked; but the governor 
may, upon petition made to him, grant char- 
ters under the great seal of the colony, and 
the same may take place in the other colo- 
nies in Australia. 

8. The authority of the crown to disallow 
certain laws and ordinances 1s preserved. 
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9. The governor and Legislative Councils 
may impose and levy import custom duties, 
subject to the provisions of this act, and pro- 
vided that no new duty be imposed upon 
the importation of any article at a higher 
rate than that levied upon the produce or 
manufacture of another country; 7.e., the 
colonies must have no discriminating duties. 

10. The colonial legislatures to have full 
power to make further provisions for the ad- 
ministration of justice; to define the con- 
stitution of their courts of law and equity ; 
and to regulate the jury law; a supreme 
court to be created in the new province of 
Victoria. 

10. The existing boundanes of New South 
Wales and of Victoria may be altered by 
an order of the Queen in council ; six months’ 
notice to be given to either colony which 
shall not have petitioned for such alteration ; 
and her Majesty may, on the petition of the 
inhabitants of the territories lymg north of 
the thirtieth degree of latitude, erect the 
said territories into a separate colony. 

11. The Legislative Councils of two or 
more of the above-named colonies may, by 
addresses to the governor-general of Aus- 
tralia, require the convocation of a general 
assembly, to consist of the governor-general 
and a house of delegates, to be elected by 
each Legislative Council, im the proportion 
of two for each colony, and one additional 
member for every 15,000 inhabitants in each 
colony; and this general assembly may make 
and vary its own constitution, subject to the 
confirmation of her Majesty m council. 
This general assembly to sit for three years, 
and then to be dissolved or prorogued by 
the governor-general. 

According to the most recent censuses, 
the general assembly would be thus formed: 


Colony Population Delegates 
New South Wales . 155,000 12 
Victoria. lw we 33,000 4 
South Austraha . 31,000 4 
Van Diemen’s Island 46,000 5 
West Australia (about). 3 
Total . 28 


12. The general assembly of delegates 
may alter the acts 6 Vict., c. 36, and 9 and 10 
Vict., c. 104, for regulating the sale of waste 
lands belonging to the crown tn the Australian 
colonies, and may make laws for selling, de- 
mising, granting licences for occupation of, 
or otherwise disposing of the waste lands of 
the crown in the colonies represented in such 


general assembly; and may impose, levy, and 
alter, or repeal duties of customs on the im- 
portation of goods mto or from all the colo- 
nies represented in the general assembly, 
subjecting to appropriation to the public 
service of such colonies respectively by the 
separate legislatures thereof, such portions of 
the aggregate revenue as to such general 
assemblies may seem meet. The general 
assembly of delegates may also create and 
define the powers of a general supreme court. 
of orginal jurisdiction or of appeal from 
the several courts of the respective colonies , 
post-office regulations; weights and mea- 
sures; roads, canals, or railways traversing 
two or more of such colonies; the erection 
and maintenance of lighthouses and beacons ; 
the imposition of shipping dues at any port 
or harbour within the said colonies; for the 
enactment of laws affecting the colomes 
represented on subjects which the respective 
Legislative Councils shall desire legislation ; 
for the appropriation of such sums as may 
be necessary to the purposes designed by 
such legislation, and for the raising of such 
sums by an equal per centage on the revenucs 
of all such colonies. But no duties to be 
levied upon articles imported for the supply 
of her Majesty’s land or sea forces; and no 
duties, charges, prolubitions, exemptions, or 
privileges to be enacted contrary to or at 
variance with any treaty concluded by her 
Majesty with any foreign power. 

13. The power of general assembly, if 
disputed, to be determined by her Majesty 
im council. 

14, The governors and Legislative Councils, 
with the assent of her Majesty in council, 
may alter the Constitution of the Legislative 
Councils of their respective colonies , instead 
of a Legislative Council, as before provided, 
with one-third nommees of the crown, and 
two-thirds elected, they may establish a 
council, and a house of representatives, or 
other separate legislative houses, and vest m 
them the powers and functions of the Legis- 
lative Councils for which they may be sub- 
stituted. But any bill passed for such 
purpose must be reserved for the sigmifica- 
tion of her Majesty’s pleasure thereon, and 
be laid before both houses of parhament for 
at least thirty se ly before her Majesty’s 
pleasure be signified. 

15. The crown may nominate any of the 
governors of the Australian colonies governor- 
general of Australia. 

There can scareely be a doubt, that both 
the report of the committee of the Privy 
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Council, and the bill founded thereon, and 
introduced into parhament on the 11th Feb- 
ruary, 1850, have been dictated by the most 
hberal principles, and that her Majesty’s 
government, in framing them, have sincerely 
desired to secure to the Australian subjects 
‘of the crown the fullest amount of political 
| hberty. But grantmg the Inghest meed 
'of praise to the ministers who propose to 
| secure to Englishmen, in every British do- 
minion, the inestimable blessing of free 
P caabacons: and to extend impartially to 
those who occupy even the most distant 
outposts of the empire, the privileges which 
their ancestors have gradually obtained, after 
centuries of sacrifice and struggle—it may 
be still fairly debated, whether the proposed 
new constitution for the Austrahan colonists, 
or the proposed plan of enabling them to 
make or amend their own form of govern- 
ment, is the course most hkely to conduce 
to their ultimate well-bemg; and further, 
whether such course be compatible with 
their position as subjects of the British crown. 
The question happily invites discussion, and 
that of a nature most hkely to eliat truth, 
and prompt to judicious andefficient measures, 
instead of formmg the grounds of a mere 
party or parliamentary contest. There can 
be no difference of opimion as to the necessity 
of grantmg, as soon as may be, local self- 
government to the Anglo-Saxon race m 
| Austraha, to the furthest extent compatible 
' with their relation to the sovereign of this 
realm. For the well-bemg of the Austrahans 
themselves, it is evidently very :mportant, 
| that whatever form of government be now 
granted, it should, at least for some years to 
come, be definitely settled by the Impenal 
Legislature, and not left to be a standing 
bone of contention among conflicting inter- 
ests, by which the industrial proceedings of 
the colomsts would be disturbed,—their 
feelings, if not indeefl engaged im violent 
internecine democratic strife, at least kept in 
a state of feverish excitement, their attention 
bemg perpetually directed to the frammg of 
constitutions which may not be agreed on 
for years to come, instead of their whole 
energies being engaged in the farther deve- 
lopment and umprovement of the resources 
of the fine country which already bears such 
indisputable proofs of their persevering and 
well-directed industry. 

So far as the opinion of the colonists of 
New South Wales can be gathered from 
their petitions and recorded opinions, they 
object to the abrogation of their present 


ee eee 
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electoral franchise, by the transfer of theit 
votes to electoral colleges or district councils, 
by which the elective power would be lodged 
in the hands of small irresponsible bodies, 
who practically would, m many instances, 
be nomimated by the governor; and, even 
if that were not the case, would be probably 
directed by other imfluences than those of 
their constituents. But I cannot find through- 
out the official documents any conclusive 
expression against the establishment of two 
houses of legislature, such as now exist in 
Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island, Newfoundland, Jamaica, and 
other possessions of the crown; and which, 
even in Canada, have worked well for the 
past ten years. My own opinions on this 
pomt have long been recorded; while ad- 
vocating the fullest grant of political hberty 
to our colonies consistent with their relation 
to the parent and governing state, I have 
always contended, that the lnk of political 
connection should not depend merely on a 
governor representing the crown. In my 
work on the Colonial Pohcy of the British 
Eimmre, published m 1837, the opimons I 
then and still entertam, are expressed as 
follows .— 


Centuries of experience have demonstrated’ the 
beneficial practical working of the British constitu- 
tion in 1ts three constituent, independent, and yet har- 
monizing branches of king, lords, and commons, and 
as far as it 1s possible, and at suitable periods, 1 
would wish to see the colonies enjoying similar con- 
stitutions; the governor representing the crown, the 
legislative council the lords, and the house of assembly 
the commons It must be gratifying to all friends 
of rational freedom to reflect, that England has ever 
been foremost in bestowing on her distant settlements 
the advantages of her own political institutes, thus 
evincing a true sense of justice, whereas, as Mon- 
tesquieu rightly observes, a republic governs its con- 
quered provinces with more absolute and intolerable 
sway than a monarchy, and its remote possessions 
suffer all the evils without enjoying an the ad- 
vantages of monarchical government. ith certain 
limitations elsewhere explained, the colomes enjoy 
all the advantages of the British constitution, so far 
as 18 compatible with their situation as distant pro- 
vinces of anempire The hmuitation of exception 18, 
that the Legislative Council 1s nominated by the 
crown for lite, or during the official tenure of those 
civil servants who*are ex offiero entitled to a seat in 
the Legislative Council. question has, however, 
been recently raised by a party in Lower Canada,* 
as to the advantage of making the Legislative Coun- 
cil an elective body, instead of being, as at present, 
nominated by the king through the secretary of state. 
However desirous I feel for the extension of just 
principles, I cannot—looking to the slow progress 


* This chapter was written in October, 1836, and 
consequently, before the debates on Lower Canada, 
relative to an elective Legislative Council, came on 
in the British parliament. 
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of rational freedom, and remembering that moral | 
and mental independence of character are essentially 
necessary to the due exercise of the elective franchise 
—I cannot desire, either in the mother country or in 
her colonies, two elective chambers. 

It may be said that the upper house (Legislative 
Council,) would be chosen by a higher class of elec- 
tors than those who return members to the lower 
house, and that, therefore, the popular voice would 
be more calmly exercised, and property would have 
its due weight in the making of laws for the coun- 
try,* but it 1s impossible to deny that even the higher 
classes in England (and how much more so in the 
colonies) are, to a certain extent, hable to great ex- 
citement, that their will 1s not always under the 
coutrol of their reason, and that in times of political 
effervescence they would be almost as subject to the 
influence of their stormy passions as their poorer, 
though equally honest brethren Those who have 
not mixed in colonial society can have but a faint 
idea of the extent to which party feeling on political 
subjects arrives, the animosities thus produced are 
of the bitterest nature—poisoning the very core of 
society, and peop heal even the peace of families 
Now, looking at domestic tranquillity, security of 
person, hghtness of taxation, and freedom from 
oppressive laws, as the great and desirable advan- 
tages of political institutes, 1t would be insanity or 
criminality to throw a firebrand into the small com- 
munity of a colony, with a pretence of gaiming some 
utopian object. 

Independently, however, of social considerations, we 
have no instance on record of any state long main- 
taining its political freedom either under a single 
chamber of representatives, or under two elective 
chambers, the one holding no control or check over 
the other, and both at the mercy of fluctuating popu- 
lar favouritism, jealousy, and caprice. Since the aboli- 
tion of the hereditary chamber of peers in France, 
but few traces of liberty have remained to the 
people, and the restoration of an hereditary peerage 
is now seriously entreated. The very antagonistic 
forces which an hereditary and an elective chamber ex- 
ercise, are essential to the preservation of the powers 
of both Gibbon, in reference to the Roman repub- 
lic, correctly observes—* as both the consuls and the 
tribunes in their public and private interests were 
averse to each other, their mutual conflicts con- 
tributed for the most part to strengthen rather than 
to destroy the balance of the constitution; but when 
the consular and tribunitian powers were united— 
when they were vested for hfe in a single person— 
when the general of the army was at the same time 
the minister of the senate, and the representative of 
the Roman people, 1t was impossible to resist the 
exercise, nor was it easy to define the hmits, of his 
unperial prerogative.” + 

he United States may be cited, perhaps, as an 
example in favour of the adoption of two elective 
chambers, but 1t should be remembered, that a few 
centunes of such government must be experienced, 
ere we pronounce authoritatively on a subject which 


*Mr. Labouchere, a gentleman whom I much 
respect, stated, in the Canada debate in the House of 
Commons on the 8th March, 1837, that the olc 
American colonies of England had elective legislative 
councils, but it will be found that it was the char 
tered and not the crown colomes which had suc 
assemblies. Adam Smith says, that in three of th 

overnments of the New England colonies, the legis 

tive councils were chosen by the representatives o 


sa gi with well-founded alarm, the most honest 
ind able statesmen, who clearly see with Gibbon, 
hat 1n elective monarchies the vacancy of the throne 
Ss a moment big with danger and mea We must 
wait and witness the effects of civilization, of a dense 
sopulation, of adverse mterests, we must watch the 
‘onduct of men who, hke Marius and Ceresar, com- 
menced by declaring themselves the protectors of the 
yeople, and ended by subverting the hberties of their 
‘ountry Moreover, we should remember that the 
Jnited States are a republic, and I do not think 
England is disposed to change her hereditary, con- 
fatutional monarch for an annual or quinquennial 
sresident. 

Let us hear, however, the language of the most 
nhghtened men of the United States on this 1m- 
yortant subject. Judge Story, himself a republican, 
n his commentaries on the constitution of the United 
States of America, in treating of the senate thus ex- 
oresses his views on this topic: “ Another and most 
mportant advantage arising from this ingredient 1s, 
he great difference which it creates in the elements 
of the two branches of the legislature , which consti- 
utes a great desideratum in every practical division 
of eeiaiauve power In fact, this division (as has 
yeen already intimated,) 1s of httle or no mtrinsic 
value, unless 1t 1s so organised, that each can operate 
as a real check upon undue and rash legislation If 
zach branch 1s substantially framed upon the same 
alan, the advantages of the division are shadowy and 
maginative the visions and speculations of the brain, 
and not the waking thoughts of statesmen or patriots 
It may be safely asserted, that for all the purposes of 
iberty, and security of stable laws, and of solid insti- 
utions, of personal nghts, and of the protection of 
yroperty, a single branch 1s quite as good as two, if 
heir composition is the same, and their spirit and 
impulses the same Lach will act as the other does, 
and each will be led by some common influence of 
ambition, or intrigue, or passion, to the same disre- 
gard of public interests and the same indifference to 
and prostration of private nghts. It will only be a 
duplication of the evils of oppression and rashness, 
with a duplication of obstruction to effective redress 
In this view the organization of the senate becomes 
of inestimable value.’ Again he says, ‘ The improba- 
bility of sinister combination will always be in pro- 
portion to the dissimilamty of the genius of the two 
bodies; and therefore every circumstance consistent 
with harmony m all proper measures, which points 
out a distinct organization of the component mate- 
rials of each, 1s desirable ” 

Another emiment writer on the constitution of 
the United States, the late‘chancellor Kent, in treat- 
ing of the necessity of the powers of government 
being placed in separate hands, Bey- ‘The division 
of the legislature into two separate and independent 
branches 1s founded on such obvious principles of 
good policy, and is so strongly recommended by the 
unequivocal language of experience, that it has ob- 
tained the general approbation of the people of this 
country. One great object of this separation of the 


the people, m Connecticut and Rhode Island, the 

governor was elected by the colonists, and in some 

the revenue officers who collected the taxes were 

assessed by the people. Pennsylvamia, which was a 

proprietary government, was a scene of never-ending | 
contentions, and the colonists even petitioned the 
king to take its affairs under the management of the 
crown 

+ Dechie and Fall vol i. p. 105. 
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legislatures into two houses acting separately, and 
with co-ordinate powers, is to destroy the evil effects 
of sudden and pili, Mecclpiraip and of prey 
measures, springing om 10n, caprice, prejudice, 
personal influence, and aarty cacaes and a hik 
have been found by sad experience, to exercise a 
potent and dangerous sway in single assemblies. A 
hasty decision is not so likely to arrive at the solem- 
nities of a law when it is to be arrested in its course 
and made to undergo the deliberation, and probably 
the jealous and critical revision, of another and a 
rival body of men, sitting in a different place, and 
under better advantages, to avoid the prepossessions 
and correct the errors of the other branch. The 
legislatures of Pennsylvania and Georgia consisted 
originally of a smmgle house.* The instability and 
passion which marked thew proceedings were very 
visible at the time, and the subject of much public 
animadversion . and 1n the subsequent reform of their 
constitutions, the people were so sensible of this de- 
tect, and of the mconvenience they had suffered from 
it, that in both states a senate was mtroduced. No 
rtion of the political history of mankind 1s more 
ull of instructive lessons on this subject, or contains 
more stnking proofs of the faction, mstabilty, and 
misery of states under the dominion of a single, un- 
checked assembly, than those of the Italian republics 
of the muddle ages, and which arose in great numbers, 
and with dazzling but transient splendour, in the 
interval between the fall of the western and eastern 
empire of the Romans. They were all alike ill-con- 
stituted, with a single unbalanced assembly. They 
were all alike miserable, and all ended in similar dis- 
grace Many speculative writers and theoretical poli- 
ticians about the time of the commencement of the 
French revolution, were struck with the simplicity of 
a legislature with a single assembly, and concluded 
that more than one house was useless and expensive 
This led the elder president Adams to write and pub- 
lish his great work, entitled 4 Defence of the Con- 
stetutron of Government of the United States, m which 
he vindicates with much learning and ability, the 
value and necessity of the division of the legislature 
into two branches, and of the distribution of the dif- 
ferent powers of the government into distinct depart- 
ments He reviewed the history and examined the 
construction of all mixed and free governments,which 
had ever existed, from the earhest records of time, in 
order to deduce with more certainty and force this 
great practical truth, that single assemblies without 
check or balance, or a government with all authority 
collected imto one centre, according to the notion of 
M Turgot, were visionary, violent, intriguing, corrupt, 
and tyrannical domination of majorities over minori- 
ties, and uniformly and rapidly termmating their 
career in a profligate despotism.” 

Mr. Jefferson, ee President of the United States, 
in his remarks on the constitution of his native state, 
Virginia, says, “ All the powers of government, legis- 
lative, executive, and ju clary; result to the legisla- 
tive body. The concentrating these in the same 
hands 1s precisely the definition of a despotic govern- 
ment. It will be no alleviation, that these powers 
will be exercised by a plurality of hands, and not by 
a single one One hundred and seventy-three des- 
pots would surely be as oppressive as one. Let those 
who doubt it, turn their eyes on the republic of 
Venice. An elective despotism is not the government 


* Franklin’s favourite but mistaken idea was a sin- 
gle legislature and a plural executive. 
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we rent for; but one which should not only be 
founded on tree principles, but in which the powers 
of government should be so divided and anced 
among several bodies of magistracy, as that no one 
could transcend their legal limits without being effec- 
ad checked and restrained by the others.” 

ith reference, however, to the highly important 
consideration of having no check on the uregular 
exercise of popular power, the link that binds the 
colony to the mother country, so far as government 
can do so, would be materially, 1f not entirely mnyured 
by the substitution of an elective legislative council 
for one appointed by the crown through the function- 
aries of the state. 

A governor, without any control over the two 
houses of legislature in a colony, would be reduced 
to a political cypher, and the adoption of the elective 
principle in a governor would soon take the place 
of his nomination by the king; 1m fact, the indepen- 
dence of, and separation from the mother country, 
would virtually occur, whether officially announced 
or otherwise, the colony thereby deriving all the ad- 
vantages of the connection, while the parent state 
would lose everything which made the possession 
valuable to the empire. 

It 1s not necessary to discuss here the relative 
advantages of the monarchical or elective principle in 
government, as before stated, the former has been 
tested by centuries in England, and found conducive 
to the greatest portion of happiness that a nation has 
yet possessed, so long, therefore, as a colony be 
united with Great Britain, 1t cannot be the desire or 
the interest of any practical statesman to ahenate or 
weaken the just prerogatives and nghtful power of 
the crown. 

It seems to be totally forgotten by those who go 
the length of demanding an elective legislative coun- 
cil, that there 1s a wide difference between an 1mpe- 
nial and a provincial government, that the former 
must of necessity have a control over the latter, so 
long as they maintain towards each other their rela- 
tive positions of protecting and protected states. 
When the latter has ceased to be a colony, it 1s, of 
course, free to choose its own government, but so 
long as it remains in that state 1t has no nght to 
ask, much less to demand, from the mother country 
democratic institutions which she herself does not 
possess, and the granting of which, if she did, would be 
fatal to all permanence of political or social connection 

The power held by the crown of appointing for 
life the members of the legislative council 1s, 1f pro- 
perly regulated under the management of the pro- 

osed colomal board, of great benefit to the colony, 
it stimulates the wealthy and intelligent colonists to 
distinguish themselves, in order that they may attain 
the highest rank in their respective countries, and be 
deemed worthy the approbation of their sovereign. 
There 1s thus an honourable emulation kept up, 
which is of the most essential advantage in eve 
community ; for, as it 1s finely expressed by Sir Wil- 
ham Blackstone (and the remark 1s as applicable to 
a colony as to the parent state), “The distinction of 
rank and honour 1s necessary in every well-governed 
state, m order to reward such as are eminent for 
their services to the public, in a manner most desir- 
able to individuals, and yet without burden to the 
community, exciting thereby an ambitious yet laud- 
able ardour, and generous emulation in others And 
emulation, or virtuous ambition, is a spring of action 
which, however dangerous or invidious in a mere 
republic, or under a despotic sway, will certainly be 
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attended with good effects under a free monarchy , | the 


where, without destroying its existence, its excesses 
may be continually restrained by that superior power 
from which all honour 1s derived Such a spint, 
when nationally diffused, gives life and vigour to the 
community, 1t sets all the wheels of government in 
motion, which, under a wise regulator, may be directed 
to any beneficial purpose; and thereby every indi- 
Sacal may be mills subservient to the public good, 
while he principally means to promote his own par- 
ticular views. 

* A body of nobility 1s also more peculiarly neces 

m our mixed and compounded constitution, mn 

order to support the mghts of both the crown and 
the people, by forming a barner to withstand the 
encroachments of both It creates and preserves 
that gradual scale of digmty, which proceeds from 
the peasant to the prince, rising hke a pyramid from 
a broad foundation, and diminishing to a point as it 
rises It 1s this ascending and contracting proportion 
that adds stabihty to any government, for when the 
departure 1s sudden from one extreme to the other, 
we may pronounce that state to be precarious 

“The nobility, therefore, are the pillars which are 
reared from among the people, more smmediately to 
support the throne, and if that falls, they must be 
also burned under its 1uins Accordingly, when in 
the last century the Commons had determined to ex- 
tirpate monarchy, they also voted the House of Lords 
to be useless and dangerous And since titles of 
nobility are thus expedient in the state, 1t 1s also 
expedient that their owners should form an inde- 
pendent and separate branch of the legislature If 
they were confounded with the mass of the people, 
and, hke them, had only a vote in electing represen- 
tatives, their privileges would soon be borne down 
and overwhelmed by the popular torrent, which 
would effectually level all distinctions It 1s, there 
fore, highly necessary that the body of nobles should 
hive a distinct assembly, distinct deliberations, and 
distinct powers from the commons ”* 


The bill for the government of the Aus- 
trahan colomes 1s now (15th March, 1850) 
before the Imperial Parhament, where it 
will doubtless receive a fair and full dis- 
cussion. I have conferred with no member 
of the legislature thereon; recerved no pni- 
vate information, and formed my judgment 
solely from the facts pubhshed by pailia- 
ment, and believing that it 1s the anxious 
desire of the queen, of her Majesty’s minis- 
ters, and of all parties in both the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, to act with a just and 
hberal spint towards the Austrahan colonies, 
I can only venture to express an earnest 
hope, that a measure conducive to the hap- 
piness of the colonists, and calculated to 
maintam their connection with Enugland, 
may be the result of the deliberations of the 
Imperial Legislature. 

Laws anp Courts.—The statute laws of 
England are in force in the colony, aided by 
«cts of Parhament and local enactments by 


* The state of France, m 1850, under a single 
chamber, 18 a practical ilustration of the dangers 
attendant on one Legislative Assembly. 
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governor and Legislative Counal. An 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act 1s im operation, the 
benefit of which may be obtamed by an 
insolvent a second or third time, if he pay 
fifteen shillings mm the pound Any pubhe 
officer taking advantage of the provisions of 
the Insolvent Act, 1s, by an order of the 
secretary of state, dismissed the service. 
The execution of the laws devolves upon 
a supreme court, presided over by a chief 
and two puisne judges, whose powers are as 
extensive as those of the courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer, at 
Westmmster The supreme court 1s a court 
of oyer and termuner, and gaol delwery , 1t 18 
also a court of eguety, with all the power, 
within its jurisdiction, of the lord igh 
chancellor of England, and it 1s a court of 
admiralty for criminal offences, within cer- 
tain limits, it 1s empowered to grant letters 
of admuinistration, and it 1s an insolvent 
debtors’ court From the supreme court an 
appeal hes m all actions, when the sum or 
matter at issue exceeds the value of £500, 
to the governor or acting goveinor, who 18 
directed to hold a court of appcals, from 
which a final appeal hes to the Queen m 
council The supreme court 1s provided 
with an attorney and_ solicitor-general. 
There are 36 barnisters, and 1-44 solicitors 
practising m the court The sheriff exer- 
cises, by his deputies, the duties of his office 
over the whole territory Cuirewit courts are 
held in different parts of the colony, they 
are courts of record, and stand in the same 
relation to the supreme court as courts of 
oyer and termimer, and of asstze and nist 
prius, in England, do to the king’s superior 
courts of record at Westminster Courts of 
general and quarter sessions have the same 
powers as those of England, and while the 
colony was a penal settlement, they might 
also take cognizance, n a summary way, of 
all crimes not punishable by death, com- 
mitted by convicts whose sentences had not 
expired, or had not been remitted. 

A vice-admiralty court, presided over by 
the cluef justice of the supreme court, takes 
cognizance of civil cases only, such as sea- 
men’s wages, &c There 1s an ecclesiastical 
court for clerical matters; but this court 
has no junsdiction in testamentary affairs, 
the charter of justice havmg empowered the 
supreme court to grant letters of admunis- 
tration, and direct the distmbution of tes- 
tators’ effects. Courts of requests have been 
established under authority 9 Geo. IV., c. 83, 
for summarily determimmg claims not ex- 
4c 
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ceeding £10 sterling, except the matter in 
question relates to the title of any lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, or to the taking 
or demanding of any duty payable to her 
Majesty, or to any fee of office, annual rents, 
or other such matter, where rights in future 
would be bound, or to a general night or 
duty, and to award costs.* The decision of 
the court 1s final and summary, as in Eng- 
land. One commissioner, appoimted by the 
crown, presides im all the courts of requests 
throughout the colony. 

Imprisonment for debt was abolished by 
the Insolvent Act passed m 1844, on the 
grounds —Ist. That the :mprisonment of 
the debtor gave a vindictive creditor the 
power of depriving other creditors of their 
nght to benefit by the labour of their 
debtor; 2nd. That 1t drove the debtor, 
however much he might wish to devote his 
energies to the payment of his obligations, 
to seek refuge in the insolvent court By 
the assent of a majority of the creditors, a 
debtor under this act may make a voluntary 
assignment of his property to the trustees 
appointed by the creditors, provided such 
assignment be published three times in one 
of the Sydney newspapers. 

In the earher stages of the colony, crimi- 
nal juries were formed of naval and muilit 
officers, and civil causes were determined 
by a judge and two sworn assessors. Now 
juries, selected as in England, sit im all civil 
and criminal cases. In 1844 a new jury law 
was passed by the colonial Legislative Coun- 
cu, by which 1n civil cases there need only 
be four jurymen ; if, after dehberatmng four 
hours, they cannot arnve at a unanimous 
judgment, the opimion of three-fourths may 
be taken as conclusive, and if, after delib- 
erating twelve hours, the jury of four can- 
not agree, a new trial must take place. Mr. 
Baker, a lawyer of the Inner Temple, who 
visited New South Wales, says that the 
“Sydney bar is nghly respectable in cha- 
racter, and 1s, certamly, the most numerous, 
and perhaps, taken as a whole, the best 
Enghsh bar out of England; several of its 
members earn from £1,000 to £3,000 a-year, 
or more.” Mr. Baker fancied himself 
“transported to England,” on entering the 
Supreme Court at Sydney, and seemg three 
judges on the bench, the registrar and other 
officers at their feet, the attorney-general 
and solicitor-general in their silk gowns, the 
crowd of “learned” gentlemen behind them; 


* These powers are so laid down by Mr H W. 
Parker, in Mr. Clark’s Summary of Colonial Law. 
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all, from the judges downwards, duly wigged 
and robed, and the attorneys, hardly dis- 
cernible from amidst the heaps of red and 
blue bags, and piles of red-tape bundles, in 
which they delight to bury themselves. 
Coroners are stationed in different districts, 
and great attention is nghtly paid to this 
ancient and very important branch of juris- 
prudence. There are benches of unpaid 
magistrates at Sydney and m all the principal 
towns in the colony, aided by civil constables 
and a mounted police. There are several 
stipendiary magistrates. 

Miiitary Derencr.—New South Wales 
and the other Austrahan colomes are per- 
fectly defenceless against a foreign enemy ; 
a hostile fleet might enter Sydney Cove, 
plunder the merchant shippmg in the har- 
bour, and lay the capital under contribution, 
without any effectual resistance beimg offered, 
for the few British troops that are in the 
colony are scattered at different outposts, 
and there is no militia in existence, and yet 
at a comparatively small cost, the harbour 
of Port Jackson, which would hold the entire 
fleet of England, mght be rendered per- 
fectly impregnable, and be made one of the 
strongest positions m the world. The 
entrance of Port Jackson is formed by two 
lofty headlands, distant about one mile and- 
a-half from each other, and appear hke 
gigantic lock-gates within which the noble 
haven expands for fifteen miles into numerous 
coves, where vessels he as sheltered as if 
they were mn the London Docks. On the 
north and south heads of Port Jackson, 
batteries mounted with sixty-eight pounders 
would effectually command the entrance, 
across which, m time of war, a chain-boom 
might be drawn, supported by buoys. Dh- 
rectly in front of the entrance 1s the elevated 
George’s Head, on which a battery of heavy 
guns might also be advantageously placed , 
so that with these three batteries, no hostile 
ship, even with a leading wind, could enter 
without bemg destroyed or disabled. There 
are several other islets in the harbour where 
well-constructed fortresses, and a citadel, with 
a few guns well manned, would tend to the 
effectual protection of Sydney Cove, and of 
the city; the few batteries now on either 
side of the Cove are merely fit for firing 
salutes. With the sea entrance well de- 
fended, it 1s not hkely that any successful 
attempt could be made for the capture of 
the city of Sydney, by landing a force on 
the north-east shores of Botany Bay, as the 
Australians would be enabled to defend 
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their country on a line of fifteen miles of 
broken country, capable of bemg made very 
harassing to an enemy. It would be ad- 
visable that the colonists should immediately 
set about the defence of Port Jackson; ap- 
propriate annually a moderate sum towards 
the construction of batteries at the heads ; 
obtain from England heavy-metalled guns, 
and boom chains of sufficient length. <A 
small battalion of colomial artillery should 
be orgamsed; and, for this purpose, the 
queen would probably permit some of the 
most efficient gunners in the royal artillery 
to be drafted mto the Austrahan corps It 
1s also indispensable to the security of the 
Austrahan colomes, that a militia law be 
passed, providing for the embodiment and 
traming of every man between eighteen and 
forty-five years of age, capable of bearing 
arms, as 1s the case 1n our North American 
provinces, and other colomes. Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, and even Prince Edward Island, have 
each an effective militia; and, m the event 
of hostihties with the United States, or any 
other country, they could bring mmediately 
into the field, fully armed and equipped, at 
least a quarter of a muilhon of trained sol- 
diery. New South Wales, and the other 
Austrahan colonies, under their new consti- 
tution, will possess full control over ther own 
revenue and expenditure; and they cannot 
expect the people of England to pay, out of 
the exchequer of this heavily-taxed country, 
for their fortifications and mulitary defence. 
In time of war, England would, without 
doubt, send her fleets and troops to every 
part of this wide-spread empire, but her 
best defence must be the patriotism and 
bravery of the colonists themselves. During 
the American war of 1811-12, the French 
and English Canadian militia successfully 
resisted the American troops of the lne, 
and but for the gallant conduct of that 
loyal body of British subjects, the regular 
regiments of our soldiery would have been 
inadequate to the defence of Canada. Thus 
must it be with the Austrahan colonists. 
The Imperial Parliament is granting them 
perfectly free institutions; and one of its 
necessary conditions must be, the providing 
adequately for their own defence against ag- 
gression. The numberof her Majesty’s troops 
in the several settlements im Australia, in 
Van Diemen’s Island, and in New Zealand, 
is stated to be about 2,500; but, of these, 
nearly a moiety are stationed at New Zea- 
land, in consequence of the receut hosti- 
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hties between the British and the aborigines; 
and a large number are employed at Van 
Diemen’s Island, m guardmg the convicts 
sent from England, 1t 1s unfair, therefore, 
to speak of New South Wales bemg a heavy 
charge to the crown for military protection ; 
the colonists are quite able to provide their 
own internal police, and do not requre Bn- 
tish soldiers for that purpose As regards 
Victona or Port Phllip—Melbourne, the 
capital, and the harbour of Geelong, have not 
a single gun for their protection; Southern 
and Western Australia, and Van Dicmen’s 
Island, are also without defensive batteries or 
mihtia; and no time should be lost by the 
colomists in placing their territories in a state 
capable, at least, of some protection; for it 
18 impossible to say, in the present anomalous 
state of Europe, how long England, or any 
other country, may enjoy the blessings of 
peace. For myself, I hate war; 1t engenders 
every bad passion in human nature; and 1s, 
consequently, repugnant to the first principles 
of Christianity, while, in a mere economical 
sense, it dissipates wealth, destroys mdustry, 
and converts men into mere machines for 
the slaughter of each othcr, but my own 
limuted experience mm the naval and military 
service of the crown, has taught me to esti- 
mate the value of an _ effective national 
defence, as being, under Providence, the best 
security for peace The nation that would 
preserve its mdependence, in the present 1m- 
perfect state of practical Christianity, must 
maintain a standing army and a fleet afloat , 
and this necessity will continue until the day 
arrive, when “ nation shall no longer rise up 
against nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more” Then, mdeed, may we “turn 
our swords into pruning-hooks,” but, until 
then, we must keep them im readiness, though 
the less they are used the better. 

The number of troops of the hne in New 
South Wales and Port Phillip, m December, 
1848, was—field-officers, 6; officers, 42, 
non-commissioned officers and privates, 
908 = 1,046. The troops are widely scat- 
tered, viz.—at Sydney, and in the forts nn 
Harbour City, 706; Fort Macquarie, 12, 
Goat Island, 18; Cockatoo Island, 58, 
Paramatta (15 miles from Sydney), 29; 
Blackheath (66 mules), 48, Newcastle 
(75 mnles), 28; Moreton Bay (450 miles), 
34; Port Phillip (600 mules), 58; attached 
to mounted police, 20. The mounted police 
consists of 6 officers; 18 serjeants; 13 cor- 
porals; troopers, 74 mounted; 19 dis- 
mounted = 130. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF NEW SOUTH WALES, MONETARY STATE, &c. 


For several years, the expenditure required 
for the maimtenance of New South Wales, 
as a penal settlement, was borne chiefly by 
the Bntish exchequer. The committee of 
the House of Commons, which sat m 
1837-38, on transportation, referring to the 
cost of New South Wales and of Van Die- 
men’s Island, as penal settlements, adduce 
the followmg statement :— 


‘¢ It has been rmpossible for your committee to ob- 
tain an accurate statement of the total amount of 
British funds expended on the two penal colonies since 
their foundation, as the accounts have hitberto been 
kept principally with a view to their examination and 
audit, and not framed so as to afford the statistical 
information required The sum really expended on 
account of the penal colonies, exceeds the subjoined 
estimate, which, however, may be considered suffici 
ently to approximate to the true amount, to give the 
house an idea of what has been the cost of the pun- 
ishment of transportation — 


Cost of the transport of convicts . . .£2,729,790 
Disbursements for general, convict, and) 4 99) 581 
colonial services oo ae. ake } Rake 
Miltary expenditure . 1,632,302 
Ordnance a ae eo ale 29,846 


Total from 1786 to 31st March, 1837, 8,483,519 
Deduct premium on Bulls, Coins, &e, 507,195 


£7,976,324 


“The number of convicts transported to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land up to the end of the 
year 1836, were 96,558, their conveyance to those 
colonies has, therefore, cost about £28 per head on 
the average, and the various expenses consequent 
upon their residence and punishment there has been 
at least £54 a head, in all more than £82 a head, 
how much more it 1s impossible for your committee 
to ascertain 

“The expense entailed upon this country by the 
penal colonies, has been, on the average since their 
commencement, £156,398 a year, but at present the 
annual expenditme is more than treble that amount, 
and 1s rapidly increasing every year. ‘That expendi 
ture can now be ascertained with considerable accu 
racy, as the commussariat accounts have been kept in 
an improved form since 1832 It should be remarked 
that the estimates for the penal colonies are not voted 
in one sum, but are scattered through various portions 
of the general estimates , for instance, the transport 
of convicts 1s defrayed out of the navy estimates, 
the pay of troops, out of the army estimates, the 
maintenance, &c , out of the miscellaneous estimates , 
the various dry stores required, out of the ordnance 
estimates, and innumerable sundries are paid out of 
the army extraordinaries. 

“ The following was the expenditure of this coun- 
try on account of New South Wales and Van Dhie- 
men’s Land in the years 1836-37 — 


New SoutH WALES — 


Ordinaries of the arm - 2 e ee) £46,801 
Commissariat . . 2. 2. 1 6 ‘ 3,450 
Ordnance . . . .. 2... «© « 12,014 
Navy oS) ara oe oe. el ge ae ca ge AGT 
Extraordmariesof the army . . . . . 55,625 
Special disbursements for convicts . . . 127.949 

Van DIEMEN’s LanD — 
Ordinaries of the army. . . . . . . 16,854 
Commissariat . 2. 2. 1. 6 ee 8 2,059 
Ordnance ..... 2. «© «© «© « 11,625 
Navy a ee eee” 515 
Extraordinaries of the army . . . . . 20,867 
Special disbursements for convicts . . 113,083 
Transport of convicts . 2. . 1 ee 73,030 
Total expenditure . £488,013 


“ In 1836 the number of convictsin the two colo- 
nies amounted to above 60,000, and in that year the 
cost to this country was little more than £6 16s a 
head, in the same year about 5,475 persons were 
transported at the expense of about £13 6s a head 
In these estimates of the expense of the system of 
transportation, neither the cost of the convict estab- 
lishment at Bermuda, nor of the hulks at home, are 
included ” 

It 1s evident, from the foregomg state- 
ment, that without reference to the moral 
part of the question of transportation, 1t 1s 
the cheapest mode of disposing of our cnm1- 
nals. Including all the heavy charges from 
1787 to the close of the war m 1815, it 
appears that about 100,000 convicts have 
cost less than £8,000,000, or £80 each. 
Taking the average period of sentence at 
ten years for each prisoner, this shews a 
charge of about £8 a year for each convict, 
and during the year 1836,1t was only £6 16s 
Under the most economical management, 
a convict costs, in the Milbank Pemtentiary, 
England, all things mcluded, £25 a year, 
four times what he would cost the state, if a 
proper system of penal colomzation were car- 
nied into effect , and the details m this volume 
prove the great amount of moral reformation 
which has taken place in New South Wales. 
The retention, m the United Kingdom, of 
5,000 convicts a-year, would soon prove a 
heavy charge on the home exchequer, and 
when the penod of their imprisonment 1s 
fulfilled, what 1s to become of them? The 
most humane and Christian policy 1s the 
foundation of settlements hke that of New 
South Wales. 

Revenve.—It is unnecessary to enter 
into details of the early collections of revenue 
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in the colony. The limited number of free 
inhabitants, the few exportable products 
they possessed for several years, and the 
disinchnation of the home government to 
press heavily on the colonists, prevented any 
endeavour to levy a large mcome for even 
their local government. The followimg state- 
ment of the revenue of the colony of New 
South Wales, from 1824 to 1848, 1s given 
in detail m a Parhamentary paper of 27th 
August, 1839, and subsequently from various 








returns (It mcludes Port Philhp)— 

Year |General Revenue {| From Land Total 

1824 £49,191 £279 £49,471 
1825 65,733 5,948 71,681 
1826 69,478 2,742 72,220 
1827 15,495 2,814 79,309 
1828 91,306 5,437 96,743 
1829 99,475 3,309 102,784 
1830 102,743 1,985 104,729 
1831 117,447 3,617 121,065 
1832 122,163 13,683 135,847 
1833 138,469 26,272 164,741 
1834 161,960 43,482 205,442 
1835 184,268 89,380 273,648 
1836 198,129 132,396 330,526 
1837 226,900 127,866 354,766 
1838 220,780 125,729 346,509 
1839 252,996 172,273 425,269 
1840 332,332 354,060 686,392 
1841 370,273 117,120 487,393 
1842 371,937 63,149 435,086 
1843 322,388 47,742 370,130 
1844 274,185 44,524 318,709 
1845 288,788 69,557 357,345 
1846 270,550 76,271 346,821 
1847 275,543 122,843 398,386 
1848 295,566 105,281 400,847 


The general revenue mcluded duties on 
spirits unported or distilled in the colony ; 
on tobacco imported; five per cent., ad 
valorem, on goods imported; fees, fines, 
licences, and other miscellaneousitems. The 
total sum collected durimg the fourteen years 
ending 1837, on these branches of taxation, 
was £1,702,762. Of this, the spirits wm- 
ported yielded £1,051,624; spirits distilled 
m colony, £15,364. Tobacco, £133,778 ; 
malt and spint retail lcences, £90,770; 
five per cent. custom duties, £79,535; fees 
of public officers, £74,296; proceeds of 
sales of different things, £48,652; tolls, 
ferries, and markets, £40,042, post-office 
collections (from 1828), £29,988 ; wharfage 
dues, £27,581; auction duties, £25,410. 
The other items were under £20,000. The 
total mcome denved from land, durng 
the same period, was £460,217; of this, 
£428,936 were the proceeds of land sold, 
and £13,150 quit-rents. The amount of 
land sold m the first year of the period, was 
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£279; in the last year, £120,427. This 
statement shows a heavy taxation. 

The detauls of fixed revenue of New South 
Wales (not mcludmg Port Philhp) for the 
year 1847-48, are thus shown:- 







DvutTIEs — 
On spirits imported . . 
Ditto, distilled in colony . 


Tobacco, imported eo % 38,915 
ae val on tees imported 26,956 
onnage on shipping in su 
port of wate cals ey all 
arfage. 2. 2 6 1 6 1,339 
Duis — 
Entrance and clearance of 
vessels . . . e % } ope 
Tighthouse . . . .. . 709 
Harbour a a 681 
Post office collections . . 14,103 
Auction duty 4,834 
LIcENCES — 
Auctioneers’ . . . . , 433 
Retail spints,&e  . . . .| 20,615 
Night and day billiard tables 2,110 
Distillers’ and rectifiers’ . 715 
Hawkers’ and pedlars’ 241 
Rent of tolls and ferries 6,331 
Assessment on live stock be- 1.127 
yond Settled Districts* . } ; 
Fees in public offices . . . 2} 9,631 
Fines of courts of justice, &e. . 1,510 
Incidental . . . . 4,921 
Ditto ee ee 761 
Sena ee or Crown — 
ale of crown lands, and town 
allotments, &c ree } 8,129 
Quit Rents ee 824 
Redemption of ditto 13,914 
Licences for depasturing stock 2 836 
withen Settled Districts ; 
Ditto beyond ditto - « «| 23,821 
‘lo cut timber on crown lands 218 


Rent of quarries . . . 
Rent of pee bunild- 
ings and premises 
Collections for church and 
school estates . ° ' 
Other tenitorial sources . 
Special receipts and surcharges 





Total revenue and receipts | 264,820 | 267,449 


The terntornal revenue for 1848, im the 
colony, mcludmg New South Wales and 
Port Phillip, was £103,284; and the total 
revenue and receipts for the same year, of 
the territonal and general taxation and 
assessments, &c., was £401,850. 

* The assessment on stock depastured on crown 
lands, beyond the settled districts of New South 
Wales annually was—every horse, 3d; head of 
horned cattle, 13d ; each sheep, 3d. Pending the 
issue of licenses, under her Majesty’s order 1n council 
of 9th March, 1847, £10 for 4,000 sheep and forty 
head of cattle, and a proportionate increase for larger 
numbers. (See next page for other sources of revenue.) 
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The expenditure in detail of New South Items 
Wales alone, exclusive of Port Phillip, was— irra 


Items 1848 Protestant Male a : 
— Female han 
Crv1n :— Church of England Public 
Governor and Serene £5,561 | £5,645 Presbyterian 5 
Executive Council . . : 488 582 Wesleyan 
Legislative Council. . . 3,327 2,657 Institution for Des- 
Col. Secretary’s department . 6,098 6,534 R. Cath? titute Children 
Registrar-General’s 970 1,007 Public Schools . . 
Col. Treasurer’s ; 3,633 | -3,814 Denominational School Board 
Auditor-General’s 2,802 2,999 National mr eos 
Customs’ » «| 11,066 | 10,747 
Chief Ins of Distilleries,, : 1,525 1,605 Total . . . 
Post Office -| 12,194 | 14,707 
Post Master’s ; -| 3,212 4,369 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Col. Architect’s 1,309 1,269 | p 
Col. Storekeeper’s 859 1,120 ann renee ages ° 
Botanic Garden : 528 891 Support and medical treat- 
Government Printer’s ,, -| 1,546 2,002 ment of free paupers . 
Pro oos haoe oe In aid 
Total . . . . . .| 55,123 | 35,593 Hol a ued epensery: 
Tani cia aaa ‘5 Windsor. ‘ 
Supreme Court department .} 8,729 | 8,995 : nu : ; 
Crown Law Officers’ ,, ‘ 3,520 “ Maitland . : 
Insolvent Estates ” : 444 Mechanies’ School of Arts . 
Courts of Qr. Sessions ,, .| 2,193 Colonial Museum. . 
99 of Requests ‘ 2,096 Vaccination . . 
Sherfis . 2,788 Public buildings and works. . 
Coroners 1,706 Witnesses Supreme Court . . 
Te eang: terra : Quarter Sessions . 
-| 21,480 | 22,067 Travelling expenses, judges, &c. 
poe | | Advances to Col Ee ent General 
Cais : towards new Mil Barracks . 
Sydney City police. . . 7,769 7,464 ie onaccount Gov New Zealand 
» Water ,, so 1,182 1,432 » South Austraha . . . . 
Within settled Districts . .| 21,387 | 21,229 », Van Diemen’s Island. . 
Beyond the settled Districts . 5,067 8,365 ., Madras 
Mounted police . . . . «| 10,942 9,177 | Revenue and receipts returned . 


Border ” «+ ‘oe 1,376 ies All other disbursements . 
Native i ig hse ge oe — 
Total ... 


Total . . . . . «| 47,725 


Arrears of previous years 
GAOoLs — sereh pe 
Sydney. . . ’ , 
Chingy ia * 1] 2336 Gross total, Sydney district | 244,541 | 252,638 
——— Licences.—Annual: auctioneers, for all 


Total . . -| 1,616 , the colony, £15; for a police district, only 
£2; publicans, general, £30; wime and 
Health Officer and Med. Hoes 326 beer only, £10; bilhard table, £10; to 
Lunatic Asylum. . . 3,044 , keep open after nme o’clock at mght, £10; 


MEDICAL ‘-— 


acket heence, for wimes, &c., £2; confec- 
ORS eh. ie. es oe veda tones for ginger and spruce beer, £1, 
CLERGY AND CHURCHES — distiling, £50; rectifying and compounding, 
Ch. of England established 14,401 ; £25 ; hawkers and pedlars, £1; stage car- 
Ditto building churches, &c..| 3,411 : riage, 5s.; carters, 2s. 6d.; porters and 


Presbyterian established . 2,101 hoatmen: Geench 
; . 


Ditto building church ° 
Wesleyaii established . . To cut tember on vacant crown lands, 


Roman Catholic established . , annually, £2, except cedar, which is £4. 
Ditto building chapels. . . , The tolls and fermes in the colony are 
Total Seoaa | caine |MUmMerous, and the rates levied about the 
— same as in England. The rate of customs 
* There are 32 police districts in New South Wales | duties is stated under Commerce. There is 


The pohce are 1m number 361 The average expense for this ° * 
pent cuinn; to each mhabitant, 1s under 4s per head an extensive hst. of fees, which are exacted in 





MILITARY AND CONVICT EXPENDITURE, 1848. 


the different public offices in the colony, 
civil and ecclesiastical, and carned to the 
credit of the public revenue. 

Auction duty.—Ten shillings on every hun- 
dred pounds sterling of the purchase-money. 

Postage of letters —Weighing less than 
half-an-ounce, not exceeding fifteen mules, 
4d.; twenty, 5d.; thirty, 6d.; fifty, 7d. ; 
eighty, 8d.; one hundred and twenty, 9d. ; 
one hundred and seventy, 10d.; two hun- 
dred and thirty, lld.; three hundred, ls , 
for every hundred miles above three hun- 
dred, 1d. By sea, from one part to another 
of the colony, 4d ; colomal newspapers, 
within the colony, for seven days, trans- 
mitted once as a single letter. Ship letters, 
for receipt or despatch, in addition to mland 
postage, 3d , 6d, 9d, or 1s, quadruple 


Total—in 1847 1848 
Iixpenses a - | £558,891 | £583,088 
Revenue and receipts . 534,594 551,246 


The commissanat department i N S W 
Paid for Military service in 1848 - £45,326 
» Ordnance ditto 10,783 


Total military service £70,716 


Convict service 14,651 

Not connected with the colony — 
Army, pensions, &c . . . . . . £8,608 
Commissariat, pay and pension . 625 
Navy .. sees 10,224 
Van Diemen’s Island 32,506 
New Zealand 83,776 
North Austraha . ee a 2,490 
East India Company, advances to 142 


Excise 


Irish government, police, pensions : 111 


Total, not connected with the colony, £138,491 

The expenses on account of 4,015 con- 
victs in New South Wales, defrayed from the 
military chest, was £14,651. 

In September, 1849, the governor of New 
South Wales had remitted to the lords of 
her Majesty’s treasury £180,000, to pay the 
passage of emigrants from the United King- 
dom durmg the year 1847-8. Of this sum, 
£100,000 was authorized to be raised m the 
colony, by the issue of debentures, secured 
on the territorial revenue of the colony. The 
debentures were issued 1n sums of £100 each, 
bearmg interest at the rate of 34d per diem, 
or £4 18s. 10}d per cent. perannum. They 
would be received as cash m payment for 
crown lands, but otherwise be redeemable at 
par within three years, at the option of the 
government, or within five years, at the 
option of the holder of a debenture. 
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The sums paid from the colonial treasury 
of New South Wales on account of mmui- 
gration and quarantine, from 1832 to 1847, 
have been very large .— 


1832—47 1S Total 





£10026) £1,079,996 


Immigrants brought oe £974,970 
11,760 — | 


the colony 
Passages of clergymen,) 


missionaries, and others f | 11,760 
Superintendence, mainte 7 
nance, lodging, &c ,after 35,746 4,l4o 39,892 
arrival in colony J 
Quarantine 23,068 793 23,861 
Total 1,045,544 109,965] 1,155,510 


This statement does not mclude the sum 
of £25,684, paid as mterest on land and 
ummigration debentures, issued to the extent 
of £149,700, of which the whole has been 
paid off. 

Banxine —Monetary system.— Previous 
to 1817, the circulatmg medium of the 
colony consisted principally of the private 
notes of merchants, traders, shopkeepers, 
and publicans, the amount bemg sometimes 
so low as sixpence. To remedy the evils 
attendant on such a state of thmgs, the 
bank of New South Wales was, in 1817, 
icorporated by a charter under the seal of 
the colony, with a capital stock of £20,000 
sterling, raised m shares of £100 each. 
The amount of shares subscribed was 
£12,600, and notes were issued by the bank 
for 2s 6d,5s,10s., £1, and £5. In the 
first year of 1ts mcorporation, the bills dis- 
counted by the bank amounted to only 
£12,193, m 1818 they rose to £81,672; 


9 in 1819 to £107,256; demonstrating the 


necessity that had existed for such an estab- 
hshment, and the advantage and convenience 
that was found to result from it. Interest 
was not uncommon at the rate of ten per 
cent per annum. The dividends declared 
m 1818 were at the rate of twelve per cent ; 
for 1819, twenty-one per cent ; for 1820 
and 1821, twelve per cent.; and for 1822, 
fifteen per cent. The charter was granted 
for seven years, which was of course re- 
newed. Each shareholder was responsible 
for the whole of the proceedings of the 
bank, thus giving greater stability to the 
mstitution, and securnng a more careful 
management of its transactions. The bank 
seldom advances money upon real securities 
of any description, nor does it grant cash 
credits, or allow any interest upon current 
accounts, or permanent lodgments of cash. 
The capital of the bank of New Souch 
Wales was originally about £150,000, di- 
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vided into 1,500 shares of £100 each, 
and the amount of capital paid up about 
£35,000. The affairs of the institution 
are managed by a president and eleven 
directors, elected by the shareholders. Every 
£50 paid up gives a vote. In examiming 
the proceedings of the bank in 1836, I 
noticed a remarkable fact, namely—that the 
establishment has never sustained any actual 
losses through the non-payment of the 
paper which it has discounted. Whether 
it has smce sustained any losses, I am 
unable to say. Up to the year 1824, the 
bank discounted at the rate of eight per 
cent., after which the rate of discount was 
increased to ten per cent. The colonial 
government pays and receives in specie only; 
and in consequence of its receipts, from the 
customs, duties, sales, and leases of land, 
and other sources of revenue, having con- 
siderably exceeded the amount of its dis- 
bursements, it has frequently withdrawn 
from circulation nearly all the specie in the 
colony. In consequence of this, and the 
remittances occasionally made of specie to 
Canton and other places, with which a trade 
is carried on by the colonists, the bank of 
New South Wales, though far more than 
solvent, has more than once been under 
the necessity of suspending the payment of 
specie on demand. It is a fact, highly cre- 
ditable to the bank and to the colonists m 
general, that when, owing to the severe 
drought during the pame which occurred in 
1826, and which continued for three years 
with little mtermission, there were bills to 
the amount of £18,000 over-due to the 
bank, while the whole capital did not, at 
that time, exceed £22,000. The confidence 
of the public was so great, that, by prudent 
management, not a sixpence of the over-due 
bills was lost, and the bank contmued to 
pay a dividend all the time of from fifteen 
to twenty per cent. The rehance of the 
colonists on the stability and mtegrity of the 
estabhshment was so entire, that mstead of 
any run being occasioned on the bank, the 
inhabitants, on the contrary, with one accord, 
poured into 1ts coffers all the specie they 
could collect, and, by reframing from de- 
mandimg it as much as possible, soon enabled 
the directors to resume cash payments. The 
bank issues notes from £1 to £20 and up- 
wards, The capital at present paid up 1s 
about £125,000. 

In 1836, a second bank was established 
at Sydmey, termed the Bank of Australia, 


with a capital of £220,000. The Bank of 


BANKS OF NEW SOUTH WALES AND OF AUSTRAL-ASIA. 


New South Wales was established, and largely 
supported by the emancipists; and the Bank 
of Australia by those colonists who arrived 
free in the country, and who acquired the 
title of exclusionists. For some years this 
new institution was highly prosperous, and 
it seemed to be a powerful rival to the other 
establishment. The yearly dividend vaned 
from twelve to fifteen and twenty per cent. ; 
but, in the disastrous period of 1842-3, the 
Bank of Austraka became deeply mvolved, 
and largely mdebted to the metropolitan 
Bank of Australasia: 1t has, consequently, 
become necessary, together with the Sydney 
Bank, to wind up affairs. 

In May, 1835, a London company was 
incorporated. by royal charter, and called the 
Bank of Australasia, with a large capital, 
for the purpose of establishmg banks of 
issue and deposit in New South Walcs, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and other settlements in 
Australasia. One-half of the company’s 
then capital (£200,000) was required to be 
paid up before the commencement of busi- 
ness, and the entire capital with two years. 
The stock was divided mto 5,000 shares 
of £40 each (500 of which were reserved 
for allotment m the colonies), to be paid up 
as follows.—£10 per share at the time of 
subscribing ; £7 at three months from that 
date; £6 at six months; £3 at nme months; 
£4 at twelve months; £5 at fifteen months; 
and £5 at eighteen months The manage- 
ment of the company’s affairs 1s vested m 
the London board of directors, appomted by 
the proprietors; and the banks in the colo- 
mies are conducted by local directors, and 
other persons duly quahfied, appomted by 
the London directors. The paid up capital 
of this bank is now £900,000. Its manager 
m New South Wales unfortunately allowed 
the Bank of Australia to become largely 
undebted to its Sydney branch, and, for 
some time, no dividend has been declared. 
The verdict of the courts of law m England 
has established the validity of its claims on 
the Bank of Australia. The prosperity of 
the colony 1s reviving; and it 1s probable 
the shareholders will soon be in the period- 
ical receipt of a fair dividend. This estab- 
lishment has branches in New South Wales, 
Port Phillip, South Austraha, and Van Die- 
men’s Island. 

The Union Bank of Australia was estab- 
lished in London in 1837, with a capital of 
£1,000,000. The institution was at once so 
favourably viewed, that the whole of its 
shares were taken as soon as issued, without 
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having been offered for sale by advertise- 
ment; and although the liability of each 
proprietor was not limited by a royal charter. 
Business was commenced by a junction with 
the Tamar Bank at Launceston, Van Die- 
men’s Land; a branch was next opened at 
Hobart Town, Van Diemen’s Land ; then at 
Sydney, New South Wales; next at Mel- 
bourne, Port Philip; and subsequently at 
New Zealand, and in other parts of Aus- 
‘ralasia. The number of branches is now 
ten; they are managed, as are those of the 
Bank of Australasia, by an excellent board 
of directors m London, with boards of local 
directors in the colonies. 

This mstitution has been admirably con- 
ducted from its commencement; the divi- 
dends paid annually have ranged from six 
per cent. to ten, the average of the whole 
period has been eight per cent. The bank 
has now a paid up capital of £820,000, and 
a subscribed capital of £1,000,000. Through 
this excellent institution, as also through 
the Bank of Australasia, money may be 
safely and economically transmitted from 
England to any part of Austraha, and vce 
versa. 

The Commercial Bank at Sydney, New 
South Wales, is a modern establishment. 
It has a capital of £73,000 paid up. By 
prudence it withstood the recent commercial 
crisis, and pays a dividend of ten per cent. 
per annum. 

An Australian Trust Company, has been 


New South 


established in London by royal charter, with 
a capital of £1,000,000 ; I believe it operates 
principally by making advances on land, 
stock, &c.; its proceedings do not therefore 
appear among the banking returns; neither 
does the Scottesh Australian Investment Com- 
pany, whose funds are employed in advances 
m Austraha. For the last few years the ope- 
rations of such institutions must have been 
very difficult, but when the colomal depres- 
sion passes away, the field for mvestment 18 
large, lucrative, and, judiciously conducted, 
perfectly safe. 

Savings’ Banks are established in different 
parts of the colony The deposits m them 
in February, 1849, were, at Sydney, by 
3,606 depositors, £142,104; Windsor, 88 
depositors, £2,496; Paramatta, 115 depo- 
sitors, £2,287, Maitland, 89 depositors, 
£2,500; Bathurst, 78 depositors, £3,077 ; 
Penrith, four depositors, £120. The total 
deposits, including other sums, was £172,638 

The cow tn the colony, m proportion tc 
the population, was per head in 1836, £5 Qs , 
in 1837, £5; in 1838, £5 6s; m 1889, 
£4 10s.; m 1840, 741, 742, £3. This ex- 
plains the commercial crisis of 1841-2. 

The following 1s a general abstract of the 
sworn returns, rendered pursuant to the act 
of Council, 4th Victoma, No 13, of the ave- 
rage assets and habilities, and of the capita! 
and profits of the undermentioned banks of 
the colony of New South Wales, for the 
quarter ending 31st March, 1849 :— 


Union 


Liabilities, Assets, Capital, &c Wales Commercial Australasia 66 Australia Total 
LIABILITIES — 
Notes in circulation . £34,519 £31,226 £79,560 £90,369 £235,675 
Bulls in circulation . ste — — 13,117 7,803 20,921 
Balances due to other banks. — — — 212 212 
Deposits . .....-. 225,767 152,735 354,781 412,070 1,145,354 
Total habilities . . . . . 260,286 183,961 447,459 510,455 1,402,163 
ASSETS .— 
Coin be eB ey re Oo 157,564 90,958 146,774 245,610 640,908 
Landed property . . . . 12,570 3.600 15,820 27,018 59,009 
Notes and bills of other banks wa 47 1,376 — 1,424 
Balances due from other banks 5,599 12,772 — 3,022 21,393 
Notes and bills discounted, 
and all other debts due to 225,793 152,566 779,240 467,159 1,624,760 
the banks . ..... 
Total Assets . a ee 8 401,528 259,945 943,212 742,810 2,347,497 
CAPITAL AND PROFITS — 
ss ta paidup. . 2 SB. 125,283 72,955 900,000 820,000 1,918,238 
te f t di- 
eid oa cepeeg “ cae i 8 percent | 10 per cent. Nil 6 per cent — 
Amount of dividend . . 5,011 3,237 — 25,317 33,566 
Amount of reserved rofits 3.451 77.930 149.526 
after paying dividend : } ess os a . 





Note —Out of reserved profits of the N S Wales Bank, a bonus of 5 per cent was, at the same tame, paid to Share- 
holders, and a bonus of 5s ao share, equal to 2 per cent was also paid by the Union Bank of Austraha. 
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The quantity of coin in the colony for 
twelve years is thus shewn; it is to be ob- 
served that the local government deposits its 
treasure among the several banks, which will 
account for the small sum in the colonial 
treasury. 


Cown in the Colonial Treasury, the Military Chest, and 
the several Banks, on 31st December in each year 
Jrom 1837 to 1848, tnclusiwe. 





Colomal Mails 

Year | Treasury nee Banks Total 

1837 |£245,250 — | £182,182 | £427,432 
1838 | 163,000 = 357,127 | 620,127 
1839 | 124,100 = 391,969 | 516,069 
1840 | 38,900 /£49,151 | 309,529 | 397,581 
1841 | 25,000 | 10,000 | 427,624 | 462,624 
1842 — 32,409 | 442,980 | 475,389 
1843 — 3,000 | 420,972 | 423,972 
1844 — 11,000 | 648,923 | 559,923 
1845 | 20,000 | 54,315 | 780,850 | 855,166 
1846 | 25,000 | 121,173 | 681,132 | 827,306 
1847 | 30,600 | 30,056 | 573,529 | 634,186 
1848 | 20,600 | 15,082 | 598,121 | 633,803 


Of the whole coin, probably not £50,000 
18 in active circulation, which, added to about 
£150,000 bank notes m active circulation, 
will not give of paper and gold one pound 
per head annually for the circulating medium 
of the colony ; whereas 1t ought at the least 
be five times that amount to facbitate the 
transfer of property, which takes place yearly 
to the amount of several milhons. The sales 
by auction alone are now (1850) more than 
one million sterimg annually, and this de- 
scription of busimess has largely mcreased, as 
shewn in the following table :— 


Auction Duty pard nto the Colonial Treasury of New 
South Wales (tncludeng the District of Port Phillip) 
Jrom the year 1834 to 1848, enclusive. 


Year Amount of Duty Amount of Sales 
1834 £2,327 £155,156 
1835 3,135 209,053 
1836 4,697 313,171 
1837 4,820 321,346 
1838 6,137 409,166 
1839 7,700 513,388 
1840 18,701 1,246,742 
1841 14,455 963,696 
1842 10,291 686,088 
1843 6,818 454,565 
1844 4,662 310,831 
1845 6,068 404,542 
1846 6,217 414,490 
1847 7,061 470,781 
1848 4,551 787,800 


Note —From Ist Jan , 1848, the duty was reduced 
from 30s to 10s per cent, by Act of Council, 11th Victoria, 
No 16, but was made chargeable on all sales effected by 
licensed auctioneers by private bargain as well as by auction 


COIN IN NEW SOUTH WALES FROM 1837 TO 1848. 


The amount of British coi in New South 
Wales on the 31st of December, 1848, was— 
In colonial treasury, £20,600; military 
chest, £15,082. Banks—New South Wales, 
£176,430; commercial, £79,724; Austral- 
Asia, £137,887; Union, £204,078; in thehands 
of private individuals, supposed £20,000. 
Total, £653,803. Paper currency in circu- 
lation: Banks—New South Wales, £31,716; 
commercial, £25,601; Australasia, £74,292; 
Umon, £74,194. Total, £205,803. Thais 
may be considered a sound state, when there 
is only £205,803 paper note circulation 
against £654,803 in com. Such an amount 
of circulation is, however, far too small for 
the healthy business of the colony. 

At the period of the commercial difficul- 
ties, in 1842-3, the local legislature passed 
a law “to give a preferable hen on wool, 
from season to season, and to make mort- 
gages of sheep, cattle, and horses valid 
without delivery to the mortgagee.” This 
law, as regards hve stock, was based on the 
principle that had been adopted for more 
than a century im the West Indies, where 
slaves were made real estate, and were 
hterally walking freeholds, subject to all 
the incidents of freehold property. Al- 
though, in this respect, opposed to the spi- 
rit of the British laws, the colomal Legis- 
lative Council, after two years’ tral of the 
act, finding it beneficial to the colonists, re- 
commended its continuance; and as hve 
stock could not carry on its backs the mu- 
niments or title deeds belonging to real 
property, an efficient registry of all trans- 
actions respecting them was adopted. The 
annexed shows the amount of mortgages 
since 1843. (This return does not include 
the Port Philhp distnct)... In a state- 
ment of the registrar-general, dated Sydney, 
30th January, 1847, it 1s remarked that, in 
the return of the number of sheep and 
amount of money advanced under the Lien 
Act, 1t would appear as 1f an additional sum 
was advanced each subsequent year upon 
that mentioned to have been advanced the 
year previous. It must, however, be borne 
m mind that as the Lien Act only autho- 
rises an advance to be made on the ensuing 
chp of wool, the hens are renewable every 
year, and that consequently the same sheep 
and money may be included in one year as 
that mentioned for the previous year. The 
same remark may also apply to the mort- 
gages of sheep, cattle, and horses, as the 
mortgages are generally made redeemable a 
twelvemonth from the date thereof. 


MORTGAGES ON LIVE STOCK, AND ON WOOL, 1837 TO 1848. 
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In the return of the amount secured b 


y | years, consequently in the return under 


mortgages of real estate, however, the repay-| this head the same money may have been 


ment of the amount is upon an average/relent and resecured thnce within ten 
required to be made every three or four | years. 


Number and amount of preferable Liens on Wool, and of Mortgages on Inve Stock, registered at Sydney. 








Liens and Mortgages 1843 1844 1845 1846 1847 1848 

Preferable hens on wool :— 

Number of liens . . .. .- 54 139 125 149 199 240 

Number of sheep . . . . - {| 318,739 837,997 657,989 813,951 1,095,402 | 1,378,180 

Amount ofliens . . . . £30,664 57,733 55,865 71,351 107,447 108,892 
Mortgages on live stock :-— 

Number of mortgages. . 96 226 152 146 168 205 

Number of sheep . . . . . | 397,995 694,381 464,713 491,518 623,257 | 1,118,762 

Number of cattle . . . . . 44,430 81,679 49,131 42,870 45,578 84,411 

Number of horses . . . . . 903 2,158 1,568 1,070 1,110 2,056 

Amount lent. . . . . . . [£178,567 241,727 132,355 150,733 137,856 219,756 





There are no usury laws in New South 
Wales. The Legislative Council recently 
proposed to reduce the legal rate of interest 


to not more than eight per cent.; but her 


Majesty’s government rejected the proposi- 


tion. It is not possible to state accurately, 
therefore, at what rates money 1s lent on 
wool and hve stock, nor on mortgages of 
land, but the range 1s about eight to ten, 
or even twelve, per cent. 


Return of the number and amount of Mortgages on Land tn the colony of New South Wales, registered at 
Sydney, from the year 1837 to 1846, enclusive. 





Lent on Town Lands 








Lent on Country Lands 


Lent on Town and 
Country Lands 


Total 

















Year 
No of No of No of No of 
Mortgages Amount Mortgag aw Amount Mortgages Amount | yy ortgages Amount 

1837 145 £108,860 130 £102,817 11 £19,336 286 £231,014 
1838 139 59,702 208 174,388 10 14,801 356 248,891 
1839 159 112,835 213 189,447 11 46,534 383 348,318 
1840 155 112,158 281 355,224 23 47,358 459 514,741 
1841 241 266,944 417 643,111 51 188,685 709 1,098,741 
1842 238 282,659 333 384,566 54 157,186 625 824,412 
1843 246 275,386 285 333,487 61 446,707 582 1,055,580 
1844 192 94,400 252 144,352 50 61,065 494 299,818 
1845 135 111,659 152 107,585 31 53,577 318 272,822 
1846 146 64,856 148 86,726 14 18,792 308 170,374 
1847 156 81,516 149 82,605 15 16,432 320 180,554 
1848 196 110,501 103 70,572 8 21,572 307 202,646 





The colonists are not, certamly, largely 
in debt, ether to capitalists or to the bank ; 
and there appears fair grounds for assuming 
that their mercantile affairs are now 1n a 
sound and prosperous state. 

Pusxiic Companies.— There are several 
institutions in New South Wales connected 
with the commercial affairs of the colony. 
The Australian Agricultural Company was 
formed m London, by royal charter, in 1824. 
The design of the projectors was— 

1lst.—The breeding of horses, on an extensive scale, 
for sale in New South Wales and in India. 

2nd.—The breeding of cattle and other live stock, 
the raising of corn, tobacco, &c., for the supply of 
residents in the colony, and the manufacture of salt. 

3rd —The introduction, at a future period, of wine, 
olive oil, hemp, flax, silk, opium, &c, as articles of 
export, and the raising of coal at Newcastle, NS W 


To enable the company to carry their ob- 
jects into effect, a grant of 1,000,000 acres 
of land was made to them in fee simple by 
his Majesty’s government. This grant has 
been selected 1n three locations, viz.— 

At Liverpool Plains . . about 250,000 acres. 
Peel’s River. . .. 310,000 __,, 
Port Stephens . » 440,000 ,, 

Of this territory, the company have the 
power of leasing or selling 500,000 acres, 
after the expiration of five years, provided 
the sum of £100,000 shall have been ex- 
pended on the land, m the formation of 
rnads, the erection of buildings, clearing, 
cu.‘ivating, fencing, drainmg, or other im- 
provements; and also of alienatmg any 
portion of the remammg 500,000 acres, by 
licence from his Majesty’s secretary of state. 


”? 
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On the Sist of March, 1834, the total 
number of sheep belonging to the company 
were—French Merino, 4,940; Saxon Merino, 
2,866; Anglo-Merino, 1,552; improved colo- 
mal, 27,254 :—total of sheep, 36,615. Of 
horses, thorough-bred and Cleveland, and the 
produce of those breeds, 197; colomal ditto, 
129; Welsh and Timor ponies, and their pro- 
duce, 58: total, 384. Of cattle, Durham, 
23; improved colomal, 330; Scotch, 51; 
improved colonial, 867; colomal, 1,305; 
working oxen, 227: total, 2,803. 

The following is a return of the stock of 
horses, horned cattle, and sheep of the Aus- 
tralian Agricultural Company, at periods of 
five years from the establishment of the com- 
pany to present date:— 


Horned 


Periods Horses Cattle Sheep 
Formation of company 13 208 958 
1830 . ..... 245 2,227 21,365 
1835 422 2,924 55,695 
1840 . 569 5,187 79,961 
1845 . 972 7,189 124,205 
1850 . not yet known 


Note —Intermediately from the formation of the company 
to the year 1830, a considerable number of cattle and sheep 
were introduced by purchase and importation, in the year 
1830 importation ceased , and from 1835 to 1845, large sales, 
slaughter for mamtenance of establishment, and boiling 
down proceeded to a large extent, there were also some 
items of casualties——age, accident, and disease 


In the year 1825, a negotiation was con- 
cluded with his Majesty’s government, by 
which the mines of coal in New South Wales 
which had been previously worked by the 
local government, were transferred to the 
company, with a grant of 2,000 acres of the 
coal field. These mines are situated at New- 
castle, about sixty mies to the north of 
Sydney, at the south entrance of a secure 
harbour, called Port Hunter. The coal 1s 
being largely worked (see mines.) The 
arrangements with her Mayjesty’s govern- 
ment are now satisfactorily concluded, and it 
is to he hoped that the shareholders who 
have invested their capital m this useful 
association to the amount of £300,000 will 
now begin to reap some reward for their well- 
directed exertions and sacrifices. 

The Australian Agnculitural Company is 
now offering for sale or lease all that portion 
of its valuable estate near Port Stephens, 
containing about half a million of acres, 
which are bounded by the river Manning, 
intersected by other streams, and provided 
with roads and bndges, which have been 
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many thousand pounds. There are churches 
and schools, and a resident clergyman, school- 
master, and surgeon are paid by the com- 
pany for the benefit of their servants. 

The farms, which have been long in culti- 
vation, with other erections, are offered for 
sale at twenty years’ purchase on the esti- 
mated annual value. 

The uncultivated land will be sold in lots 
of fifty acres and upwards, at £1 per acre; 
each £50 paid in England entithng the pur- 
chaser to a choice, and a free passage; and 
each lot will include a right of pasturage for 
stock on adjoiimg land until required for 


Among other institutions in the colony 
there 1s a Savings’ Bank at Sydney; an 
Australasian Colonial and General Infe As- 
surance and Annuity Company, whose head 
estabhshment is in London; a Sydney Fire 
Insurance Company, a branch of the Imperiai 
Fire Insurance Company of London; an 
Austrahan Gas Light Company, with a capi- 
tal of £45,000 ; a Hunter River Steam Navi- 
gation Company; a Sugar Company, and 
other public associations, which are well 
managed, and conducted with a degree of 
probity unsurpassed in any other community 
in the Bntish empire. 


The following bref chronological record 
illustrates the mse and growth of this remark- 
able section of the British empire :— 

1789, one year after the establishment 
of the colony, first harvest reaped (at Para- 
matta) : 1790, first settler (a convict) took 
possession of the land allotted him; 1791, 
jirst brick building finished ; 1793, first pur- 
chase of colonial gram (1,200 bushels) by 
government; 1794, first church built; 1800, 
Jirst copper com circulated ; 1803, first news- 
paper printed; 1804, Fort Wilham built ; 
1805, first vessel built; 1810, first census, 
free school, toll-gates, police, naming of the 
streets, estabhishment of Sydney market, 
races, and race ball; 1811, first “ pound,” 
1813, first fair; 1815, first steam-engine ; 
1817, supreme court established, and first 
bank ; 1818, benevolent society formed ; 
1819, orphan institution founded ; 1820, first 
spirits distilled, and first colonial tobacco 
sold; 1821, first Wesleyan and Roman Ca- 
tholic chapels built; 1822, freedom of the 
press granted, and first agricultural and 
reading societies formed; 1824, charter of 
justice granted, Legislative Council appointed 
by the crown, and first court of quarter 


constructed by the company at a cost of sessions held; 1825, first criminal jury im- 
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pannelled, first archdeacon ordained, first 
coroner appointed, and first constitutional 
county meeting held ; 1827, first daly news- 
paper established ; 1829, first circuit court 
opened; 1830, first civil jury impannelled, 
and first college founded; 1831, first colo- 
nial steam-boat launched; 1832, first savings’ 
bank instituted ; 1833, mechanics’ school of 
arts formed, and a monthly magazine es- 
tabhshed; 1834, land sold in Sydney at 
£20,000 per acre; 1835, first Protestant bi- 
shop of Australia; 1840, Legislative Council 
(twenty-four elective members, and twelve 
crown nominees), sheep sold at 1s.6d. each, 
and thousands “boiled down” for the sake 
of ther tallow; 1842, Sydney mcorporated 
(population about 40,000); money provided 
for emigration from 1832 to 1849, by the 
sale of land, one milhon and a quarter 
sterling; 1850, sheep in the colony nearly 
12,000,000, horned cattle nearly 2,000,000, 
horses, 150,000, pigs 100,000, population 
estimated at 250,000, no convicts in the 
colony, and grant of a representative As- 
sembly and responsible government to the 
colonists. 


Furure Prosrects.—The rapid strides by 
which New South Wales has acquired its 
present position, are so extraordinary, as to 
raise fears for its duration. These fears 
would be only too well grounded, if the 
future prospects of this extensive country, 
and of its increasing population, depended 
solely on pastoral pursuits. Had New South 
Wales no agricultural capabilities, no min- 
eral wealth, no fisheries, then mdeed might 
we look forward with melancholy foreboding 
to the time when her vast pastures would 
be overthronged, as the epoch which sooner 
or later must arrive, and mark the penod of 
decadence. But the pastoral age is the pn- 
mary step in the history of a people pos- 
sessed of the vaned elements necessary to 
constitute a mighty and permanent empire. 
The reason 18 sufficiently evident, the pas- 
toral resources of a newly-discovered region 
are naturally the most readily available to 
the settler, who from thence obtams not 
only present sustenance, but the means of 
developmg the less promment, but more in- 
trimsically valuable capabilities of the soul. 

That the colonists themselves are not dis- 
posed to consider their fine country as a vast 
“ sheep walk,” or to restrict their energies to 
the multipheation of flocks and herds, 1s evi- 
dent from the facts adduced in the previous 
pages, and from the tone of their public jour- 
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nals. The editor of the Sydney Morning He- 
rald, in a “ leading article,” dated 20th Oc- 
tober, 1849, on the “ Destinies of the colony,” 
states, that accordmg to the ratios of in- 
crease which have heretofore prevailed, the 
number of sheep in New South Wales will, 
m the year 1857, amount to ¢tharty-two 
millzon, and the number of other live stock 
to five and-a-quarter mullkon. For the de- 
pasturing of these animals, 1t is estimated 
an area of 231,000 square miles would be 
required. It 1s calculated, that m 1857, the 
sheep and other stock in New South Wales 
and Port Philhp, dependent of those m 
Southern and Western Austraha, will exceed 
one hundred and forty-five million, and re- 
quire 875,000 square miles of pasturage, 
or about one-third the area of the whole 
island. This 1s assuming that about four 
acres are necessary to feed each head of live 
stock. Making ample allowance for the dis- 
turbing causes by which such calculations 
are affected, the urgent necessity for the 
production of other staple exports may be 
considered as sufficiently proved, although, 
of Australian wool alone (it may be nght to 
add), England could receive for her domestic 
use and foreign exports, at least one hundred 
million pounds. 

The first steps in the progress from the 
nomadic to the agricultural state, have been 
taken; New South Wales now not only 
grows sufficient grain for the consumption 
of her own people, but has become an ex- 
porting country; five years ago, its vine- 
yards covered only 500 acres, now they 
extend over 1,000; and the wme made from 
them has increased, within the same period, 
from 30,000 to 100,000 gallons. The colo- 
nial mills have increased in nine years from 
seventy-seven to 172. and the domestic 
manufactures, in the same period, from fifty 
to 1383. The vine, the olive, and the mul- 
berry—cotton, sugar, and tobacco—hemp, 
timber, and tallow, may all be produced to 
an almost incalculable extent m Australia, 
and are all im constant and mcreasing de- 
mand in Europe. Humanly speaking, there- 
fore, the welfare of this colony rests on a 
sound basis, and, with the blessing of Divine 
Providence, its future greatness may seem 
as marvellous to our descendants, as the 
position it has already attamed appears to 
those whose lengthened span of hfe has 
enabled them to watch 1ts progress from the 
wnfant, starving, strugghng penal settlement 
at Sydney Cove, to the flounshing colony of 
New South Wales. 
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BOOK IJIII.—VICTORIA, OR PORT PHILLIP. 


CHAPTER I. 


POSITION—BOUNDARIES—HISTORY—TOPOGRAPHY—GEOLOGY—AND CLIMATE. 


Tis division of the island-continent of 
Austraha, comprises the extreme southern 
portion, between the parallels of 37° and 39° 
S. lat., and the menidians of 141° and 150° 
E. long. The area is estimated at 97,000 
square miles, 2. e. about 10,000 square mules 
larger than England, Wales, and Scotland * 
The chef harbour was called Port Phillip, 
after the first governor of New South Wales, 
when discovered by heutenant Murray, 
in 1802. Suir T. Mitchell, who explored the 
country in 1836, gave 1t the name of Aus- 
traha Fehx, from the beauty of the scenery , 
and it is in future to be termed Victona, in 
honour of our gracious sovereign. 

In a bill now under discussion in parlia- 
ment, for separating the district called Port 
Philp from the Sydney or Middle Distnct 
of New South Wales, erecting Port Philhp 
into a separate province, under the name of 
Victona, and granting to the Austrahan 
colonies constitutional forms of government, 
this district 1s stated to be “ bounded on the 
north and north-east by a straight hme 
drawn from Cape Howe to the nearest 
source of the mver Murray, and thence by 
the course of that river to the eastern boun- 
dary of the colony of South Australia.” 
On the south it 1s separated from the island 
of Van Diemen, or Tasmania, by Bass’ 
Strait. 

History.—Captain Cook (of whom fuller 
mention will be made im the history of New 
Zealand,) visited the south coast-of Austraha, 
near Cape Howe, 19th April, 1770, and pro- 
ceeded to the northward. After the British 
settlement was formed at Sydney Cove 
(Port Jackson) im 1788, attention was di- 
rected to a survey of the adjacent southern 
shores; and, m 1798, Mr. Bass, surgeon of 
H.M.S. Reliance, with a whale-boat and six 
men, sailed along the south-east coast, dou- 
bled the projecting cape termed Wilson’s 
Promontory, entered the strait now called 
after him, and anchored in a harbour which 

* England, 50,400; Wales, 7,500; Scotland, 
30,300; total, 88,200 square miles. 


he termed Port Western, from its situation 
with reference to Sydney. His scanty 
supply of provisions compelled him to re- 
turn to Port Jackson The talents and 
mtrepidity of this successful explorer, m- 
duced the governor of New South Wales to 
direct him, together with heutenant Matthew 
Flnders, to prosecute the survey m a 
schooner, built at Norfolk Island, of twenty- 
five tons burthen. In this small vessel, 
named the Norfolk, these gallant officers 
sailed, m October and November, 1798, 
through Bass’ Strait; and, as noted at 
p. 368, demonstrated the msularty of Tas- 
mama. In March, 1802, heutenant Murray, 
m command of H.M. bng Nelson, a vessel 
of sixty tons burthen, in which heutenant 
Grant had sailed from England to Aus- 
traha, entered a large harbour a httle to the 
westward of Port Western; and a few weeks 
after, captam Flinders, m H.M.S. Jnves- 
tegator, visited the same noble haven, which 
received the name before-mentioned from 
captain Hunter, R N., then governor of New 
South Wales, m honour of his esteemed 
predecessor. Flnders descnbed the coast 
as “a grassy country, capable of supporting 
much cattle, though better adapted for 
sheep.” 

While captain Flinders was exploring the 
coast adjacent to Port Phillip, he fell m 
with captain Baudin, a French naval sur- 
veyor, who had given the name of Terre 
Napoleon to a considerable portion of the 
south coast previously visited by Flinders. 
His Majesty’s government, probably with a 
view to prevent a French colony bemg there 
formed, and at the mstigation of Fhnders, 
determmed, in 1803, to found another penal 
settlement at Port Philip; and colonel Col- 
lis, of the royal marmes, was sent from 
England with a fleet of convicts and a 
military guard. He reached his destination, 
and landed at Point Nepean, in 1804. Mr. 
-Grimes, then surveyor-general of New South 
Wales, was despatched from Sydney to make 
a survey of the port; but he was evidently 
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,unfit for the duty assigned him; for he 
fauled in discovering the river Yarra Yarra, 
and obtamed water only by sinking wells 
in the sand. 

Lieutenant-governor Collins, despairing of 
success, and finding that many of the con- 
victs were endeavourmg to escape by taking 
to the woods, re-embarked the prisoners and 
their guard, and proceeded to the Derwent 
river, in Van Diemen’s island, where he 
landed, and im conjunction with heutenant- 
colonel Patterson, who had been sent from 
Sydney, founded the settlement now known 
as Hobart Town. For twenty years from 
this penod this portion of Australia was 
neglected. In 1824 Messrs Hovell and 
Hume made an overland journey from Appin 
in Cumberland county, New South Wales, 
to the southward and westward, crossed the 
Murrumbidgee river, and after a severe and 
perilous journey, reached the sea coast, at a 
bay called Geelong by the natives, on the 
16th of December, 1824. Geelong Bay 
forms the western portion of the haven of 
Port Philip In consequence of the repre- 
sentations of these gentlemen, the governor 
of New South Wales, m 1826, sent captain 
Weatherall, R.N., with a party of soldiers 
under captain Wright, to take possession of 
Western Port, and form there a station which 
might attract settlers. A small fort was 
erected at the east extremity of Phillip island, 
which lies across the mouth of the port, and 
the projected settlement was made upon the 
mainland of the opposite shore. Captaim 
Weatherall reported that coal was to be 
found in the vicinity of the station, both on 
Philhp Island and at Cape Patterson; but 
although the description of the place was 
favourable, no settlers resorted thither, and 
mm about two years the mitary and nava 
force was recalled, and the station aban- 
doned. To the colomsts of Van Diemen’s 
Land 1s due the credit of having commenced 
the permanent settlement of Port Plhulhp 
The colony which had been founded at the 
Derwent river, on the southern shores of Van 
Diemen’s Island, in 1804, gradually extended 
to the river Tamar, at Launceston, on the 
northern shores of the island, and whaling 
establishments were formed m Bass’s Strait 
whence excursions were frequently made to 
the adjacent shores of Austraha. Thi 
whalers, more intent on fishing than grazing 
paid little attention to the Port Phillip 
shores, but rumours of a favourable characte 
respecting a fine, grassy country reached thi 
flock-owners of Van Diemen’s Land, who 
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began to feel straitened for sheep pastures. 
At Two-fold Bay, a httle to the northward 
of Cape Howe, an extensive cattle station 
was estabhshed by the Messrs. Imlay, from 
Sydney; and in 1834 a whaling station was 
fixed at Portland Bay by the Messrs. Henty, 
Yom Launceston In Apml, 1835, six Laun- 
ceston settlers, Messrs. S. and W. Jackson, 
John Pascoe Fawkner,* Marr, Evans, and 
Lancy, formed themselves into an association 
to proceed with their families and stock to 
the opposite shores of Port Philip. It was 
necessary to send for a suitable vessel to 
Sydney; in the mean time their mtention 
was made known, the proposition was favour- 
ably viewed, and became the absorbing topic 
of the day. Mr. John Batman, descended 
from European parents, and born at Para- 
matta, but then a settler 2m Van Diemen’s 
Land, New South Wales, resolved to take the 
lead in this novel enterprize :—on the 12th 
of May, 1835, he embarked, with seven sem1- 
civihzed natives of New South Wales, m a 
small vessel at Launceston, Van Diemen’s 
Land, and directed his course to Port Phillip, 
distant from the mouth of the Tamar 190 
miles. Armving at Port Philip (called 
Iranmor by the natives), Batman landed, and 
on the day after his arrival met with a party 
of the aborigimes on the banks of the Weir- 
abee (the river Ex of the colomists),+ to whom 
he explained that he untended for the future 
to reside among them, with his wife and 
seven daughters, and that he wished to pur- 
chase some of their land for depasturing his 
stock ; and he presented them with blankets, 
tomahawks, knives, scissors, looking-glasses, 
and necklaces. The abomgimes appeared 
disposed to entertam his proposition; he 
remained a month at Port Phillip, and seems 
to have conducted limself with consid- 
erable tact as well as good feeling,—he 
induced the natives to cede to him, his heirs, 
and successors, a tract of country “ extending 
across from Geelong harbour about due 
south for ten miles, more or less, to the head 
of Port Philhp, takmg mm the whole neck or 
tract of land, and contaiming about 100,000 
acres.’ For this he agreed to render m 
return “a yearly rent or tribute of fifty pair 
of blankets, fifty kmives, fifty tomahawks, 
fifty pairs of scissors, fifty looking-glasses, 

* Credit 1s due to this gentleman for establishing 
the first newspaper in Port Philhp; it was issued in 
manusenpt, but subsequently printed in a foolscap 
form, and 3s now (1850) a flourishing daly paper 

+ See Information on Austraha Feliz wm 1840, by 


George Arden, Esq, then the able editor of the Port 
Philip Gazette. 
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twenty suits of slops or clothing, and two 
tons of flour.” The deed of assignment was 
signed by Jaga-Jaga, Cooloolack, Bungarie, 
and others, eight of the natives, with a 
mark x. By another deed Batman pur- 
chased “all that tract of country situated 
and being at Port Phillip, rannmg from the 
branch of the river at the top of the port, 
about seven mules from the mouth of the 
niver forty mules north-east, and from thence 
westerly forty miles across Iramnoo Downs 
or Plains, and from thence S.S W. across 
Mount Vilnmarnatar to Geelong harbour, at 
the head of the same, and contaming about 
500,000 acres, more or less.”” For this Bat- 
man agreed to pay to the enght aborigines as 
annual rent or tribute, “100 par of blankets, 
100 kmives, 100 tomahawks, fifty smts of 
clothing, fifty looking-glasses, fifty pairs of 
scissors, and five tons of flour.” These 
deeds were signed and exchanged “on the 
banks of Batman’s Creek, 6th of June, 
1835.” Batman promised also to protect the 
natives, to employ them in the same manner 
as the New South Wales aborigines, to clothe 
and feed them. He certainly seems to have 
gained the good-will of the Port Phillip 
savages. The total value of his proposed 
tnbute was about £200 per annum. After 
leaving three Europeans and five New South 
Wales natives to erect a house, and prepare 
some ground, Batman re-embarked for Laun- 
ceston on the 14th of June, and reached the 
Tamar river in thirty-six hours On arriving 
in Van Diemen’s Land he proceeded to Ho- 
bart Town, where an association, consistmg 
at first of sixteen individuals, was quickly 
formed for the colonization of Port Phillip. 
Money was subscnbed, and Batman ap- 
pointed agent for the company. 

Previous to departing from Hobart Town 
for Port Philhp, on his second journey, 
Batman addressed to colonel George Arthur 
(then heutenant-governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land) a letter, dated 25th June, 1835, in 
which he laid fully before the colomal gov- 
ernment the course that he had adopted. 
He stated that, for the previous six years, 
he had been most actively employed in 
endeavouring to civilise the abongines of 
Van Diemen’s Land; that, under his gui- 
dance, the humane objects of the local 
government towards the abongines had been 
carried into effect; that, in 1827, himself 
and Mr. Gellibrand had addressed a joint 
‘etter to the government of New South Wales, 
soliciting permission to occupy land at Port 
Phillip or Western Port, and to export stock 
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thither to the value of £5,000, to be placed 
there under his personal superintendence ; 
and that this application was not granted 
by the government at Sydney, because the 
land in question was beyond the limits of 
that territory, and the occupations of Wes- 
tern Port had been altogether abandoned. 

Batman, in his letter to governor Arthur, 
stated, that he confidently trusted the British 
government would duly appreciate the treaty 
he had entered mto with the aborigmes— 
would not, m any manner, molest the ar- 
rangements he had made, and that he should 
receive the support and encouragement, not 
only of the local government, but also that 
of his Majesty’s mimusters, in carrying the 
objects into effect. Finally, he described 
the country in the following terms :— 

“TI traversed the country, 1n opposite directions, 
about fifty miles, and having had much expenence in 
lands and grazing in New South Wales and in this 
colony, I have no hesitation in asserting, that the 
general character of the country 1s decidedly supenor 
to any which I have ever seen It 1s mmterspersed 
with fine rivers and creeks, and the downs were ex~ 
tended, on every side, as far as the eye could reach, 
thickly covered with grass of the finest description, 
and containing an almost indescribable extent of 
fine land, fit for any purposes.” 

Governor Arthur, in a letter, dated Gov- 
ernment-house, Van Diemen’s Land, 4th 
July, 1835, transmitted copies of Batman’s 
letter and deeds of transfer with the natives 
to the secretary of state for the colonies, 
sohciting that he might be “ made ac- 
quainted, at an early period, with the views 
which his Majesty’s government  enter- 
tained upon this very umportant subject.” 
The governor added, that Mr Batman was 
an enterprising settler, that he had acted 
with prudence as well as humanity in his 
intercourse with the aborigines, but that 1¢ 
was doubtful whether a migratory savage 
tribe, consisting of thirty or forty imdivi- 
duals, roving over an almost unlimited extent 
of country, could acquire such a property 
m the sol as to be able to confer upon 
the purchaser the nght of possession which 
would be recognised in our courts of law. 
The governor further hinted to his Majesty’s 
secretary of state, that the land had been 
taken possession of, for the crown, by colonel 
Colhns, previous to the settlement of Van 
Diemen’s Land, and subsequently by cap- 
tain Wright, in 1826. He also stated, that 
the formation of a colony at Port Philip 
would be highly advantageous to Van Die- 
men’s Land; that a liberal grant of land 
would be a well-bestowed gift on Mr. Bat- 
man, but that he had informed the explorer 
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that, with regard to the confirmation of his 
treaty with the natives, he could not hold 
out the slightest prospect of its being fa- 
vourably considered. 

Lord Glenelg, then his Majesty’s secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, rephed to 
governor Arthur’s communication of 4th 
July, 1835, m a despatch, dated Downing 
Street, 23rd January, 1836. Hs lordship 
therein stated, that he would not then enter 
into the question of the mght possessed by 
the chefs who were the contracting parties 
to the termtory of which they agreed to 
dispose, or of the justice and fairness of 
the arrangement, but would simply advert 
to the practical question at issue, namely, 
the expediency of confirming the grant to 
an association. All schemes for makmg 
settlements by private mdividuals or com- 
panies 19 the unlocated distncts of Aus- 
traha, had of late years been discouraged 
by his Majesty’s government, as leading to 
fresh establishments, mvolving the mother 
country m an indefinite expense, and ex- 
posing both the natives and the new settlers 
to many dangers and calamities. His lord- 
ship added—“ And there 1s so much of 
prudence and of justice, and, I think I may 
add, of humamty, m this policy, that I do 
not feel disposed to depart from it m the 
present mstance. The conduct of Mr. Bat- 
man towards the natives has been such as to 
make me regret that I find it my duty not 
to advise his Majesty to sanction the pro- 
ceedings of that gentleman and his asso- 
ciates.”’ 

Lord Glenelg concluded by saying, that 
the proposition of forming a settlement m 
the vicinity of Port Philhp, and of placmg 
it under the jurisdiction of the supreme 
court of Van Diemen’s Land, seemed open 
to some very serious objections; but it 
should receive every consideration. Mean- 
while Batman, who appears to have antici- 
pated a more favourable reply, proceeded to 
a minuter survey of the vast estates he con- 
sidered himself to have purchased, and 
selected for bis own residence the central 
position of Indented Head, situated about 
fifteen nmles from the entrance to Port 
Philp, and commanding a beautiful and 
extensive prospect. While these events 
were occurring, the six Launceston settlers, 
headed by Messrs. Jackson and Fawkner, 
had procured their vessel from Sydney, 
which they denominated the Enterprise. 
In this they embarked with thew families 
and hve stock, but a gale of wmd drove 
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them back into the Tamar; they agam set 
sail, and reached Western Port, but not 
considering the land mviting, the Enterprise 
proceeded to Port Philhp, which it reached 
on the 30th August, 1835. Batman viewed, 
with a jealous eye, these intruders on his 
broad domains, and warned them against 
encroaching on his territorics Threats of 
legal proceedings induced the Messrs Jack- 
son to move beyond the hmuits to which he 
laid claim, and they settled on a fine tract 
of pastoral land, situated upon the Salt 
Water river, (called the Arndell by Hume), 
about twenty miles above its junction with 
the waters of the Yarra Yarra river. Fawk- 
ner, however, disregarding the munatory 
proclamations of Batman, took up a position 
of great beauty and promise on the north 
bank of the Yarra Yarra, about eight miles 
by the course of the mver, from its junc- 
tion with the upper termination of the bay * 

The locality thus chosen must have been 
pecuharly attractive to a pastoral cye the 
banks of the river sloped gently to a nsing 
ground, covered with luxuriant grasses, and 
from the summit of the emimence on the 
northern bank, the waters of the bay of Port 
Philhp, distant two miles, were visible to 
the southward, over the tops of the trees of 
an intermediate flat. The country, in a 
northern direction, was of an undulating 
character, covered with grass and moderately 
wooded, and the Yarra Yarra rolled its deep 
and dark waters from the eastward, between 
banks that were occasionally lofty and pic- 
turesque, while the grassy downs were 
covered with the hght-bounding kangaroo 
and the majestic emu, who enjoyed the 
fertile region until then undisturbed, save 
by a few wandering savages 

The Yarra Yarra, at the part where Fawk- 
ner fixed his camp, expanded its waters into 
a basin, well adapted for the reception of 
shipping At the upper extremity of this 
natural dock, a ledge of rocks partially 
crossed the river, which occasioned a fall 
m the body of the water, and served to pro- 
tect the freshness of the upper portion of 
the stream from the mflux of the brackish 
or salt stream caused by the flood tide. The 
river pursued a circuitous course to the west- 
ward. A salt-water lake, or swamp, skirted 
its northern bank, and beyond appeared 
the beautiful valley of the Salt-water river, 
which united with the Yarra Yarra about 
four miles above its junction with the bay. 
In this favourable situation Fawkner com- 

* Westgarth’s Austraha Feltz. 
47. 
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menced ploughing the ground, and planting 
ns corn and seeds, which in the ensuimg 
harvest yielded him an ample reward. To 
add to his resources, Fawkner opened a 
“ public-house.” Batman, finding how for- 
midable a mval he had to compete with, 
removed from the imconvenient locahty he 
had previously chosen, at Indented Head, to 
a spot nearer the camp of Fawkner; and on 
a beautiful green he opened a general store, 
to supply the wants of the colomsts, who 
now began rapidly to crowd to this land of 
promise. That the position of Fawkner was 
well selected, 1s evident from its bemg sub- 
sequently chosen by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment for the site of the capital of the msing 
settlement, and the rude log dwellings of 
Fawkner and Batman are now overshadowed 
by the handsome buildings of the prosperous 
city of Melbourne. 

To return to the chronological history of 
the settlement. The mtelligence of the fine 
country round Port Philip, the knowledge 
that numerous flocks and herds, belonging 
to Messrs Henty and other settlers near 
Port Dalrymple, Van Diemen’s Land, had 
been conveyed to the opposite coast at Cape 
Portland, in 1834, where they throve well, 
and increased with great rapidity , a failure 
in the supply of pasturage m the available 
districts of Van Diemen’s Land, and the 
desire of some to remove from a settlement 
where bush-ranging convicts made life and 
property msecure,—these and other causes 
led to a Port Philp fever; and many has- 
tened with thei flocks and families to the 
| fertile shores from which glowing accounts 
| were daily received at_ Launceston. 

The governor of New South Wales, Sir 
Richard Bourke, deeming the Port Phillip 
country within the territones subject to his 
jurisdiction, issued, with the advice of his 
executive council, a proclamation, dated 
Sydney, 26th August, 1835, declaring that 
the lands in question were the property of 
the British crown; that all treaties, con- 
tracts, or bargains with the aboriginal natives 
for the purchase of said lands, were “ void 
against the nghts of the crown;”’ and that 
all persons found in the possession of such 
lands, without the lhcence or authonty of 
his Majesty’s government, would be consid- 
ered and dealt with as trespassers A copy 
of this proclamation was transmitted, by 
Sir R' Bourke, to his Mayjesty’s secretary of 
state for the colonies, on the 10th October, 
1835. In this able despatch, the governor 
pointed out the fallacy of endeavouring to 


restrain the population of New South Wales 
from dispersion, that the very nature of 
their main pursuit—sheep-farming and de- 
pasturing cattle, compelled the colomsts to 
send, yearly, large flocks beyond the existing 
boundaries of location, to preserve them m 
health throughout the year, otherwise the 
settlers must restrain the increase, or endea- 
vour to raise artificial food for their stock. 
Whilst nature all around presented an unh- 
mited supply of the most wholesome nutn- 
ment, either course would seem a perverse 
rejection of the bounty of Providence, and 
the latter would certamly require more 
labour than could be obtamed in New South 
Wales, or than immigration could profitably 
supply. Sir R. Bourke frankly acknow- 
ledged that, mdependent of these powerful 
considerations, he was unable to comply 
with the desire of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment at home, “to prevent dispersion.” No 
adequate measures could be resorted to for 
the general and permanent removal of intru- 
ders from waste lands, without mcurring 
probably a greater expense than would be 
sufficient to extend a large share of the 
control and protection of government over 
the country which it was found desirable to 
occupy. It was on these principles that Sir 
R Bourke had, 1n his despatch of 4th July, 
1834, to his Mayjesty’s secretary of state, 
recommended the propriety of extending 
im a southern direction, to Twofold Bay, 
the hmuits within which, land might be ac- 
quired from the crown , but the Earl of Aber- 
deen, then his Majesty’s secretary of state 
for the colonies, m a despatch, dated 25th 
December, 1834, did not agree with Sir R 
Bourke. his lordship said—‘“ His Mayjesty’s 
government are not prepared to authonise a 
measure, the consequences of which would 
be to spread over a still further extent of 
terntory a population which it was the 
object of the land regulations to concen- 
trate.” This intimation, evidently based on 
the theory which, in practical working, has 
been a chief cause of the distress, and 
fluctuation in the value of property in Aus- 
trala, compelled Sir R Bourke to check, as 
far as possible, the herd and sheep-owners 
turning “ squatters,” and naturally seeking 
for ther expanding flocks fresh pastures. 
His excellency, therefore, could afford no 
encouragement to a Mr. James Atkinson, 
who proposed to form a settlement at Two- 
fold Bay, by means of immigrants from the 
north of Ireland. But, on visiting Twofold 
Bay, Sir R. Bourke found the greater part 
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of the vast tract of fertile land lying between! by nature for a pastoral country; the age 


the country of St. Vincent and Twofold 
Bay, depastured by flocks and herds, attended 
by shepherds and stockmen, the pastures 
already contnbuting largely to the wealth 
lof the colony of New South Wales, and 
exceeding, in umportance, many of the 
ldistnicts where land was then (1834-5) dis- 
posable by sale or on lease. Many consid- 
erations rendered the governor unwilling 
to oppose the settlement of Twofold Bay m 
1834, and now, mn October, 1835, mduced 
him to mtimate to Ins Majesty’s secretary 
of state, that “1t would be more desirable 
to 1mpose reasonable conditions on Mr. Bat- 
man and his associates, than to insist on 
their abandonmg their undertaking ” His 
excellency therefore proposed, m this des- 
patch of 10th October, 1835, that a town- 
ship be marked, both at Twofold Bay and 
in some eligible spot on the coast to which 
Mr. Batman’s party had proceeded The 
town allotments, and a portion of the ad- 
jomimg terntory, might then be declared 
open to location, according to the existing 
regulations; and purchasers of land would 
probably soon be found Finally, his excel- 
lency remarked, that dispersion would go on 
notwithstanding discouragement, and would 
be accompanied by much evil that might be 
prevented by the guidance and control of 
authority opportunely introduced; and his 
Majesty’s government ought not to dela 

taking some measure 1n assertion of the nights 
of the crown over these lands. 

The conclusive reasoning of Sir R Bourke 
seems to have produced an excellent effect 
on Lord Glenelg, then his Majesty’s secre- 
tary of state for the colonies, who had also 
been addressed, on the 26th January, 1836, 
by Mr. George Mercer, of Edinburgh, as 
shareholder m and agent for the “ Geelong 
and Dutigalla Association,” who urged a 
crown grant of the territones purchased by 
Batman and Swanston, at Port Philhp, bemg 
conceded to them. Lord Glenelg, in a de- 
spatch to Sir R. Bourke, dated Downing- 
street, 13th April, 1836, admitted that there 
were physical impediments in Australia to 
the close concentration of the inhabitants 
(contemplated by the land regulations of 
1831), with which 1t would be futile to con- 
tend by human laws, and that the principle 
of counteractmg dispersion, when reduced 
to practice, must unavoidably be narrowed 
withm the limits which the physical pecu- 
harities of a colony dictate and require. 
New South Wales, he added, was marked 


of manufacturing mdustry was of course re- 
mote , and the quahty of the soil inevitably 
separated the shepherds and herdsmen, and 
all their associates in labour, very widely 
from the general seat of government, and 
from each other It was therefore wholly 
vain to expect that any positive laws, espe- 
cially those of a very young and thinly 
peopled country, would be energetic enough 
to repress the spirit of adventure and spe- 
ulation m which the unauthorised settle- 
ment at Port Phihp had ongmated. Lord 
Glenelg therefore expressed his general con- 
currence m the views entertamed by Sir R 
Bourke, and sanctioned his acting on them 
in the manner proposed. In concluding his 
despatch, Lord Glenelg, with his wonted 
candour, thus expressed the enlarged views, 
a consideration of which had influenced him 
m arriving at his present decision :— 


“The motives which are urging mankind, espe- 
cially in these days of general peace and increasin 
population, to break through the restraints whic 
would forbid their setthng themselves and their 
families in such situations, are too strong to be 
encountered with effect by ordinary means To en- 
gage in such a struggle would be wholly irrational 
All that remains for the government in such circum- 
stances, 1s to assume the guidance and direction of 
enterprises, which, though 1t cannot prevent or re- 
tard, 1t may yet conduct to happy results It may 
indeed admit of serious doubt, whether the settlers 
at Port Phillip and Twofold Bay have not, 1n reality, 
given birth to undertakings which deliberate reflec- 
tion would have recommended rather than discou- 
raged Each of those places will probably, at a 
time more or less distant, form the nucleus of a new 
and flourishing settlement, interchanging with the 
districts at present occupied in the vicinity of Sydney 
many articles of internal commerce, and contributing 
to expedite the general occupation, by the people of 
this kingdom or their descendants, of those vast terri- 
tories 1n which our national wealth and industry have 
already, in the last half century, converted an unpro- 
ductive waste ito two great and flourishing pro- 
vinces In producing and multiplying such results 
as these, 1t has, I believe, always occurred, and 18 
perhaps inevitable, that the sanguine ardour of pri- 
vate speculation should quicken and anticipate the 
more cautious movements of the government ” 


While the local and home governments 
were engaged in considering the fittest course 
to be pursued, a stream of colonists was 
pouring into Port Phillip, and several co- 

artnenies or associations were formed. The 
Port Philhp Association merged mto the 
Derwent Company, a Clyde Company, pro- 
moted chiefly by captain Wood, occupied 
the fine pastures around the site of the 
present town of Geelong; about the middle 
of 1836, one year after the first location, 
35,000 sheep had arrived from Van Diemen’s 
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Land and pastoral stations spread over the 
plams around the Salt Water miver, the 
Weurnbee, the Barwon, and the Leigh. The 
settlers bemg at a remote distance from each 
other, and occasionally m the vicimty of 
native tribes, had large bells at their stations 
for sounding an alarm when in want of aid.* 

In June, 1836, Mr. Stewart, a magistrate, 
arrived at Port Phillip, as the representative 
of her Majesty’s government. he had been 
despatched thither by Sir R Bourke, from 
Sydney, with instructions to ascertaim the 
capabilities of the place, and to proclaim the 
mnvahdity of all purchases of land from the 
aborigines without the previously obtained 
sanction of government. He found that 
177 persons from Van Diemen’s Land had 
already settled in the neighbourhood of the 
bay, and had brought with them hve stock 
and other property to the amount of £110,000. 
At this period Messrs. Batman and Fawkner 
had come to a mutual understanding on their 
respective claims, and appoimted a much- 
esteemed fellow-colomst (M. J. Simpson) as 
an umpire in all disputes. 

The claims for the land purchased from 
the aborigines by Mr. Batman and of the 
Van Diemen’s Land Association, with whom 
he co-operated, were submitted to the late 
Mr. Burge, Q.C., who had specially studied 
the subject of colomal law The questions 
proposed, were .—(1.) Whether the grants 
obtamed by the association were valid? (2) 
Whether the nght of the soil 1s, or 1s not, 
vested m the crown? (3) Whether the 
crown could legally oust the Association 
from their possessions® Mr. Burge gave 
his opimion at considerable length: the sub- 
stance of it was, that the grants obtaimed 
by the Association were not valid, and that 
as between Great Britain and its own sub- 
jects, as well as the subjects of foreign 
states, the mght to the soil was vested in 
the crown, by virtue of prior discove 
Mr. Pemberton and Sir Wiham Follett 
said they entirely concurred m the con- 
clusions of Mr. Burge, as expressed in his 

* Some settlers when landing sheep at Port Phillip, 
perceived a man of great size, differing from the 
aboriginal natives, but scarcely distinguishable as 
a European, seated under a tree, watching the 
shepherds with a listless gaze When accosted, he 
seemed to be roused from his lethargy, and was 
observed to repeat slowly the words uttered, as if 
memory was seeking to bring back some long-for- 
gotten ideas. He gradually acquired the power of 
expressing himself in English, when it was ascer- 
tained that he had originally been a private soldier, 


named Buckley, and had been transported for striking 
his suverior officer ; was in the fleet sent out to Port 
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“extremely able and elaborate opinion.” 
This termmated the existence of the Van 
Diemen’s Land Association, and of other 
companies formed for the colonization and 
appropniation of the lands of Austraha Felx. 
The members of these companies were, how- 
ever, allowed, m consideration of their pay- 
ments to the aborigines, a remission to the 
extent of £7,000, of the purchase-money of 
whatever lands they might choose to pur- 
chase in Austraha Felx from the crown. 

Mr. Gelhbrand, a legal practitioner of 
repute, and attorney-general for Van Die- 
men’s Land, was one of the principal sup- 
porters of Mr. Batman; he proceeded to 
Port Philp, m 1837, to protect the nghts 
of the Van Diemen’s Land Association, but 
mm an excursion of exploration from Geelong 
towards the sources of the Barwon nmiver, 
this unfortunate gentleman, with a Mr. 
Hesse, perished. He 1s said to have been 
murdered near the mission settlement of 
Buntingdale, by the abongmes; m 1839 
Mr. Hawdon was shewn an European skull 
of highly mtellectual formation, which was 
supposed to have been that of Mr. Gelli- 
brand. On the back of the skull were 
the marks of two blows apparently inflicted 
by a tomahawk. 

The value of the newly occupied territory 
had hitherto been known to few besides 
the settlers themselves, and even they were 
acquainted with httle beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood of that portion of which they 
had taken possession , but after the journey 
from Argyle county, in New South Wales, 
accomplished by Messrs. Hovell and Hume, 
in 1824-5, favourable reports of the coun- 
try became more widely circulated; to the 
exertions, however, of Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
is due the credit of establishing the route and 
laying open this region to settlers. In 1836 
the surveyor-general having (during a jour- 
ney related in a previous chapter) traced the 
junction of the Lachlan with the Murrum- 
bidgee, and of the Murrumbidgee with the 
Murray, returned homewards along the left 
Phillip with Colonel Collins m 1803, and, thirty- 
three years previous, had effected his escape when 
Collins landed his prisoners Buckley had lived 
among the natives, and had “entirely dismissed the 
outward characteristic of a civilized being,” he was 
extremely reserved and uncommunicative in his 
manners. Mr Batman took care of the unfortunate 
man, governor Arthur granted him a pardon, and 
he was appointed a constable at the new city of 
Melbourne, but, on expressing a reluctance to re- 
main in the scene of his savage life, he was trans- 


ferred to Hobart Town Mr Logan took an active 
interest in protecting the reclaimed man. 
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or southern bank cf the latter mver to 
the confiuence of the Goulburn, Hovel, or 
Bayinga. Sir Thomas then quitted the 
Murray, and im lat. 36° S., long. 144° E., 
struck off im a southwest direction, when 
he entered a country which he describes 
his expedition as having traversed in two 
directions with heavy carts, meeting no 
other obstruction than the softness uf the 
soul, and mw returning over flowery plains 
and green hills fanned by the breezes of 
early spring “I named this region Australa 
Fehz, the better to distinguish it from 
the parched deserts of the interior country, 
where we had wandered so unprofitably and 
so long.” 

The official reports of Sir Thomas Mitchell, 
confirming, as they did, the glowimg ac- 
counts of the immigrants from Tasmania, 
mereased the desire for locations at Port 
Phillip, large herds of cattle, and flocks 
of sheep were driven from the old scttled 
districts of New South Wales, mto the new 
region; and in April, 1837, on the arrival 
of SirR Bourke, the governor of New South 
Wales, to inspect the place, 1t was found to 
contain 150 horses, 2,500 horned cattle, 
140,000 sheep, and 450 colonists. The 
town (now city) of Melbourne was laid out 
m the form of a parallelogram, one mule 
in length, by three quarters of a mile in 
breadth, along the banks of the Yarra Yarra 
river. The first land sale took place in 
June, 1837; as the government required 
gold in payment for the land, and there were 
but few possessed of the precious metal, the 
lots were then sold at from £30 to £100 
per half acre. The value of these town 
sections rapidly increased, at a sale by 
auction, in 1839, three half-acre sections 
reahsed the enormous sum of £10,250—and 
the purchaser made money by his bargain 
as he cut up the sections into several smal 
lots, to meet the great demand for building 
applotments. Speculation was carned to a 
great height. Up to the end of 1841 
government sold, chiefly by public auction 
205,748 acres of land, and realised for it 
no less than £394,353. In 1837, the sales 
of town allotments in Port Philhp district 
amounted to £7,245, in 1838, to £8,746 
in 1839, to £8,988; m 1840, to £79,168 
in 1841, to £4,028; total, £108,177. O 
these sums, £4,576 were for town lots in 
Geelong, £11,026 for ditto m Portland 
£7,638 for ditto in Wilhamstown, and th 
remainder for Melbourne. The country 
and suburban lands in the Port Philhp dis 


met, previous to the mtroduction of the 
umform price system, from 12th September, 
~ 838, to 15th October, 1840, amounted to 
£231,526, viz.—in 1838, £25,286, im 1839, 
£60,964; m 1810, to October, £145,272. 
In 1839 shecp sold at £3 to £3 10s. each, 
cattle at £12 to €15, and ordmary saddle 
horses for upwards of £100 each. Flour 
rose to £80 and even £100 per ton of 
2,000 lbs. weight, the common four lb. 
oaf was sold for 3s 6d.* Ten shillings a 
day was no unusual remuneration for the 
ordinary descriptions of labour, and cottages 
of four rooms, with very moderate preten- 
sions to appearance or accommodation, were 
‘et at an annual rent of £150 to £200. 
Vessels hastened to “ Austraha Fehx” from 
‘very quarter of the globe, and at the port 
of Melbourne, less than three years after 
the foundation of the colony, 130 vessels 
were seen at anchor in one day. 

It was about this period, I believe, that 
Sir G. Gipps, then governor of New South 
Wales, informed her Majesty’s government 
that the road to Melbourne nnght be tracked 
for miles by champagne bottles; and there 
is a story of two bullock-drvers who, at a 
country “ public house,’? on their way to 
Melbourne, called for a dozen of champagne, 
emptied the bottles mto a buckct, and then 
dehberately commenced drinking the froth- 
img wine from tin panikins 

Such a state of things could not last; 
in 1841 the reaction commenced, increased 
in 1842, and in 1843, sheep which but four 
years previous had been bought at £3, were 
sold for ls. 6d. Cattle fell from £12 to 
12s each, and other things im proportion. 
The insolvenccies were all but universal. At 
Melbourne there were 1n 1842, 113, in 1843, 
124, m 1844, 45 Total, 282 The colony 
sustained during this commercial crisis great 
destruction of property, 1t 1s now recovering. 
Port Philhp, or Victona, at present contains 
a population of nearly 50,000, and its hve 
stock in 1849 consisted of 17,000 horses ; 
400,000 horned cattle, 5,200,000 sheep; 
and about 6,000 swine. 

In 1839, her Majesty’s government created 
the Port Phillip district a dependency of 
New South Wales, and appomted Charles 
Joseph La Trobe, Esq , superintendent, or 
heutenant-governor of the same, under the 
directions of the governor of New South 
Wales. The authority of the superintendent 
was generally exercised more in surved/lance 
than command, for he stood in the same 


* Westgarth’s Austraha Felix, p. 177. 
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relation to the governor of Sydney as the 
latter stands with respect to the secretary of 
state for the colomes. The supervision of 
the departments of the treasury, survey, cus- 
toms, post office, sheriff, and clerk of the 
crowh, were ordered to be exercised through 
the chief functionaries at Sydney; but the 
judicial, marme, police, and protectorate of 
aborigines, were independent of the authon- 
ties at Sydney. Separate statistics were 
ordered to be kept, as far as possible, of the 
Port Philip district, and im the previous 
book on New South Wales, the returns of 
the two divisions of the province will be found 
combined or separate. The Port Phillip 
distnet was authonsed to send six repre- 
sentatives to the Legislative Council at 
Sydney. As the population and wealth of 
Melbourne and the surrounding country 
increased, the colonists objected to the dis- 
trict continuing longer associated with New 
South Wales; they sought the control of 
the own local affairs, petitioned the home 
authorities for a separation from the Sydney 
district, sent home an active and intelhgent 
gentleman (Mr. Cunningham) to represent 
their views to her Majesty’s government, 
and finally refuscd to send representatives 


to the Legislative Council at Sydney, alleging 
that they could not find independent and 
properly qualified persons to travel a distance 
of 600 miles, and reside at Sydney for six 
months m the year, in order to give atten- 
tion to the affairs of the Port Philhp district. 
Desirous of marking the impossibility of 
continuing the existing state of things, the 
electors at Melbourne elected Earl Grey, her 
Majesty’s secretary for the colonies, as their 
representative for the New South Wales 
Legislative Counal. This does not appear to 
have been done from any feeling derogatory 
to the noble lord, but simply to show their 
inability to obtain any fitting representative 
on the spot. The secretary of state (see 
page 550) complied with the urgent request 
of the colomists of Port Philip, and an order 
m council, as previously stated (page 554), 
decided on the erection of the Port Philhp 
district mto a separate colony, to be called 
after our gracious sovereign Vectoria, and 
to be ruled by a governor, aided by a 
Legislative Council, partly nominated by the 
crown, and partly elected by the colonists, the 
proportion bemg one-third nominees to two- 
thirds elected representatives. Such are the 
provisions of the bill now before Parhament. 
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TxeE north-east mits of Victona are defined 
by a hne bearing north-west from Cape 
Howe to one of the branches of the Murray 
river, which divides the province from Auck- 
land county and Maneroo Plains, n New 
South Wales; the northern boundary 1s 
formed by the Murray river to the frontier 
of South Australia, in the memndian of 
141° E.; the western by a line bearing south 
to the Pacific Ocean, along the South Aus- 
trahan frontier; and the southern by Bass’s 
strait, which separates Van Diemen’s island 
or Tasmania from Australia. The length of 
the province from east to west is about 500 
miles, the breadth from north to south 
about 250 mules, the coast line about 600 
miles, and the area about 80,000 square miles 


== 51,200,000 acres, it 1s therefore about 
equal in size to Great Britain. 

Puysicat Aspect.—The province through- 
out 1ts whole extent presents great diversity 
of feature, from the lofty alpme region on 
the east, to the low grassy plains in which 
it terminates on the west; while its coast 
lime, mdented im some parts by picturesque 
bays and capacious havens, is in others 
monotonous m the extreme, a long tract 
extending between Cape Howe and Lake 
King, called by the colonists the ‘ Ninety 
Mile Beach,” being almost unbroken by 
let or cove. But the pecuhar character- 
istic of Victoria 1s the large proportion of 
fertile, accessible, and comparatively level 
ground comprised within its limits, not- 
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withstanding the mountam chams and 
ridges of various extent and considerable 
zlevation by which it 1s traversed. The 
whole territory 1s, generally speaking, well 
watered. The Murray, which mses in the 
Austrahan Alps, recerves in 1ts course various 
other rivers which flow over extensive plains 
n directions nearly parallel to 1ts own, and 
thus irmgate and fertilize a great extent of 
rich land 

Hills of moderate elevation occupy the 
centra] country, bemg thmly or partially 
wooded and covered with the nchest pas- 
urage. The lower country, both on the 
northern and southern skirts of these hills, 
is chiefly open ; and on the south undulates 
shghtly towards the coast. The grassy plains 
which extend northward from these thinly 
wooded hills to the banks of the Murray, 
are chequered by the channels of many 
streams falling from them, and by the more 
permanent and extensive waters of deep 
lagoons, which are numerous on the face of 
these plams, “as if,’ says Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, “intended by a bounteous provi- 
dence to correct the defimencies of a climate 
otherwise too dry for an mdustrous and 
mcreasing people, by preserving in these 
abundant reservoirs the surplus waters of 
the large river; and indeed a finer country 
for cattle stations than this can scarcely be 
imagined.” 

In the western portion small rivers radiate 
from the Grampians, an elevated and isolated 
mass, presenting no impediment to a free 
communication through the fine country 
around its base. Hence the enormous 
labour necessary in order to obtaim access 
to some parts, and for crossing continuous 
ranges to reach others, by passes hke those 
so essential to the prosperity of New South 
Wales, may be in great measure dispensed 
with in Victoria. Towards the sea-coast on 
the south, and adjacent to the open downs 
between the Grampians and Port Pinllip, 
there 1s a low tract of very nch black soul, 
apparently the best 1maginable for the culti- 
vation of grain in such a climate.* 

Mountains. — The principal cham of 
mountains in Victona, designated by Mit- 
chell the Austrahan Alps, but known also 
as the great Warragong chain, or Snowy 
mountains, are a continuation of the di- 
viding range (see p. 433) whose progress as 
far as Mount Kosciusko has already been 
delineated. Commenang from that point, 
and continmmg the description on the au- 

* Mitchell’s Expeditions ento Australia. 
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thonty of Count Strtelecki, we find the | 
chain resuming a south-west direction, and | 
still maintaining a bold though less elevated | 
outline. Its intricate branchings on either 

side, with therr peaked summits, render the 

country rugged and stenle, excepting the 

neighbourhood of Lake Omeo, and a part 

of the Mitta Mitta valley, lying between the 

spur crowned by Mount Yabbara, and that 

surmounted by Mount Ajuk, a tract resem- 

bling a vast basin, without trees, and scan- 

tily supphed with water, but covered, even 

durmg a parching summer, with luxunous 

pasture. The whole region westward of the 

chain, towards Western Port, 1s rent by 

narrow gullies, rendered well-migh maccessi- 

ble, either by the steepness of the ridges by 
which they are flanked or the thickly inter- 

woven underwood. Eastward of the chain, 

im the direction of Corner Inlet, the country 

presents very different features In 37°S 

lat., or about the sources of the river Thom- 

son, the spurs are less ramified, and of 
considerable height and length, shapmg the 

mtermediate ground into beautiful slopes 

and valleys, which ultimately resolve into an 

open and well-watered plain, clothed with' 
nutritious grasses, adorned with fine timber, 

and offermg charming sites for farms or 
country residences. The spur which bounds 
the southern hmit of that area, and anothcr, 

which, on the western side of the chain, 

studs the terntory of Austraha Felix, and 
the neighbourmg district of Western Port, 
with some remarkable cmmences, again 
change the face of the country, and consti- 
tute a broken mhospitable region, frequently 
unsupphed with water, and almost always 
ull furnished with either quadrupeds o1 

birds. 

In the vicinity of Coroner Inlet (Gipp’s 
Land), the chain of mountains dips under 
a low and marshy ground, above which its 
crest appears rising only at intervals. Ten 
miles beyond, it 1s seen again, erect, jutting 
out boldly mto the sea, and exposing 11s 
granitic flanks for a length of thirty miles to 
the lash of the infurnated surf. 

At Wilson’s Promontory, the sea inter- 
feres with the visible continuity of the range, 
but does not terminate 1ts course, which in 
clear weather may be traced from the head- 
land by the chain of islands in Bass’s Straits. 
These islands, whether Ingh and crowned 
with peaks, or low and crested only by the 
white sparking foam of the sea, appear, in 
their winding and lengthened array, lke 
the ghttermg snow-capped domes of the 
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Audes, when seen above the dense clouds 
which encompass their lower region.* The 
Austrahan Alps cover an area of about 7,000 
square miles. 

The Grampians form the leading features 
of the country westward of Port Phillip— 
they are a lofty and extensive mass com- 
prising three ranges, and covering a surface 
which extends latitudimally fifty-four mules, 
and longitudinally twenty miles. The ex- 
treme eastern and highest summit is Mount 
Wilham, in height 4,500 feet above the sea. 
The most northern pomt 1s Mount Zero, in 
36° 52’ 3” S. lat. The most southern, 
Mount Sturgeon, in 37° 38’ S. lat., mses 
1,070 feet above the level of the plam, from 
which it springs hke a perpendicular rock 
from the midst of the ocean. The most 
northern and elevated range extends from 
Mount Wilham to Mount Zero, and 18 
steepest on the northern side. From this 
hill the two other ranges branch off to the 
south, the western being named by Mitchell 
the Vzectorra range, and the eastern the 
Serra, from its serrated outhne. On the 
slopes of the northern range are some forests 
of fine timber, but, in general, the higher 
summits are bare and rocky. Mount Abrupt, 
the south-eastern extremity of the Gram- 
plans, 1s 1,700 feet in perpendicular height ; 
it contams a crater of 446 feet in breadth, the 
average depth bemg eighty feet. Mitchell 
describes the prospect he beheld from the 
summit as a truly subhme scene, the whole 
of the mountains quite clear of clouds, the 
grand outline of the more distant masses 
blending with the sky, and formimg a blue 
and purple background for the numerous 
peaks of the range on which he stood, and 
which consisted of sharp cones and perpen- 
dicular chiffs foreshortened, so as to form 
one feature only of the extensive landscape, 
but composing a crescent nearly thirty miles 
in extent, ths range bemg but a branch 
from the more lofty masses of Mount W1il- 
liam, which crowned the whole. The view 
includes a vast extent of open plains frmged 
with forests, and embelhshed with lakes. 
“Certainly,” says Sir Thomas, with an 
enthusiasm very natural under the circum- 
stances, ‘“‘a land more favourable for colo- 
nization could not be found. Flocks might 
be turned out upon its hills, or the plough 
at once set agomg im the plans. No pn- 
meval forests require to be first rooted out 
here, although there was enough of wood 
for all purposes of utihty, and adorning the 

* Strzelecki’s New South Wales. 
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country just as much as eye could wish.’’+ 
Mount Arapiles hes to the northwest of 
Mount Zero. This mass, the western ex- 
tremity of which has somewhat the appear- 
ance of a ruined fortress, consists of a sand- 
stone passing into quartz. It occupies an 
area of about two square miles, and may 
be easily recogmised, both by 1ts isolated po- 
sition, and by its small companion, the Mitre 
rock, situated midway between it and the 
lake to the northward, named Mitre lake. 
The Inghest summit of Mount Arapiles 18 
726 feet above Mitre lake. 

Thirty or forty mules to the eastward of 
the Grampians is a granitic range called 
the Pyrenees, thinly wooded with very lofty 
timber, and grassy to their summits; they 
terminate, to the southward, m Mount 
Cole. 

About fifty miles to the eastward of the 
Pyrenees 1s a range called the Bunninyong, or 
Brisbane range, running north and south, 
and traversing nearly a degree of latitude. 

The Mount Macedon range commences 
about thirty-five miles north-north-west of 
Melbourne Mount Macedon, properly so 
called, 1s one of the prmcipal mountains in 
the province, clothed with trees (chiefly black 
butt and blue gum eucalypti), measuring 
from six to eight feet m diameter to its 
very summit, about 3,000 feet high, which 1s 
spacious, easily accessible, even on horse- 
back, and covered, towards the south, with 
the tree-fern, musk, and other plants found 
at the Illawarra, New South Wales. Mounts 
Campbell and Byng are two conspicuous 
eminences to the northward, which, with 
Mount Macedon, form the figure of a tn- 
angle—the latter bemg the apex, the former 
marking the extreme points of the base line 
to the north-east and north-west. 

Mount Hope (considerably to the north of 
Mount Byng) belongs to a groupof low granitic 
hulls, of which 1t forms the western extremity. 
It 1s composed of immense blocks of granite, 
and obtamed its name from Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, who after several months spent in 
traversing the dead levels of the interior, 
hoped from 1ts summit to obtain an extensive 
view of the region between lnm and the 
coast. How much the prospect exceeded 
his highest expectations, may be readily 
conceived, for the fair and fertile region he 
then beheld, was that which he afterwards 
designated Australha Felix. Pyramid hill, 
about six miles from Mount Hope, mses about 
300 feet above the plain, mm the form of atn- 
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angular pyramid, and beimg quite isolated, 
closely resembles the monuments of Egypt. 
Its apex 1s formed by a single block of 
grauite. To the northward of Portland bay 
(an the county of Normanby) a range of in- 
considerable extent and elevation, called the 
Rifle Range, is chiefly characterised by its 
lofty tumber and numerous swamps. Along 
the coast, to the eastward of Cape Otway, is 
a range called the Marrack hills, of which 
comparatively little 1s known, from the 1m- 
penetrable character of its luxuriant vegeta- 
tion. Statzon peak, the highest point of the 
Villemanata range, is a well known land- 
| mark in the harbours of Port Philip and 
Geelong The mountam 1s accessible on 
every side, and 1s remarkable for its pictur- 
esque beauty.* Besides the chams above 
mentioned, there are Sétrzeleckt range m 
Bass county, Western Port district, the 
Mamaloid hills, and other groups and de- 
tached mountains alluded to in the geological 
section The prevailing line of the mountain 
ranges, when viewed at a distance, 1s a deep 
grey; on a nearer approach every variety of 
hue 1s agreeably blended 

Rivers.—The streams which irrigate Vic- 
toria are generally deeper and more con- 
stant m their course, than those of the older 
colony, unless, mdeed, we except the more 
recently discovered streams im the northern 
districts of New South Wales. The noble 
river which forms three parts of the eastern 
and northern boundaries of the province, 1s 
known as the Hume in the early part of 
its course, after receiving the waters of the 
Ovens and the Goulburn, the Campaspé, 
the Loddon, and various smaller tributaries, 
it pursues a north-easterly course to its 
junction with the Murrumbidgee, from 
which point to its sea mouth, Lake Alex- 
andrina, m South Australia, it 1s called the 
Murray.t The earlier portion of its course 
is that with which we are at present con- 
cerned, and to avoid the repetition of the 
two names—Murray or Hume—it may be 
well to speak of it, durmg this portion of 
its course, by the latter appellation only 
The basins of the Hume he in the deepest 
recesses of the Australian Alps, and its 1m- 
mediate tributaries having also their sources 
among the Snowy mountains, it 1s supphed 


* Recent information concerning Austraha Feliz, 
by G. Arden, Esq 

+ Several writers on Australia speak of this river 
by the name of the Murray only, and some confusion 
1s certainly apt to arise n the minds of readers not 
intimately acquainted with the subject, from its bear- 
ing different names in different places, yet this does 
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from them with never-faling streams, and 
enabled to support a continuous volume, 
whose strength 1s mamfested by its having 
forced a channel through a portion of the 
desert imtenor, mstead of spreading over 
extensive plaims, or being lost among mo- 
rasses, hke several other northern streams 
I have, I beheve, elsewhere quoted the 
remark of Sir Thomas Mitchell, that “ each 
Australian river seems to have some peculiar 
character, sustained with remarkable uni- 
formity throughout the whole course ” 
That of the Hume appears to consist chiefly 
in the vast extent of alluvial margin, the lofty 
trees, and still lakes, which form its leading 
features throughout the varied scenery of 
the extensive regions which it fertilizes and 
adorns. It has been crossed, at different 
seasons and places, by Hovell, Hume, Sturt, 
Mitchell, Hawdon, and Strzelecki, and to 
the latter explorer we owe the knowledge 
of its sources It 1s worthy of notice, that 
the Hume receives no tnbutaries from the 
westward or the northward. The first junc- 
tion of any importance, 1s formed by the 
Mitta Mitta River, itself the recipient of 
Tallargetta and Lwvingstone crecks; some 
forty miles further, a small stream named 
the Kewa joms the main channel About 
the same distance beyond, 1s a low granite 
hill named Mount Ochtertyre. Near this 
pomt Sir Thomas Mitchell descmbes the 
river as being bordered by so many lagoons, 
that he succeeded in obtaming a view of 
it only with great difficulty, and after nearly 
an hour’s mde. He found it, at length, 
running at the rate of two miles and-a-half 
an hour, and just beginning to overflow, 
while the opposite bank consisted of a reedy 
and umpassable swamp. 

Still, tracing the course of the Hume 
from ws sources, we find it receiving the 
Ovens, another of the streams discovered 
durmg the memorable journcy of Messrs. 
Hovell and Hume. The Ovens takes its 
rise 1n the mountainous district to the west 
of Lake Omeo, after its junction with the 
Rwer King, 1t becomes an important stream, 
finely breaking up the dead levels of the 
surrounding plams The next junction with 
the Hume 1s formed by a river of consider- 
able magnitude, which has been unfortunate 


not seem a sufficient reason for setting aside the 
designation given to it by its earliest discoverer To 
those who agree with Dr Lang that the Murray zs 
Jormed dy the junction of the Hume and the Mur- 
rumbidgee, the distinction 18 a Just and even a neces- 
sary one. 
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m receiving a variety of names. In the 
maps it appears generally marked as the 
Goulburn, but there being another stream 
of that name in New South Wales, it is 
styled by some the Hovell, while others pre- 
fer its native, and certamly more eupho- 
nious appellation of Bayinga The river, 
however, by whatever name it may be de- 
signated, is a very fine stream. Ruismg 
among the mountains to the north-east of 
Western Port, after receiving Broken River 
and several smaller creeks, 1t yoms the Hume 
in 143° E. long., 35° 19S lat. About 100 
miles below this pomt, the hgh road be- 
tween Sydney and Melbourne intersects the 
river, which durmg that distance has a 
medium breadth of from sixty to seventy 
yards, flowmg through a fertile and populous 
district. The Bayitnga is subject to high 
floods, which supply extensive lagoons much 
frequented by aquatic birds. Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, m recounting his expedition of 
1836, describes 1t as having a breadth of 
sixty yards, with a firm bed and banks, 
its mean depth (near the Deegay ponds) 
being somewhat more than two fathoms, and 
its velocity about one mile and 240 yards an 
hour. The length of its course 1s, according 
to Lang, about 200 mules, but it 1s else- 
where stated at above 400 miles. The land, 
up to its sources, 1s occupied by squatters, 
but near its mouth it 18 less settled, the soul 
being considered of inferior quality. 

The Campaspé falls into the Hume about 
four miles above the junction of the Goul- 
burn or Baytnga. It mses near Mount 
Macedon, and 1s joined at an early period 
of its course by the Barnard or Colban,* a 
stream remarkable for the bold character of 
its scenery, and the abrupt and steep ravines 
through which it flows, the left bank con- 
sisting of undulatmg hills and lofty rocks 
of granite, the mght strangely contrasting 
with it, by the perfectly level summits of 
the adjacent hills, which give to the whole 
the appearance of having beén, at one time, 
in a fiuid state. Some of these table hills 
are separated by dry grassy vales of excel- 
lent soul. Further back, the rugged crests 
of a wooded range of a different formation, 
render the level character of this ancient 
lava or vesicular trap more obvious. The 
rocky channel of the Barnard forms in one 
part a very striking cataract, the waters having 
a perceptible descent of above sixty feet, but 

* According to Mr Ham’s map of Australia Felix 


(1849), the Barnard or Coliban Joins a channel by 
which the Loddon and Campaspé anastamose 


they fall m reality more than double that 
height, in the lower part, however, the stream 
escapes unseen among large blocks of gra- 
nite. The picturesque effect of the water- 
fall of Cobaw 1s attributable less to the body 
of water falling, or the loud noise, than to 
the bold character and harmonious grouping 
of the rocks over and amongst which it 
falls. The prevailing shades are hght red 
and purple-prey, the rocks being finely in- 
terlaced with a small-leaved creeper of the 
brightest green; a dark-coloured moss re- 
heves the vivid hues, while a bnihant 
iris, shining steadily amid the spray, blends 
into perfect harmony the hghter colour of 
the rocks, and the whiteness of the torrent 
rushing over them t+ 

Loddon Rwer, called the Yarrayne by 
Mitchell, from the noble lne of Yarra trees 
growing on the very brink of the stream, 
next joms the Hume, and waters in its 
course a large extent of fine country, be- 
tween that mver and the western side of 
the Mount Bunninyong range, where 1t has 
its origin. This stream has all the charac- 
teristics of a mountain torrent, bemg at 
some times (as when discovered, in 1836) 
of considerable importance, with an equal 
depth of about nime feet, and a current of 
nearly a mile and-a-half an hour, while at 
others 1t 1s httle better than a nmvulet The 
next important junction with the Hume 18 
formed by the Murrumbidgee, and has al- 
ready been described in the account of the 
latter river (p. 444), and of the former, 
httle more need here be said Throughout 
that portion of its course which we have 
just traced, the Hume, or Murray, maintains 
the character of a deep and rapid stream, 
exceeding at some points 400 yards in 
breadth, and offermg a valuable means 
of mternal communication. Accordmg to 
Mitchell, it carries to the sea a body of 
fresh water sufficient to ungate the whole 
country , which 1s in general so level, even 
to a great distance from the river banks, 
that the abundant waters might probably 
be turned into canals, for the purpose of 
supplymg natural deficiencies of water at 
particular places, or of affording the means 
of transport across the wide plams. The 
numerous and extensive grassy flats which 
border the river are attended, however, with 
one great disadvantage—-the banks being 
frequently so steep and yielding as to render 
the water maccessible to cattle, who appear to 
shrink instinctively from the muddy margin. 

+ See Mitchell’s Expedstrons tnto Austraha. 
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The Yarra Yarra, though m itself secon- 
dary in importance to several other rivers 
of Victoria, all of which are, however, very 
inferior to the noble stream whose course 
through this province we have just exa- 
mined, nevertheless claims attention, since 
on its banks stands the fair city of Mel- 
bourne. The Yarra Yarra mses in a gully 
between the Snowy mountains and one of 
the Goulburn mountains, about 100 mules 
east-north-east, as the crow flies, from Port 
Philhp, m 37° 46’ S. lat., 146° 17’ 30” E 
long. The originating spring is so small 
that 1t could run through a four-imch pipe; 
it 1s, however, soon fed by branch streams, 
some of considerable magnitude, from the 
adjacent gulhes. There are several water- 
falls at the head of the stream, one nsing 
some hundred feet above the bed of the 
nver. The country 1s of trap-rock forma- 
tion; freestone and slate are to be found 
In various places the scenery (as descmbed 
by Mr Hoddle, who explored it un 1844) 1s 
extremely picturesque. Towards the source of 
the Yarra Yarra, the surface was boggy, and 
the scrub so close that the explorers could 
only cut thew way through it at the rate of 
half a mile aday. Farther down, the soil 
was good, but very heavily tambered, many of 
the white gum-trees measuring fifty feet in 
circumference, and 150 feet m height, the 
tree-ferns were more than twenty feet gh , 
and the sassafras and myrtle grew luxu- 
niantly The “ greenest of trees” occasionally 
varied the scene; box, stringy bark, some- 
times iron bark, black and silver wattle, 
and honeysuckle, studded portions of the 
country. One very pretty shrub abounded , 1t 
had smooth leaves, and produced, in bunches, 
a seed resembling black pepper im appear- 
ance and taste. Two other trees were also 
noticed, the frmt of which mght be muis- 
taken for the coffee-berry and plum. No 
aborigines were met with in the course of 
the expedition, which occupied nearly four 
months This river cisembogues in Hob- 
son’s bay, the northern extremity of Port 
Philhp, it 1s navigable up to Melbourne 
for steam-boats and other vessels of light 
draught, by a tortuous course of seven 
miles. The bar at its mouth has nme feet 
water at high tide At the distance of 
four miles from Melborrne m a direct hne, 
although perhaps three times that distance 
by the wmdings of the nver, the Yarra Yarra 
receives, as a tnibutary from the northward, 
the Merrz creek, at four or five miles far- 
ther, it receives the Darebin creek; and 
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at six beyond the latter stream, the River 
Plenty. These are all mountaim torrents, 
rismg in Mount Macedon range There 1s 
much good land on their banks, although mm 
general pretty heavily wooded and thickly 
covered with rocks, which are all evidently 
of volcamec orngin, and have been carned 
down by the torrents from the extinct vol- 
canoes of that part of the terntory. The 
soil is a mch black mould, well adapted 
for the growth of the vine and other de- 
scriptions of European fruit-trees There 
are many small farms, in this part of the 
country, in a hnghly creditable state of cul- 
tivation; and the situation of some of the 
villas, both on the main niver and on its 
tributary streams or crecks, 1s romantic and 
beautiful in the highest degree * 

A very interesting account of the Jowcr 
course of this river 1s given i an official 
document written by his Honour C. J La- 
trobe, the Superintendent of Port Phillip. 
The source of the river had not then been 
ascertained, although the Supermtendent 
rightly surmised that it would be found 
“among the offsets of the Snowy Alps to 
the eastward.” Up to the furthest poimt to 
which 1t had then been surveyed it presents 
pretty much the uniform character of a con- 
stantly flowing stream, from a cham-and-a- 
half to two chains in breadth, and eight or 
ten feet m depth, sunk in ordinary seasons 
beneath abrupt and wooded banks As it 
approaches the vicinity of Melbourne and its 
estuary, it 1s traversed by dykes of trap or 
ironstone, the most elevited and stmking of 
which occurs at the heid of the basin at 
Melbourne. At this pomt, in ordinary 
times of the tide, the fresh water mingles 
with that of the bay, which, followmg the 
lower bends of the river, 1s nine miles dis- 
tant. In dry seasons, before the dam was 
built, the high tide would frequently pass 
this natural barrier, and flow strongly up the 
channel, its influence being felt for hours to 
the distance of perhaps a mile above the 
town 

Below the point where the mver Plenty enters 
the Yarra Yarra, the high banks of the latter 
are found to border occasional flats, or low 
undulating tracts of various extent, composed 
of very rich alluvial soil; im the other por- 
tions of its course from the above point, the 
river will be seen to be confined within its 
deep bed at the foot of steep sandstone hills, 
or somewhat elevated flats of honeycomb 
land, sprinkled with trap boulders The valley 

* Lang’s Phillip’s Land 
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of the Yarra Yarra, properly so called, may 
be said to termmate at Melbourne. At this 
point the bluff land retires on either hand 
and gives place to a wide tract of country, 
composed partly of low marsh, but very 
shghtly raised above the level of the high 
tides, and partly of low undulatmg sandy 
rises, through which the Yarra Yarra and Salt- 
Water river take their course to their junc- 
taon with the ocean. From the whole of this 
level the sea has doubtless retired, leaving 
the original coast line exceedingly well de- 
fined in the steep scarped banks which bound 
the low land for many mules. 

The Yarra Yarra 1s subject to occasional 
heavy floods, which have occurred at every 
season of the year, in the height of summer 
and the depth of winter, as well as in the 
spring. That of 1844 was a very serious one 
The river had been swollen by the usual 
equinoctial rams above its ordinary height, 
for some days previous to the mght of the 
2nd October, but 1t then rose for a few 
hours with a rapidity so unexpected, and 
with such short warning, that even after the 
flood had gained the opening below the hulls, 
and consequently found room for its exten- 
sion, the water rose so high, and poured 
down towards the bay with great rapidity, 
and in such a volume, that it was with diffi- 
culty that the people inhabitmg the mver 
banks a mile below the basin could be with- 
drawn from danger. Up the river, above 
and below Heidelberg (a village about seven 
miles from Melbourne), where there are many 
rich alluvial flats, the stream appears to have 
overflowed its high banks and covered the 
low cultivated ground on every side to the 
depth of ten, fifteen, or even twenty feet 
In parts where 1t was shut in by the hills 
on either side, it flowed on with great 
velocity with a mean height of thirty feet 
ana upwards above the ordinary level; and 
reaching the more open country in the 
vicinity of and below the town rose in the 
bed of the mver to seven or eight feet 
above the usual level, and in the course of 
a few hours covered the whole of the lower 
ground to the fvot of the bluffs in every 
direction to a mean depth of two or three 
feet A simultaneous mse im the tides, 
caused mainly by the strong southerly gales, 
converted the whole of the lower country, 
from Melbourne to the Salt-Water River, mto 
a wide lake. 

The Marriburnong, or Salt-Water River, 
has its sources in the mountains south of 
Mount Macedon; it 1s fed by Deep creek 
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and others, and joins the Yarra Yarra four 
mules above its embouche in Hobson’s Bay. 

Barwon river, on whose northern bank 
the town of Geelong 1s built, mses in the 
high barren ranges near Cape Otway ; waters, 
m its circuitous course of upwards of 100 
miles, a splendid tract of country, and emp- 
ties itself into the ocean by Lake Conewarre, 
a few miles to the westward of the entrance 
of Port Phihp. The mouth of the Barwon 
is Only navigable for boats entermg im very 
fine weather. The Barwon, near the foot of 
some low hills called by the natives Barabool, 
falls some height over a rocky shelf, forming 
a pretty waterfall, and at a httle distance 
may be found meandering silently between 
grassy flats. A few mies to the south-east 
of Barabool hills the mver communicates 
with a large lagoon; “after which,” says 
Captain Stokes, ‘“‘I was informed there was 
only a depth of three feet, and a width of 
one-eighth of a mle. The Barwon 1s there- 
fore not available for water carriage to the 
town of Geelong, even if 1ts entrance were 
better protected ” 

Moorabool Rwer mses in the Boninyong or 
Brisbane range, and joms the Barwon at 
Geelong. There is much good land on the 
Moorabool, both towards its source and to- 
wards 1ts mouth. The declivities of the valley 
of this river, as also the smgular sloping tree- 
less sides of the Barabool hills, are described 
as appearing to have just emerged from the 
sea, which had, as it were, scooped out their 
hollows and smoothed their sides.’’* 

Native creek also joms the Barwon from 
the northward, with which another more 1m- 
portant junction is soon after made on the 
same bank by the Rewer Lewgh. This stream 
rises to the north of Mount Boninyong, and 
divides the county of Grant from the Port- 
land Bay district. 

Glenelg River issues from a gorge on the 
western slope of the northern Grampians, 
and pursues a due westerly course for about 
fifty miles, to within twenty-five miles of the 
western hmit of the province. It then takes 
a southerly bend, entermg the territory of 
South Australa a few miles from the ocean, 
but, quickly recrossing the boundary hme, 
disembogues a mile or two to the eastward 
of it m the deepest part of Discovery bay, 
38° 2’ 58” S. lat., 141° 2’ 9” E. long. Mr. 
Tyers states that the mouth of the Glenelg 
cannot be made available as a harbour; for 
independently of the heavy breakers on the 
bar, the accumulation of sand 1s sometimes 

* Discoverves tn Austraha, by Captain Stokes, R.N. 
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so great between the eastern and western 
shores of the entrance as completely to sepa- 
rate the mver from the sea, and moreover 
the basm, through which it flows imme- 
diately before its entrance mto the ocean, 
has a depth of not more than two or three 
feet water. Beyond the basim the river ap- 
pears to be of considerable depth, but the 
banks are chiefly hmestone cliffs, for the 
most part about 100 or 200 feet high, and 
steep; the water 1s brackish for several 
miles, and the land indifferent, bemg a mere 
sand, covered with thick scrub, vines, and 
forest.* Higher up on the Glenelg, the 
country 1s of a very different description. 
Sir Thomas Mitchell, who came upon this 
river at an earlier portion of its course, 
speaks in the highest terms of the “ beauty 
and substantial value” of the adjacent coun- 
try. “It seems,” he says, “that the land 
was everywhere alike good, alike beautiful , 
all parts were verdant, whether on the finely 
varied hills, or m the equally romantic vales, 
which seemed to open m endless succession 
on both banks of the mver.” In 37° 30'S. 
lat the Glenelg receives the Wando, a tribu- 
tary from the eastward; farther south, in 
about 37° 40' S. lat., 1t 1s jomed by the 
Wannon. ‘This latter stream mses on the 
eastern slope of the Grampians, then wind- 
wg round the southern extremity of the 
mountain range, strikes off towards the fine 
country on the westward, and after receiving 
several tributanes from the southern and 
western Grampians, 1s jomed by the Grange 
Burn, forty miles to the westward and at 
length, about twenty miles farther west, falls 
into the Glenelg some forty miles inland from 
the mouth of the latter mver. Between the 
junction of the Wannon and the sea, two small 
streams, named the Crawford and the Stokes, 
flow into the Glenelg from the eastward 

Leaving the Glenelg, we may in noticing 
the chief streams of Victona (not already 
mentioned), which have therr embouche m 
the ocean, trace also the leading features of 
the coast-line proceeding 1m an easterly durec- 
tion to Cape Howe. 

Discovery Bay 1s a long open indentation 
of the coast, and affords no shelter to ship- 
ping beyond that of a mere roadstead. 
Cape Bridgewater, its eastern extremity, 
1s a hummocky chffy-faced pomt of land, 
separated from the mam by a low neck 


* Report of an Expedition to ascertain the positron 
of the 141st degree of east longitude, Se By C J 

yers, surveyor. Colonial Government paper. Syd- 
ney 1841. 
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Four miles to the north of this poimt are | 
some caves from forty to fifty feet high, and | 
of the same depth, the cealings were encrusted 
with stalactites, and the entrances overlooked 
some pretty fresh-watcr lakes, three miles im | 
extent, separated from the sea by a narrow | 
chain of sand hills Cape Nelson, the | 
southernmost point of the promontory, which | 
shelters Portland bay on the eastward, 1s in 
38° 24’ 15” S lat, and 141° 34’ 15” E. long. | 
Portland Bay extends twenty-six mules 
from east to west, and ten from north to 
south. The most northern portion of its 
shore 1s comparatively low, but the western 
portion consists of bold chffs msmg to the 
height of 180 feet. There 1s excellent hold- 
ing ground (mud with a coating of sand) in 
from four to seven fathoms, towards the 
western shore, where the anchorage 1s com- 
pletely sheltered from the south-westerly 
winds, but exposed however to those from 
the south-east, which prevail during the 
summer months. Two small rocky islets, 
called Lawrence Isles, lhe off the poimt form- 
ing the south side of the bay, and a much 
larger one named Lady Julra Percy’s Isle 
(known among the whalers as Julian Island) 
lies off its eastern shore 
The rivers which fall mto Portland bay 
are —the Surry, which disembogues im 
38° 15’ 43” S. lat , and about 141° 56” E 
long ; the /itzroy, a more important stream, 
with much good land on its banks, and the 
Shaw and Eumerella, which umte 1mme- 
diately above their junction with the ocean 
The channels of both these streams are 
merged, for a time, in extensive swamps 
Moyn River next falls into the sca at Port 
Farry, a small and not very secure harbour 
(38° 22’ S lat., 142° 16° E long), chefly 
valued as a whaling station. The entrance 
1s open, and affords but insufficient shelter 
for the anchorage, during the winter, how- 
ever, which is the calving season of the 
whales, the prevailmg winds come off the 
land The town of Belfast is built on the 
shore of this bay, at the mouth of the Moyn. 
Lady or Merri Bay, about twenty miles 
east of Port Fairy, 1s mentioned by Dr. Lang 
as a small but superior harbour, but other 
writers appear to consider 1t merely an open 
roadstead It receives the Merri and Hop- 
kins rwers; the former of these 1s a small 
and umimportant stream; the latter rises 
near Mount Cole, in a range sometimes 
called by the same name as the river, on 
the south-western face of the Australian 
Pyrenees, thence 1t pursues a southerlv 
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course of at least nmmety mules, and falls 
into the sea at the town of Warnambool 
Both banks of the Hopkms* are occupied 
by squatters the whole way down, the coun- 
try being of excellent quality. The land, 
towards the upper part of its course, 1s 
best adapted for pastoral, and that on the 
lower portion, for agricultural pursuits. The 
Hopkins receives several tributaries. About 
ten miles from the coast, Taylor’s River, or 
| the Caranbalac, falls mto 1t over a precipice 
_of forty feet. 

The coast line between Lady or Mern bay 
and Moonlight head 1s little known, and its 
weather-beaten shores are deemed danger- 
ous and impracticable. On the latter point 
the erection of a hght-house 1s in contem- 
plation, as also on Cape Otway, the southern 
extremity of the curved coast-hne extend- 
ing between the mouths of the Hopkims and 
the Barwon, which are 100 miles apart, or 
150, following the coast-lne. Mr. Smythe, 
who surveyed the shore for a distance of 
about seventy miles, namely, from fifteen 
miles west of Cape Otway, and fifty-five 

mules east of that cape, describes it as bold, 

—skirted by perpendicular cliffs of 500 
to 1000 feet elevation above the sea, and 
having numerous bays, which afford excel- 
| lent anchorage, and are well protected from 
all but due easterly winds. 

King’s Island, thirty-four miles from Cape 
Otway, forms the southern side of the western 
entrance to Bass Strait. The Harbenger 
reef runs about four or five mules off the 
northern extremity of the island; and the 
channel between that reef and Cape Otway 
is twenty-nine miles wide, with soundings 
of fine white sand It is, therefore, a per- 
fectly safe ship-channel; I beat through it 
in a large vessel during the night. There 
are soundings along the whole south coast 
of Australia, at a considerable distance from 


* The desire of offering a tribute of esteem to an 
old brother officer, appears in this instance to have 
completely triumphed over the love of appropriate 
names and sweet sounds, usually manifested by S.r 
Thomas Mitchell in the numerous instances in which 
the task has devolved upon him of finding designa- 
tions for hill and valley, mountain and stream. 
Judging from+his general rule, we may fairly infer 
that could he have ascertained the native name, he 
would have gladly retained it, and saved this fine 
stream from a oes which, but for the associa- 
tions connected with it, would most assuredly sound 
in the ears of Sir Thomas himself common-place and 
distasteful in the extreme 

+ Port Phillip is now visited by vessels from India, 
China, and other places, where instructions for the 
guidance of mariners may not be readily obtainable 
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the land, and the current sets to the south- 
ward. 

Port Phillip was discovered by Lieutenant 
Murray, R.N., when commanding the Lady 
Nelson, New South Wales colomal brig, in 
January, 1802, and was shortly after visited 
and surveyed by Captain Fhnders, in his 
Majesty's ship Investigator. The entrance 
is scarcely two miles in width, but within, 
the port expands into a capacious haven. 
The heads are forty miles from the inner- 
most anchorage, off Melbourne, situated at 
the north side of the bay, which has a 
breadth varymg from twenty to sixty miles, 
and includes an area of not less than 875 
square mules of water, capable of hold- 
ing in perfect safety the largest fleet of ships 
that ever went to sea. The entrance is 
narrowed by rocks lying off Point Nepean 
(an 38° 18’ 8S. lat, 144° 30’ 80” E long), 
and by shoals on the opposite headland. 
It 1s, however, deep enough to admit 
vessels of any size at low water, and may 
be safely entered at flood tide, which mses 
six feet. Masters unacquainted with the 
harbour, should not attempt to enter at 
might or at ebb tide. There are nume- 
rous sand-banks about the middle of the 
harbour, which break the force of the sea , 
when the wind is from the south, and afford 
a smooth anchorage near Melbourne; the 
eastern passage to which, along the bay, 1s 
the deepest and safest. On the western 
side of Port Phillip, a branch or arm ex- 
tends mto the land in a west-south-west 
direction for about fifteen miles, and has an 
entrance of about six miles wide; it 1s called 
Geelong harbour A small basin at its up- 
per end communicates with the larger one 
by a narrow navigable channel. Geelong 
harbour runs nearly east and west, and 
there is secure anchorage at its furthest 
extremity.t 


One vessel from Hong-Kong was recently lost at the 
rather difficult entrance of this 1mmense harbour. 
Commanders of ships having on board this work on 
the British Colonies would expect to find sailing 
directions for entering new havens, I therefore sub- 
join an abstract of the Directions for Entering Port 
Phillip, as lad down by Captain W. Hobson, RN., 
of HMS Rattlesnake, who made a running survey 
of the port. Captain Hobson says that— 

“In approaching Port Philip from the westward, 
the entrance cannot be distinguished until Point 
Nepean bears N.NE; then you open Shortland 
Bluff, and obtain a view of the Estuary But the 
position of the entrance is easily determined by its 
situation with respect to Mount Flinders to the west- 
ward, and Arthur’s Seat to the eastward Mount 
Flinders 1s a smal) flat topped hull at the extremity of 
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The principal features, on entering the 
bay of Port Philhp, are Arthur’s Seat, Sta- 
toon Peak [Youang], and a bluff m the 
north-east, called Dandonong. Youang 1s 
one of a small cluster of lofty peaks, msing 
abruptly out of a low plam on the west side 
of the bay. Arthur’s Seat forms the north 
extremity of a towermng range, dechning 
gradually, on the east shore, to the coast 
at Cape Shanck. 

Of the rivers which fall mto Port Phillip, 
the Yarra Yarra and the Salt Water mver, 
the Barwon and the Moorabool, have been 


the low land; it makes hke an island, and bears 
W iN from Point Nepean Arthur’s Seat is the 
highest land on the coast westward of Western Port, 
from the southward its north-west extremity appears 
precipitous, 1t slopes to the south-east, and its sum- 
mit bears E 4S from Poimt Nepean, which 1s situated 
on the eastern side of the entrance, at the extremity 
of a peninsula, which slopes gradually from the base 
of Arthur’s Seat, at one-sixth of a mle NW by W 
from the Point 1s a low rocky islet, connected with 
the shore by a reef, which dries at low water, even in 
calm weather the sea breaks on it with considerable 
violence Point Lonsdale, on the western side, 18 a 
low point jutting out from a dark rocky cliff, from 
which a reef runs two cables’ length to the eastward, 
and forms the southern extremity of a bay that ter- 
minates at Shortland Bluff to the northward To 
enter Port Phillip a fair wind or a flood tide 1s indis- 
pensable , with a fair wind keep in mid channel be- 
tween Point Nepean and Point Lonsdale, and steer 
in for Shortland Bluff until Point Nepean bears S E 
by S, then shape a course as hereafter directed for 
the channel through which you mean to pass, with a 
beating wind do not approach Point Lonsdale nearer 
than a quarter of a mule, and be careful to avoid a 
sunken rock which hes NW _ by W,, two cables’ 
length from the rocky islet off Pot Nepean The 
soundings across the entrance are very pees 
varying 1n one cast from seven to twenty-four fathoms, 
and again suddenly shoaling to five or six On the 
edge of the reef of Point Lonsdale 1s a depth of five 
fathoms close to the rocks, and the same depth on 
the southern edge of the reef that extends from Point 
Nepean to the rocky islet. The tide in the entrance 
runs with considerable force in the height of the 
springs. From its impetuosity, and the irregularity 
of the bottom, a ripphng 1s created which in rough 
weather would render it very unsafe for an undecked 
vessel to pass through, and presents to a stranger 80 
much the appearance of breakers, that 1t requires 
ood nerve to venture on If the wind should be 
ight, care must be taken to get ito the fair way 
before you come too near the reefs, as the flood tide 
sets across them towards the entrance of the port, 
with great strength. As the entrance 1s only con- 
tracted by projecting points, with a favourable tide or 
a fair wind, you are soon within them, and then if 
you are desirous to anchor, a good berth may be 
found any where between Observatory Pomt and 
Point King, within half a mile of the shore, in seven 
fathoms, clay bottom 
‘‘ When bound through the Western Channel, take 
care to avoid a little shoal called the Pope’s Eye, on 
which there 1s only twelve feet. The following marks 
will place you exactly on it. Swan Point N 1° E 
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described, and the Wernbee and ILuattle river 
alone remain to be noticed. 

Werrvbee River 1s a small fresh-water 
stream, having its origin in the high range 
between Mounts Boninyong and Macedon, 
and its embouche midway between Mel- 
bourne and Geelong In seasons of drought 
(such as the summers of 1845 and 1846), it 
is little more than a succession of deep 
pools, with scarcely a perceptible current , 
but m winter it becomes a large and rapid 
river, and has been known to mse twelve 
feet in a single hour. At an early portion of 


(mag ) Mount Ehza, summit on with north end of 
the flatisland If bound through the Western Chan- 
nel, pass to the westward of Pope’s Eye, by keeping 
Swan Point to the northward of N. + EK, until Short- 
land Bluff bears W 34S, and steer for the entrance 
of the channel which hes between a shoal that com- 
mences two cables’ length to the northward of Swan 
Point and the west bank, to clear the bank off Swan 
Point, keep Point Lonsdale just open with Shortland 
Bluff, nel Swan Point bears N 23 W., the course 
then is NN E, and midchannel will be preserved b 

keeping Point Nepean a finger’s breadth open wit 

Swan Point, the soundings are from four fathoms at 
the centre, to a quarter less three at the sides, from 
which the banks shoal suddenly to five or six feet, 
and in some places dry at low water, when Station 
Peak 1s seen over the north red cliff, bearmg N 72° 
W , you are clear to the northward of the banks, and 
will be in seven fathoms water In approaching from 
the northward, biing Point Nepean open with Swan 
Point before the north red bank bears N 72° W, and 
follow the leading marks ‘This channel has now a 
buoy marking the entrance on the edge of Pope’s 
Eye, two more on the edge of the shoals on either 
hand, and a fourth on the Swan Spit In beating 
through, you must be guided by the eye on the 
eastern side when the shoals show themselves very 
distinctly, and take care not to shut the marks In 
standing to the westward, at all times, 1t 1s advisable 
to keep a person aloft, whence the shoals may gene- 
rally be distinguished The tide runs from two to 
three knots per hour, and follows the direction of the 
channel To pass through the south channel when 
fairly within the port, keep along the south shore, at 
a mile distance, in nine or ten fathoms water, until 
abreast of Point King, from which situation an Eby 
S course, with very shght deviations, will carry you 
through It is impossible to find any leading mark 
for a channel so long, and in some places so narrow, 
that 1s not more lable to perplex a stranger than to 
guide him The only certain measures of navigating 
it, until regularly buoyed, 1s by the eye from aloft, 
and when the weather is too hazy to show the banks 
it 1s not safe to go through The soundings in the 
south channel are very irregular, from sixteen fathoms 
to five, and close to the edge of the banks, from that 
to three, two, and one fathom Although the deepest 
water 1s to be found in this channel, it is not to be 
preferred by vessels drawing less than sixteen feet 
water; the absence of any leading mark, and its great 
length, being a great objection The harbour-master 
in a late government notice, has declared this passage 
to be :mpracticable, from the shifting of the sands. 
The south sand that commences near Point King, 
forms the south side of the channel, its eastern end 
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its course, about two miles from Ballin, the 
Werribee forms a wide deep basin, bounded 
on all sides by basaltic columns; and above 
this basin the stream flows over a basaltic 
pavement of somewhat the same character 
as the famous Giants’ Causeway, 1n Ireland ; 
but the blocks are less regularly formed.* 

Inttle River mses to the north or north- 
west of a low range called the Anaki hills, 
and falls into Port Phillip a few miles to 
the southward of the Wernbee. Near its 
sources there is some good land, but towards 
its mouth are extensive plains of ferrugimous 
sandstone. 

Port Phillip 1s divided from Western Port 
by a low promontory, of which the south- 
western extremity 1s Cape Shanck, a narrow 
projection of calcareous formation, 1mme- 
diately off which hes a rock named, from 
its stmkimg resemblance, Pulpit rock. 

Western Port, discovered by Mr. Bass, in 
1798, and so named by him from its bemg 
the limit of his explorations to the west- 
ward, from Sydney, 1s a fine harbour, situ- 
ated in a wide and deep imlet (38° 15’ S lat , 


bears S W 35, (mag ), from the white cliff, and to the 
eastward of that, deep water extends close to the shore. 

“ The northern side of the channel 1s formed by 
the middle ground, the western end of which bears 
N 3 E (mag ) from Point King, and extends seven 
miles eastward when Station Peak 1s on with Indented 
Head bearing N W. by W. (mag), and White Cliff 
SW by W 3 W., you are clear of the middle ground, 
and may steer to the northward. Symond’s Channel 
may be made available in N or N W winds, when 
unable to fetch through the western channel, but 1s 
not recommended for any but small vessels until it 
is buoyed The Pinnace Channel 1s only suitable for 
small vessels, the deepest water will be found close 
along the edge of the great sand. To pass clear of 
the shoals to the northward, keep Station Peak on 
with the extreme of Indented Head, and do not 
shoal the water under nine fathoms From the edge 
of the bank over the area of Port Phillip, to within a 
mile of the shore, there is deep water every where, 
with the exception of the Prince George Bank off 
Indented Head, and in running and beating towards 
Hobson’s Bay, at the northern extremity of the port, 
there 18 nothing to apprehend Steer in for Pomt 
Gellibrand and pass it at two cables’ length distance, 
taking care in so doing not to shoal the water under 
five fathoms, and to anchor when you bring Point 
Gellibrand to bear 8.S W. in four-and-a-half fathom 
water, smal] vessels may bring it to bear south in 
two fathoms A hght-house is now erected on this 
point, which will at mght direct strangers to the 
anchorage, independent of the hghts of the town and 
numerous shipping If you are bound into Geelong 
harbour from sea, be careful to give a berth of at 
least two miles from Indented Head to avoid the 
Prince George Bank, which extends from it in a 
N E. direction In rounding the shoal on the east 
and north sides do not shoal the water under seven 
fathoms until Point Richard bears W. by S., you 
may then haul up for Point Henry. 
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145° 30’ E. long.), containing two great bays, 
the inner one being a circular basin of about 
eighteen miles across, with an island, called 
French Island, of about twelve miles in 
length and six in breadth, in its centre, 
which thus divides 1t into an eastern and 
a western arm. Another island, called 
Phillip or Grant Island, of about fifteen 
miles in length, stretches across the outer 
bay, almost from pomt to pomt, and effectu- 
ally shelters the harbour, leavmg a wide and 
well-protected ship channel on its western 
side, whilst on the eastern the passage 1s nar- 
row, and fit only for boats and small vessels. 
This harbour} presents one very curious 
feature, namely, a sort of canal or gut m 
the mud flats that front the eastern side of 
Grant Island. Its depth vanes from six 
to seven fathoms; the width 1s half-a-muile. 
The chief, xf not the only danger to be 
guarded agamst in Port Western, appears 
to be a sandbank, lying m the centre of the 
channel, four miles within the entrance. 
Phillip Island consists of an unvaned 
strata of vitrified sandstone and clay. The 


“Do not approach the northern shore nearer than 
one mile, and in passing Point Wilson keep Point 
Henry to the westward of W by S (mag), one 
mile east, or E by S. from Point Henry, there 18 
tolerable good anchorage On the bar at the head of 
ieee | harbour you cannot ensure more than seven 
feet at high water, at a cable’s length within the bar 
there are five fathoms, and the depth may be carned 
close up to the shore; the mse and fall of the tide 
does not exceed four feet 1n any part of the port, and 
more commonly it does not rise beyond two feet six 
inches on the springs’ both the time of high water 
and the extent to which it rises are greatly influenced 
by the wind; the force of the tide through the chan- 
nels leading to the north from the mouth may be 
estimated at from two to three miles per hour, in 
the south channel it runs with less force, and in the 
wide expanse northward of the banks it 18 gamle 

erceptible. When it acquires its greatest strengt 
it is not safe for any open boat to venture out, but 
it 18 easy to conceive the rapidity with which 
it must run to raise the level of 875 square mules 
of water four feet by means of so small an em- 
bouchure ” 

* Phillp’s Land, by Dr Lang. 

+ In proceeding from Port Western to Port Phillip 
very extraordinary soundings were ascertained by 
Captain Stokes, in H M.S. Beagle. About one-third 
of the way across from Grant Island to Cape Schanck, 
seven miles from the latter, the depth was ascertained 
to be seventy fathoms, on a velly bottom The 
same unusual depth was hkewise found by a single 
cast of the lead, three mies south of Cape Wollami, 
with the same kind of gravelly bottom, or a very fine 
kind of shingle. In the latter instance, there were 
on either side thirty-nine and thirty-three fathoms 
fine sand and shells. This depth is the greatest 
within the strait.— (See Voyage of H MS. Beagle, 
by Captain Stokes ) 
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western half of 1ts southern side is formed 
by a hne of chffs, from one to three hun- 
dred feet in height. A remarkable pyra- 
midal rock marks the pomt where they 
terminate, after which a long range of low 
hills, covered with scrub, stretches to Cape 
Wollamz, a helmet-shaped headland, nmsing 
abruptly from the sea to the height of 
480 feet. This cape, situated at the south- 
eastern extremity of Phillip island, 1s a very 
conspicuous object, the rest of the island, 
with httle exception, being covered with 
low hills, thickly clothed with the tea-tree, 
scrub, and vinous plants. On the northern 
side of the island are several small lagoons 
or waterholes, situated a little distance in- 
land, which contain pure water The an- 
chorage from the signal-post to Elhzabeth 
cove affords complete shelter from south 
and south-west gales The soil of French 
wsland 1s of a superior description to that 
of Phillip island, and on its shore 1s found 
freestone resembling the celebrated Portland 
stone, which mses im large perpendicular 
masses. The water near those cliffs 1s of 
sufficient depth for vessels of any size to 
anchor alongside. The upper land has for 
its principal trees, strmgy bark, gum, and 
“she oak” The lowlands are impassably 
covered with mangrove and tea-tree 

The maimland shores of both the mner 
and outer bays are very rugged, and are 
broken in many places by the channels of 
small streams, of which, however, only one, 
Bass River, has received a name ; and m the 
useful and carefully compiled map of Aus- 
traha Fehx, published m 1849, by Mr. Ham, 
there 1s not even this exception 

Leaving Western Port, we follow the coast 
lne in a south-easterly direction, to Cape 
Patterson, a low pomt covered with scattered 
sand hillocks, which marks the commence- 
ment of a deep bight, in the centre of which 
a tongue of land, somewhat similar m shape 
and direction to that constituting the south- 
ern boundary of Port Philip, forms a bay, 
or rather lagoon, called Anderson’s Inlet, of 
about fifteen miles m diameter, into which 
the Tarwon Rwer flows from the north. The 


* A rock called Crocodile rock, in 39° 21' 30’ S 
lat, and 4° 41’ 45” west of Sydney, lies in a line 
midway between the western extremities of Rodondo 
and Curtis islands, nearly nine miles from each It 
is a smooth round-topped granite boulder, just pro- 
truding above the surface, and in fine weather the 
sea runs over it without breaking The depth being 
forty-three fathoms close to it, if the waters of the 
strait were drawn off, the shape of it would be that 
of a column nearly 260 feet high.—Stokes’ Disco- 
veries -n Austraha. 
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wild forest country, through which ths 
stream takes its course, is hemmed in on the 
north, east, and west by the Strzelecki range 
and its branches,—the native namc 1s Tangel, 
and there are said to be large open plas to 
the north-east, abounding with game. 

Cape Liptrap, m 38° 55’ S, lat., 145° 57’ 
EK. long., marks the southern extremity of 
the curve in which Anderson’s inlet 18 situ- 
ated, and the commencement of another 
equally stnking. Cape Liptrap 1s twenty- 
four miles distant from Wilson Promontory, 
and the shore receding between these two 
points, forms a bay nine miles deep 

We now arrive at the majestic headland 
which forms the southern extremity of Aus- 
tralia Wilson Promontory consists of a 
lofty mass of hard granite, twenty miles 
long by six to fourtecn wide, its lofty sum- 
mits rising to a height of 3,000 feet, are 
at most seasons of the year enveloped im a 
cloud of grey mist Sometimes, however, 
the bold outhne of the mountains 1s _ re- 
heved against a clear sky, and their highest 
peaks catch the first rays of the morning 
sun as it nses from the southern ocean ‘The 
promontory 1s connected with the main land 
by a low sandy isthmus, which 1s described 
as bearing the appearance of having only 
recently been left dry. Several clusters of 
small islands, namely, the Glenme, Cleft, 
Rodondo,* and others, he 1mmediately off 
the west and south shore of the promon- 
tory; those known as the Hogan group, are 
situated to the south-east, the largest of 
them (in 39° 13’ 14” S. lat ) 1s about a mile- 
and-a-half m extent Captam Stokes, who 
landed upon it in 1842, when surveying 
Bass Strait, found a number of dogs left 
by sealers, that had become quite wild, and 
some fur seals in a cave on the south-east 
point On the north-east 1s a boat cove 
sheltered by two small islets, and provided 
with fresh water. 

Cape Wellington, the eastern projection of 
Wilson Promontory, forms the north point 
of a wide and spacious bay, called by Cap- 
tain Stokes, Waterloo Bay,+ from H.M 8. 
Beagle having anchored there on the anni- 


+ The following extract, quoted by Dr Lang, from 
the Port Phillip Patriot (the date of which the 
doctor does not state), evidently refers to the inlet 
described above, on the authority of Captain Stokes, 
as Waterloo bay. “ Lady’s bay is a small securely- 
sheltered cove, with a depth, in many places, of from 
seven to eight fathoms water, on the eastern side of 
Wilson promontory, about four or five miles from 
its extremity. It was named by Captain Wishart, 
who discovered it, after his vessel, the Lady of the 
Lake. Lady’s bay 1s so free from dangers that the 
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versary of that victory. There is no good 
anchorage between it and the south end of 
the promontory, from which it 1s four miles 
distant. The depth m the centre of Water- 
loo bay is twelve fathoms, muddy bottom. 
At its head hes the low valley three mules 
im length, which stretches across the pro- 
montory and forms a very conspicuous break 
in the high land. On the northern side of 
it, the lofty and wooded crest of Mount 
Wilson rises abruptly. On the southern 1s 
a ridge strewn over with immense boulders 
of granite. A mvulet winding amid the 
valley below, falls mto the sea at the north 
end of a sand beach, formmg the head of 
Waterloo bay. 

Refuge Cove, to the north of Waterloo 
bay, 1s so named from being the only place 
a vessel can find shelter mm from the east- 
ward, on this side of the promontory. This 
small cove, which 1s only a cable wide at 
its entrance, may be recognised by Kersop 
Peak, which mses over the south part, and 
from its lying between Cape Wellington and 
Horn Pott, and also from its bemg the 
first sandy beach that opens north of the 
former. The scenery of Refuge Cove 18 
said to resemble that of Tierra del Fuego; 
and Captam Stokes states, that the smooth 
quiet sand beaches, the dense forests reach- 
ing to the water’s edge, the mist-capped hulls, 
and the gusts that swept down the valleys 
and roared through the rigging, forcibly re- 
called to his recollection that land of storms. 

On the north side of Refuge Cove 1s the 
Sealers’ Cove of the old charts, a small deep 
bay, open to the east. The trees on the 
south-west side are large, measurmg eight 
feet in diameter, affording shade and mois- 
ture to tree-ferns, and an undergrowth of 
various kinds, and supporting on their 
branches a profusion of creepers which, inter- 
lang, form a canopy resembling lattice- 
work. 

Corner Inlet, an extensive basin, situated in 
the deep angle between Wilson promontory 
and the main land, has a bar extendimg off 
it six miles from the entrance, on which 
there 1s water for vessels drawing from six- 
teen to eighteen feet. Captam Stokes speaks 
of it as a “great useless sheet of water, only 
mariner, in entering, might touch the rocks with 
his vessel’s broadside, and still float in six fathoms 
water. The shores are rocky, exceedingly steep, and 
covered with dense impenetrable sera; the rocks 
are principally of te. Good water is to be ob- 
tained in this locality. The bay, too, has the usual 


character of unfrequented harbours on this coast, 
abounding with fish.” 
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navigable a mile or two within the entrance, 
and that chiefly on the northern side, the 
rest being occupied by mud flats.” <A very 
different opinion was however expressed cun- 
cerning this inlet by its discoverer, Captain 
Lewis, the harbour-master of Port Phillp, 
who states that he “ never entered a finer 
harbour,” and adds that on entering it, keep- 
ing the promontory close on board, there 
were not less than three fathoms between 
the reefs: no bottom was found at twenty 
fathoms, nor for a considerable distance up 
the harbour. A group of islets named from 
their utility Dzrectcon Isles, he a few miles 
outside the bar. Close to the promontory, 
and about seven miles from the entrance of 
Corner inlet, 1s a small islet called Rabdiit 
Island, from the numbers of these animals 
found there, the progeny of a par turned 
loose by a sealer about ten years ago. Over 
the north shore of Corner inlet 1s a woody 
e, the summit of which, Mount Fatigue, 
is 2,110 feet Ingh. A small stream called 
Franklin Rier falls mto Corner inlet from 
the north, and thence to Port Albert the 
coast 1s intersected by numerous creeks. 

Port Albert 1s situated about fifteen miles 
to the eastward of Corner inlet, in 88° 44’ S. 
lat., and 146° 41’ E. long. It 1s a valuable 
harbour, available for vessels of 200 tons. 
The entrance 1s said to be rather intricate 
and circuitous, but not dangerous to those 
at all acquainted with the channel. “It has 
this special advantage,”’ says Dr. Lang, “ that 
when it would be unsafe—as I suspect it 
would in a violent south-easterly gale—to 
attempt the channel, there 1s shelter for 
vessels close at hand, between Rabbit island 
and the maimland of Wilson promontory.” 

Albert Rewer and Tarra River fall imto 
this port. Both these streams originate in 
thickly timbered ranges, about twenty miles 
inland. On the banks of the latter mver 
the msing town of Alberton, the embryo 
capital of Gipps’ Land, 1s built. Several 
islands, of various forms and sizes, he off 
Port Albert. 

Vessels bound to Alberton usually pass 
through Shallow Inlet; but the water being 
so shallow as to break across the entrance, 
if there 1s any swell, 1t is considered more 
prudent to enter by Corner imlet, and take 
the second opening on the nght within the 
entrance. 

Tracing the coast line from Alberton, first 
in a south-east and then in a north-east 
direction, we find 1t presenting few remark- 
able features. Occasionally it is broken by 
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streams descending from the south-eastern 
flanks of the Snowy mountains, of which 
Merriman’s Creek is one of the largest; but 
there is httle to deserve especial notice until 
we arrive at a series of lakes or lagoons, 
connected with each other, and running 
parallel to the ocean, with which they com- 
municate by a narrow and unfortunately, 
not navigable channel. The largest and 
most westerly of these, Lake Wellington, con- 
tains fresh water, and is about twenty miles 
long, by about ten broad. It 1s joined to 
Lake King by a central and narrow lake, 
assuming towards Lake Wellington the cha- 
racter of a river. Lake Reeve, situated be- 
tween the central lake and the sea, has a 
length of about eighty miles, opening into 
Lake King at its eastern extremity. The 
depth of water m mud-channel 1s twenty 
feet, and in some places this depth 1s maimn- 
tained right across from land to land, but 
im others there are shallows and banks on 
either side. Into these lakes various rivers, 
all of which take their mse m the south- 
eastern face of the Snowy mountains, or 
rather on the eastern side of the dividing 
range, disembogue,— Latrobe River and the 
Dunlop or Avon falling mto Lake Welling- | 
ton, Providence Ponds into the central lake, 
and the M‘Arthur or Mitchell, the Riley, 
and the Tambo mto Lake King According 
to Dr. Lang, the Latrobe 1s navigable for 
thirty miles from its embouche, the M‘Ar- 
thur for twenty, and the Tambo for ten; 
but they have each a bar, carrying seven 
feet water, at ther mouths. The Latrobe 
is much the largest of the three, and forms 
the general receptacle of the streams that 
rise on the eastern side of the dividing 
range for nearly a hundred miles, as well 
as of those that mse on the northern side 
of the coast range. Its principal tributaries, 
among which are the M‘Alster and the 
Barney, ongimate in lofty mountains, of 
which the highest peaks are covered with 
perpetual snow ; and therefore, they are not 
mere torrents, but perennial streams * 

After leavmg Lake King, the coast-line 
becomes exceedingly monotonous, and con- 
timues so durmg the long tract extending 
towards Cape Howe, called the Nznety-mile 
beach, which has, I beheve, not yet been 
surveyed. 

To the eastward of Lake King is Lake 
Tyers, an intenor lagoon, twenty miles from 
which the coast 1s broken by the im- 
petuous torrent carned to the ocean by 

* Philip's Land, by Dr. Lang. 
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the Margalong or Snowy River. This stream 
rises in the Austrahan Alps, traverses the 
western portion of Monaroo plains, then 
pursuing a southerly course, dashes along 
its rocky channel from precipice to preci- 
pice, forming in its rapid descent many 
splendid waterfalls. 

Jenoa River falls into the ocean at an 
inlet, a few miles west of Cape Howe. 

Gabo Island, on which it 1s proposed to 
erect a hghthouse, is situated about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the sandy spit of Cape 
Howe. This isle is a mile and-a-half long, 
by three-quarters of a mie m breadth; it 
has a basis of solid rock, with some grassy 
land, and springs of fresh water. The high- 
est part 1s 158 feet above the level of the 
sea. On the north-west of the island 1s a 
bay named Santa Barbara, where vessels not 
exceeding 100 tons may find shelter from 
south-east and south-west gales Tenders 
have been issued by government for the 
construction of a hght, as recommended by 
Mr. Tyers, which would be very advantage- 
ous to the coasting trade, and to all vessels 
navigating the south-east coast of Australia. 


We have now traced all the nvers of any 
importance which fall ito the ocean, as we 
had previously done those which through 
different channels unite their waters with 
the Murray or Hume; a few streams, how- 
ever, still remam unnoticed which flow in- 
land, and pour their waters mto intenor 
lagoons, or (like some of the streams in the 
older province) spread themselves over ex- 
tensive marshes. 

Of these the most remarkable 1s Wimmera 
Raver, which origimates near Mount Cole, mn 
the Pyrenees, thence pursuing a shallow and 
tortuous course for about 200 miles, through 
a region of sand and heath, succeeded by 
jungle and mallee (eucalyptus dumosa) scrub, 
intermingled occasionally with open plains 
and tolerable pasturage, 1t disembogues 1n 
Lake Hindmarsh. (See Lake Hindmarsh, 
p 596) 

The leading characteristic of the Win- 
mera 1s its long and beautiful reaches, which 
extend towards the north and west, and are 
so numerous that Mnatchell, after fording 
the main channel in 36° 46’ 30” S lat, 
142° 39’ 25” E. long., crossed no less than 
five, within the distance of a mle-and-a-half. 

Avoca Rover, hke the Wimmera, rises near 
Mount Cole, divides the Western Port from 
the Wimmera distnct, and disembogues m 
Lake Bael Bael. (See Lake Bael Bael, p. 596.) 
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A small stream named Avon River flows 
between the Wimmera and Avoca, and falls 
into Lake Banynong. Woady Yaloah River 
flows 1n a different direction to those just men- 
tioned. It takes 1ts rise near Lake Barram- 
beet, thence running a southerly course, it 
receives numerous tributaries, and falls mto 


Lake Corangymuite. 


Laxrs.—The numerous inland lakes of 
this province are among the most remark- 
able of its physical features. The waters of 
many of them are quite salt, much more so 
indeed than the waters of the ocean; and 
in summer, when the extensive evaporation 
that always takes place at that season leaves 
a large extent of the surface usually covered 
with water, and sometimes the whole bed of 
the lake quite dry, the salt 1s found in large 
crystals to the depth of three or four inches, 
and sometimes even of six, withm the usual 
water-mark. It 1s of excellent quality, and 
is used for all domestic purposes by the 
squatters in this part of the territory, re- 
quiring only to be pounded when used for 
the table (See Geology of Victoria ) 

Lake Corangymite, (so called from the 
native word, corang or coraing, signifying 
bitter,) the largest, 1s mtuated im the Port- 
land Bay district, between the counties of 
Hampden, Grenville, Heytesbury, and Pol- 
warth It hes about fifty miles due west of 
the town of Geelong. When first disco- 
vered, 1t was supposed, from its vast size, to 
be an arm of the sea, but was proved by 
Dr. Thomson to be a lake, apparently 
exceeding nimety miles mm circumference 
Its waters are perfectly salt, and towards the 
southward become very shallow. To the 
north the lake deepens to a degree which 
has not been ascertamed. Lake Corangymite 
consists properly of two lakes, the smaller of 
which (called Gnarpurt) 1s situated at the 
north-western extremity of the larger—ais 
of a circular shape, and does not appear 
to exceed eight or nme miles m circum- 
ference. The large lake is of a very irregular 
and serpentine form ; and although the banks 
are generally rather bare of wood, 1t forms 
an attractive object m many fine views. 
This vast basi 1s supphed by numerous 
fresh-water streams, most of which, how- 
ever, are in summer merely chains of ponds, 
their channels being, occasionally, quite dry. 
The Woady Yaloah enters the lake at its 
north-eastern extremity ; the Perrmg Yaloah 
at its southern. These streams have been 
known to nse, mm a single mghbt, with such 
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rapidity, as to sweep away bullocks, drays, 
and even men, encamped incautiously on 
their banks.* There are many small lakes in 
the vicamty of Lake Corangymite, most of 
them contaming salt water. Lake Colac, 
however, 18 among the exceptions, being 
a beautiful sheet of fresh water, measuring 
from seven to eight miles in length, by from 
two to three in breadth. Lake Poorumbeet 
is another fresh-water lake, in form nearly 
circular, and measurmg about four mules 
in circumference. The banks are precipitous, 
except at two or three pomts, where they 
sink to the level of the adjacent country. 
The lake 1s much frequented by water-fowl. 
The water, which 1s of excellent quahty, 
and of unknown depth, is supplied by springs 
underground. It has an outlet to the south- 
ward, where the water that escapes forms 
first a marsh, and afterwards a small creek 
or stream. Lakes Colac and Poorumbeet he 
near the southern extremity of lake Coran- 
gymite, the former to the eastward, the 
latter to the westward. 

Lakes Barrambeet and Boloke, or Bolac, 
are small fresh-water lakes, situated in the 
Portland Bay district. Lake Bolac 1s some 
three miles m length, by about the same 
breadth. At one pomt the water 1s salt, 
but elsewhere quite fresh. It 1s chiefly 
supplied by Fiery Creek, a small stream 
from the Pyrenees. 

Modewarre Lake {fourteen mules to the 
south-west of Geelong) 1s of a circular form, 
very shallow, and about six miles in circum- 
ference. The banks are formed into regular 
terraces all round, as if the water had once 
stood at a much higher level than 1t usually 
does now. In the contmued drought of 
1845 and 1846, the basin was quite dry, 
which it had not been previously during the 
recollection of the settlers Its character and 
origin appear to be similar to the nume- 
rous circular lakes discovered by Mitchell, 
about 150 miles to the westward, named by 
him Greenhill Lake, Mitre Lake, &c 

Lake Hindmarsh, in the Wimmera district, 
is a fresh-water lake, estimated at about 
thirty miles in circumference. It 1s entirely 
supphed by the Wimmera river, which enters 
it from the south, and has an outlet on the 
north, whence it pursues its course through 
a barren and uninhabited region, to a second 
lake, from which it emerges as from Lake 
Hindmarsh, and 1s finally lost in a third 

Lake Bael Bael, situated between the Wim- 
mera district and the Western Port district, 

* Lang’s Philip's Land. 
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receives one branch of the Avoca river, the | 


second pursues a northerly course, till again 
dividing, one channel terminates in a smaller 
lake; the other proceeds mm a north-easterly 
direction, until 1t 1s also lost in an extensive 
lagoon 

Lake Banynong (m the Wimmera district) 
receives the Avon river. 

Lake Boga—one of the numerous lakes 
bordering the upper course of, the Loddon, 
near its junction with the Murtay or Hume, 
18s about twelve miles round, fresh, and pro- 
bably of considerable depth. A low neck of 
firm ground separates it from a smaller lake, 
(about three miles in circumference) which 
1s surrounded with reeds and bulrushes, and 
covered with black swans, ducks, and other 
water fowl. 

Lake Omeo, situated in the Australian 
Alps, between the Mitta Mitta and Living- 
stone rivers, 18 an extensive basin, marked 
in Mr. Ham’s recent map (1849) by the em- 
phatic monosyllable, “dry.” Count Strze- 
lecki, m 1840, describes 1t as possessing only 
the shape of a lake, with scanty water, and 
rich pasturage. It bears a stmking analogy 
to Lake Bathurst and Lake George, being, 
hke them, destitute of springs and feeders, 
above the level of the adjacent rivers, and 
assimilating, in shape, rather to a drained 
reservoir, than to the natural basin of a 
lake 

Divistons —The larger and more south- 
erly portion of Victoria has been lately 
marked out into counties. The three first 
established were, the counties of Bourke 


* The boundaries stated by Mr Wells, in his 4us- 
trahan Gazetteer (1848), of the three first established 
counties, and of the five squatting districts above 
mentioned, are — 

Bourke County (Melbourne) sixty-five miles long, 
sixty broad, area about 2,500,000 acres, bounded on 
the south-west and west by the Werribbee, from its 
mouth to its source in the great dividing range, on 
the north by the Sie dividing range, from the 
source of the Werribbee to that of the Plenty river, 
on the east by Plenty river, from its source to its con- 
fluence with the Yarra Yarra river, thence upward by 
that river to the confluence of the Dee ae thence 
by Deep creek upward to the point where the main 
stream commences to run 1n a north-west direction, 
thence by a line southerly from the aforesaid bend to 
the Dandenong creek , thence downward to the shore 
of the Port Phillip bay, and on the south by the 
shores of Port Philip bay to the mouth of the 
Werribbee aforesaid 

“ Grant County (Geelong), fifty-eight miles long, 
north to south; forty-two miles broad, east to west, 
area 1,000,000 acres, bounded on the east by the 
western boundary of Bourke County, on the north 
by the dividing range, extending from Mount Black- 
wood to Mount Buninyong, on the west by Wilham- 
son’s creek, to its confluence with the Yarrowee river, 
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(containmg the city of Melbourne), Grant 
(the town of Geelong), and Normanby (the 
town of Portland); to these have been added 
those of Follet, Dundas, Vilhers, Ripon, 
Hampden, Heytesbury, Talbot, Grenville, 
Polworth, Dalhousie, Rodney, Anglesey, 
Evelyn, Mornmgton, Douro, Haddington, | 
Bruce, Abinger, Combermere, and Howe. 

The designations of Port Phihp or Aus- 
tralia Felix are frequently apphed to the 
whole province, although the region on 
which the latter term was ongimally be- 
stowed extends only between the Glenelg 
and Campaspé nivers. The north-eastern 
portion of Victoria is usually termed Murray 
district, the north-western, Wimmera dis- 
rict; the south-eastern, Grpps’ Land; the 
south-western, Portland Bay district, and 
the central, Western Port district, but the 
exact limits of these temporary divisions 
are very vaguely defined, and can be but 
of httle interest to the general reader.* The 
capital of a newly colonized region 1s ne- 
cessarily the first object of mterest; we 
therefore proceed at once to examine the 
condition of Melbourne. 


Melbourne, the adjacent country, and the 
Western Port District generally.—The better 
to understand the actual position of this 
embryo capital of an embryo province, and 
to appreciate the incontrovertible evidence 
which it affords of the enterpnsing spint 
of our Anglo-Austrahan brethren, we must 
look back upon its condition twelve years 


ago. 

thence to its confluence with the Barwon river, and 
by that river to 1ts source, and by a line south to the 
sea coast and the waters of Port Phillip bay 

“ Normanby County (Portland), fifty miles long, 
north to south, eighty miles broad, east to west, area 
about 2,000,000 acres, bounded on the west by the 
Glenelg nver, from 1ts mouth to where the Wannon 
river joins 1t, on the north, by the Wannon river and 
Grange-Burn, thence by a line easterly to Lake Lin- 
lithgow, following Cameron’s creek to its source, and 
by a line south-east to the head of Muston’s creek ; 
on the east by Muston’s creek to its Junction with 
the Hopkin’s river, following the course of that river 
until it reaches the sea, and on the south by the sea- 
shore to the mouth of the Glenelg, including the 
Lawrence, Lady Julia, Percy’s Telend. and the small 
islands at Port Fairy. 

“ Western Port District 1s bounded on the south 
by the sea coast from Anderson’s inlet to the south- 
east limit of the county of Bourke, further by the 
east and north boundaries of the said county to the 
Werribbee river, and a north-west line to Mount 
Cole, thence by a line to the Avoca river, by the 
Avoca river to Lake Bael-Bael, and thence by a line, 
due north, to the Murray river, on the north and 
north-east by the Murray to the Goulburn, following 
the latter river to its source, and on the east by a line 
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In January, 1838, it consisted of a nucleus 
of huts embowered in the forest foliage, 
and had much the appearance of an In- 
dian village. Two wooden houses served 
the purpose of inns, for the settlers who 
frequented the place. A. small square wooden 
building, with an old ship’s bell suspended 
from a tree, was used as a church or chapel 
by the various relgious denominations ; two 
or three so-called shops formed emporiums 
for the sale of every description of useful 
articles; the flesh of the kangaroo and va- 
rieties of wild fowl were abundantly used, 
for fresh mutton was still scarce, and beef 
seldom seen; and a manuscript newspaper, 
established by Fawkner, one of the enter- 
prising men to whom England 1s mdebted 
for the formation of this settlement, was 
the organ of public opmion m the new 
colony. 

Fortunately, on the spot selected for the 
city, excellent bnck earth was discovered at 
the river side, and the neighbourhood yielded 
much fine and rough stone, adapted for the 
builder. ‘The progress of Melbourne during 
the ensuing six months was extraordinary. 
Mr. Arden, one of its early residents, states, 
im the useful manual to which we have pre- 
viously referred, that “so rapid had been its 


running due south to Anderson’s inlet. The area 
within the above limits 1s estimated at 10,000,000 
acres 

“ Portland Bay Distrect is bounded on the west b 
part of the South Austrahan frontier; on the nor 
by the range dividing the waters ear. into the 

urray, from the waters falling into the Glenelg and 
other rivers to the east of Portland bay, extending 
from the head of the Glenelg to Mount Cole; on the 
east by part of the Western Port district, and the 


county of Grant, and on the south by the sea coast, ,| 


exclusive of the county of Normanby Area about 
10,000,000 acres. [This large extent of country 1s 
now being divided into several counties—see accom- 
panying map. ]} 

“The Wimmera District is bounded on the east 
by a line from Mount Cole to the source of the Avoca 
river, thence by the Avoca river to Lake Baelbael, 
thence by a line due north to the Murray river; on 
the north by the Murray to the South Australian 
frontier, on the west by the South Australian frontier 
to the range divi the waters that fall into the 
Murray from those f into the Glenelg, and other 
rivers to the eastward of Portland bay ; and on the 
south by that range to Mount Cole. The area 1s esta- 
mated at 15,000,000 acres. 

“The Murray District is bounded on the south 
and west by the Goulburn river, to 1ts junction with 
the Murray river; on the north and north-east by the 
Murray river, and its tributaries; and on the south- 
east by the dividing range, termed the Australian 
Alps It contains about 8,000,000 acres.” 

r. Wells does not give any assignable boundaries 
to Gipp’s Land. 

be The following statement shews the progress of 


progress, as to render it impossible for the 
memory to keep pace with the movement.” 
Brick buildings, some even of two or three 
stories high, were numerous; the inns were 
transformed into handsome and convenient 
hotels; the limes of streets had been cleared, 
marked, and were, m some parts, under 
a process of partial macadamization; many 
shops, warehouses, agencies, had been estab- 
lished; population had quadrupled; branches 
of two Sydney banks were in active ope- 
ration; and, m October, the Port Phillip 
Gazette was issued from the printing-office 
of Melbourne. 

The rapid growth of the capital* received, 
in the years 1841-2, a severe but tempo- 
rary check. Its progress since, though less 
speedy, lacking the strong excitement, not 
to say the mfatuation, which charactenzed 
its earlier formation, has been steady; and 
the Melbourne of 1850 would do no dis- 
credit to a province of far older establish- 
ment and more developed resources, The 
chief defect n the plan of the city 1s the con- 
centration of the buildings, the plan originally 
laid down having been on too small a scale 
This is easily accounted for, as Melbourne 
was not originally intended for the capital o! 
the province, the locality selected by Sir 
Melbourne from wild desert in 1836-7, to October, 
1840 The figures and calculations are from June, 
1837, to October, 1840 — 

June, 1837—-Population, 250; number of buildings, 
36, value of buildings, £1,800, value of land, 
£3,517. 

June, 1838—Population, 1,800, number of build- 
ings, 300, value of buildings, £60,000; value of 
land, £17,406 

June, 1839—Population, 3,000; number of build- 
ings, 560, vale of buildings, £112,000, value 
of land, £169,542. 

October, 1840—Population, 5,538; number of 
buildings, 923, value of buildings, £230,750 , 
value of land, £372,600. 


To the value of buildings. . . . . £230,750 
Add value of land . ... .- . +. £9872,600 
Add the stock in trade of 36 mer- 360,000 
cantile houses, averaging £10,000 : 
Of 175 miscellaneous dealers, aver £250 43,750 
3,000 tons colonial shipping, averaging} 60.000 
£20 per ton. ort pcan ’ 
Deposits and capital of three banks, 
averaging ane e es a see eee } ie al 
Paid up capital of five companies a 
£10,000 ee. ¢_ 80,000 


And the total value of property will be £1,392,000 


One millon three hundred and ninety-two thou- 
sand pounds sterling ' 

Dunng the year 1840, the number of vessels which 
arrived at Melbourne was 313, nearly averaging one 
a-day (excepting the Sabbath), and the tonnage en- 
tering the port amounted to 54.928 tons. 


DESCRIPTION OF MELBOURNE—VICTORIA PROVINCE. 


Richard Bourke bemg Point Gellbrand, the 
pemmsula forming the southern shore of 
Hobson’s bay, (at the north-east end of the 
bay of Port Philhp,) on which Wilhamstown 
now stands. The want of fresh water at 
Williamstown appears to have been the chef 
obstacle to this design; while, on the other 
hand, the abundant supply afforded by the 
Yarra Yarra river to Melbourne and its 
vicinity, was naturally a striking advantage 
in the eyes of many mtending settlers, who 
probably could not convemently spare the 
time or means necessary to ensure a suffi- 
ciency of that indispensable article of sub- 
sistence. Wilhamstown 1s the anchorage 
station for ships, as only small craft pass up 
the Yarra Yarra to the capital * 

The public buildings of Melbourne, though 
necessarily not very numerous, are of a 
respectable, and even superior class. The 
court-house and gaol at Melbourne have 
been erected, at a cost to the colomsts of 
£30,000. The gaol, a gloomy-looking pile, 
constructed of dark ferruginous sandstone, 1s 
favourably situated for health and exercise, 
and commands one of the finest marime 
views 10 the neighbourhood of the city 
The building contaming the government 
offices, placed on a commanding eminence 
in the western quarter of the town, near the 
court-house, 1s composed of dark blue whin- 
stone and a hght-greyish granite, which are 
judiciously blended. The custom-house, the 
next public building of importance, 1s stated 
to be a “chaste structure”” The “ Umon” 
and the “‘ Austral-Asian” banks have hand- 
some houses. The episcopahan, presby- 
tenan, Roman cathohc, Wesleyan, mde- 
pendent, and congregational temples of 
worship, are all substantial edifices There 
1s a mechanics’ institute, erected of stone, 
at a cost of £4,000, and various other public 
and private structures. There 1s a general 
market, a cattle market, and hay and corn 
markets, all under the supermtendence of 
properly-quahfied imspectors, and hotels of 
various grades A bridge is now being con- 
structed over the Yarra Yarra, composed of 
a single arch, 150 feet span, and thirty feet 
in width, which, it 1s estimated, will cost 


“ Captain Stokes relates an anecdote when describ- 
ing the bay of Port Phillip, which well illustrates the 
difficulty of detecting the mouths of Australian rivers 
“Ir the north-west corner of Hobson’s bay 1s the 
mouth of the Yarra Yarra river; but although only 
one mile and-a-half from the general anchorage, it 1s 
very difficult to be made out. Soon after we (2. e. 
H.M.S. Beagle) anchored in Hobson’s bay, a small 
schooner passed, going to Melbourne. Several of the 


£10,000. <A botanical garden has been 
established in one of the beautiful bends of 
the mver, and a good race-course has been 
laid out m the vicmity of the aty. The 
streets are planned at nmght angles, the 
larger ones bemg a hundred feet in width, 
the smaller about thirty. The pnincipal 
street 1s, strangely enough, named Collins, 
after the brave officer who, when directed, in 
1803, to form a settlement at Port Philhp, 
declared it to be “all barren,” and aban- 
doned it as a hopeless undertaking. Elhza- 
beth-street 1s situated im a hollow, between 
two considerable acclivities to the eastward 
and westward, called the Eastern and Wes- 
tern hills, the course of the nver being nearly 
due west. 

Melbourne is divided into four wards, and 
is under the municipal government of a 
corporation, consisting of a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twelve town councillors, whose 
excrtions, though commenced at a penod of 
general depression and commercial difficulty 
(November, 1842), speedily effected an 1m- 
provement m the condition of the rising 
metropolis. The streets and by-waya of 
Melbourne (previous to the existence of the 
corporation) are described as havmg been 
frequently rendered impassable, from the 
operation of the weather, and the ceaseless 
traffic of ponderous bullock-drays. Thick 
gum tree stumps, and deep ruts, formmg vast 
reservoirs of mud, were vaniegated by the 
mtersectng gullies of temporary water- 
courses, and many an anxious wife and 
mother scanned the deep abyss of the urban 
excavations, in search of a drunken husband 
or a wayward child. <A visitor, writmg in 
1842, declares himself to have been startled, 
soon after his arrival in the colony, by a 
paragraph in the newspaper, headed, “Another 
child drowned in the streets of Melbourne ” 
In the followmg year, however, the stumps 
were removed by order of the town council, 
and the occasion of frequent accidents thus 
removed.t On the south bank of the Yarra 
Yarra, within a distance of three miles from 
Melbourne, there are many pretty cottages, 
surrounded by fertile and productive gar- 
dens, extending over a gently undulating 


officers were at the time standing gn the poop, and 
each selected a spot at which the schooner was to 
enter the river; and although, as I have before stated, 
we were only a mile and a half from it, none of us 
was nght. A single tall bushy-topped tree, about a 
mile inland, rose over the schooner as she left the 
waters of Hobson’s bay.” 

+ Austraha Fehz, by Westgarth; Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, by Baker. 
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leclivity to the water’s edge. The beauty of 
the scenery 1s enhanced by hills, and bold 
woodland in the background. 

To the left of the city, and alyest forming 
a part of it, 1s a small green hill (Batman’s) 
of a conical shape, washed at its base by 
the Yarra Yarra river, from which the ascent 
is rather precipitous. On the opposite side 
there 1s a gentle slope towards an open 
plam, with clumps of trees spread here and 
there in wild and irregular beauty. Further 
on is a long swamp, nearly always covered 
with water, which gives it the appearance 
of a fine lake; beyond 1t the Willoughby 
plains commence, studded with trees hke an 
English park. The level of these plams 1s 
interrupted by a succession of green mounds, 
then by undulating flats, less timbered. The 
view 18 bounded by a lofty range of moun- 
tains, which begin near Geelong and continue 
many miles into the interior of the country. 

On the east of Melbourne, the view 1s 
bounded by the Western Port range of 
mountams, which stretches from the sea- 
coast mland until 1t reaches the Plenty 
range. The country between Melbourne 
and Western Port 1s a vast forest, broken at 
regular intervals by a succession of hills and 
valleys, which present many picturesque 
views. 

The township of Collmgwood, formerly 
Newtown, almost joms Melbourne ; it has 
three hotels, one brewery, and numerous 
stores. Further inland, upon the banks of 
the Yarra Yarra, 1s the township of Clifton. 
For many mules the banks of this “ wildly 
beautiful stream” are lned with villas and 
parks, and frmged with the graceful Yarra and 
mimosa trees. 

In a westerly direction from Melbourne, 
in the direction of Mount Macedon, an open 
grassy plain extends for more than thirty 
miles, traversed by numerous creeks, and 
thickly covered with homesteads. The soil 
is hght and dry, producing excellent pasture 
for sheep. Further west are the deep and 
romantic gullies of the Werribbee and adyja- 
ceut creeks. The north portion of the 
Western Port district contams much valuable 
land, especially the extensive plams which 
extend between the Loddon and the Cam- 
paspé rivers, and also between the Campaspé 
and Goulburn or Bayinga, mmediately be- 
low their junction with the Hume, to the 
south of which open forest country, clothed 
with good grass, but with occasional belts of 
scrub, extends along the eastern bank of the 
Loddon river. 


VILLAGES AND COUNTRY NEAR MELBOURNE. 


Mr. James, speaking generally of the 
country behind the coast of Port Phillip and 
Portland Bay, describes it as among “the 
finest countnes not only m Austraha but 
perhaps m the world. Nobody can visit the 
banks of the Yarra Yarra, the heads of the 
river Plenty, the country about Mount 
Macedon, and the river Campaspé, without 
bemg charmed with its magnificence and 
brilhancy.” 

Mr. Richard Howitt—who was unfortunate 
in his attempt to settle nm Victoria, partly (at 
would appear even from his interesting ac- 
count of his proceedings) from his own mex- 
perience, and want of perseverance, but 
chiefly from the disastrous period dunng 
which that attempt was made—in descnbing 
an excursion im search of his stray bullocks, 
which led him to within twelve miles of 
Mount Macedon, bears the following testi- 
mony to the goodliness of the land -—“ A 
more picturesque and beautiful region was 
never looked upon. I saw a great deal of very 
dehghtful country; 1t had a delicately-smooth 
lawnhke surface, without scrub or stones. 
Around me spread a spacious plam, the ‘ she 
oaks,’ a nch silky brown, scattered thinly 
and in clumps; further off, bounding the 
plam, knolls, slopes, and glens, all of the 
smoothest outhne, crowned or sprinkled with 
the same trees; and beyond, mountains and 
mountain ranges on which rested deliciously 
the blue of the summer heavens. Some 
of these mountams were wooded to the sum- 
mits, others revealed through openmgs 1m- 
measurable plaims, where sheep were whitely 
dottmg the landscape, the golden shadows 
seen at mtervals betwixt the long shadows 
of the ‘she oaks.’ A more splendid and ex- 
tensrve country there 1s not in the world for 
sheep and cattle than Austraha Felix. How 
fat aud sleek are its immense herds! I 
speak not here of the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the town, but of the country gene- 
rally.” * 

Wilhamstown (the sea-port town of Mel- 
bourne) whose early pretensions have been 
so effectually overshadowed by its powerful 
neighbour, 1s at present a mere coast vil- 
lage, with about 126 houses and 322 in- 
habitants. It nevertheless possesses great 
natural advantages. Situated at the head of 
the harbour of Port Philhp, with fine anchor- 
age, a beach admurably adapted for the con- 
struction of piers and wharfs, and a con- 
siderable extent of level land washed on 

* Hountt’s Impressions of Austraha Fehz, pp. 108 
—115. 


GEELONG AND ITS VICINITY—VICTORIA PROVINCE. 


three sides by the sea, it is only reasonable 
to suppose that Wilhamstown will eventually 
become an important place, as its disadvan- 
tage (the want of water) is remediable. The 
only fault im its haven (Hobson’s bay) ap- 
pears to be that Pomt Gellibrand scarcely 
projects sufficiently to shelter large ships 
from south winds. 

St. Kilda and Brighton, are two pleasant 
villages, situated on the eastern shore of the 
bay of Port Phillip, the former about two or 
three, the latter about six miles from Mel- 
bourne, in both of which are a considerable 
number of rural villas and cottages ornée, 
the residences, either constant or occasional, 
of respectable persons m business in the 
city. St. Kilda 1s the first pomt on the bay 
to the eastward, where the land 1s sufficiently 
elevated to be above the reach of all land- 
floods, and the terrace to seaward, in front 
of the lne of houses along the bay, both 
there and at Bnghton, at all seasons, in so 
tine a climate, forms a dehghtful promenade 

The route and distances by which the 
‘‘yoyal mail” travels from Melbourne, the 
capital of Victoria, to Sydney, the capital of 
New South Wales, are—Melbourne to Kin- 
lochewe, 18 miles, Kilmore, 32, Goulburn 
river, 25, Honeysuckle creek, 56, Ovens 
river, 53; Albury, 50, Tarcotta creek, 85, 
Gundagai, 35; Yass, 66; Goulburn, 60, 
Berrma, 40; Campbeltown, 47; Sydney, 
33; total, 590 miles. Some of these esti- 
mates, however, must be under the mark, 
for the whole distance 1s about 600 miles 
The “royal mail” leaves Sydney and Mel- 
bourne twice in each week 

From Melbourne to Portland, 253 mules, 
there 1s also a “royal mail” conveyance once 
a week. Three steam boats ply danny be- 
tween Melbourne and and Geelong 

Geelong and tts vicentty.—Geelong, the 
capital of the county of Grant (distant forty- 
five miles from Melbourne) stands partly on 
the picturesque cliffs of the fine harbour 
whose anchorage 1t overlooks, and partly on 
the river Barwon. Geelong harbour 1s situ- 
ated at the head of the deep inlet formed by 
the western arm of Port Philip. Its southern 
point 1s a level expanse of land, named Point 
Henry, from which a long spit extends, 
leaving only a shoal channel between it and 
the northern shore. Thus, though the har- 
bour has apparently a broad open mouth, it 
is impossible for a large ship to enter it, so 
that the vessels which are annually charged 
with the large quantities of wool now ex- 
ported from Geelong, are obliged to he to 

VoL I. 
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the eastward of Point Henry, about seven 
miles distant from the port The bar, which 
has but nine feet water at ngh tide, is smd 
to be composed of an ancient deposit of 
shells and other matter of infenor tenacity, 
and its’ removal is considered practicable. 
Geelong has several commodious places of 
worship ; some good warehouses have been 
erected in the town, and the neighbourhood 
is adorned with cottages and gardens The 
principal mn (Mack’s hotel) is built on a 
very large and expensive scale. Like most 
other Australian towns, Geelong has its race 
ground. Two small steam-boats ply on alter- 
nate days between Geelong and Melbourne, 
a passage of about six hours’ duration. Gee- 
long and Cono each support a weekly news- 
paper. 

The same policy, noticed m a previous 
instance, as having proved so unconcentrative, 
is exemplified yet more forcibly in the case 
of Geelong The high price fixed upon the 
town allotments being found to hinder its 
formation, Sir George Guipps separated the 
township mto two parts, calling the portion 
nearest the harbour North Geelong, and the 
other South Geelong. the mimimum price of 
allotments m the former being £300 an 
acre, in the latter, £150. Suburban allot- 
ments, however, being procurable at the 
rate of £5 an acre, in one locality, and of 
£2 m another, opposition towns were formed 
immediately beyond the boundaries of the 
government towns ‘There is thus the mval 
town of Ashby, a mie from North Geelong, 
Irishtown, the nval of South Geelong, from 
which 1t 1s also a mile distant, and New- 
town, a third opposition town, between the 
other two The last census (1846) states 
the population of the government towns at 
1,370, and that of the three opposition towns 
at 695 Cono, (pronounced Coraio, with 
the accent on the second syllable), 1s the 
native name for the beach at Geelong: the 
residents in the place usually call the town 
of North Geelong, Cono. About a mile 
and-a-quarter from Cono, the Barwon niver 
passes Geelong, in 1ts tortuous course, to the 
ocean, and as there 1s a natural terrace 
on each side of the mver, parallel to its 
banks, several suburban allotments have 
been purchased im the vicinity, and delightful 
villas constructed on either bank. The 
country round Geelong and the neighbour- 
ing villages 1s admired alike for the beauty 
of 1ts scenery and the richness of its soul, 
which will probably eventually render it a 
valuable agricultural district. A vineyard, 
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established near Geelong, among the Barra- 
bool hills, by three families of Vignerons, 
from the canton of Neufchatel in Switzer- 
land, produced, in 1846, at the rate of 1,000 
gallons of wine per acre. The penimsula 
mecluded between the Barwon nver and-the 
western arm of Port Phillip, which 1s pro- 
bably about twenty-five miles in length, from 
Indented Head to Geelong, contains about 
160,000 acres, of which the greater part 
consists of land of the first quality, whether 
for pasture or cultivation It seems to be a 
continuation of the same tract of level 
country that stretches along for upwards of 
200 mules to the westward of Geelong, 
between the coast range, or Marrack hills, 
and the ranges of the interior ‘ 

To the westward of Geelong, grassy hulls, 
occasionally varied with clumps of trees, 
extend towards lake Colac An immense 
forest, between Geelong and Melbourne, 
was at first reported to be composed of 
cedar On subsequent imvestigation, it ap- 
peared that the trees were not cedar, but 
a hard, sold, close-gramed, dark-brown 
coloured wood, with straight trunks of 
twenty-five feet, and an average circum- 
ference of nine feet. 

The country from Geelong to the Glenelg 
river may, mm general terms, be described 
as a parallellogram, of 200 mules in length, 
by twenty-five miles nm average breadth, the 
whole of which consists of land of the first 
quahty for cultivation. It is nearly a dead 
level; and, for a railway, would present few 
engineering difficulties, and require no tun- 
nelling or embankments There is abun- 
dance of indigenous hard timber throughout, 
and a wooden railway might be laid down, 
at a cost of £1,000 per mile, whereby up- 
wards of three million acres of the richest 
land would be rendered immediately avail- 
able for the settlement of a numerous agri- 
cultural population 

Portland Bay District and. Portland 
Town —This district consists of a series of 
undulations, intersected by numerous rivers 
and creeks Portland, the chief town of Nor- 
manby county, and mdeed of the Portland 
Bay district, 1s built on slightly msing ground, 
on the western side of the fine bay, whose 
name it bears It 1s well placed, presenting 
a fine bold terrace towards the sea, backed 
by a sufficient extent of level ground for a 
large town 

e first town allotments m Portland were 
sold on the 15th October, 1840, and the land 
mania having then reached its height, the 


PORTLAND AND THE PORTLAND BAY DISTRICT. 


forty allotments then disposed of realised 
£11,026 Dr. Lang, writing in 1847, says, 
that nearly £30,000 have since been invested 
in buildings. The population of Portland m 
1846 was 510. Its trade is already con- 
siderable, and it has two respectable weekly 
journals. Mr. Angas, speaking from per- 
sonal observation, says that the country in 
this vicinity bears marks of having been 
raised by volcanic action from beneath the 
ocean, the same white coral limestone which 
occurs at Mount Gambier, also appears here 
The aspect of the land resembles that in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Northumberland, 
and it would seem that a similar belt of 
country extends in this direction. A thickly 
wooded district is in the 1mmediate vicinity 
of the bay, consisting of stunted eucalypti, 
black-wood, mimosa-wattle, the cherry (exo- 
carpus), and a little underwood The soil 
is rich, the country verdant, even m muid- 
winter, and the climate cooler than that of 
Adelaide The estabhshments of Messrs. 
Henty (the first settlers at Portland Bay) 
are extensive, and the town has grown up 
around them The soil around Portland 
Bay 1s described to be of the nchest alluvial 
kind, the vegetable productions remarkable 
for their size and quality—the barley “ yield- 
ing for four years a continued crop”—the 
timber pecuhar for both beauty and utilty, 
and the climate unrivalled. Several whahng 
vessels annually take up their stations in the 
bay, the property of parties residing mm the 
neighbourmg colonies The anchorage 1s 
good, the water im the harbour some- 
times smooth enough to admit of landing 
from boats, it 1s, however, often trouble- 
some, and indeed dangerous, to debark on 
the open beach, and several shipwrecks and 
loss of hfe have occurred A wooden railroad 
and jetty have been constructed from the 
stringy bark wood 1n the neighbouring forest, 
for the conveyance of goods to and from 
the vessels in the bay 

Belfast 13 a thriving sea-port town, also 
situated m the county of Normanby, on Port 
Fairy. It is 779 miles from Sydney. Popu- 
lation in 1846 was 269. 

One of the finest tracts m the distnct 1s 
situated between the Grampians and the 
boundary of South Austraha The nch 
black soul, several feet deep on a subsoil of 
clay, 1s hghtly wooded, covered with the 
finest pasturage, and abundantly watered by 
the Grange Burn, Wannon, Glenelg, and 
their tmbutanes. The country near the 
coast, between the mouth of the Glenelg 


WIMMMERA AND MURRAY DISTRICTS—CAPE OTWAY. 


and Pomt Fairy, is generally poor, but there 
is some better soil on the banks of the nver 
Crawford, and the land on the Fitzroy mver 
is adapted for either grazmg or cultivation. 
In the nmmediate vicimty of Mount Eckerley 
(Normanby county), there is a tract called 
“the five-mile patch,” reported to be of 
extraordinary fertility. Mount Rouse (Vil- 
hers county) 1s of trap formation, the soil 
around it, and between it and Mount Shad- 
well 1s good, but swamps are numerous 
An open forest of stunted Banksiz extends 
six miles to the northward of Mount Rouse 
Fine downs for two or three miles in width, 
divide this from an open forest (chiefly of 
eucalypti) extending some distance east and 
west of Mount Sturgeon, the son bemg 
pretty good.* 

The country around Cape Otway is almost 
unknown, owing to its being densely tim- 
bered with forest trees of gigantic size, covered 
with rank and nearly tropical vegetation, con- 
sisting of an undergrowth of vines and other 
creepers, which flourish with extraordinary 
luxuriance, and form a trellis-work from 
tree to tree, through which a passage can 
with difficulty be effected by a tomahawk, 
the whole mtersected with ravines and 
ranges which render exploration very diffi- 
cult. This tract extends over about two 
mnillion of acres, and 1s said by the few who 
have penetrated it to some extent to be 
plentifully watered by running streams 
The timber 1s of the most valuable descrip- 
tion, and includes a cedar not found in other 
parts of the province. The country, although 
now considered wild and impracticable will, 
it 1s supposed, from its pecuhar resources, 
be eventually found available for small 
settlers of the non-stockholding yeomanry 

An open country, with vast plains, extends 
from Lake Colac and the nver Leigh, to the 
north and west of Lake Corangymite and 
Mount Elephant. To the southward of 
Colac Lake there is a romantically beautiful 
district, with a thickly grassed soil, mter- 
spersed with the tracts termed “ stony nses 7” 
Near Lake Corangymite the land is equally 
fine, especially to the westward. In the 
neighbourhood of Lake Killambeet there are 
plains of great extent, belted with tall trees 
copses, and open forest. North-west of 
Lake Porumbeet, on the road from Mel- 
bourne to Portland, “the country,” says 
Dr. Lang, “for the next seven or eight 
miles, continues pretty much the same as 
before, mch plains, slightly undulating, with 

* Tyer’s Report. 
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a thick carpeting of grass, but wth a some- 
what greater frequency and variety of natural 
wood” The Mount Leura distnct is re- 
markably well watered, rain is frequent, 
springs abundant, as well as creeks or small 
streams, and water holes, or natural pools. 
A whimsical proof of the contrast afforded 
by a large portion of the Portland Bay 
district and the adjacent regions, to the 
impenetrable nature of other parts of the 
provice, was afforded in the early days of the 
colony by Messrs Hawdon and Mundy, who 
left the neighbourhood of Mount Macedon, 
m a tandem, on the llth of July, 1839, and 
drove through the uninhabited country to 
Adelaide, a distance of 540 miles in twenty- 
seven days They descnbed this extensive 
region as being for the greater part hike an 
Enghsh park. 

Wimmera Squatting Drstrict. — Sandy 
wastes, alternating with extensive tracts, 
covered with the 1mpenetrable scrub (euca- 
lyptus dumosa) called Mallee by the abon- 
gines, render the northern and western 
portions of this district hopelessly barren ; 
but on the east of the Wimmera river a good 
sheep country extends im a parallel direction 
with the river, composed of hght forest and 
plams. The lakes of this district are numer- 
ous, the chief of them, namely, Hindmarsh, 
Boga, Bael-Bael, and others, have been 
already mentioned. 

Murray District —Count Strzelecki, on his 
journey to Gipps’ Land, visited this district, 
and crossed Mane’s range, a spur of the 
Austrahan Alps, which divides the tributary 
creeks that flow from either side to the 
Murray and the Murnmbidgee. To the 
eastward of the mendian of 148° the moun- 
tams present the effects of some extraordinary 
perturbations, and form many culminating 
and characteristic emimences, to the west- 
ward they are grouped m confusion, and the 
country 1s broken, rocky, and often impassa- 
ble But both the ranges and valleys furnish 
abundant natural and artificial crops, as 1s 
evident from the healthy state of the sheep 
and cattle, and from the returns of gram 
which the squatters obtaim from the culture 
of the sol Between the Mane and Ajuk 
ranges north of the parallel of 37°, every 
feature bears the stamp of grandeur; the 
broken country to the westward in which 
the Tangella creek takes its mse, to the 
eastward, the dividing range, here called the 
Australian Alps, with its stupendous peaks 
and domes, and in front the beautiful valley 
which the Murray so bountifully waters, 
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unite to form attractions of no ordinary 
magnitude. Count Strzelecki followed the 
windings of a valley in this district for about 
seventy miles, and found it intersected by 
gulhes and torrents, and by numberless 
steep midges. 

The soil in all the valleys is composed of 
dismtegrated argillaceous and calcareous 
rocks, richly mixed with sediments of de- 
composed vegetable matter. For pasture 
and agriculture, the valley of the Murray, 
with those adjacent, and the country round 
Lake Omeo, offer the most suitable spots. 
Strzelecki says, the Murray, with its tribu- 
taries, the Mitta-Mitta, and others, supply 
both the valleys and Omeo with plentiful 
streams; everywhere nature seems to have 
most hberally ennched this district for the 
benefit of man. 

Mercer's Vale 1s a grassy plain of ten 
or twelve mules in extent, almost completely 
destitute of timber, and surrounded 1mm great 
measure by hills of moderate elevation, and 
distant mountain ranges. 

Gipps’ Land District and Alberton.—This 
important section of the Victoria Province 
may be said to extend from Cape Howe to 
Cape Paterson, near Western Port, on a sea- 
coast lme of about three hundred mules 
The inland boundary 1s marked by the 
Strzelecki range and Australian Alps, stretch- 
ing from Western Port to Mount Kosciusko, 
thence to Cape Howe along the boundary 
line which separates Victoria Province from 
New South Wales The portion examined 
by Count Strzelecki, m 1840, from the 
Thompson niver to the southward has a sea- 
coast of about 250 mules in extent, and 
comprises an area estimated at 5,600 square 
miles, of which about 3,600 consist of 
forests, plams, and valleys, which 1n mchness 
of sol, pasturage, mland navigation, and 
situation, cannot, it 1s said, be surpassed. 
Two thousand square miles of the coast range 
are clothed with the blue gum and.black butt 
trees of excellent quality, and contain many 
large and deep valleys, well adapted for 
cattle. The country is abundantly watered 
by numerous nivers, and by a navigable lake 
and lagoons which bisect the coast for 100 
miles. 

According to the Parliamentary Papers, 
No 120 (9th March, 1841), contammg the 
copy of a despatch by Sir G. Gipps, which 
shows the progressive discovery and occupa- 
tion of New South Wales during the period 
of his administration, “Gipps’ Land” begins 
at 17 mules S.S.E. from Lake Omeo, and 


1s bounded on the N E. by the meridian of 
148°. In this report, Strzelecki says, that 
few of the parts explored presented him with 
more gratifying prospects than this division: 
a beautiful stream, the first of the eastern 
waters, winding through a fine valley, soon 
assumed the features of a river (the Thomp- 
son), and appeared to be a guide into a 
country hitherto unoccupied by the white 
man. <A hilly country closes the valley, 
narrows the mver banks, and brings the 
explorer across the mountain mdges to an 
elevation from whence there is a view of the 
sea on the distant horizon; to the south- 
east an undulating country, with mountain 
ndges to the north-east. Approaching or 
receding from the nver according to the 
windings of its bordering hills, the descent 
into a noble forest tract 1s effected. 

The valley of the Thompson river 1s se- 
parated from that of the M‘Arthur, which 1s 
wide and covered with luxuriant pasture, 
and slopes gradually m open forest ground 
to Lake King and the sea-coast. From the 
M‘Arthur niver, a south-west course leads 
through forest and pasture country, crossed 
by several rivers, and intersected by hulls | 
clothed with timber; the coast range of | 
mountains approaches nearer to the ocean, | 
and narrows the expanse of forest nto a vast , 
valley. The magmificent praines termed 
Barney’s Plains, from thirty to fifty miles m 
extent, and bordered by copious streams, are 
surrounded by the most attractive scenery. 
The dividing range 1s continued in a south- 
east direction to Wilson’s promontory, and 
presents some fine panoramic views. Viewed 
from Mount Gisborne, Gipps’ Land 1s de- 
scribed by its explorer, as resembhng a 
semi-lunar amphitheatre, walled from north- 
east to south-west by lofty and picturesque 
mountain scenery, and open towards the 
south-east, where it faces with its slopmg 
area the unmterrupted horizon of the sea. 

Most of the ranges between Gipps’ Land | 
and Western Port are of easy ascent and | 
descent, none are rocky or of a precipitate 
character ; and there are several facilities for 
opening this region, which may be termed 
the Switzerland of Australia, to the enter- 
prize of the settlers. These ranges are , 
nevertheless so densely covered with scrub, 
mterwoven with grasses, and encumbered 
with gigantic trees, fallen and scattered 
m confusion, that Strzelecki, when passmg 
from Gipps’ Land to Western Port, was 
forced, mm the route adopted, at its very 
commencement, to abandon his pack-horses 
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and collections; and not until after twenty- 
six days of incessant labour did he and his 
half-famished party succeed im extricating 
themselves from a situation m which they 
were in iwmmuinent danger of pershing. 
Such were the difficulties encountered on 
that occasion, that, with the utmost exertion, 
stimulated by the sense of peril, a progress 
of from two to three miles a day, was all 
that could be accomplished. 

The honour of discovering this district 1s 
disputed with Count Strzelecki by Mr. M‘Mil- 
lan, overseer for the Messrs. M‘Alister, of New 
South Wales, who m January 1840, made 
an expedition into an unexplored country, 
which, from its resemblance to his native 
land, be named Caledonia Australis, and 
in the followmg month wrote to his em- 
ployers a somewhat detailed description con- 
cerning it. The result of Count Strzelecki’s 
expedition was made known in July, but 
without attempting to decide the question 
of prionty of discovery, the ment of ac- 
quamting the public with the existence of 
these fine pastures certainly rests with the 
Count 

There are three distinct descriptions of 
land in the Gipps Land district The first 
consists of poor sandy soil and dense scrub, 
the second, of open forest, forming good 
pasture land; and the third, of the best 
| quality for cultivation Of the first descrip- 
| tion, 1s the land along the sea coast, and also 
\the ngher mountaims, which are, for the 
' most part, covered with dense scrub, growing 
'on masses of disintegrated granite or sand. 
The back country, generally, towards the 
base of the mountains that hem m the 
district, may be imcluded in the second 
description while the third comprises the 
alluvial soul, within two or three miles of the 
rivers, and a belt of five to twenty mules 
in breadth, generally along the lakes, from 
the Tambo river to Alberton. Dr Lang 
thinks there are no less than 500 square miles 
== 820,000 acres, of these rich flats, unen- 
cumbered with timber, and ready for the 
plough; close to navigable water; so gently 
undulating, that hardly any change im the 
level 1s observable ; with abundance of white, 
blue, and blackish lhmestone, from the vici- 
nage of the snow-covered Australian Alps, 
and the southern coast of the Pacific, blessed 
with abundance of rain, and enjoying a cool 
but gemal climate. The lakes are quite 
fresh in winter, and the rivers always so: 
but in February and March, the water of 
the lakes becomes rather brackish. It is, 
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however, fit for stock; and pure water may, 
at any time, be obtained by sinking wells 
Gipps Land furmshes considerable quan- 
tities of fat cattle, which are sent for sale to 
Van Diemen’s Island; and an enterpnsing 
settler, Mr M‘Leod, has the contract for 
the supply of fresh meat for the government 
at Hobart Town (Van Diemen’s Land.) 

Alberton, the port of Gipps Land, in 
38° 44' S., 146° 41’ E., 1s situated on the 
left bank of Albert mver, and withm two 
miles of the Tarra river, which 1s to the 
eastward. It occupies a very important posi- 
tion, and 1s rising mto eminence. Alberton 
is distant from the Latrobe river twenty-five 
miles; at this point, the road into the inte- 
nior crosses the Latrobe, and a tram or 
wooden rail from Alberton, will open the 
inland communication Steam-vessels are 
probably, by this time, plymg bctween the 
Albert and Melbourne, a distance of 220 
mules by the coast line 

GroLtocy.—The principal geological fea- 
ture in this division of Australia 1s the vol- 
canic region, which extends over an area of 
300 miles from east to west, and 100 to 150 
miles from north tosouth There are no vol- 
canoes at the present time, but there are 
numerous craters, which by some are sup- 
posed to have poured forth their lava and 
fire while Southern Austraha was still sub- 
merged beneath the Pacific Ocean Of the 
number and size of these volcamic cones we 
have as yet no precise inteligence. Mount 
Leura, which 1s situated between lakes 
Timboon and Porumbeet, to the eastward of 
Lake Corangymite, 1s upwards of 600 feet in 
height, has about a fifth part of the mm of 
the ancient crater remainmg, within the 
crater a conical hill has been formed, its 
summit nearly on a level with the extenor 
rim, and covered with trees and brushwood 
The ascent towards the top of the mount 1s 
very steep The sides are plentifully covered 
with scoriz and fragments of rocks that have 
undergone the action of fire; but Dr Lang, 
who examined the crater, did not observe 
any of the hght pumice-stone, or cellular 
lava, which are found in such large masses 
in the volcanic region of the Mount Macedon 
district. Blocks of igneous rocks are seen 
for miles around Mount Leura, protruding 
from a deep chocolate-coloured soul, consist- 
ing chiefly of decomposed volcanic matter. 
From the summit of Mount Leura twelve 
volcanic cones are visible, and as many lakes, 
several of which were formerly the craters of 
other extinct volcanoes. Of these Mount 
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unite to form attractions of no ordinary 
magnitude. Count Strzelecki followed the 
windings of a valley in this district for about 
seventy miles, and found it mtersected by 
gullies and torrents, and by numberless 
steep ridges. 

The soil in all the valleys is composed of 
disintegrated argillaceous and calcareous 
rocks, mchly mixed with sediments of de- 
composed vegetable matter. For pasture 
and agriculture, the valley of the Murray, 
with those adjacent, and the country round 
Lake Omeo, offer the most suitable spots. 
Strzelecki says, the Murray, with its trnbu- 
taries, the Mitta-Mitta, and others, supply 
both the valleys and Omeo with plentiful 
streams; everywhere nature seems to have 
most hberally enriched this district for the 
benefit of man. 

Mercer's Vale 1s a grassy plain of ten 
or twelve miles m extent, almost completely 
destitute of timber, and surrounded im great 
measure by hills of moderate elevation, and 
distant mountain ranges 

Gipps’ Land District and Alberton.—This 
umportant section of the Victona Province 
may be said to extend from Cape Howe to 
Cape Paterson, near Western Port, on a sea- 
coast line of about three hundred mules 
The mland boundary 1s marked by the 
Strzelecki range and Austrahan Alps, stretch- 
ing from Western Port to Mount Kosciusko, 
thence to Cape Howe along the boundary 
line which separates Victoria Province from 
New South Wales The portion examined 
by Count Strzelecki, m 1840, from the 
Thompson river to the southward has a sea- 
coast of about 250 miles m extent, and 
comprises an area estimated at 5,600 square 
miles, of which about 3,600 consist of 
forests, plains, and valleys, which m nchness 
of soil, pasturage, inland navigation, and 
situation, cannot, it 1s said, be surpassed. 
Two thousand square miles of the coast range 
are clothed with the blue gum and black butt 
trees of excellent quality, and contain many 
large and deep valleys, well adapted for 
cattle. The country 1s abundantly watered 
by numerous rivers, and by a navigable lake 
and lagoons which bisect the coast for 100 
mules. 

According to the Parliamentary Papers, 
No 120 (9th March, 1841), contammg the 
copy of a despatch by Sir G. Gipps, which 
shows the progressive discovery and occupa- 
tion of New South Wales during the period 
of his administration, “‘Gipps’ Land” begins 
at 17 miles S.S.E. from Lake Omeo, and 


is bounded on the N.E. by the meridian of 
148°. In this report, Strzelecki says, that 
few of the parts explored presented him with 
more gratifymg prospects than this division: 
a beautiful stream, the first of the eastern 
waters, winding through a fine valley, soon 
assumed the features of a river (the Thomp- 
son), and appeared to be a guide into a 
country hitherto unoccupied by the white 
man. A hilly country closes the valley, 
narrows the river banks, and brings the 
explorer across the mountain ridges to an 
elevation from whence there 1s a view of the 
sea on the distant homzon; to the south- 
east an undulating country, with mountain 
ridges to the north-east. Approaching or 
receding from the nver according to the 
windings of its bordering Inlls, the descent 
into a noble forest tract 1s effected. 

The valley of the Thompson niver is se- 
parated from that of the M‘Arthur, which 1s 
wide and covered with luxuriant pasture, 
and slopes gradually m open forest ground 
to Lake King and the sea-coast. From the 
M‘Arthur river, a south-west course leads 
through forest and pasture country, crossed 
by several rivers, and intersected by hills 
clothed with timber; the coast range of 
mountains approaches nearer to the ocean, 
and narrows the expanse of forest nto a vast 
valley. The magnificent praines termed 
Barney’s Plains, from thirty to fifty mies m 
extent, and bordered by copious streams, are 
surrounded by the most attractive scenery. 
The dividing range 1s continued im a south- 
east direction to Wilson’s promontory, and 
presents some fine panoramic views. Viewed 
from Mount Gisborne, Gipps’ Land is de- 
scribed by its explorer, as resembhng a 
semi-lunar amphitheatre, walled from north- 
east to south-west by lofty and picturesque 
mountain scenery, and open towards the 
south-east, where it faces with its slopmg 
area the uninterrupted horizon of the sea. 

Most of the ranges between Gipps’ Land 
and Western Port are of easy ascent and 
descent, none are rocky or of a precipitate 
character ; and there are several facilities for 
opening this region, which may be termed 
the Switzerland of Austraha, to the enter- 
prize of the settlers, These ranges are 
nevertheless so densely covered with scrub, 
mterwoven with grasses, and encumbered 
with gigantic trees, fallen and scattered 
in confusion, that Strzelecki, when passing 
from Guipps’ Land to Western Port, was 
forced, in the route adopted, at its very 
commencement, to abandon his pack-horses 
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and collections ; and not until after twenty- 
six days of incessant labour did he and his 
half-famished party succeed m extricating 
themselves from a situation mm which they 
were in ummment danger of perishing. 
Such were the difficulties encountered on 
that occasion, that, with the utmost exertion, 
stimulated by the sense of perl, a progress 
of from two to three miles a day, was all 
that could be accomphshed. 

The honour of discovering this district is 
disputed with Count Strzelecki by Mr. M‘Mil- 
lan, overseer for the Messrs M‘Alister, of New 
South Wales, who m January 1840, made 
an expedition into an unexplored country, 
which, from its resemblance to ns native 
land, he named Caledoma Australis, and 
m the following month wrote to his em- 
ployers a somewhat detailed description con- 
cerning 1t. The result of Count Strzelecki’s 
expedition was made known in July, but 
without attempting to decide the question 
of priomty of discovery, the ment of ac- 
quamting the public with the existence of 
these fine pastures certainly rests with the 
Count. 

There are three distinct descriptions of 
land in the Gipps Land district The first 
consists of poor sandy soil and dense scrub, 
the second, of open forest, forming good 
pasture land; and the third, of the best 
quality for cultivation Of the first descrip- 
tion, 1s the land along the sea coast, and also 
the higher mountains, which are, for the 
most part, covered with dense scrub, growing 
on masses of disintegrated granite or sand. 
The back country, generally, towards the 
base of the mountains that hem im the 
district, may be included in the second 
description. while the third comprises the 
alluvial soul, within two or three miles of the 
rivers, and a belt of five to twenty mules 
in breadth, generally along the lakes, from 
the Tambo river to Alberton. Dr Lang 
thinks there are no less than 500 square miles 
== 320,000 acres, of these mch flats, unen- 
cumbered with timber, and ready for the 
plough; close to navigable water; so gently 
undulating, that hardly any change in the 
level is observable ; with abundance of white, 
blue, and blackish limestone, from the vici- 
nage of the snow-covered Austrahan Alps, 
and the southern coast of the Pacific, blessed 
with abundance of rain, and enjoying a cool 
but genial climate. The lakes are quite 
fresh in winter, and the rivers always so: 
but mn February and March, the water of 
the lakes becomes rather brackish. It is, 
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however, fit for stock; and pure water may, 
at any time, be obtained by sinking wells 
Gipps Land furnishes considerable quan- 
tities of fat cattle, which are sent for sale to 
Van Diemen’s Island; and an enterprising 
settler, Mr M‘Leod, has the contract for 
the supply of fresh meat for the government 
at Hobart Town (Van Diemen’s Land ) 

Alberton, the port of Gipps Land, in 
38° 44’ S., 146° 41’ E., 1s situated on the 
left bank of Albert mver, and within two 
miles of the Tarra mver, which 1s to the 
eastward. It occupies a very important posi- 
tion, and 1s msing into emimence. Alberton 
is distant from the Latrobe river twenty-five 
miles; at this pomt, the road imto the mte- 
rior crosses the Latrobe, and a tram or 
wooden rail from Alberton, will open the 
inland communication. Steam-vessels are 
probably, by this time, plymg between the 
Albert and Melbourne, a distance of 220 
miles by the coast hne 

GeroLtocy.—The principal geological fea- 
ture in this division of Australia is the vol- 
canic region, which extends over an area of 
300 miles from east to west, and 100 to 150 
miles from north to south There are no vol- 
canoes at the present time, but there are 
numerous craters, which by some are sup- 
posed to have poured forth their lava and 
fire while Southern Austraha was still sub- 
merged beneath the Pacific Occan Of the 
number and size of these volcanic cones we 
have as yet no precise intelligence Mount 
Leura, which is situated between lakes 
Timboon and Porumbect, to the eastward of 
Lake Corangymite, 1s upwards of 600 feet in 
height, has about a fifth part of the mm of 
the ancient crater remaming, within the 
crater a conical nll has been formed, its 
summit nearly on a level with the exterior 
rim, and covered with trees and brushwood 
The ascent towards the top of the mount 1s 
very steep The sides are plentifully covered 
with scoriz and fragments of rocks that have 
undergone the action of fire; but Dr. Lang, 
who examined the crater, did not observe 
any of the hght pumice-stone, or cellular 
lava, which are found in such large masses 
in the volcanic region of the Mount Macedon 
district Blocks of igneous rocks are seen 
for miles around Mount Leura, protruding 
from a deep chocolate-coloured soul, consist- 
img chiefly of decomposed volcanic matter. 
From the summit of Mount Leura twelve 
volcanie cones are visible, and as many lakes, 
several of which were formerly the craters of 
other extinct volcanoes. Of these Mount 
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Eccles, near Portland bay, is the most per- 
fect ; 1t has a small lake of fresh water at the 
bottom of the crater, much frequented by 
wild fowl; the lava which it formerly poured 
forth can be traced for ten miles. Mount 
Eccles is fifty miles due west from Mount 
Shadwell ; Mount Rouse (elevation 526 feet) 
thirty miles distant to the northward of 
west; and Mount Napier, a well-defined 
crater, 1s forty-five miles, nearly to the 
northward of west. Mount Napier 1s sur- 
rounded by sharp angular fragments of 
trap. These three mountains are all within 
a few mules of the 142nd degree of east 
longitude. It 18 therefore a region of 
great interest to geological mquirers, and 
a proper survey would add materially 
to the facts which are being registered 
in different countries in ulustration of 
the changes this earth has undergone. 
Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, and other colomes 
(of older establishment, 1t must however be 
remembered,) have each provided out of their 
local revenues the funds necessary for geo- 
logical surveys of their respective provinces ; 
and it 1s to be hoped that this important 
duty will not be long delayed m Austral-Asia, 
not only for the sake of science, but as a 
means of explormg the mmeral treasures, 
and of becoming better acquaimted with 
the qualities of the sol, in order to its 
more successful cultivation. Tracts termed 
stony reses exist in several distncts; they are 
usually ranged around, or in the vicimity of, 
a volcano, and consist of mnumerable hil- 
locks or ridges of rocky fragments, varying 
m height from ten to fifty feet, crowded 
together in a confused manner, as if ejected 
from the neighbouring volcanoes. Mr. 
Westgarth 1s of opmion that they have 
been caused by some subterranean force 
at no great depth from the surface, which 
has raised up and broken ito fragments 
the rocky covermg previously spread by 
igneous action over a great extent of this 
part of Australia. Some of these rises are 
not stony, but smooth and covered with 
grass, and beneath the sol is a stratum of 
earthy hmestone. The rock of the stony 
rises, which 1s of basaltic character, usually 
vesicular in structure, with a large admuix- 
ture of iron, 1s probably beneath the earthy 
limestone strata. The rocks enclosmg the 
singular valleys, containing the stagnant 
salt lakes near Mount Nicholson, are com- 
posed of basalt, and m an adjacent running 
stream it les in blocks, forming small cliffs. 


VOLCANIC REGION—MAGNETIC PROPERTIES OF THE ROCKS. 


The general character of the rocks in thc 
province is vesicular trap, or cellular lava 
The sides of many of the hills, particularly 
those of Mounts Elephant and Nanime, 
are covered with a vast quantity of heavy 
score, resembling the refuse of smelted 
iron. 

Throughout the country traversed by Mr. 
Tyers, except where the formation was hme- 
stone or granitic, the magnetic properties of 
the rocks were so great, as to render the 
needle almost useless as a surveying instru- 
ment. In some cases, the deviation of the 
pole from the magnetic north was upwards 
of ten degrees. In his route from Mel- 
bourne, Mr. Tyers proceeded by Geelong, 
westward, to Mount Shadwell; thence to 
Mount Rouse, then north to Lake Lin- 
hthgow; then westerly to Yo-ho ponds; 
thence south to Mount Eckersley and Port- 
land bay; and from thence along the coast 
to the Glenelg nver. His return route was 
nearly on the same hne, until he reached 
Mount Sturgeon, whence he travelled to 
Melbourne by Lake Bolac, at a distance of 
twenty to thirty miles north of ns outward- 
bound route. 

The Pyrenees terminate to the southward 
in Mount Cole, a lofty mass of granite, as 
do also the Austrahan Alps, Wilson’s Pro- 
montory being of hard granite, about twenty 
miles long, by six to fourteen mules broad 
There are 1mmense surface masses of this 
formation at the distance of five and ten 
miles from Melbourne; said to equal that 
obtamed near Aberdeen. The stone m 
some places bids defiance to the best tem- 
pered tools; but the manner in which the 
Chimese spht the hardest granite into co- 
lumns twenty or thirty feet long might be 
tned. They drill holes at short distances 
along the splitting line, and then insert dry 
spongy withs, or a reedy substance, which, 
on the apphcation of moisture and heat 
divides the largest blocks mto the thickness 
required. 

Granite is found protruding in some places 
in the valley of the Glenelg river. It varies 
considerably m the srze of its component 
parts, which sometimes, especially in quartz 
and felspar, exceed one foot square; and in 
this Sir T. Mitchell found distinctly im- 
bedded friable masses, apparently of sand- 
stone, but which on further examination 
were ascertamed to consist of a very fine- 
grained grey granite, approaching in its 
character to mica slate. - The bluff hill 
called Mount Cole consists of huge b!ocks 
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of granite, composed of pmk felspar, white 
quartz, and mivery mica. 

The base of the Bunninyong or Brisbane 
range 18 supposed to be schistus. Mount 
Bunninyong, its southern termination, 1570 
feet nm perpendicular height, 1s of volcanic 
ongin. Mount Macedon 1s sienitic. 

In a small marsh near Mount Macedon, 
about five feet below the surface, and 1mme- 
diately beneath a dark alluvium, about a 
foot m thickness, covered by a bed of yellow 
clay, of eighteen mches, on which rested a 
stratum of rich black soil, there were found, 
in 1846, the fossil bones of several extinct 
animals. Mr P Mayne was the discoverer, 
and they are described by Mr. M‘Combie, a 
gentleman who has exerted himself with 
success in making the condition of the Aus- 
tralian colomies understood, and who 1s now 
the editor of the Port Phillip Gazette — 


‘* Amongst the bones found are tne molar teeth, 
under jaw part of a femur, humeris, and scapula and 
other Lane of a very large animal, resembling, in 
many of its anatomical characters, those of the 
mastodon ‘The molar teeth consist of the recurved 
transverse ridges, which were covcred externally by 
a thick layer of enamel The posterior ridge has, 
at its base, a smallj transverse prominence, covered 
by enamel, which ran parallel to the facet The two 
ridges are united by an isthmus of crusta petrosa, so 
characteristic of the mastodon The largest of these 
teeth measured one inch eight lines transversely, 
and in an antero postero direction, one inch six lines 
The distance between the ridge of the crown and 
the extremity of the fang, m one of the largest 
specimens, was three inches six lines The dis- 
covery of half an inferior jaw bone, with the teeth 
wn situ, gives the following dental formula —1nc1- 
sors, 2, canines, 0, molars, 6, but this, however, 
requires other confirmatory observations The enamel 
1s arranged (with a very trifling difference) like that 
in the European and American species of mastodon, 
the mammiulloid character of the tooth only being 
wanting, but the solitary incisor, and the isthmus 
of crusta petrosa uniting the bases of the angular 
ridges of the molars, are highly characteristic of the 
mastodon The largest bone, which appears to be 
the shaft of a thigh bone, has, unfortunately, both 
its articular extremities broken off, but from ite 
broad and flattened character, 1t must have given 
support tu a ponderous carcase Its broadest part 
measured ten inches in circumference The blade 
bone, or scapula, is also a large and strong bone, 
but so much mutilated as to have lost its features 
Molar and incisor teeth, with other bones of a large 
species of kangaroo, exceeding by one third, at least, 
the largest individual of the present macropus major, 
are abundant ‘This fossil 1s probably identical with 
that found an the Wellin caves by Sir Thomas 
Mitchell, and called by Professor Owen, macropus 
titan Two incisor teeth of a huge rhodent were 
also found amongst these bones ” 


Mount Sturgeon, the southern extremity of 
the Grampians, is said by some to be a conspi- 
cuous mass of granite, and by other writers 
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is desecnhed as consisting of a fine ferrugn- 
nous sandstone, in which 1s mmbedded a 
quantity of quartz, but between Mount 
Sturgeon and Mount Eckerley, twenty 
miles to the northward of Portland, and 
sixty miles in a direct line south-west of 
Mount Sturgeon, the rocks are chiefly trap, 
which indicates the volcamic character of the 
termediate plain 

At the extremities of Mount Napier, im 
Normanby county, rough sharp-pointed 
fragments of cellular rocks are scattered 
about m heaps, the cells or pores are seve- 
ral mches in diameter, and, unhke amygda- 
loidal rocks, are allempty The reefs at Port- 
land Bay consist of a similar rock in rounded 
nodules, and a more compact trap rock, con- 
sisting principally of felspar, lying above them 

Near Cape Otway the sea-coast 1s of a 
sandstone formation, the cliffs attain, in 
some places, 100 feet 1n perpendicular height, 
and are studded with granite pebbles, like 
plums in a plum-pudding About ten miles 
to the west of Cape Otway there is a remark- 
able cave, large enough to hold some hun- 
dred men, with a beautiful crystallized sub- 
stance, formed by the dropping of water 
for years, and hanging from its centre, lke 
a chandelier. 

From Port Fairy to the Glenelg river, 
the country 1s of limestone formation, and, 
at these two places, nearly pure The clifts 
at Portland Bay are composed of an arina- 
ceous hmestone (contaiming oysters, and the 
exuviz of other shell-fish), ferruginous sand- 
stone, and trap Over the limestone 1s a 
red clay, and a red pigment or ochre, used 
by the natives for pamting their bodies 
Half-way between the Glenelg mver and 
Portland bay, on the south-east side of a 
lake, are chffs of conglomerate, composed. of 
quartz, trap, sand, and shells, about twenty 
feet high, m horizontal laminz of an inch 
thick, with narrow vertical strata of pure 
lime Fime-graimed sienite has been found at 
Mount Henly station, on the Wannon river. 

The country between the Murray and the 
vicimty of Lake Omeo shows, on an exten- 
sive scale, the primitive and secondary rocks . 
argilhte and quartz rock on the one side 
to the east, old red sandstone, with conglo- 
merates, on the other to the west, the 
petrosihceous porphyry, as mtermediate or 
transition rock, appears as if only to dicate 
their respective limits. The numberless 
streams of lava, the trachitic rocks, and 
others, which, through imtense heat, have 
had some of their constituent imgredients 
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altered, give evident proofs of volcanic 
agency, to which Lake Omeo may have 
originally seryed as a laboratory.* 

Mingratogy.—The volcanic character of 
the country indicates the presence of nch 
minerals, but, as yet, little attention has 
been paid to the subject. Copper and lead 
ore have been found on the banks of the 
Barwon river, in the Geelong district. The 
specific gravity of the lead ore 1s 6.4 per 
cent. Copper ore, lead, platina, and man- 
ganese, have been discovered along the 
coast from Pomt Urquhart to Moonhght 
Head, at Cape Otway. The ore runs in 
honzontal vems of four miles m breadth, 
varying from east-north-east to west-south- 
west The specimens of copper ore collected 
in this district yielded, on an average, forty- 
five per cent. of copper 

The nvulets Mein and Darebm, m Mel- 
bourne district, are strongly 1mpregnated 
with aluminous matter. Jronstone abounds 
in several districts, usually im the shape of 
pebbles strewed over a plain Surveyor 
Hoddle, in his survey of the country near 
Melbourne, found that seventy-five per cent. 
of this stone consisted of uron ore, and so 
powerful was its effects upon the instruments 
of the surveyors, as to render it necessary 
to sell the sections of land at a certain 
number of acres, more or less, it bemg 
found impossible, m some situations, to 
obtain correct measurements ‘The sides of 
Mounts Elephant and Nanie, particularly 
those of the latter, are covered with a quan- 
tity of scoriz somewhat resembhng the 
refuse of smelted iron. These mounts bear 
every appearance of having had a volcanic 
ongim; their form is that of a horse-shoe, 
open to the westward; the intenor sides 
slope down almost to a level with the ex- 
terior bases. 

Gold 1s reported to be plentiful in the 
Pyrenee mountains, distant about 100 miles 
from Melbourne. It 1s said to have been 
discovered by a shepherd lad, who, after 


selling his gold at the city, returned to 


seek for more; he was followed by some 
persons, and not having since been heard 
of, 1s supposed to have been murdered. 
Dr. Clutterbuck saw, in 1849, at the shop 
of Mr. Brentani, a watchmaker and jeweller, 
at Melbourne, several pieces of native gold— 
one lump, of great purity, weighing twenty- 
two ounces, exhibited mimute portions of 
quartz, was soft in texture, easily cut with 
a knife, of uneven surface, somewhat oblong, 
* Report by Count Strzelecki to Sir G. Gipps. 


MINERALOGY—GOLD, COPPER, IRON, AND SALT. 


and more than an inch in thickness, as if 
taken from a perpendicular fissure in the 
rock. Mr. Brentam is said to have a lump 
weighing seventy-two ounces. The com- 
mander of the ship Berkshire, which left 
Port Philip for London, 25th February, 
1849, purchased fourteen ounces of the 
native gold from Mr. Brentani at eighty 
shilhngs per ounce. Gold-dust has been 
found in the river Plenty, in the bed of 
the stream, which consists chiefly of mica. 
Quartz sent to England for analyzation, 
yielded twenty-eight ounces of gold for each 
ton of ore. The geological structure of Vic- 
torla province mdicates the presence of the 
precious metals, which will probably be found 
extensively distributed. 

Salé 1s obtaimable in abundance from the 
waters of the mtérior lakes. Professor Far- 
raday examined specimens of the waters 
collected from the salt lakes by Sir T. Mit- 
chell, and stated that all of them were solu- 
tions of common salt, much surpassing the 
ocean, or even the Mediterranean, in the 
quantity of salt dissolved Besides the com- 
mon salt, there were present (in compara- 
tively small quantities) portions of sulphates 
and munates of lime and of magnesia; the 
waters, except m strength,«very much re- 
sembled those of the ocean. Three drams 
of the waters of lake Cockayemmy yielded 
113 grains of dry salme matter, others 
seventy-seven grains. A quantity of the 
salt deposited on the shores of Lake Bolac, 
analyzed by Dr. Anderson, of Edmburgh, 
gave the followmg results:—chlomde of 
sodium (common salt), 99.654; sulphate of 
soda, 0.104; chloride of magnesium, 0.052 ; 
msoluble residue, 0.190; hme, a trace= 
100.000. It was described as “‘a remark- 
ably fine looking salt.” When the summer 
heat has caused great evaporation, the bed 
of a lake is sometimes found quite dry, 
and covered with salt crystals to the depth 
of three or four, or even six mches, within 
the usual water mark. In the vicmity of 
Lake Corangymite, the settler has only to 
send a bullock-dray in the morning, with a 
few men, and it returns in the evening with 
a load of two tons weight. For the curing of 
meat, and the improvement of the soil, this 
mineral will be found very valuable. 

These salt lakes are found in the region 
where there are several extinct craters. The 
production of salt is not unfrequently ac- 
companied by volcanic action, as m Sicily 
and other places. aren | ef the rocks near 
the salt lakes of Australia are of the trap 
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formation; and Sir T. Mitchell states that 
a dark-coloured soil 1s found in the ridges 
about some of these lakes. I am disposed 
to think that the deposits of salt are ob- 
tained from the saline earth, rather than 
| to agree with Sir T. Mitchell, that “ the sea 
deposited the water m these situations at 
no very remote period.” Some of the lakes 
have been filled again and again by rain 
and fresh river-water, but the summer eva- 
poration annually, leaves a fresh deposit of 
salt. : 

Very good limestone 1s quarned at Point 
Nepean, the head of the Port Philp bay , 
and hme of fine quality, used as stucco for 
the outsides of houses, walls, and columns, 
is made froth oyster and cockle shells, of 
which extensive beds are found around the 
bay. The whole of the coast lne from the 
Glenelg river to Port Fairy (eighty miles) 1s 
of lhmestone formation, and this probably 
extends some distance into the tenor In 
the northern part of Alberton district there 
is a great quantity of limestone of various 
kinds, some white, some blue, and some 
black , and on the banks of the Mitchell 
river, about twenty miles from Lake King, 
there are large banks of oyster and other 
fossil shells under a thick layer of earth A 
hill of marble was found by surveyor Sta- 
pylton near Mount Macedon 

Coal 1s found at Western Port, but no 
mine is yet worked. It is also stated to 
exist to an almost unlmuited extent near 
Loutit bay, which 1s about three miles from 
Cape Otway ‘The coal hes in large quan- 
tities along that part of the coast 

The following abstract of the report of 
Mr Cameron, who was deputed by the local 
authorities at Melbourne to examine the 
coal region at Western Port for her Ma- 
jesty’s government, dated November, 18-10, 
will indicate the nature of the mimeral found 
in this part of Austraha .— 


‘Upon my arrival at Western Port, I commenced 
to examine minutely the several seams of coal which 
presented themselves superficially, lying to the east- 
ward of the bay, which I found situated at such an 
angle of depression as to be wholly unworkable 

“There were four veins of coal, which were more 
or less associated with a soapy clay, sandstone, and 
greystone, and which varied 1n thickness from one 
inch to nearly three feet Upon combustion, these 
coals emitted a very strong and fierce heat, deposit- 
ing heavy bases, bearing a yellowish tinge or cast 
From the tossed and shattered appearance of those 
several veins, an indication 1s manifested of the close 
affinity of some extensive dyke-fault or trouble, as 
dislocations in the coal strata are technically deno- 
muinated. 

“ Having traced the coal measures throughout the 
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direction of Cape Patterson. about twelve mules to 
the eastward of the poit, I discovered various strag- 
gling open seams (termed the crops) of coal, varying 
in quality and thickness from two inches to four feet, 
and lying at such an angle as to be 1endered avail- 
able for miming Here, as in Western Port, the coal 
(38 associated with greystone, sandstone, &c In some, 
however, of the veins, the coal 1s of excellent quahty, 
| possessing a considerable Peo of bitumen, 
| which would render it especially dewrable for the 
purposes of gas, for exportation to Sydney, or for 
consumption at the towns of this province hereafter, 
when the public convemience of gas shall be intro- 
duced 
“The lofty and precipitous character of the rocks 
upon the coast exposed to view a section of strata 
which induced me to advance some miles farther 
than the strict line of my instructions directed On 
approaching towards that part of the coast which 
inclines towards Cape Liptrap, I found the coal strata 
increased in thickness and regularity, but, from an 
accident which occured to me at this penod, whilst 
prosecuting my researches, I was precluded from 
tollowing up my observations with a close exvamma- 
tion These were, neveitheless, sufheiently justifi- 
catory of my suggestion, that, in any future search 
for coals, this portion of the district should be mi- 
nutely examined The increased thickness and regu- 
larity of the measures strongly indicate, though not 
positively, the association of more extensive beds or 
seams of coal ” 


Mr. surveyor Smythe, who explored the 
south-cast coast from Poimt Urquhart to 
within about fifteen miles of Cape Otway, 
says that extensive ves or seams of coal 
commence at a pomt thirty miles from the 
Port Phillip heads, and dip m every direc- 
tion, the general bearing being north-north- 
west and south-south-east The mineral 
seems to abound over a considerable extent 
of country. It 1s described as “in large 
scams of four feet im thickness, extending 
from 400 to 600 feet nm Iength, as burning 
well, with httle or no smoke, and leaving a 
fine white ash, resembling the purest de- 
scription of cannel coal ” 

Soi: —An earth formed of decomposed 
lava has im every country been found to pos- 
sess extraordinary fertility. In the West 
Indies, in Sicily, and other countnes, where 
volcanoes are in full activity, the nmhabitants 
brave the dangers of the burning lava, on 
account of the richness of the surrounding 
region. <A large part of the territory be- 
tween Melbourne and Portland (nearly 200 
mules) is of the dark chocolate-coleured soil, 
pecuhar to a volcanic country ; 1t 1s not sur- 
prising, therefore, to hear of wheat attaming 
a height of seven feet, and yielding sixty 
to seventy bushels per acre; oats, ninety 
bushels per acre; maize, 100; and other 
crops an equally valuable return for the 
labours of the husbandman. To the west- 
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ward of Geclong, for a distance of nearly 
200 mules, there is an almost continuous 
succession of whinstone and other allied 
rocks, affording the basis of a soil which 
usually characterizes a mch agncultural 
country. Over this extensive region the 
extinct volcanoes give a picturesque vanety 
to the well-grassed plains, the clumps of tim- 
ber upon hill and dale, and the long lines of 
gum trees that mark the courses of the 
winding creeks This country 1s being ra- 
pidly occupied. 

Mr. Malcolm, an extensive settler and 
stockowner in Australia, 1n his evidence be- 
fore a committee of the New South Wales 
Legislative Assembly, in 1845, stated that 
he had travelled extensively in England and 
Scotland, and had seen large tracts of land 
in the Port Philip province as mch as any 
he had seen i Great Britam. The district 
of Lake Colac, for about 200 miles, 1s “ as 
good. land as ever plough was putin” There 
are thousands of acres adjommg Lake Colac 
clear of timber. Keeping the south side 
of the lakes, the country, all the way from 
Colac lake to Port Fairy, Portland Bay, and 
the Glenelg river, 1s a fine grazing country ; 
a great part of 1t 1s too nch for sheep. The 
land north of the lakes 1s said not to be so 
good ; but still well adapted for stock 

In the splendid country between Geelong, 
Lake Colac, and the Glenelg river, there 1s 
a soul unsurpassed in point of fertility. The 
tracts suited for cultivation are not confined 
to the banks of mvers or creeks, but extend 
generally m all directions, and the rains 
bemg regular, and the country not subject 
to drought, the pasturage throughout the 
year 1s perfectly sufficient to feed stock with- 
out artificial food, and to produce fat cattle, 
unsurpassed in any other part of the world 

In the district of Lake Colac, and around 
Mount Leura, there is mych land, of which 
the natural pasture would maintain a bullock 
an acre all the year round, whereas the best 
land in Somersetshire, England, 1s allowed 
to be only capable of sustaming a bullock 
and a sheep for seven months, the anmals 
being stall fed during the other five. 

The richness of the soil 1s seen in its 
vegetation; Dr. Clutterbuck says that the 
daisy, buttercup, and the pretty but modor- 
ous violet, are seen everywhere; the Flore 
are exceedingly beautiful, and, in the spring, 
hterally carpet the ground; the wild gera- 
mum, a diminutive plant bearing a tiny 
pink flower, grows abundantly; two most 
lovely creepers are found growing m every 


variety of soul—one bears a bnlliant scarlet 
flower not unlike the laburnum im shape, 
the other has tufts of a blue colour, resem- 
bling the double violet ; the balmy perfume 
of the golden and silver wattle (the mimosz 
tribe) is exhaled far and near, the bru- 
nona, bearmg a flower in colour hke ultra- 
marine, 1m many places covers the surface 
with “ nature’s most exquisite embroidery ,” 
the musk plant and hyacinth are indige- 
nous; the English pelargonium and fuschia 
blossom throughout the greater part of the 
year; and European vegetables and fruits 
attain a size “which would excite aston- 
ishment in the mind of a Covent-garden 
fruiterer.”” ' . 
In most parts of the district finely open 
and undulating ground is to be found, 
adapted to the wants of the grazier and 
agriculturalist ; mm very many a nich black 
soll from eight to twelve mches in depth 
prevails, contammg much decomposed vege- 
table matter with an argillaceous soil. Where 
this occurs, the valleys are composed of ex- 
tensive, verdant, and fertile flats of vege- 
table mould. In some situations the soul 1s 
red, mn others, a clayey hazel loam ‘The 
greater number of soils contam large por- 
tions of sand of various degrees of depth and 
fineness, and hence acquire the property of 
powerfully absorbing the rays of the sun 
Admitting that some portions of the country 
are boggy, and a proportion sandy, rocky, 
and barren, yet, “ millions of acres of good 
arable land are to be met with ”’* 
Ciimate.—The position of Victoria, to the 
southward of New South Wales, gives it a 
cooler chmate than the more northern pro- 
vince. Fires are agreeable mornings and 
evenings, for eight months of the year. 
There is sufficient frost to freeze the surface 
of ponds for three or four days m winter 
(July), and snow falls occasionally on the 
low lands. The changes of temperature are 
occasionally rapid, but the “ hot winds” are 
annually of bref duration. Port Philip 
resembles, in its summer season, Baden, 
Marseilles, and Bordeaux; its winter, Pa- 
lermo or Buenos Ayres; its fluctuations of 
temperature, those of Montpelher, and its 
annual mean 1s that of Naples. According 
to Count Strzelecki, the annual mean tem- 
perature of Port Phulhp, is 61.3; mean for 
summer, 69.4; for winter, 53.3; summer 
Maximum, 906; summer minimum, 48.8; 
winter maximum, 69.8; winter minimum, 


* Port Philap wm 1849, by Dr. Clutterbuck, nine 
years resident in the colony. 
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369. Warmest month, November, coldest, 
July. The mean annual temperature is 
rather more than 61°, or about 124° higher 
than the mean temperature of Croom’s Hill, 
Greenwich, England. In the reading-room 
of the Mechanics’ Institute, at Melbourne— 
fronting the south, and free of the sun—the 
thermometer, in the hottest summer, rarely 
exceeds 75° Fahrenheit. The summer even- 
ings are in general clear and cool, the “ hot 
wind” seldom has longer duration than one 
day; and the number of heated wind days 
in summer, 1s about twenty, of which, one- 
third are oppressively hot; but in a well- 
constructed brick or stone dwelling, with 
proper care to prevent the mgress of the 
heated draft of air, but little disagreeable 
sensation is experienced. For ten months 
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in the year, says Mr. Westgarth, the chmate 
is unexceptionable , “ the dryness and gemal 
warmth of the ar afford an almost daily 
access to the open country, and there ap- 
pears, in the general buoyancy of the popu- 
lation, a degree of enjoyment of existence 
far beyond what 1s usually exhibited in the 
duller climes of the fatherland.” In the 
western parts of the province, where Tas- 
mania does not intercept the breezes and 
clouds from the great southern ocean, the 
temperature 1s lower, and the annual quan- 
tity of rain greater than at Melbourne. For 
the following table I am indebted to Mr 
Westgarth, a merchant at Mclbourne, who 
has materially contributed by his writings to 
the advancement of the province which he 
has adopted as his home -— 


Meteorological Register for Melbourne, 1845-6, 130 feet above the level of the sea, lat 38° 18' S. 





Thermometer Barometer 
Months. Wet Number Maximum 
84 AM 2}em {Thermo- | Highest | Lowest ial 0 ee in 
meter oe Days one day 

July - 1845 50 29 do 48 53 25 30 43 29 55 29 98 16 5 50 1 81 
August = — 57 38 53 77 30 22 29 48 29 72 — 1 36 — 
September Po 56 10 63 50 59 66 30 45 29 52 30 05 9 1 27 0 76 
October r 58 83 65 38 60 77 30 24 29 62 30 00 10 2 34 112 
November . o 61 70 69 00 64 53 30 08 29 50 29 78 15 3 99 142 
December Pe 65 03 73 09 66 74 30 10 29 61 29 82 3 017 011 
January . 1846 66 19 73 48 66 41 30 10 29 66 29 36 5 212 101 
February : os 63 85 72 32 65 67 30 23 2961 29 83 6 1 67 113 
Maich . . ‘a 61 83 68 74 63 09 30 19 29 66 29 92 6 1 30 0 92 
Apnil < <i 5713 64 20 60 30 30 20 29 55 29 89 11 227 035 
May . Pe 50 64 56 12 54 54 30 30 29 54 29 91 17 3 79 102 
June 9 46 96 54 70 02 56 30 31 29 70 30 09 11 1 20 0 32 


Note —No Thermometneal return obtaimed for August at 8} a 


The “hot winds” generally commence 
about the middle or end of November, and 
recur, at intervals, throughout the summer, 
until towards the end of February. At 
Melbourne, the hot wind has a N N.W. 
direction during the summer; but the winds 
from the same quarter, in winter, are cold. 
Durmg the prevalence of the hot winds, the 
sky 1s generally cloudless . the warmth mate- 
rially abates after sunset. The scorching 
blasts are succeeded by a strong breeze from 
the southward, which occasions a fall in the 
thermometer of twenty to thirty degrees. 
During winter, snow sometimes covers the 
ground to the depth of three inches, and 
ice 1s formed of the thickness of a shil- 
hn 
falls at Melbourne than m London. By 
means of the Austrahan Alps any desirable 
degrce of cold may be obtained even in 
summer. 


It will be observed, that more rain! 


The climate of Victoma, as well as that 
of New South Wales, 1s occasionally dete- 
niorated by a disease known as “ catarrh,” 
which breaks out in some localities among 
the sheep, and will destroy im three or four 
weeks, four or five thousand sheep in a flock 
There does not seem to be any mode of 
checking the disease; and when it occurs, 
the flock-master has to resort to the “ boil- 
ing down” system The “scab” and “ foot 
rot,” also cause mortality in sheep, and there 
are stringent colomal laws to prevent the 
disease called “ scab” spreading; sheep arc 
prolubited bemg dmven on the common 
roads, except in the month of February, 
notice must be given of the disease; and 
other stringent regulations must be adopted, 
subject to penalties of £10 to £20 for 
neglect. Licensed butchers are hable to 
be fined for slaughtering or exposing for 
sale mnfected sheep. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


POPULATION—EDUCATION—RELIGION—GOVERNMENT AND INSTITUTIONS. 


Porvunation has been extraordinanly aug- 
mented , the comparative progress of increase 
in the mhabitants 1s thus shown, between 
the years 1836 and 1850 .— 


Places 


a ee et eel 


4,479 | 10,954] 15,000 
224 | 7,259 | 21,921] 35,000 


—— 


Melbourne, city 
Country districts 


Total . 














224 |11,738 | 32,875} 50,000 


Note —The population for 1850 15 only estamated 


The nationality shows that, of the total 
population in 1846, there were born in the 
colony, 3,855 males, 3,728 females; m Eng- 
land, 7,407 males, 2,693 females; in Wales, 
83 males, 38 females; m Ireland, 5,037 
males, 4,089 females, in Scotland, 2,757 
males, 1,468 females; in other British 
dominions, 800 males, 603 females, in foreign 
countries, 245 males, 76 females Total, 
20,184 males, 12,695 females==82,879 The 
classification of occupations shows in com- 
merce, trade, &c , 2,254, agriculture, 1,722, 
grazing—management, of sheep, 4,666, of 
horses and cattle, 1,334, horticulture, 178, 
other labourers, 2,673. Mechanics and arti- 
ficers, 3,635 , domestic servants, 1,201 males, 
2,136 females ; clerical profession, 29, legal 
ditto, 96 , medical ditto, 106 , other educated 
persons, 476. All other occupations, 1,983. 
Residue of population, 25,232. The czvil 
conditton mm 1846 was, free-born in the 
colony, or arrived free, 17,553 males, 12,488 
females ; other free persons (meaning thereby 
those who had formerly been prisoners), 
2,363 males, 202 females. Bond, holding 
tickets of leave, 230 males, 5 females, im 
government employ, 18 males; im private 
assignment, 20 males. 

The prison population had its ongin in 
the circumstance of the Port Phillip province 
being a district of New South Wales. The 
inhabitants have been very strongly adverse 
to the introduction of convicts, and recently 
the superintendent, Mr. Latrobe, was neces- 
stated to prevent the debarkation of prison- 
ers from two ships which had been despatched 
direct from England with convicts who had 
gone through a large probationary penod m 
penitentiaries in the United Kingdom. The 


feeling evinced against the introduction of 
criminals, however great may have been 
their alleged reformation, was quite as strong 
as that exhibited by the inhabitants of the 
Cape of Good Hope By this time (June, 
1850) there 1s, most probably, no trace in 
Victoria province of the convict system. 

We have no returns of the number of the 
aborigines withm the hmuts of the province. 
Their respected “ Protector,’ Mr Robinson, 
durimg various journeys, found on the banks 
of the principal rivers a comparatively dense 
aboriginal population, There are several 
mixed breed, or “ half castes,’ of both sexes. 

According to the census of 1846, the 
white population was thus distributed :— 


County or District Males Females Total 
Bourke County . 9,440 7,890 17,330 
Grant iy - ce 2,359 1,531 3,890 
Normanby ,, 1,455 812 2,267 
Gipps Land District 612 240 852 
Murray ‘3 1,142 416 1,558 
Western Port ,, 2,516 1,009 3,525 
Portland Bay ,, 2,675 798 3,473 

Total . 20,199 | 12,696 | 32,895 


The key, with numbers attached to the 
excellent map of Mr Ham, published at 
Melbourne in 1847, gives the names of the 
landed propnietors, and of the squatters in 
each division In Bourke county the number 
of proprietors was then 69, in Grant county, 
72, 11 Normanby county, 72 , n Western Port 
dustrict, 192; the Murray distrect, 149, 
Wimmera district, 67 , Portland Bay district, 
232; and Gepps Land, 44. Mr. Ham adds 
a district which he terms the Tumué district, 
between the Murray river and the Murrum- 
bidgee, but this region belongs to the tern- 
tory of New South Wales. 

Melbourne city 1s divided mto four wards ; 
in 1846 each ward was thus tenanted :— 





Name of Ward Males Females Total 
Gipps . 1,738 1,602 3,340 
Bourke 976 929 1,905 
Lonsdale . 1,481 1,176 2,657 
La Trobe . 1,557 1,495 3,652 

Total . 5,752 5,202 | 10,954 
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Of the population of the city of Melbourne good indication of augmenting prospenty 
in 1846, there were—born in the colony, or The various eligible positions on the coast 
arnved free, males, 5,551, females, 5,16]. and on the intenor rivers for mantime and 
other free persons—males, 218, females, 838. mnlitary stations, will cause an equable dif- 
Bond—holding tickets of leave, males, 18, fusion of wealth and civilization over the 
females, 1: m government employment, province 
males, 7. —— 

The town population, irrespective of Mel- The following table shows the population, 
bourne city, 1s now increasing, and affords a by ages, throughout the province — 


Abstract of the Population on the 2nd March, 1846, tn each of the Counties and Commissioners? Districts 








Males Females lotals 
ace mee eeseeeisisiieinisea ses Gene 
Under] 7 and |14 and/21 and/45 andj Under] 7 and |14 and/21 and/45 and ral 
Counties up 7 junder|under|/under{ up {Males Pe- | Total 
14 21 


7 |under ss under males 


Years| 14 wards | {cars wards 
Bourke ... . .| 2518) 962 579] 2495] 917} 680] 3512] 257 | 9440] 7891/17331 
Grant . go Renee 515} 153 159} S500} 152} 148) 680! 51 | 2339) 1531] 3870 


Normanby . : 182 98 79} 283 91 45; 369) 24 | 1455] 812! 2207 


oer fe | rer Fe neneneee f eemenenes § aerererrns §f n f ee | eeeceeneees ff actrees | eereeenmvcmene | wicunenennnmemennmen | emmewenorrimmveeenen 


Total ... 3315) 12138 817| 3278] 1160} 873} 4561] 362 |138234/10234/23468 
Commissioners’ Districts, 
beyond the Limits of 


ation 
GippsLand. . .| 98] 32 56, sil 24} 191 107] 91} 61el 2401 852 
Murray  ... 1691 40] 31 | 8101 92] 130] 321 30! 205] 10] 1142] 416] 1558 
Portland Bay | . o75| sol 72 | 2117| 133! 289] 50| 27] 418| 16 | 2677| 799] 3476 
Western Port . . .| 354! 185/116 | 1726 188) 367| 86 521 463| 38 | 25191 1000] 3525 
Total. . . . | 896} 287| 255 | 5043] 469] 876} 192} 1281 11931 72 | 6950] 2461| 9411 


Hee po nn ee eee ooo 


Total Population | 4211] 1500) 989 |12198) 1286) 4154] 1352/ 1001) 5754) 434 |20184/12695/32879 





Abstract of the Population on the 2nd March, 1846, in the City of Melbourne, and wn each Town and Village 














Males Females Totals 
Under| 7 and |14 and/21 andi45 and oa 
Under} 7 and {14 andj21 andi45 and| Under} 7 an an. and|45 an r 
soyaeens we 7 ~ |under junder|under| up 7 {undcrjunderjunder| up |Malcs ae ‘otal 
Years} 14 21 40 wards | Years| 14 21 45 |wards _— 
Melbourne (city) . . |1,561} 617 | 331 2,959 | 286 }1,608 | 592 | 480 |2,346] 174 |5,754 15,200 110,954 
Ashby * -4- 4: se 8 28 6 — 43 2 26 6 5 30 4 79 71 150 
Belfast* . . . « « 36 8 oO 89 13 40 3 7 63 3 151 | 118 269 
Bnghton* .. . 117| 28 9{ 106| 12 65; 38 {| 16] 111 7) 272! 237] 509 
Brunswick* . . . 23] 10 5 38 9 23 9 9 31 7 85 79 164 
Geelong (North) . .]| 111 35 40 380 28 107 45 | 43 180 13 594 | 388 982 
Geelong (South) . . 48 20 7 101 12 70 19 18 85 8 188 | 200 388 
Irishtown* . . . -« 28 4 2 34 3 23 4 7 29 1 71 64 135 
Newtown* . .. . 53 6 5 59 4 44 14 11 o7 3 127{ 129 256 
Poitland . ... . 68 26 8 163 13 80 30 13 100 4 278| 232 510 
Richmond* . .. -« 62 20 8 82 13 74 30 14 93 6 185{ 217 402 
Willamstown .. . 45 14 8 93 12 58 9 11 70 2 172} 150 322 
Total urban Population {2,180 794 | 428 |4,147] 407 |2,218| 806 | 634 }3,195 | 232 |7,956 |7,080 |15,041 





Note —Ihe mark (*) attached to the name of any town or village, mdicates that 1t 1s situated on private property 





The population, by ages, of the province was In 1846, the population im the following 
towns 1s thus shown — 











Years of Age Males Females 
—_—— |-——_—- Name of Town Males Females Total 

Under 7 . a 2,689 RGA a 

Jandunder14..... . 1,500 1,352 Geelong . . 1,149 916 2,065 
14 55. gp Sd ee we eS 989 1,001 Belfast . .. . 359 2492 601 
OT oe gy. 40s He ves we oo dP IZ AGS 5,754 Portland . . ; 278 932 510 
BG eee ge OO ar it ee es ee 8 1,122 393 Wilham’s, about .. — acre 250 
60 and upwards .... - 164 41 Alberton Mm Be he — = 100 
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Proportion of marned to single in 1846 :— 


Marned. Single 
Counties and Districts 
Males | Fem | Males | Fem 
| CouNTIES :— 
Bourke 3,264 3,383 6,196 4,507 
Grant . 7 716 696 1,623 835 
Normanby . 
DisTRIcTs :— 
Portland Bay 402 403 2,273 395 
Western Port 506 474 2,011 534 
Murray . 224 222 918 194 
Gipps’ Land 107 «+114 «=505—s:«126 
TOWNS :— 
Melbourne 2,107 202 3,665 3,000 
Geelong . 274 256 6507 333 
Portland . 101 99 177 133 
Belfast 101 107. = - 281 135 





Note —There are no returns for Normanby 


The total married was—vmales, 5,564; 
females, 5,656: unmarned, males, 14,620; 
females, 7,039. Bond population mn 1846: 
holding tickets of leave, males, 230; females, 
5: in government employment, males, 18, 
m private assignment, males, 20 = 268. 





Relhgious denomimations 1841 1846 

Church of England . 6,190 14,921 

ws Scotland. . 2,044 5,856 
Wesleyan Methodists . 650 1,597 
Other Protestant dissenter 346 1,169 
Roman Catholics .. . 2,441 9,075 
JOWR, 2 © © s 2 © « 57 117 
Mahomedans and Pagans . 10 27 
Other persuasions oe — 117 


In 1847 the province was divided into 
sixty-nine parishes. 
Number of houses in 1841 and 1816 — 


Year Stone or Brick Wood 
1841 450 1,040 
1846 1,835 3,363 


The number shingled, z.e. roofed with 
small pieces of wood, was, in 1846, 3705 
and of slated, 76. The number of houses 
fimshed was 4,547; unfinished, 651; smbha- 
bited, 5,070; inhabited, 128. 

There is an abundance of the necessaries 
of hfe, and great comfort among all classe: 
of the people. Dr. Clutterbuck, the most 
recent authority on the state of the colony 
(1849), in evidence of the condition of the 
working classes there, pomts “to the cot- 
tage of the mechanic or daily labourer, each 
surrounded by his family of children ; on thi 
breakfast table are seen a large dish of rump- 
steak, or mutton chops, eggs, fresh butter, 
excellent bread, and tea or coffee ; the dinner 
table is equally bountifully supplied, the cup 
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coaming with colonial ale, being a never- 
‘ailmg accompaniment, tea and a substantial 
upper succeed. Think of these things, ye 
mffermg poor at home. Fancy yourselves 
also strolling in the bush, and arniving at a 
tation where, on some occasions, you see 
ore-quarters of mutton lymg about in a 
state of putndity, and ask yourselves the 
question—‘ whence this shameful waste of 
the bounties which God has given?’ and 
obtain the reply of the master—‘our men 
refuse to eat this portion of the animal, and 
owing to the scarcity of labour we are com- 
pelled to submit to their dictation.’ ”* 

The weekly rations allowed to shepherds 
or hut-keepers consist of flour, 10 Ibs. ; meat, 
12 Ibs ; tea, }lb.; sugar, 2lbs. It 1s com- 
puted that the cost of maimtenance for a 
man 18 five shilings per week. The duty of 
the hut-keepers, of whom there is usually 
one to each flock, 1s to shift the hurdles 
daily, prepare the daily meals for the shep- 
herds, and watch the sheep by night from a 
httle “crnb box” One shepherd usually 
attends 1,000 sheep ; but in an open country 
one man may have 1,500 or 2,000 confided 
to his care. According to Dr. Clutterbuck 
the current rate of wages, m addition to 
rations, given by squatters in 1849, was— 
shepherds, £20 to £25; hut-keepers, £18 to 
£22; bullock drivers, £24 to £28; marned 
couples, with a family, £25 to £30; ditto, 
without encumbrance, £34 to £40, single 
females, £16 to £20; wheelwnghts, £25 to 
£30; carpenters, £30 to £40 sterling per 
annum. Farm servants, 10s. per week; 
sheep shearers, 10s to 13s. for every 100 
sheep; or without rations, 15s. per 100 sheep. 
The town rates of wages are—female cooks, 
£18 to £24; men ditto, £20 to £28; house- 
maids, £16 to £18; nurses, £12 to £16; 
grooms, £25 to £32, laundresses, £20 to 
£28 sterling per annum. Charwomen, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s.; and needlewomen, Ils. per day. 
Washing, 2s 6d to 3s. per dozen. 

Reta Prices of various Commodities — 
Beef and mutton 2d., veal and pork 5d. to 6d., 
bacon 8d to Is., tea le. 6d. to 3s., sugar (fine 
moist) 3d. to 4d., butter 10d. to ls 2d., cheese 
7d.to 8d per lb.; ale (colomial), 5d. per quart ; 
bottled ale and porter (English), 10s. to 12s. 
per dozen ; flour (fine) £10, seconds £9, per 
ton; wheat, 3s. to 5s. per bushel ; potatoes, 
3s. to 4s. per cwt.; milk, 4d. per quart. 

In the year 1840, flour was sold for £90 
perton; bread, 2s. 6d. the quartern loaf; 


* Port Philp wm 1849, p. 108. London: 1850. 
Parker, West Strand. 
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butter, 3s. per lb.; cabbages, 6d. each; po- 
tatoes, 1s. perlb. Dr Clutterbuck says that 
at this penod he employed labourers, in the 
erection of a house, at a cost of 15s. per day 
each; but then he adds, “ port and cham- 
pagne were among the ordmary luxunes 
of the artisan.” 

Epucation.—According to the decision 
of the governor of New South Wales re- 
specting education, 1t was ordered, on the 
24th of September, 1841, that in towns or 
places of which the population amounts to 
2,000 or upwards, local government aid be 
given for education, to any school, at a rate 
not excceding one penny each day for the 
actual attendance of every child m the school, 
whose parents or friends are im such a 
station of life as to render it necessary to 
extend to them the assistance of govern- 
ment. Where the population does not 
amount to 2,000, the aid afforded may be 
as hgh as one penny farthimg per dicm, or 
one penny halfpenny, if there be no other 
receiving aid from government within five 
mules The government aid cannot exceed 
the sum raised for the support of the school 
from private sources, nor bc m eacess of 
£25 per quarter, unless the number of chil- 
dren attending the school, or the poverty 
of their parents, be such as to make a spe- 
cial exception in favour of 1t necessary. 

Schoo] inspectors, appomted by govern- 
ment, visit the different schools m their 
respective districts at uncertain times, but 
never less than twice in every month, muster 
the children, and compare the numbers 
present with the numbers entered on the 
registers of daily attendance kept by the 
masters or mistresses of the schools. The 
mspectors report to government any irre- 
gularity or misconduct which may fall un- 
der their notice. Police magistrates act as 
inspectors of schools. Quarterly hsts are 
required by the government from each 
school, contaimmg the names of all children 
who attend the school, their ages, and also 
the names, places of abode, trade or calling 
of their parents or nearest friends. 

A diocesan grammar school has been re- 
cently established at Melbourne, through 
the instrumentality of the bishop. The 
annual fee 1s £10 10s.; entrance fee, £2 2s., 
and £1 1s. for every additional boy of the 
same family. The school is open to all 
persons without distinction, and the object 
is to give a sound scriptural and general 
education. There are also two private schools 
for girls, and two for boys at Melbourne. 
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There are about forty schools, with 5,000 
pupils, m different parts of the province. 

In 18416, the state of cducation, according 
to the census of that year, was as fol- 
lows :— 


State of Education Males Females Total 
UNDER 21 YEARS. 

Cannot read . 4,005 3,863 7,868 

Read only . 1,052 1,138 2,190 

Read and write 1,643 1,506 3,149 
ABOVE 21 YLARS. 

Cannot read . 1,797 2,785 

Read only 1,484 1,274 2,758 

Read and write 10,203 3,926 14,129 


Rexicion.—The contrast between the car- 
her and present state of society, 1s very visi- 
ble ; a higher moral tone 1s gradually spread- 
ing in the community, and this improvement, 
in the estimation of many, dates from the 
arrival (in January, 1848) of the bishop, 
“one in whom are united the highest learn- 
ing, humility, and picty.” Heretofore the 
people at the distant stations m the intenor, 
had existed m almost a heathenish state; 
the good bishop has rndden many hundred 
mules to exhort, and instruct, to celebrate the 
holy rites of baptism and confirmation, and 
to administer the blessed sacrament. Has 
lordsiup was accompamed from England 
by three clergymen, has ordained four more 
since his arrival, and as fast as practicable, 
is locating misters of the Gospel at eligible 
stations in the country. Pnor to the arrival 
of the bishop (Dr. Perry, formerly district 
preacher of St. Paul’s, Cambndge) only one 
clergyman had been appoimted by govern- 
ment to superintend the Church of England 
in this large distmct. From 1840 to 1848, 
this zealous man (the Rev. Adam Compton 
Thompson) had to perform the whole of the 
duties, and has been known m one day to 
perform the bural service over six persons, 
the marriage ceremony for'three couple, to 
baptize four children, and to visit the sick in 
Melbourne and its suburbs. It cannot be 
denied that grievous neglect has been evinced 
in this matter, for primary functionaries in a 
colony founded by a Christian people, before 
the appointment of judges, magistrates, 
polce, and custom-house officers, ought to 
be the ministers of the Gospel. 

The efforts recently made by the British 
government for the protection and instruc- 
tion of the aborigines of Australia, 1s highly 
creditable. Dumng the secretaryship of 
Lord Glenelg, the appeals of the London 
Aborigines Protection Society were received 
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with attention, and protectors were appointed | 


to watch over, struct, and 1f possible con- 
vert to Chnstianity the dark-coloured migra- 
tory races among whom we have established 
ourselves. The Port Philp territory is divided 
into districts, 1n “each of which 1s placed an 
assistant protector, and a medical officer, or 
assistant, with a homestead, and reserve of 
land, for the exclusive use of the abongines. 
Agricultural operations are now carned on 
by the natives. Those who are able are ex- 
pected to give an equivalent for what they 
receive; the sick, aged, and young children 
are rationed. A mussionary 1s appoimted to 
each establishment, an overseer to superin- 
tend agricultural operations, and a constable, 
to keep order. The salary and allowances of 
the protector-in-chief are £600 per annum. 
The salary of the assistant-protector 1s £250 
per annum, and ten shillings and sixpence a 
day allowance. They are to travel among 
and sojourn with the native tribes, and by 
every means in their power endeavour to 1n- 
duce them to adopt a settled mode of exist- 
ence. They are required to furnish statisti- 
cal and other information connected with the 
native tribes of their respective districts ; the 
boundaries and aboriginal names of districts 
occupied by each tmbe, the differences of 
language, customs, and habits, the names of 
mountains, lakes, rivers, and other localities; 
a census distinguishing the number of each 
family, name, age, sex, tribe, and chief of 
tribes, whether warrior, councillor, or elder, 
&c. The Port Phillip province is divided 
for the above-named purposes, into four dis- 
tricts, viz, the Goulburn River, Mount Ma- 
cedon, Portland Bay, and Western Port, or 
Melbourne district. At the homestead on 
the Goulburn river, 110 miles from Mel- 
bourne, the aborigines had, m 1842, cut 
down, grubbed up, and burned 450 acres ; 
cleaned and broken up for cultivation, about 
twenty acres; 4nd obtamed good crops of 
wheat, oats, and barley, and about two tons 
of potatoes. They have built good houses 
for the assistant protector, medical officer, 
and overseer, and constructed huts for them- 
selves. The women manufacture baskets, 
mats, string, &c. 

The Newspaper Press of the province 18 
coeval with the formation of the settlement, 
for a newspaper seems nearly as essential to 
an Englishman as the air he breathes. 

The first newspaper, in 1836, appeared in 
manuscript; the enterprising projector, how- 
ever, quickly obtained from Van Diemen’s 
Land the requisite materials wherewith to 


print it, and it appeared under the title of 
the Port Phillip Patriot. In the early part 
of 1837, the Port Philp Gazette was issued, 
‘dited by Mr. Arden; and soon after a third 
appeared, styled the Port Philp Herald. 
Each of these journals was issued bi-weekly, 
by which arrangement the colonists had even 
then the opportunity of having a newspaper 
on their breakfast tables every morning. 
Four newspapers are now issued at Mel- 
bourne daily (Sundays excepted), namely, 
the Morning News, Daily News, Patriot, and 
Argus. At Geelong the Advertiser 1s issued 
daily, and the Vectorza Colonist I beheve 
weekly. These papers are as large as the 
Globe or Standard ‘The copy of the Argus 
before me (Vol. 11. No. 106, July 11, 1849) 
contains fifteen columns of advertisements. 
The “ edztorzals”’ of those papers, their “ort- 
ginal correspondence,” poetry, and selected 
articles, typography, and paper, place them 
on a par with the journals of the United 
Kingdom, except the leading metropolitan 
newspapers. The price of these daily Port 
Philip papers 1s fifteen shillmgs per quar- 
ter, or sixpence for a single copy; for 
advertisements, six hnes and under, three 
shillings, for every additional hne three 
pence. The Portland district has three ably 
conducted newspapers, two printed and pub- 
lished at Portland and one at Port Fairy. 
A Port Philp Magazine, and other pen- 
odicals, still further attest the rapid exten- 
sion of the “fourth estate,” whose progress 
1s indeed unequalled mm any other portion of 
the British Empire. 

GovERNMENT.— Under the provisions of 
the bill now before Parliament, Victoria will 
have a government appointed by the crown, 
and a Legislative Assembly similar, in con- 
stitution, to that of New South Wales, and 
the other Australian colomes. It 1s uncer- 
tain whether any alterations will be made m 
this bill m the House of Lords, and there- 
fore 1t 18 unnecessary to give any other 
details than those already given (See p 550.) 
It 1s understood, that her Majesty’s muinis- 
ters do not now propose to vest the con- 
trol of the waste or crown lands m the 
Austrahan legislatures, which conforms to 
the opinion I ventured to express m the 
published division of this work on New 
South Wales. (See p. 554-5.) 

The Laws, are the same as in England; 
and administered, as in New South Wales 
by a judge and supreme court. 

InstTiITuTIONS.—Several charitable, reli- 
gious, literary, and benevolent socicties, such 
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as have been described in the previous colo- 
mes. Among other associations, may be 
mentioned a Mechanics’ Institution at Mel- 
bourne, and another at Geelong; an Aux- 
ihary Bible Society ; a Theological Educa- 
tion Society; Temperance Society, Harmonic 
Society; Union Benefit Society, Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd-Fellows; a Commercial 
Exchange; an Auction Company; Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, Port Phillip 
Steam Navigation Company; public hos- 
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pital, &c. The Port Philip Bank was wrecked 
im the general disasters of 1842-3. The pro- 
pnetary of the Port Philhp Bank, in 1840-1, 
elected me a London director, and I recom- 
mended a course of procedure which met the 
approval of their intelhgent agent in Lon- 
don, Mr. Gardiner, but it was not followed 
im the colony. There are branches of the 
Union Bank of Australia, and of the Bank of 
Austral-Asia, wiich are stated to be con- 
ducting a profitable business. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PRODUCTS—WOOL, LIVE STOCK, TALLOW, 


PRESERVED MEAT, WINE, FLAX, TIMBER 


FISH, & —COMMERCE—IMPORTS—EX PORTS—REVENUE—EXPENDITURE— 
LANDS—EMIGRATION AND SQUATTING INTERESTS 


Propvucts.—The first m value, and present 
importance, as in New South Wales, 1s wool. 
The quantity 1mported into the United King- 
dom, from Port Philip and Portland Bay, 
since 1846, previous to which period many 
of the Port Philip and Portland Bay wools 
were shipped for England, vza Van Diemen’s 
Island, was in 1846, 20,956; 1847, 27,876, 
1848, 37,351; 1849, 45,348 bales. The 
bales average about 280 lbs. each The 
exports of wool from Victoma province to 
the United Kingdom, in 1849, amounted 
to 12,697,440 lbs. The total imports of 
wool into the United Kingdom for the same 
year, were 298,444 bales, of which Port 
Phihp and Portland Bay contributed nearly 
one-sixth part. Sydney sent 50,584; Van 
Diemen’s Island, 17,926; South Australia, 
10,400; Western Austraha and New Zea- 
land, 1,474 bales* The total exports of 
wool from the Austral-Asian settlements 
during ,.the past year, consisted of 125,732, 
or nearly one-half the entire importations 
into the United Kingdom; while, in 1812, 
only three bales were imported from Aus- 
traha. The progress of the wool trade 1s so 
remarkable—the augmented importation has 
such an important influence on one of the 
largest branches of Enghsh manufacture— 
on the domestic comfort of the people—on 
the extension of our foreign commerce, and 
on the increased employment of shipping, 
that I am imduced to give the followmg 
statement of the quantities of wool imported 
from our various colonies, and from different 
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foreign countries, for the past half century, 
and for which I am indebted to the respected 
wool brokers, Messrs. C. and I. D. Jacomb, 
of Basmghall-street, London. It will be 
observed, that the imports from Spain and 
Germany, our former great sources of supply, 
have matenially decreased of late years, while 
the production of our colonics has largely 
and steadily increased. 

The augmented supply has reduced the 
price of all wools , Port Stephens fleeces, that 
a few years since fetched 5s to 6s. a pound, 
do not now bring more than 2s. In the 
London price currents the Australian wools 
are distinguished by the words—Sydney, 
Port Philip, Van Diemen’s Land, Adelaide, 
Swan River, and New Zealand, to represent 
the different colonies. The usual classtfica- 
tion of the qualities of the wool, and the 
range of price will be seen m the following 
extract from the London sales for May, 
1850, of wools from Port Philip, which, 
although improving, are still inferior to the 
Sydney wools, but supenor to those from 
Van Diemen’s Land, or from Adelaide -— 
Extra flocks, in first-rate condition, 1s 8d to 
1s. 114d per Ib ; good flocks, in fair condition, 
ls. 6d. to ls. 8d.; average do, 1s 34d. to 
ls. 6d.; ordinary and ill-conditioned flocks, 
1s. 2d to 1s. 34d.; scoured clothing, 1s. 6d. 
to 2s.; scoured lambs’, ls. 7d. to 1s 104d.; 
handwashed and ordinary skin, 1s. 1d. to 1s. 
44d.; lambs’ good, 1s. 6d. to 2s. 2d ; lambs’ 
inferior to average, ls. 2d. to 1s 6d.; locks, 
broken, &c.,10d. to 154d.; in grease, 8d. to 1s. 
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WOOL IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1796—1850. 


Years 





1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 





Importatwn of Wool tn Bales into the Umted Kingdom during the following years. 


tralia & N | Cape 





bar German | Spanish. | Portugal. 
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255 
170 
213 
421 
347 
1,001 
972 
914 
2,905 
696 
3,087 
3,746 
3,998 
5,792 
6,313 
8,908 
10,327 
12,737 
14,055 
19,564 
21,950 
22,944 
25,820 
30,280 
26,668 
37,255 
38,077 
37,825 
39,112 
41,927 
46,612 
50,584 
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170 
150 
180 
281 
207 
908 
519 
380 
1,525 
567 
3,209 
3,608 
4,005 
5,804. 
4,170 
6,040 
5,952 
7,025 
8,728 


10,754 
10,250 


14,638 
11,721 
13,937 
13,922 
14,948 
15,126 
16,839 


13,656 
16,503 
16,095 
17,926 


Note —There are no returns for the year 1813, owing fo the London Custom House records 
From 1833 to 1838, inclus:ve, separate Returns were not 
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About 280 Ibs. 


16,699 412 
24,330 69 
10,219 541 


14,752 | 6,366 
30,318 | 9,622 
26,989 | 5,015 
28,237 | 2,751 
21,778 | 1,280 
34,962 230 
34,298 |} 1,113 
27,228 | 1,666 
51,458 | 1,645 


9,808 170 
21,418 | 5,885 
2,976 | 16,772 


12,951 | 9,946 
10,735 | 25,970 


33,622 | 13,953 
24,649 | 6,351 
14.795 | 2,876 
31,418 | 4,699 
43,803 | 6,582 
27,664 | 9,046 


17,681 475 
34,845 592 
29,972 626 


21,595 5,668 
25,104 2,459 
41,032 4,769 
8,097 | 2,665 
19,495 2,258 
19,043 | 1,644 
18,777 266 
8,218 2,319 
a 
29,675 
13,684 
20,714 


19,339 
Fe aE-T ETET c 
6,582 | 2,772 
ee 


20,451 


_———— 
11,011 2,151 


8,577 | 2,694 
11,730 | 4,753 
5,273 | 1,569 
5,287 | 2,716 
3,118 | 1,887 
2,715 |. 1,680 
5,682 |" 6,341 


5,188 3,267 

4,809 3,274 

1,956 | 3,005 
403 2,922 
516 4,420 
1 to 2 Cwt. 





d d by fire — 


being 
t of Wool rmportations from the ports of Port Phillip, South 


kep' 
Western Austraha, and New Zealand, and from 1839 to 1845, inclusive, many of the Wools belonging to these 


colonies were shipped vsa Van Dienten’s Land. 
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Importation of Wool wn Bales into the Untted Kingdom during the followsng years. 





Turkey, |Peruvian,| Buenos | ppitea 
Years. Russan | Italian Syna, Sheeps’, |Ayres and/ cra+0, | Danish. | Sundnes 
Egypt, &c jand Alpaca] Cordova 


2 . a ee ee ee tee eee ee Ee 


pity 3 Cwt. Various. 84 lbs 4% to Various. 


Note —Until the year 1845, the Wool rmported mto Great Britain from Buenos Ayres, Cordova, &c, was entered in 
the Custom House returns as South American, with the return of Peruvian, and the Goats’ wool imported to the year 
1840, inclusive, was entered as from Turkey, Syna, Egypt, &c The Peruvian sheep and Alpaca wool 1s in ballots of 
84 Ibs each 

It will be seen that the total number of bales imported in each year, from every country, from 1796 to 1849 inclusive, 1s 
given in the last column of this page 


1796 21 7 8 17 me = 7 32 
1797 19 41 42 eset = — 5 380 
1798 i — _— ne — — _- 130 
1799 = 30 28 1 _ ae =< 320 
1800 25 84 76 ae Rea ee 14 473 
1801 = 198 187 73 — ~ — 221 
1802 1 186 174 210 _~ oss aes 1,326 
1803 241 940 880 126 — _ 112 700 
1804 482 627 605 24 — as 205 230 
1805 728 126 101 132 ae one 257 121 
1806 207 60 58 110 oa si 57 64 
1807 1,048 54 52 307 = as 305 334 
1808 27 130 124 407 — — 6 22 
1809 267 515 508 1,069 as Sate 85 811 
1810 868 683 676 601 aes a 207 142 
1811 29 351 345 447 —_ me 4 11 
1812 259 6 4 261 ee — 92 12 
1813 — =e aes = —_ —— = ace 
1814 1,031 426 421 112 a ss 307 3,801 
1815 876 296 292 274 — si 250 3,950 
1816 699 262 257 1,308 — —_ 220 1,476 
1817 582 179 178 956 _ = 125 5,636 
1818 1,666 1,015 1,051 2,358 — = 510 | 10,850 
1819 1,580 1,494 1,507 174 — — 484 3,800 
1820 150 334 380 25 — = 20 1,459 
1821 185 8 17 52 —~ — 42 1,836 
1822 554 5 240) 32 — — 170 | 4,356 
1823 400 2 4 11 — ie 208 2,142 
1824 631 377 395 852 — = 220 2,236 
1825 5,362 1,430 1,452 1,054 — a 897 5,055 
1826 1,650 534 547 5,068 — an 320 1,189 
1827 2,607 846 872 556 — ae 372 2,543 
1828 2,706 425 434 929 — — 715 1,214 
1829 1,664 8 17 70 — Jess 321 818 
1830 1,680 14 29 64 — aay 323 3,672 
1831 348 =_ = 318 — = — 1,389 
1832 997 a <= 2,445 — we — 639 
1833 4,114 1,112 a 1,913 — aan 1,241 3,351 
1834 6,910 4,761 | 14,983 8,498 — ee 1,547 760 
1835 9,134 2,816 6,660 | 10,064 —~ oes 1,175 2,295 
1836 15,072 3,754 | 14,714 | 16,653 — = 4,488 | 14,762 
1837 15,116 3,314 8,421 | 30,030 — — 1,059 591 
1838 8,826 4,434 4,249 | 30,378 — oi 1,388 1,593 
1839 17,847 5,197 8,039 | 37,854 — ed 1,232 2,108 
1840 11,776 4,055 5,492 | 40,000 — ee 2,199 320 
1841 10,825 3,949 2,095 | 55,190 — — 2,714 354 
1842 14,199 573 1,439 | 19,956 — pace 1,475 358 
1843 10,181 546 1,854 | 36,129 — — 33 383 
1844 16,984 5,310 9,564 | 24,565 — = 424 3,684. 
1845 21,008 7,145 8,249 | 41,878 6,135 | 4,699 1,637 2,843 
1846 11,451 4,247 | 12,520 | 656,574 1,076 | 2,440 1,408 1,550 
1847 7,055 3,194 7,983 | 56,652 4,578 | 1,544 942 1,510 
1848 7,402 1,502 6,272 | 56,438 | 6,463 | 139 678 1,067 
1849 16,681 1,998 6,278 | 43,143 5,785 | 975 1,366 2,071 |13 
1850 — baa nae eae pas Saas ae nae 
1851 poe aes eae ot as uae ae! wks 
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Had we been dependent on foreign coun- 
tries for the raw maternal of this staple 
branch of British industry, our foragn and 
domestic trade would have been crippled, 
not only by imsufficient supphes, but by 
high prices. Estimating the imports for 
the year 1850 at about 300,000 bales, (or 
70,000,000 Ibs.), nearly two-thirds of this 
quantity will be supphed from our trans- 
marine territories in Australia, at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and m British India. I con- 
fidently look forward to a large progressive 
increase of this valuable branch of trade, 
for if we calculate the population of the 
United Kingdom at thirty million, 1t 1s not 
an unreasonable allowance to allot six lbs 
weight of woollen garments annually to each 
individual, if they could be cheaply obtamed 
This would require a supply of 180,000,000 
lbs. of wool yearly, for domestic use alone 
Mr M‘Culloch estimates the entire produce 
of British and Imsh wool at 500,000 packs, 
of 240 Ibs. each = 120,000,000 Ibs - the 
home and colomial wools would therefore 
be only equal to the wants for domestic con- 
sumption, and leave nothing for the export 
of woollen manufactures to our colomes and 
to foreign countries, a trade which 1s now 
carried. on to the extent of nearly £7,000,000 
sterlimg annually, and 1s still capable of 
great increase, as hght woollen fabrics are 
as conducive to health m warm climates, as 
stout fleecy garments im cold regions 

I adverted, in the history of New South 
Wales, to the great national importance 
of the wool trade, but there are some other 
facts connected with this ancient branch of 
traffic and manufacture, which deserve a 
record in this work, nm connection with the 
valuable staple product of our Austral-Asian 
settlements. For this collection of data, I 
am indebted to Mr. Henry Burgess, one of 
the best-imformed practical men in England 
The mse and progress of the growth and 
manufacture of wool is associated with the 
advancement of society in Europe, and even 
im some parts of Asia, but especially in this 
kingdom ; and the welfare of the Australian 
settlements has been so materially forwarded 
by 1t, that the following summary of its his- 
tory, though almost too lengthy for these 
pages, may not be considered wholly imap- 
propriate :— 


“It is recorded of Phemius, the step-father of 
Homer, that he taught letters and music to the 
uth of Smyrna, and received wool in exchange for 
is instruction The plam of Damascus supplied 
large quantities of wool for the manufactures o Tyre 
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in the palmy days of Phoenician enterprise, and when 
purple and fine linen ranked among the choicest 
articles of commerce. Colchis in Thrace, Laodicea 
in Phrygia, also produced wools of superior quality, 
and a portion of the latter was naturally of a fine jet 
black Ireland, at one time, had numerous flocks 
ofa similar breed But Miletus, the Lord Western 
of his time, is stated to have produced in Caria, wool 

referred to all others Pliny speaks of wool being 
brought from a great city north of the Ganges, pro- 
bably m Thibet, or Nepaul, by way of Bactria, also 
to supply the manufactures of Western Asia; 1t was 
from Diese sources of supply, the material was ob- 
tained for the manufacture of those costly fabrics, 
which, when dyed with Tyrian purple, conferred such 
celebrity on the commerce of Phoenicia After the 
decline of the Tyran manufacture, 1t appears to have 
planted itself in Italy; Padua and Modena having, in 
their turn, become celebrated for their woollen fabrics 

‘“‘ Spain, antecedent to, or about the commence- 
ment of, the Christian era, had also attained celebrity 
for its woollen manufactures, and at that time ex- 
ported largely Soon after Cesar’s time Britain 
roduced wool in prent abundance, and in Anno 
Domini 314, great fairs for wool were held several 
times in the year at York, London, and Colchester 
It was about the middle of the tenth century when 
the woollen manufacture established itself on an 
extensive scale in Flanders, and from that time to 
the commencement of the twelfth century, the bulk 
of the wool produced in Britain appears to have 
been exported to the former country, and to such 
an extent, that 1t became proverbial that all the 
nations in the world were clothed with English wool 
made into cloth by the Flemimgs An extensive 
inundation of the ow Countries about the end of 
the eleventh century, having caused a number of 
Flemings to seek refuge in England, there they met 
with a favourable reception, and gave the first 
characteristic impetus to the woollen manufacture 
therein, so that by 1189 it had become extended 
over the greater part of England. At this date 
guilds of weavers had been established in Lon- 
don, Huntingdon, Lincoln, Nottingham, Winchester, 
Oxford, and York, all paying fines to the king for 
their corporate privileges, and licences were also 
manted to dealers in several large towns In the 
thirty-first of Henry II (1185) the weavers of Lon- 
don obtained a confirmation of their charter, in which 
it was directed, that 1f any weaver mixed Spanish 
wool with English, in making cloth, the chief magis- 
trate should burn it. In 1216 it 1s stated that the 
breed of sheep had greatly increased, and that, 
although the exportation of wool was still very con- 
siderable, the manufacture of cloth had also progres- 
sively increased, and that large quantities of cloth m 
the Brey unfinished or undressed state, were also 
exported; and im which state a good deal of cloth 
was also worn in England, it appearing that up to 
this time very little progress had been made in the 
art of dyeing, although we find the duties on woad 
amounting to £593 12s Jd. in a single year. In 
1261 the barons enacted “ that the wool of England 
should be manufactured at home, instead of being 
sold to foreigners, and that all persons should wear 
woollen cloth made within the kingdom, and avoid 
every superfluous extravagance of dress” How far 
this restrictive and sumptuary enactment Was Car- 
ned into effect, does not distinctly appear, but we 
find that in 1266, new regulations were enacted in 
respect to leyving of duties on wool exported. In 
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1298 the king, by letter, directed that all wool and 
wool-fells of the counties of Bedford, Buckingham, 
Derby, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Warwick, Leicester, 
Rutland, and Norfolk, should be shipped at Lynn; 
Newcastle, Hull, Ipswich, Southampton, Bristol, and 
London, bemg also other ports for the exportation 
of the same. It was in 1327 the king granted a 
patent mn favour of the manufacturers of worsted 
stuffs in Norfolk; and m 1331, great mducements 
were held out to Flemish manufacturers to 1m- 
migrate into England. In 1337 an act was passed, 
alan it felony to carry any wool out of the 
kingdom, and at the same time, all persons, except 
the king and his family, were interdicted from wear- 
ing any cloth of foreign manufacture, on pain of 
arbitrary punishment, this enactment, however, ap- 
a to have been preparatory to the king (Edward 
II) constituting himself the Mehemet Al: of that 
day, for we find him, immediately after, contracting 
for 20,000 sacks of wool, and for some years sub- 
sequent, the great wool-stapler of England, entering 
into and concluding negotiations with Flanders and 
other foreign parts, for the supply of wool, and for 
the year 1354, we find the following very circum- 
stantial account of the exports and imports, viz — 

















Exports 
Quantity Valu> Customs 
31,6514 sacks of wool, at £6 £180,909 
3,036 cwt (120 lbs) of do £2 6,072] > £81,624 
65 wool-fells, 21s 8d Pea | 
hides ea 89 7 
4,7742 pieces of cloth 9,549 216 
8,0613 ,, of worsted stufis 6,718 
Total Exports . |\£212,338| £81,847 
Imports. 
Quantity Value Customs 
1,831 pieces of fine cloth \£10,986 £98 
3972 cwt of wax. ° 795 20 
1,8293 tuns of wine . . 3,659 183 
Linens, mercery, grocery . 22,944 286 
Total Imports £38,384 £587 


‘“‘ By 1357 the king appears to have become tired 
of trading, for in this year, English as well as foreign 
merchants, were permitted to export wool and wool- 
fells, to any ge mm amity with the king. About 
this time the woollen manufactures of Ireland had 
acquired great celebiity. The Catalonians, at this 
period, appear to have enjoyed the highest repute 
in Europe for their fine woollen fabrics, but were, 
at the same time, buyers of the stuffs called serges, 
manufactured by the Insh, for re-sale in Florence, 
where it is stated the luxury of dress was carried to 
the greatest height A passion for what 1s termed 
luxury im dress, appears at this period to have 
become general over a great part of Europe; for we 
find that, mm 1363, a sumptuary law was passed by 
the parliament of England, prescribing the kinds of 
cloth to be worn by the different classes of society 
From 1363 to the close of the century, various regu- 
lations were enacted respecting the fulling, and the 
sale and exportation of both wool and cloths; and, 
although in the year 1391, the exportation of wool 
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8 Stated to hase been much less than usual, the 
customs on it amounted to £160,000, over and above 
tonnage, poundage, aulnage, pellage, &c In the 
same year, Guildford, in Surrey, 1s spoken of as the 
centre of an extensive manufacture, where the cloths 
had fallen wnto disrepute. consequent on the defective 
‘ulling and undue stretching In 1399, cloths of 
vertain descriptions, and below a certain value, 
should be exempt for three years from the charges 
of sealing and duty, for the ease of the poor 

“In 1421 the following statement was presented 
to the king, as the proceeds of revenue for the year 
ending Michaelmas, 1420, viz — 


Customs on wool £3,967 1 2 
Subsidy on ditto 26,035 18 8 
Small customs Sn ch ; 2,436 9 14 
12pennies in the Lon value of goods 
exported, £164,750 lds 10d *} 8,237 10 95 
£40,676 19 92 
Casual revenue 15,066 11 1 


Total revenue . £55,743 10 10} 


‘In 1429 it was ordamed that, for the profit and 
wealth of England, the prices of wool and wool-fells 
should be raised, and that they should be sold to 
the merchants of Genoa, Venice, Tuscany, Lombardy, 
Florence, and Cataloma, for gold and silver only. 
In 1449, Enghsh cloths were prohibited in Brabant, 
Holland, and Zealand, which Ueing judged contrary 
to the existing treaty, and found very distressing to 
the men weavers, fullers, and dyers, and the women 
websters, carders, and spinners, and all others con- 
cerned in the trade, 1t was resolved in parlament, 
that if the Duke of Burgundy did not repeal the 
injurious ordinance, no merchandise of the growth 
or manufacture of his dominions should be admitted 
m England In 1463, the parhament, considering 
that the wool of England was the principal com- 
modity of the kingdom, and desirous of promoting 
the industry of the p-ople and the prosperity of the 
towns, prohibited foreigners fiom buying or shipping 
any wool, wool-fells, morlings, or shorlings, from 
England or Wales, except from the four northern 
counties, and the d'sticts of Alverton and Rich- 
mond, in Yorkshire, and thence they were allowed 
to be shipped from the port of Newcastle only In 
1497, it 1s stated that woollen cloth was one of the 

reatest commodities of England, and that Henry 
concluded a Sormmiereial treaty with the Arch- 
duke Philp, wherem 1t was stipulated that the wool- 
len goods of England should be received in the 
Netherlands without paying duty; yet such appears 
at all times to have been the caprice and uncer- 
tainty resulting from the manufacturing mania, that, 
in 1580, we find foreign merchants, a8 well as Eng- 
lish manufacturers, withdrawing from England, 1n- 
somuch that the woollen manufactures very much 
declined, and foreign cloth was sold cheaper than 
the ese which means much land was turned 
into sheep-walks for supplying the Netherlands with 
wool 

“In 1534, an act of parliament (25 Hen. VIIL., 
ec 13) represents the practice of engrossing farms 
and diverting land from tillage to the support of 
vast numbers of sheep, as an evil lately sprung up, 
and that some have 24,000, some 20,000, some 
10,000, to 5,000 sheep, whereby a good sheep, that 
used to be sold for 2s 4d to 3s at most, is aow 
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sold for 6s, or 5s., or 48., at least; and a stone of. 


wool, which used to be sold for 1s. 6¢. or 1s. 8d, 
is now sold for 4s. or 3s. 4d., at least, &c., which 
things tend to the decay of hospitality, the dim- 
nishing of the people, and to the let of cloth-making, 
whereby many poor people have been accustomed 
to be set on work; for remedy it was, in substance, 
enacted, that none shall keep above 2,400 sheep 
(exclusive of lambs), and no man should hold above 
two farms. 

“In 15387, or thereabout, it is stated that the wool- 
len manufacture was imtroduced at Halifax, in York- 
shire, and that, besides the largeness of its parish, 
which contained eleven chapels and about 12,000 
people, nothing 1s so admirable as the industry of 
the inhabitants, who, notwithstanding an unprofitably 
barren soul, have so flourished by the cloth trade, 
that they are become very rich, and have gained a 
reputation for this above their neighbours 

“In 1550, sixty vessels cleared from Southampton 
with wool for the Netherlands, so great (it is 
observed) was the demand for the woollen manufac- 
tures of that country, even when England had made 
a considerable progress in the same manufacture 

“In 1552, the English company of merchant- 
adventurers, who had had for the forty-five preceding 
years the sole command of the British commerce, had 
reduced the price of Enghsh wool to 1s 6d per 
stone, mm the preceding year they had exported 
44,000 woollen cloths of all sorts, while A the 
English merchants together had, in the same year, 
exported only 1,100 cloths. 

“ In 1560, the commerce between England and the 
Netherlands 1s represented to have attained a great 
height, the export of draperies from England amount- 
ing to 200,000 pieces, and the aggregate export to 
£2,400,000, to the great benefit, it 1s said, of both 
countries, neither of which could possibly (without 
the greatest damage) dispense with, of which the 
merchants on both sides were so sensible that they 
fell into a way of msumng their merchandise from 
losses at sea by a jomt contribution This then ap- 
pears the period of commencing the practice of mart- 
tame insurance. 

“‘ In 1567 the city of Norwich is spoken of as hav- 
ing recovered from the desolating effects of Ket’s 
rebellion in 1540, and that its manufacture of fine 
and hight stuffs had become famous all over Europe, 
and that the Flemings, about this time, introduced 
into that part of the country a taste for floriculture, 
this 1s also the period when Colchester, in Essex, was 
the centre of extensive manufactures of baizes, serges, 
and other hight worsted fabrics 

“‘In 1582, the Hanseatic League (the German 
League of the present day) complained to the Diet of 
the empire that by the high duty laid on woollen 
cloth in England it had become twice or thrice as 
dear as it had before been, whereby the vast increase 
of England’s wealth, 200,000 cloths being yearly 1m- 

rted from thence. The only remedy was to banish 
the English merchant-adventurers out of the empire, 
and absolutely to prohibit all manner of English 
woollen manufactures The complaints of the League 
prevailed with the Diet, who passed sentence against 
the English merchants, and absolutely prohibited all 
English woollen goods. Notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition by the German Diet, 1t appears that in 1603 
a duty of £1 13s 4d was levied on every sack of 
wool exported by aliens, and the same for every 240 
wool-fells, and by proclamation the exportation was 
afterwards prohibited, which indeed, it is said, 1t was 
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high tame to do, the English manufacture of it being 
now too considerable, and so much sent into foreign 
parts as to employ or work up all, or nearly all, our 
own wool at home. 

‘In 1608 it is stated that the Englsh were but 
httle skilled in the arts of dying and dressing their 
own woollen cloths, and therefore usually sent them 
white into Holland, where they were dyed and dressed, 
and then sent back to England for sale. It is sur- 
prising that those who made the finest cloths in the 
world could not finish them, but the fact was really 
so Alderman Cockayne, and some other merchants, 
reflecting on the great profit thereby made by the 
Hollanders, proposed to the king to undertake the 
dying and dressing of cloths at home, to the great 
profit of the public and his Majesty, whereupon the 
alderman obtained an exclusive patent for 1t, and the 
king was to have the monopoly of the sale of such 
dyed cloths. The king thereupon issued a proclama- 
tion prohibiting any white cloths to be sent beyond 
sea, and seized the charter of the Company of Mer- 
chant Adventurers, which empowered them to export 
white cloths. In retaliation the Hollanders and Ger- 
mans prohibited the importation of all English-dyed 
cloths, from this period the manufacture appears to 
have struggled with alternations of success and the 
reverse for a great length of time 

“‘ In 1630, King Charles 1s stated to have confirmed 
his father’s proclamation against the exportation of 
wool, wool fells, and woollen yarn, upon pain of con- 
fiscation, &c , for the encouragement of the woollen 
manufactures, and ordering that for the better utter- 
ance of cloth within the kingdom all black cloths and 
mourning stuffs at funerals should be only of the 
wools of the kingdom, and the false dying of cloths 
and stuffs being a great hindrance to their vent, none 
should therein use any logwood or blockwood The 
prohibition of the exportation of wool was further 
confirmed by parhament in 1647, and in 1660 it was 
further enacted that no live sheep, wool, or woollen 
yarn should be exported on pain of forfeiture thereof, 
and of the ships or vessels attempting to carry the 
same, and also a penalty of 20s for every sheep, and 
3s for every lb of wool, and three months’ imprison- 
ment for the master of such sheep, 12 Car II, c. 22 
In 1662 several additional enactments were passed 
more rigidly prohibiting the exportation of wool. In 
1666, 18 Car Il,c 4, 1t was enacted, for the encour- 
agement of the woollen manufactures of England, 
‘that no person should be buried in any shirt, shift, or 
sheet, made of, or mingled with, flax, hemp, silk, 
hair, gold, or silver, or other than what shall be made 
of wool only, upon forfeiture of £5 to the poor of the 
parish, towards a stock or work-house for their em- 
ployment. In the followig year, 1667, great 1m- 
provements in dyeing and finishing of the cloth took 
place in consequence of the immigration of some 
workmen from Flanders In 1685 an influx of refu- 

s from France brought with them considerable 
improvements in the manufacture of fine worsted 
stufis In 1688-9 great complaints prevailed against 
the rivalry of the woollen manufactures of Ireland ; 
at the close of the century the total exportation of 
woollens from England was as follows, of which two- 
thirds were exported from the port of London, viz — 


14698... .. . £3,120,615 
14699. .... 2,932,292 
1700. .... _ 2,989,163 


1701. 2. 2 ew ew ee he) 8,128,365 
and at the three following periods the value of all 
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woollen manufactures and worsted stuffs exported 
was, Viz. .— 


Pernod {Valuein£ || Penod {Valueim€ || Period |Valuenm£ 


1718 1738 1772 (4,436,783 
1719 1739 1773 |3,875,929 
1720 1740 1774 [4,333,583 
1721 1741 1775 |4,220,173 
1722 1742 1776 {3,868,053 
1723 1743 























4,168,643 
3,218,273 
3,056,720 
3,669,734 
3,358,787 
3,541,558 


2,673,696 
2,730,297 
3 059,049 
2,903,310 
3,384,842 
2,920,601 


and for the ten years, 1790—1799, the amount annually 
exported averaged £5,392,744 In an appendix to 
the evidence taken by a committee of the house of 
lords in 1828, 1s a statement showing the proportion 
of short and long wool grown in each county of 
England, which represents the quantity in 1800 to 
have been 325,000 packs, and in 1828, 384,500 packs 
of 240 lbs each = 92,260,000 lbs _ this is for England 
only, and to which Wales and Scotland are to be 
added. 

The machinery of England and Scotland 
is capable of working up an almost indefi- 
nite quantity of wool; its manufacture 1s, I 
believe, one of the most steadily profitable 
branches of our national industry. 

_ The production of the raw matenial, also, 

is found remunerative in England, Spain, 
Saxony, and other countnes. Capital in- 
vested in an Australian sheep run 1s consid- 
ered to return at present about twenty per 
cent. The most hghly-pnzed to breed from 
are Lord Western’s, the Saxony, and pure 
Merimos. Saxony rams, recently umported 
at Melbourne, sold privately for thirty 
guineas each. October and November are 
the shearing months, and soon after that 
tame ships begin to load for England. The 
wool from Victoria 1s annually improving. 

The average weight of a Port Phillip 
sheep 1s 60 lbs.; each sheep 1s computed to 
yield a chp of 24 lbs. of wool (or 3 lbs. on 
rich pasturage), and the average weight 
of tallow obtamed from each animal by 
boiling down, 1s 26]bs. The price m Feb- 
ruary, 1849, at Melbourne, was 4s. to 5s 
per sheep. Rough serviceable horses sold 
at the same period at prices varying from 
£4 to £14 sterling each; horned cattle at 
25s to 30s. per head. 

The large Leicestershire breed of sheep 
in Austraha weigh about 140l1bs. each, 
and yield 6 to 7 lbs. of wool. The Saxon 
breed yield a much finer wool, and have 
a small carcase. Dr. Thompson had, how- 
ever, a pet Saxon wether, which weighed 
150 lbs, and whose fleece weighed 104 lbs. 
In general the yield of the fleece at Port 
Philip is 4lbs. from a sheep at maturity 
(five years), but every subsequent year the 
weight of the fleece decreases. Much de- 
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pends on the state of the pasture ; if the soil 
be too rich, or too sandy, the teeth of the 
sheep wear away quickly, and if not con- 
signed to the butcher they would perish 
of imanition. The coarse, hardy Leicester 
sheep 1s not so hable to the catarrh, or 
foot rot, as the more pure-blooded Saxon or 
Mermo. 

Livz Srocx were first imported into the 
province, as previously stated, m 1836. 
Their numbers have rapidly mcreased since 
that period, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing statistical return :— 

















Year | Horses {| Horned Cattle Sheep Swine 
1840 | 2,372 50,837 782,283 

1841 

1842 

1843 | 4,605 100,792 140,433 | 3,041 
1844 | 6,278 167,156 1,602,798 — 
1845 | 7,076 187,873 1,860,912 — 
1846 | 9,289 231,602 2,449,527 | 3,986 
1847 | 11,400 290,439 2,996,992 | 5,867 
1848 — — — — 
1849 | 16,495 386,688 5,130,277 | 5,659 
1850 — — — —_ 


Note —Lhere arc no returns previous to the year 1840 


The ‘boiling down” system has been 
adopted in this province from necessity, 
as well as in New South Wales, though to 
a much less extent. The hve stock slaugh- 
tered, and its produce, 1s thus shown :— 













Bolan 


oe Slaughtered | Tanow Hogs Lard 
Year “| T7———,| pro- |slaug pro- 
tablish- Horned 
ments | ©2°°P |'Gattle duced | tered | duced 
ak, Lowe | | Ibs 
1845 4 10,950) 2,784 | 4,344] 29 240 
1846 3 7,007} 982 | 1,994; — —_ 
1847 4 52,437) 2,647 {13,205 6 488 
1848 7 120,691) 5,545 |27,725 2 200 
1849 — —_ = Eom coe: 
1850 — = ven avers omit 


Total 


In 1848, the hve stock slaughtered m 


Melbourne, consisted of, sheep 37,787; 
horned cattle 6,667; pigs 1,475. 

The average weight of tallow obtamed 
from a sheep, 1s 26 lbs. 

The expense of convertmg sheep into 
tallow, sorting and packing the skin, wool, 
&c., is about one shilling a sheep, which may 
be defrayed by boiling the pelt, hoofs, horns 
sinews, &c., into glue, of which each sheep 
will yield about four pounds weight. With 
regard to cattle, the intrinsic value of an 
ordinary four-year-old beast consists of 80 Ibs. 
of tallow, at 32s. per cwt.; hide, horns, glue, 
bones, refuse, soup, and meat, 14s. 6d. == 40s. 
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There 1s a very extensive “boiling down” 
establishment, near Melbourne, belonging 
to Messrs. Watson and Wnight, who have 
not only large steam boilers for obtaining 
the tallow from several animals at once, but 
also Juins for drymg hams, manufactories 
for curing meat, a tannery, coopery, &c., all 
giving employment to a number of people. 
‘There are also similar establishments belong- 
ing to Messrs. Brodie and Crmkshank, and 
other enterprisimg individuals, who have 
established candle works and soap manu- 
actories. 

The Australian preserved beef, put up m 
air-tight canisters, 1s excellent, and well 
deserving the attention of the victualling 
department of her Majesty’s navy, and of 
the owners of merchant ships. 

I have recently partaken of a round of 
this meat, put up two years before m New 
South Wales, which was fit for any table 
in the kingdom; the flavour was good, and 
the nutritious qualities very great. The 
beef 1s of easy digestion, and would be well 
adapted for aged and young persons m 
England. 

Mr. R. C. Dangar, of Bilhter Street, 
London, has sent out to the colony a pre- 
serving apparatus, and properly mstructed 
persons to prepare the meat. He has now 
obviated the defects that hitherto existed m 
the Austrahan meats, which rendered some 
of them unsaleable m England, and has 
introduced a valuable article of commerce. 
The quality of that now umported 1s at least 
equal, by some persons it 1s even deemed 
superior, to any of the meats preserved in 
England. 

The admiralty require annually five hun- 
dred tons of preserved boiled beef for the 
crews of her Majesty’s ships. A large 
part of this is, I believe, supphed from 
Wallachia and Moldavia, but it 1s to be 
hoped that encouragement will be given 
by government to the production of our 
own colomes. The use of this fresh meat 
m the Bntish mercantile marme, once or 
twice a week, would be beneficial to the 
seaman and economical to the ship-owner ; 
good salt beef for sailors now costs from 
3d. to 4d. per lb., and each man 1s allowed 
one pound and a-half a day. Of this about 
fifty per cent. 1s lost m boiling and by weight 
of bone. One pound of Austrahan cooked 
fresh meat, without bone, would not cost 
more than the pound and-a-half of salt meat, 
and be far more nutmtious and healthy for 
the men. 


AUSTRALIAN CURED MEATS—WINES AND BRANDY. 


Several ship-masters have commenced the 
royal navy practice, and are using the fresh 
meat; and the certificates of the com- 
manders of these vessels prove its capability 
of standing the test of any voyage, even 
when subjected to the trying temperature of 
the hold of a ship m the tropics. I used, 
while in China, some Australian beef gela- 
tine, for the preparation of soup, and found 
it wholesome and palatable. In a few years, 
it 18 probable that the export of cured meats 
will be a large and profitable branch of 
business ; and, as horned cattle are increasing 
with extraordinary rapidity, the supply may 
be said to be almost incalculable. 

The cultivation of the grape has been 
successfully commenced in various parts of 
the colony, and promises well. 











Year oe of Vine- | Wine Made | Brandy Made 
Gallons Gallons. 
1847 78 2,600 aa 
1848 101 1,300 30 
1849 108 6,306 100 
1850 — — — 


The produce of the Swiss vineyards at 


Geelong 1s 1,000 gallons of wine per acre. 
Mr. Andrew Lang, justice of the peace of 
Dunmore, Hunter’s River. had 1,200 gallons 
per acre. In both imstances the beverage 
had the character of the Rhenish and Mo- 
selle wines. The tract of volcanic country 
to the northward of Melbourne 1s peculiarly 
adapted, by soul and climate, for the cultiva- 
tion of the vine; and a large German immi- 
gration is expected, for the development 
of this useful product. 

The common flax plant (linum usitatis- 
semum) is indigenous to Austraha. Towards 
the Glenelg mver it covers a large tract of 
marshy land. On the Lower Darhng river 
it 1s found in great abundance, and is used 
by the natives for cord or hne-nets. The 
south-west part of Victoria province, and 
the north-east distncts of New South Wales, 
would seem well adapted for the culture 
of flax, which 1s a thirsty plant, denving 
nutriment from the air, rather than from 
the soul. It affords a very profitable crop, 
which, if properly dressed, always commands 
a market m Europe. The raw staples of 
flax, hemp, cotton, and silk, will doubtless 
be mcluded, m course of. time, among the 
valuable exports of Australia. 

The red gum, or mahogany of the colo- 
nists, is now being exported to England: 
the texture is close and fine. Recently, a 


PROGRESS OF VICTORIA FROM 1837 TO 1848. 


vessel of 300 tons burden—the Jane Cain, 
was launched from the Melbourne wharf. 
she was elaborately finished; and her cabin 
exhibited specimens of nearly every kind of 
wood produced im the colony. The Cape 
Otway, and other neighbourhoods, present a 
great abundance of rare and useful timbers. 

The fishenes of Port Phillip, as also those 
of the other Austrahan colonies, are as yet 
undeveloped. A fine fish, called “cod,” occa- 
sionally weighing upwards of ninety pounds, 
18 numerous, and easily angled, in the nvers 
in the northern portion of the province. 
These fish are stated to be equal m 
flavour, though not in firmness, to their 
namesakes of Newfoundland. In February 
and March, large “schools”? of herrmg fre- 
quent the coast. The real “ Blackwall white- 
bait’? may be taken m quantities m the bay of 
Port Philip; also the schnapper, or bream, 
butter-fish, flatheads, lobster, or sea crayfish, 
and large shrimps. 

Whales frequent the bays and harhours on 
the coast ; Portland bay has been a favourite 
resort for the cetace during the calving sea- 
son, and there 1s a lucrative fishery.* 

The progress of the province 1s seen im the 
following tabular statement :— 











Wool 
Years | Imports | Exports.| Total exported 

lbs 
1837 |£108,939 175,081 
1838 71,061 320,393 
1839 | 204,722 615,605 
1840 | 392,026 1,704,861 
1841 | 217,764 2,752,340 
1842 | 194,510 3,331,395 
1843 | 120,675] 221,639] 341,314] 41,419 4,204,979 
1844 | 158,863] 242,801 | 401,664| 36,451 4,828,735 
1845 | 205,890} 342,624] 548,014; 42,536 5,415,000 
1846 | 315,571) 425,201] 940,772) 37,852 406,950 
1847 | 437,696} 688,511 |1,106,407| 38,288 10,210,038 
1848 | 373,676) 675,359 |1,049,035) 52,270 10,524,663 
1849 — —_ — — 12,697,440 
1850 _— _ — —_— —_ 








Note —-From 1841 to 1845 the returns are for the years 
ending 10th October, whch represent the annual progress 
of the colony better than the * ira ending 31st December, as 
that 1s the middle of the wool shipping season The exten- 
sive transactions with Sydney are not recorded, the province 
having been a district of New South Wales 


* Some whale fishers at Peterhead, in Scotland, 
have disputed the accuracy of my statements under 
Newfoundland. as to the proportion of oi] which each 
foot of whalebone generally represents. If the sam- 
ple blade of whalebone, ¢ e. the largest of the lame 
in the series, weigh seven pounds, the whalebone 
will weigh about aton The oil yielded generally, 
according to the measurement of the different lengths 
of whalebone is stated by Scoresby to be as follows -— 
Whalebone, 1 foot = 1} tuns of oll, 2-24; 3= 23; 
4=81;5=4;6=—5; 7= 63, 8=8; 9=11; 
10 = 183; 11 17; 12 = 21. 
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The progress of the export trade is thus 
shewn :— 


United British Total Total 

Year kingdom Value omnes 
1837 £12,180 £12,180 13,424 
1838 20,589 20,589 11,679 
1839 £26,654 51,030 77,684 20,352 
1840 60,155 93,808 153,963 34,477 
1841 94,431 81,704 176,135 34,156 
1842 200,332 36,790 237,122 34,146 
1843 266,650 41,316 307,966 34,215 
1844 202,850 51,157 256,847 

1845 576,551 86,946 463,957 

1846 323,881 101,320 425,201 

1847 666,417 101,494 688,511 48,643 
1848 581,355 93,739 675,359 55,094 


The following 1s the number and tonnage 
of vessels, inwards and outwards, engaged in 
the Geelong trade in the year ending Octo- 
ber 10, 1849 :— 


Vessels Inwards Outwards 
No Tons No Tons 
Foreign 174 12,659 76 11,847 
Coasters . 149 7,534 141 7,848 
Total . 223 20,193 217 19,195 


Imports, £36,195; exports, £255,087 ; 
exclusive of goods removed coastwise, reve- 
nue collected, £9,256. Produce exported— 
wool, 5,684,903 bales; sheep, 9,976 ; horned 
cattle, 524; beef, 112tons ; hides,637; horses, 
2,400 ; tallow, 373 tons. 

Among the imports, m 1848, were the 
following items -—-Apparel, 1,607 kegs ; gun- 
powder, 18,220 lbs. ; shot, 22 kegs, beer and 
ale, 289,381 gallons ; bncks (Bath and fire), 
9,000 ; cocoa nuts, 2,000; coffee and choco- 
late, 505 cwt., cottons, 527 bales; earthen- 
ware and china, 864 packages, glass, 1,017 
packages; haberdashery, 1,329 packages ; 
hardware and ironmongery, 6,420 packages ; 
hats, caps, and bonnets, 168 packages ; ho- 
siery and gloves, 541 packages ; mstruments 
(musical), 28 packages; iron and _ steel, 
872 tons, jewellery, 6 cases; lead, 29 tons , 
leather (unmanufactured),72 packages , boots 
and shoes, 305 packages; machinery, 505 
packages ; nails, 898 kegs ; malt, 465 bushels; 
sr ee ee , Oilcloth, 1] cases ; 
oilman’s stores, 3,615 packages ; er and 
spices, 36,648 lbs. ; a ae 4, hes 3 pipes 
(tobacco), 151 boxes; pitch, tar, and rosin, 
654 barrels ; plants and seeds, 241 packages ; 
plate and plated ware, 4 packages, saddlery 
and harness, 244 packages; silks, 3] cases; 
“-*- 19,174 number; soap, 282 boxes; 
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brandy, 50,345 gallons ; rum, 52,552 gallons ; 
gin, 15,769 gallons; whisky, 5,529 gallons ; 
hqueurs, 53 gallons; stationery and books, 
551 packages; sugar (refined), 992 cwt.; 
ditto (raw), 1,940 tons; tea, 302,840 lbs. , 
tin and tin-ware, 177 boxes; tobacco, cigars, 
and snuff, 179,506 lbs.; toys and turnery, 
85 packages; turpentine and varnish, 70 
cans, vinegar, 6,178 gallons; watches and 
clocks, 75 packages; wine, 60,476 gallons, 
wooden ware, 1,008 packages ; woollens, 265 
bales; &c. 

Excepting tea, sugar, spices, and a few 
other articles, the whole of the above-men- 
tioned goods, and others not enumerated, 
were from England, and amounted m real 
value to about £300,000. The exports for 
the present year to the Port Phillip district 
will amount, it 1s estimated, to half a millon 
sterling; and to the Sydney district, about 
a millon and-a-half sterhng. Thus we ex- 
port to a colony which is but the creation 
of yesterday, with a population of 250,000 
inhabitants, an amount of goods nearly equal 
to one-half the total annual value of all our 
exports to France, with 1ts thirty-six or forty 
million of mhabitants. At the close of this 
work, I hope to prepare a clear statement 
of the British trade with our maritime pos- 
sessions, compared with that carried on with 
foreign countries, m order that a just esti- 
mate may be formed of the relative umpor- 
tance of our colomal and foreign trades ; 
and lest the assertion made in Parliament, 
during the discussion on the Australian 
government bill, that the cost of our colo- 
mies to the home exchequer was equal to 
the trade we carned on with them, should 
be beheved, it may here be stated that 
New South Wales and Port Phillip, as well 
as other colonies, defray every shilling of 
ther own expenditure ; and the troops sta- 
tioned there might as well be withdrawn, for 
any protection they affords to the colo- 
nists. Excepting, therefore, the pay of these 
soldiers, New South Wales and Port Philp 
not only meet their own charges, but remit 
yearly a considerable sum to her Majesty’s 
treasury in London, to provide for the con- 
veyance of the pauper labouring poor of the 
Umited Kingdom, who seek remunerative 
labour in that remote portion of the British 
empire. 

The ignorance of the mere geographical 
position of our colonies is not restncted 
to parhamentary documents, where, among 
other errors, Berbice 1s designated as one 
of the islands of the Bahamas. Shippers 
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of goods should pay special attention to the 
geography of the ports to which they con- 
sign goods. For imstance, two vessels sail 
from London as advertised for Port Phillip ; 
but there are two harbours within this 
immense port; one called Hobson’s Bay, 
which 1s the haven of the city of Melbourne , 
and the other Geelong, which 1s nearly fifty 
mules distant. Goods put on board a vessel 
bound to Hobson’s Bay, Melbourne, but 
consigned to Geelong, will be exposed to 
risk, considerable delay, and additional ex- 
pense, 10 their transit to their proper des- 
timation. Bulls of lading should therefore 
be made out either for Hobson’s Bay, Mel- 
bourne, or for Geelong, and shipped accord- 
ingly. 

The custom duties levied at Port Phillip 
are of the same amount as those enacted for 
Sydney, New South Wales. Fifteen shil- 
lings per foot 1s charged on all vessels inward 
or outward bound as pilotage dues, besides 
harbour dues. One shilling per bale 1s 
charged for shipment of wool from Mel- 
bourne to Hobson’s Bay (the sbippmg port), 
and 5s. per ton for general goods. 

The rates of exchange are thus stated for 
January, 1839 .—Buills on London at thirty 
days’ sight purchased at one per cent. dis- 
count, one-half per cent for every additional 
thirty days; on Van Diemen’s Land at 
sight purchased at two per cent discount. 
Drafts on London, at thirty days’ sight, 
under £100, issued at thrce per cent pre- 
mium; on Sydney, at sight, issued at one 
per cent. premium; on bills having a cur- 
rency of not more than 100 days, eight per 
cent. per annum; on bills beyond that cur- 
rency, ten per cent. per annum. 

The revenue and expenditure has been— 





Revenue 
Years General | Crown or Total |Expenditure 
Land 

1837 | £2,979 £3,712 £6,691 £2,164 
1838 6,734 37,194 43,928 6,723 
1839 11,475 60,889 72,364 27,854 
1840 } 36,569 218,853 255,422 93,195 
1841 81,673 78,417 159,000 167,339 
1842 | 84,566 2,729 87,295 129,048 
1843 | 67,066 10,508 77,574 — 

1844 56,799 11,021 67,810 — 

1845 | 66,531 23,687 90,118 51,725 
1846 | 60,623 30,996 96,619 51,559 
1847 66,892 68,049 134,942 65,758 
1848 | 84,868 59,479 144,347 137,500 


According to the Melbourne Argus of 18th 
May, 1847, the followmg was the financial 
state of the Port Philhp province for 1846 :— 
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Receipts.— General revenue, £60,623 ; 
crown land revenne, £35,537; droits of the 
crown, £459 = £96,619. 

Expenditure.— From general revenue, 
£34,695 ; schedule A, £5,200: schedule B, 
£1,769; schedule C, £3,325 = £50,768 
Surplus revenue for 1846, £45,850. 

The general and the land revenue is again 
increasing: for the quarter ending Septem- 
ber, 1848, the general revenue was £18,180, 
ditto, 1849, £21,030. The land revenue for 


the same penod was, in 1848, £20,142; 
in 1849, £33,410. Total, 1848, £38,222, 
1849, £54,441. The returns on this head 
are discrepant, as some include only the 
land sales, and others the depasturng li- 
cences. 

The extent of mortgages on land, a 1 of 
advances on wool and on hive stock are 
shown in the following statements, which 
are, im form, similar to the returns given 
under New South Wales — 


Number and Amount of Mortgages on Land, registered at Port Phillip, from the year 1837 to 1848 uncluseve 











oO es on Town Mor s on Count Mo es on Town and 

Year ie as er ads ke County Lands Thee 

No Amount No Amount No Amount No Amount 
1837 — — —_ —_— — — — —_ 
1838 16 £17,260 — —_ —_ — 16 £17,260 
1839 89 44,868 21 £32,595 —~ —_— 110 77,463 
1840 60 73,176 19 53,768 3 £7,500 82 134,445 
1841 51 42,858 40 39,765 8 25,850 99 108,474 
1842 95 56,090 57 40,301 10 16,870 162 113,261 
1843 69 27,238 47 48,322 18 194,853 134 270,413 
1844 45 17,831 20 29,317 3 1,510 68 48,658 
1845 37 12,262 25 24,461 1 10,000 63 46,723 
1846 45 14,702 25 21,034 —_— — 70 35,736 
1847 67 19,544 30 23,487 — — 97 43,032 
1848 97 33,433 40 36,395 4 1,900 141 ,128 





Amount of preferable hens on wool, and of 
mortgages on hve stock, in the colony of 
New South Wales, registered at Port Phillip, 





Preferable Liens on Wool 











since the passing of the act of Council, 7th 
Victona, No 3,—15th September, 1843, to 
3lst December, 1848, inclusive 


Mortgages on Live Stock 




















Year 
Mortgages Sheep Cattle Horses Lent 
Amount No No No No Amount 

1843 37,910 £4,959 28 57,338 4,240 310 £24,131 
1844 275,168 23,022 117 345,159 19,655 629 129,008 
1845 168,793 11,784 71 149,536 8,175 136 44,383 
1846 133,375 11,159 85 251,402 12,506 227 100,071 
1847 284,202 33,790 125 539,924 22,252 480 135,907 
1848 819,823 62,532 146 600,517 34,469 510 129,808 





The liens are renewed every year, by ad- 
vances on the ensueng clip of wool, and the 
same sheep may consequently be included in 
successive years. The mortgages of real 
estate are renewed every three years, on terms 
of mutual arrangement. 

The number and description of the mm1- 


grants who arrived at Port Phillip during the 
year 1848, are shewn in the accompanying 
returns, but as the immigrants arriving im 
the Port Philhp district may readily pass 
into the New South Wales district, and wzce 
versa, the return 1s given for both divisions 
of the province. 


Return of the Assisted Immigration to Sydney and Port Philip, during the year 1848 


SYDNEY 
Above Under 
14 years | 14 years 





Births on the passage . 
Deaths on the FP sage 
Number landed. . . 


— 2 


—— 


Male/Fem |Male/Fem |Male|Fem 
42 | 44; — 


7) 26) 28) 63) — 
— |1514/1613) 671) 578/4376|3657) — 


Port PHILLIP 





Above 
14 years 


ee earerenpngeeepat | area | eee | cen | Sy | TE | ENESCO | cemitenieneeatyey | -reeemeeeIRe 


Under Grand 
14 years |Totel/ Total 


Totall Ze 


Male!Fem |Male|Fem | Male! Fem 
36 | 30 


—_ — 66} 152 
= 7 13) 47) 55) 122) 185 


—— {1227 1306, 513} 463)3509/7885 


Note —The average mortahty was about 1} per cent. 











Return showing the proportions in which the Assisted Immigrants, who have arrived wn the Colony 
during pphentaidy year 1848, have been taken from the several counties of Great Bretam. 





Landed Landed in 
in Sydney | Port Phillip 
Dastrict. District 


eT, ny ene ne ee neat Preece FSCS RSL AS ST 


England. Wales and Scotland 








WALES. 


Carnarvonshire . . 
Denbighshire . . 

Flintshire . .. . 
Merionethshire . . 


ENGLAND. 
Northern counties :— 
Northumberland . .. 
Cumberland . . 
Westmoreland . 
Durham . ‘ 
Yorkshire . + .. 
Lancashire . . . . 
Isle of Man . 


Total . . 


e cd e 
e 
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Cardiganshire . 

Montgomeryshire : 
Pembrokeshire ... . 
Carmarthenshire... . 
Brecknockshire ... . 
Glamorganshire . . . . 
Anglesea . . ... 


| ces! oe | 


Southern counties :— 
Kent... . 


628 EMIGRANTS FROM ENGLAND, WALES, AND SCOTLAND TO N.S.W. 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 





Sussex ...... Total. - 
Surrey ...... 3 
ey ee Ry se see 28 SCOTLAND. 
Berkshire a ee? hs Northern counties :-— 
Dorsetshire. . . . =» Caithness . ... 3 
Wiltshire hte ek, ols Sutherland... . — 
Somersetshire . . . . Ross-shire ... . 35 
Devonshire . . ig te Cromarty . . : — 
Cornwall . ‘ ; Naim. . ahah — 
GuernseyI. . . . . Inverness-shire o 50 
JerseyI.. 2. 2... ae or “se o 6 
Alderney . Banff . ee ta Se 4 
Aberdeen’ i, <i. oigs ae) Se 14 
Total . . Kincardine . . .. - 1 
Forfarshire . . .. « 12 
Midland counties -— Fifeshire. . . . 32 
Cheshire. . . : Kinross . . . . « « — 
Derbyshire . . ; Clackmannan . 9 
N ottinghamshire . 3 Perthshire . 
Staffordshire : Orkney or Shetland Isles 
Warwickshire . . . Isle of Skye . .. .- 
Worcestershire . 
Leicestershire . Total . 3 
Rutlandshire . . 


Southern counties :-— 
Edinburgh . . . - - 
Haddington . . . . 
Berwickshire ... . 
Roxbur ee 


Northamptonshire . 
Buckinghamshire. . 
Oxfordshire. . . .. 
Gloucestershire . . . 
Monmouthsire. . . . 


Herefordshire... . Selkirks : 

Shropshire . Peebles ge es far Se 

Lanarkshire. . .. . 

Total . .. Dumfriesshire. . . . 

Galloway .... . 

Eastern counties -— Ayrshire. . ae ae 

Lincolnshire f Dumbarton . : 

Norfolk ‘. Argyleshire . si We 

Huntingdonshire . . . Renfrewshire ... . 
Cambndgeshire . . Stirhng . . cus 
Suffolk . ... Linhthgowshire * 
Bedfordshire . . Bute... ‘ 


Hertfordshire . . . . Wigtonshire i> as 





Essex. . . si East Lothian . . . 

Middlesex .. Mid Lothian ... 
Total . . Total . 

Grand Total . Grand Total . 





Note.—The counties named are those of which the emigrants were natives. 
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fteturn showing the proportions in which the Assisted Immigrants, who have arrived in the colony during 
the year 1848, have been taken from the several counties of Ireland. 








Landed Landed in 
in Sydney |} Port Philp 
Dastrict Dastrict. 







: Landed Landed in 











IRELAND. Ulster :-— 

Leinster :— Donegal. . 2... . 
Longford . . . + - 3 3 Londonderry ... . 
Westmeath. . .. - 57 30 Antrim ...... 
Eastmeath . . . - - = _ Fermanagh... . . 
Louth ..- «.<. «© « * 8 1 WVCONG. Se eae 8 G 
King’s County. . - - 62 11 Down. . . . 2. «. 
Kildare . . . +» « 8 — Cavan ....e.. 
Dubln ..... . 33 12 Monaghan... . 
Queen’s County . . .- _ 2 Armagh... .. . 
Carlow ..- ..« - 6 5 Belfast . eae 
Wicklow i Nes 9 5 
Kalkenn by cette. YG 57 30 Total... 
Wexford. .. eM 1 — 

—_—_—__ | __—_——- | Munster :-— 
Total... 243 99 Clare... . . ws 
| —2___ Kerry. 6 ss 

Connaught :— Cork: 3. e 44: 2 GY eS 
Leitrim so sat oe se 1 ay aierort by. he 
Shgo. . o- 6s _— 4 ippera ag aE 
Mayouws %. sc 3 -us Ss 1 27 Taman Bt cn ato wae Se 
Galway oe 40 84 
Roscommon ... . 2 2 Total . 

Total . . . 44 163 Grand Total . 





Note —Between the amount of the totals of this and the preceding return, and the number of assisted 1mmuigrants shown 
in the return (p 627), will be observed a difference of 141, which 1s composed of persons who were not born in the 
United Kingdom, but, with few exceptions, were the children of English parents who had been resident in France The 
counties given are the nate counties 





Return of Expenditure on Account of Assisted Emigration to Sydney and Port Philip, during the 





year 1848. 
— Sydney Port Philhp. Totals 








Total Passage-money at the contract rate Qn-) 


cluding half-price for all above one year who 45,806 12 8 37,287 17 2 83,094 9 10 

died on the voyage). - . . . - . s - 
Paid by the immigrants, or out of British funds 1,338 16 8 507 5 1 1,846 1 9 
Paid out of the colonial emigration fund. . . 44,467 16 0 36,780 12 1 81,248 8 1 
Gratuities ae recone: Scat Sonwtahles: &e . 3,486 10 0 2,745 11 0 6,232 10 0 
Total charged on the colonial fund for convey- 

ance and superintendence . . ... - as Seek 18.20 $9,526 3 1 87,480 18 1 








Note.—The average contract price for the conveyance of each adult passenger was £12 11s. 





Ages of the Assisted Immigrants who arrwed during the year 1848. 





Age Where from. Where landed 
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Number of Assisted Immtgrants who arrived during the year 1848, who can read and write. 





Where from. Where landed 


Age. | Total. 
England Scotland Ireland. {| Elsewhere 





Under 4 years :— 
Cannotread . . . §21 166 836 
Read onl bt 3S 4s 11 2 15 
Read and write j — —_— — 
From 4 to 7 years: 
Cannot read... 148 39 244 
Read onl o> oe 101 34 152 
Read and write : 10 5 18 
From 7 to 14 years- 
Cannot read . . . 56 11 114 
Read only .. . 291 62 450 
Read and write : 248 74 396 
From 14 to 21 years 
Cannot read . . . 45 8 277 
Read on! i. ee 201 35 618 
Read ae write ‘ 548 205 972 
From 21 and upwards 
Cannot read . . . 154 31 340 
Read onl mas See Se 508 125 822 
Read and write P 1,641 686 2,731 





Trades or Callungs of the Adult Males and the Unmarried Adult Females who have arrived wn the 
Colony as Assisted Emigrants, during the year 1848. 






Trade or Calling. 


Agricultural Labourers 
Gardeners ... . 
Farm Baiffs . 
Shepherds . . 
Herdsmen .. 
Domestic Servants 
Carpenters 
eee 

ua en 
Brakinyers 
Brickmakers 
Sawyers . 
Plasterers . 
Butchers . 
Bakers. : 
Grocers . P 
Millers . ; 
Brewers . 
Confectioners . 
Maltsters . . . 
Poulterers . . 


° 
° 
s 











Tailors. . . 
Shoemakers . 
Dressmakers 
Bonthetmakers 
Strawplaiters 
Tailoresses . 
Embroideresses 
Needlewomen 
Smiths. . . . 
Wheelwrights . 
Cabinet Makers . 
Porters .. . 
anes Pee 
ipwrights . . 
Flax Saintes: . 


Total . 


food 


PEP Pte PE EE PT PET PP EE TPE ET PEP Pett tte 


e e e ° e ° * . e e e e e e e e e e e e s FY 6 

pies mas eases ad be sow | senso ee See Gre coe 
ml tl mmole! | | Semel Pll | bol | | Hae 
rorotomaoD S| | totem meenorowe | 

| | | samme | | | comm | | le | moran we 


Lm] | woeokol mpmfan! | | masta 












Irn rere ren emer ea nnn ee ne ne ee en 


2,329 1,902 








th 
parry 
= 
© 
hs 
= 
iS] 
i) 
eal 
iw] 
(J) 


3 % 
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Religsous Persuastons of the Imnugrants who arrived during the year 1848. 





Where from 


Relgious 
Denominations 
England 


M 
Ch. of England . | 1,764) 1,428 





Where landed 
Total 





Sydney Dist.| Port Philp. 


Males| Fem |Males! Fem |Males | Fem 
876, 7 


1,979) 1,822] 1,103} 1,035 87 
669} 627} 335) 329) 334] 298 
406} 344) 221; 172} 185} 172 
385} 326, 197; 171) 188) 155 
480} 837) 324) 481] 156) 356 


6 4 5 3 1 1 


i ee, a en ee aN, EEE 


Ch. of Scotland . 21 21 
Wesleyan Method| 384) 323 
Other Protestants | 266) 224 
Roman Catholics 23 19 
Jews. .... 6 4 

Totals . . | 2,464) 2,019 


To administer the consolations of religion, 
there are at Victoria ministers of different 
persuasions as follows .—church of England, 
one bishop and nine chaplams; church of 
Scotland, five chaplaims; church of Rome, 
one bishop, and seven chaplains; Indepen- 
dents, Baptists, and Jews, one each. The 
salaries of the chaplains vary from £100 to 
£300 per annum. 

Earl Grey has judiciously directed that 
aid be given for the transmission of female 
orphans of all religious denominations from 
the United Kingdom to Austraha, and or- 
dered that every practicable precaution be 
adopted for the safe conveyance of these 
friendless children, and for their protec- 
tion on arriving m the colony. 

At Melbourne, a building has been erected 
for their reception, and a similar committee 
to that formed at Sydney has been ap- 
pomted there, consisting of the followmg 
members :—The Right Rev. the lord bishop 
of Melbourne; the Right Rev. Dr. Goold, 
Roman cathohc bishop ; Edward Curr, Esq , 
justice of the peace ; the Very Rev P. B. 
Geoghegan, Roman catholic vicar-general , 
the Rev. Irvmg Hethermgton, minister of 
the Scots church at Melbourne; Wilham 
Lonsdale, Esq., sub-treasurer; John Patter- 
son, Esq., acting agent for immigration , 
Robert Wilhams Pohlman, Esq., barrister- 
at-law, and commussioner of the Insolvent 
Court ; James Hunter Ross, Esq , solicitor , 
Andrew Russell, Esq. ; James Simpson, Esq., 
commissioner of crown lands; the Rev. A C. 
Thompson, incumbent of St. James’, Mel- 
bourne. The plan has answered well, and 
many parentless children, who had no 
prospect before them, m Great Britaim or 
Ireland, but penury, and perhaps a career 
of vice, have been placed im a position to 
become respected and opulent members of 
society m Australia. 

The relative proportion of the population 
of the United Kingdom is—England, 59.6 


3,925] 3,960} 2,185) 2,191! 1,740) 1,769 


per cent. , Scotland, 9.8 per cent.; Ireland, 
30 6 per cent. 

The number of emigrants sent out to 
New South Wales since the resumption of 
emigration, in 1847, has been — English, 
14,088 ; Scotch, 3,638 ; Insh, 6,911, total, 
24,637 ; bemg in the proportions of — 
Enghsh, 572 per cent.; Scotch, 14.8 per 
cent ; Insh, 20.0 per cent. 

Of the Insh, 2,488 were orphan girls, 
who were taken as being a class well suited 
to the peculiar wants of the colony, and as 
bemg, for many reasons, the most eligmble 
class of Imsh emigrants that it was possible 
to select they have, im general, given satis- 
faction mm the colony. It is due to the Imsh 
to state that they make excellent settlers in 
a young colony; the Celtic desire for the 
acquisition of land, and of thereby reahzing 
an independence, forms an inducement to in- 
dustry and frugality, which 1s attended with 
beneficial results; and many Imsh who have 
landed without a shillmg m Austraha are 
now the owners of a considerable amount of 
property. 

Those who are alarmed at the present 
defiaency of female population m Austral- 
Asia will have their fears removed, at least 
as regards the future proportion of the sexes, 
by the followmg statement, given on the 
authority of her Majesty’s emigration com- 
missioners. According to the latest returns, 
the male and female population of each of 
the Australian colonies was as follows :— 


Colony Males Females | earsion boner 

New South Wales 

Sydney District 92,389) 62,146 30,244 Census of 

Port Phullip do —=—20,184| 12,695 7489 1846 
‘Van Diemen’s Land 47,813 22,313 25,600 Dec 31, 1847 
South Austraha 21,527 17,1389 4,388 Blue Book 
Western Austraha 2,818) 1,804 1,014 1848 , 
New Zealand 4,996 835 1,161 


The number of unmarned male and fe- 
male emigrants sent to Sydney, Port Phillip, 
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and South Australia, since lst of January, 
1848, has been, to— Sydney, males 2,182, 
females 3,618; Port Phillip, males 2,160, 
females 3,094; South Australia, males 1,692, 
females 2,191. 

It will be seen from these returns that, 
both in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, there now exists a considerable excess 
of males over females. A similar dispro- 
portion exists in Western Australia, and, 
to a less extent, in South Australia and 
New Zealand. But it is not hkely that 
the three last colonies will absorb any con- 
siderable number of female emigrants at 
present. The outlet for this class of em- 
grants must be sought principally in New 
South Wales or Van Diemen’s Land. In 
regard, however, to New South Wales, it 1s 
to be observed that the disproportion be- 
tween the sexes 1s contimually and rapidly 
decreasing. In 1836, the number of males 
and females in the colony was—males 55,539, 
females 21,557; being in the proportion of 
five to two. In 1841, the numbers were— 
males 87,298, females 43,558 , bemg in the 
proportion of four to two. In 1846, the 
numbers were— males 112,573, females 
74,840; beimg m the proportion of three 
to two. And a further analysis of the last 
census (that for 1846) will show more clearly 
both the cause of the existimg disproportion 
and the rate at which it may be expected 
to nght itself. Thus, in the population 
under twenty-one years of age, the number 
of males and females 1s very nearly equal ; 
between twenty-one and forty-five, the pro- 
portion of males to females is not quite two 
to one, and, among those upwards of forty- 
five, not quite threetoone The actual num- 
bers are—under twenty-one, males 40,071, 
females 39,779; twenty-one to forty-five, 
males 59,009, females 30,315; forty-five 
and upwards, males 13,493, females 4,746 ; 
total, males 112,578, females 74,840. It is 
evident, therefore, that im the course of a 
very few years, as the old convict population* 
dies off (and, excepting in 1849, no addi- 
tions have been made to it by transportation 
for several years past), the disproportion of 
the sexes will disappear, even without any 
special measures for that object. 

The average retail price of provisions and 


* In Victoria, as well as in New South Wales, the 
leaven of a convict population, whose religious and 
moral instruction was neglected, have, in a comparative 
degree, caused a considerable amount of crime. The 
convictions in Melbourne, m 1848, were——-murder, 1, 
manslaughter, 2; shooting, wounding, &c., 6; rob- 


RATES OF WAGES AND PROVISIQNS IN VICTORIA. 


clothing in the district of Port Philhp, quarter 
ending 31st March, 1849, was as follows :— 


Wheat, 4s. per bushel; bread, first quality, 2d.; 
second quality, 13d. ; flour, first quality, 23d , second 
quality, 1$d.; rice, 3$d¢.; oatmeal, 5d ; tea, 28. 1d ; 
sugar, 33d.; coffee, 1ld.; sago, 9¢., fresh meat, 2d. ; 
salt meat, 2d., fresh butter, 1s. 3d.; salt butter, 1s. ; 

lish cheese, 1s. 3d.; colonial cheese, 73d.; salt, 
13d. per lb. , potatoes, 8s. per cwt.; colonial wine, 68 ; 
imported wine, 15s ; brandy, 25s.; colomal beer, 
1s. 10d. ; ifkported beer, 3s 6d. per gallon ; candles, 5d. 
per pound; lamp oil, 2s 9d per gallon; soap, dd. 
per pound ; starch, 11d., blue, 2s. ; colonial tobacco, 
2s 6d , imported tobacco, 4s. Moleskin jackets, 8s. 
each; moleskin coats, 14s. 6d.; waistcoats, 5s., 
moleskin trowsers, 7s. per pair, flushing trowsers, 
lls ; coloured shirts, e 8d each; strong boots, 
12s.6d per pair, strong shoes, 10s. , shepherd’s coats, 
18s each; socks, 103d. per pair, handkerchiefs, 9d. 
each; straw hats, 5s.; pmnt dresses, 6s ; merino 
dresses, 15s ; flannel petticoats, 7s ; calico petticoats. 
2s. 10d ; stockings, 1s. 64 per pair; shoes, 7s , caps, 
2s. 10d each; shawls, 10s ; shifts, 3s , stays, 6s per 

air, check aprons, 1s each; straw bonnets, 4s , 
annel, 2s per yard; calico, 7d., blankets, 13s. per 
pair , sheeting, calico, 1s per yard , mattresses, 10s 6d 
each, rugs, 5s. 
Average Wages of mechanics, §c, wn Port Phillip 
district, quarter ending 31st March, 1849 


Average Wages 







Trade or Calling Town, Country, 
per diem /| per annum 
MALES — s a 
Carpenters . 6 0 £43 
Smiths .. . 6 0 39 
Wheelwrights . 5 6 39 
Bricklayers . . 6 0 40 
Masons ... . 6 0 40 
Farm Labourers — 23 
Shepherds . — 21 
FEMALES — 
Cooks (Plain) . —_ 16 
Housemaids — 14 
Laundresses. . . . . — 14 
Nursemaids a — 13 
General House Servanss. —_ 14 
Farm-house Servants, — 14 
Dairywomen, &c. i 


Note—In the case of the country labourers, the price 
paid for their services includes board and lodging, which con- 
mst of a dwelling, with a ration of 10lbs meat, 10Ibs flour, 
2lbs sugar,and 4 oz tea (or milk, in leu of sugar and tea), 
per week The wives of farm labourers with famihes do not 
receive this amount of money wages, as a sufficient quantity 
of food 1s generally allowed for the support of their children, 
and a corresponding deduction 1s of course made 


The expense of erecting a country dwell- 
ing suitable to an agricultural labourer 18 
from £5 to £20, according to the materials, 
the locality, and the extent of accommoda- 


bery, 8; burglary, 2; housebreaking, 1; stealing in 
dwelling, 5; larceny, 51; forgery and uttering, 13; 
horse stealing, 9—total felonies, 98. demeanours 
—assault, 10; riot and assault, 15; bribery, 1; ob- 
taining money under false pretences, 1; libel, 1— 
total, 28. Capital convictions, 1. 





PROFITS AND PRICE OF 


tion; but country labourers are provided 
with rent-free dwellings by their employers. 

The rent of a town lodging suitable to a 
mechanic and his family is from 4s. to 6s. 
per week. 

There 1s no fund in the district for the 
relief of the destitute poor; but there are at 
Melbourne two societies, viz., the Stranger’s 
Friend and the St. James’s Church societies, 
which afford assistance to the pocr and sick 
Some immigrants have been raticned at the 
public expense. 


Principal Agricultural and other 
Districts Productions of the Distnct 


Melbourne Wheat, oats, potatoes, barley, vegeta- 


bles of all sorts 1n abundance 


Western Port Wheat, oats, potatoes, and maize 


Portland . Wheat oats, hay, vegetable, wool, 
hides, tallow, black oil, black cattle, 
and sheep 

Geelong Wheat, barley. oats potatoes, and all 
kinds of vegetables 

Murray All kinds of gram 


Gipps Land Grain, wool, and fat stock for exportation 


The following statement 1s compiled from 
returns from the principal police divisions of 
the district of Port Phillip, showmg the rates 
of yearly money-wages given 1n each division 
in the first quarter of the year 1849—food 
and lodgmg bemg provided by the em- 
ployers .— 





West- | Mur- 

















Trade or Mel- 6 Port- | Gee Gipps 

Calling bourne | 5,4 | land jlong | ray | Land 
Carpenters — |£52 | £38 | £40]; — — 
Smiths é _— 40 38 40 — — 
‘Wheelwnghts _ 40 38 40; — — 
Bricklayers —_ — _ 40; — _— 
Masons — _— —_ 40 — _— 
Farm labourers} £16 27 28 20 | £20 | £30 
Shepherds 16 23 27 18 | 20 25 
Cooks 16 17 26 —_ pee — 
Housemaids . 14 12 20 — 20 _ 
Lat ndresses 14 17 28 _ _ —_— 
Nucsemaids 13 10 18 —|{|— — 
Farm Servants 14 17 pes ee (eee ae 
House Servants 14 17 24 as — 





Country lands, as in the other Austrahan 
colonies, are offered, for sale, from time to 
time, by public auction, at an upset price, as 
fixed by act of Parhament, of 20s. per acre; 
but farms enclosed, and partially or wholly 
cleared of timber, may occasionally be ob- 
tained, on a lease of three to five years, at 
a rent varying from 5s. to 10s. per acre. 
The number of leaseholders 1n this district, 
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SQUATTING STATIONS. 633 

It 1s not possible to say what amount 
of labour Victoria province is capable of 
receiving. According to the area and fer- 
tility of the soul, 20,000,000 people could 
with ease be sustamed; the cry still 1s— 
Give us labour. This 1s shown 1m the fol- 
lowing paper, compiled from returns from 
the prncipal benches of magistrates in the 
district of Port Philhp, showing the agricul- 
tural and other productions, and the demand 
for labour, &c., m each of the districts named, 
in the first quarter of the year 1819 .— 


Demand for Labour, and description of Labourers required 


Most parts of the district are still requiring labourers , the 
city and vicinity a little better suppled than heretofore, 
in consequence of late arrivals of immigrants All kinds 
of labour required 

There 1s still ample room for any number of immigrants 
likely to arrive, but single men and young marnied pco- 
ple without many children are generally preferred in the 
bush Shepherds and farm servants are the descriptions 
of labourers in request 

The scarcity of labour was never more severely felt 








The families of mechanics exceeding three, without adults, 
may probably meet with difficulties on their arrival 
Domestic servants, farm servants, and shepherds are in 
request 


Agricultural and pastoral labourers are in request 
Shepherds, stockmen, and farm labourers are 1n request 


as well as in New South Wales, 1s increas- 
ing, and such a course of procedure 1s 
advisable for newly-arrived immigrants who 
have but httle capital, are not acquamted 
with farming, and require time and practice 
to understand a pursuit which at first sight 
appears very simple, but which really re- 
quires more watchfulness, steady labour, fru- 
gality, and even scientific knowledge, than 
any of the ordinary branches of manufac- 
turing industry. 

In 1848, the squatting hcences issued for 
Port Philhp were, wzthm the then settled 
districts, 383; without them, 18,863, total, 
19,246 ; and the land sold in Port Philhp 
was 18,007 acres, for £24,030. 

Squatters holding land under lease from 
the crown for pastoral purposes may,” by 
permission of the crown commissioner for 
the district, transfer their “ run” to another 
person. The price is determined not merely 
according to the quantity of land in the 
lease or “run,” but by the healthy condition 
of the sheep, the purty of the breed, supply 
of water, contiguity to a shiggsng port, the 
quahty of the pasture, and other circum- 
stances. ‘‘ Clean stations” average a sum of 
9s. to 12s. for each head of sheep; the pur- 
chaser receiving also huts, hurdles, fencing, 
and implements, and takimg the stock at a 

4M 
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valuation. <A cattle station, which is con- 
sidered less profitable than a sheep run, 
sells at the rate of 30s. to 40s. for each 
beast. Superior sheep and cattle sell at 
higher rates. Each sheep “ run” carries at the 
least 4,000 sheep, or an equivalent number 
of horned cattle, for which a rental is paid to 
the crown of £10 per annum, and £2 10s. 
for every additional 1,000 sheep, or equiva- 
lent number of cattle. 

Every large sheep or cattle “run” has an 
overseer, whose salary ranges from £50 to 
£200 per annum. The firm of Boyd &Co., 
it is said, paid their overseer £800 per an- 
num; but their sheep amounted to nearly 
200,000. Some young men judiciously com- 
mence as overseers, and learn their business 
before they imvest their capital in stock. 
The homestead is the head-quarters of the 
overseer, who visits the distant flocks, super- 
vises the shearing, the packing im the wool 
presses (with which the wool-sheds are each 
provided), and the despatch of the drays 
with the packs to Melbourne, Geelong, or 
Portland. Spacious steam boilers are also 
being attached to each homestead, for con- 
verting the fat mto tallow, ready for ship- 
ment to England. 

It 1s due to the class of Austrahan gentle- 
men termed the “squatters,’’ to state, that 
but for them, Port Philip would have been 
reduced to as low a condition as South Aus- 
tralia was before the discovery of its copper 
mines. Those who bought land largely at the 
government auction sales in Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, were ruined; their purchases were 
no more proof of the soundness of the 
“ Wakefield theory,” than was the purchase 
of scrip during the railway mania a proof 
of the prosperity of the country. In both 
instances, capital was transferred from in- 
dustrious pursuits to be invested in gambhng 
speculations. The squatters remedied the 
error; for like a young oak tree, around 
which a band of iron had been placed to 
prevent its growth, but which the expand- 
ing bark soon eveloped in its folds—so the 
squatters passed the settled boundanes of 
Port Philp and of New South Wales, and 
found food for their mcreasing flocks and 
herds, which an act of Parhament would 
otherwise have prevented. By this means 
staple exports of wool, tallow, hides, horns, 
skins, and meat, were created; the colonies 
were enabled to import in return for their 
products, British manufactures; labourers 
were required to tend their sheep, the 
steady pursuit of wealth by industry and 


MODE OF ATTRACTING LABOUR TO AUSTRALIA. 


perseverance took the place of land gam- 
bling, the settlements were rescued from the 
gripe of “ land-sharks,”’ and the wide-spread 
rum caused by the “ Wakefield system,” 
to some degree mitigated. But the m- 
junous effects of an erroneous course of 
policy are not so immediately remediable ; 
unfortunately, a class-intecrest is created, 
who having paid a high price for their land, 
are not desirous of a reduction in the market 
price; some of the squatters also, knowing 
they can rent a “run” from government 
capable of feedmg 6,000 sheep for £10 a 
year, prefer the mamtenance of the present 
system, which practically prevents the sale 
of any land, except m the neighbourhood of 
towns, or for some special purpose. Until, 
however, a method be adopted, by which 
land may become a marketable commodity, 
no improvement can take place in Victoria 
province in any degree commensurate with 
its immense agricultural capabilities. Emui- 
grants who can obtain fine land at 3s to 5s. 
an acre, in British America, the United 
States, and Natal, will not be mduced to 
pay 20s. in Austraha. It 1s quite a dif- 
ferent thing, to make free grants of blocks 
of several thousand acres to persons with- 
out capital, and to sell it at a moderate 
price; and yet the argument for fixing a 
price on land far beyond its real value, 1s 
based on the error alleged to be committed 
un Western Australia, where the granting of 
land free was not the cause of failure, as will 
be subsequently shewn. 

In 1835 there were sold in the United 
States, about 12,000,000 acres of land, in 
1836, about 20,000,000 acres; in 1837, the 
quantity fell to 5,000,000 acres; in 1833, 
12,251,966 acres were offered for sale by 
public auction, and only 1,388,733 acres 
sold; the pnce paid was $1,749,401, or 
about $1} (5s. 7$d.) per acre. The sales 
dechned annually, untul 1841. In 1842, 
they again increased to 1,600,000 acres, and 
advanced gradually to 2,200,000 acres, in 
1847. Since 1819, the price has not ex- 
ceeded $1} per acre; and it 1s now pro- 
posed to grant a certain quantity of land 
to every single or marned ummigrant who 
settles in the States. This is the best mode 
of attracting labour, and until something 
effective be done by reducing the price of 
land in Australia to its proper value, our 
surplus population will proceed by tens of 
thousands to America, compared with tens 
of hundreds who may be induced to voyage 
15,000 miles to Australia. 
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BOOK IV.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


CHAPTER I. 
ORIGIN—HISTORY—DISASTERS AND PROGRESS. 


Tue history of this now thriving settlement 
affords a remarkable mstance of the truism 
that men and nations frequently overlook the 
wealth and advantages which are, as it were 
at their own door, and seek a doubtful good 
by speculative efforts remote from the prac- 
tical field of operation which lies immediately 
before them For nearly fifty years England 
had possessed a colony in New South Wales, 
and had been acquainted with the salubnty 
of the chmate, the fertility of the soil, and 
the maritime advantages of the position, 
before any further inquiry was made into 
the intrinsic value of other parts of the vast 
island-continent over which her dominion had 
been established. As in other instances a 
superficial examination of the mere coast- 
hne had been deemed sufficient, and one of 
the naval officers employed, and considered 
with reason the first authority on the sub- 
ject (Captain P. P. King, R.N.), stated before 
the Philosophical Somety of New South 
Wales, in the year 1822, that “the South 
coast of Austraha is barren, and wn every 
respect useless and unfavourable for coloniza- 
tion.”? How far this sweeping condemnation 
of a country larger than Great Bntain, of 
which moreover only a small part even of the 
coast could have been seen by Captain King, 
is consistent with fact, will be seen in the 
following pages 

The mland discoveries of Oxley, Cunning- 
ham, and others, to the westward, north- 
ward, and southward of Sydney, from 1817— 
18 to 1827-28 (see page 383), and the 
extreme drought of three years’ contin- 
uance induced reflecting persons to consider 
whether that portion of Australia open to 
the south winds of the Pacific might not be 
found better supphed with periodical rains, 
and that the dip of the land would be as m 
other parts of the world, and especially in 
the eastern hemisphere, from north to south, 
consequently that the great water-courses of 
the Blue Mountains, which served as drains 
for the country west of the sea-coast range, 
would be found to have a southerly direc- 


tion. This opinion I expressed at the time 
in Austraha, and stated that 1t was founded 
on what I had witnessed in Southern Afneca, 
Madagascar, and other adjacent regions. 

To Captain Sturt, an officer then serving 
with his regiment in New South Wales, 
belongs the great merit of solving this pro- 
blem, of pomting out the capabihties of 
South Austraha for a colony, and of giving 
an additional stimulus to the iterior ex- 
ploration The adventurous journeys of 
Captain Sturt have been detailed (pages 383- 
381), after a penlous navigation of nearly a 
thousand miles, n a frail boat, on an un- 
known stream, with rapids, shallows, sand- 
spits, and sunken trees, the banks crowded 
with bands of hostile natives, and the coun- 
try whither he was bemg hurried totally 
unknown, this gallant officer and his brave 
companions found their toils rewarded by 
arriving m the early part of the year 1830 
at a large lake, from whence they soon 
reached the Pacific Ocean at Encounter bay, 
in the meridian of 188° 56’ EF The loss by 
accident of a portion of his provisions com- 
pelled him to hasten his return towards 
Sydney, up the Murray, an undertaking far 
more arduous than his course down that 
stream with the current. This severe labour 
was successfully accomphshed after eighty- 
eight days of incessant exertion and suffer- 
mgs, which produced insanity m one of the 
party, and temporary blindness in their 
heroic leader. “It 1s impossible,” says 
Major-General Sir Charles James Napier, 
“to read the account of Captain Sturt’s 
expedition down the Murray without feeling 
much admiration for: our countryman and 
his companions —an intrepid enterpnze! 
Unanmated by the glory of battle, yet 
accompanied by the hardships of a cam- 
paign, without splendour and without reward. 
This httle band of undaunted men well knew 
that severe trials awaited their bold adven- 
ture, perils from men, from water, and from 
starvation; and if they fell amidst these 
dangers, no fame would attend their memory, 
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their courage would be unheard of, and their 
death mourned only by a few friends. Nor 
was the fortitude with which they extricated 
themselves from the dangers of the desert 
less to be admired than the boldness with 
which they entered these wilds.” 

The brave ever respect the brave, and this 
desire of a distinguished officer, who often 
met death face to face in the battle-ficld, to 
“express the admiration he felt for these 
intrepid explorers, and to spread the record 
of their names,”’* will be appreciated by all 
who estimate at 1ts mght value what 1s noble 
in man. But it is only those who have 
themselves traversed trackless wilds, traced 
to their sources rivers hitherto unknown, 
and navigated stormy and unsurveyed coasts, 
amidst tribes of savages more bloodthirsty 
than the tiger, who can estimate at 1ts true 
worth the value of the services which Sturt, 
Mitchell, Leichardt, Eyre, Grey, Cook, 
Flinders, King, Stokes, Blackwood, Jukes, 
and other really great men have rendered by 
their discoveries n Australia. 

On the return of Captain Sturt to Sydney, 
he stated, in his official report, an opimion of 
the country he had explored, as follows :-— 
“Cursory as my glance was, I could not 
but thmk I was leavmg behind me the 
fullest reward of our tol in a country that 
would ultimately render our discoveries valu- 
able. * * * My eye never fell on a 
region of more promising aspect, or of more 
favourable position, than that which occu- 
pies the country between the Lake and the 
ranges of St Vincent’s gulf, and continuing 
northerly, stretches away without any visible 
boundary.” Sturt added, “that a closer 
survey of the mterjacent country (from En- 
counter bay up St Vincent’s gulf) would 
he beheved, be attended with the most bene- 
ficial results ” 

Fortunately, the then governor of New 
South Wales saw the importance of prose 
cuting further inquines in this new region 
Governor Darling immediately acted upon 
the recommendation of Captain Sturt; and 
Captain Barker, of his Majesty’s 39th regi 
ment, then about beimg recalled from what 
was considered a useless position—Kuing 
George’s Sound—was directed to ascertain 
how far the opimons of Captain Sturt wer 
correct. Barker arrived in Gulf St. Vin 
cent in Apnl, 1831, and whmle engaged m 
exploring the country in the neighbourhooc 
of Lake Victoria, was killed by the abo 
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gines. Sturt pays a well-merited tribute 
o this victim of the treacherous savages of 
ustralia, and describes his lamented brother 
fficer as mild and affable, possessing the 
esteem and regard of every companion, and 
he respect of every one under his command ; 
ealous in the discharge of his public duties ; 
onourable and just m private hfe; a lover 
nd a follower of science ; indefatigable and 
auntless in his pursuits; a steady frend; 
‘haritable, kind-hearted, dismterested, and 
ameere; im him the crown lost one of its 
most valuable officers, and ns regiment one 
f its most efficient members The Mount 
Barker district, named after this good man, 
‘vidences the grateful appreciation of his 
tharacter felt by the colonists. 

Mr. Kent, one of the party attached to 
‘he mission of Captain Barker, fully corro- 
orated the report of Captain Sturt He 
tated that the sol was mch; there was 
abundance of the finest pasturage; no lack 
of fresh water; and that it was “a spot, m 
whose valleys the exile mght hope to build 
‘or himself and for his family a peaceful and 
a prosperous retreat.” The intelligence of 
uhe discoveries of Captam Sturt, and their 
confirmation by Mr Kent, produced mm Eng- 
‘and an.anxious desire to form a colony m 
South Australia; and m 1831, a committee 
was formed to consider the subject. I 
attended some meetings, about this period, 
in the Adelphi chambers, but finding it was 
resolved to fix a Ingh pnce on the land, 
declined co-operating personally, but gave 
very aid im my power towards the exten- 
sion of our occupation of the Austrahan 
territories. Great credit 1s due to Mr. 
Gouger, who, after he had formed three 
or four provisional committees, was often 
left alone, to work out, at his own expense, 
the noble object he had in view. In 1834, 
an influential committee was formed, which 
mcluded eighteen members of the house of 
Commons, who resolved to carry out what 
was termed the “ self-supportmg system,” 
by which the colony would be no expense to 
England, as money would be obtained by 
the sale of waste lands, whereby the labour 
would be conveyed from the Umted King- 
dom, and the formation of a prosperous set- 
tlement would necessanly ensure the means 
of an adequate revenue for its local govern- 
ment. This was no new idea; it was not 
a theory, as it had been termed: the plar 
had been practised in the earlier British 
colomes in the western hemisphere; and fo: 
some years the sale of waste lands m th 
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United States, and the formation of colonies 
in the wilds of the “ far west,’ were known 
to have been very successful * — 

This system was marred in its application 
to the crown lands of Great Britain, by the 
attempt to engraft on it principles and regu- 
lations which neutralised or perverted its 
effect. As to what Mr. Wakefield somewhat 
vaguely terms a “sufficient price,” neither him- 
self, Lieutenant-Colonel Torrens, or any of its 
advocates, have yet agreed what this “ suffi- 
cient price” 1s; and, in the search after this 
egnis fatuus, New South Wales would have 
been ruimed, had not the squatters evaded 
the impolitic law which fixed twenty shil- 
lings as the minimum price for al) lands— 
good, bad, or mdifferent. To Mr. Wake- 
field 1s, however, due the ment of having 
urged the formation of a colony at South 
Austraha, by the sale of the crown lands. 
Whether he was the author of the pound an 
acre price, or the two or three pounds per 
acre, subsequently proposed, does not clearly 
appear in his recent work ¢| Colonel Tor- 
rens avowed his advocacy of the gh price. 

The public, easily captivated with an ap- 
parently novel idea, and having little leisure 

* The property of the soil of the whole of the 
territory of the United States, is vested, by the con- 
sent of the several state governments, 1n the general 
government of the confederation at Washington, 
excepting such lands as belong to private indivi- 
duals, or have been appropriated by the separate 
states for educational and other purposes The ex- 
tent of this property 1s, certainly, not less than one 
thousand milhon acres, which at 2s per acre, shews 
a value of £100,000,000 sterlmg ,The public lands 
have long been considered in the United States a 
valuable source of revenue; in 1776, Silas Deane 
laid before congress a plan for the sale and settle- 
ment of the territory north-west of the Ohio, and 
the calculations of the future value of this region, 
caused the first conflict of opinion among the several 
states On the 20th May, 1785, an ordinance was 
passed by congress, for ascertaining the mode of 
disposing of lands in the western termtory Under 
this ordinance, 121,540 acres were sold, and three 
large tracts disposed of by what was termed “ special 
contract” The price varied from one dollar to two- 
thirds of a dollar es acre. On 10th May, 1800, an 
act of congress defined the land system of the United 
States, of which the first feature was the rigid survey 
of the public lands, founded upon a system of true 
meridians The largest division was a township com- 
prising thirty-six square miles = 23,040 acres, this 
was sub-divided into sections of one square mule each, 
and further into quarter sections = 160 acres In 
each district a land-registry office was established, 
with two public officers appointed by the President 
of the United States—a registrar, and a receiver of 
public monies, with a salary each of $500 a year, 
and a commission of one per cent. on the moneys 
paid into their office. For some years credit was 
allowed on all purchases of public lands; but this 
ceused speculations, arrears , and relinquishment of 
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to inquire either how much of it is new, or 
how much of it 18 applicable to the subject 
in question, are too ready to take on trust 
assertions for truths, and to beheve (for a 
time), that what 1s populansed, must be cor- 
rect. Had Mr. Wakefield, in pursuance of 
his meritorious efforts to estabhsh a British 
colony m South Australia, confined his views 
to the retention of the pnce fixed in 1831] 
by Viscount Goderich and Lord Howick 
(now Earl Grey), viz., 58. per acre, much 
suffering and great distraction of legislation 
would have been avoided. I am personally 
unacquainted with Mr. Wakefield, and enter- 
tam no adverse feelhng to his projects; but 
am, on the contrary, disposed to appreciate 
to the fullest extent exertions which have 
had for their object systematic colonization. 
The field for thought and action afforded 
by our vast colonial empire 1s wide enough 
to admit of every vanety of opinion, and 
it 1s that very diversity which appears, under 
Providence, best calculated to ehcit truth 
and awaken the mind of the nation to the 
deep and daily increasing importance of the 
subject; for colonization, it must be re- 
membered, is a national—emigration, an 


purchases But in the year 1820, an act of congress 
altered this system, substituted cash payments for 
the credit system, and reduced the minimum price 
at which waste lands were to be offered for sale by 
public auction, from two dollars to one dollar and 
a quarter per acre Lands not thus sold were sub- 
sequently open to purchasers at the minimum price 
The value of the public lands sold 1n the twelve land 
states of the United States from 1787 to Ist January, 
1848, was, 1n dollars, as tollows —Ohin, $13,599,602 , 
Indiana, 13,902,325; Ilnois, 14,740,417; Mis- 
souri, 9,643,931, Alabama, 10,764,654, Mussissippi, 
9,714,942, Louisiana, 2,908,356, Michigan, 9,000,720, 
Arkansas, 2,832,277; Wisconsin, 4,309,669; Iowa, 
2,227,828; Florida, 926,613 Total $94,551,334 , 
which, at fifty pence the dollar, 1s equal to £19,698,184 
13s 4d The area of these twelve land states 1s given 
at 392,579,200 acres, of which 304,376,348 acres are 
surveyed, and 78,812,286 acres are unsurveyed, 
100,209,656 acres have been sold; and, on Ist 
January, 1849, 289,961,951 acres remained unsold 
During 1847, 2,521,305 acres sold, for $3,296,404 
‘lhe quantity of land offered for sale in the year 
1849 was 9,113,400 acres In the termitories of the 
United States, north and west of the regularly 
organized states, there are 208,332,000 acres of 
land to be sold at about 5s an acre. What prospect 
have our colomes for selling land at 20s. an acre in 
Austraha or New Zealand ? 

I must reserve for the conclusion of this’ work, fur- 
ther details on this important subject; but sufficient 
has been stated to shew the fallacy of the idea, that 
Mr Wakefield had “ enzented a system for the sale 
of waste lands ;” whereas a judecrous system has 
been in operation in the United States for fifty 

ears 
‘i + A View of the Art of Colonization, by E G 
Wakefield London. 1849. 
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individual—undertaking. My opposition, 
therefore, refers neither to individuals nor to 
theories, but to what I conceive to be the 
proved error of fixing a price on the waste 
lands of our colonies so high, as to drive emi- 
grants with but limited means to the United 
States, where land is obtainable on moderate 
terms, and where, I believe, it is now con- 
templated to give every respectable 1mmi- 
grant a limited number of acres free of all 
charge. With this preliminary explanation, 
] proceed with an account of the formation 
of the colony of South Australia. 

By the persevering exertions of Messrs. 
C. Buller, Wakefield, Whitmore, Grote, 
Angas, Torrens, Hutt, Rowland Hull, and 
other gentlemen, aided by the Duke of Wel- 
hngton m the house of Lords, an act was 
passed on the 15th August, 1834, by the 
Impenal Parhament (4 & 5 Wilham IV., 
ce. 95), under which South Austraha, within 
certam defined boundanes, viz, “that part 
of Austraha which hes between the meridians 
of 132° and 141° of E. long, and between 
the Southern Ocean and 26° of S. lat , toge- 
ther with the adjacent islands thereto,” were 
declared to be a Bntish province. A board 
of three or more commissioners was to be 
appointed by the crown under the act, to 
carry the intentions of the legislature mto 
effect ; this board was to be represented in 
the new colony by a resident commissioner ; 
no convicts were to be sent toSouth Australia, 
the mmimum price of land was fixed at 
12s. per acre, to be disposed of in public by 
auction or otherwise, as the commissioners 
might deem best; the proceeds of all land 
sales to be applied to the purpose of send- 
ing out free emigrants; adult persons of 
the two sexes, as far as possible, to be in 
equal proportions of both sexes, and not 
exceeding the age of thirty years, no poor 
person—husband or a wife—could be con- 
veyed alone to the colony, nof without their 
children; the commissioners were empow- 
ered to borrow money on bonds to the ex- 
tent of £200,000, to pay the expenses of 
the colony, and to make it a charge ‘on 
the revenue, produce of rates, duties, and 
taxes, as a colonial debt; whenever the 
population amounted to 50,000, a constitu- 
tion was to be granted, and until this period 
had arrived, his Majesty might empower 
persons resident in the colony to make 
laws, levy rates, duties, and taxes, subject 
to the approbation of the king in council; 
the act was not to be in force until the sum 
of £35,000 had been raised by the sale of 
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land. The commissioners were further re- 
quired to raise £20,000 by the issue of 
bonds, as South Austrahan revenue secun- 
ties, and this sum was to be invested in the 
public funds, as a guarantee that the colony 
would at no time be a charge on the Bnitish 
exchequer. If within ten years from the 
date of this act of Parliament, there were 
less than 20,000 natural born subjects of 
his Majesty m the province, all the pubhe 
lands then unsold would be hable to be 
disposed of by his Majesty m such manner 
as shall seem meet. 

In May, 1885, the commissioners were 
appointed, Colonel Torrens chairman. They 
fixed the pncee at 20s. an acre, but it was 
found too high a price; for after the com- 
mencement of the sales, and notwithstand- 
ing incessant efforts for two months, con- 
siderably more than half the quantity of 
land required to be disposed of, m order 
to commence operations, remamed unsold. 
The commissioners therefore announced, on 
Ist October, 1835, that “the price of land 
included in the preliminary sales should be 
reduced to 12s per acre.” The first pur- 
chasers were, accordingly, entitled to re- 
ceive for £81, one acre of town land, and 
134 acres of country land. This was little 
more than 12s. per acre, and a fair price, 
considermg that an acre of fown land was 
given. It was, nevertheless, still found dif- 
ficult to fulfil the conditions of the act of 
parliament. 

In this dileqma, an association, termed 
the South Australhan Company, was formed, 
which owed its origin to Mr. G. F. Angas, 
who, with his own capital, and that of a few 
friends, who had confidence in his prudence 
and imtegrity, raised, at ther own nisk, the 
sum necessary to purchase a considerable 
quantity of land. When success, m going 
forward, thus became certain, these gentle- 
men handed over their mterest im the pro- 
ject to a company, under the above desig- 
nation, merely receiving five per cent. per 
annum for the use of the cash advanced. 
Mr Angas, a gentleman of considerable ex- 
perience, and of a fine energetic spint, be- 
came chairman of the company, which dates 
its establishment from the 22nd of January, 
1836, when £200,000 was subscribed, in 
4,000 shares of £50 each, on which £5 per 
share were immediately paid. 13,770 acres 
(including 102 acres of the site of the first 
town) were purchased from the South Aus- 
trahan commissioners, on favourable terms, 
such as—the selection of their own la- 
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bourers ; the reduced price of 12s. per acre, 
im heu of 20s.; the nght of purchasing one 
acre in the metropolis of the colony for 
every 134 acres of country land, this prvi- 
lege bemg limited to 437 sections: the 
right, to purchasers of 4,000 acres and up- 
wards, of selectmg m any district they 
pleased ; the privilege of leasing, for 10s. 
per annum, 640 acres of pasturage for every 
forty acres purchased, while non-propnietors 
had to pay 40s for the same quantity. 

The commissioners continued until the 
end of February, 1836, to sell land at 12s. 
an acre, to all who were able to satisfy them 
that the purchasers would take out adequate 
capital, to be employed in the improvement 
of the colony. The holders of the first 
437 land orders were to have pnonty of 
choice, of both land and pasturage, over all 
others. Any one payimg in advance for 
4,000 acres had the mght of requrmg a 
survey to be made of any compact district 
not exceeding 40,000 acres, and, within a 
reasonable time after gach survey, to select 
lus 4,000 acres from any part of such dis- 
trict, before any other apphcant. The pn- 
vilege of selecting servants and labourers, 
for a free passage from England to the 
colony, was allowed to all purchasers in 
England, at the rate of one person for every 
£16 expended in land 

By the 24th section of the act, the South 
Austrahan Commissioners were required to 
mvest £20,000 in government securities, as 
a guarantee agamst the colony becoming a 
charge on England; and, as they were au- 
thorized to raise a loan of £200,000, at 
a rate not exceeding ten per cent (18th 
section), they issued tenders for a loan to 
the amount of £80,000, to be received by 
instalments Tenders, however, were re- 
ceived to the extent of only £13,000, at ten 
per cent imterest, and on the terms that 
the loans were not to be paid off, nor the in- 
terest reduced, for several years. The com- 
missioners then proposed to raise £100,000, 
at six per cent, by bonds, to be issued at 
£80, for £100, and not to be paid off in 
less than twenty years. They could have 
raised the money on these terms, but the 
sohcitor-general was of opimon that the 
act of Parliament did not authorize such a 
proceeding. After considerable delay and 
much private exertion, Mr. Wright, then 
an emiment banker in Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden, and who was at that period 
one of the South Austrahan commissioners, 
agreed, on the 12th of November, 1835, to 
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advance £30,000 to the South Austrahan 
commissioners, on the following terms :— 
£20,000 to be paid down on the 18th inst., 
and the remaining £10,000 on the 15th of 
December following. The loan not to be 
paid off for ten years from the datc of ad- 
vance, and to bear imterest at ten per cent. 
per annum, payable half-yearly, m London; 
a commission of two per cent. to be paid 
to Mr. Wnght on £25,000. These terms 
were accepted ; £20,000 were lodged im the 
Three per Cent. Consols, m the names of 
three trustees nommated by ms Majesty’s 
government, and the secretary of state ap- 
proved of the transaction 

By these proceedings, but chiefly, as be- 
fore observed, by the large purchases of the 
before-mentioned company, the South Aus- 
trahan act was brought into operation; and 
the crown appoimted as governor of the 
province, on the recommendation of the 
commissioners, Captain Hindmarsh, a brave 
and experienced sailor, but totally unfit for 
a position foreign to all his past pursuits. 
Mr J. H Fisher was nominated resident 
commissioner, and Lieutenant-Colonel Light 
surveyor-general. 

On the Ist of March, 1836, the comms- 
sioners raised the price of land to 20s. per 
acre, and announced that, at any time during 
the first year from the period of the land- 
ing of the governor, the price might be 
raised to 40s. per acre, by the colomal resi- 
dent commissioner. All sales were to take 
place im the colony, but mvestments con- 
ferrmg the right to select labourers might 
still be made in this country; subsequently, 
however, sales were also made in England. 

On the 20th March, 1836, the first vessel 
despatched by the South Austrahan com- 
missioners, named the Cygnet, of 239 tons, 
sailed from London she was followed by 
the Rapid brig, of 162 tons, both fast-sailing 
craft, under the orders of Colonel Light, the 
surveyor-general, accompanied by his sur- 
veying staff, who were ordered to prepare 
for the reception of the governor, and the 
chief body of settlers who were to follow in 
H.M S. Buffalo, and two other vessels. The 
Cygnet and the Rapid were each fully 
equipped to act independent—supplied with 
provisions for one year, with proper sur- 
veying instruments, arms, ammunition, tents, 
clothing, utensils, tools, medicines, and neces- 
saries of all kinds hkely to be required; also 
with a boat fitted for surveying the various 
inlets, and a portable boat on a hght car- 
nage, for use m land explorations, The 
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expedition was composed, besides the sur- 
veying staff, under Colonel Light, of Captaim 
Lipson, R.N., as harbour-master, two sur- 
veyors, and thirty mechanics and labourers, 
including three carpenters, two smiths, four 
woodmen, one shoemaker, and two or three 
gardeners, besides the crews of the vessels. 
Colonel Light was in the Rapid, with Messrs. 
Field, Pullen, and Hull, as first, second, and 
third officers; Messrs. Jacob and Symonds, 
as assistant-surveyors; and Mr. John Wood- 
ford, as surgeon. The Cygnet contamed 
Mr. Kingston, the deputy surveyor-general, 
Captain Lipson, Messrs. Finns, O’Brien, 
Neale, Hardy, and Cannan, as assistant- 
surveyors; Dr. Wright, as surgeon; Mr. 
Gilbert, as storekeeper; and a few passen- 
gers. As nothing was really known of the 
mainland, the vessels were ordered to pro- 
ceed first to Nepean bay, in Kangaroo Island, 
which was to be the place of rendezvous, 
where the gardeners were to be landed—a 
plot of ground, stocked with vegetables ; 
the provisions and stores not required for 
the purposes of the survey were to be disem- 
barked, together with the wives and families 
of the officers and men, if arrangements 
could be made for their temporary accom- 
modation and safety. The surveyor-general 
was then to proceed to examine the coast 
in the central parts of the mtended colony, 
excepting the parts surveyed by Flinders, his 
attention was particularly directed to Nepean 
bay and Port Lincoln, but more especially 
to the line of coast from the east of En- 
counter bay to the north of Gulf St. Vincent, 
and the mlet m 34° 40’ S. lat. was pomted 
out as demanding careful examiation. 
Wherever a good harbour was found, the 
land around for a considerable distance was 
to be explored, and if suited for the site of 
even a secondary town, to be surveyed. The 
responsibility of selecting a position whereon 
to found the future capital ef the province 
devolved on Colonel Light, who although 
instructed to confer with the governor on 
the subject, (should he arrive before the 
selection was made,) and to pay due regard 
to his opinions and suggestions, was fully 
authorised to act according to his own convic- 
tions. The South Austrahan commissioners 
im London possessmg no knowledge of even 
the coast-line, could only lay down general 
rules for the guidance of their surveyor, 
such as a commodious harbour, safe and 
accessible at all seasons of the year, a con- 
siderable tract of fertile land immediately 
adjoining, an abundant supply of fresh 
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water, facilities for imternal transit, and for 
communication with other ports, distance 
from the hmits of the provmce, “as a 
means of avoiding interference from with- 
out in the pnnciple of colonization,’’ and the 
neighbourhood of extensive sheep walks ; and 
as of secondary value, bmiding materials, 
such as timber, stone, brick, and lime, facili- 
ties for drainage and coal. When the most 
ehigible spot was selected, the streets were 
to be laid out of ample width, arranged with 
reference to convenience, salubrity, and 
beauty, and with the necessary resources for 
squares, public walks, and quays The dis- 
trict around the intended capital was to be 
arranged, mapped, and divided into sections 
of 134 acres each, of a form convenient for 
occupation and fencing, and a road reserved 
adjoining each section. All land on the 
coast within not less than 100 feet of ngh 
water-mark, and at least sixty feet along 
each side of a navigable river, and around 
every lake or other sheet of water, to be 
reserved as a publicproad. Colhsion with 
the natives was to be avoided, the wild ani- 
mals to be considered as their property, and 
sporting by the Europeans to be discouraged 
as much as possible, and when districts were 
found inhabited, to be prevented altogether. 

The Rapid reached Nepean bay, Kangaroo 
Island, on the 19th August, 1836, and the 
Cygnet on the llth September following ; 
they found three vessels belonging to the 
South Australian Company which had pre- 
viously arrived, vizi—on 27th July, 1836, 
the Duke of York, which carned out emi- 
grants and the colomal manager of the 
company (Mr. Samuel Stephens), who was 
subsequently thrown from his horse when 
nding on Mount Lofty range, and died on 
the spot; on the 30th July, the Lady Mary 
Pelham, and on the 16th August, the John 
Pirie, under the command of Captam Mar- 
tin. The manager of the South Austrahan 
Company had landed, built a mud hut, sur- 
rounded it with a small battery, and hoisted 
the British ensign. The dfricaine, Captain 
Duff (an able and energetic commander), 
arrived early in November, with emigrants, 
having on board the colonial secretary and 
the emigration agent. The Tam O’Shanter, 
John Renwick, and Coromandel, each with 
emigrants, soon followed; the latter vessel 
carrying out a banking institution, and 
the advocate-general and colomal surgeon. 
The women and children, store-keeper, 
gardeners, and stores, were landed from 
the Rapid and Cygnet, at Nepean bay, 
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and Colonel Light proceeded to examine 
Kangaroo Island; thence explored from 
end to end the western shore of Gulf 
St. Vincent, then visited Port Lincoln, in 
Spencer’s Gulf, where the governor, Cap- 
tam Hindmarsh, was expected, in the Buf- 
falo. The surveyor-general did not deem 
Port Lincoln eligible for the site of the 
chief town; but one spring of water was 
found, and that below high-water mark; no 
good or clear land was seen, and the en- 
trance to the fine harbour considered to be 
surrounded by shoals, rocks, tide-mpples, 
and other difficulties, which rendered the 
approach hazardous. 

The explorers then proceeded to examine 
the east coast of Gulf St Vincent, where 
they discovered a creek about fifty miles from 
the open sea, which proved to be the em- 
houchure of a fresh-water mver, and ap- 
peared to Colonel Light “ as beautiful and 
safe a harbour as the world could produce.” 
It was found to be sheltered from every 
wind, abounded im smaller creeks—one 
branch extending seven mules, and nearly one 
mile wide, and with a depth of three to five 
fathoms, suitable for vessels of three to four 
hundred tons The country, where ex- 
amined, resembled English park scenery, 
and consisted of widely extended open plains, 
moderately wooded, with a rich soul clothed 
with luxunant grass, and watered by nu- 
merous streams. It sloped backwards from 
the coast for several miles, to a lime of 
sandy hills, intersected by picturesque val- 
leys termmating in an elevated range, to 
which the name of Mount Lofty was given, 
behind this range lay Lake Alexandnna 
(now Victoria), and the country of the Mur- 
ray river. Colonel Light deemed this spot 
the most eligible for the site of the future 
capital of the province of South Austraha, 


* Considerable opposition was made for some time 
by several members of the colonial government, to 
the site chosen by Colonel Light, some contending 
for Port Lincoln, others for the neighbourhood of 
Encounter bay. Sir John Jeffcott, the judge, was 
in favour of the latter, and while endeavouring to 
prove the justice of his sf alot he lost his Aife, 
together with Captain Blenkinsopp, by the upsetting 
of a boat 

+ The foundation of a new settlement in the 
wilderness is always an interesting ceremony, and 
among the ancients it was prece ed by religious 
solemnities On the present occasion, the course of 
proceeding was as follows -—as soon as H.M 8. Buf- 
“alo, with Captain Hindmarsh on board, came to an 
anchor, preparations were made for landing, and on 
the same day the gallant officer landed, escorted by 
a party of marines, and accompanied by the various 
official authorities, together with the ladies of their 
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and on the banks of the Torrens river, about 
seven miles inland from the anchorage, the 
plan of Adelaide was marked out.* 

Captain Hindmarsh anchored in Holdfast 
bay on the 28th of December, 1836, and was 
immediately proclaimed governor.t Coloncl 
light, under the authority of the commis- 
sioners, had, as previously stated, fixed the site 
of the future city of Adelaide before Captain 
Himdmarsh arrived, who, although he had 
accepted the appointment on condition of 
“ non-interference with the officers appointed 
to execute the surveys and to dispose of 
the public lands,” soon acted as if he was 
on the quarter-deck, where no one dare 
question his judgment. Disputes arose be- 
tween the governor appointed by the crown, 
the resident commissioner, Mr. Fisher, Colo- 
nel Inght, and, in fact, between most of the 
officials. 

In March, 1837, the town lots were sc- 
lected, but the country lands were not 
allotted until May, 1838, and then only par- 
tially. The settlers, on arriving, found hving 
very dear; the lands, for which they had 
paid im England, were not granted immedi- 
ately ; and the controversies of the authorities 
caused great discontent. The commissioners 
in England, on the 22nd of December, 1837, 
addressed a despatch to Lord Glenelg, his 
Majesty’s secretary of state, complaiming of 
the governor, who, on the 21st of Febrnary, 
1838, was recalled 

The conduct of the official authorities 
under governor Iiimdmarsh appears not to 
have been very creditable, and made his ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the province a 
matter of great difficulty. The resident 
commissioner (Mr. J H Fisher), appointed 
by the Austrahan commissioners in London, 
refused to obey the authority of the gover- 
nor, and when Captain Hindmarsh had dis- 


several families. They were received in the tent of 
the colonial secretary, by the gentlemen who had 
previously arrived with Colonel Light, who had 
fixed their temporary habitations on the plains after- 
wards named Glenelg The commission of the king, 
appointing Captain Hindmarsh governor, was read 
to the assembled settlers, numbering about 300, 
the appointments of the members of council and 
of the executive government, were announced, 
the customary oaths of office were administered to 
the governor by the colonial secretary, the British 
flag was hoisted under a royal salute, the marines 
fired a feu-de-joie, the Buffalo saluted his excellency 
the governor with fifteen guns, a dinner, or rather 
cold collation, was lard out im the open arr, the health 
of his Majesty was drunk with enthusiasm, the national 
anthem was played and sung, healths were given and 
speeches made. 
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missed an emigration agent, named Brown, 
for neglect of duty and inhumanity towards 
the emigrants, (one of whom, named Trol- 
lope, died in the public hospital at Adelaide, 
m a state of destitution,) Mr. Fisher pub- 
hicly placarded fzs restatement of Brown. 
The colonial secretary, Mr. Robert Gouger, 
and the colomal treasurer, Mr. Osmond 
Gilles, fought in the streets of Adelaide 
pubhecly, and were taken mto custody by the 
serjeant of marimes, who acted as chief con- 
stable. The offenders were conveyed to 
government house, detained ten munutes, 
and then hberated, on their parole to keep 
the peace. The colonial secretary was aided 
and abetted by Mr Mann, the advocate- 
general of the colony. The governor sus- 
pended Mr. Gouger from his duties as colo- 
nial secretary, who thereupon threatened to 
bring an action against the governor for 
“false imprisonment—damages, £10,000.” 
This 1s a sample of the disagreeable pro- 
ceedings which took place m the mfant 
state of the settlement, of which details are 
given in the South Austrahan Gazette, No. 6, 
for September, 1837, and in other numbers. 

The next recommendation of the commis- 
sioners of a governor was even more unfor- 
tunate than the preceding. One of the chief 
clams of Captam Hmdmarsh was, that he 
had distinguished himself at the battie of 
the Nile, and fought under Lord Nelson 
So, also, his successor, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gawler, had been “present at many of the 
great sieges and battles m the Peninsula— 
Badajoz, Vittoria, Nivelles, Orthes, Toulouse, 
and lastly at Waterloo, where he commanded 
the nght flank company of the 52nd, during 
the great charge on the impenal guards.” 
What evidence the meritorious conduct of a 
midshipman or captam of a company at the 
Nile and at Waterloo could afford of the 
adaptation of the individual for the pecuhar 
duties of civil governor 1n a yoling agncul- 
tural settlement, 1t would be hard to divine. 
It 1s quite true, that naval and military offi- 
cers have occasionally (though seldom) made 
efficient governors of colomes; but they are 
exceptions to a rule. Much of the long- 
protracted misrule of some of our colonies 
may be traced to the evil of appointmg 
soldiers and sailors as civil governors, irre- 
spective of their aptitude and fitness for 
svch important and difficult dutics. But 
another opportunity will occur for the exami- 
nation of this subject when treating of the 
Colomal Policy of the British Empre 

The recommendation of the commissioners 
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was, however, adopted; and Lieutenant- 
colonel Gawler was appointed by the crown 
governor of South Austraha; the resident 
commissioner, Mr. Fisher, was removed, and 
the duties of his office were entrusted to 
Colonel Gawler, who thus represented, im his 
own person, the interests of the crown and 
those of the South Austrahan commissioners: 
he assumed the duties of his office m the 
colony on 12th October, 1838. An act of 
the imperial legislature, (1 & 2 Vact., c. 60), 
passed 3l1st July, 1838, amended act 4 & 5 
Wuham IV., and empowered the commis- 
sioners, or their representative in the colony, 
with their consent, to borrow such sums 
from the land fund as might be necessary for 
the efficient government of South Australia 

The lords of her Majesty’s treasury, on 
9th November, 1838, issued minute imstruc- 
tions on the subject of expenditure On 
8th February, 1839, the resident commis- 
sioner, (Colonel Gawler), was allowed, on 
account of some additional charges, to in- 
crease his expenditure, altogether, to £16,500 
per annum; and later in the year he was 
informed, that the commissioners would be 
ready to afford pecumary aid, to any mode- 
rate extent, 1n erecting wharfs at Adelaide , 
and they approved of the erection of a 
government house and public offices, “the 
total cost of which was not to exceed the 
estimate of £25,162” It 1s asserted, that 
a “general authority” was also given to 
Colonel Gawler, as the resident commis- 
sioner, to deviate from his mstructions under 
circumstances of indubitable necessity The 
sales of land, up to this period, were not of 
such extent as to justify any extravagant 
hopes, or expenditure of money ‘The Austra- 
lan commissioners stated, that the whole of 
the land sold from the commencement of 
their proceedings on 15th July, 1835, to 
7th December, 1837, consisted of 64,358 
acres, for which they received £43,221. 
The details were—437 land orders, each for 
135 acres, mncluded in the preliminary sales, 
= 58,995 acres, £385,397, one deposit for- 
feited, £20, 200 land orders, exclusive of 
the preliminary sales, each for 80 acres at 
12s. per acre = 1,600 acres, £960; land 
orders at 20s per acre = 3,200 acres, £3,200, 
mvestment for the purchase of land m the 
colony, £50; amount received by the com- 
missioner in the colony for sale of town sec- 
tions by auction, not mcluded m the 437 
preliminary orders, 563 acres, £3,594; total 
number of acres, 64,358; total amount of 
purchases, £43,221. 
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January, acres, 320; February, 400; March, 
880; April, 1,200; May, 1,200; June, 

15,920; July, 4,480; August, 4,640; Sep- 
tember, 4,480 = 23,520 acres. 

The state of the colony at this period may 
be judged of by the following extracts from 
the speech of the official gentleman who 
ruled the affairs of the province from the 
period of the departure of Captam Hind- 
marsh, to the armval of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gawler. The acting governor, Mr Stephens, 
after stating to the council the difficulties to 
be encountered, sad—‘I have first to an- 
nounce, with regret, that there are no funds 
in the treasury, and the quarter’s salary 
due to the whole of the public servants on 
the 30th June last, (1838), is at this day 
unpaid. Second—by the departure of the 
marmes in H.MS. Allgator, ths province, 
with a population exceeding 4,000 persons, 
is abandoned to the protection of eighteen 
pohcemen, lately embodied by governor 
Hmdmarsh ; and there are now twenty-one 
prisoners confined in the weather-boarded 
hut used as a gaol, and perhaps double that 
number of desperate runaway convicts in the 
neighbourhood of the town. Third—there 
are no funds for the support of the force now 
constitutmg our only protection Fourth— 
the embarrassed state of the survey depart- 
ment, and the want of land.” 

On the arrival of Colonel Gawler, on 12th 
October, 1838, at Adelaide, he found all 
things in confusion ;* “the public offices with 
scarcely a pretension to system; every man 
did as he would, and got on as he could; 
there were scarcely any records of past pro- 

ceedings, of public accounts, or of issues of 
stores; the survey department reduced to 
the deputy surveyor-general (Colonel Light 
had resigned), one draughtsman, and one 
assistant-surveyor—its instruments, to a great 
extent, unserviceable, and its office with 
scarcely any maps of the country, and totally 
without system, records, or regulations, the 
colomal finances in a state of thorough con- 
fusion and defalcation; the population shut 
up m Adelaide, existing principally upon 
the unhealthy and uncertain profits of land 
jobbing ; capital flowing out, for the neces- 
saries of hfe, to Sydney and Van Diemen’s 
Island, almost as fast as 1t was brought in 
by passengers from England; scarcely any 
settlers 1 the country, no tillage; very 
* Despatch from Colonel Gawler to Lusu Glenelg, 


her Majesty’s secretary of state for the colonies, 23rd 
January, 1839. 
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little sheep or cattle pastumng, and this only 
be a few enterpmsmg mdividuals risking 
ther chance as squatters.”’ 

These were herculean difficulties—quite 
nough to have occupied the enermes of any 
governor, and to warn him against extra- 
vagant expenditure. Meanwhile the most 
strenuous efforts were made by the commis- 
sioners to raise money by the sale of land, 
and the real ments of South Austraha mag- 
nified until the public were well-mgh led to 
consider it the only settlement worthy of 
bemg the residence of a free Englishman 
Large quantities of land were soon sold 
in London, where speculation was nfe, in 
“town lots and country sections” Up to 
August, 1839, there were sold 250,320 acres 
of land, which produced £229,756, and 
7,412 persons had arnved at Adelaide but 
many of the Enghsh purchasers who bought 
these lands have not received, to the present 
day, any returns for their outlay. 

Instead of directing attention to the culti- 
vation of the soil, and the real foundation of 
the colony, Colonel Gawler launched out 
mto a most lavish expenditure im the erection 
of public buildings quite unnecessary 1n an 
infant settlement, and which kept large 
numbers of the labouring classes in Adelaide 
dependent on government works when they 
ought to have been clearmg, ploughing, and 
cropping the land on their own account 
By this means the price of labour became 
inordinately ngh, and speculations in town 
lots and buildings the principal occupations 
of the people In 1839 there were only 
2,500 acres of land under cultivation 

The colomal revenue was about £20,000 
per annum, the expenditure at the rate of 
£150,000 per annum. In the first quarter 
of 1839 it was £8,950, in the second quar- 
ter, £16,000, in the last quarter of 1839, 
£34,000, and in the last quarter of 1840, 
£60,155. The extravagance of all partes 
in the colony 1s abundantly proved in the 
documents laid before parlament m 1843 
Amongst the items in these papers 1s the 
charge made by a police constable at Port 
Lincoln of “ ten shillings for two pounds of 
wax candles for a prisoner for six mghts ;” 
this was certified by the “resident magis- 
trate,” but the auditor subsequently re- 
marked—“ it 1s not usual to allow felons any 
hight im their cells; they are locked up when 
darkness sets in, and certainly do not require 
wax candles.” 

Individuals holding official situations under 
the government were allowed to supply 
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stores for the service of the department in 
which they held office, and the bills for such 
stores were rendered and paid some months 
before an examination took place by an 
auditor; among other stores thus supplied 
without any written authority, and for no 
known object, I perceive in the list “ three 
tins of wine biscuits, £6 6s.,” about ten 
times their value; “ £105 for ten casks of 
port wine,” no statement of the number of 
gallons in each cask; “ £4 10s. for six tins 
(of 4lbs. each) preserved meat,” or 15s. a 
tin, the then usual shop price m Adelaide 
bemg 5s. To a bullock driver, lls. 8d 
a day, and £4 a week for the hire of his 
bullocks. Everything else was in an equally 
wasteful ratio. The annual government 
expenditure for the support of the different 
departments was about £94,000, exclusive of 
buildings, roads, printing, emigration, and. 
other charges , to meet this heavy outlay the 
colonial revenue amounted at the utmost to 
£30,000 a year. 

While the governor in his capacity as 
resident commissioner was thus drawing 
upon futunty, the land sales in England 
were falling off, and the commissioners were 
obliged to raise temporary loans for colonial 
purposes, borrowed from the emngration 
fund, which all persons purchasing land in 
the colony had been assured should be solely 
expended m conveying labour to South 
Austraha. By August, 1840, the amount 
due to the emigration fund was upwards of 
£90,000, which was expected to be replaced 
by the end of the year. This however was 
rendered absolutely impossible by the rapi- 
dity with which Colonel Gawler’s bills came 
pourmg in. The South Austrahan commis- 
sioners were, 1n August, 1840, compelled to 
lay a statement of their difficulties before 
Lord John Russell, who determimed on 
instituting a parliamentary inquiry mto the 
financial state of the colony, pefiding which 
inquiry there was no alternative but to dis- 
honour the bills drawn by Colonel Gawler 
on the commissioners; which was done ac- 
cordingly, to the great damage of the colony 
and of its interests. 

Colonel Gawler was advised by the South 
Austrahan commissioners that no further 
funds remained in their hands, upon receipt 
of which intelligence he publicly notified his 
intention of drawing upon the lords of the 
treasury in his capacity of governor, for the 
purpose of paying the current expenses of the 
government. Large debts were thus contract- 
ed to store-keepers and others for supphes. 
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On the 26th of December, 1840, her 
Majesty’s government were compelled to 
recal Colonel Gawler from South Australia ; 
the grounds assigned by Lord John Russell 
were “that he had drawn bills m excess of 
the authority received from the commis- 
sioners.” Whether this were so, or whether 
he had, as he appeared to believe, almost a 
carte blanche from the commissioners, there 
could be no, doubt of the necessity of his 1m 
mediate recal from a position for which he 
had proved himself m an important respect 
so il quahfied. Mr. Dutton represents 
Colonel Gawler as possessed of many virtues, 
and distmgumshed im private hfe by high 
intellectual attamments. This 1s, I beheve, 
perfectly true, the colonists entertamed for 
the gallant officer, whose moral conduct 
and personal character are unquestionable, 
great respect; but her Majesty’s government 
were not the less bound to remove him as 
an incapable financier. 

It 1s the opinion of an intelligent gen- 
tleman—one of the first emigrants to South 
Australia—that many of the difficulties of 
the colony arose out of the unwarrantable 
mterference of governor Hindmarsh with 
Colonel Light and the resident commis- 
sioner. He asks—“‘ Of what use was it to 
proceed with the country surveys, when the 
colonists were led to believe that the site of 
the chief town or city selected by the sur- 
veyor-general would not be confirmed by 
the South Austrahan commissioners at 
home? Who would think of selecting or 
purchasing, and then locating on land, under 
such circumstances? The people were fnght- 
fully unnerved; this was the reason of the 
land not bemg tilled; the capitalist, the 
farmer, the emigrant remained im the town, 
squandenng their money, and gambling in 
town allotments. Many of those people 
who, perhaps, held preliminary land orders, 
found, when the excitement subsided, and 
their land could be selected with safety, that 
their ready cash had vanished, and their 
land orders were mortgaged.” 

There 1s a great deal of just observation 
in these remarks; but they appear to me an 
effect, rather than a cause. The Impenial 
Legislature clogged the act of Parliament 
authorizing the formation of the colony with 
injudicious restrictions; compelled a large 
quantity of land to be sold, and considerable 
sums of money to be raised before the act 
became operatwe. Instead of encouraging 
any body of Englishmen who would colonize 
the wastes of South Austraha, obstacles 
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were interposed in their attempts to accom- 
phsh this most desirable object, which was 
attended with many formidable difficulties. 
The proceedings of the South Australan 
commissioners added to the embarrassments 
created by the act of Parlament; and, in- 
deed, 1n some respects, they were the mevi- 
table result of a primary error. Twenty, or 
even twelve shillings an acre for land, of 
which the very locality was unknown, was a 
most injurious perversion of a sound prin- 
ciple of selling surveyed lands at a moderate 
fixed price. The appomtment of conflicting 
authority in the persons of a governor and a 
resident commissioner, the unfortunate selec- 
tions made m Captain Hindmarsh and m 
Colonel Gawler as governors, and the waste- 
ful expenditure of the latter, produced a 
chmax which undoubtedly caused great dis- 
tress, but from which arose a sounder system, 
on which the existing prospenty of this fine 
colony now rests 

The position of affairs 1s shown in the 
debate on the South Austrahan bill in par- 
lament, on the 15th of March, 1841, when 
Lord Stanley stated that the colony had 
commenced on the principle of loans, had 
contimued on a system of credit, 1ts prosperity 
had been fictitious, and now the bubble was 
burst, and the full mischief which had been 
created had been discovered. The noble 
lord added, “ he did not wish to enter mto de- 
tails, but when they saw that at the expiration 
of four years from the commencement of a 
colony there was an expenditure of £1 10,000 
per annum, the revenue of the colony not 
being more than £20,000; that the govern- 
ment-house had been built at an expense 
of £24,000 on sanctioned authority; that 
£22,000 had been laid out in the formation 
of a road across a swamp for the purpose of 
umproving a harbour origmally badly chosen, 
that lands bought for 12s an acre were sold 
in the hardly created town of Adelaide for 
£500, £1,000, or £1,500 an acre (a price 
hardly obtainable in Liverpool itself for an 
acre); that there had been established three 
banks carrying on busmess and issuing their 
own paper; that labour had reached the price 
of from 6s. to 12s per day; that a body of 
police was established, paid at the rate of 
£1 19s per week each man, who complamed 
of the madequacy of their wages, because 
they were unable to procure their white 
trousers and gloves to be washed for 1t— 
what, he asked, was the consequence of all 
this?—that there were not 200 dcres of 
land in the colony actually under tillage for 


the support of the colony, the whole of the 
colomsts directed their attention to land- 
jobbmg and speculation, and a profligate 
waste of moncy had taken place in a manner 
utterly mconsistent with the success of the 
colony.” 

Captam Grey, late of the 83rd regiment, 
was appointed to succeed Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gawler. This officer carned off hgh hterary 
honours at the Military College of Sand- 
hurst ; in 1837—8-9, when a heutenant, he 
voluntanly undertook, m company with 
Lieutenant Lushington, of the 9th regiment 
of infantry, an expedition of discovery to the 
west and north-west coasts of Austraha 
(see page 379). The talent and judgment 
evinced by Lieutenant Grey in this arduous 
pursuit of knowledge, the local information 
which he possessed of South Austraha, and 
the comprehensive mind which was evident 
in his language and writings, made a strong 
impression on Lord John Russell, then 
secretary of state for the colomes, and 
induced Ins lordship to recommend to the 
Queen for the government of South Austra- 
ha, a gentleman who, whether a soldier, 
sailor, or civilian, was evidently adapted for 
the responsible duties entrusted to ns care 

On 19th March, 184], the house of Com- 
mons temporarily voted £155,000 towaids 
the hquidation of the bills drawn on the 
South Austrahan commissioners by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Gawler, which the commis- 
sioners had no funds to meet. Governor 
Grey arrived at Adelaide in May, 18141, he 
found the balance m the hands of the colo- 
nial treasurer only £700, and the antici- 
pated expenditure for the guarter, £32,000, 
and about £3,000 remaiing due from last 
quarter. At the same time, £35,000 ot 
claims left unsettled by Governor Gawler 
were clamorously pressed upon Governor 
Grey for liquidation The sales of land had 
all but ceased, the revenue was decreasing, 
the colomal establishments were unneces- 
sanily large, and there were httle or no 
funds to carry on the government. The 
South Australian Bank offered Governor 
Grey a loan of £10,000, at twelve per cent., 
on his personal security, this he properly 
dechned—the crown property in the colony 
he was authorised by her Majesty’s minis- 
ters to sell, but the derangement m the 
money market caused by the proceedings of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gawler, rendered such a 
measure impossible, no alternative remained, 
but to postpone any attempt at liquidating 
the bills of his predecessor, until the issue , 
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of the pending parliamentary mquiry should 
be known. Retrenchment was evecrywhcre 
begun—the government works which could 
not be left half-finshed, without the nsk 
of dilapidation, were completed so far only 
as was absolutely necessary ; the labourers, 
who had for eighteen months been em- 
ployed at gh wages, were urged to betake 
themselves to agricultural labour im the 
country, or 1f they did not, Governor Grey 
treated them, to the number of nearly 2,000 
men, women, and children, as mere pauper 
emigrants, but allowed none to want the 
necessaries of hfe; by this means, the ener- 
gies of the people were directed from un- 
profitable buildings in town, to lucrative 
tillage and pastoral pursuits. A sum of 
£3,000 was obtained as a loan from the 
New South Wales government; the Lords 
of the Treasury defrayed the cost of com- 
pleting the requisite work on the public 
buildmgs, the pauper emigrants, and the 
police estabhshment. 

In July, 1841, Governor Grey met the 
Legislative Council with reduced estimates, 
as follows .— 


Reductions in 1841 1842 





Survey and Land Department | £14,800 | £3,605 


Emigration ‘3 6,927 390 
Storekeeper’s - 23,748 340 
Polce, mounted and foot . 16,109 9,112 
Customs department 9,769 2,478 
Harbour Master's ,, 3,944 1,612 
Gaol - 2,141 1,034 
Port Lincoln . 1,299 572 

Total . 78,787 | 19,173 


There were also various minor reduc- 
tions, and several useless offices abolished. 
The wages given by government to the em1- 
grants were reduced from ls 6d. a day, 
with rations, to ls. 2d. without rations, and 
they were withdrawn from Adelaide, and 
employed in making bridges and in opening 
hnes of communication, such as the Great 
Eastern road, to the valuable Mount Barker 
district. 

Her Majesty’s secretary of state for the 
colomes and the lords of the treasury effec- 
tively supported the measures of Governor 
Grey, and, in a despatch of their lordships 
to Lord Stanley, of 26th Apnl, 1842, they 
stated that, “the governor had acquitted 
himself in an able and satisfactory manner, 
of the important trust which had been 
placed in him.” 

During the administration of Governor 
Gawler, everything had a fictitious value; 
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a return to a sound state necessarily caused 
a rapid fall m the price of land and houses, 
and there were many bankruptcies Nearly 
one-half the population of the province 
(8,500) had crowded into Adelaide, among 
whom had been spent, during the twelve 
months preceding the arrival of Governor 
Grey, about £150,000, which had been pro- 
cured by drawing bills on the South Aus- 
tralian commussioners in England. This 
large sum was distributed in the form of 
salaries, allowances, and lucrative contracts. 
The whole population of South Austraha 
was then less than 15,000 (14,061), who 
thus received, man, woman, and child, each 
£10 And although there was abundance 
of the mechest land around ready for the 
plough, the 1mmense sum of £277,000 was 
sent out of the colony durmg the year 
1840, for the purchase of the necessaries 
of hfe 

The character of Governor Grey was mani- 
fested by the exercise of a wise statesman- 
ship, and the firmness with which he resisted 
the clamorous demands made by tumul- 
tuous bodies of men usmg_ seditious lan- 
guage, and marching m organized array to 
government-house, threatemmg the repre- 
sentative of their sovereign, whom there was 
no military to protect. But these and other 
unjustifiable proceedings, did not prevent 
the governor contributing £400 in one year 
to chamtable purposes, out of his hhmuited 
income of £1,000; and to his honour it 1s 
recorded, that “real poverty and distressed 
merit never mn vain sought rehef.” 

In November, 1841, with a view to the 
relief of the colony, whose mercantile com- 
munity was lmuited, Governor Grey drew 
upon the lords of the treasury for the 
amount of the bills which Colonel Gawler 
had drawn, but which were then dishonoured 
by their lordships. For this proceeding 
Governor Grey was slightly censured by the 
Secretary of State ; m justification he alleged 
that Parliament had voted £155,000 to 
hquidate the dishonoured bills of Colonel 
Gawler. 

Captain Frome, of the Royal Engineers, 
who had arrived in the colony with a small 
detachment of that excellent scientific corps, 
undertook to perform, gratuitously, the ar- 
duous duties of colomal engineer. Under 
the active supermtendence of this able 
officer, the land surveys made rapid pro- 
gress, and by the end of 1841, claimed spe- 
cial surveys of 4,000 acres each, to the 
number of thirty-five, were completed, and 
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306,000 acres were declared open for the 
selection of new rmmugrants. The cost of 
surveying was reduced from an almost un- 
known large sum, to 7$4. per acre. 

The recommendations of the select com- 
mittee of the house of Commons were not um- 
mediately carned out, owing to the change 
inthe mmustry ; but on 5th July, 1842, Lord 
Stanley, her Majesty’s secretary of state for 
the colonies, with his accustomed abilty 
and clearness, laid fully before the legisla- 
ture the state of South Austraha, and of 
the habilities incurred, which Mr. Dutton 
gives as follows .— 


I Parliamentary grant, advanced in 1841 £155,000 
II Bills of Lieutenant-Colonel aad 27.290 
remaining unpaid ... . : 
Il. Bills of Governor Grey, on account of 
emigrants maintained at the pubi| 
expense : P 
Amount borrowed by South Austra- 
han Commissioners, bearing interest 85,800 
at 6 to 10 per cent per annum 
Outstanding debts of Lieutenant-Colo- \ 35.000 
nel Gawler’s See F A 
Amount borrowed from Land and 
Emigration Fund . . } 84,697 


17,646 
IV 


V 
VI. 


Tota! . £405,433 


This was an unfortunate illustration of 
what was termed the “ self-supportimg system 
of colonization ;” m about four years the 
colony had incurred debts to the amount 
of £400,000, irrespective of its land sales 
and local revenues. Lord Stanley proposed 
to settle the debt of South Austraha, thus 
—I. (£155,000) To be made a free grant 
by parhament, II and III to be paid by 
the British treasury ; IV. to remain as bonds 
with the holders, at an interest of three 


| and-a-half per cent. guaranteed by her Ma- 


jesty’s government, and for which provi- 
sion would be made out of the consolidated 
fund; V. and VI, to be covered by deben- 
tures issued in South Australia bearing 1n- 
terest not exceeding five per cent. His 
lordship also proposed to insert a sum of 
£15,000 m the estimates, to aid m carry- 
ing on the local government in 1842. The 
resolutions of the noble lord were agreed to 
by a large majority, and an act “for the 
better government of the province of South 
Australia,” was passed 15th July, 1842. 

I cannot agree with Mr Dutton, that 
Parhament could be expected to sanction 
the payment of the dishonoured drafts of 
Governor Gawler, or the renewed drafts of 
Governor Grey, and that no portion of them 
should have been entailed as a burden on 


the colony. The question was one which 
it was utterly impossible to solve to the 
satisfaction of all parties—for, whether the 
penalty of Colonel Gawler’s gnevous im- 
providence was to be paid by the ruin of 
the colony, or averted by a heavy sacrifice 
at home, it would in either case be borne by 
the mnocent. Her Mayjesty’s government, 
m agreemg to pay upwards of £250,000 
out of the taxes raised from the people of 
England, towards a debt which, although 
imcurred by their representative, holding 
under them authority whose measure, what- 
ever 1t may have been, he doubtless greatly 
exceeded —certainly evinced no desire to 
shnnk from the responsbhty which they 
had imeurred in sanctionmg the unwise 
selection of the Austrahan commissioners. 
The money, it must be remembered, had 
been actually spent (though m a manner 
most lavish and ill-trmed) in and for the 
colony, and the public buildings therewith 
constructed, would eventually benefit the 
South Austrahans. The dishonouring of 
the bills drawn by Governor Grey m pay- 
ment of Lieutenant-Colonel Gawler’s expen- 
diture at Adelaide, necessarily increased the 
financial difficulties of the colonial govern- 
ment; Governor Grey was obliged to bor- 
row £1,800 from the commussariat chest ; 
during 1842, 136 writs were passed through 
the sherff’s court at Adelaide, thirty-seven 
fiats of msolvency were issued, and out of 
1,915 houses built m Adelaide, 642 were 
found, m December, 1842, totally deserted, 
their inhabitants having proceeded into the 
country to labour m raising the means of 
subsistence from the fertile mtenor, where 
ploughs and harrows were in great demand 
At the beginning of 1843 every able- 
bodied man was at work on his own ac- 
count; the harvest was so abundant, that 
there were not sufficient hands to reap it, 
and the soldiers and government employés 
were permitted to aid the farmers in securing 
the real wealth of the colony. The revenue 
began to improve, the exorbitant port dues 
which had been levied by Governor Grey 
to increase the “ ways and means,” were 
abolished, and the post road which had 
been constructed by the South Austrahan 
Company, at an expense of £13,400, under 
an agreement with Governor Gawler, that 
twelve per cent. interest was to be paid on 
the capital expended, by the colonial govern- 
ment, or that a toll might be levied, was 
comvounded for by Governor Grey giving 
the company authority to select 12,000 
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acres of land out of the surveyed districts, 
mn full of all claims on this account. The 
land sales were, however, checked partly by 
the distressed state of the colony, and partly 
by the operation of an act passed by the 
Imperial Legislature, 22nd June, 1842, “for 
regulating the sale of waste lands in the 
Australian colonies and New Zealand,” 
which enacted that all lands should, m 
future, be disposed of by public auction at 
the minimum price of 20s per acre, except 
blocks of 20,000 acres, of which the price 
should not exceed 20s. per acre. Under 
this act, half (not all) the proceeds of the 
land sales were to be applied to emigration 


mineralogy. One day, when in search of 
one of his flocks of sheep which had dis- 
persed during a thunder-storm, he ascended 
a hill to obtain a view of the surrounding 
country, and, if possible, find his sheep. 
Wet, weary, and cold, from having been out 
all day, he pulled up his horse beside a rock 
which, at first sight, he supposed to be 
covered with a beautiful green moss. The 
habit acquired in Switzerland, of examming 
any rocks or stones which presented a 
curious appearance, induced Mr. Dutton to 
dismount, when he found a large protrud- 
ing mass of clay slate strongly tinged and 
impregnated with a mineral which he sup- 


purposes. | posed must be copper, from the close re- 

In 1843 the whole of the land sales in' semblance of the colour to verdigns. Mr. 
South Austraha amounted to only 598 Dutton bemg on mtimate terms with Cap- 
acres; the proceeds, to £613 13s 9d, and | tam Bagot, communicated his discovery to 
but for a discovery then made, the colony: him, and the value of the mumeral found 
would have had to maintam a long and by the young florist on the plam, and by 


difficult struggle agamst the enhanced price ' the 
of land. Among the eighty-acre sections sold 
m 1843, there was one on the river Light : 
which was found to contain mch copper ore ; ' 
a discovery which led to further researches, 
and gave a stimulus to the enterpnse and 
industry of the colomsts, which has ever 
since continued, and has been the means 
of greatly enriching South Australia. The 
circumstances connected with this immpor- 
tant epoch m the history of the province 
deserve detailed notice. 

For several years after our occupation of 
the province of South Austraha, no suspi- 
cion was entertained of the mineral riches 
to be found there, and the crown unre- 
servedly granted, m fee simple, the ground 
and everything beneath it. Up to 1843, 
more than 300,000 acres of land had been 
surveyed and appropriated, and 300,000 
more were surveyed and open to selection, 
but no one noticed the copper and lead 
which were nevertheless “ croppmmg out” on 
the surface im so many places. During the 
latter part of the year 1842, a son of Cap- 
tain Bagot, while gathering wild flowers in 
the plam, found and conveyed to his father 
a fine specimen of the green carbonate of 
copper. Fortunately for the colony, an 
intelligent settler named Dutton, to whose 
interesting work, entitled “ South Australia 
and wus Mines,” I am matenally mdebted 
for details concerning its early history, had 
been educated at the institute of M. de Fel- 
lenberg, at Hofwyl, m Switzerland, where 
during the annual pedestrian tours of the 
pupus, he had acquired some knowledge of 


sheep farmer on the adjacent hull 
(Kapunda), was soon ascertained. 

Captain Bagot and Mr. Dutton kept their 
own counsel; got a section of eighty acres 
surveyed, which according to the then land 
regulations, was advertised for a month m 
the government gazette; they then became 
the fortunate purchasers, at the fixed govern- 
ment price of £1 per acre, although there 
were a number of “ eighty-acre land orders” 
previously granted to mdividuals in the 
colony, who might have selected this section. 
What the marketable value of this tract 
may now be, it would be difficult to say ; 
m April, 1845, Captain Bagot and Mr. 
Dutton bought another lot of 100 acres, 
adjoming thei original purchase, which 
they found contained mech lodes of copper 
ore; but on this occasion, instead of buying 
the 100 acres for £100, 1t cost them, after 
a sharp contest by public auction, £2,120. 
The great value of the ores soon became 
known, and the eighty-acre section con- 
taining the Montacute copper mines, put 
up for auction by guvernment at £80, sold 
for £1,550. The Kapunda copper ores 
taken from the surface were sent to Eng- 
land, and found to yield twenty-three per 
cent. Some Cornish miners pursuing quietly 
agricultural pursuits m the colony, were 
soon engaged by the propnetors; and a 
place which a very few years since was a 
perfect wilderness, 1s now a thniving town- 
ship, affording profitable employment to a 
considerable population. 

The attention of all classes was now di- 
rected to geological and mmeralogical know- 
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ledge ; but the overseers, herdsmen, and | 
shepherds, who frequently could not find any- 

thing but a piece of metallic ore to throw at a 

stray beast, were the principal discoverers of 
the valuable minerals which lay everywhere 

exposed to the most ordinary observation. 

The Montacute copper mine, distant ten 
mules from Adelaide, was discovered by Mr. 
Andrew Henderson, overseer to Mr. Fort- 
num, while in search of a lost bullock. Mr 
Henderson, when ascending a spur of the 
Mount Lofty range, remarked the green 
colour of a perpendicular cliff, broke off a 
piece, and conveyed it to Mr. Fortnum, who, 
from his chemical and mineralogical know- 
ledge, mstantly recogmsed the specimen as 
a rich copper ore. 

Messrs Fortnum and Henderson did not 
keep their secret; and when the govern- 
ment had surveyed the eighty acres re- 
quired, and the section was brought to sale 
(16th February, 1844,) under Lord Stanley’s 
regulations, instead of £80, the purchascrs 
had to pay £1,500. In a few hours after 
the sale, however, they sold thirty hundredth 
parts for the cost of the whole, m £50 shares, 
to a miming company. 

Mr G F. Angas has also had the good 
fortune (which he nchly deserved, for his 
unceasing efforts to benefit South Australha,) 
to discover valuable mineral treasures m 
his extensive property, and has leased the 
mimes on advantageous terms to mining 
associations. 

Furnaces for smelting the ores of copper 
and lead, and refinenes for separating silver 
from the argentiferous ores, have been erected 
near the different mmes, and works which 
will cost £70,000 are now im course of 
construction near the Burra-Burra mines 
Copper and lead ores will be smelted on the 
spot, rolled, and shipped direct to the avaal- 
able markets of India and China. 

In consequence of the mineral riches 
contained in the province, the sale of land, 
which in 1843 was at a very low ebb, has 
since that daté considerably increased. 
Two special surveys, of 20,000 acres each, 
have been demanded, and the purchasers 
paid £40,000 for the same. The Kapunda 
mining land yielded £3,008 ; the Montacute, 
£1,550. The Burra-Burra territory cost 
the ongmal proprietors £11,000. The total 
amount paid for mineral lands, from 1843 
tc 1847, was about £70,000. <A sale of 
the crown lands surrounding the Kapunda 
mine, realized for the first section of eighty 
acres £7,100, or about £90 an acre; another 
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section brought £80, others, £20 to £30; 
the total (2,804 acres) yielded £30,081. 

But these proceedings were not mere wild 
speculations Messrs. Bagot and Dutton, 
who bought the first eighty-acre mineral 
section (copper) at Kapunda, for £80, sub- 
sequently refused, in London, £27,000 for 
their land; and they have from the com- 
mencement worked entirely on the ores, 
without risk, and without the advance of a 
shiling bemg required from the proprietors. 
The first lead ore sent (in 1841) from Ade- 
laide to England sold for twelve guincas a 
ton The different ores raised m South 
Australia probably exceed m value onc 
million sterhng; and the amount 1s an- 
nually mereasing Agricultural as well as 
pastoral pursuits have not been neglected ; 
but have flourished, by means of the wealth 
derived from the mines 

The subsequent chapters will show the 
progress of the colony, when the revenuc 
began to exceed the expenditure, and the 
exports the imports; the extension of culti- 
vation ; and the augmentation of wealth. 

Governor Grey remained long enough at 
Adelaide to witness a pleasing change in 
the feelings and language of the mhabitants 
towards him; and when, 1n 1845, her Ma- 
jesty’s government resolved to confide the 
administration of affairs m New Zealand to 
his proved judgment, his excellency quitted 
the scene of his difficulties, and of Ins tn- 
umphs, with the esteem and heartfelt grati- 
tude of those he had so effinently governed 

The task of his successors has been com- 
paratively an easy one. Governor Grey was 
succeeded, in 1845, by Major Holt Robe, 
of her Majesty’s 87th regiment, late mlitary 
secretary at Gibraltar; and Major Robe, in 
1848, by Sir H. E. F. Young, who filled 
with credit to himself for several years the 
post of secretary to the government of Bn- 
tish Guyana, was next appointed heutenant- 
governor of Eastern Africa, from whence 
he was removed to the responsible position 
of heutenant-governor of South Australia, 
which station he now occupies. 

The facts contained 1n the previous pages 
go far to show that South Australia cannot 
fairly be quoted as an argument either for 
or against the system adopted m its forma- 
tion; since the leading causes both of its 
past disastrous and present successful state, 
viz., the improvidence of Colonel Gawler, 
and the discovery of its readily available 
mineral stores, were equally unforeseen by 
the founders of the colony. 
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CHAPTER II. 


POSITION, AREA, PHYSICAL FEATURES—COAST LINE—HARBOURS, MOUNTAINS, RIVERS, 
AND LAKES—GEOLOGY, MINERALOGY, AND SOIL—CLIMATE AND SALUBRITY. 


THE province of South Austraha is situated 
between 132° and 141° KE. long, and ex- 
tends from the sea coast on the south, 
inland, to the twenty-sixth parallel of lati- 
tude. The area comprised within these 
hmits is estimated at 300,000 square miles, 
or 192,000,000 acres, beg more than dou- 
ble the dimensions of the British isles. Of 
this extensive territory, the greater part 1s, if 


not totally unexplored, at least very mper-— 


fectly known. According to a recent local 
authority, the only portions which have as 
yet been examined are, the peninsula formed 
by St. Vincent’s gulf, on the west, and Lake 
Victoria or Alexandrina and the Murray, 
on the east; the western boundary extend- 
ing from Cape Jervis to the great bend of 
the Murray, 1n 34° S. lat.; Yorke penmsula, 
between the Gulfs of Spencer and St Vin- 
cent, and the peninsula of Eyna, the boun- 
daries of which extend from Sleaford bay, 
in a northern and eastern direction as far as 
the head of Spencer’s gulf, and in a northern 
and western direction as far as Streaky bay; 
the latter of these tracts have been, how- 
ever, but very imperfectly examined. 

South Austraha, though it has not the 
grandeur imparted to the adjacent colony of 
Port Phillip, by the lofty summits of the Aus- 
tralian Alps, possesses, nevertheless, much 
picturesque scenery; and its only serous 
defect, the want of navigable rivers, 1s in 
great measure remedied by the accessible 
nature of the country. 

Coast Lins.—The sea-board of this pro- 
vince, roughly estimated at about 1,500 
miles, trends mm a general south-east direc- 
tion from the 132nd meridian, which falls 
on the coast a little to the westward of Cape 
Adieu, to the 14]st meridian, a short dis- 
tance eastward of Cape Northumberland, 
and 18, throughout its whole length, indented 
with® numerous deep and extensive bays, 
(besides the two great Gulfs of Spencer and 
St. Vincent), which though as yet very im- 
perfectly known, are supposed to be, with 
few exceptions, the resort of the whale 
during the ramy season. Like most of the 
sea-coasts of this hemisphere, that of South 
Australia is bordered by many small islands, 


few of which are of any considerable size, 
Kangaroo island being the chief exception, 
and rocks, reefs, and shoals, frequently 
render the entrances to the inlets mtricate 
or dangerous, to a great extent neutralizing 
the advantages presented by the indenta- 
tions of the coast, whose leading features we 
now proceed to notice. 

Tracing the sea-line in the direction mn 
which we have before stated that it trends, 
the first haven met with is Fowler's Bay, 
which, though it affords but indifferent 
shelter, 1s valuable from being the only 
harbour for several hundred miles; the dan- 
gerous nature of the shores to the east 
of the province bemg rendered yet more 
hazardous, by the strong current which sets 
into the Great Austrahan Bight. The an- 
chorage 1s good, and although it 1s open to 
three pomts of the compass, it 1s evident, 
from plants growing close to the water-side, 
that a swell capable of injuring a vessel at 
anchor is seldom, if ever, thrown into it. 
Between Fowler’s bay and Pomt Bell, the 
coast is moderately elevated, but barren and 
sandy; it is broken into three sandy bights, 
separated from each other by rocky projec- 
tions. 

Nuyt’s Archipelago is situated in the ex- 
tensive curve of the maim coast between 
Points Bell and Westall, which comprehends 
several deep bays. The principal islands of 
this Archipelago are those of St. Peter and 
St. Francis, of the former, the most consider- 
able, is low and sandy, about six mules m 
length and three or four broad. On itis a 
well dug by a sealer, who lived there many 
months. The shore abreast of it 1s of the 
same character, and connected with it by a 
shoal and some dry rocks, wherce the shore 
trends round to the north and west, towards 
Point Peter, and forms— 

Denal Bay, a good harbour, said to afford 
great facilities for whale fishing. Round 
the north side of Point Peter is a small 
boat harbour, with four fathoms at its 
entrance; but this depth rapidly decreases, 
and the creek termmates in an extensive 
morass. 

The Isles of St. Francis are eleven in 
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number, they compose the south-western- 
most group of Nuyt’s Archipelago; but one 
only of them, situated m the middle of the 
cluster, is of any considerable size ; it bears 
the name of the whole Isle St. Francis is 
about three miles in length, and about half- 
a-mile across, near the middle, which 1s a 
sandy isthmus, connecting the moderately 
aigh and cliffy extremes, whose breadth 1s 
from one-and-a-half to two miles. The dark 
brown birds called sooty petrels, abound 
here, and a large bird called the barnacle 
goose, occasionally frequents the island 

Smoky Bay 1s six or seven leagues across, 
but very shoal and dangerous of entrance, 
being much exposed to the south and west. 
Pout Brown, its eastern extremity, 1s a low 
sandy projection, in 382° 37'S lat , 138° 48’ 
E. long , between which and Cape Bauer a 
chffy headland, extending four or five miles 
into the sea, 1s the low sandy shore of 
Streaky Bay, a beautiful and extensive har- 
bour, which obtaimed its name from 1ts ner 
portion being filled with lhght-coloured, 
streaky water, bearmg on its surface much 
refuse from the shore, and sea-weed. Whales 
are very numerous m this bay, and oysters 
are procured here in immense numbers, and 
of excellent flavour. At the distance of four 
or five miles from Cape Bauer hes Olwe’s 
Isle, the south-east of Nuyt’s Archipelago ; 
it is low, about three miles in circumference, 
and surrounded by breakers. 

Point Westall 18 somewhat Ingher than 
Cape Bauez, the space between them 1s 
occupicd by a bight, skirted by a sandy 
beach, and open to the westward, which 
received from the French, who, 1t will be 
remembered, explored about 100 mules of 
this coast, the name of Corvisart Bay 

Cape Radstock, a bold projection, in 32° 12’ 
S lat, 134° 15’E long, forms the southern 
extremity of a range of limestone chiffs, that 
lne the shore for about six mules to the 
north-west ; from thence to Pomt Weyland 
a large body of water runs parallel to the 
coast, having an entrance at both points 

The Investiyator’s Isles le off this portion 
of the sea line. Flinders’ Island, the largest 
and most central, 1s in shape nearly a square, 
each side of which 1s from three to five miles 
m length, with rocks projecting from the 
intermediate pomts. Buights are formed on 
the four sides, but the northernmost alone 
appeared to afford good auchorage. The 
island, according to Captain Lee, is covered 
with wood, possesses plenty of fresh water, 
and is admirably adapted for a whaling sta- 
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tion. Flinders, who discovered it, gives a 
different and almost contradictory account ' 
of its capabilities; for he states that no 
fresh water could be found, nor could fire- 
wood, even of very small size, be procured 
without difficulty ; yet 1t was frequented by 
hair seals, sooty petrels, and small kanga- 
roos ; and at a former season, probably dur- 
ing the spring, had been visited by geese. 

Waldegrave Isle, the most easterly of In- 
vestigator’s group, hes close to the maim 
land. Anxious Bay is situated between it 
and Cape Radstock 

Proceeding in a south-easterly dircction, 
the next feature worth noticing 1s Coffin Bay, 
a whaling station of some importance. It 1s 
rather an inlet than a bay, and stretches 
so far into the land as to approach withm 
sixteen miles of Boston Bay, which hes 
nearly opposite to it, on the eastern side 
of Flinders Peninsula. It1s seven or eight 
mules across, and 1s well sheltered from all 
winds, save from north to east, but, unfor- 
tunately, a great portion of it 1s rendered 
useless by the shallowness of the water. 
The inner portion of the bay, however, 1s 
said to contain two or three secure harbours, 
with excellent anchorage. About two miles 
distant from the sandy east shore of Coffin 
Bay 1s Mount Greenly, a well-wooded hull, 
which rises between 600 and 800 feet above 
the level of the sea, and 1s remarkable as 
bemg the first elevation of any rmportance 
marking the difficult and dangerous coast 
we have just been tracmg. Mr. Cannan, 
who examined the coast, in 1840, as far as 
Fowler’s Bay, says that there 1s no “ mse 
that can be called a hill from Mount Barren 
to Mount Greenly,” and speaks of the eter- 
nal limestone cliffs, and the scarcity of water 
and grass, along these shores. 

To return, Fowler’s Bay 1s sheltered on 
the south and west by a barren and sandy 
tongue of land, whose northern extremity 
is named Pott Sir Isaac (im honour of Sir 
Isaac Coffin), and the western, Poot Whid- 
bey. To the east of the latter hes Avoid Bay, 
a large ul-sheltered inlet 

Point Avoid, the south-east head of Avoid 
bay, 1s low, and has two small rocky islets 
connected with it by a reef lying off from it 
to the extent of nearly three miles. These 
are the easternmost of Whrdbey’s Isles, which 
extend 1n a hne nearly five leagues from 
Pomt Avoid, and are small but considerably 
elevated ; the westernmost of the group 1s a 
cluster of small rocky lumps called the Four 
Hummocks. 
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Perforated Isle, the largest aud nearly the 
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Gambier Isles he to the south-east of 


central of Whidbey’s group, is about a mile Thistle Island; the clief of them, Wedge 
in length, and near its summit has an exca-| Island, 1s so called from its wedge-hke form. 
vation through which the hght 1s admitted! Neptune Isles are low, rocky, and sur- 


on both sides. 
high islands, with a peak on the easternmost 
or largest, said to be visible ten leagues off 
im clear weather, he fourteen or fifteen mules 
off Point Windbey. 

Cape Wiles is a steep cliffy head in 34° 57’ 
S. lat., 135° 38’ 30” E. long., with two high 
rocks and a lower one near it. Jaguanea 
Island hes about three miles from the shore, 
is of moderate elevation, and about a mile 
and-a-half in length. 

Sleaford Bay 1s seven or eight mules across, 
and about four in depth, but being quite 
unsheltered from the southerly swell that 
rolls in so frequently upon this part of the 
coast, 13 of comparatively httle value. It 
is occasionally used as a whaling station. 
Sleaford Mere 1s a shallow lagoon about four 
miles long and one broad, situated two or 
three hundred yards from the sea beach of 
Sleaford Bay. 

Cape Catastrophe, so called from a boat’s 
crew belonging to H.M S Jnvest:gator, whose 
names were afterwards given by Flinders to 
the islands m Thorny Passage, having been 
lost in the strong tide ripplings of this shore, 
marks the western side of the entrance to 
Spencer’s Gulf. It hasa round smooth sum- 
mit, clothed with vegetation; three mules to 
the south of it hes Wellams Isle. 

We have now arrived at the deep gulf, 
which stretches into the land for nearly 300 
miles, extending to 32° 30’ S. lat. It be- 
comes quite narrow and shallow at the top, 
and appears at one time to have communi- 
cated with Lake Torrens. The extreme salt- 
ness of its waters throughout renders 1t only 
too probable that no fresh water stream of any 
importance disembogues within its hmits 

The entrance of Spencer’s Gulf 1s about 
fifty-five miles across, several islands are situ- 
ated m it, of which, by far the most 1m- 
portant, Thistle [sland* 1s about twelve miles 
m length, and from half-a-mile to two miles 
broad, affording good pasture for sheep. 


* No fresh water could be found on this island by 
Captain Flinders, who explored it in 1802, he states 
that he found seals upon the beach, and further on 
numberless traces of the kangaroo Signs of extin- 
guished fire existed everywhere, but they bespoke a 
conflagration of the woods of remote date, rather than 
the habitual presence of men, and might have arisen 
from lightning, or from the friction of two trees 1n a 
strong wind On their way up the hills a speckled 
yeliow snake was met with asleep, measuring seven 


Granby’s Isles, three small' rounded by breakers. 


Thorny Passage, formed between Thistle 
Island and the main, 1s from four to six 
miles wide. It obtained its name from the 
numerous small islands which contract its 
southern entrance so materially as to leave 
only about a mile-and-a-half of its breadth 
safe for ships, the depth there being twenty 
and twenty-two fathoms 

From Cape Catastrophe the shore of the 
gulf trends to the north, till on rounding 
Cape Donnington, m 34° 44’ S. lat , 185° 57’ 
E long., the north harbour of Port Lincoln 
opens to view, with its three branches— 
Spalding Cove, Port Lancoln proper, and 
Boston Bay This magmificent haven, from 
its great extent, and the number of its 
secure and sheltered anchorages, is capable 
of contammg the largest fleets, and as a 
depét can scarcely be surpassed by any port 
mm the world. It 1s said strongly to resemble 
that of Rio Janeiro The first object that 
stnikes the eye 1s Stanford lull, on the 
summit of which 1s a white obelisk, erected 
to the memory of Flinders by Lady Frankhn, 
marking the spot whence that celebrated 
navigator first beheld Spencer’s gulf. At the 
entrance of Boston bay 1s Boston island, 
a hilly and romantic-looking spot, scattered 
here and there with casuarma trees, and 
clumps of various shrubs, ,and its shores 
uidented by a succession of deep bays. It 
is uninhabited. only the solitary grave of an 
emigrant occupies a glen on that side of the 
island which looks towards the settlement 
from across the bay t The anchorage in 
Boston bay 1s considered even safer and 
more accessible than that of Port Lincoln 
proper. The two channels of entrance mto 
the bay, round the island, are practicable 
for vessels of the largest size, with any wind, 
or m any weather; for the harbour is so 
sheltered by the headlands forming the 
entrance, that the swell of the sea 1s broken 
before reaching 1t. The high ground which 


feet nine inches, and on his return a white eagle, 
with fierce aspect, and outstretched wings, bounded 
towards them, but stopping short at twenty yards off, 
flew up into a tree nother eagle discovered him- 
self by making a motion to pounce upon them, ev1- 
dently mistaking them for kangaroos. These birds 
sit watching in the trees, and should a hangarco 
come out to feed in the day time, it 1s seized and torn 
to pieces —Flinders’ Terra Aust: als. 
+ Savage Infe, by G. F. Angas. 
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almost surrounds Boston bay, protects 1t 
m hke manner from the winds, more espe- 
cially those from the west and south-west, 
in which directions some of the hills attain 
the height of several hundred feet. The 
depth of water in the central parts of the 
hay is about twelve fathoms, varying from 
five to seven, at the distance of less than a 
quarter of a mile from the shore all round ; 
whilst at Boston pomt, where the town has 
been laid out, there is a depth of two, three, 
and four fathoms, at about a boat’s length 
from the land The bottom consists, m 


some places, of mud, in others, of shells and _, 


sand. The tide sometimes rises seven feet, 
but usually not more than five; this de- 
pends, however, on the outward state of the 
gulf, and the quarter from whence the wind 
is blowmg Im the summer season, the 
land and sea breezes blow very regularly for 
three weeks or a month at a time. They 
are then succeeded by strong winds from 
the south-west, that last for three or four 
days, and are sometimes very violent. In 
winter, these interruptions to the usual calm 
state of the weather are more frequent, but 
the harbour is little mfluenced by them. 
(See Captain Sturt’s Account of South Aus- 
traha mn 1847.) To the east and north-east 
of Port Lincoln are scattered numerous 
islands, known as Sir Joseph Banks’ group, 
whose names and positions are sufficiently 
indicated on the map. 

Our information respecting the shores of 
Spencer’s gulf 1s too fragmentary to afford 
materials for any connected account. From 
Port Lincoln to Franklin harbour a succes- 
sion of rocky bays occur, many of them with 
fine sandy beaches, and shelter for small 
craft Short reefs run out from all their 
pomts, but outside of these, and generally 
between them, the water 1s deep, and appa- 
rently clear of dangers. 

Franklin Harbour affords good and well- 
sheltered anchorage; it 1s the port at the 
entrance of Lake Flinders, a sheet of water 
eight mules in length, by two in breadth, the 
greater part bemg, however, very shallow, 
and surrounded by mangrove swamps. In 
1846, the head of the gulf was examined by 
the heutenant-governor, Colonel Robe, for the 
purpose of ascertamnimg an eligible place of 
shipment for the produce of the northern- 
most located part of the province. The 
chief result of his expedition was the dis- 
covery that that portion of the gulf there, 
about ten mules across, extending imme- 
diately north from Pot Lowly, m 32° 57’ 
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S. lat., to the latitude of Mount Remarkable, 
32° 43’, contams a commodious harbour, 
well sheltered, and of easy access. A long 
sand spit, stretchmg from the point (not 
named) of the eastern coast, opposite to 
Pomt Lowly, dry at low water, shelters the 
anchorage from southerly winds. 

Port Germein, situated about twelve miles 
south-east by east from Pomt Lowly, affords 
good shelter for small craft. The port 15 
bordered by mangrove swamps A _ sand- 
stone hillock, called Benjamin’s hnll, marks 
the north-east side of the entrance, whilst at 
the south-west entrance 1s a low mangrove 
point, off which a broad sand-shoal extends 
for many miles into the gulf. 

The eastern shores of Spencer’s gulf, formed 
by Yorke Peninsula, are marked by Port 
Victoria, situated at the spot termed by 
Fhnders Pomt Pearce, now occasionally 
called Wardong Island, m whose neighbour- 
hood there are stated to be several safe and 
commodious anchorages: further to the 
south, and nearly opposite to Port Lincoln, 

an extensive and well-sheltered inlet, 
called Hardurcke Bay. Cape Spencer, the 
extremity of Yorke peninsula, 1s m 35° 17’ 
S. lat , 186° 52’ E long ; off 1t hes Althorpe 
Island, a rocky islet, frequented by innu- 
merable sea-fowl, im Investigator’s Strait. 

The Gulf of St Vincent 1s about half the 
size of Spencer’s gulf, which 1t resembles in 
the swampy nature of the shallow water at 
the top, and the perfect saltness of the water 
where both shores unite. Kangaroo Island, 
which hes across its entrance, effectually 
protects it from the swell of the heavy 
southerly seas, and forms two wide and safe 
passages, the western bemg known as Inves- 
tigator’s Strait, the eastern as Backstairs 
Passage. The navigation of the gulf itself 
is throughout easy and perfectly free from 
hidden dangers. In Investigator’s strait, on 
the southern coast of Yorke Peninsula, nearly 
midway between Cape Spencer and Trou- 
bridge Shoal, 1s an extensive bay, called 
Sturt Bay, which affords good and safe an- 
chorage, for although open to the south and 
south-east, winds from these quarters, owing 
to the narrowness of the strait, do not raise 
a sea sufficient to impede a vessel m weigh- 
ing anchor. The western shore of the bay 
is formed by a promontory of sand hills 
(from forty to fifty feet m height), clothed 
with grass and casuarina trees, terminating in 
Powt Davenport, a flat rocky pomt which 
forms an effectual breakwater during south- 
west gales, 
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On the eastern coast of Yorke Peninsula, 
z.e. the western shore of St. Vincent’s gulf, 
nearly opposite to Adelaide, is a good har- 
bour, called Port Vincent. Between the 
head of St. Vincent’s gulf, in about 34° 30’ 
S. lat , and Port Adelaide, its eastern shore is 
alternately hned with mangroves, or low and 
sandy, affording nevertheless several commo- 
dious havens for small craft. The most 
important of these is Port Gawler, an inlet 
or channel surrounded on either side by 
mangrove swamps, by which the httle river 
Gawler enters the gulf. The next important 
inlet is that which contains Torrens Island, 
and terminates in the large creek on whose 
eastern bank Port Adelaide* 1s situated. 
From thence to Holdfast bay, which hes 
about fourteen mules to the southward, a 
sandy beach continues backed by sand hum- 
mocks, that conceal the nearer country, but 
are not high enough to impede the view of 
the summats of the Mount Lofty range, dis- 
tant about eleven or twelve mules. 

Holdfast Bay, behind which 1s the fertile 
and beautiful tract called Glenelg Plains, 1s 
not very appropriately named, bemg m fact 
an open roadstead, exposed to north-west, 
west, and south-west wimds, which, when 
blowing hard, raise a short tumbling sea. 
The ground is a fine sand, almost covered 
with weeds, so that when the anchor once 
starts, the weeds being raked up under the 
crown, will in a great measure prevent its 
again holding. In the summer months it 
may be considered a perfectly safe anchorage, 
if due caution 1s exercised in giving the 
vessel cable nm time.t About the middle of 
the bay 1s an inlet of the sea, on which boats 
can enter and discharge their cargoes at gh 
water, but at low water they are obliged to 
unload on the beach, owing to a bar of sand 
at the entrance. The southern arm of the 
bay 1s formed by the termmation of the 
range of hills runnmg from the north. A 
few mules from this bay the coast becomes 
bold and rugged, and, excepting one small 
sandy bay, to which a fresh-water stream 
oozes, continues so to the outlet of the 
Onkaparinga, the largest mver on thig side 
the gulf. There 1s a bar at 1s entrance, 
over which boats can only pass at high 
water, and it 1s salt as far as the tide flows, 
about three miles. There 1s no anchorage 
at this part of the coast. 

Noarlunga township is situated near the 
mouth of the Onkaparinga, to the south- 


“For description of Port Adelaide, see city of 
Adelaide, in a subsequent page. 
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ward of which is a remarkable detached 
rock of a tabular form. Near this poimt 
some extensive gravel pits, with deep chasms 
and gulhes, are very conspicuous; from 
these a gentle slope of nearly a mile runs 
along the coast mto the plains, with an 
extensive beach of sand and shingle, form- 
mg a very narrow bay, called by Colonel 
Light Deception Bay. 'The scenery now be- 
comes exceedingly diversified, dark cliffs and 
small sandy bays, with grassy slopes, almost 
to the water’s edge, succeed each other, 
backed by moderate hills, sparingly covered 
with trees, and broken into numerous val- 
leys. Thus passmg Ald:nga Bay, the out- 
lets of several small streams, Yankallilla 
Bay and river, we arrive at a deep bay, pro- 
tected on all sides by rocky mountains, and 
backed by a beautiful httle valley surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of hills, nchly covered 
with kangaroo grass, from which descends a 
small fresh-water stream, flowmg through 
the valley between high banks, and abound- 
ing with fish. The lls here do not run in 
one continuous longitudinal range, as higher 
up the gulf, but to Cape Jervs, seven or eight 
miles southward, are thrown together as it 
were without any arrangement. They are 
covered, however, with good soil, are im 
many places well wooded, and enclose fertile 
valleys and mch openings, with numerous 
small streams. A rocky point, called by 
Captain Flinders, North-west High Bluff, 
forms the northern extremity of “ Pat 
Bungar,” a small but secure boat harbour, 
surrounded on all sides by low sloping hills. 
In the vicuuty of Ramd Bay the chffs m 
many places rise perpendicularly to a con- 
siderable height, and are vemed with mica- 
ceous schist, or mica slate, with occasional 
veins of dolomite ahd other mmerals. Cop- 
per ore has been found here. A few 
miles beyond 1s Cape Jervis, the projection 
which marks the eastern entrance to the 
gulf, whose shores (with the assistance of 
several authorities, but especially of the 
recent volumes of Sturt and Angas) we have 
now traced to their termination. 

Kangaroo Island lies twelve mules south of 
Cape Jervis. Its length and area are differ- 
ently estimated; but it is generally stated to 
be about seventy-eight miles, and thirty in 
breadth, with a superficies of 2,500,000 acres. 
The principal features of the land, as seen 
from the western coast, are swelling rounded 
hills, clothed with thick scrub, mtermingled 


+ Sailing Instructions for South Austraha, by Cap- 
tain Lee. 
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with clumps of trees. Cliffs of a whitish 
colour, msing abruptly from the sea, attam 
in some places a height of 300 feet. Many 
romantic and sandy bays indent the southern 
coast, a long line of bold cliffs and rocky 
shores mark the north-western boundary. 
This extensive island is supposed by Mr 
Menge to have been formerly connected 
with the maimland at Cape Jervis, and to 
have been separated by the ceaseless opera- 
tion of the sea, which opmion is confirmed 
by the continuation of the mica slate forma- 
tion all along 1ts southern coast Kangaroo 
island appears not long ago to have consisted 
of two islands, since jomed by an accu- 
mulation of sand and lime at Lagoon bay 
limestone 1s continually accumulating 
around the coasts, and rests upon the prim1- 
tive slate. This limestone contains, nm a 
petrified state, the shells thrown out by the 
sea, and stumps of the mdigenous woods, 
with their roots also petrified. Nine miles 
m the mterior there are belts of iron and 
hmestone running through the island, be- 
tween which good arable soil 1s occasionally 
found. 

The denseness of the vegetation prevents 
an accurate knowledge of the mtenor; it 
is supposed that considerably more than 
three-fourths of the surface 1s covered with 
brush-wood and dwarf gum trees; there 15, 
however, large timber. Mr W. H. Leigh 
measured one tree growing in the interuoor, 
and found 1t nmeteen feet m girth, as high 
as he could reach, enormously lofty and 
umbrageous, and with others growing around 
it, as m an Enghsh wood; the minor plants 
and climbers which sprmg up at the roots 
of the forest timber, render exploration dif- 
ficult, 1f not impossible. Im several in- 
stances, where the land has been cleared, it 
has, however, yielded good returns, and 
quantities of the finest onions and other 
produce are now sent from Kingscote to 
Adelaide. The scarcity of good water, and 
the great difficulty of obtamuing it, appears 
to be general throughout the island The 
valleys running out to the north coast are 
filled with high timber, but there are some 
tracts of excellent soil along the table-land 
and m the drainages. Grass, however, 18 
said to be scarce. 

A chain of large lagoons extends from the 
head of Seal Bay over to Vivonne Bay; and 
from the Table Hill, twelve have been num- 
bered, which, however, are mostly dry in 
summer. 

Nepean Bay, on the north-east coast, in 


35° 33’ S., 187° 41’ E., the chief feature of 
the island, is a large and excellent harbour, 
protected by a long sand-spit, which forms 
a perfect breakwater. The first colonists 
for South Australia landed at Nepean bay, 
and formed a settlement called Kingscote, 
on the slope of some hills overlooking the 
harbour. The soil was found to be poor, 
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being composed of sand left by the retimng | 


sea, and a small portion of vegetable mould. 
After considerable expense had been im- 
curred by the South Austrahan Company, 
m erecting buildings and making roads, the 
settlers removed to the maimland. The 
climate is neither so warm in summer nor 
so cold m winter, as at Adelaide; but the 
gales of wind are heavier, and there is less 
rain, in general, than falls on the adjacent 
coast. 

The island derives its name from the 
number of kangaroos seen by its discoverer, 
Flinders, who with his party, in a single day, 
killed thirty-one ammals, the least weighing 
69 lbs., and the largest, 105 Ibs.; they 
were so unaccustomed to the sight of men, 
whom, says Flinders, they probably mistook 
for seals, that in some cases they allowed 
themselves to be knocked on the head with 
sticks. The kangaroo and the seal seemed 
to dwell amicably together among the 
bushes on the grassy flats near the shores 
of the island. Mr. Leigh was informed by 
a deserter from a ship, who had been on 
the island twenty years, that so numerous 
were the kangaroos at the penod of his arn- 
val, that himself and another deserter, with 
the ad of two dogs, killed 800 of these 
beautiful animals m one month. This 
wanton slaughter took place for the sake of 
their skins, which the deserters sold to the 
crews of vessels calling at the island for salt 
and seals. It 1s no wonder that this smgular 
animal 1s now scarce on Kangaroo island. 
The wallaby, opossum, bandicoot, and guana, 
abound, and venomous snakes, four to sx 
feet long, may be seen winding in all direc- 
tions through the matted scrub; the com- 
mon brown Norway rat overruns the island, 
as does also the wild cat. The lagoons con- 
tain numerous pelicans, and the poem of 
the “ Pelhcan Island,” is stated to have 
oniginated im its author readimg Flinders’ 
description of Pehcan lagoon, near Nepean 
bay. Kangaroo island has been, for many 
years, the resort of runaway men from the 
whahng ships, and of various whalers and 
sealers, who lived a lawless hfe, and made 
occasional forays to the maimland, where 
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they kidnapped the native women, and con- 
veyed them to their island homes. One 
European hved twenty-two years near Ne- 
pean bay, somewhat after the manner of 
Robinson Crusoe. Hus native wife killed 
the last emu on the island, some years 
before the arrival of the South Austrahan 
Company’s settlers, m 1836. No imcon- 
siderable traffic was carned on by these 
lawless wanderers, in skims of seal, wallaby, 
and peltry of different Innds, and in sup- 
plying ships with fine salt, which 1s obtain- 
able in unlimited quantities from the la- 
goons, where the crystals are deposited by 
the solar evaporation of the sea-water. 

The good houses which were built at 
Kingscote are falling to decay, since the 
abandonment of the island by their pro- 
prietors, the South Australian Company ; 
but as the harbour 1s unquestionably excel- 
lent, and the site of the town pretty, it may, 
probably, eventually form an agreeable 
summer watering-place for the citizens of 
Adelaide, who desire change of air and sea- 
bathing. 

The harbour, however, of American river, 
and also a small bay five miles to the south- 
cast of 1t, are considered by some persons 
to present superior advantages for a seaport 
town, there bemg an abundance of water at 
both these places, of which there 1s a defi- 
ciency at Nepean bay,* and as good, if not 
better soul. 

To return to the coast lhne of the main- 
land, which from Cape Jervis trends m an 
easterly direction, forming the northern shore 
of Backstawrs Passage, (in whose entrance he 
three rocky islands, called the Pages,) and 1s 
marked by a hne of hills, dimimishmg gra- 
dually towards Encounter Bay, the principal 

* Mr. Robert Fisher, Dr Slater, Mr Osborne, and 
three other gentlemen, landed from the barque -4/fre- 
caine, Captain Duff, November Ist, 1836, near Morel’s 
boat-harbour, between Capes Borda and Forbin, to 
travel overland to Nepean bay, whither the vessel in 
which they were passengers was bound,-with emigrants 
to establish the colony of South Australia. The party 
were furnished with about two days’ provisions, and 
six bottles of rum They found the sun oppressively 
hot, the country hilly, and covered with dense prickly 
shrub, to penetrate which was very difficult ; mdeed 
they frequently had to chop their way through b 
means of a hatchet, which they fortunately had wih 
them. The first three days of their travels they found 
fresh water plentiful, but after that tame 1t was not 
obtainable. After nine days’ perilous journeying and 
extreme hardships (for six days without water or food, 
except the flesh of half a dozen parroquets and the 
blood of a couple of sea gulls, shot during their ex- 
cursion), Mr. Fisher, and three of his companions, 
reached the South Australian Company’s settlement, 
at Port Nepean; Dr. Slater and Mr. Osborne were 


scene of the shore whale fishery of South 
Austraha. To this locality a degree of pamn- 
ful interest is attached from the dreadful 
disasters of which it has been the scene. 
The shore abounds in rocks and reefs, and 
the surf is represented by old captains as 
bemg worse than that at the Madras roads. 
The rollers mse to the height of fifteen or 
eighteen feet m one unbroken line as far as 
the eye can see, and as south winds prevail 
on this part of the Australian coast, it 1s 
only during the summer season, and after 
several days of northerly winds, that the sea 
subsides, and the roar of breakers moderates 
for a time. Rosetia Head, a lofty bluff, 
stretching out to seaward nearly at a nght 
angle with the coast, forms the western side 
of Encounter bay. From its summit the 
whalers watch for ther prey. Under the 
lea of Rosetta head 1s a small harbour also 
called Rosetia,t in honour of Mrs Angas, 
which 1s separated by a rocky island named 
Granite Island, and a reef that 1s visible at 
low water, and connects Granite island with 
the mamland from Victor harbour. Ac- 
cording to Captain Sturt, neither of these 
harbours are considered secure, although 
protected from all but south-east winds , and 
he mentions, on the authority of an expe- 
rienced seaman, (whose name is not given) 
that under the lee of Freeman’s Nob, and a 
small island off 1t, anchorage altogether pre- 
ferable 1s to be found, as bemg more shel- 
tered and having better holding ground. 
The capabilities of these harbours are how- 
ever at present of comparatively lhttle 1m- 
portance, but therapid increase of colonization 
will probably soon render them of more im- 
mediate mterest, and lead to thei fuller 
examination. 
unavoidably left behind, and both must have perished, 
as a party of native women and islauders sent in 
search of them were out sixteen days, but returned 
without succeeding in the object of their mission 

+ It was in Rosetta harbour, during the early set- 
tlement of the colony, that the South Australian 
Company’s ship, South Austrahan, was driven on 
shore and lost. The John Pure, a strongly-built 
schooner, also belonging to the company, had well- 
migh shared her fate This little vessel was lying 
astern of the Australan, when she went ashore, with 
the reef close astern of her. In this fearful position 
her anchors began to drag, and her destruction ap- 

eared inevitable, when her commander, Captain 

artin, determined on attempting to take her over 
the reef, it being high-water at the time He accord- 
ingly cut his cable, set his sails, and ran his vessel 
on the rocks. Four times she struck, and was heaved 
as often over them, until at length she floated in 
the deeper water of Victor harbour, and found her 


safety under the lee of the very danger from which 
she had expected destruction. 


SEA-MOUTH OF THE MURRAY—LAKES VICTORIA AND ALBERT. 


At the eastern extremity of Encounter | 
bay the junction of the Murray with the 
Southern Ocean takes place in 35 32’S lat,’ 
138° 56’ E. long. The aperture made by'! 
the impetuous stream im the dreary line of 
sand hills through which it forces its way 1s 
about a third of a mile in breadth, and when | 
the mver 1s flooded a strong current runs out 
of 1t with such rapidity, that the tide setting 
in at the same time, causes a short and bub- 
bling sea. On its eastern side is a lake or 
lagoon called the Goolwa, (chiefly occupied 
by Hindmarsh island) which receives the 
waters of Finmss river and Currency creek. 
Lake Victoria 1s connected with Encounter 
bay by means of the channel of the Goolwa, 
now called Port Pullen, m comphment to 
the officer who by strenuous and persevering 
effort, succeeded m taking a small cutter 
through that narrow passage, and navigating 
her across Lake Victoria into the Murray 
river, as high as the settlement of Moorundi 
Although the name of Port Pullen records a 
daring and successful enterprise, yet many 
melancholy associations are connected with 
this spot. Some years before, Sir John 
Jeffcott, the first judge of South Austraha, 
and Captain Blenkinsopp, with two of their 
boat’s crew, found a watery grave in attempt- 
ing to pass from the Goolwa into Encounter 
bay, and the large sand Inll which marks 
the eastern shore, 1s named Barker’s Knoll, 
im memory of the brave officer, who after 
having left his companions and succeeded in 
swimming across the mouth of the Murray, ' 
there fell a victim to the superstitious fears | 
of the Milmendura natives. 

Lake Victoria (originally called Alexan- 
drina), 1s estimated at from fifty to sixty miles 
in length, and from thirty to forty in 
breadth At seven miles from the entrance 
of the Murray, its waters are brackish, at 
twenty-one mules across, perfectly salt, the 
force of the tide bemg there perceptible. 
Although, when viewed from the poimt of 
Pomundi, which projects mto it from the 
south, it has the appearance of a clear and 
open sea, yet it 1s, after all, exceedingly 
shallow, 1ts medium depth 1s only four feet, 
and 1t 1s rapidly filing up from the decay of 
seaweed, and the deposits brought imto it 
yearly from the Murray. “ No doubt,” 
says Captam Sturt, ‘but that future genera- 
tions will see that fine sheet of water con- 
fined to a comparatively narrow bed, and 
pursuing its course through a mnch and ex- 
tensive plain. When that shall be the 
case,” he adds “ and that the strength of 
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the Murray shall be brought to bear on one 


point only, it 1s probable its sca-mouth will 
become navigable ” 

Two small streams named the Bremer 
and the Angas, flow into Lake Victoria, which 
communicates at its south-eastern extremity 
with another lake, named Lake Albert, of 
about fifty miles mn circumference, with a 
depth varying from four to ten feet. The 
water in Lake Albert 1s 1n some parts very 
good, in others, shghtly brackish, but quite 
fit for use. From the sea-mouth of the 
Murray, a sandy coast, completely open to 
the ocean, stretches away to the south-east, 
forming the outer shore or sand-hills of the 
Coorong, a back-water of Lake Victona and 
the Murray, which runs parallel with the 
sea for a distance of ninety miles, separated 
only by a ndge of sand-hills, some of which 
are from 300 to 100 feet in height, with a 
breadth varying from half-a-mile to a mile 
and-a-half Its waters are salt, 1ts average 
breadth about two miles. The mner shores 
(which appear to have been ongmally the 
boundary of the occan) are broken with 
numcrous rocky promontories, and shallow 
sandy bays mdent its margin, towards the 
sea, the hills of sand rise m stupendous 
masses, forming a long and dreary penin- 
sula, against which the surf of the southern 
ocean beats with unceasing violence. In 
some places the sand 1s so white, as to 
resemble snow, and contrasts strongly with 
the shrubs growmg on these hnlls, which 
are of deep green. The Coorong terminates 
in a series of salt lagoons, after passing suc- 
cessive swamps intersected by belts of grassy 
soil and low hills, scattered over with casua- 
rina and a vaniety of smaller shrubs, near 
its eastern extremity, a stream called Salt 
Creek, flows out of it, running through the 
desert country to the eastward. The Coo- 
rong 1s the resort of mynads of waterfowl, 
which mn some places are so numerous, as 
to darken its surface; black swans, pelicans, 
ducks, teal, and shags, breed in perfect 
security amid its profound solitudes. Shell- 
fish and mullet abound im its waters, and 
the monterry, or native apple, grows 1n every 
direction over the bleak and desolate moun- 
tams of sand that form a barner from the 
fury of the ocean * 

The termination of the Coorong is marked 
by a low granite range constituting a water 
shed, throwmg the dramage to the north 
and south, respectively; from the shore a 
protruding mass of granite, about twenty 

* Austraha Illustrated, bv G. F Angas. 
4P 
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or twenty-five feet high, forms a bold point 
in a long, straight line of coast, and was 
mistaken for a cape by M. Baudin, who 
called 1t Cape Morad-de-Galles. This rock 
projects but a few feet; there is, however, 
from this point, a sunken gramte reef jutting 
into the sea, apparently connected with the 
rocks that break the water in Lacépéde bay, 
an inlet immediately beyond, which, it is 
supposed, will be found to afford sheltéred 
anchorage to small vessels, even in the winter 
season. 

From Cape Bernouilli, or Jaffa, a remark- 
able projection to the south of Lacépéde 
Bay, reefs extend for a considerable distance. 
Many disastrous shipwrecks have occurred 
in its vicimty; among them, that of the 
Maria, whose unhappy passengers and crew 
—such of them, at least, as escaped the 
perils of the sea—-met a yet more melan- 
choly death; for after toilmg along the 
dreary shores of the Coorong, under a burn- 
ing sun, for nearly nmety miles, they were 
ruthlessly massacred by the Mulmendura 
natives. 

From Cape Bernouilli a ledge of rocks 
extends for ten or twelve miles towards 
Godfrey Island, which hes m the centre of 
Guichen Bay, a valuable outlet for the pro- 
vince, and a much-needed port of refuge, 
affording good anchorage, safe during every 
wind. From its south point (Cape Dombey) 
a ridge of rocks extends, which serves as a 
breakwater for the outside swell. A town- 
ship was laid out here, in 1846, called Robe 
Town; and another, named Grey Town, was 
formed at Rivoh bay, about the same time. 
The shores between these bays are bordered 
by lakes or lagoons; which, however, do not 
communicate with the sea. The first of 
these——the nearest, that is, to Guichen Bay— 
named Lake Hawdon, cannot nghtly be called 
a lake, bemg merely a flat swampy plain, 
which in the rainy season is covered with 
water. Lake Eliza and Lake George, both 
of considerable size, are separated from each 
other only by a narrow strip of land. 

Riwwok Bay is a good haven, but, from its 
exposure to south-west winds, is not con- 
sidered to afford proper shelter for square- 
rigged vessels. Penguin Island, so named 
froth the vast number of penguins found 
there, lies off Cape Martin, the northern 
extremity of Rivoli bay; the southern, Cape 
Lannes, is, I believe, identical with the Cape 
Buffon of the French. 

Immediately behind Cape Lannes, Lake 
Frome stretches southward towards Lake Bon- 
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ney, a very extensive sheet of water, dinded 
from the sea by a line of sand-hulls. 

Destaing Bay hes to the south of Lake 
Bonney ; from thence the coast trends in a 
south-easterly direction to Cape Northumber- 
land, 1n 38° 4’ S. lat., 140° 42’ 33” E. long., 
when it turns to the east, presenting no 
feature worthy of notice between that point 
and its termination, a httle to the westward 
of the mouth of the Glenelg. 

Movuntains.—Although the province of 
South Austraha contams several contmuous 
ranges of high land, 1t has none of any great 
elevation, the loftiest not much exceeding 
8,000 feet. The Mount Lofty range stretches 
from Cape Jervis, along the east shore of 
Gulf St Vincent, to the northward for about 
forty mules, there attainmg an elevation of 
2,334 feet. From this point a chain branches 
off to the westward, but the main range 
continues to run up towards the mteruor, 
into which Captam Sturt considers that it 
cannot extend far, or he must have seen 
something of it durmg his mterior explora- 
tion Captain Frome, in the map accom- 
panying the account of his expedition of 
1842, clearly connects it with the ranges 
traced by Eyre to their termination in Mount 
Hopeless, within the lhmts encircled by Lake 
Torrens, and speaks of the direction of what 
he terms “ the dividing ndge between the 
basm of the Murray and the interior or 
desert plain, as generally about north-east 
from the highest pomt north of Mount Bryan 
(the Black Bock Hills, m about 32° 45’ S lat ), 
gradually decreasing m elevation, and, if 
possible, increasimg in barrenness.” The 
summits of these hills were found to be 
mvaniably rock, generally sandstone; the 
lower slopes covered with dense brush, and 
the valleys with low scrub, with occasional 
small patches of thm wiry grass. At the 
highest pomts of elevation from Mount 
Bryan northward, igneous rocks, of basaltic 
character, exhibit rugged and fantastic out- 
lines ,—1n about 31°S. lat. marked indica- 
tions of volcanic action have been found, 
and several hollows resembling small craters 
of extinct volcanoes, near one of which a 
warm spring was discovered, temperature 76° 
Fahr., atmosphere 54°. 

The principal summits of this range, viz., 
the Razor Back, Mount Bryan (to the south 
of which is the great Burra-Burra mine), 
and the Black Rock Hill, mse to the height 
of 2,992, 3,012, and 2,750 feet respectively. 

The more western branch of the chain, 
sometimes called Flinders’ range, follows the 
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eastern side of the head of Spencer’s gulf; 
thence it runs nearly parallel with the mner 
shore of Lake Torrens for a very consider- 
able distance, its most northerly extremity 
being, according to Eyre, Mount Hopeless, 
a low haycock-hke peak, m 29° 30’ S. lat., 
beyond which he describes the horizon as 
presenting one low uninterrupted level, the 
hopeless nature of the adjacent country be- 
ing too clearly evidenced by the existence 
of numerous brine-springs. 

Mount Serle, a very prominent eminence, 
1s situated about nimety miles to the south- 
west of Mount Hopeless. Mr. Eyre con- 
sidered that it could not be less than 3,000 
feet nm height, but, from an accident which 
had occurred to his barometer, was unable 
to ascertain 1t with accuracy. 

To the east of Mount Serle, and connected 
with the main range by low long spurs, 1s 
a ridge named Mount Deception, from the 
fallacious expectations raised by its height 
(which to all appearance could not be less 
than 3,000 feet), of finding permanent water 
in its vicmity. Its summit was found to be 
attainable only by winding along the steep 
and stony ridges leadimg round the deep 
gorges and ravines by which it 1s encircled. 

The other principal peaks m Flinders’ 
range are, Mount Arden, Mount Brown, and 
Mount Remarkable, so named by Captain 
Flinders. Mr Eyre, speaking of Flinders’ 
range between Mount Arden and Crystal 
Brook, a distance of about eighty mules, says 
that the character of the range varies but 
little. High, rocky, and barren, it mises 
abruptly from the level country at its base, 
the slopes to the westward bemg steep and 
precipitous, very hard, and nngimg hke 
metal when struck with a hammer. The 
hills have no other vegetation than prickly 
grass, and are m many instances so coated 
over with loose stones as to render their 
ascent, from the steepness of the declhvity, 
dangerous, 1f not umpossible. 

To return to the Mount Lofty range, the 
high land between if and the Murray 1s 
ably described by Colonel Gawler, in his 
Geographical Notes, as the Mount Barker, 
or Great Ironstone, and the Mount Wake- 
field ranges; and although myself disposed 
to consider the whole, mcluding that just 
described, as formmg one great mountain 
mass, and not properly divisible into distinct 
formations, I yet give the following abstract 
of Colonel Gawler’s statement, as affording 
valuable information on the subject. 

The summit of Mount Barker itself, is 
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about twenty feet higher than Mount Lofty. 
This elevation, however, is only contmued 
for about a mile in length, by from fifty to 
one hundred miles in width. Beyond these 
limits the ground on all sides drops sud- 
denly for 800 feet, Mount Barker nsing 
hke an isolated hill from the great table- 
land beneath it. This table-land is about 
1,600 feet above the level of the sea. It 
runs in a broad belt parallel to the Mount 
Lofty range; its surface, presenting beau- 
tiful undulations of hghtly-wooded low hills 
and gentle valleys. At from ten to fifteen 
miles south-west of Mount Barker, it falls 
rather suddenly to about 1,200 feet, and 
becomes covered with a stringy bark forest 
From ten to twenty further, mm the same 
direction, sharp, precipitous mdges, some of 
them attammmg an elevation of from 1,800 
to 2,000 feet, cross 1t n different directions. 
Between these, still upon Ingh table-land, 
are formed the nch valleys of the Myponga, 
the Upper Finniss, and other streams, flow- 
ing severally to the westward, eastward, and 
southward. Immediately afterwards, enter- 
ing along the range, still to the south-west, 
huge branches stnke off to the sea, and 
from heights of from 1,200 to 1,500 feet, 
fall precipitously mto it, along the line of 
coast which extends from Mount Ternble, 
the southern boundary of the Aldingha 
Plains, to Yankahlla. Other large branches 
shoot off from Myponga to the eastward of 
south, and fall with a more gentle descent 
towards the great bend of the Lower Murray, 
in the neighbourhood of Currency creek. 

Mount Wakefield can scarcely be con- 
sidered as distinct from the Mount Barker 
range, 1t 1s rather a mighty disruption from 
its south-western extremity. Between the 
two, for twenty-five miles from Yankalilla, 
in Gulf St. Vincent, to the mouth of the 
Inman, 1n Encounter bay, runs a very 
lovely valley varymg from about six to two 
miles in width, well watered, and mech in 
soul adapted for agriculture, and m herbage 
for pasturage. In this valley are situated 
Division Hills, which separate the waters 
flowing into Gulf St. Vimcent from those 
falling mto Lake Victoma and the Lower 
Murray. Their summits are clothed with 
pastures, and their height 1s not above 800 
feet above the sea, while that of the preci- 
pitous mountains which bound the valleys 
to the north and south, is from 1,200 to 
nearly 2,000. 

The summit of the Mount Lofty range 3s 
narrow; it seldom exceeds a quarter of a 
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mile in width; that of the Mount Barker 
range, on the contrary, maintains a breadth 
of from six to ten miles, and though hills 
and ridges frequently imtersect it, their 
elevation above the general summit 1s small, 
as compared with its height above the level 
of the sea. 

Between the summits and the great val- 
leys at the base, both im the Mount Lofty 
and Mount Barker ranges, runs a belt fre- 
quently from three to four miles in width, 
of very thickset, narrow, and tortuous spurs 
These form, at first sight, the greatest 
obstacles in the way of practicable roads, 
but, on a close research, good passes over 
them may almost everywhere be found 
The small valleys between these spurs are 
often very rich and well watered. The 
lower slopes of all these mountain ranges 
are almost everywhere composed of slate, 
the surface above the slate bemg always 
grassy. The summit of Mount Lofty 1s 
capped with a highly ferruginous sandstone, 
and large portions of the Mount Barker 
range with a conglomerate of ironstone and 
angular pieces of quartz, upon both forma- 
tions Colonel Gawler declares himself to 
have invariably found stringy bark, forest, 
or brush.* 

The heights termed the Barossa Range, 
about thirty miles to the north-east of Ade- 
lade, form an undulatmg hilly country, 
hghtly wooded, compnsing several rch and 
picturesque valleys The Kerzerstuhl, the 
highest pomt in the range, has a beautiful 
outline, and the stream called the Rhine 
flows northward, through the pretty town 
of Bethany, where the German colonists 
have located, and given the names of several 
places in their fatherland to the more dis- 

' tmgumshing features in the country around 

| The Belvedere, Herantan, Hawdon, and other 
surrounding minor ranges, do not present 
any very prominent features, but they offer 
much pleasing scenery. ‘ 

A considerable portion of the peninsula 
which forms the south-western shore of 
Spencer’s gulf, 1s occupied by a mountainous 
table-land, about 1,300 feet above the level 
of the sea, whose surface 1s traversed by 
many short and narrow mountain midges, 
from 3800 to 700 feet mm elevation above it. 
From Mount Olinthus, situated thirteen miles 
from Franklin harbour, which attams a 
height of 2,000 feet, the view 1s magnificent, 
embracing, to the north-west, the whole 
course of the table-land for twenty-five or 

* Colonel Gawler’s Geographical Notes. ‘+ Ibid. 


thirty mules, with many peaks at much 
greater distances; the north-east and east, 
Middleback Mountain, which 1s an ofiset 
from the table-land, the upper part of Spen- 
cer’s gulf, with the mountains beyond it, and 
the coast further than Pomt Riley; to the- 
south-east, Pomt Pearce and Wardang 
island, and to the south-west, the mmmense 
tracts of low undulating country, as far as 
Mount Hill (Flinders’ High Bluff), an isolated. 
peak about 1,500 feet high, forty-six mules 
north-north east from Port Lincoln.t 

Marble Range, about thirty miles north- 
west of Boston bay, mses abruptly, and 
when its steep sides of quartz receive the 
evening sun, it appears as if inlaid with 
diamonds. In the distance, to the north, 
another mountain range 1s visible, consist- 
ing of abrupt, lofty cones, the most remark- 
able of which, Albert Peak, 1s visible for a 
considerable distance Mounts Dutton and 
Greenly are also seen to the west, beyond 
the Marble range, and the igh sand-hills 
of Coffin’s bay shut out the scene to the 
south 

To the north of Eyria Peninsula, between 
Mount Arden and Streaky bay, a singularly 
rugged and barren range, of about 2,000 
feet 1n height, extends for a considerable 
distance. The succession of detached ridges 
forming Gawler Range, consists entirely of 
porphyritic granite, the front slopes ex- 
ceedingly steep, and covered by small loose 
stones, and without either timber or shrubs 
From the whole range, not a stream or 
water-course was found to emanate, the only 
water obtainable in its vicinity being afforded 
by the deposits left by very recent rains. 
The adjacent country 1s equally stenle and 
arid, the soul being in many places saline, with 
several salt lakes, but affording no indications 
of fresh water or springs. 

Baxter Range, to the east of Gawler range, 
1s high and rocky, rising abruptly out of the 
plains. It 1s distinctly visible from Mount 
Arden, from which it is about fifty mules 
distant. Its formation 1s entirely conglom- 
erate, of rather a coarse description. Fresh 
water and good grass abound im its vicmity t¢ 

The country to the east and south of 
Lake Victoria 1s not marked by a coast 
range of mountains, running parallel to the 
Pacific hke the “ Blue Mountamms” of New 
South Wales; there are, indeed, only a few 
eminences, that appear to be continuations 
of the parallel ridges which mark the Aus- 
tralian formations, and, so far as we know 

} Eyre’s Expeditwns into Austraha 1841. 
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throughout the whole island-continent have 
generally a direction from south to north. 

Mount Benson, a round-topped eminence, 
with an elevation of 700 feet above the sea, 
is the highest of a range of limestone hills 
visible from the sand hills at Lacépéde bay. 
The view from the summit is that of “a sea 
of woods,” with the blue plains melting 
away into the mvisible distance. 

Mounts Gaminer and Schanck, eight miles 
apart, at a short distance from the coast, 
near Glenelg river, are volcanic cones 
Mount Schanck, the nearest to the sea, 
rises at an angle of about 45° for 600 feet, 
from a comparatively level country, and 
attains an altitude of nearly 900 feet above 
the ocean The intenor of the mountam 1s 
one vast hollow basin, upwards of two miles 
in circumference, and so deep that the trees 
growing mm the rich soul of the lower depths 
of the crater, appear hke minute shrubs 
dotted over its surface. The outer side of 
the cone 1s clothed with grass, scattered over 
with “she oak” trees. The rm or outer 
edge of the crater 1s stated by Mr Angas 
to be not more than a couple of yards im 
breadth. Mr. Burr says there are three dis- 
tinct craters, the principal one is 500 yards 
in diameter; another to the east about one- 
third as high as the principal, and 200 yards 
across; and a third crater to the south 1s 
rather more elevated than the east, and 250 
yards wide ‘The small craters are on the 
slope of the main crater, nearly circular, de- 
void of water, and covered with mech vegeta- 
tion on the inner and outer slopes The 
view from the rim of the main crater 1s very 
extensive, commanding the windings of the 
Glenelg river and the curves of Bridgewater 
and Discovery bays im Victoria province 
At the base of the mountain to the north 
there are circular hmestone basins, and 
the country around presents heaps of black 
cellular lava. To the south-east and south- 
west there 1s a large mass of cellular wacke, 
forming a wall six to eight feet in height, 
and appearmg as if 1t had at one time formed 
a sea beach. Governor Grey and his party, 
when riding round the foot of the mountain, 
noticed particularly to the south-east a hollow 
sound, as if there were a vault beneath them. 

Mount Gambier is rather higher than 
Mount Schanck, of an oval form, 600 yards 
long, by 120 yards broad, the largest dia- 
meter m a direction nearly east-south-east. 
Mr. Angas says, the foot of the mountam 
exhibits the walls of three distinct craters, 
each contaming a lake of water. Mr. Burr 
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states, that about one-third of the east por- 
tion of the crater forms a lake with high 
perpendicular cliffs, except to the west, 
where it 1s bounded by a gently sloping hill 
running nearly north and south across the 
crater, and dividing it mto nearly two equal 
portions. The western portion of the crater 
has several lagoons, which contain water. 
The depth of the central lake of the crater 
1s very great, the water good, and frequented 
by numerous wild ducks. 

Mr. Angas expresses his “ rapturous ad- 
miration of the glonous and enchanting 
scene,” which the sudden view of the largest 
crater presented, when he reached the sum- 
mit of the mountain; a vast hollow basin 
was, as 1t were, shut out from the world by 
the walls of lava that surrounded it, and 
covered with emerald verdure, burnished to 
a bright metallic green by the golden tints of 
evening; small hills, hke mimature craters, 
interspersed among plams and valleys, car- 
peted with grass of velvet smoothness, scat- 
tered with a few blackwood or mimosa 
trees, form one portion of this enchanting 
dell At its western extremity, ter1ace above 
terrace rises along the sides of the moun- 
taan, with occasional caverns of red lava. 
The deep, still lake, with its black-looking 
waters, 1s surrounded by lofty cliffs of pure 
white coral. The country between the two 
mountains is very rich, and the scenery 
beautiful 

Governor Grey discovered at the foot of 
Mount Schanck several caves contaming 
numerous organic remains, with bones of 
the emu, gigantic species of kangaroo, and 
a tooth which must have belonged to a 
marsupial animal of gigantic size. 

A low ridge to the north-west connects 
Mount Gambier with the Mount Burr range, 
which has an elevation of about 1,600 feet, 
and is generally steep to the south-south- 
west and west; but on the opposite side the 
ascent 1s very gradual. The country around 
appears to be of the most promising descrip- 
tion for the settler. 

Rivers.—There are but few streams 
within the limits of South Austraha which 
deserve the name of rivers, either from the 
length of their course or the body of water 
they contain, by far the larger portion bemg 
for the greater part of the year merely chains 
of ponds. Their channels however are gene- 
rally of considerable depth ; and though fre- 
quently almost dry im the hot season, a 
mighty flood rushes along durmg winter; 
as is shown by the residue of sticks, scum, 
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aad grass, left in the branches of the gum 
trees that lune their course, for many feet 
above the supposed ordinary height of the 
stream. Nevertheless the province 1s by no 
means so deficient in its supply of water as 
1s frequently supposed, for even after its 
streams have almost or quite ceased running, 
abundance remams in the pools, many of 
which from their temperature and other 
causes, appear to be supplied by springs and 
under-currents. Even m places where no 
surface-water can be found, wells may be 
sunk, as good water is almost invanably 
found at depths varying from eighteen to 
sixty or eighty feet. The absence of surface- 
water 1s however naturally looked upon as a 
serious defect, and at Port Adelaide was 
doubtless the chief reason for which the 
town was built away from the harbour; but 
a well has iately been dug within 100 yards 
of high-water mark, where, at a depth of 
only a few feet, excellent water has been 
obtained m sufficient quantity for the uses 
of the whole population, and the shippmg 
which frequent the pert * 

The one stnking exception to the usual 
significant character of the South Austra- 
han rivers is formed by the noble Murray, 
the upper portion of whose course, under the 
denomination of the Hume, we have already 
traced to its junction of the Murrumbidgee, 
river (see pages 585 and 586). From thence 
to the confluence of the Darling the Murray 
passes through a barren and unpromising 
country, where, excepting on its immediate 
banks, neither water nor food can be ob- 
taned. Boundless plains of sandy soil, 
covered with salsolacz, extend to the north 
and south, alternating with brush and 
forest land. A httle below the Darling (on 
the left bank of the Murray) a succession of 
lagoons occur, backing flats of considerable 
extent, clothed with nutntious herbage, but 
the plains to the northward preserve the same 
sandy and barren character for many miles. 
On the mght bank of the Murray is the 
junction of the ana-branch or ancient chan- 
nel of the Darling, and on the same bank, 
more to the eastward, are two lakes (Vsctorea 
and Bouney), situated a few miles from the 
left bank of the Murray,t whose surplus 
waters they receive by means of their re- 
spective channels, the Hufus and the Hawker. 
By this distrbution of 1ts waters the floods 
of the Murray are prevented from being ex- 

* Bennett's South Austrata. 


+ At page 384 mention was made, on the authority 
of Captain Sturt, of a supposed tributary of the Mur- 
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cessive, or rising above a certain height. 
Between the lakes above mentioned, and 
especially in the vicinity of a little sandy 
peak named Mount Misery, the country is 
described in very unfavourable terms, the 
river itself being flanked by gh level plains 
en both sides, while cliffs of 100 or 120 feet 
in height, composed of clay and sand, rise 
above the stream, theu faces presenting the 
appearance of fretwork, so deeply and deli- 
cately have they been grooved out by rains. 
The soil of this upper table-land 1s a ferrugi- 
nous clay and sand. The vegetation is 
chiefly salsalaceous, with scattered tufts of 


In 34° 9 56” S. lat., an extraordinary 
change takes place m the bed of the river; 
for at this point commences the great fossil 
formation, through which the Murray flows 
during the remainder of 1ts course. 

The followmg imterestmg particulars re- 
specting the river and its singular channel, 
are given on the authority of Governor Gaw- 
ler and Captain Sturt; the geological for- 
mation of the latter will be described in 
its proper place. 

In 34° S. lat., the mver makes the decided 
bend to the southward, commonly termed 
the Great Bend, angle, or elbow of the 
Murray, and from thence contmues in a 
southerly direction to its entrance in Lake 
Victoria, its banks, meanwhile, bemmg cha- 
racterised by a broad line of scrub called 
the Murray belt, composed of a thick brush 
of slender trees, shrubs, and bushes When 
the surface is sandy, the pine predominates ; 
when otherwise, eucalypta, exocarpl, acacia, 
and a large variety of others, many of them 
very beautiful. On the western side of the 
bank this brush 1s generally from fifteen to 
twenty mules in breadth. On the same 
bank a stmpe of open ground usually m- 
tervenes between the brush and the valley of 
the river, covered with grass and salsolace. 
North of the Great Bend, the brush almost 
wholly disappears, and the open ground 
spreads out into enormous plains, from sixty- 
five to eighty mies im length from north to 
south, and to the eastward extending to the 
lamits of vision. If water could be precured, 
these plains, and the mountains which bound 
them, would be good sheep pastures. 

The most remarkable feature of the sur- 
face of the great fosml formation, 1s its want 
of water-courses and water. Along the im- 
ray, named the Lindesay, which has subsequently 


proved to be only an ana-branch of the Murray 
itself. 
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methate banks of the Murray, water has 
worked out deep gulhes, but these are very 
short. Generally, the raim appears to lodge 
on its surface in very numerous shallow 
patches, and to be carried off by evaporation. 
The valley of the Murray, in its whole 
length,—#. e., for about 200 miles—in South 
Australia, 1s a hollow cut through this great 
fossil formation, to nearly the depth of the 
level of the sea, so that the hills and cliffs 
of exther bank mse sometimes close to the 
margin of the mver, sometimes at distances 
of one or two mules from it, to an elevation 
of about 300 feet. The scenery 1s rendered 
pecuharly attractive by the bold outline of 
the chffs, whose colour varies from a hght 
shade of yellow to a deep ochre. 

The valley itself, m its whole course, 1s 
from three-quarters of a mle to two miles 
in width—the more general width bemg 
about a mile and-a-quarter. The nver flow- 
ing through it, 1s from 100 to 250 yards 
m width, the more general breadth bemg 
between 150 and 200. Immediately above 
its entrance into Lake Victoria, it is 170 
yards wide, fresh, and very deep. The least 
depth that has been observed between the 
Great Bend and Pomunda (the western pomt 
marking the mouth of the river), was twelve 
feet ; but such comparative shallows are very 
rare. ‘The river vanes, during this portion 
of 1ts course, to depths of forty feet, retaining 
the latter for a long distance, before joming 
the lake. The deep water in general holds 
very close tothe banks. The flow of the cur- 
rent 1s about a mile an hour, immediately 
above the Bend, from a mile to a mile and- 
three-quarters, for two-thirds of the distance, 
towards the mouth; and for the remaming 
third, about half-a-mile. The long hnes of 
hills and chffs which bound the Murray 
valley, maintain throughout a rough paral- 
lelism to each other, but the mver scarcely 
ever preserves an equal course between 
them. It sweeps continually in magnificent 
reaches, from side to side, forming perpen- 
dicular cliffs wherever it strikes the hills, 
and encircling never-ceasing flats of from 
half-a-mile to four or five miles m length. 

The formation of these flats 1s remarkable. 
It is evident, that at a very distant period, 
the whole breadth of the valley was covered 
by water After this, by degrees, the cur- 
rent striking agaimst a chff, and flymg 
off towards the opposite side of the val- 
ley, left between it and the chff a bank 
of detritus. This bank, for some distance, 
has occupied the whole space between the 
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strong current and the chff. Continuing 
onward, a back-water was formed between 
the detritus and the chff, and the bank has 
been carried on im a long narrow stripe 
between the strong current on the one 
hand, and the back-water on the other, until 
the river, striking against the opposite chff, 
and returning agam, after a long sweep, to 
the side first alluded to, formed a great 
semicircular flat, with a stripe of detntus as 
an outer embankment between it and the 
strong current, and a large back-water lake 
in the centre of the flat, communicating 
with the river by a narrow channel at its 
lower extremty. These back-water lakes 
have been gradually filled by alluvial depo- 
sition; most of them are now above the 
level of the mver, and are covered with a 
hght but excellent soil. The soul of the de- 
tritus banks 1s of course inferior; 1t is com- 
posed of the hme and sand of the cliffs, 
with some vegetable alluvium. Wherever 
the flats are fully formed, the margins of 
the river and back-water lakes are mostly 
hned with very fine flooded gum-trees, and 
a considerable part of the remaimuing solid 
ground with the box-tree. 

The order of the formation of these flats 
has been most regularly successive. Those 
at and above the Great Bend are perfectly 
formed; their detritus banks are nearly 
twenty feet above the level of the stream, 
and clothed with magnificent gum-trees of 
all ages, while reeds have nearly disappeared 
from the soit. Proceeding downwards, the 
detritus banks very gradually diminish in 
height, reeds become numerous, and gum- 
trees thinly scattered ; until at length, in the 
lower part of the stream, trees disappear, 
and the flats become vast expanses of reeds ; 
the last of them, that within four miles of 
Pomunda, retammg its long stmpe of de- 
tritus bank, and its back-water lake, in such 
extensive dimensions, that navigators with 
the stream would mistake the back-water 
lake for the river. 

Captain Sturt, descnbing the Lower Mur- 
ray and the Upper Murray, or Hume, as 
one river, says, “the heads of its imme- 
diate tributaries extend from the thirty-sixth 
to the thirty-second parallel of latitude, and 
over two degrees of longitude; that is to 
say, from the 146th to the 148th men- 
dian; but, mdependently of these, it re- 
ceives the whole westerly drainage of the 
interior from the Darling downwards. Tak- 
ing 1t8 windings into account, the length 
of the Murray cannot be less than from 
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1,300 to 1,500 miles. Its rise and fall are 
both gradual. It receives the first addi- 
tion to its waters from the eastward, in the 
month of July, and mses at the rate of an 
inch a day until December, in which month 
it attams a height of about seventeen feet 
above its lowest or winter level. As it rises, 
it fills m succession all its lateral creeks and 
lagoons, and it ultimately lays many of its 
flats under water. The natives look to this 
periodical overflow of ther mver with as 
much anxiety as did ever or do now the 
Egyptians to the overflowmg of the Nile. 
To both they are the bountiful dispensation 
of a beneficent Creator; for as the sacred 
stream rewards the husbandman with a 
double harvest, so does the Murray re- 
plenish the exhausted reservoirs of the poor 
children of the desert with numberless fish, 
and resuscitates myriads of crayfish that had 
long Jam dormant underground; without 
which supply of food, and the flocks of wild 
fowl that at the same time cover the creeks 
and lagoons, 1t 1s more than probable the 
first navigators of the Murray would not have 
heard a human voice along its banks.” 

As a hne of communication between dis- 
tant colonies, the Murray 1s of great and 
indisputable importance. Captam Sturt 
considers that, as a commercial river, it 
will not be of practical utilhty, because it 
runs for more than five degrees of latitude 
through a desert, 1s tortuous in its course, 
in many places much encumbered with 
timber, and its depth entirely depends upon 
the seasons. Other authorities, however, 
entertain a different opimion on the subject, 
and deem the Murray navigable at certain 
seasons for a considerable portion of 1ts 
course; and, consequently, likely to facili- 
tate mternal transit very matenally, not- 
withstanding the evident non-navigability 
of its sea-mouth, and the impossibility of a 
vessel entering it from the ocean, except 
in unusually calm weather, from the united 
force of the current and the immense sweep 
of rollers, which rise and break for the dis- 
tance of a couple of miles before the entrance 
to the mouth of the river 1s attamed. 

Before leaving the Murray, we must not 
omit noticing the “ Murray cod” of the 
colonists, a beautiful and well-flavoured fish, 
caught at certain seasons in considerable 
quantity; the general size varying from 
15 Ibs. to 25 lbs, but frequently much 
larger. Captain Sturt mentions having seen 
one, caught by Mr. Scott (the successor of 
Mr. Eyre at the Protectorate station at 
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Moorund:), that weighed 72 Ibs. Large 
numbers of a smaller but better kind, about 
twelve inches m length, resembling the 
Enghsh perch, have recently been taken 
with nets. While the waters of the Murray 
are thus occupied, 1ts banks are enlivened by 
numerous flights of the crested pigeon, the 
cockatoo, and a vast variety of parrots, whose 
brillant plumage contrasts charmingly with 
the fine gum-trees, which form one of the most 
pleasing characteristics of this noble stream. 
The other streams at present known m 
South Austraha are, the Inman, Hindmarsh, 
Currency Creek, Finniss, Angas, and Bremer, 
faling mto Encounter Bay and Lake Alex- 
andrina; the Yankalilla, Curricahnga, My- 
ponga, Onkaparinga, Sturt, Torrens, Upper 
and Lower Para, Gawler, Hutt, Light, Wake- 
field, and Rhine, falling mto or running 
towards Gulf St Vincent, and the Broughton, 
Dutton, and several small streams falling 
into or flowing toward Spencer’s gulf. Not 
any of these are of sufficient importance to 
need any detailed notice mm this place, espe- 
cially as many of them will be mentioned 
im the description of the districts to which 
they respectively belong. : 
Lakes.—The known lakes of this pro- 
vince, like its rivers, form but a meagre 
catalogue; yet, among them are comprised 
two names already famar to my readers, 
to which considerable interest attaches, z e. 
Lake Victoria or Alexandrina, the large shal- 
low lagoon recently described as the recep- 
tacle of the Murray river, and Lake Torrens, 
that huge and strangely-shaped basin which 
stnikes the eye as so remarkable a feature in 
the map of the 1sland-continent of Australia. 
Lake Torrens, also, we have before had 
occasion to descnbe, in relating the explora- 
tions of Mr. Eyre (p 385). It appears for- 
merly to have communicated with Spencer’s 
gulf, and, mdeed, is still connected with 
the head of the gulf by a channel now 
filled up, but soft and boggy, im places 
contaiming salt water mixed with the mud. 
The lake extends in the form of a horse- 
shoe over a circuit of at least 400 miles, 
encircling the numerous ndges of moderate 
elevation, which form the northern extremity 
of Flinders’ range, and receiving the whole 
drainage from them. The apparent breadth 
of the lake has been before stated, on the 
authority of Mr. Eyre, who traced its shores 
on the western side of Flinders’ range for 
200 mules, to be from twenty to thirty 
miles; while Sturt, who visited its north- 
eastern portion in 1845, mentions it as only 
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from ten to twelve miles across. The decep- 
tive appearances caused by murage and 
refraction, on its shores, are most extraordi- 
nary, and render the evidence of vision very 
insufficient. Eyre made various attempts to 
cross the lake, and on one occasion, pene- 
trated into the basin for about six mules, 
Lut was always compelled to retreat, by the 
mereasing softness of the mud; once, only, 
did he succeed 1n tasting its waters, 1n a small 
arm near its most north-westerly portion, 
and here they were perfectly clear, about 
two feet deep, as salt as the sea, and of the 
same greenish hue. The south-eastern por- 
tion of the bed of the lake 1s stated by Cap- 
tain Frome to be quite dry, and ‘ more 
properly a desert, than a lake ”* 

To Lake Albert, which 1s connected with 
Lake Victoria, Lake Bonney, and other 
lakes and lagoons mentioned in tracing the 
coast-line of this province, we need not again 
refer 

Of the two pretty mland lakes connccted 
with the Murray, named V2ctorza and Bon- 
ney, the former is about twenty-four miles 
m circumference, very shallow, and at times 
nearly dry; the tortuous channel called the 
Rufus, by which it receives the surplus 
waters of the Murray, 1s about eight miles 
long Lake Bonney 1s ten miles m circum- 
ference and very shallow, and is supphed 
solely from the Murray; but its channel, 
—the Hawker, which, takmg its windings, 
is about six miles in length — bemg too 
small to discharge the water equally with 
the fall of the mver, has a current im it, at 
certain times, which gives it the appear- 
ance of a tmbutary, rather than merely a 
recipient. 

TorograPpHy—Settled Districts —The chief 
portionof the province at present divided into 
counties, 1s situated between St. Vincent’s 
gulf and the Murray, on the east and west, 
and between Broughton river and Encoun- 
ter bay, on the north and south. These 


* A stiiking contraniety exists between the accounts 
given of different portions of the lake by Mr Eyre 
and Captain Frome, the former describing it from 
close examination on the west side of Flinders’ range, 
as girded throughout by a steep mdge, like asea shore 
from which you descend into a basin, certainly not 
above the level of the sea, possibly even below it, the 
whole bed being composed of mud and water; while 
Captain Frome, who visited its south-eastern extre- 
mity, declares it to be “rather a desert than a lake, 
consisting of loose drifting sand and low sandy ridges, 
very scantily clothed with stunted scrub on their sum- 
mits” Mr Eyre considers that Captain Frome had 
not reached the dasen of Lake Torrens—first, because 
of the manner in which the drainage 1s thrown off 
from the east side of Flinders’ range, and the direc- 
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counties (eight in number) were established 
in 1845. That which first claims our notice, 
as containing the capital of the province, 
named,— 

Adelaide County, 1s boundedt+ on the east, 
by Gulf St. Vincent; on the south, by the 
county of Hindmarsh, as far east as Mount 
Barker; thence by a hne contimuing along 
the main range to the division of the waters 
between the Gawler and the Rhinc, aod 
following the creek Moorooroo (Jacob’s 
creek), to 1ts junction with the Gawler, that 
river then forming the northern boundary 
to the sea-shore, not imcluding, however, 
the portion of the Gawler special survey laid 
out on its left bank. 

The City of Adelaide is situated about 
midway between the northern and southern 
extremities of Adelaide county, m 34° 57’ 
S lat, 138° 38’ E. long. Although now 
an cpiscopal see, as well as a corporate city, 
possessed of the mghts and responsibilities 
attachmg to ecclesiastical and corporate 
power, it 1s not yet fifteen years old, for the 
first mtending settlers reached the shores 
of Gulf St. Vincent the 27th July, 1836, 
not knowimg where they were to locate 
themselves, for the territory on which they 
landed had never before been trodden by 
the white man; but was the abode of 
the kangaroo and emu, and roamed over 
by tmbes of wandering savages in quest of 
food. The measures which were taken for 
selecting the site of the capital of the colony, 
have been previously stated, but the mus- 
understanding between Colonel Light and 
the governor, respecting the position chosen 
by the former, and the mcompetency of 
several of the assistant-surveyors sent out, 
caused considerable delay in preparing the 
lands for selection; much disappoimtment 
was experienced by the settlers who had 
paid in money in England, and expected to 
be put in immediate possession of the land 
on their arrival. Until this was done, some 


tion which the watercourses take to the north-east or 
north, secondly, because an apparent connection 18 
traceable in the course of the ike from the heights 
in Finders’ range, nearly all the way round it; thirdly, 
because the loose sands and low sandy ridges, crowned 
with scrub, mentioned by Captain Frome, are very 
similar to those met with near Lake Torrens on the 
west side, before arriving at 1ts basin 

+ The boundaries of this and of the other coun- 
ties of South Australia, are chiefly cited trom the 
proclamation of the local government, by which they 
were fixed, they are, perhaps, somewhat too minutely 
stated for the general reader, but the accurate topo- 
graphical information thus incidentally conveyed, will, 
I think, make amends for that defect. 
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of the new comers remained at Nepean bay, 
in Kangaroo island; but the greater part 
pitched their tents on a plain, subsequently 
called Glenelg, close to the beach, at Hold- 
fast bay, there to await the completion of 
the survey. When the site of the capital 
was fixed, most of the emigrants removed 
thither ; but, as the applotments were not 
yet laid out, and the question of pnority of 
choice was to be settled by a lottery, the 
adventurers were under the necessity of 
forming another temporary encampment, 
and the banks of the Torrens river were 
soon lined with huts erected from the mate- 
nials most readily procurable; some being 
constructed of mud and interlaced branches, 
termed “ wattle and daub;” others of turf, 
of brushwood, or of reeds, and for a roof, 
thatch, or a piece of canvass, was used A 
few had tents, or wooden houses, made in 
England, fire-placcs were, fortunately, not 
essential, but several huts had an opening 
at one end, enclosed on thtee sides with 
stone slabs, and a pork-barrel deprived of 1ts 
ends, for a chimney; outside the huts a 
blazing fire was kept, with a huge pot swung 
over it, gipsey fashion. These primitive 
structures afford a good idea of the aptness 
with which Enghshmen and Englishwomen 
accommodate themselves to the exigencies 
of a novel and trying position, and of the 
speed with which they establish something 
even of comfort around them, under the 
most unpromising circumstances. Five 
months elapsed between the arrival of the 
first emigrants and that of Governor Hind- 
marsh; meanwhile, they would have been 
totally without law or government, had not 
a strong sense of mingled justice and ex- 
pediency urged them to establish an autho 
rity and to obey its dictates. Indeed, the 
early settlers appear to have manifested a 
great deal of sound common sense in their 
proceedings; to use a colonial expression 
each one soon began “to shake down” into 
his proper position, and orderly communi- 
ties were estabhshed, first at Nepean bay 
and afterwards, at Holdfast bay, even before 
the arrival of the governor. 

In January, (27) 1837, Mr. Edward Ste- 
phens, then dwelling at Glenelg Plains 
addressed a circular “ to the purchasers o' 
the first sections of land in South Aus 
tralia,” urging their assembling to examin 
the proposed site of the chief town on the 
Torrens, and to remove all doubt or question 
as to the superiority of the place. On 2nd 
February, 1837, an address was presented 
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o the governor, signed by eight gentlemen, 
requesting that a public meetmg might be 
called on the subject. This was accordingly 
done on the 10th February, when a motion 
was carned by 218 land-order votes to 137, 
‘n favour of the position on the Torrens 
‘hosen by Colonel light, and it was declared 
shat he had “ most ably and judiciously dis- 
‘harged the responsible duty assigned him 
by the South Australian Commissioners.” 
In March, 1837, the survey of the town 
ands was completed; the selections were 
made by those who brought land orders 
rom England, and the remainder were sold 
to the highest bidder, the prices varying 
from £2 to £20 per acre; the average prce 
was £5 per acre. Within the ensuing three 
_ ears, some of the parties who had purchased 
at these prices, sold their lots at £200 to 
£2,000 per acre The site chosen for the 
new city, named after the excellent Queen 
Adelaide, was on a slopmg ground, with 
grassy flats and umbrageous trees, on the 
north and south banks of the Torrens niver, 
about six miles from Port Adelaide, on the 
east side of Gulf St. Vincent, and about six 
miles from Mount Lofty, the beautiful hilly 
range before descmbed. The portion of 
the city on the south side of the river com- 
prises 700 acres, and 1s nearly level, that 
on the north side contains 342 acres, and 
is elevated, so as to afford a fine vicw of 
the surrounding country, embracing to the 
eastward the darkly wooded valley of the 
river, and the peaks and elevations of the 
Mount Lofty range, with the hghter wooded 
country at its base; to the eastward com- 
manding the whole extent of the Adelaide 
plams. The activity of the colonists, 
when they became certain of the site of 
ther city, was soon visible. In June, 
1837, it was noticed 1n the South Australian 
Gazette, that the good citizens were fast 
emerging from the semi-savage state of life 
which was at first inevitable; “a cottage 
planted and fenced round with a_ sub- 
stantial English iron fence, a roof adorned 
with a cupola, surmounted with a weather- 
vane, and a door, too, graced with a hand- 
some knocker,” belonging to Mr Osmond 
Gilles, the colonial treasurer, triumphantly 
proved the progress of civilization. Durmg 
December, 1837, Mr. Morphett remarked 
that the small park land was being cleared 
of temporary erections, and that dwell- 
mgs were being constructed of a superior 
order, all in the cottage style. They were 
built some feet from the front limes of the 
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streets, in order that they might serve for 
out-houses and offices, when more substan- 
tial edifices were erected. A Government 
House was constructed by the seamen of 
H.M.S. Buffalo, and consisted of mud put 
between laths, supported by wooden up- 
nights, and covered with thatch. The sailors 
omitted, mm “ rigging the house,” to place a 
fire-place or chimney. 

Mr. J. F. Bennett, who reached Adelaide 
in March, 1839, says, that it still retamed 
somewhat the appearance of a collection of 
booths, such as may be seen at a country 
far Bmnck and stone were then, however, 
beginning to take the place of straw and 
mud, and shingles and slates had partly 
supplanted canvass and reeds. The old hut 
gave way to the neat cottage or handsome 
two-story house The first tenement erected 
in Adelaide, even when a few stakes or 
pegs” were all that distinguished it from 
the surrounding forest, was a printing-office, 
from whence issued a newspaper, which 
contained the official acts and orders of the 
government, and the latest mtelligence re- 
specting the geography and capabilities of 
the new land. A wooden church, sent from 
England in frame, with sittings for 350 
persons, was erected near Holdfast bay, at 
an early date, and on 26th January, 1838, 
the foundation stone of Trinity Church was 
lad, at Adelaide, by the governor, in the 
presence of a numerous assemblage of sub- 
scribers to its erection. On a leaden plate, 
was inscribed the names of the trustees and 
of the mcumbent, with the following sen- 
tence from Nehemiah 11. 20:—“ The Lord 
of heaven he will prosper us, therefore we 
his servants will arvse and build.’ An ex- 
tensive store, bmlt of hhmestone, at a cost 
of £2,000, was erected by Messrs. Fisher, 
in the centre of the town; and im a re- 
markably short space of time Adelaide had 
assumed many of the characteristics of an 
established town. There were, says Mr. 
Morphett, “neatly and in some cases ele- 
gantly spread dinner tables, well-cooked 
dislfes, champagne, hock, claret, and mara- 
schino, the presence of some well-bred and 
well-dressed women, and the soothing strains 
of a piano.” The illusion of sitting at the 
hospitable board of some luxurious London 
citizen was only dispelled by the visitor, on 
quittmg the hall-door, tumbling agamst a 
cow, pig, or some such indication of colo- 
nial prosperity. 

Adelaide received a severe check, in 
1841-2-3, at the period of general de- 
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pression before mentioned ; but it has since 
recovered, and made considerable progress ; 
and it now ranks ghly among the colo- 
nial towns in her Majesty’s domimons, and 
eventually promises to become a noble city. 
The extensive scale on which it 1s laid out, 
and the ample provision thus made for the 
accommodation of a much larger population 
than it possesses at present, or 1s hkely to 
possess even for many years, gives 1t rather 
a stragghng appearance, but the fault, if 
it 1s one, 1s on the mght side; and the 
plentiful circulation of fresh air thus se- 
cured must be very conducive to the health 
of the mhabitants. 

Captain Sturt, writing, m 1849, of the 
southern portion of the city (which, it will 
be remembered, 1s divided by the Torrens 
ito two portions, distmguished as North 
and South Adelaide), says it 1s twice the 
size of the northern, is more extensively 
built upon, is the established commercial 
division of the city, and contains the Go- 
vernment House and all the pubhe build- 
ings and offices. The shops and stores now 
built are of a substantial and ornamental 
character. The Government House stands 
in a well-kept enclosure of nearly ten acres, 
and has the appearance of an English 
country mansion. It 1s capable of enlarge- 
ment. The public offices, built in a paral- 
lellogram, with an open space in the centre, 
are creditable to the colony , and the gaol, 
on which £36,000 have been improperly ex- 
pended, 1s a large and substantial structure. 

There are several Christian temples 77r- 
nity Church, bwilt of stone, stands on the 
north terrace, and forms a prominent ob- 
ject, St. John’s, built of brick, 1s on the 
east terrace, from whence there 1s a com- 
manding view of the Mount Lofty range 
Christ Church is m North Adelaide. The 
Roman Catholic church, with its excellent 
public schools, stands in a fine situation on 
the west terrace; and there 1s a Roman 
Catholic cathedral, I beheve, now building. 
There are several other churches and cha- 
pels, appropriated for the worship of the 
different Christian denominations The 
Bank of South Austraha 1s a prominent 
feature on the north terrace; and there 
are several other good buildings in various 
parts of the city. A theatre, capable of 


holding 1,200 persons, which was built a | 


few years ago, and proved an unprofitable 
speculation, 1s now rented by government at 
£200 a year, and used for the supreme court, 
resident magistrates, sheriffs’ offices, &c. 
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The streets have respectively a width of 
66, 99, and 132 feet, mtersect each other 
at mght angles, and are sufficiently elevated 
above the bed of the Torrens to facilitate a 
perfect system of dramage, which 1s very 
much required; for, with the exception of 
Hindley and Rundle streets, the thorough- 
fares are unpaved, and large masses of 
rubbish are allowed to accumulate. Unless 
attention be paid to the dramage of Ade- 
lade, a damp summer, followed by great 
heat, may cause a severe pestilential dis- 
ease ; for it is by the neglect of such pre- 
cautions that, in climates hke South Aus- 
traha, plague finds not only a temporary 
but a permanent abiding place. 

Hindley-street, about a mile in length, 
has many excellent warehouses and shops, 
with elegantly designed fronts and _ plate- 
glass windows. It 1s the principal place 
for business, and presents an animated ap- 
pearance. 

A large cemetery, sufficiegt for the re- 
quirements of Adelaide for many years to 
come, is situated outside the city lme, on 
its western boundary. 

Adelaide 1s abundantly supphed with wa- 
ter from the Torrens, and by means of wells 
sunk sixty to eighty feet. There are nume- 
rous springs m the hulls, five miles distant, 
and at sufficient elevation to enable every 
house to be supplied by pipes. 

Four bridges over the Torrens connect 
the two divisions of the city, which 1s sur- 
rounded by a public demesne, termed the 
‘“‘Park lands,” for the breadth of half-a-muile. 
The advantage of these reserves cannot be 
doubted, although at present they increase 
the straggling appearance of the city, and 
must do so until Adelaide attains the 1m- 
portance anticipated for it by Colonel Light, 
to whose respected memory a monument, 
consisting of a pentagonal Gothic cross, 
forty-five feet in height, has been erected 
in the centre of Light-square, at Ade- 
laide. 

On both sides of the river between North 
and South Adelaide there are reserved 
allotments, to the extent of 200 acres, for 
the formation of pleasure-grounds and public 
gardens. 

Beneath the umbrageous canopies which 
enhance the beauty of the city park, the 
annual horticultural and agricultural show 
of South Australia 1s held; and the occa- 
sion 18 a festive holiday for the city of 
Adelaide and the surrounding country. On 
this occasion, not only many varieties of 
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delicious fruits, beautiful flowers, and choice 
vegetables are exhibited, but also articles of 
export and of domestic economy, raised and 
prepared by the mdustry and skill of the 
colonists, together with models for agricul- 
tural implements, samples of corn, wax, 
honey, leather, starch, and other useful 
commodities. 

Beyond the Park lands, which together 
with the city centain 400 acres, the “ pre- 
lhmunary’”’ or country sections, of 134 acres 
each, commence. Many of these have been 
laid out in smaller sections, and are bemg 
rapidly built on and improved. 

The race-course of Adelaide 1s a pecuharly 
good one; and during the three days m 
the begining of January annually devoted 
to this favourite amusement, the settlers 
from far and near throng to the city, racmg 
being mm this, as mdeed m all the Australian 
colonies, a very popular pastime—as are 
also the other Enghsh sports of hunting, 
encket, &c. 

Level plains extend between the city and 
the Port of Adelarde, in 34° 51’ S. lat., 
138° 34’ E. long , which is situated on the 
eastern bank of a large creek running nearly 
parallel with the coast for about twelve 
miles, and assuming, with its numerous 
branches, the appearance of a river. There 
are two entrances from seawara — the 
northern is shallow; the southern contains 
deep water. which 1s contmued for ten miles 
It 1s a very fair harbour, although origi- 
nally 1t had only twelve feet at low water 
on the outcr bar By means of a dredging 
machine, the sand has been removed so as 
to allow vessels of 300 to 400 tons to pass 
into the haven; and from the nature of the 
submarine formation, the bar may be re- 
moved to a still greater extent, if necessary, 
and any improvement thus effected will be 
permanent. During the ramy season the 
Torrens pours some of its waters into the 
head of Adelaide creek. There is a hght 
ship off the bar, at the entrance of the Port 
Adelaide creek, and a steam-tug now enables 
vessels to reach the shipping station witlfout 
the vexatious delays to which they were 
formerly subjected. That portion of the 
population connected with the shipping or 
the harbour, reside on the spot, and give 
to Port Adelaide the appearance of a small 
town; but the only substantial buildings are 
the wharfs, oné belonging to the govern- 
ment, the other to the South Austrahan 
Company, and the custom-house. There 1s 
a good macadamized road between the port 
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and city of Adelaide (distant about seven 
miles), constructed at an expense of 
£12,000 by the South Australian Company, 
and subsequently transferred to the local 
government, m exchange for 12,000 acres 
of land. But a rail or tram-road 1s still 
much needed—not only from the port to 
the city, but also to Gawler town—for the 
conveyance of ore and wool to the place of 
embarkation; this useful measure will, it is 
expected, be soon accomplished. 

Another excellent road, the foundation of 
which is of stone brought from Kangaroo 
island, has been constructed across a man- 
grove swamp, between the port and Albert 
Town, a stragghng village about a mile dis- 
tant ; the cost of this road, from the expen- 
sive period at which 1t was commenced, is 
stated at £14,000, which 1s umprobable * 

Besides that connecting 1t with the port, 
four other roads branch off from Adelaide, 
of which one leads north through Gawler 
town—another, called the Great Eastern 
Road, to Mount Barker and the Murray ; 
the third, running southwards, crosses the 
range to Encounter bay, and the fourth, to 
Glenelg and Holdfast bay. 

There are several pretty villages im the 
vicinity of Adelaide ; indeed, within five years 
of 1ts establishment, upwards of “ therty vil- 
lages were started” within three miles of 
the city; m 1841, there were but seven 
remaiming, viz, Handmarsh, contammg 200 
houses; Bowden, 50; Prospect, 25; The- 
barton, 100, Kensington, 40; Walkerville, 
50; JIshngton, 45. Hindmarsh, Bowden, 
and Prospect, were principally inhabited by 
persons engaged in the carriage of goods 
from Port Adelaide to the city, and by 
brickmakers and labourers. Thebarton 
and Walkerville contain many substantial 
houses. Kensington and Richmond are 
quiet and secluded villages embosomed in 
trees, with neat residences, and beautiful 
gardens. Ishngton, on the high-road to 
Gawler, is a favourte place for dairymen, 
on account of the good cattle runs imme- 
diately’ behind the village, which contains 
several good inns. 

About three miles from Adelaide, on the 
right bank of the Torrens, is the village of 
Klemzig, the oldest of the German settle- 
ments; the houses having been built by the 
refugees on the plan of those of their native 
country, contrast pleasingly with the general 
style. The scenery in the valley of the 
Torrens 1s described as picturesque, its 

* Augas’ Savaye Life, p. 207. 
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grassy flats being shaded by beautiful and 
umbrageous trees, and the land in the 
vicmity of the sources and tributaries of the 
Torrens 1s very valuable. 
although in summer frequently but a chain 
of deep broad pools, mth long mtervening 
dry spaces, in the winter pours down an 


The river itself, | 


impetuous stream, furmshed by the moun-— 


tain torrents, whose channels he in the deep 
glens or ravmes that occur between the 
spurs of the Mount Lofty range. The 
scenery around the heads of these hittle 
streams 1s described by Mr. Angas as wild 
and romantic, especially that of Glen Stuart, 
a rocky pass between the hills, during its 
course through which the Monatta nvulct 
dashes over steep chasms of rock, with pre- 
cipices rising hke walls on either side, form- 
mg three distinct waterfalls. In one of 
these the water has a descent of some seventy 
feet, faling mto a deep pool, from which it 
again emerges on 1ts downward mission to 
the plains. * 

The borders of this stream are in many 
places choked with the fresh-water tea-tree ; 
the native lilac, and a dwarf species of 
mimosa are frequent along its banks. The 
variety of Xanthorez or grass-tree, styled 
Black Boy by the settlers, overruns the 
rocky sides of the hills, usually abounding 1n 
the most stony and macccssible places. 

The marme townships of Glenelg and 
Brighton have a good beach, and are fre- 
quented as bathing-places by the mhabitants 
of Adelaide: a charming ride of four or five 
miles, along an excellent road, brings the 
citizen to the bay, which 1s a favourite even- 
ing’s excursion after the hcat of the day 1s 
over. 

The little nver Sturt falls into the gulf at 
Glenelg, after spreading over the flats behind 
the sandhills at that place. On its banks, 
as also on those of the Onkaparinga, a more 
important stream about fifteen miles to the 
southward, there are excellent farms. The 
township of Noarlunga 1s well situated about 
two miles from the head of the Onkapa- 
ringa, which 1s navigable so far for small 
craft. A large steam flour-mull, and a bridge 
of 100 feet span, have been erected; several 
lodes of copper ore exist in this vicinity. 
Beyond Noarlunga is the township of Wel- 
lunga; the country between 1s generally good, 
portions of 1t are sandy and scrubby, but 
Morphett’s Vale is a rich and extensive 
piece of land, from which Sturt mentions 
having seen several large stacks of hay cut, 
before it was settled, and while yet in a 


| 
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state of nature. Whllunga hes close under 
the foot of the hills, which here trending to 
the south-south-west, meet the coast lne 
extremity of the Southern Aldmgha plains. 
Close to this point is the conical hill named 
Mount Terrible. The Mount Lofty range 
which forms the eastern boundary of the 
extensive plains on which Adelaide stands 1s 
about three mules distant; the mtermediate 
space traversed by the Great Eastern or 
Mount Barker road, 1s lad out in carefully 
cultivated farms. On the first mse is the 
Glen Osmond lead mme, from thence the 
road winds up a romantic valley to the sum- 
mit of the range, which 1s covered with a 
dense forest of stringy bark, and adorned 
with a great variety of papilionaceous plants ; 
and several beautiful kinds of orchidacez. 
On the eastern confines of Adelaide county 1s 
the village of Hahndorf, with its mdustrious 
Prussians, situated among the Mount Barker 
hills, and the village of Nazrne, immediately 
to the north of which is Mount Torrens. 

To the north and east of the city of Ade-' 
laide are extensive tracts of fertile land, 
intersected by the valleys of the North and 
South Para nvers, beyond which he the nch 
districts of Lynedoch valley, of which how- 
ever but a small portion 1s comprised within 
the county whose leading features we have 
now noted. 

The names and hmits of the four counties 
north and north-east of Adelaide, are as 
follows — 

Gawler County, bounded on the south by 
Adelaide county as far as the extreme east of 
the Gawler special survey (all of which it 
includes), thence by a line followmg round 
this survey to the maim north road, and 
running along this road to the crossing of 
the Wakefield nver, bounded on the north 
by this river, and on the west by the coast. 

Inght County, bounded on the west by 
the Gawler county, and on the south by 
Adelaide county, as far as the dividing ndge 
between the Gawler and the Rhme; thence 
by a lne following the main range to the 
north, past Mount Rufus, to above the 
sources of the Light, m the parallel of about 
33° 50’; turning round the mdge on the 
west bank of the Gilbert, m a lne nearly 
direct upon Mount Horrocks, until 1t meets 
the eastern sources of the Wakefield, and 
running along this nver to the crossmg of 
the northern road. ; 

Stanley County, bounded on the south by 
the counties of Gawler and Light, on the 
east by the main range as far as the parallel of 
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33° 20’, and then by the down course of the 
Broughton river, till about due north of the 
mouth of the Wakefield, a line connecting 
these points forming the western boundary. 

Eyre County, bounded on the south by 
Sturt county; on the east by the Murray, 
(Qmcluding the sections laid out on each 
bank), as far as the Great Bend; from 
thence by a direct lme to the north-east 
angle of Light county, which forms the 
western boundary. 

Of the territory comprised in these four 
counties, the central and southerly portion 
1s the most settled. The chef place— 
Gawler Town, situated in the angle formed 
by the junction of the httle Para and Gawler 
rivers, though yet m its mfancy, promises 
to become of considerable importance; it 
contams a church, three or four good mns, 
a steam flour mull, several stores, and other 
buildings. The copper ores from the Burra- 
Burra mines pass through this town for 
shipment at Port Adelaide, which 1s about 
twenty-three mules distant. Gawler nver 
rises in the southern part of the Barossa 
ranges, and after receiving the Little Para, 
flows to the westward of the shores of St. 
Vincent’s gulf. It has extensive and well- 
wooded flats of deep alluvial soil along its 
banks, flanked by the plams of Adelaide, 
the line of trees running across them, only 
with a broader belt of wood, indicate the 
course of the rnver m a similar manner to 
that of Adelaide creek. ‘ Except these fea- 
tures,’ says Captain Sturt, “and two or 
three box forests, at no great distance from 
Albert town, the plains are almost destitute 
of timber, and being very level, give an idea 
of extent they do not really possess, being 
succeeded by pine-forests and low scrub to 
the north from Gawler town.” 

Beyond Gawler town, both to the north 
and east, a decided change becomes percep- 
tible mn the character of the country; the 
monotonous plams give place to an undu- 
latimg and highly wooded district, containing 
many fertile valleys. The road between 
Gawler town and the river Murray, at about 
eight miles from the former, passes through 
Lynedoch Valley, an extensive and fertile 
tract, where there are two copper mines and 
a pretty hamlet. There is very httle sur- 
face water; but a copious supply, of excel- 
lent quality, has been found attamable by | 
digging five or six feet down m the centre | 
of the valley. JLynedoch valley is bounded 
on the east by the Barossa range, as the 
beautiful country 1s termed, situated between 
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the mver Light and the hills, called the 
Heraman range; those termed the Hawdon 
range and the Belvedere range, comprising 
an area of about 225 Enghsh square mules. 
This district is rich in metals, deposited 
close to the surface, and occasionally crop- 
ping out. It 1s watered partly by the Gawler 
and partly by the little mver Rhine. One 
of its most picturesque and valuable tracts 
1s Angas Park, the property of Mr. G. F. 
Angas, which is about seven miles long and 
four broad, with a deep siliceous soil, black- 
ened by the abundance of vegetable matter. 
| Salem Valley 1s a lovely spot: the flat of 
‘the valley, through which the Gawler flows, 
'4s from one to five miles broad, with undu- 
lating hills rising on either side The 
thriving village of Bethany, mhabited by 
several hundred Germans, 1s situated at the 
foot of the Barossa range, as are also those 
of Lobethal and Langmed; but the chief 
place im the distnct 1s Angaston, at German 
Pass, which 1s picturesquely situated at the 
head of a ravine, looking towards the Gree- 
nock hills, and possesses a considerable num- 
ber of comfortable habitations, a good hotel, 
schools, and stores. Outside the town 1s an 
excellent place of worship, with a cemetery, 
enclosed by stone walls 
About twelve miles to the north-west of 
Angaston, close to the nver Light, 1s the 
rich copper mme of Kapunda, the property 
of Captain Bagot and Mr Dutton, from 
which the valuable muriate of copper, or 
acatamite, previously found only in South 
America, is procured. The cottages of the 
miners are built of stone, obtained from 
a Inil of clay slate on the property, which, 
bemg more or less tinged with copper, gives 
them a peculhar appearance. A chapel, 
serving also as a school-house, has been 
erected, and the httle hamlet wears a cheerful 
aspect. Before long, a township will pro- 
bably be formed here. The nver Inght de- 
serves remark, not only for the mineral 
wealth im its vicinity, but also for the thou- 
sands of acres of fertile soil ready for the 
plough, diversified by undulating hills, with 
here and there patches of open soil. The 
fertility of the numerous branch valleys 
which stnke off from the main channel of 
the Light, on each side, is testified by Mr. 
Dutton from personal acquaintance, he 
having resided, for some time, at Anlaby, 
under Mount Waterloo. 

On the Light mver, and from thence 
northwards, the cultivation of the soil is not 
carned on, excepting by those settlers who 
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grow corn for their own consumption; here, 
also, “ the bush” may be said to commence, 
as all the country to the north, taking in 
the Wakefield, Hill, Broughton, and Hutt 
rivers, Crystal brook, &c., as far north as 
Mount Arden, is occupied by sheep and 
cattle farmers. In these districts there is no 
lack of the best soil, and in most of them, 
land already surveyed 1s open for selection 
to the newly arrived emigrant * A remark- 
able feature im the extensive downs through 
portions of which the Wakefield flows, 18 
the absence of trees; they are, neverthe- 
less, well grassed, and covered with a pro- 
fusion of orchideous plants. The Broughton 
river, which, as we have before seen, forms 
the northern boundary of Stanley county, 
and, consequently, of the territory of which 
we have been speaking, was crossed by Eyre 
in 33° 28’ S lat At that pot its bed 
is of considerable width, and its channel 
occupied by long, wide, and very deep water 
holes, connected with one another by a 
strongly running stream, which seldom or 
never fails, even in the dnest season. The 
soul upon its banks, however, 1s described 
as not valuable, beg generally stony and 
barren, beamng a sort of pnckly grass 
(spmifex). Wauld-fowl abound in its pools. 
In the eastern portion of Stanley county 
is the famous Burra-Burra mune, situated on 
the Burra creek, about eighty-five miles im 
a direct lime from Adelaide. The ores he 
m the same direction as the ranges in which 
they are placed. Captaim Sturt makes the 
following mention of this immense mine — 
“The deposits of 1ron are greater than those 
of copper, and it 1s impossible to descnbe 
the appearance of the huge clean masses 
of which they are composed. They look, 
indeed, hke immense blocks that had only 
just passed from the forge. The deposits 
at the Burra-Burra amounted, I believe, to 
some thousand tons, and led to the impres- 
sion, that where so great a quantity of sur- 
face ore existed, but httle would be found 
beneath. In working this, gigantic mine, 
however, it has proved otherwise. I was 
informed by one of the shareholders, that 
it took three hours and three-quarters to 
go through the shafts and galleries of the 
mine. Some of the latter are cut through 
sohd blocks of ore, which glitter hke gold 
where the hammer or chisel has struck the 
rock, as you pass with a candle among 
them.” Statistical mformation respecting 


* South Austraia and ts Mines, by Francis 
Dutton. 1846, 
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this extraordinary mime is given else- 
where. 

The greater part of Eyre county is occu- 
pied by “the dark and gloomy sea of 
scrub” previously adverted to as the Murray 
Belt, here about twenty miles wide; the 
hilly country immediately to the westward 
of it, 1s of an inferior description, portions 
only bemg occupied as sheep stations. A 
dray-road has been formed through the 
scrub, communicating with the government 
station of Moorundi, distant twenty-six 
miles from the Great Bend of the Murray, 
and ninety from Adelaide. It was estab- 
lished by Governor Grey, m 1841, in con- 
sequence of the collisions, too frequently 
attended with loss of life and great destruc- 
tion of property, which were constantly 
occurring between the settlers coming over- 
land with stock from New South Wales, 
and the natives. So deep aspint of revenge 
had thereby become kindled in the breasts 
of the latter, that although suffering severely 
from every contest, they would not allow 
any party with stock to pass along the hne 
of the river, without attemptmg to stop 
ther progress. The appomtment of Mr. 
Kyre as resident magistrate and protector 
of the aborigines, was most judicious, from 
his proved humanity, and the mfluence he 
had acquired over the natives. By his 
exertions, aided by the occasional distn- 
bution of a limited supply of blankets and 
flour among the aborigines, their good-will 
has been obtamed, and the banks of the 
Murray, no longer the scene of conflict and 
slaughter, are now occupied by stock sta- 
tions; while in calm weather, the natives, 
in their canoes of bark, are constantly upon 
its waters, busily employed in striking fish. 

Mr. Eyre, now leutenant-governor of 
New Zealand, has been succeeded at Moo- 
rundi by Mr. Scott, whose influence appears 
‘to equal that of his predecessor. 

To the south of the county of Eyre he the 
counties of Sturt, Hindmarsh, and Russell. 

Sturt County, bounded on the south and 
east by the Russell county, as high as its 
, termination In about 34° 50’ S. lat., and 
thence by the Murray (cluding the thirty- 
nine sections), to the parallel of about 
34° 32’ due east of the dividmg mdge be- 
tween the Gawler and the Rhine, a hne 

between which pomts forms its northern 
hmits; on the west by the counties of Ade- 
lade and Hindmarsh. 

Hindmarsh County, bounded by the coast- 
line from the termmation of the main range 
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in St. Vincent’s gulf below Mount Ternble, 
round Cape Jervis, to the sea outlet of the 
Murray; thence by the south-east shore of 
Mundo Island, in Lake Victorma, to Point 
Sturt, on the northern shore of the lake, 
thence by a direct lme across the lake to 
the mouth of the Bremer; thence by that 
river up to the crossing-place of the eastern 
road, above Langhorne’s station, thence, 
taking a line about N. 20° W., till it strikes 
the mam range at Mount Barker, con- 
tmuing along the eastern range (enclosing 
the Mount Barker survey), to Mount Mag- 
nificent; thence by a course about north- 
west, to the top of the Willunga range, 
where it is crossed by the southern road, 
and followmg the ridge to the sea below 
Mount Ternble. 

Russell County, bounded by the coast-line 
from the sea outlet of the Murray, to a spot 
opposite where the Salt creek empties itself 
into the Coorong; by this creek, to the 
rocky ridge at its source, and thence by 
takmg a lne due north, till it cuts the 
Murray, m about 34° 50’ S. lat., bounded 
ou the north and west by the Murray, as 
far as Pomunda; thence by a straight hne 
across Lake Victoria to Point Sturt. 

Of the territory mcluded m these three 
southern counties, the finest and most cul- 
tivated portion is comprised in the district 
which, taking its name from its distinguish- 
ing feature, 1s called Mount Barker. This 
mountain, with its saddle-backed summit, 
18 a very conspicuous object, visible for 
many leagues im the intenor, beyond the 
Murray, it forms a landmark for overland 
parties from New South Wales, by which 
they steer for the settled districts of South 
Austraha. The distnict may be said to ex- 
tend from the willage of Nairne (before 
mentioned) to Strathalbyn, on the river 
Angas, the latter place being fifteen mules 
from the shores of Lake Victona. It 
abounds in beautiful valleys which, though 
of limited extent, are level and clear; their 
soul is a rich alluvial deposit, and the plough 
may be driven from one end to the other, 
without meeting a single obstacle to stop its 
progress. The trees are grouped as if by | 
the hand of art. All British grains and | 
fruits are chmatized here — and apples, 
strawberries, and other fruits, which do not 
thrive well upon the plains, grow luxunantly 
at Mount Barker, while upon the sunny 
low lands, all the frmts of the Medi:ter- 
ranean are produced in abundance. Besides 
much fine agricultural land, there 1s also 
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a considerable portion of good pasturage ; 
but there are, nevertheless, many stony 
ranges entirely useless, even to stock.* 

Mount Barker, the county-town of the 
distnict, contains a court-house, where a 
bench of magistrates sit once a week; a 
pohce-station, a post-office, a school-house, 
steam flour-mill, an imn, and some respec- 
table private dwellng-places. The German 
village of Hahndorf, before named as situated 
on the confines of Adelaide county, belongs 
to this district, as does also the township 
of Macclesfield, situated on the river Angas 
This stream has its source in some clear 
bubbling springs near the township, that 
gush up from the earth, shaded by mimosa 
trees, supplyimg a constantly running brook 
of the purest water. Macclesfield 1s, at 
present, a pretty httle village; the white 
cottages and tents of its settlers, inter- 
mingled with corn-fields and gardens, and 
groups of cattle reposing under the shade 
of the gum-trees, bespeaking the nucleus 
of the future town + Its native name 18s 
Kangooarmulla, signifymg “ the place for 
kangaroos and water ” 

To the east of the Mount Barker district 
a flat country, with a poor and sandy soil, 
extends to the Murray belt, beyond which, 
on the direct road to Mount Gambier and 
Rivoh bay, and fifteen mules below Moo- 
rundi, 1s the site of the township of Welling- 
ton, as yet only a station for the mounted 
pohce A ferry has been established here 
across the Murray, which enters Lake Alex- 
andrima, about half-a-dozen miles from this 
point 

“The country immediately to the east- 
ward of the Murray affords, mm some places, 
a scanty supply of grass for sheep, but, 
generally speaking, it 1s similar im its soil 
and rock formation, and consequently, in its 
productions, to the scrubby country to the 
westward 7’ 

Many parts of the shores of Lake Vic- 
toria are composed of mch land, but im 
others they are very bleak and desolate. 
The ground on the eastern side of the lake 
is a sand flat, gradually improving to the 
southward ; where the shore begins to trend 
to the westward, 1t becomes very good. 
The msing ground behind, though sandy, 
affords excelleat back-runs for cattle, and 
the Inlls are well timbered. Along the 
eastern and southern shores of Lake Albert, 

* Captain Sturt’s Account of South Austraka. 


+ Angas’ Savage Life in Australa. 
t Captain Sturt. 
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the same character of country continues, but 
the sol appears to be still better, and the 
flats become more extensive. Mr. Frome 
states, in his report, that he considers that 
there are, at least, 50,000 acres of good 
agricultural soil on the borders of the latter 
lake. 

The District of Encounter Bay lies between 
the abrupt cape called Rosetta head and 
the sea-mouth of the Murray. It consists 
of several beautiful valleys, covered with 
luxuriant grass, and backed by the ranges 
of hills which, opposite Encounter bay, 
occupy nearly the centre of the promontory, 
forming a division between the eastern and 
western waters, which 1s marked by a con- 
siderable breadth of stringy bark forest 
The settlers here are numerous, and the 
whale-fishery 1s carried on with considerable 
success. 

Currency Creek and Finniss Raver empty 
themselves mto the Goolwa, as the lagoon 
is called connected with Lake Victona, to 
the eastward, the valley of thc former 
stream 1s prettily wooded and grassy, but 
contams no very great extent of good land 
To the north and south it 1s bounded by 
barren scrub. Near the head of the creek 
is a great sandy basin, which forms a 
stnking contrast to the fertile valleys in 
its vicmity, and 1s, 1n itself, a remarkable 
physical feature At an elevation of between 
600 and 700 feet, this basin 1s surrounded 
by rugged stony hills, excepting to the 
south and the south-east, in which directions 
it falls mto the valley of the Hindmarsh 
and Currency creek, respectively. Mount 
Magnificent, Mount Compass, and Mount 
Jagged, rise 10 isolated groups m different 
parts of this basm, the soil of which 18 
pure sand; the surface undulating, and 1n 
many parts covered with stunted banksias. 
The Fimmiss mses behind Mount Magnifi- 
cent, and is joined by a smaller branch 
from Mount Compass, as it flows from the 
eastward. 

To the north-east of Hindmarsh mver, 
hes the narrow but beautiful valley of the 
Myponga, between which and Mount Ter- 
rible, the country 1s poor and_ scrubby. 
Aldinga Plams (to the north of the My- 
ponga,) are sufficiently extensive to feed 
numerous sheep; but are at present unused, 
from their deficiency of surface water. The 
httle mver Yankalilla empties itself into 
Gulf St. Vincent, passing between hills of 
white sand, overgrown with an almost end- 
less vanety of dark evergreen shrubs and 
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salsolaceous plants; like the valley of the 
Myponga, that of the Yankahlla ranks 
among the most fa and fertile tracts im 
the colony; the country between them 1s 
exceedingly romantic, becoming more broken 
and mountainous towards Rapid bay, a short 
distance from whence 1s the valuable lead 
mine of Yattagolingay. 

Before leaving this portion of South 
Australia, it may be noticed, that from Cape 
Jervis, 1ts south-east extremity, a practi- 
cable route for wheeled vehicles has been 
repeatedly traced to a good and available 
country twenty miles beyond Mount Re- 
markable, m the north, equal in lneal dis- 
tance to the space of country between the 
eastern boundary of Cornwall and the 
eastern boundary of Middlesex, and contain- 
mg, 1t 1s believed, as large a proportion of 
available land in a given breadth, as was 
comprised mm that division of England while 
yet in a state of nature. 

Partially located and unsettled Districts.— 
The extremity of the Eyma penimsula, situ- 
ated between Spencer’s gulf and the Great 
Austrahan bight, comprises, 

Finders County, which is bounded on the 
south by the coast between Capes Wiles and 
Cape Catastrophe ; on the east, by the coast 
from Cape Catastrophe to the northern ex- 
tremity of Louth bay, including all the 
islands on the coast between these parallels, 
as well as Wilham’s and the Gambier island ; 
the northern and western hmuits are still 
undetermined. 

The settlement at Port Lincoln is the 
only one, not merely m Flinders county, 
but in the whole province westward of 
Spencer’s gulf. The character of the neigh- 
bourmg country, and the future prospects 
of the township, have been differently viewed 
by several explorers; some contending that 
the territory around 1s worthless, others 
that there are large fertile tracts. Unless, 
however, a district be thinly wooded, and 
explorable by navigable rivers, it 1s almost 
impossible to form an accurate opinion. 

According to Lieutenant-colonel Gawler, 
whose geographical and geological observa- 
tions are extremely valuable, the surface 
of the Eyria peninsula, which is nearly an 
equilateral triangle of 200 miles on each 
side, is divided into three great portions .— 
(1) the mountainous table-land troct; (2) the 
low undulating country ; and (3) the hill coun- 
try. The first has been noted at p. 660. 
The many short and narrow mountain ridges, 
which nse from 300 to 700 feet above the 
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plateau, m much confusion. but with the 
prevailing direction towards Spencer’s gulf, 
are generally grassy and sprinkled with 
small casuarina trees; the water-courses be- 
tween these ridges are occasionally lned 
with casuarma, and with pines twenty-five 
to thirty feet m height; the great outer 
slopes of the table-land are also frequently 
grassy; but the small plams between the 
bases of the ndges and the water-courses 
are almost always covered with brush, scrub, 
or heath, generally the latter. 

The herbage 3s of the description known 
as kangaroo grass, but more commonly of 
the same slender sort as 1s seen on the 
plains between Adelaide and the sea. The 
soul which bears the grass 1s a red ferru- 
ginous sandy loam, much of it appearing 
rich of its kind, and available for agricul- 
tural or horticultural purposes. 

The low undulating country forming the 
tongue of the peminsula consists of gentle 
elevations, not more than 300 feet above 
the sea, and 1s said to be a poor region. 
A scarcely varying and nearly flat belt of 
brush, scrub, and heath, seven to fifteen 
miles wide, extends along the sea-coast to 
the base of the mountain table-land, whose 
drainage passes through this tract. Several 
salt lagoons, frequently dry and civtied 
with fine groves of the “ salt-water tea tree,” 
are found in this district. 


The Hill Country, elevated 600 to 1,000 © 


feet in height, commences in about 34° 10’ 
S. lat., and has 1ts common courses to north- 
east and south-west, with strong deviations 
to north-west and south-east. In the nor- 
therly subdivision of these ridges, z.e., from 
the “ Sheep hulls,” mn 34° 11’ to “ Northside 
hill,” a direct distance of forty miles, the 
country is extensively covered with good 
grass; towards Cape Catastrophe, a similar 
country, though im a more limited propor- 
tion, extends. The Hull country contains 
many fine valleys, one named the Tod 1s 
sixteen miles in length, and has numerous 
lateral branches. Another, six or eight 
miles to the west of Boston bay, 18 a succes- 
sion of broad swamps, some of which are 
now available for agriculture, as the soil in 
these valleys 1s of excellent quality. In the 
hill ranges there is a considerable quantity 
of permanent surface-water, the grassy hills 
and valleys are sprinkled with fine casuarinas, 
and the scenery 1s very beautiful. 

Captam Hawson ascended the Hill country 
from the Happy Valley in a northerly direc- 
tion for fifteen miles to the confluence of the 
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| Tod and Severn rivers, about five miles west- 
north-west of Mount Gawler (twenty-one 
miles distant from Boston bay.) During the 
whole of this journey, he passed over a 
very fine sheep country, the hills being 
covered to ther summits with grass. The 
explorer reached Cowan’s Vale and lake, 
(part of Steven’s river,) about twenty miles 
north-north-west of the Happy valley. 
“ Nothing,” he says, “can be imagmed 
more beautiful than the country about this 
vale (which 1s about five miles long by one 
broad) ; the grass in the flats bemg abun- 
dant, and growing to a great height.” 
Smith’s Valley, eight miles distant m the 
same direction, 1s equally nch, and contains 
many thousand acres of excellent Jand fit 
for agricultural purposes. The hills m every 
direction are adapted for pasturage, and 
abundantly supphed with water the whole 
year round. During this journey of fifty 
miles the travellers were never two hours 
without water, and did not meet with five 
miles of unavailable land When at the 
greatest distance from the Happy valley the 
country, as far as the eye could reach, 
appeared to be of a similar character 
The opmion of Mr. Robert Tod, of the 
country to the north and west of Port Lin- 
coln, is equally favourable; he says the 
majority of the hills, even during the dry 
season, afford good sheep pasture, while the 
valleys appear to be adapted for agnicul- 
tural purposes. 

Major O’Halloran and a party of police 
made two excursions, one of eighty-five 
miles to the north-east, and the other of 
fifty-five miles to the north-west of Port 
Lincoln. He reported the country to be 
well watered, covered with luxunant herbage, 
abounding in game, and with numerous na- 
tives. Angas, writing m 1846, says that 
about thirty miles to the north and west of 
Port Lincoln, there 1s a mch and beautiful 
country, as yet but httle known, having 
several fine lakes of water, and luxunant 
pasture land, scattered with park-like trees ; 
beyond these lakes rise two distinct ranges 
of lofty and abrupt hills. Waungerri 1s the 
native name for the largest lake, which 
abounds in black swans and other water- 
fowl; kangaroos, emus, and a vanety of 
smaller game are still numerous in the sur- 
rounding country. which 1s unoccupied by 
settlers. 

These opinions of disinterested eye-wit- 
nesses fully redeem Flinders county and 
the Port Lincoln neghbourhood from the 
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imputation of barrenness; there are now 
from 70,000 to 100,000 sheep in this dis- 
trict, and a practicable line of route having 
been discovered from Adelaide along the 
western shore of Spencer’s gulf, the value of 
landed property will most probably increase ; 
the more so, if, as reported, good copper ore 
be also found in this part of the colony, 
which has already commenced shipping 
wool and tallow direct from Boston bay to 
England. 

Mr. Eyre crossed the country m a direc- 
tion nearly due east from Streaky bay 
towards Mount Arden, September 18, 1839. 
The first part consisted of alternations of 
brush, of open grassy plaims, and hgh 
scrubby and sand mdges, interspersed with 
hard limestone flats, to the base of the 
Gawler range (see page 660), whence the 
route was through a perfect desert, very 
scrubby and stony, with much pnckly grass 
growing upon the sand mdges. The hills 
seen were without either timber or shrubs, 
and very barren, with their front slopes ex- 
ceedingly steep, and covered by small loose 
stones, several salt lakes were seen 1n various 
directions, but no indications of fresh-water 
or springs Ridge behind mdge appeared to 
rise to the north-west, increasing mm eleva- 
tion Further east the view from a hill 
showed to the north one vast sea of level 
scrub, and in the midst of it a lake. The 
journey to the head of Spencer’s gulf was 
performed with much difficulty ; Eyre says, 
“there were no water-courses, and no tim- 
ber—all 1s barren, rocky, and naked in the 
extreme” It appears to me probable that 
the Gawler range extends continuously to 
the north-west, and that a good country 
may be found on the northern sides of the 
range at a distance of fifty to 100 mules 
mland from the Great Bight, improving 
as 1t approaches the districts of Western 
Austrahia. 

Yorke Peninsula has only been partially 
examined; so far as is known, the shore 1s 
generally low, with several sandy beaches, 
on which may be seen ironstone, granite, 
whinstone, and quartz. The land, as seen 
near Pomt Pearce, mses gradually from the 
coast towards the centre of the penmmsula, 
and consists of open plain, with occasional 
belts of forest. This description of country 
appears to exist as far as the eye can see, 
north or south. The soil 1s hght, of a 
loamy nature, and well covered with fine 
grasses. Fresh water has been discovered 
in several places. The scrub and pine brush 
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are in belts, but not dense.* The water 
shed appears to be westerly. It is prema- 
ture to decide as to the pastoral or agri- 
cultural capabilines of the pemmsula, or as 
to 1ts mineral resources. The geographical 
position is good; with navigable gulfs and 
harbours on either side, and possessing a 
temperate climate, it will doubtless attract 
attention as the population and wealth of 
the province increase. 

The country to the eastward of the head 
of Spencer’s gulf, and north of Stanley 
county, has not been well explored the 
district about Mount Remarkable 1s said to 
be exceedimgly picturesque and good, and 
possessed of considerable mmeral advan- 
tages. A special survey of 20,000 acres has 
been taken by a company, for the express 
purpose of working any lodes that might be 
found. After passing the Mount Remark- 
able range, the aspect of the land deteno- 
rates, and continues falling off towards the 
dreary region which extends round the head 
of the gulf, and towards Lake Torrens 

With regard to the country eastward of 
the high land, extendmg north from Mount 
» Bryan, as far as Mount Hopeless, a distance 
of 300 miles, as far as the mendian of 141°, 
and probably beyond it, the result of several 
imvestigations shows, that there 1s no land 
available for either agricultural or pastoral 
purposes, and in the unbiassed opmion of 
Captain Frome, of the Royal Engineers, 
though there may be occasional spots of 
good land at the base of the main range, on 
the sources of the numerous creeks flowng 
from thence towards the inland desert, these 
must be too limited in extent to be of any 
present value. 

Two recently-formed, but important coun- 
ties, yet remain to be noticed, situated in 
the south-eastern portion of the colony, 
VIZ. :— 

Robe County, bounded on the north by 
the parallel of 36° 54’ S. lat., extending 
from the sea-coast to where 1t intersects the 
141st meridian; on the east by the said 
meridian; on the south by the northern 
boundary of Grey county; and on the 
south-west and west by the sea-coast. 

Grey County, bounded on the east by the 
meridian of 141° from the _ sea-coast, to 
where it 1s mmtersected by the parallel of 
37° 20° south; on the north by the said 
parallel, from its mtersection with the 141st 
meridian, to the sea-coast; on the south- 
west and south by the sea-coast. In Robe 

* Report of Mr. Hughes. 


county a township has been laid out on 
Guichen bay, and one m Grey county, on 
Rivoli bay. Governor Grey, accompanied 
by Mr. Deputy-surveyor Burr, explored the 
termtory now compnised in these counties im 
1844, From the statement of these gen- 
tlemen we learn, that an almost uninter- 
rupted tract of good country stretches 
between the rivers Murray and Glenelg, 


‘which, in some places, thins off to a narrow 


belt ; un others, widens out to a very con- 
siderable extent; and towards the boun- 
danes of Victona province forms one of the 
most extensive and continuous tracts of good 
country which 1s known to exist within the 
limits of South Austraha. The general 
features of this hne of country may be 
briefly stated. From the neck of the penin- 
sula which separates the Coorong from Lake 
Albert, to the Salt creek, or Bonney’s creek, 
there 1s a belt of grassy casuarina hills, with 
numerous plams of good soil, m which water 
may be obtained within a few feet of the 
surface. This belt is bordered on the north- 
east by desert country, on the south-west 
by the Coorong. From Bonney’s crcek to 
the crossmg of the Coorong, a distance of 
about thirty-five miles, the road passes gene- 
rally amongst a succession of salt swamps 
and low scrubby hills About two miles 
north of this road, and followimg a direction 
nearly parallel to it, 1s the low range, named. 
Wambat range, behind which there 1s an 
extensive fresh-water swamp, several mules 
across, which appears to be subject to annual 
mundations The soil on this swamp 1s 
simular to that on the flats of the Murray ; 
m it are many grassy hills, which have the 
appearance of islands Beyond the swamp, 
to the north and north-east, there are a 
succession of ranges which do not, from 
a distance, look very promising. From the 
crossing of the Coorong to Cape Bernoulli 
the country improves; from Cape Bernowlli 
to Guichen Bay, and for some distance 
around Mount Benson, and to Lake Haw- 
don, there is a useful tract of country. 
There are several ndges of high land, sepa- 
rated by low level ground, a great portion of 
which is subject to mundation; but the 
soul is excellent; and some of these plains 
have been sufficiently raised by volcanic 
action, to render them dry and available 
for pasturage or agriculture. Around Rivoh 
bay there 1s much good land and picturesque 
scenery ; from thence to Mounts Schanck 
and Gambier (see p. 661), the country 1s, 
for the most part, of the mchest description, 
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the soil of a dark brown loam. The trees | 


grow luxunantly; the blackwood attams an 
extraordinary size; beside which, there are 
several trees quite different from those of 
Adelaide. The Tatiara country, once so 
celebrated for the ferocity and canmbalism 
of 1ts mhabitants, 1s now occupied by settlers, 
who have of late crossed the Murray, mn 
considerable numbers, to form stations 
there. Between the land bordering the left 
bank of the Murray, and that contiguous to 
the sea-coast, there remains a considerable 
extent still to be explored, before any decided 
opinion can be formed as to its character. 

The followmg are the sailing distances, mn 
nautical miles, from Adelaide :—England, 
11,500; Cape of Good Hope, 6,000; Ceylon, 
4,500; Mauritius, 4,400; Timor, 2,700; 
Java, 2,650, Melbourne (Port Philhp), 450, 
Sydney (New South Wales), 1,134, Free- 
mantle (Western Australia), 1,400 miles. 

Gro.Locy.—There has evidently been, in 
this portion of Australia, a subterranean 
movement of great power, which, finding no 
vent in the northern distnct, m the vici- 
nity of Mount Arden, pursued a southerly 
course, where it met less resistance, and by 
successive upheavings tore up the superin- 
cumbent strata, and raised to a considerable 
elevation a belt or zone of rocks, flanked by 
similar and parallel mdges The dip of the 
strata composing the mountain range of 
South Australia, from 32° to 36°S lat, so 
far as has been observed, 1s generally to the 
southward, the exception to this declination 
is probably attributable to the existence of 
rocks of igneous origin, such as granite, 
sienite, greenstone, &c. The rocks, of which 
the main range 1s composed, belong to the 
oldest of the primary strata; they are, so 
far as known, totally devoid of any evidence 
of the existence of animal or vegetable hfe 
during their formation; but the rocks on 
the plams teem with fossil remams, many of 
which belong to species identical with, or 
nearly allied to, the species now existing in 
the adjacent seas. The primary or sedi- 
mentary rocks of the mountam range have 
manifestly been forced out of an horizontal 
position by subterranean action; but the 
strata composing the plams which rest upon 
the sedimentary rocks are perfectly hori- 
zontal, and have, therefore, evidently not 
been subjected to the imfluence of the 
upheaving power. 

Near Mount Arden, the indications of 
voleanic agency are more manifest than at 
the portions of this range farther south; 
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and in the same latitude as Mount Arden, 
to the eastward, Captain Frome, of the royal 
mgineers, noticed basaltic rocks, thermal 
springs, and what appeared to be the crater 
of an extinct volcano. It appears to me | 
that the axis of perturbation was to the | 
south-east, and that the pent-up gases found, | 
or rather forced, an exit in numerous small , 
volcanoes, of which the craters are still to be 
seen in the province of Victoria, on the hne | 
of country extending from Lake Hindmarsh | 
to the basin of Port Philip. The manner 
m which the Adelaide range was raised from 
the bed of the ocean, 1s explained by the 
following diagrams, prepared by Mr. Burr, 
who has given much attention to this inter- 
esting subjcct .— 
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“This section exhibits a regular succession of. 
strata of the same mmmeralogical character, and lying 
in the same order The arrangement might be con- 
ceived to arise trom a uniform and powerful sub- 
ter1anean action on strata, which had tormeily been 
horizontal, and placed above one another in the tol- 
iowing order — 


Fig 2 s 
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ft 

Where a, 6, c, d, and e, represent strata of sedi- 
mentary rocks, which were originally deposited on 
the unstratified rocks, f For it 1s evident. that in 
order to produce the effect exhibited nm Figure 1, we 
have only to propel a force, having a tendency to 
rise upwards, from the north to the south, when the 
horizontal strata in figure 2 would be thrown into 
@ position similar to that exhibited in figure 1, which 
represents, in a general manner, the arrangement 
of the strata composing the principal range ot South 
Australia, In this figure, a represents a quartzose 
sandstone traversed by veins of quartz, frequently 
accompanied with ironstone; 6, a coarse dark-coloured 
slate, with veins of quartz, and occasionally of lami- 
nated specular iron, e, limestone beds, frequently 
very impure, and passing into slate and slaty sand- 
stone In this there are frequently veins of cal- 
careous and other spars, with quartz, and ores of 
the metals, iron, copper, lead, &c , &c , d, mica slate, 
chlorite slate, hornblende slate, passing upwards into 
sandy slates, and thence frequently mto sandstone. 
This strata 1s also metalliferous, and contams veins 
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of hornstone, in which are calcedony, opal, agate. 
cornelian, and jasper of varieties, especially near its 
junction with the strata immediately above it; e, 
gneiss, which 1s metalliferous, and Reqneatly con- 
tains garnets, f. granite, and other igneous rocks ” 
The thickness of the strata vanes much in 
different places, but the exact extent has not 
yet been ascertained. The arrangement 
above given is subject to variations arising 
from local causes. In all probability the 
east and west faces of the Adelaide range 
were covered by the ocean, long after the 
force which raised the mountains had ceased 
to operate in that direction. Mr Burr is of 
opinion that the successive deposits accumu- 
lated at the foot of the range were, at 
no distant geological period, raised, from 
being the bed of the ocean, to the position 
of dry land, by an intense and deeply-seated 
upheaving force, which, by degrees, and im 
an uniform manner, raised the fossiliferous 
strata to their present level; and that this 
force was exerted im a direction from west to 
east, as explained in the followmg dia- 
gram .— 
WwW 
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In support of this opinion, of a positive, 
or at least comparative period of repose, 1t 1s 
noticed that the embouchures of the ravines, 
close under the range, have all the appear- 
ance of having once formed a sea _ beach. 
Mr. Burr adds, that “the fossiliferous strata 
are composed of a succession of horizontal 
layers of limestone, of greater or less purity, 
but generally contaming a large proportion 
of sand, especially the lower beds which 
have been exposed to view, some of which 
are wndurated sandstone, good for building, 
contaiming, when compared with the upper 
beds, but few fossil remams. These rocks 
are nearly white, or of a cream colour. The 
fossiliferous strata, which are considered to 
belong to the tertiary period, are generally 
covered with a deposit of soil and lmestone, 
that does not contam any visible organic 
remains. This may have amsen from a 
gradual shallowing of the water by the 
rising of the land; for the tides and current 
in shallow water, would be more destructive 
to the remains of animals, than if they were 
deposited m mud in water of a greater 
depth. The surface soil, consequently, is 
such as might be supposed to arise by the 
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drying of an impalpable mud, formed of 
attrited shells and other matter, which had 
been subjected to the action of the tides 
in shoal water. The strata composing the 
tertiary formation conta beds of the sul- 
phate of hme (gypsum), the nitrate of potassa, 
and bitumen.” : 

The gypsum found is rather a sandstone, 
containing a sulphate of lime, formed by 
shells and other calcareous matter, which, 
from its affinity for the sulphuric acid con- 
tained in sea-water, and disengaged perhaps 
by extreme heat, or other agency, umted 
to the lime, and left the silica nearly pure. 
Mr Burr accounts for the nitrate of potassa, 
which 1s found in an efflorescent state on 
the surface of the rocks, by supposing that 
the potassa contamed im the rocks united 
with the mtrogen of the atmosphere in hot 
and dry weather; and the bitumen from the 
decomposition of water by animal and vege- 
table matter. 

The vast fossil bed which extends from 
about the meridian of 139°, with an imper- 
fectly-known width, towards the western 
boundary of the province, and from the 
sea-mouth of the Murray to 32°40’ S. lat , 
indicates that a large extent of South Aus- 
traha was, not long smce, submerged ‘The 
strata are horizontal, surface level or shghtly 
undulated, and the greatest elevation about 
400 feet above the level of the sea. The 
upper stratum consists of beds of common 
oysters and oyster-shells, unbroken, three 
to four feet n thickness. Below this stra- 
tum there are deeper beds, of mixed coral, 
echini, pectoris, spiralis, and other small 
marine shells, generally much broken, and 
deposited m sand, limestone, and selemte, 
alternating with beds of sand without shells. 
At the base of these, or beneath them, are 
vestiges of fish, teeth, and nautih, four or 
five mches in diameter. Beds of excellent 
compact limestone occur sometimes in the 
fossil formation. 

Durmg the process of smking wells at 
Adelaide, beds of oyster-shells, very perfect, 
were found forty feet below the surface ; that 
18, seventy to ninety feet above the present 
ocean level. 

Mr. Menge is of opmion that the terrace 
which occupies an undulated plain between 
the Barossa and Rawdon ranges, in some 
places about ten miles im breadth, has been 
caused by a pseudo-volcamic agency ; that 1s, 
by hot springs: but, he adds— 


«The hornstone within the Barossa range has 
nothing simular to 1t in Europe, where it is usually a 
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combination of quartz and felspar; whilst the South | 
Australian hornstone combines quartz, magnesia, and 
lime, which produce a variety of siliceous minerals 
of which I have never seen anything alike. The 
rock itself turns not merely round its own character 
in different shapes and colours, but it includes, at 
the same place, jasper, cornelian, chalcedony, opal, 
woodstone, and siliceous tuffa, altogether more or 
less varied by accidental ingredients of iron, mag- 
nesia, and lime Common Jasper and opal jasper 
form strata and veins in hornstone, and occupy 
sometimes the whole place of the rock. Chalcedony 
and opal occur in veins, which are very numerous, 
and both are botryoidal where pores and caves occur 
in the veins, without the least disposition to crystal- 
lization Crystallized substances, besides sulphuret 
of iron, seem to be combinations of magnesia and 
hme, as bidderspar, rheticite, grammatite, &c 

Silver-white foliated talc spreads through the whole 
rock, but seldom through chalcedony, and very fre- | 
quently through opal and siliceous tuffa The last! 
1s sometimes perfectly hke that from the Geysers, | 
m Iceland here are two different series of silt- | 
ceous tuffa- the first 1s quartz, and begins with 
porous hornstone or chalcedony, and ends in a spongy 
mass, like pumice; the other 1s m connexion with 
opal, takes the shape of siliceous ghur or hydrophan, 
and ends in a kind of freestone Opal occurs in 
great abundance, partly as milk opal, partly as wax 
opal, fire opal, common opal, semi opal, and precious 
opal The fibres of asbestos, which run frequently 
through the opal, give it a chatoyant lustre, and the 
enelosed talc looks exactly lke silver in the mass 

Veins of opal run in almost every direction through 
the hornstone, as well as through siliceous tuffa, 
without regular stratification, and if they be once 
opened, we shall have precious stones 1n great abund- 
ance Red and blue striped opal-agate appears 
sometimes on the surface with dendritic manganese, 
which seems to form a vein in the interior, but 
it is red and yellow opal jasper which occupies often 
the places of hornstone, or forms regular strata in it. 

“The veins of chalcedony run partly through 
a compact hornstone, partly through porous horn- 
stone, and partly through woodstone or fibrous 
hornstone, and sometimes through wood asbestos 
or rock wood It forms a kind of oynx with 
woodstone and with opal im zones, and is gene- 
rally blue, bluish-white, or yellow, and forms a 
transition, through a red colour, into cornehan. The 
milk-white chalcedony, with enclosed fibres of asbes- 
tos, forms the cat’s-eye, which is of frequent occur- 
rence in Amuanth-place, as well as in Flaxman- 
valley.” 

This peculiar formation is frequently in- 
terrupted by strata and beds of magnetic 
iron ore and white marble, or magnesian 
hmestone; and it seems to be cut off by a 
formation of porphyry m the Hernamon 
range. 

Primitive limestone (white marble) 1s 
found m great abundance m the moun- 
tains east of Gulf St. Vincent. Mr. Menge 
met with fifteen hills of 1t withm the Barossa 
range, along the formations of hornstone, 
magnetic iron ore, and talc, or of magnesan 
rocks. Some has been found as fine-gramed 
as that of the celebrated Carara in Italy. 
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On Cornflower hill, the table marble is easily 
separated into flags of any size. In Flax- 
man valley, the primitive hmestone abounds 
with magnetic iron ore The western slope 
of the Barossa range, along the Angas Park, 
from Light Pass to Salem valley, 1s en- 
tirely white marble. Even the springs which 
irrigate German Pass are impregnated with 
carbonate of hme. Within the Belvedere 
range there are several strata of transition 
limestone. The lmestone on the plains is 
full of shells in a petrified state, and was 
formed from the ocean; that on the tops 
of hills seems to have had its ongin from 
the primitive hmestone usually deposited on 
elevations, along with a breccia of quartz 
pebbles connected by bog iron ore, as the 
superstratum on the primitive slates. 

The tertiary hmestone seems to be spread 
over a large part of the southern and eastern 
coasts of Austraha, not merely through its 
plas, and around its shores, but also on 
its elevations. These different formations of 
lime indicate abundance of minerals. 

Mr Menge, who has geologically exa- 
mined the Urahan mountains, and seen 
there lumps of malachite, or carbonate of 
copper, weighing more than a ton each 
(found between primitive lmestone and 
clay slate), and lumps of gold 20 to 25 lbs 
weight each (found between primitive hme- 
stone and mica slate), 1s of opmion that the 
corresponding strata in Austraha will yield 
equally valuable products 

The lower slopes of all the mountain 
ranges are chiefly composed of slate, m the 
Mount Lofty range, generally transztion, very 
much resembling the greywacke of North 
Wales. Proceeding to the east or southward, 
it becomes harder, and of a red colour; and 
still farther to the south, 1t appears as _flnty, 
mica, or hornblende slate. The surface of earth 
on the slate 1s always grassy. The summit 
of Mount Lofty 1s capped with highly fer- 
ruginous sandstone; and the Mount Barker 
range exhibits a conglomerate of ironstone 
and angular pieces of quartz. The ferru- 
ginous sandstone and ironstone conglome- 
rate 1s marked by stringy bark forest or 
brush. 

Throughout the Adelaide range, says 
Mr. Dutton, granite shews itself in different 
places, principally in the beds of nvers, or 
at the bottom of deep gulhes; sometimes 
also forming some of the high peaks, as in 
the Barossa range. Other heights are capped 
with the old red standstone; and a recent 
oolitic hmestone covers the clay slate of 
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many of the lower hills. The rock forma- 
tions of this main range are, generally speak- 
ing, the same throughout. The stratified 
primitive rocks on each side of both the 
gulfs St. Vincent and Spencer begin from 
Cape Jervis, and extend to the northward 
for about 200 miles: they are generally, 
according to Mr. Menge, accompamed by 
a formation of gneiss on one side, and an- 
other of clay slate on the other side. The 
gneiss is frequently interlmed with exten- 
sive banks or strata of granite, which often 
run out into pure quartz, and the clay slate 
occurs in all its modifications in colour and 
mixture. 

On the Mount Remarkable range, the pre- 
vailing rock 1s a very hard white sandstone ; 
and on the west coast, a coarse red sand- 
stone prevails. Governor Grey, who exa- 
mined this district, was of opmion that the 
range of mountaims as far as Mount Arden 
abounds mm minerals. 

The prevailing rock m the neighbourhood 
of Frankhn harbour 1s gneiss, and the ad- 
joining hills are probably full of minerals 

On the western side of the head of Spencer’s 
culf, the hills are of red sandstone, in strata 
nearly horizontal. In other countries this 
formation 18s associated with coal, which will 
most likely be found in this neighbourhood. 

At Lipson cove, on the west coast of 
Spencer’s gulf, the rocks observed by Colonel 
Robe, when governor of the colony, in 
December, 1846, consisted of gneiss and 
hornblende schist, nearly vertical, and having 
a due course north and south. At Port 
Lincoln, the Gambier islands, Althorpe 
island, and apparently the south-west extre- 
mity of-Yorke’s penimsula, the governor 
found stratified hmestone of recent forma- 
tion, honzontal, and similar to that of Ade- 
laide, resting immediately on granite, without 
the imterposition of the transition or other 
secondary rocks. 

The country to the south and east of 
Lakes Victoria and Albert, as far as Cape 
Bernouilh, consists of domes of sand, which 
are supposed to rest on a granitic reef or 
barner, as granitic rocks are visible above 
the sea at Capes Morad and Bernouilh, 
and at other poimts on the coast. It 18, 
therefore, presumed to be continuous, al- 
though the connexion is not at present 
visible. 

Further south, the sand hills cease; no 
granite, igneous, or hard rock appears; the 
coast-line is wider and less elevated, and 
there are numerous low swampy plains, sub- 
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ject to periodical mundations, and strewed 
with cakes of calcareous tufa, some as large, 
and closely resembling a ship biscuit. 

The hills around the plams are of lhme- 
stone, as are also the rocks of the surround- 
mg country. In the vicimty of Mounts 
Gambier and Schanck, for about twenty 
miles, the geological features change, from 
tertiary limestone and calcareous sandstone, 
to coral hmestone, with numerous beds of 
chert, a siliceous rock contaming the remains 
of marme animals and coral. Throughout 
this coral hmestone and level tract there are 
deep holes, or wells, contaiming fresh water, 
one of which, of an oval form, measured 
eighty yards in diameter, the depth to the 
surface of the water, twenty-eight feet and- 
a-half, and the depth of the water, 1034 
feet, the colour of an intense indigo-blue. 
These wells are all in the immediate vicinity 
or within twelve miles of the volcanic moun- 
tams; and in the same ‘neighbourhood are 
caverns contaming the bones and teeth of 
animals of a larger size than any at present 
hvmg in Austraha. Some are supposed to 
belong to gigantic kangaroos, others to the 
canime race. 

The descriptions of Mounts Gambier and 
Schanck have been given in the topography 
At the base of Mount Schanck, to the south- 
west, there 1s a large accumulation of cel- 
lular basalt, which 1s bare, and presents a 
steep wall towards the plam. At Mount 
Gambier there 1s black and red lava, gene- 
rally cellular; coral limestone 1s exhibited 
in the chiffs of the lake in the middle crater, 
and upon this there is a stratum of basalt ; 
whilst on the upper parts of the mountain, 
or on the mms of the craters, there 1s vol- 
canic tuff, contaming fragments of lava. 

Mineratoey —The preceding details of 
the geological strata will serve to mtroduce 
a sketch of mmeralogical combimation dis- 
covered in South Austraha. Mr. Menge, 
who was the first person to direct attention 
to the mineral riches of the province, says 
that a rock mm Australia 1s not confined to a 
compound of earthy substances, as 18 gene- 
rally the case in Europe, but that it is often 
identified with metals, minerals, precious or 
ornamental stone, or with some earthy sub- 
stance fit for hthurgical use. He thus clas- 
sifies them m South Australia according to 
their order as receptacles of mineral wealth : 

1. Granite—composed of quartz, felspar, 
and mica. Rocks dependimg upon granite— 
porphyry, sienite, serpentme, and green- 
stone. Minerals depending upon quartz— 
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amethyst, chalcedony, chrysopras, and opal ; 
ditto on felspar—Penkhmn, scapolithe, gawle- 
rite, and topaz. Ditto on mzca—talc, chlorite, 
plumbago, and ironrose. Minerals inhalii- 
ung the rock of granite—tourmahne (black 
and green), garnet, beryl or emerald, corun- 
dum, zircon. Minerals in combination with 
gramte rock—usually (1) cobalt, with its 
associated metals, viz, bismuth, arsenic, sil- 
ver, and antimony; (2) uranium, (3) tin, 
with its associated shelium or wolfram, 
molybdena, and mnc, (4) lead—with its 
associated silver and arsenic; (5) copper— 
associated with lead and copper. 

Gneiss ranks second 1n order, and as it 
differs only from granite by 1ts stratification 
(and m South Austraha by the proportion 
of its constituent parts), sumilar metals and 
minerals are to be found as m granite, but 
the laminated structure leaves more room 
for them in gneiss. Where quartz predomi- 
nates in gneiss, the rock attains considerable 
altitude. Where felspar is most abundant, 
a disintegration or decomposition takes 
place, and the metals, including the protox- 
ides and peroxides of iron, are protruded 
on the surface; where mica is 1n excess, 
magnesia 1s produced, and by chemical com- 
bmation mdurated talc, usually called soap- 
stone, appears The Austrahan soapstone 
differs from the kind usually found in 
Europe; 1¢ resists the disintegrating powers 
of the atmosphere, becomes hard in the fire, 
and takes a polish simular to cast silver, which 
it retains, not being subject to tarnish. 

Mica Slate ranks third in South Austraha, 
and is very extensively distributed ; 1t con- 
sists of quartz and mica, and wherever the 
quartz 1s not compact, but granular, the 
rock 1s easily dissolved, and becomes sand 
The ores m this rock are chiefly iron- 
mica, specular iron, and brown 1ron ores. 

Promiwe Limestone, fourth m order, but 
first 12 1mportanee because of its metalhe 
niches, when combined with clay slate, con- 
tains copper, lead, and zinc; iron 1s found 
in nests, ves, stocks, and caves. When 
blended with quartz, it forms an exeellent 
millstone. 

Hornstone (a compact quartz), fifth, often 
accompanies primitive lmestone, or clay 
slate, when 1t 1s found to contain consider- 
able quantities of copper ores. In this 
formation are found many ornamental stones 
or quartzose substances, such as chalcedony, 
cornehan, jasper, opal, and hydrophane ; 
also the amphibolic substances—asbestos and 
grammatite. 
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Clay Slate, the sixth and most extensive 
formation in South Australia, abounds in 
metals, particularly in iron, lead, stlver, cop- 
per, manganese, gold, and zinc. The ores 
are mostly indicated by its stratified quartz. 
The colour of this formation 19 usually grey, 
but varymg to white and to blue slate. 
Where the quartz predominates, it changes 
into sihceous slate or touchstone ; where the 
clay 1s in excess, alum slate appears 

To the above general view of the rocks 
containing the metallic nches of South Aus- 
tralia, 1t may be useful to add a definition of 
some technical terms which 1t would have 
been scarcely possible to have avoided em- 
ploying. 

When speaking of minerals, miners distin- 
guish the ores or lodes according to their 
situation in the metalliferous ranges; thus 
(1) strata, or stratified ores runnmg parallel 
with the rock; (2) ves crossing rocks at 
different angles, (3) stocks filling vertical 
caves m the rocks; (4) rezns and nests scat- 
tered in masses, (5) labyrinths mw zigzag or 
curved lines; (6) chains m links and scat- 
tered, and (7) vaults, heaped up in honzontal 
caves within the rocks. Copper ores 1n this 
last-named position are usually found lying 
loose, or nm distinct heaps, whilst the rock 1s 
dissolved around. 

The mineral and geological specimens 
which have been discovered up to the year 
1846, are thus classified, I give the lst, as 
prepared by Mr. Burr, in evidence of the 
internal resources of the province :— 

Iron —Sulphurets. 


Rapid Bay ,—general in the Iron pyrites, crystallised m 
ranges, in limestone,quartz, cubes and uncrystallsed 
hornstone, slates, and asso- 
ciated with other metalh- 
ferous minerals 

Montacute Copper Mine, and 
the metalliferous districts 
in its neighbourhood, Ra- 
pid Bay, Encounter Bay, 
&e 


Oxides. 


Iron pyrites, c sed in 
pentagonal dodecahedrons 


Mount Gawler Range, Ba- 
rossa Range, Mount Lofty 
Range, very general 

Near the Montacute Copper 
Mine 

Rapid Bay, Mount Barker, 
near the Montacute, and 
various other places 

Very general. 


Vv meral, from Cape Jer- 
pt es Black Rock Hall 
Inght Rrver 


Specular iron ore, massive, 
and lamellar, and granu- 
lated 

Brown hematite, radiated 
and fibrous 

Brown hematite, compact 


Bog iron ore, and other earthy 
oxides of 1ron 

Magnetic iron ore, stal- 
lised and massave, varieties. 

Sienite 


Carbonate. 
Rapid Bay, Barossa Range, Carbonate of iron 
Mount Pofty , and 
various other places 
Phosphate. 
Near Mount Rofus,and near Phosvhate of iron, earthy 
Strathalbyn 
4s 
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MANGANESE— Oxrdes. 


Rapid Bay, a ss the 
orseshoe, Onkaparinga 
ae? Bay, Inght River, &c, 


c 
Rapid Bay, Barossa Range, 
Mount Bryant, &c , &c 


Black oxde of manganese, 
fibrous, diver 

Black .omde of manganese, 
Taassive 

Sihceous oxide of manganese 


EartHy MINERALS—Si2leceous. 


Near Encounter Bay 


In veins, generally amo 
the aictalliferows ei 

Near the Montacute Copper 
Mme, Flaxman’s Valley 

Very general among the 
me erous strata, the 
cleanest specimens are 
from the nerxghbourhood of 
Mount Barker, the Barossa 
and Belvidere Ranges 

Belvidere Range 

Near the Montacute Copper 
Mine 

On the Reach, at Rivoli Bay, 
at Mount Gambier 

Barossa Range, Flaxman’s 
Valley, twenty five mules 
north-east of Adelaide. 

Flaxman’s Valley 

Flaxman’s Valley 


Belvidere Ran 

Barossa an 
Ranges 

Flaxman’s Valley 

Flaxman’s Valley, and near 
Mount Barker. 

Barossa Range 

Near the Kapunda Copper 


e 
Flaxman’s Valley. 
Belvidere Range. 


Barossa Range 
Belvidere ange, in the 
neighbourh. of Mount 


Barker 

About twenty miles north- 
east of Mount Barker. 

Belvidere Range. 

Mount Gambier 

Mount Gambier 

Belvidere Range, near Mount 
Barker, Flaxman’s Valley, 
Encounter Bay, Strath- 
albyn, &c, &c 

Flaxman’s Valley, Barossa 


Range 

Lynedoch Valley, Flaxman’s 
Valley 

Flaxman’s Valley 


Belvidere 


Flaxman’s Valley Actynolite, whate 
Near Strathalbyn Actynolite, brown 
Belvidere Range Amuanthus, or asbestos, flex1- 
ble and common, occasion- 
ally traversing and woven 
through other minerals, as 
pele ornstone spars, &c , 
c 
Near Mount Barker Asbestos, with chalcedony, 
and siliceous tuffa 
Flaxman’s Valley, and east Rock wood. 
of Mount Barker 
Aluminous. 
Barossa Range. Fibrolite 
Belvidere Range. Sappare, or kvante, flowery, 


Quartz im  dodecahedrons, 
with isosceles tr 
faces 

Quartz in hexagonal prisms 
with summits 

Quartz 1n minute hexagonal 
prisms with summits 

Quartz vein 


Quartz vein, smoky 

Quartz crystallised, rose- 
coloured 

Fhot in nodules, black (not 
the chalk flint) 

Hornstone 


Woodstone 

Opal, brown, blue, milk 
white, wood, green, mag- 
nesian, brimstone coloured, 
and other varioties, some 
with asbestos 

Jasper opal 

Jasper, varieties 


Chalcedony, blue 
Chalcedony, botryoidal. 


Chalcedony, red, with opal 
Chalcedony, with jasper 


Agate, red and blue striped, 
and moss 
Prehmate, or zeohte, mammul- 


Garnet, black (grenat noir) 


Cimnamon stone 
Augite 
Coccolite 
Hornblende 


Grammatite, or tremolite, 1n 
limestone and in dolomite 

Actynolite,green and brown 
lamellar : 

Actynolite, green and brown, 
capillary 


fohated, white and green 


River Gawler 
Flaxman’s Valley 
South Adelaide 
Near Mount Barker 


North Adelaide, 125 feet be- 
low the surface 

Gawler Plains 

Sources of the Angas 

Crystal Brook 

North Adelaide, eighty feet 
below the surface 

Belvidere Range 

Near Mount Lofty 


Mount Lofty Range. 


Clay, yellow, red, and white 

Clay, white, indurated 

Clay, vanegated, unctuous 

Clay, variegated, red, white, 
and blue 

Pipe clay, 1ed, white, and 
pink 

Pipe clay, white 

1 1pe-clay, white and pink 

Clay, yellow and green 

Clay, blue, with ron pyrites 


Alum slate and alum stone 
Clay, green, indurated 
Alum alate 


ALKALINE, EARTHY MINERALS—Schoril, or Tourma- 
hne, §c 


Valley of the Nixon, near 
Encounter Bay 
Barossa Range 


Encounter Bay 


Seven mules north-west of 
Mount Barker 
Barossa Range 


Near Rapid Bay, twenty five 
mules north east of Ade- 
laide, and various places 


Schorl, acicular 


Schorl, m nine-sided prisms 
with summits 

Schorl, in prisms, with yellow 
mica 

Schorl, black and green, in 


nite 
Schorl, black and gieen, in 
granite 
Schorl, varieties. 


Valley of the Nixon Rubellite 
Barossa Range Beryl 
Barossa Range Epidote 
Tale. 
Belvidere Range Earthy talc 


River Hutt, and twenty five 
mules north east of Ade- 


Silver white fohated tale 


lade 

Lynedoch Valley Indurated white, red, and 
yellow tale 

Twenty five miles north-east Indurated red tale 

of Adelaide 
Barossa Range oe fohated, indurated 

c 
Mount Lofty Range Glanular tale, nacrite 
Belvidere Range Nacrite 
Mica. 


River Gawler, twenty-five 
mules north east of Ade- 
laide, Valley of the Nixon, 
Barossa Range 

Barossa Range, Valley of 

e the ae 
arossa Range 

Yankalilla 


Mica, white, flowery 


Mica, black 


Iron mica 
White foliated mica, in large 
leaves 


Felspar. 


Barossa Range 


East of Mount Barker. 
East of Mount Barker 


Felspar, foliated, glassy, and 
flesh coloured 

Felspar, flesh coloured 

Felspar, granular 


ACIDIFEROUS, EARTHY MINERALS. 


Chffs of the River Murray, 
and at Bnghton, near Ade- 


lade 
Chiffs of the River Murray 


Occasionally in small quan- 
taties, with ores of copper 
at the Kapunda Mine 

Rapid Bay, Barossa Range, 

elvidere Range 

Barossa e, Belvidere 
Range, Rapid Bay, near 
Mount Barker 

North east of Adelaide, Ra- 
pid Bay 

Rapid Bay, Barossa Range 

Rapid Bay, near Mount Bar 
ker, and ten mules north- 
east of Adelaide 


Sulphate of lime (gypsum) 
foliated 


Sulphate of lime, mm the form 
of shells 

Fluate of lime, m cubes, with 
the edges and angles re- 


placed 
Dolomite 


Bitter spar 


Pearl spar. 


Carara marble 
Marble, white, fine 
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Cape Jervis, Yankalilla, gra- 


| 


' Ten miles north-east of Ade- 
| lade 
Mount Barker, Rapid Bay. 
Mount Barker, Rapid Bay 


Flinders’ Range, Barossa 
e, Mount Lofty 
eneral in 


creeks from the ranges 
where there 1s hmestone 

Depot Creek, near Mount 
Arden 


| Range, very 


Rapid Bay, C Brook 

On plains at e Hawdon 
and Rivoli Ba 

On plains near e Haw- 
don 


On walls of wells near 
Mount Gambier 
| Near Rapid Bay, &c , &c 
Barossa Range, Mount Bar- 
ker 
Raver Gawler 
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Marble, white and pink, fine 
Marble, white and grey 


Marble, grey 
Calcareous tuffa, cellular 


Calcareous tuffa, coralloidal 


Calcareous tuffa, compact, 
Calcareous tuffa, in cakes 


Calcareous tuffa, in sphencal 
balls 
Calcareous tuffa 


Caleareous stalactites 
Sihceous tuffa 


Wavellite, stellated 


ACIDIFEROUS, ALKALINE MINERALS 


Crystal Brook. 


In lakes near Lake Victona 
Cliffs of the River Murray 


Glauber salts, or sulphate of 
soda, efflorescent 

Chloride of soda 

Nitrate of potassa, efflores- 
cent 


ACIDIFEROUS, ALKALINE, EARTHY MINERALS. 


Mont Lofty Range, Barossa 
Range 

Gorge of the River Torrens, 
ranges near Mount Bar- 
ker, &e 


Carbonate of magnesia. 


Alum, mammullated 
efflorescent 


and 


COMBUSTIBLE OR INFLAMMABLE MINERALS 


Near the Montacute copper 
mune 


Belvidere Range, and about 
twenty-three mules north- 
east of Adelaide 

Cliffs of the River Murray 


Sulphur, native, enclosed in 
vem quartz with iron 


pyrites 
Graphite, or plumbago 


Bitumen 


GEOLOGICAL SPECIMENS—Granite, Granitic Rocks, 
and Igneous Rocks. 


Vulley of the Nixon, near 
Encounter Bay, Cap Mo- 
rard de Galles Granite 
rock near the head of the 
Coorong Cape Jaffa Reef, 
Yankalilla, near Mount 
Barker, in the Murray 
Scrub, at various places, 
protruding through the 
tertiary strata 


mite rock, near the head of 
the Coorong, near Mount 
Barker, Cap Morard de 
Galles, Rapid Ba 

Cap Morard de Galles, in no- 
dules, embedded 1n coarse 
red granite 

Raver Torrens, about twenty- 
five mules north-east of 
Adelaide 

River Tozrens, about twenty- 
five mules north-east of 
Adelaide, Barossa Range 

River Torrens, about twenty- 
five mules north-east of 
Adelaide 

About three miles north of 
Cape Jervis 

Onkaparinga River, north- 
west of Mount Barker, 
Barossa Range 

North of Mount Barker 


Flaxman’s Valley, near En- 
counter Bay, east of Mount 
Barker. 


Granite, coarse red 


Granite, fine red 


Granite, fine grey 
Granite, graphic (binary) 
Granite, coarse white, with 


schorl 


Gramte, fine white, with 
schorl 


Gramte, white (binary) 


Granite, binary, with black 
and green schorl 


Granite, fine and coarse, 
binary, white. 
Sienite 
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Near Mount Arden Porphyry, red 
Barossa Range Porphyry, green 
Gnews, Mica Slate, Hornblende Slate, §c , §c. 


Lynedoch Valley, east of Gneuss. 
Monnt Barker about mx 
mules, Valley of the Nixon, 
near Encounter Bay, near 
Strathalbyn, River Tor- 
rens, about twelve mules 
north-east of Adelaide, 
Barossa Range, MRuver 
Gawler, near Moorooro, 
North and South Rhuines, 
and other localities, prin- 
cipally in those portions of 
the range which dram 
eastward towards the Mur- 
ray River 

To the east and south-east 
of Mount Barker 

Near Mount Arden 

River Bremer, near Mount 
Barker, Barossa Range, 
Yankalilla, Sources of the 
Angas, generally distri- 
buted, especially m those 
parts of the range which 
drain to the eastward to- 
wards the Murray River 

Valley of the Nixon, twelve 
mules north-east of Ade- 
laide, vicinity of Mount 
Barker 

Barossa Range, Rapid Bay, 
about six miles south-east 
of Mount Barker 


Argillaceous, Stratsfied Rocks. 


Near Encounter Bay, near Grauwacke slate 
Mount Lofty, near Mount 
Arden, ten miles east of 
Mount Brown, Fhnders 
Range, Mount Lofty 
Range, Brownhull Creek 

Willunga, near the Monta- 
cute Copper Mine, Rapid 
Bay, west of Mount Bar- 
ker five miles, Cape Jervis, 
Kapunda Copper Mune, 
Horse-shoe, Onkaparinga, 
and country between that 
and Willunga, generally 
on the western slopes of 
the range 

Flinders’ Range, 
Lofty Range, &c 


Sandstones and Sthceous Rocks 


At the base of Flinders’ 
Range, to the westward, 
near Crystal Rock 

Between Rocky River and 
Crystal Brook 

About twelve mules north- 
east of Adelaide 

About four miles south-east 
of Mount Lofty 

Barossa Range, 
North Rhine 

Occur very generally in the 
ranges, they are frequently 

anular and ferruginous 

here are quartzose sand- 
stones, which are hard and 
good for buildings, some 
of the sandstones pass, by 
almost imperceptible gra- 
dations, into slate 


Calcareous Rocks. 
Barossa Range, Rapid Bay White marble, similar to 


Carara 
Near Mount Barker White marble and veined 


white and grey 


Gneiss, passing into sand- 
stone - 

Mica slate, red and sandy 

Mica slate 


Chlonte slate 


Hornblende slate 


Clay slates, various, some 
good roofing slates 


Mount Fhnty slate 


Quartz rock 


Sandstone, fine white, gra- 
nular 

Sandstone, white, compact. 

Sandstone, red, micaceous 

near the Sandstone, slaty grey 


Sandstones, various 
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About twelve mules north- 
east of Adelaide. 

River Hutt, Barossa Range, 
near Mount Barker, Raprd 
Ba 

Rapid Bay 


Hand Bay, near Mount Bar- 
er 
Near Mount Arden. 


Near Mount Gambier 

Near Mount Gambier and 
Mount Schanck 

Plains near Cape Jaffa. 


punk 
Whuate crystalline lmestone, 
coarse-grained 


White and grey slaty ume- 
stone. 

Grey lumestone, compact 

Variegated compact Jume- 
stone 


Compact lamestone 
Coral limestone. 


Compact hmestone, with fos- 
sil remains of univalve 
shells 

Arenaceous limestone, with 
fossil remams of shells, 
partly bivalve 

Fossil limestone 


Salt Creek 


Over the whole of the coun- 
try dceseribed as tertiary 
and recent 

Dunes of sand on the Coo- Calcareous sandstane, 
rong flags. 

The chef ores of some of the princspal 
mines in South Australia, are stated to be 
as follows — 

Kapunda Copper Mine.—The best varieties of sul- 
phurets, as vitieous copper or copper glance, purple 
copper ore, grey copper ore, the black sulphuret of 
copper, and the blue and green carbonate of copper, 
which are generally mixed with earthy matter 
These have formed the prmcipal ores which have 
been exported, but there has also been a consider- 
able quantity of the muriate of copper, and native 
copper, crystallised in octahedrons. 

Burra-Burra Copper Mine—The protoxide of 
copper, or ruby copper ore, and carbonate of copper 
The protoxide of copper 1s generally in veins, of 
greater or lese thickness, traversing the oxide of iron, 
some of the mixed specimens from the Burra-Burra 
mine are exceedingly beautiful A mch ferruginous, 
red oxide of copper has also been procured im con- 
siderable quantities. The sulphurets of copper are 
scarce 

Montacute Copper Mine —Copper pynites, generally 
variegated. Carbonate of copper 1s also met with, 
and some of the finest specimens of this ore have 
been from the Montacute mine 

Rapid Bay —Ores of copper similar to those of 
the Montacute mine 

Mount Barker Copper Mine.—Ores a red oxide, 
containing a smali portion of iron and silica, and 
ee and green carbonate of copper, generally 
e ; 

Conueh Mine about twenty miles north-east of 
Mount Barker—A good kind of the sulphuret of 
copper, variegated. 

Wakefield Copper Mine.—The carbonate of copper, 
with 1ron ore, and sulphate of barytes. 

Glen Osmond Lead Mines —The sulphurets, or 
galena, crystallised in cubes, and granular, and the 
corneous lead ore, a murio-carbonate of lead 

Hapul Bay —Galena im cubes, and blue lead ore 
pulverulent. 


Yorke Pemmnsula, between Gulfs St. Vin- 
cent and Spencer, 1s said to contam abun- 
dance of minerals; and in the district or 
Franklin harbour, 150 miles north of Port 
Lincoln, vartetaes of the blue and green car- 
bonate of copper have been recently dis- 
covered. 


an 
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The length and breadth of some of the 
lodes of copper m South Australia, surpass 
anything of the kind, even in South America ; 
at the celebrated Burra-Burra mines, in 
particular (see map), the metal “crops out” 
of the surface m such quantities, that hun- 
dreds of tons may be removed without smk- 
ing a shaft; 1t resembles guarrymg in metal, 
rather than mamg. In one place, where a 
shaft has been sunk, 1t seems lke work- 
ing in a bed of solid copper. 

Lead, m the same manner, especially at 
the Wheai-Watkins mine, has been found 

cropping”? through the surface; the ore 
of this mime sent to England, yielded seventy- 
five per cent. of lead, and about 30s. of 
silver to the ton of ore, which may be raised 
at the mine at less than 20s per ton. 

Several other minerals have been found, 
as well as copper and lead Native gold, 
contaming a smail portion of silver, exists 
about half a mile north of the Montacute 
copper mine, ten miles north-east of Ade- 
laide It 1s also said to be obtamable in 
several other places. I have seen some fine 
grams of gold mwterspersed with black sand, 
said to have been found in the bed of the 
Torrens river. Further details will be given, 
when examining the staple products of the 
province 

Tue Sox, of course, vanes throughout a 
wide extent of country, that on which the 
city of Adelaide is bwilt is remarkable for 
contaming m abundance the elements ne- 
cessary for vegetable production. In North 
Adelaide every kind of English and tropical 
fruit may be found growing in perfection ; 
the banana and the gooseberry side by side 
The produce of the fruit-trees 1s no less 
abundant m quantity than nich in flavonr- 
yet the appearance of the soil would scarcely 
mdicate such a favourable return to the 
industry of man. 

A portion of the surface soul, and of the 
subsoil, taken from the garden (which had not 
been manured) of Mr. George Stephenson, 
in North Adelaide, was brought to England 
by Mr. Dutton, and submitted to analysis by 
Dr. Ure (23rd of February, 1846), when the 
followmg results were produced :— Surface 
sovl—Sulphate of lime, or gypsum, 75 ; phos- 
phate of lime, 2; moisture, 2; combustible 
vegetable matter, 2, oxide and phosphate of 
iron, 6; fixed alkaline salts, containing some 
of the valuable potash salt (these are mu- 
nates of soda and potash), 4.5; silca and 
a httle alumma, 85; a trace of magnesia; 
=100. Subsovl—Sulphate of hme, 53.33 ; 
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phosphate of lime, 2; oxide and phosphate 
of iron, 5.50; moisture expelled at red heat, 
15; fixed alkaline salts, 3.50; silica, with a 
little alumina, 20.67; a trace of magnesia; 
= 100. This distingmshed chemist says, 
“T have devoted much time and pains to 
the analysis of the soils; they are the most 
singular I have ever examimed, or even heard 
of: they must be very fertile, as they con- 
tain all the elements necessary for the nou- 
rishment of plants.” 

Dr. Ure examined samples of wheat and 
barley from Adelaide, and determined their 
value by the speafic gravity of the corn, 
which he compared with Enghsh prize 
wheat, thus :—wheat from South Australia, 
specific gravity, 1.400; Enghsh prize wheat, 
1.840; barley of Adelaide, 1.285. The nu- 
tritive quahty of the sol of South Austraha, 
as evinced in the growth of grain, 1s greater 
than that of England. 

The extent of limestone formation in the 
colony would imdicate am abundance of ara- 
ble land; while the slate formation furmshes 
a great variety of pastoral districts, It 1s 
probable that, in future years, the amount 
of cultivable soil will be largely increased 
in Australia, by reason of diminished terres- 
tmnal heat, owing to the more rapid dis- 
integration of calcareous rocks, cooling in 
the surface of the earth, a clearing of the 
indigenous forests, less immediate absorp- 
tion of the periodical rams, and a greater 
retention of surface-water, mdispensable in 
an Austrahan climate for pastoral and agn- 
cultural pursuits. 

CiimaTEe.—South Austraha, from its lati- 
tudinal position, absence of snow-clad moun- 
tains, and, as regards Adelaide, from its 
wiand situation, has a higher temperature 
than Melbourne, and may be said to range 
more nearly with Sydney, New South Wales, 
with Perth in Western Austraha, and with 
Palestine in Ama Minor. It 1s very salu- 


brious; and, as the soil becomes more cul- 
tivated, will probably possess a more equable 
thermometnical range. The southerly winds, 
which prevail for the greater part of the 
year, arrive cool and refreshing from the 
Pacific, and have an exhilaratmg influence. 
During winter (June, July, and August) hoar- 
frosts occur at Adelaide. The atmosphere 
of South Austraha is an excellent reme- 
dial agent for alleviating the diseases of 
Europe or of Asia. 

The general temperature of Adelaide is 
somewhat higher than that of Perth, the 
capital of Swan River, as shown by the 
following abstract of observations of the 
thermometer of Fahrenheit, m the year 
1844 :— 





January . 
February. 
March. . . 
April . 

May .. 
June . 
July . 
August . 
September . 
October . 
November 
December 


The mean quantity of rain falling, 
throughout the year, m the following places, 
is—in Adelaide, 20 inches; Hobart Town, 
19; London, 21; Manchester, 36; Liver- 
pool, 34; Launceston, 40; Kendal, 53; 
Dumfnes, 36; Glasgow, 21; Arracan, in 
July and August, 103, Tropics generally, 
115, Bombay, 106; West of England, 57. 
Annual vanation in London, 75 per cent. ; 
Adelaide, 38. 

The annexed meteorological register is for 
Adelaide :— 













Mean Rain 
Month. Temperat |— 
Temperature | gt .Noon | Days | Inches Hot 
November, 1839. . 58° 60° 53° 68° 14 3 330 0 10 23 
December .. . 82 5 345 1 14 21 
January, 1840 87 3 335 2 5 26 
February . .. 82 5 2 010 3 3 20 
March. . . 71 7 445 2 13 27 
Apa dS Ge 75 10 1,119 0 17 25 
May. . « =» 69 8 1 597 0 25 13 
June .. 5 » 60 i1 3 247 9 24 11 
July eu 62 8 1 900 0 25 10 
August. . . .- 62 16 3 040 0 24 11 
September . . . 69 16 4 540 0 22 11 
October . . . . 79 6 1.900 1 21 16 
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The following is an abstract of the raim- 
gauge kept mm Adelaide for the seven years 
ending December 31, 1846: 


Months Average Max.- Mini- | Enghsh 
Days mum mum /j Average 
WINTER — 
May . 11 3 58 0 25 185 
June .. 11 3 70 1 72 183 
July .. 14 3 66 0 86 2 52 
August. . 16 477 1 66 145 
September 11 4 64 0 44 219 
October 10 2 74 0 94 207 
SUMMER — 
November 8 3 31 0 02 2 40 
December 5 3 82 0 35 243 
January 4 0 45 021 148 
February 4 201 0 35 075 
March . 5 100 0 44 1 44 
April . 10 3 58 0 38 179 


The followmg abstract of a table, carefully 
compiled from the meteorological journal m 
the land-office, for the years 1844, 1845, and 
1846, by permission of the government au- 
thorities, and extended back to 1839 by pni- 
vate observations, will exhibit the manner m 
which the warm and cold winds are distri- 
buted on this coast durmg the summer and 
winter months :— 











Months Hot Warm Cool 
SUMMER — 
November. . . . —_ 9 21 
December .. . 1 8 22 
January le ah te 2 4 26 
February . . . 3 3 23 
March. . .. . 1 6 24 
April Be ee hos 2 11 14 
WINTER — 
May .... .- 2 20 9 
June .... - — 20 10 
July . ... — 22 9 
August. . .. .- _— 23 8 
September ar —_ 20 10 
October . .. . 1 13 17 
The salubrity of the province 1s shewn in 
the returns of births and deaths. 
Return of Births which have taken place 
Year Registered | Unregistered Total 
1840 416 30 446 
1841 544 30 574 
1842 641 60 701 
1843 650 60 710 
1844 671 60 731 
1845 708 100 808 
1846 937 200 1,137 
1847 994 200 1,194 
1848 — — — 
1849 — — — 
1850 — — — 


Note —The unregistered retura 1s below the official estimate 


Retuin of Births and Deaths to Inhabitants 





Year Inhabitants to Inhabitants to 
One Death One Birth 

1840 398 327 
1841 66 5 26 5 
1842 765 23 0 
1843 1113 24 5 
1844 139 8 260 
1846 100 3 276 
1846 80 0 246 
1847 63 9 259 
1848 — — 
1849 — —_ 
1850 — _— 


Compartson of Births and Deaths to Inhabitants wn 
other Countries 


Inhabitants to 


Inhabitants to 
Countries One Death One Barth 
England 464 35 2 
Russia . . 33 0 25 5 
France ‘ 33 0 270 
Netherlands 275 210 
Italy Sag 24 4 30 6 


We have no return of the maladies treated 
in the Government Hospital at Adelaide, or 
of their proportionate mortality , the follow- 
ing shews the number of patients treated in 
the Government Hospital durmg the years 
1844, 1845, 1846, and 1847 — 


Admuttedon} Admitted Dis 
Year | payment of | without charged Died 
Fees 
1844 4 34 30 8 
1845 15 90 53 12 
1846 13 64 61 16 
1847 30 109 120 15 


The subjomed table 1s an abstract of the 
register of imterments at Adelaide, from 
1844 to 1847 — 

















1845 1846 1847 
r=} =| =I 
Month |Adult | & | Adult Adult | § /Adult | 
MIFIS|M|F M/F e MIFIS 
January} 2/2, 8{ 0] 2 1/1)13 | 4] 5} 36 
Feb 4/2) 613/38 7|2| 40 |41 | 7 | 45 
March {|1/]1] 7/210 3/2 |28| 516 | 27 
April 1}/2/ 91314 6|6|19}8]| 6] 21 
May 1)/2/11]3]1 9 | 2 | 26 fll | 3 | 23 
June 21/3] 619} 1 9!3|14;4 6] 15 
July 1/2) 3/613 1/4/10/9/6] 9 
August (41/3] 6] 2] 3 9}1] 7/7] 1 | 22 
Sept O12;] si2ia4a 3| 2118 115 | 2) 29 
October | 4 | 3 6,4] 4 8{|3]|156|6|7 | 20 
Nov 4/1{ 817]1 414 | 26 j11 | 2 | 25 
Dec .| 3/2] 11 }11] 6 7141386/9|9| 25 


Lt nt Keenan toomsmmeelt banned 





Note —The population in these years was—1844, 18,999 
1845, 22,390, 1846, 28,000, 1847, 31000 The two last years 
are ah approximation 
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CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION, CLASSIFIED AND BY DISTRICTS STON UCATION SNE WSEAPER 
PRESS—CRIME—LA WS—GOVERNMENT—NEW CONSTITUTION— 
LIST OF LIEUTENANT-GOVERNORS. 


Tue colonizing character of the British race 
was never more stmkingly mamfest than in 
the province we are now examining. Fifteen 
years ago there was not an Enghshman in 
South Austraha ; now (July, 1850) there are 
about 50,000 happy, prosperous, and loyal 
subjects of Queen Victoria in the settled 
portions of the colony ; of whom about 5,000 
are Germans, and the remainder immigrants 
from England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and their descendants. 

On the 9th of November, 1836, the first 
vessel arrived, with emigrants from England, 
at Glenelg, between five and six miles dis- 
tant from the site of the present city of 








Adelade. The subsequent augmentation of 

the population of the colony 1s thus shown — 
Year Males | Females Total poe ee 
1837 — —_ 200 — 
1838 — — 5,000 1,600 
1839 — — 9,000 1,600 
1840 — — 10,000 1,600 
1841 — — 14,600 1,600 
1843 = es 16,516 1,600 
1844 9,526 7,670 | 17,366 1,600 
1845 12,388 9,371 | 21,759 1,600 
1846 14,711 | 11,182 | 23,893 1,600 
1847 17,531 | 13,622 | 31,153 3,680 
1848 21,527 | 17,189 | 38,666 3,730 
1849 — — — _ 





According to the government census of 
1844, the ages and sex of the population in 
the colony was— 


Age Males Females Total 
Under 2 years . . . 890 834 1,724 
2to 7 ;, . 1,459 1,434 2,893 
7Ttol4 ,, 1,322 124 1,446 
14to21 ,, 922 866 1,788 
21 to 45 ,, 4,432 2,996 7,428 
45 to 60 ,, 457 281 738 
60 and upwards 44 18 62 


Of married—males, 3,026 ; females, 3,032. 

The classification by occupations showed— 
professional persons, landed proprietors, mer- 
chants, and bankers, 990; shopkeepers or 
retailers, 319; mechanics and artificers, 986 ; 
shepherds, &e., 763; stockmen in care of 
cattle, 298; gardeners and farm servants, 
1,838; domestic servants, 742; others, not 


included in the foregoing, 11,260. Classed 
by rehgion— Church of England, 9,418; 
Church of Scotland, 1,691; Wesleyans, ] ,666 ; 
other Protestant dissenters, 3,309; Roman 
catholics, 1,055; Jews, 25; Mahomedans 
and Pagans, 32. The number of houses 
was—of stone or bnck, 1,346; wood, 1,142; 
other materials, 903 = 3,391. 

Population of Adelaide and the newghbourhood tn 1844 





and 1846. 
Males |Females Total 
Port Adelaide 717 —s«623-—S—«*, 3400 
North Adelaide 840 800 1,640 
South Adelaide 2,299 2,138 4,437 
South-west of Adelaide 880 813 1,693 
South-east of Adelaide 535 478 1,013 
Eastand North east of Adelaide| 362 314 676 
Total in 1844 5,633 6,166 10,799 
» Im 1846 6,826 6,214 13,040 
Abstract of the Census in April, 1846 
Districts Area in Males Females Total 
sq mules | 

Milner Spe Survey) 600* 706 493 1,194 
N ofGawler Town 2,300* 348 110 458 
WakefieldandHutt| 8,500* 631 131 762 
Moorundie . 100* 58 8 66 
Wellington. . 200* 93 12 105 
Mount Crawford 400* 320 210 530 
Little Para River 210 462 369 831 
Port Adelaide . 48 816 713 1,529 
North Adelaide 27 929 914 =1,843 
South Adelaide 4 2,902 2,668 5,570 
S W. of Adelaide 45 965 892 1,857 
SE of Adelaide 31 688 584 1,272 
2 andN ra o Adel 45 526 443 969 

turtand Onkapa- 
sian Riveen” 68 212 176 388 
O’HalloranHill,&e 50 392 320 712 
S of Onkaparinga 67 334 248 582 
cute te . 210* 780 672 1,452 

eadows Specia 
eae }  4e2* 301 «2438544 

Finnissand Angas 
Bpeccl Saree } 2a7* 808-167 475 
Encounter Bay, &c 240 158 107 265 
Port Lincoln’ . —* 85 47 132 
Kangaroo Island 1,500" — — 70 
N of Rivoh Bay 2,700* 230 21 251 
8S. of Rivoli Bay 8,400' 248 15 263 
Yankalhila, &c. 110 91 47 138 
Cape Jervis. 200 92 40 132 
Total 26,464 12,670 9,650 (22,390 


Note —Marked thus (*) are uncertain, boundaries not 
strictly defined. 
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NUMBER OF EACH AGE.—Males.— Under two years 
of age, 1,019; two and under seven, 2,143, seven and 
under fourteen, 1,606; fourteen and under twenty- 
one, 1,088, twenty-one and under forty-five, 6,111, 
forty-five and under sixty, 629, sixty and upwards, 
74. Females.—Under two years of age, 953, two 
and under seven, 2,101; seven and under fourteen, 
1,460 ; fourteen and under twenty-one, 981; twenty- 
one and under forty-five, 3,696; forty-five and under 
sixty, 410, sixty and upwards, 49. 

MARRIED OR SINGLE.— Dales —Marned, 3,847; 
single, 8,823. Females.—Married, 3,811, single, 5,839. 

ELIGION —Church of England, 11,945, church 
of Scotland, 1,958; Lutheran church, 1,524; Wes- 
leyan methodists, 2,246; other protestant dissenters, 
2,888; Roman catholics, 1,649, Jews, 58; Mahome- 
dans or Pagans, 52. 

OccuPaTION —Land proprietors, merchants, bank- 
ers, and stockholders, 1,152; clerks and overseers to 
the above, 162, professional persons, 109, clerks and 
assistants to the above, 35; manufacturers, brewers, 
millers, 82, clerks and assistants to the above, 46, 


Description of Increase 


Immigrants whose passage was defrayed fromthe landfund . ... . 
Excess of 1mmigrants arriving at their own cost, over emigrants from ad 2.118 


Province x. ve 
Excess of births over 


Total m+ oo. a Fe see 2S cam oe Gee FE. vee Se 


deaths registered ae ae ae 


The followmg is a comparative return of 
the number of births, marnages, and deaths 





Births. 

Sex 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 
Males 354 | 380 | 483 | 5644 | — 
Females 317 | 328 | 454 | 450 | — 

Totals . . 671 | 708 | 937 | 994 11,239 

Marrvages. 

Solemnized 1844 | 1845 | 1846.) 1847 | 1848 
Church of England - «| 57 | 77 {189 1218 | — 
Church of Scotland 21 | 29 | 21 20 | — 
Roman Catholic Chapel 10 | 10 | 17 | 45-) — 
German Lutheran Church 6 2,17 | 22] — 
Congregational Chapel 11 9; 13 | 23 | — 
Methodist Chapel . 2}; 11 | 10 7]— 
Pnmuitive Methodist Chapel | — | — 2 2;— 
By Dep. Registrar, Adelaide} 1) — | — | — | — 
és » Port Lincoln] — 8f—f]—j— 
» Missionaries — | — | we 9 se 
Of the Jewish Religion —}]—|{— 1] — 
Totals 108 | 141 | 219 | 347 | 320 

Deaths 






7 Years and under 2 s 





From 7tol4 years .. — 
” 14 to 21 ” ° . — 
” 21 to 0 yp ee oe 
» 30 to 40 ”? « ara 
n 40to 50 ,, ‘ —_ 
” 80 to 60 |, ; ie 
nv 60 to 70 9 s =, 
ryy 70 to 83 » e ev « aa 

Total ... - 


shopkeepers and other retail dealers, 338; clerks 
and assistants to the above, 160, brickmakers, 77; 
bricklayers, 83 ; smiths, 152; carpenters and Joiners, 
362, masons, 92, shoemakers, 225; cabinetmakers, 
24, plasterers, 38, harness-makers, 19, tailors, 62; 
tanners, 19, miners, 269, sawyers and splitters, 240, 
shepherds and others mn charge of sheep, 1,120; 
stockmen and others 1n charge of cattle, 215, carriers 
and their assistants, 134; gardeners, farm-servants, 
and persons employed in agriculture, 1,492, mari- 
ners and fishermen, 85, domestic servants, 818, 
labourers not included in the above definitions, 726; 
all other persons not included in the above, 13,993 

Houses —Stone or brick, 1,715; wood, 1,272; 
other materials or tents, 1,189 = 4,176. 

On the Ist of January, 1848, the popu- 
lation of the colony was about 38,666 souls ; 
on the Ist of January, 1849, it was 45,907 , 
1t 1s now estimated at not less than 50,000. 

The followmg 1s an analysis of the m- 


crease since the commencement of 1845 -— 


























1845 1846 1847 1848 
172| 1,469} 3,257 anes 
2,088 | 1,604 t , 
a eee 470| 577} 499| 9891 
~ 2 ew e © ee © | 2,760] 4,134] 5,260} 7,513 


The proportion of male to female deaths 
is thus shewn — 


Sex 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 

Males 75 | 143 | 208 | 301 | — 
Females 63 | 951162 | 194 | — 
Total . 138 | 238 | 360 | 495 | — 

The preceding returns merely show the 


number of births, marriages, and deaths ac- 
tually registered in the province ; there 1s, at 
present, no satisfactory means of estimating 
the number of those unregistered 

Retreion —It 1s gratifymg to observe 
that from the very foundation of South Aus- 
traha as a colony, a nght appreciation has 
been evinced of the value of the ordinances, 
of our holy religion , the first emigrants were 
accompanied by a munister of the gospel, and 
a church (in frame) for the celebration of reh- 
gious worship, was forwarded from England 
The late Rev. C.B Howard, colonial chaplain, 
arrived in the colony, with Governor Himd- 
marsh, in December, 1836. His muinistra- 
tions were gladly accepted, his person much 
respected, and to this worthy disciple of the 
cross we owe the foundation of the church 
of Chnst in South Austraha, which 1s now 
the seat of an episcopate of the church of 
England and of the church of Rome. The 
church of England bishopne was endowed 
in 1847 by one of the munificent grants 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS AND CHURCHES. 689 
prompted by the practical piety of Miss Bur- ject really interested in the abiding welfare 
dett Coutts, a lady whose name cannot be of his country. 

mentioned without adding the passing tribute § The relative numbers and position of the 
of respect due to her from every British sub- different denommations 1s thus shown :— 


Return of the Number and Description of Places of Worship mm South Austraha, which specifies the 
locality, amount of accommodation, and average congregation of each. 





Ade- | Port | Vulages | winunga|Encounter| Gawler | Koo- | Mo 
Denommation aude Adelaide | delac District Bay Town | mnga Barker i red 
elaide 
Church of England: 2 
Places of worship 2 1 2 — — 1 a 9 
Adapted to contain . | 1,050 200 310 — — 260 — 2,150 
Average congregation| 750 120 160 —_ — 80 — 1,310 
Church of Scotland : 
Places of worship 2 — — — — ooo — 9 
Adapted to contain .| 750 — ~~ — cee ik See "50 
Average congregation, 200 — — — = at ae 200 
Dissenting Chapels. 
Places of worship 9 | 16 3 1 4 1 39 
Adapted to contain . | 1,950 100 1,640 350 100 1,060 240 5,850 
Average congregation | 1,230 80 660 145 30 790 240 3,395 
Society of Friends 
Places of worship. 1 — — — — ey ae, 1 
Adapted to contain .| 100 — — — = ms = 100 
Average congregation 12 — — — —_ ca —_ 12 
Roman Catholics - 
Places of worship. 1 — — 1 — — — 2 
Adapted to contain .| 700 —_— — 150 — — a 850 
Average congregation | 530 — — 50 — _ = 580 








Smce the foregoing return was made, 
several other temples dedicated to the wor- 
ship of the one true and hving God have 
been erected, and others are m progress; 
the structures are neat, and the pews, &c. 
formed of cedar-wood. Due provision has 
therefore been made by every class of Chnis- 
tians, among whom entire harmony prevails, 
much to the benefit of practical Chnstianity, 
and its essential attributes of charity, peace, 
and good-will to all Public worship 1s 
celebrated twice on Sunday, the religious 
festivals of the year are kept as in England, 
and nearly every church and chapel has a 
Sunday-school attached 

The state of the religious denominations 
in 1848, irrespective of the church of Eng- 
land, 1s thus shewn :— 

The Presbyterians are divided into the 
Scotch Church and the Scotch Secession 
(voluntary) Church. 

The Independents have five chapels and 
ministers, and five Sunday schools, consist- 
ing of about 600 children. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have twelve 
chapels, also schools and branch societies in 
many places throughout the province. The 
out-stations are visited from time to time by 
ordained munisters, who are assisted m their 
arduous labours by thirty local preachers, and 
by the employment of this lay agency facih- 
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ties are afforded for supplymg the wants of 
a scattered community. 

The Premitwe Methodists have five chapcls, 
about 220 scholars in their Sunday schools, 
and several excellent local preachers, super- 
intended by an exemplary itinerant mimuster. 

The Baptists and “ Immersed Belevers,” 
two chapels; the Christian Brethren, two 
chapels , the Unzon denomination, five chapels; 
the New Church or Swedenborgrans, one 
chapel, and the Jews a Synagogue. 

The Roman Catholics have five chapels, 
and their church 1s confided to the super- 
intendence of a suffragan bishop under the 
metropohtan hierarchy of Sydney, NewSouth 
Wales. Considerable sums have been sub- 
scribed towards the erection of a cathedral 
at Adelaide; and at a public meeting called 
by their bishop the Roman catholics unam- 
mously resolved to forego any further par- 
ticipation in the support or assistance pro- 
vided by an act of the colonial legislature, 
deeming it mexpedient and imcompatible 
with Christian hberty to comply with the 
stipulations appended to the grant. The 
indefatigable bishop and munisters of the 
Roman catholic church are very zealous in 
their efforts for education, and im the main- 
tenance of their faith. 

The German immigrants who abandoned 
their native land chiefly on account of the 
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religious persecutions to which they were 
subjected, and who belong, for the greater 
part, to the evangelical Lutheran church, 
have places of worship and pastors for their 
settlements of Klemzig, Hahndorf, Langmeil, 
Lobenthal, and Bethany. Each place of 
worship has a school attached, and the mem- 
bers of the church are required to send their 
children regularly to the same, from the 
sixth to the fourteenth year of thew age. 
There are three or four German pastors 0 
the colony; mdeed each body of emgrants 
is accompanied by a minister from their 
“ fatherland.” 

In June, 1849, the services of the 
church of England were celebrated in twenty 
places ; of the church of Scotland m four; of 
the Roman catholic m three; of the society 
of Friends in one; and by the other 
denominations of Chnstians (of whom the 
Wesleyans are the most numerous), in forty- 
eight chapels; making, in the whole, seventy- 
six places of worship in this still infant 
colony. The government have granted 284 
acres of Jand for the sites of churches, 
chapels, cemeteries, glebes, and schools, on 
fourteen applications from the church of 
England, two from the church of Scotland, 
two from the Wesleyans, and four from the 
Roman cathohcs Since the foundation of 
the colony, the local government has contn- 
buted £2,157 towards the erection of church 
of England edifices, and private dividuals, 
£16,689 The amount of the several sums 
subscnbed by other denommations is not 
known. 

An ordinance (No. 10, of 1847), was 
passed by the local government, to promote 
the bmlding of churches and chapels for 
Christian worship, and to provide for the 
maintenance of ministers of the Christian 
rehgion. This ordimance came mto opera- 
tion lst April, 1848, and was to continue to 
Ist April, 1850. Up to June, 1849, the 
church of England had recerved, under the 
provisions of this ordimance, m aid of erec- 
tions, £1,325; in aid of clergy stipends, 
£464: church of Scotland, £300 and £68: 
Wesleyan church, £94 and £153: making 
in all, for ecclesiastical buildings and sti- 
pends, £2,406. The aid is issued to the 
extent of £50, in cases where the popu- 
Jation being equal to persons, a sum 
not less than £50 has been raised by private 
contnbutions for a church, chapel, or minis- 
ter’s dwellimg; and the issue may be in- 
creased to any sum not exceeding £150, 
provided an equal or greater amount of pri- 
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vate contribution shall have been paid up 
and deposited, or secured to the satisfaction 
of the governor and executive council. The 
aid to the stipend of the minister is fixed at 
rates having reference to the number of 
sittings (one-fourth part bemg free of any 
charge), rented and paid for m any church 
or chapel; the stipend, however, 1n no case 
exceeding £200 per annum. The South 
Australian Church Society, in connexion with 
the church of England, has an income of 
about £500 a-year arising from donations 
and subscriptions; and its objects are the 
assisting in erecting churches, and maintain- 
ing religious worship and Christian education 
in the metropolis and m the rural districts 
of the colony. The Australian Mining Com- 
pany of London have built a chapel and 
school-house at their mmes; and, generally 
speaking, there 1s a deep feelimg of piety 
manifest among all classes throughout the 
province. 

Epucation.—Where the responsibilities 
of the Christian rehgion are felt by the 
legislature, the duty of imparting sound 
mstruction will not be neglected; neither 1s 
it so im South Austraha. An ordimance of 
the local government (No. 2, of 1847), for 
the furtherance of education, grants to 
schoolmasters an allowance, im aid of their 
emoluments, of £20 per annum for the first 
twenty scholars, and £1 per annum for every 
additional scholar, beyond twenty, at school ; 
the total not to exceed £40 to each school 
m one year. When this ordmance came 
mto operation on the 3lst March, 1849, 
thirty-three schoolmasters, already in the 
field, became immediate clammants for a sum 
of about £1,000 per annum. Among other 
scholastic mstitutions now mn existence, there 
is now at Adelaide a well-conducted gram 
mar-school, with 300 pupils, chiefly of the 
labouring classes, for whom a commodious 
school-house has been erected by the hberal 
subscriptions of a few benevolent persons. 
On 24th May, 1849, the bishop of Adelaide 
laid the foundation stone of a church of 
England collegiate school at St. Peter’s, 
Adelaide, for which the local government 

ted 111 acres of land, and towards 
which Mr. Wilham Allen, of Buckland-park, 
Adelaide, a large proprietor m the Burra- 
Burra Mming Company, gave the munificent 
onation of £2,700. It is intended that 
this collegiate school shall eventually merge 
into a college, and accordingly, excellent 
statutes and regulations have been laid down 
for its government. The holy scriptures are 
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to he taught in the original tongue, and the 
principles of the Christian religion carefully 
inculcated. To this most necessary know- 
ledge 1s to be added instruction in any lan- 
guage, art, branch of science, or literature, 
which shall, from time to time, be deemed 
by the visitor and governors of the school 
Important to constitute a sound and hberal 
education. The property and management 
of the collegiate school 1s vested im a council 
of fifteen governors, of whom not less than 
three, nor more than five, shall be clergy- 
men of the church of England. Every lay 
governor, on accepting office, must sign a 
declaration that he 1s a member of the 
church of England, and that he considers 
the thirty-nine articles of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer to be agreeable to the revealed 
Word of God. The bishop of Adelaide, for 
the time bemg, shall be the visitor, and have 
power, at any time, to enter the school, 
examine and istruct the scholars, inspect 
the accounts and general management of the 
stitution, correct abuses, and prevent the 
adoption of any bye-laws that might con- 
travene the fundamental principles of the 
school, or frustrate the intentions of the 
original founders The decision of the visi- 
tor, on any disagreements among the gover- 
nors, shall be final. The head master must 
have graduated in arts or civil law im one of 
the universities of the United Kingdom, and 
his appointment rests with the governors. 

Education is extendimg very generally 
throughout the province. In 1849, there 
were eighty-one day-schools, attended by 
2,900 children, and forty-five Sunday-schools, 
attended by 2,500 children, m South Aus- 
traha. There 1s also at Adelaide a school 
for the instruction of the children of the 
aborigines, where, m 1849, there were forty 
male and eighteen female scholars, who cost 
the local government £10 9s. 74d each, per 
annum, for education, food, and clothing 
The followmg 1s a comparative return of 
Sunday and other schools in the province of 
South Australia, and of the average number 
of scholars attending them .— 


Schools and Scholars 


Scholars, European male 
females 


1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 | 1848 


870 |1,397 |1,402 11,987 | 2,933 
856 |1,272 {1,210 {1.910 | 2.469 
76| 100] | 40 





: Native male 85} 74 
i » female . 67} 58) 62) 656 18 
Total Scholars 1,878 |2,801 |2,750 |4,053 | 5,460 
Number of Schools 45; 81/ 68] 86) 127 








Mr. Mundy, late the secretary of South 
Austraha, who most ably fulfilled the duties 
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of Ins office, and carefully collected various 
statistical returns, says of this document— 
“The information contamed m this return 
has been obtamed from private sources, not 
from authentic official records, and its accu- 
racy cannot, therefore, be confidently relied 
upon.”” 

Tue Press of South Australia dates its 
origin previous even to the foundation of the 
colony. On the eve of the departure of the 
governor and emigrants from England, the 
first number of the South Australian Gazette 
was printed and published in London, on the 
18th June, 1836. The sccond number of 
the South Austrahan Gazette was issued at 
Adelaide on the 3rd of June, 1837. Other 
newspapers soon started into existence, and 
there were subsequently issued a Govern- 
ment Gazette, Southern Australian, Adelarde 
Observer, Adelaide Times, a miming journal, 
&c. A well conducted South Australian 
Magazine was issued monthly, and the two 
South Australian Almanacks, which have been 
pubhshed annually for several years, are a 
credit to the colony, for the valuable mass of 
facts which they contaim, and the moderate 
tone in which their able digests are written. 

The extension and progressive mcrease of 
literature, and of newspapers, 1s mm some 
degree exemplified by the followmg return 
showing the total number of letters and 
newspapers passing through the General 
Post Office, distinguishing ship from inland, 
dunng the years 1844, 1845, 1846, and 
1847 .— 








— 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 
Number of Post-offices 11 13 17 25 
Letters — 
Ship 26,941] 31,277) 39 233} 4°,312 
Inland 9,384} 11,052] 14,136] 31,638 
Newspapers — 
Ship 50,389] 59,411} 73 012| 86,233 
Inland 10,626] 12,981} 22,137] 37,679 
Total Letters 36,325] 42,329) 53,369] 79,940 
» Newspapers 61,015} 72,392) 95,149)123,912 
Income Sie £752] £9461£1,106] £1,504 
Expenditure £751; £706} £915) £1,209 


About one-third of the newspapers under 
the head of “ mland” were received by sea, 
and are consequently entered twice. 

It 1s stated by Sir H. E. F. Young, the 
present governor of South Australia, in an 
interesting despatch to Earl Grey on the state 
of the province, dated June 8th, 1849, that 
mails are despatched from the city to Hind- 
marsh village and to the port six times a-day, 
the postage being 2d., and the extreme dis- 
tance eight miles and-a-quarter , the postage 
to all other places withm the colony, thirty- 
one in number 1s 4d., and the extreme dis- 
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tance 233 miles. To the most settled districts 
the mail is despatched twice a-week; to 
Guichen Bay, Mount Gambier, Melbourne, 
and Sydney once a fortmght: and to Port 
Iancoln, by sea, as opportunities offer. The 
postage to Melbourne and Sydney is 8d.; 
the overland mail to Sydney 1s at present 
but httle used by the pubhc. The revenue 
of the Post-office of South Austraha for the 
year ended 3lst March, 1849, was £2,215, 
which nearly covered the expenditure. 


LAWS AND STATE OF CRIME IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


Caime.—It might be supposed from the 
erection of a gaol at Adelaide, at a cost of 
about £40,000, that there was a great 
amount of crime in the province, whereas 
the very opposite is the fact. 

The annexed return extends over several 
years, and considermg the newness of the 
colony, and its proximity to the large amount 
of prison population m Tasmama or Van 
Diemen’s island, the number of criminals 
cannot but be considered small. 


Comparatie Return of the Number of Offenders convicted un the Province of South Australa since 1840, 
the years ending September 30th —Since 1847, returns smperfect. 


In the Supreme Court. 
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1842 {1843 |1844 {1845 |1846 |1847 |1848 |1849 |1850 
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FELONIES :— 
Murder 
Stabbing, cutting 


or shooting with intent to kill 
és Pp or do some bodily harm . 
Manslaughter . . : 
Highway robbery ie 
Assault, with intent to ro 
Burglary . 
Stealing in a 


e e e e 


e 


arorel | | | 


dwelling-house . .... . 
Burglanously breaking and entering dwelling- 
house, and stealing therefrom . . . . . 
Breaking and entering dwelling-house, and 
stealing therefrom . . . . 
Stealing in dwelling-house, and 
persons therein in bodily fear 
Sheep-steahng .. . 
Horse-stealing 
oe sf ee ce 
Receiving stolen goods 
Larceny Be as ae Tay ae 8 
Larceny and former conviction 
Stealing from the person . 
Stealing in a warehouse . 
Forgery . - «2. © © © © © © « -« 
Uttering forged notes, orders, &c , with intent) 7 
e e « e e ° e e J 
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Total felonies 
MISDEMEANOURS — 
Assault, intent to commit rape . 
Fraud . i 
Assault . . .... 
Concealing birth of child . 
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Total misdemeanours . 


Total convictions 





Tue Laws are, as m the other Australian 
colonies, entirely Enghsh, and admmustered 
by a supreme court, which sits for civil and 
criminal business four times a year. Thcre 
18 a judge, an advocate-general, and crown 
solicitor, a commissioner of insolvency, a 
sheriff, and an official assignee. The mem- 
bers of the legal profession, who in 1849 
had taken out certificates as barmsters and 
sohcitors, were m number twenty-four. A 
resident magistrates’ court sits daily at 


cmc fc I ee | ern | re | ee 





Adelaide, and there are seventy of her 
Majesty’s justices of the peace m different 
parts of the province. 

The estabhshment of district or county 
courts, for the economical and summary 
reccvery of deb s under £50, according to 
the constitution of the “ county courts,” 
whih are now working so satisfactorily in 
England, would be a great advantage, if 
extcnded to our colonies, and would super- 
sede the necessity of “ courts of request.” 


NEW CONSTITUTION FOR SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


GoOvVERNMENT.—The affairs of the province 
are administered by a heutenant-governor, 
usually styled a governor, who is jomed in an 
executive council by the colonial secretary, 
the advocate-general, and the surveyor-gene- 
ral. The Legislative Council consists of the 
leutenant-governor, colonial secretary, attor- 
ney-general, register-general, and four private 
gentlemen of the colony, holdmg no office 
under the government, but nominated by 
the crown under the recommendation of the 
secretary of state for the colonies. It 1s 
proposed to change this form of legislative 
authority to that of a Legislative Assembly, 
with one-third the number of members to 
be nominated by the crown Of the pro- 
posed alteration I have given full details at 
pages 553 to 558. 

The bill for the better administration of 
the affairs of the Australian colonies has now 
(19th of June, 1850) passed its second read- 
ing in the House of Lords without any 
material alteration im the provisions of the 
bill, excepting the withdrawal of the power 
from the crown of disposing of the waste 
lands in the colonies (sce page 554), and the 
extension of the franchise by Earl Grey, 
conformable to the suggestions of leading 
practical men in both houses of the legisla- 
ture. The bill may now, therefore, be con- 
sidered as finally settled, and I deem myself 
at hberty to offer a remark which I did not 
feel justified in making m a work of this 
nature while the subject was pending, con- 
sidering it my duty to avoid becoming a parti- 
zan on sO important a question, or endeavour- 
ing to influence public opmion on what has 
not assumed im legislation or im action the 
character of a fact. With reference, then, 
to the measure for preserving, at least for 
the present, the existmg form of Legislative 
Assembly of New South Wales (see p. 556), 
and for granting to the other Australian 
colonies a similar legislative body, I think 
that such procedure, namely, one House of 
Assembly, partly elected by the people, and 
partly nommated by the crown, the propor- 
tion nominated bemg one-third of the 
elected, decidedly preferable to having two 
chambers elected by popular suffrage. 

In the committee of the House of Lord: 
on the Austrahan Colomes’ Government 
Bill (11th of June, 1850), Lord Monteagle 
moved that there shall be within each of the 
said colonies of New South Wales and Vic- 
toria a Legislative Council and a Repre- 
sentative Assembly; his lordship supported 
his motion by references to the mischievous 
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and dangerous effects resulting from a single 
chamber, and urged that “ the only way to 
avert the evil (of a smgle and democratic 
chamber) was by a double chamber, to the 
upper of which, by the election of persons of 
greater age, for a longer time, and with a 
higher quahfication, they would impart a 
stable and conservative character.’’ 

Lord Lyttleton, in supporting the proposi- 
tion of Lord Monteagle, contended that “it 
was the bounden duty of the mother country 
to lay down the form of constitution best 
suited to her colonies ,” according, however, 
to the report in the Times of the 12th of 
June, 1850, his lordship suggested that 
“the bill might be sent out to the colonies 
with words providing a double chamber, but 
leaving it to the colomes to fill up the 
scheme.” 

The bishop of Oxford suggested that there 
should be two chambers—one called the 
Upper, and the other the Jnztzateze, but both 
elected; the upper to consist of a small 
number of persons, to be elected by a high 
franchise, and to be older men than the 
members of the Initiative: further, that 
they should sit for nine, instead of three 
years , and that only one-third of the mem- 
bers of the upper chamber should retire 
at a time. Hus lordship thought that a 
chamber thus constituted would be m “favour 
of things as they were,” and thus act as 
a check on the Initiative chamber, who 
would “ seek to improve by continual mno- 
vations ,” and that the conflict and collision 
which was inevitable m every self-governing 
country, especially im those mhabited by 
our own blood and race, would be mitigated 
in its evil consequences.* 

These propositions are at variance with 
the principles of monarchical government : 
they are perfectly in unison with the repub- 
lican constitution of the United States, and 
might be supposed to emanate from the 
senate at Washington, rather than from the 
house of Lords im London. The congress of 
the United States of North Amenica is a 
practical proof that two elected chambers 
are no security agaimst the acknowledged 
evils of democracy, however different may 
be the qualifications of the electors or of the 
elected; and the sagacity of General Wash- 
mgton enabled him clearly to foresee, that a 
plutocracy, or dommation of wealth, would 
m time become an all-pervading influence 
m the repubhe which he was unavoidably 


* Debate in the House of Lords, 10th June, 1850. 
—Times. 
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compelled to adopt. A plutocracy is the 
great bane of colonial society; there bemg 
no object of attainment for human ambition, 
energy, or patriotism, the mere accumula- 
tion of riches becomes the sole spring for 
action, and men lose those ennoblng mflu- 
ences which help to form the character, and 
guide the conduct of those who hve under 
the eye of a sovereign, and desire the hon- 
orary or hereditary distinctions which the 
crown alone can bestow. 

{t 1s with deference, and, I may add, with 
diffidence, that I venture to offer an opimion 
adverse to the propositions put forth by se- 
veral distmguished members of both houses 
for two elective chambers m the Australian 
colonies, but my colonial experience teaches, 
that to leave the representative of the crown 
in the distant parts of this empire without 
any gradation of rank between himself and 
the representatives elected by the people — 
without any breakwater between the surge 
of popular opimon and the undoubted pre- 
rogatives of sovereign power—must imevita- 
bly lead, and that at no distant date, to the 
formation of a republic, and a separation 
from monarchical England. 

If, therefore, her Mayjesty’s mimsters did 
not deem that there were the matenals m 
Austraha for creatmg two chambers, im ac- 

“Since the foregoing was written, Sydney papers 
have been received from New South Wales, to the 
date of 21st February, 1850, contaumng a memonal 
which 18 said to embody the wishes of the greater part 
of the colonists, who pray that all classes of the com- 
munity may be fairly represented in the proposed 
new constitution, which, they hope, will resemble 
the British constitution as closely as the circum 
stances of the colony will allow, they pray to be 
“ protected against rash and hasty legislation by the 
interposition of a second chamber, and that this step 
in the progress of constitutional government be no 
longer deferred” ‘The constitution which the colo 
nists seek 1s, the vesting of their government in 
three estates—-(1) a governor appointed by the 
crown, (2) a Legislative Council, consisting of mem- 
bers nominated by the crown, together with ez officio 
members of the executive, in the proportion of one 


€2-0 to four non-official members, (3 ) a House 
of Assembly elected by the colomsts This 1s sub 
stantially the plan recommended in my Colonzal 


Poltey, published 1n 1837, for colonies when mpe for 
constitutional government, it 1s one for which New 
South Wales 1s now prepared, and which the colo- 
nists seek to obtain. 

In the Legislative Council of South Austraha, the 
Honourable John Morphett, an intelligent, respec- 
table, and influential member of the local legislature 
(see Despatch from Sr H E F. Young to Earl 
Grey, dated Adelaide, 16th November, 1848), pro- 
sain That, in the opmion of this council, the 
orm of the legislature should, as nearly as possible, 
resemble that of the mother-country, consisting of 
a governor and two chambers, one in the nature of 


OBJECTIONS TO TWO ELECTIVE CHAMBERS. 


cordance with the principles of the British 
constitution, they had no alternative but 
the maintenance of the legislative system 
introduced by Lord Stanley, m 1842; and 
Earl Grey truly urged that the Legislative 
Counal of New South Wales had “ acted 
with more judgment, discretion, and regard 
to the pubhe mterests, than was usual with 
colonial governments ,” that 1t stood “ very 
high among colomal administrations, and 
was, on the whole, well adapted to the con- 
dition of the people.”’ (June 10, 1850). 

Time and circumstances will eventually 
necessitate the formation of legislatures mm 
our southern colonies simular to those which 
have existed for so many years m British 
America and in the West India islands, for 
this change the bill now sanctioned by the 
house of Commons and the house of Lords 
provides, and when that necessity arises, 
her Majesty’s mimsters and the Impenal 
Parhament can more effectually deal with 
the question than probably could be satisfac- 
tonly done at the present moment.* 


Ineutenant-Governors of South Austraha according 
to the dates of their beng proclaimed in the colony 
Captain Hindmarsh, R N ‘ Dec 28th, 1836 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gawler. . Oct 12th, 1838 
Captain Grey .. . a May 10th, 1841. 
Major Robe .. ... - « Oct 25th, 1845 
Sr H.E F Young ... . . Aug 2nd, 1848 


an upper chamber, to consist of hereditary members, 
nominated by her Majesty the Queen, and which mem- 
bers of the upper chamber, in order to secure iden- 
tity of interest with the colony, should possess a 
certain landed qualification, free and unemcum- 
bered And, further, 1n order to secure a perma- 
nence of that identity of interest, 1t 1s desirable that 
each inheriting member should possess, and prove 
the possession of, an equal landed qualification to 
his predecessor —That, in the opinion of this council, 
the second chamber should consist of members 
elected by the people —That all bills passing the 
two chambers, and iecei1ving the assent of the gover- 
nor, should at once become law —That in the opimon 
of this council, an executive council should be given 
to the governor, consisting of two officials, having seats 
ian one or other of the chambers, and two members 
of each of the chambers, all to be nommated by 
the governor That such members of the executive 
should continue 1n office so long as the government 
could command majorities in both chambers upon 
questions introduced to the chambers by the gover- 
nor, and so long as they retained seats in the respec- 
tave chambers of which they were members hat 
such members of the executive should receive cer- 
tain fixed emoluments That in order to secure 
the irresponsibility of the governor, who would be 
a third branch of the legislature and the repiesen- 
tative of sovereignty, the members of the executive 
counci] should be responsible, and should go out of 
office as before provided, and upon a vote of want 
of confidence, passed after due notice being given 
of its, introduction, by the chamber of representa- 
tuves. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


FINANCIAL STATE, REVENUE, LAND SALES, CUSTOMS’ DUTIES, AND EXPENDITURE— 
BANKING INSTITUTIONS—COMMERCE, IMPORTS, EXPORTS, AND SHIPPING—STAPLE 
PRODUCTS—MINES AND MINERALS—AGRICULTURE—LIVE STOCK—PUBLIC COMPA- 
NIES AND SOCIETIES—RATES OF WAGES—PRICES OF PROVISIONS—FIELD FOR 


EMIGRATION. 


Tue first chapter of this book on the history 
of South Austraha, shews the 1mprovident 
expenditure and consequent financial embar- 
rassment, caused by the proceedings of Gov- 
ernor Gawler. 

To save the province from ruin, the aid of 
the Imperial Parhament, as before stated 
(see page 645), became absolutely necessary, 
and m the year 1841, £102,649 were ad- 
vanced to meet Governor Gawler’s drafts on 
the colonization commissioners, and £52,350 
to defray other expenses; n 1842, £27,290 
was voted to meet Governor Gawler’s drafts, 
and £32,646 to meet Governor Grey’s; in 
the course of the three following years, 
£10,446 were advanced to meet Governor 
Grey’s, making a total of £225,382, which, 
though at first voted as a loan, was subse- 
quently confirmed as a grant. There has 
been, I believe, much discussion as to the 
amount of aid afforded by Parhament, but 
the above statement 1s given on the authority 
of a document recently sent home by the 
governor of South Austraha. Notwith- 
standing, however, the large sums thus 
granted, the provincial government remains 








burdened with a bond debt of £85,000, of 
which the interest 1s bemg paid by the colo- 
nists from the land revenue. 

The colonists clam from the Impenal 
Treasury a sum of about £82,000 on the 
grounds of money to that amount having 
been abstracted from the land fund, and 
applied by the colonization commissioners 
during the difficulties of the colony to gov- 
ernmental purposes, notwithstanding the 
pledge given to all purchasers of land pre- 
vious to the year 1841, that the produce of 
the land sales should be devoted solely to 
the furtherance of emigration. This demand 
the British government consider unreason- 
able; the common sense of the matter ap- 
pears to me, that the sum in question having 
been borrowed from the emigration fund in 
aid of the local revenues, should be repaid 
from the same source for which it was bor- 
rowed—that 1s, whenever the fixed and incei- 
dental revenue exceeds the wants of the local 
government, a portion should be set aside 
for the repayment of the money borrowed. 
Annexed 1s a comparative return of the net 
ordinary revenue during the last s1x years -— 





Details of Fixed Revenue 1844. 1845 1846 1847 1848 1849 
Customs (including pilotage and ‘ 
tonnage dues) . . . = i £20,124 £25,590 £37,643 £48,742 £55,439 £73,900 
Postage . . . . . 752 946 1,108 1,504 1,954 2,000 
Fees—Public Offices . 1,689 2,207 2,561 3,533 \ 5.366 4.500 
Fines—Law Courts 274 347 175 237 , : 
Licences .. & = . 2,156 2,409 2,941 3,733 4,593 5,420 
Auction duty . .. . . 563 570 546 1,458 1,521 2,000 
Assessment on hve stock 1,486 2,191 1,341 4,860 3,175 4,000 
Permits at ves ck “Gee 44 52 47 — — — 
Storage of gunpowder . . 24 65 155 174 129 200 
Tolls e . e e ° e e e — von 280 254 rc racers 
City rates. ee os — — 70 1,181 1,318 700 
Total fixed revenue. . 27,116 34,381 46,871 65,679 13,495 92,700 
Incidental . ..... 761 1,800 1,146 1,348 9,352 1,480 
ati revenue as és 7 re 27,877 36,182 48,017 67,027 82,847 94,200 
Deduct the revenue from eac 
nrecediip year Gis G & } — 27,877 36,182 48,017 67,027 82,847 
Increase on each year... — 8,305 11,835 19,010 15,820 11,353 


Note —The circumstance of a large proportion of tne assessments on hive stock due for 1846 not having been collected 


until 1847, accounts for the apparen 
latter The revenue for 1849 1s an 
at Adelaide, in the session of 184 


ecrease in this branch of the revenue in the former year, and its increase in the 
ate for the year ending 3lst March, 1850, as laid before the Legislative Council 
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It will be observed that since 1844, there 
has been a steady annual augmentation of 
the revenue. The increase during the year 
1847 over that of 1846 is thus noted by 
Tneutenant-governor Robe :— 

Dutres of Customs on Imports —On spirits, an 1n- 
crease of 23 per cent. ; on tobacco, 24; on wines, 98; 
on other goods, 35 ; on other customs’ receipts, 67; on 
the general receipts of customs, 29. 

The other sources of revenue show a corresponding 
increase in 1847 —Postages, 36 per cent.; fees of 
offices, 38; of which the registry fees, 44; fines, 36; 
heences, 27; auction duty, 166; and on the gross 
revenue, 39. 

The auction duty increased very largely, 
which 1s attributed bythe heutenant-governor 
to the admission of goods to free warehousing, 
under the Ordinance No. 16, of 1846. 

The annexed statement gives im detail the 
income of 1847 and 1848 :— 


Details of Income 1847 1848 
CcsTomMs — 
Spirits imported . ‘18,378 £22,714 
Wines ... . 2,806 3,119 
Tobacco .. . 7,448 8,890 
Other goods 3 19,118 20,094 
Warehouse rents . 990 222 
Incidental receipts 57 
50,634 55,098 
Less drawback repayments 1,892 596 
Total. . . 48,742 64,501 
MISCELLANEOUS :— 
Postage of letters . . . . 1,504 1,954 
Fines and fees. . . bos 3,771 5,366 
Licences (Publicans) . . . 3,527 4,350 
‘i (other) . . .. . 206 243 
Assessment on stock .. . 4,860 3,175 
Auction duty . . . 2. « -« 1,458 1,521 
Storage of gunpowder. . . 174 129 
Tolls e e e s e . ° e e 254 ae 
City rates . . 2. 2 es 1,181 1,318 
Pilotage and harbour dues 938 
Total . 16,735 17,994 
INCIDENTAL .— 
Rents of government property 691 976 
Sales of 3 Pa 123 307 
Surcharges recovered . . . , 26 1 
Repayments ..... . 299 1,160 
Miscellaneous. . . .. . 207 6,969 
Total. . .. 1,346 9,413 
LAND Funp :— 
Proceeds of sales of waste lands 33,748 
Licences, occupation . . 1,570 
% timber . . .. 660 
Rents of aboriginal reserves 28 
Immigration department . 76 
Repayments ..... 30 
Total . 36,112 
General total of receipts 119,023 


Note.—No returns in Blue Book of land fund for 1847. 


DETAILS OF REVENUE OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA IN 1847-8. 


The customs duties form the largest item 
of revenue. Until the 6th of July, 1849, 
there was a differential tariff in South Aus- 
traha, but under the authority of the Im- 
perial Legislature the colonial Legislative 
~ouncil from the above date adopted an 
uniform tariff on the importation of the 
goods and produce of all countries alike. 
The duties levied on the principal articles 
are—manufactures of cotton, silk, wool, and 
lnen, five per cent. ad valorem; also on 
arms, apparel, baskets, boats, brass manufac- 
tures, brooms and brushes, clocks and watches, 
copper manufactures, cutlery, earthenware, 
furniture, gloves, grindery, hair manufac- 
tures, 1ron manufactures unenumerated, mm- 
plements and tools, lead manufactures, machi- 
nery, matting, musical instruments, netting, 
paper stained and hangmgs, perfumery, 
pewter ware, pictures, pipes not of common 
clay, plate and plated goods, saddlery and 
harness, stationery, tin ware, jive per cent 
ad valorem. On all other articles the duties 
are as follows :— 

Alkah, 6d. per cwt.; annatto, 3s.; arrowroot, 3s , 
bacon and hams, 2s 6d ; bags and sacks—corn, ds 
per 100, ore, gunny and returned, 6s. 6d , bales for 
wool, 2d. each , beef and pork, 1s 6d per cwt , beer, 

orter, ale, cider, and perry, 3d per gallon; liquid 
lacking, 4d per gallon, paste blacking, 1d per lb. ; 
printed books, 6s per cwt , barrows and trucks, 1s 
each, boots, 6s per dozen pairs; half boots, 3s , 
shoes, 2s ; children’s, 1s., bread and biscuit, 7d per 
cwt , glass and stone bottles, 1d per dozen, fire and 
bath bricks, 5s per 1,000, other bricks, 2s., bnm- 
stone, 6d per cwt , butter, 3s , chain cables, 1s 6d ; 
tallow candles, 3s , wax, composition, sperm, &c , 6s ; 
canvass, 2s. per bolt, carts and drays, 10s. each, 
wheeled waggons and timber carriages, 20s , car-~ 
nages, 5 per cent. ad valorem, empty casks, 2s per 
tun, cement, 4d per cwt , chalk, 1s 6d per ton, 
cheese, 3s per cwt.; chocolate and cocoa, 1d. per lb.; 
coals, 9d. per ton, coke, 2s , coffee, 4s. per cwt., 
confectionary, 2d. per lb ; copper, sheathing and 
nails, 5s per cwt ; cordage and rope, viz, Europe, 
2s. per cwt., Manilla, Is 6d , Coir and Jute, 9d , 
unenumerated, 1s. 6d ; small cord and twine, 5s per 
ewt. , cork, 2s , corks, 1d per gross; corn, meal, and 
flour, viz, wheat, 1s 6d per quarter, barley, 1s 3d , 
oats, 1s 3d.; maize and mullet, 1s.; peas, beans, and 
pulse, 1s. 6d., malt, 3s.; flour and meal, 1s. per 
100 Ibs. ; bran and pollard, 3d do; cutlery, 5 per cent. 
ad valorem; drapery, ditto, drugs—corrosive subli- 
mate, 2d. per lb.; spirits of tar, Id. per gallon; 
vitriol, 1d ; unenumerated drugs, 5 per cent. ad 
valorem; other unenumerated and manufactures, 
ditto; bed feathers, 1d. per lb.; dry and pickled fish, 
1s. per cwt ; flax, 1s ; dried frunts of all sorts, 2s.; m 
bottles, 6d. per dozen quarts; | ped eg in sugar, 
succades, and jams of all sorts, 1d. per lb , fresh, 6d. 

yr bushel; plate glass, in squares exceeding 600 
inches, 4d. per lb.; not exceeding 600 inches, 3d. ; 
crown and sheet, in squares exceeding 200 inches, 2s. 
per 100 feet: not exceeding 200 inches, 1s. 6d ; flint 
giass, cut, cast, mirgprs, and manufactures, 5 per cent. 
ad valorem; glue, @%s. 6d. per cwt., grease 18. ; sport- 


TARIFF ON IMPORTS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


ing runpowder, in canisters, 5s per cwt , blasting, 
2s od, groceries, 5 per cent ad valorem, haber- 
dashery and millinery, ditto, hosiery, ditto, curled 
hair for upholsterers’ use, 1d per lb , hats and caps, 


5 per cent ad valorem, hay, 2s per ton, dressed ! 


hemp, 1s 6d perewt , undressed tow and oahum, Is , 
dressed hides, 3s , raw, salt, and dried, 1s , honcy, 
4s , hops, 2d per lb, writmg‘ink, 3d per gallon, 
printing ink, 1d per lb , iron, viz, ba. and rod, 10s 
per ton, sheet and hoop, 14s , pig, 5s , sledges, an- 
chors, anvils, plates, cart-arm moulds, and articles of 
wrought non, heavy and in the rough, 1s per ewt , 
cart arms and_ boxes, 
wrought iron, finished, 1s 6d , camp ovens, pots, 
boilers, and castings, 10d , refincd isinglass, 6d per 
lb , common for manufacture, 2d , implements and 
tools, 5 per cent ad valorem, jewellery, ditto, old 
junk, 1s pe cwt , lard, 2s 6d , lead, viz, pig, sheet, 
and shot, 1s per cwt , leather, sole, 3s per cwt , 
hip and harness, 6s , calf, 1d perlb , patent bazils, 
5s per dozen, kangaroo, 1s , hogshin, 1s_ eich, 
basils, 6d per dozen, enamel, 3s 6d per hide, lime 
and lemon juice, and syrup of all sorts, 3d_ per 
gallon, lucifers, 4d per gross of boxes, maccaroni 
and vermicelli, 1d per lb , mits and matting, 5 per 
cent ad valorem, musical instruments, ditto, mus- 
tard, 1d per lb , needles, 3d_ pei 1,000, nuts, viz, 
almonds, walnuts, chesnuts, filberts, and small nuts, 
2s per cut , shelled almonds, 4s , cocoa, 6d per 100, 
oil, black, 1d per gallon, sperm, head mattcr, and 
other fish or animal oil, 3d , linseed, ripe, hemp, and 
cocoa nut, 2d , olive, castor, and other ve,etable 
oils, 6d , oilman’s stores, 5 per cent ad valorem, 
onions, 1s per cwt , paints, Is , punters’ colours, and 
whiting, 6d , brown paper, wrapping, and blotting, 
3s per cwt , printing and cartridge, 53 , writing, 1d 

per lb , other unenumerated manufactures, 5 pei 

cent ad valorem, parchment, 3s per roll, percussion 
caps, 2d per 1,000, pickles and fruit preserved in salt, 
4d per gallon, tobacco pipes, of common clay, 1d 

per gross, pitch, 1s per barrel, potatoes, 3s per ton, 
provisions and preserved meats, 3s per cwt , pins, 
1d per lb , rice, 9d per cwt , rosin, 6d per barrel, 
sago, Is per cwt , salt, 3s per ton, saltpetre, 1s 6d 

per ewt , skins for tanning, 4d per doz , soap, 1s 

per cwt , spices, viz, cassia, 3s per cwt , cinnamon, 
2d per lb , cloves, 1d , mace, 2d , nutmegs, 2d , 
ginger, 2s per cwt , pepper, 1s 6d other spices, 5 
per cent ad valorem, spirits or strong waters of all 
sorts, viz, for every gallon of such spirits or strong | 
waters of any strength not exceeding the strength of 
proof by Syke’s hydrometer, and so in proportion for 
any greater or less strength than the strength of 
proof, and for any greater or less quantity than a 
gallon, also, perfumed spnits not being sweeteued or 
mixed with any article so that the degree of stiength 
thereof cannot be exactly ascertained by such hydro 

meter, 10s per gallon, spirits, cordials, or strong 
waters, sweetened or mixed with any article so that 
the degree of strength thereof cannot be exactly 
ascertamed by Syke’s hydiometer, 10s , starch, 2s 

per cwt , steel, 2s , stones—millstones, 2s per toot 
diametei , giindstones, 1d , roofing slates, 3s 6d per 
1,000, slabs and flagstones, 1s per 100 feet super- 
ficial, tomb and wrought stones, 1d per foot ditto, 
marble, wrought, 6d ditto, bluestone, 5s per cwt , 
refined and candy sugar,4s per cwt , muscovado, 2s , 
molasses, 2s , tapioca, 2s , tallow, 28 , tar, 1s per 
bariel, tea, 2d per lb , tin plates, 2s per box, to- 
bacco, manufactured, 2s per lb , unmanufactured, 1s , 
cigars and cheroots, 5s , snuff, 2s , boiled down in 
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bond for sheepwash, 1d , toys, 5 per cent. ad valorem , 
turnery and woodenware, ditto, spuit of turpentine, 
2d per gallon, vinegar, 1d , whalebone, 14s per cwt , 
wine, 1s per gallon, wood, viz, posts and rails, hand 
spikes, and poles, 1s 6d per 100, palin,z, 6d , shin- 
gles and laths, 6d per 1,000, ti ais and spokes, 2d 
per 100, oars, 2s pe: 100 fiet, square timber, and 
balks, spars, deals, battens, quartering, planks, boards, 
and sawn, hewn, or split timber of all kinds, not 
otherwise pai ticularly enumerated or described, 2s 6d 
per 40 cubic feet, manufactures of wood, 5 per cent 
ad valorem, zinc, and manuf ictures of ditto, ditto 

Unenumerated articles, raw and manufactured, 5 
per cent ad valorem 

Animals, living, baggage of passengers, bottles 
imported full, bullion and coin, plants and trees, 
seeds and roots, garden, specimens illustrative of na 
tural history, and wool unmanufactured are impoited 
free 

Customs’ SroraGE—-Ample accommodation 18 
provided by the government at this port for the 
sto1ige of goods in bond, for which the following are 
the weekly rates of storage —For eve1y pipe or pun 
cheon, Is , hogshead or half-pipe, 6d , barrel or 
quarter-cask,3d_ tierce,4d , six-dozen bottle cases, 6d , 
three dozen ditto, 3d Any less or greate. quantity 
to be charged 1n proportion to the above scale 

The powder magazine is situated on La Tevie’s 
Peninsula, opposite Port Adelaide, where powder 15 
stored at the following rates —For each bairel con 
taining 50 lbs, for not moic than six wecks, Is , 
above s1x weeks, per week, 2d , containing less than 
50 lbs , for not more than six wecks, 6d , above six 
weeks, per week, 13d 


Rates of Pilotage —For every vessel taking 
a pilot, £2, and m addition for every foot 
of draft of water above nime feet, 10s , ves- 
sels employing the steam tug have one- 
fourth of their pilotage remitted. Harbour 
Services— Moo1ing, unmoonng, and removing 
vessels above 70 and under 100 tons, 10s , 
if 100 tons register, 15s , and for every 20 
tons above 100 tons, ls. In addition to the 
above, 1s per hour for each man in the 
harbour department employed in the above 
service. The charges for the use of the 
steam tug for towing 1n or out of harbour 
any vessel of 200 tons register or less, £5, 
and for every ton over 200 tons, 6s. 

Dues on entry and clearance, wharfage 
and pilotage, were abolished m 1845 The 
storage charges at Port Adelaide are for 
every pipe or puncheon, weekly, ls , hogs- 
head or half-pipe, 6d , barrel or quarter cask, 
3d ; tierce, 4d , six dozen bottle case, 6d , 
three dozen ditto, 6d. 

All her Mayesty’s vessels of war, hired 
transports, merchant ships freighted wholly 
or in part by government, vessels of the royal 
yacht squadron, and ships of war belonging to 
friendly nations, are exempt from all pilotage, 
dues, &c. 

“City rates,” or assessments on houses, 
were raised in 1847 from six to twelve-pence 

4U 
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in the pound; the whole of such rates are 
expended upon the streets of Adelaide. 
Licences to publicans yield no inconsiderable 
revenue, as will be seen by the subjomed .— 


Number of Publheans’ LIncences granted wn South 
Austraha from 1844 to 1847, wuncluszve. 


Publicans’ Ge- | Wine and Beer| Storekeepers’ 





Year neral Licences Licences Licences Total 
No [Amount| No jAmount ] No |Amount 

1844 63 £1,575 7 £84 5 £25 |£1,684 

1845 73 1,825 12 144 5 25 1,994 

1846 | 106 2,650 13 156 6 30 2,836 

1847 | 135 3,079 6 72 9 45 3,492 


Comparatite Number of Public Houses tn the Pro- 
vince of S. Austraha from 1844 to 1847 inclusive. 























Locahty 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 
Adelaide 34 41 54 61 
Port Adelaideand Albert Town 3 4 4 5 
Country, including P Lincoln} 33 40 60 66 

Total 70 85 118 132 


The annexed table shews the quantity of 
land sold, the price per acre, and the income . 


Total amount of 











Propor- 
Quantity of | Average Purchase-money |“ ton 
Year | land sold, | price per Pad | Padin oe 
1n e€ac. 
i acres acre | Page| 5 Aue ya 
land traha 
1835 58,995 £0 2 0 £35,397 | —  |£35,397 
a) 
1837 rie eee } 3120 | 3so4| 6,714 
1838 8,040 1 00} 37,960 | 10,080 | 48,040 
1839 | 170,841 1 00 | 48,336 | 122,505 | 170,841 
1840 15,665 | 1 00| 7,040 | 825 | 15,565 
1841 7,650} ee } 320 | 7,331 | 7,661 
1842 17,081} | 1 00 80 | 17,001 | 17,081 
1843 598 1 00 as 613 613 
1,496 
1844 { 12334 2 § y 100] 5566} 5,666 
5,675* 11 
1845 Base | 1°00 } — | 62,902 | 62,902 
11.193 
1846 4s'200% | 1 0 0 Sa1,720 76,874 | 98,594 
16911" | 1 
1847 | 1 igosa | 1 00 } 908 | 35,428 | 36,336 
1848 00 119) — — | 36,112 
1849 oe a eae fons 
1850 =i _ oz = a 


Note —325,464% acres were sold at fixed prices, and 2,367 
acres disposed of by public auction up to the year 1844, 
3,463 acres have been reserved forthe abomgines The acres 
marked thus (*) were sold by public auction, and those marked 
thus (f) at fixed prices 


It will be observed, that 1n 1843 the sales 
of land had dimimished to 598 acres; and 
even that smali quantity would not have 
been sold at 20s. an acre, but that some 
of it contained minerals, which in that year 
were discovered m South Austraha. The 
subsequent sales have been chiefly owing to 
this fortunate addition to the natural re- 
sources of the colony. It is understood 


LANDS SOLD, AND MONEY RECEIVED IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


that the colonists of South Austraha are 
generally favourable to the maimtenance ot 
the system of pubhe sales at a mmimum 
price of 20s. per acre. This, considermg 
the mimeral value of the lands, and that 
most of the purchases have been made on this 
principle, 1s not unreasonable. But 1t seems 
to be forgotten that the minimum price at 
pubhe auction of a commodity in demand 
is of comparatively little consequence, for, 


"n this case it may be said with Hudibras, 


“ The value of a thing 
Is Just as much as it will bring ” 

If limited quantities of surveyed lands were 
annually offered to public competition, at 
a price, say, of 5s. per acre, due notice 
being given of such sales in England and 
in Australia, and accurate surveys on an 
extended scale deposited in a crown-land 
colonial office in London, as well as in the 
colony ; whatever the land was actually or 
prospectively worth would be bid for it, 
irrespective of a minimum upset price. 

During the debate on the Australian colo- 
nies bill in the House of Lords, Lord Lyt- 
tleton proposed that the power of repealing 
all or any part of the 5&6 and 9& 10 of 
Vic., regulating the sale of waste lands m 
the Australan colonies, should be given to 
the governors in council of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Van Diemen’s Land, and South 
Australia; and that they might make fur- 
ther or other provisions for the management 
of the said waste lands, and the appro- 
priation of the sums derived from such 
sales. His lordship ably and mghtly con- 
tended that 1t was altogether mexpedient 
longer to maintain the existing price of £1 
per acre in these colonies, especially in New 
South Wales and Victoria; and he referred 
to the report from the Legislative Council 
of New South Wales on the subject (see 
p- 428). That the local legislatures would 
reduce the price of land he had no doubt, 
but he did not imagine they would be dis- 
posed to alter any of the other principles 
of the existing land sales ; they would main- 
tain the division of the land fund m two 
parts, applying the one to local improve- 
ments, the other to emigration. If the 
local governments did not thus act, the 
Imperial Legislature might refuse their 
assent to any deviation from that prin- 
ciple. As to those who had purchased land 
on the understanding that the minumum 
price of £1 per acre was not to be reduced, 
he had no doubt but the local legislatures 
would act rightly in regard to them; but 


GOVERNMENTAL EXPENDITURE IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


these vested individual interests were, in 
New South Wales and Victoria, exceedingly 
few in number, as the land sales at this 
price were very limited.* 

Earl Grey, however, in the same debate, 
(12th June, 1850), truly observed, that 
the “crown lands im the colonies were 
domains held by the sovereign as trustee, 
for the benefit of all the subjects of the 
realm,” and that “the mterests of the people 
of England were to be considered on this 
question.”” The subject 1s one of great 1m- 
portance to all classes, and other occasions 
will occur for its further examimation 

At the beginning of the year 1849, the 
land alienated by the crown m South Aus- 
traha amounted to 499,283 acres; there 
were then surveyed and unsold county lands, 
82,287 acres, and 16,902 acres surveyed 
and unsold mineral lands open for purchase, 
at the upset price of 20s per acre, without 
competition, as they had been previously 
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320,168 acres, and, under the existing regu- 
lations, cannot be sold for less than twenty 
shillings per acre. The unsurveyed land 1s 
computed at two million acres. How much 
of 1t 1s available for tillage or for pasturage 
it is intpossible to say; but even at five 
shilings per acre, there is a considerable 
revenue still to be obtained by the crown 
from this source. The average cost of the 
surveys in South Australia, durmg the year 
1848, was about fourteenpencce-halfpenny per 
acre, mncluding everything but office-rent 
Exrenpiturs.—In 1840, when the colony 
was just formed, the expenditure was 
£169,966; but this rmnous extravagance 
was checked, as we have scen, by dishonour- 
ing the drafts of the governor, and by the 
recal of Colonel Gawler. As soon as prac- 
ticable, his successor, Captain Grey, reduced 
the expenditure to reasonable limits; and, 
in 1844, 1t was within £30,000: the sub- 
sequent annual disbursements have, in each 





offered for sale, and remained unsold The year, been less than the revenue. The pro- 
lands surveyed, but not yet sold, comprise gressive increase 1s thus shown :— 
Expenditure 1844 1845 1816 1847 1848 1849 
Civil establishment : £17,293 £17,507 £18,303 £22,262 £25,449 £39,997 
Contingent expenditure . 2,017 3,133 4,001 6,722 10,407 2,640 
Judicial establishment 3,636 3,421 3,637 4,126 4,331 5,707 
Contingent expenditure 258 245 468 1,087 1,322 250 
Ecclesiastical establishment 214 350 350 300 350 350 
Contingent expenditure . — — T7i7 1,892 — — 
Public buildings and works 509 2,728 3,896 15,646 28,888 20,034 
Miscellaneous ee 5,523 4,711 5,772 6,891 9,382 11,333 
Total a ae 29,450 32,099 37,207 58,976 80,129 80,311 
sper ge ace tae Shia | a 29,450 | 32,099 | 37,207 | 58,976 - 
Increase on each year. —_— 2,649 5,108 21,769 21,153 — 


Note —The great increase of expenditure during the year 1847 was occasioned by the number of public works—brnidges, 


buildings, &e , completed, or which were 1n course of completion, during 
expenditure, t e following repayments have been made from the Colomal Revenue on account of debts incurred a 
local government pricr to the year 1844, viz, to her Mayesty’s Treasury the sum of £1,274 15s 4d, paid mm 1844 in liqui- 


In addition to the above annual 
the 


that year 


dation of claims incurred 1n the year 1841, to the Land Fund, £984 Ils 2d im the year 1844, £1,800 1m the year 1845, 


£9,000 in the year 1846, and £7,820 2s 9d 1m the year 1847 


An abstract of the expenditure estimate 
for the year ending 31st March, 1850, wall 
prove the resources which a body of English- 
men can develop within a very brief period, 
when located in a country favourable for 
their habitation, unfettered mm thei ener- 
gies and industry. All the followmg sala- 
ries are paid from the taxes, voted and 
collected annually by themselves :— 

Governor, £1,500; private secretary and 
establishment, £424; legislative and exe- 
cutive councils, £424; colomal secretary 
(£700) department, £1,844; treasurer (£500) 
department, £1,060; registry, £430, audit, 

* Temes, 12th June 1850 


1849 1s an estimate only 





£830, customs, £2,749; crown lands, £1,326, 
survey, £3,309; colomial engmeers, £1,845, 
royal sappers and miners, £823, post-office, 
£3,342, harbour, £4,327; colonial store- 
keeper, £200, supermtendent of cemetery, 
£50, out-stations, £1,445; police, £11,756, 
aborigines, £1,991, medical, £1,082; luna- 
tic asylum, £579; supreme court (judge, 
£1,000) £1,992; insolvent court, £300; 
resident magistrates’ court, £780; bench of 
magistrates, £150; shemnff’s department, 
£1,565; advocate-general, £700; coroner, 
£220, colomal chaplam, £350. These sums 
are irrespective of £2,890, supplementary 
votes, about £30,000 for pubhec works, and 
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nearly £12,000 for muscellaneous expen- 
diture. 

A moiety of the money ansing from the 
sales of crown lands 1s applhed to 1mmigra- 
tion; the other moiety, styled the crown 
reserved moiety, is applicable to the survey, 
crown lands, and aborigmes departments. 
Out of this moiety £15,000 was paid in 
1848 and 1819, on account of the year 
1848, towards the extinction of the colonial 
bonded debt, of which the mterest, at five 
per cent., 1s paid yearly, out of the general 
colonial revenue. 

The estimated expenditure of the land 
fund of South Austraha, from April to 
December, 1849, was as follows :— 


Amount of relief to the General ene £7,971 
to be charged to the Land-Fund . : 


For immigration . 17,714 
For public works . . . - « + «© «© « 3,355 
Towards extinction of the bonded debt of } 17.950 

£84,000 . . - «© «© «© © © @ « e 
For roads and bridges 7,659 
For sundry small items . 783 
£55,433 


Which will be covered by 


an estimated ip 
revenue from lands sold . 5, <6) 5 } 27,000 


From heences and rents. 1,875 
Balance in hand .. . 26,558 
£55,433 


Greatly to the credit of the colonists, 
they have contributed liberally to the pro- 
motion of public works and improvements , 
under this head, the sums voted were, in 
1846, £3,616; m 1847, £14,847; and m 
1848, £28,789; and the estimated sum for 
the year ending 31st March, 1850, 1s up- 
wards of £30,000. The cost of the Supreme 
Court-house 1s £6,000; the government- 
house, hospital, jail, police office, Resident 
Magistrates’ court, and slaughter-house, 
would be creditable to any city in England. 
The expenditure from the British treasury 
for troops, or what 1s termed <£* military pro- 
tection,” was, nm 1843, nil.; 1844, £4,000; 
in 1845, £3,700; in 1846, £3,750; in 
1847, £4,000. The total cost for pay 
of troops and commussariat expenses for 
five years ending 3lst March, 1847, was 
£15,890. There is a militia consisting of 
two troops of cavalry and one company of 
infantry, but it has not been called out 
since 1840, and there 1s no expense attend- 
ing the force. 


BANKS, COINS, AND MONEYS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


there 1s also a branch of the Austral-Asian, 
and, recently, one of the Unzon Bank of 
Australha, has been placed at Adelaide. The 
South Australian Bank appears to be a well- 
conducted chartered company; it has a 
subseribed capital of £200,000, in shares of 
£25 each; upwards of £180,000 have been 
paid up. By the charter, there 1s a power 
of augmentmg the capital to £500,000 
The corporation is managed by a court of 
directors 1n London, and there 1s a local 
board of three directors at Adelaide, aided 
by a manager. The net profits of the bank 
at Adelaide and m London, for the year 
1849-50, was £15,153; the dividend paid 
to the proprietors for the year, was six per 
cent free of income-tax. 

The bank averages for South Australia are 
thus stated smce 1843 -— 














Lrabrlitees. 
Notesin Baillsim Balance 
Year circula- circula-| Deposits due to 
ion tion other Total 
banks 
18438 £9,939 £3,314 £51,897 £793 £65,944 
1844 11,027 1,890) 55,348 187 69.054 
1845 14,912 3,714| 66,513 340 85,480 
1846 23,224 5,008) 91,848 1,451 121,532 
1847 32,008 4,793) 102,636 1,739 141,178 
1848 40,937 0,826, 118,563 241 165,568 
1849 
1850 
Tene any 
ills das- 
Landed epee sie counted 
Year Coin pro- other and all Total 
perty | banks debts due 
to the 
banks 
1843 |£27,881 |£8.139)£2,944 |£186,067/£225,032 
1844 | 32,492 7,867| 3,055 181,121) 224,537 
1845 30,314 7,590} 3,495 174,971] 216,37€ 
1846 | 69,238 7,226) 2,707 196,480) 275,652 
1847 | 101,868 7,382} 9,280 309,097} 409,64€ 
1848 | 88,620 | 10,440) 7,194 367,765) 474,021 
1849 — — — — — 
1850 — — — — — 


The Cows m circulation are the gold, 
silver, and copper coms of Great Britam, 
which bear the same current value as nm the 
United Kingdom. 

On 3lst December, 1848, the coi im the 
colony was estimated at £125,247; viz. in 
the Bank of South Austraha, £57,578 ; 
Bank of Austral-Asia, 25,674; in treasury 
chest, £32,000; mm circulation, £10,000. 


Bankine EstaBLisHMENts.—South Aus-| The weekly average amount of bank-notes 


traha has its own public bank, which 1s 


coeval with the foundation of the colony ;! 


in circulation is £48,371. 
The course of exchange on London from 


COMMERCE—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Ist January to 23rd October, 1818, was two 
per cent. premium, from 28rd October to 
3lst December, 1848, four per cent. On 
the colomes, lst January to 23rd June, two 
per cent. premum; from 23rd June to 
31st December, one per cent , by the Bank 
of Austral-Asia, and by the Bank of South 
Austraha, for same periods, three to two per 
cent premium. 

Weights and Measures as in England 

There 1s a well-managed Savings’ Bank at 
Adelaide, which possesses the confidence of 
the public. 

Commerce —The rapid establishment of 
settled and profitable commercial mntercourse 
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between South Austraha and England, affords 
a good proof of the value which the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, and shipping interest 
derive from the foundation of colonies where 
Enghshmen can produce those articles which 
are in demand in the United Kingdom, 
and receive im exchange British manufac- 
tures. South Austraha, that but a few 
years ago was a wilderness, has now a mari- 
time trade in value httle short of a milhon 
sterling * 

The following shows the imports and e- 
ports since 1839, shortly after the forma- 
tion of the settlement, the years ending 
January — 








Imports from Exports to 
Year Great British | Foreign | potai sae a Great Bntish | Foreign Imports 
Bnitaim | Colomes | Countries : consumed! Britam | Colonies |Countnes| 7otal ua 

in colony exported 
1839 |£123,303|£200,325'£23,016 |£346,649, — | £9524 | £6515| — £16039) — 
1840 151,026} 124,874} 27,420 | 303,320 —_ 15,699 | 16,380 —_ 32,079 wees 
1841 161,480} 123,192) 3,676 | 288,348 — 33,198 | 50,263 £589 | 104,650 — 
1842 93,382} 69,403} 6,627 | 169,412 — 39,628 | 35,375 245 | 75,248 — 
1843 58,479} 47,0241 3,595 | 109,098 — 53,987 | 26,138 730 | 80 805 — 
1844 63,610| 54,366 854 | 118,830|£105,993) 64,787 | 28,451 2,020 | 95,258 [£12,921 
1845 103,797} 75,848} 65,174 | 184,819) 168,160] 97,600 | 41,075 9,783 | 148,459 | 16,658 
1846 174,689, 141,661; 143,748 | 330,099) 304,321! 218,095 | 92,340 2,402 | 312,838 | 25,778 
Ieant | 236,874] 166,475] 8,975 | 410,285] 335,692) 166,080 | 170,360 | 13,907 | 350,348 | 75,138 
1849 177,428] 196,236} 10,662 | 384,326) 346,130) 334,977 | 167,215 1,875 | 504,068 | 38,208 


Note -The foregomg rcturns cannot be cirried back beyond the year 1839, as the colomial records from which they 


have been compiled do not embrace any earlicr yerr 


The shipping outwards, from the years 
to the Blue Books, was — 


Gieat Britain British Colonics 


Year 

Number Tons Number Tons 
1848 30 10,940 152 28 275 
1849 16 5,072 125 22,156 





According to a return m the South Aus- 
tralian Almanack for 1849, the number of 
vessels entering znwards for five years, was, 
from— 


Great Bnitish 


Fore 
Year Britain Colonies States. Total 
1844 6 60 2 70 
1845 12 97 3) 114 
1846 20 111 11 142 
1847 28 115 7 150 
1848 35 170 10 215 


“Note —ihe vessels registered according to law m the 
colony were, n 1848, 17—tonnage 1,548 

* It may not be irrelevant to mention for the bene- 
fit of those seeking information on colonial subjects 
—that it may be obtained with trustworthy accuracy 
at Saunders’ Colonial Library, Charing Cross, where 
all the colonial newspapers are filed, the pau as 
of that establishment having made the collection of 


ending January, 1848 and 1849, according 


1 oreig: States Total 
Number Tons Number Tons Men 
15 5,101 197 44,316 2,575 
10 3,152 151 30,880 1,795 


The value of imports for the year ending 
5th April, 1849, was £471,526, of the 
exports, £485,922. Tonnage, im, for the 
year ending 5th April, 1849, 59,011 tons; 
tonnage, out, 53,327 tons. Value of staple 
produce exported during the year ending 
5th April, 1849, £446,643 10s. 

StaPLE Propucts—I have shewn, in a 
previous page, the quantity of wool exported 
from South Australia (p 618) The quan- 
tity shipped from South Austraha, for the 
following years was, in 1845, 1,078,559 Ibs ; 
1846, 1,473,186, 1847, 1,804,918; 1848, 
colonial information a primary object Mr Henry 
Capper, formerly senior clerk to her Majesty’s em1- 
gration commissioners, a gentleman of long expe- 
rience, and connected with the early emigration to 


South Australia, has his office for shipping passengers, 
&c to the colonies at Saunders’ Colonial Library 
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2,329,134; 1849, (estimated) 2,500,000. 
The value of the wool exported is about 
£120,000, and of tallow, about £5,000. 
Tallow, which first appeared on the hst of 
staple produce during the year ending 5th 
July, 1849, amounted to 2,168 cwt. Wheat, 
flour, barley, maize, and oats, are now 
becoming staple exports of the province; in 
1843, the quantity of wheat and wheaten 
flour exported, was equivalent to 38,482 
bushels; in 1847, to 169,490; and in 1848, 
wheat and flour were shipped to the value 
of £40,000. The wheat 1s of excellent 
quahty ; some may be seen at the South 
Australian Company’s offices i London, with 
a larger ear and a longer stalk than any to 
be found in the Umted Kingdom. Eight 
hundred quarters of South Australian wheat 
were recently recerved m Mark-lane, weigh- 
ing 63 to 65 lbs. per bushel, and sold for 
53s. per quarter, when the price of Enghsh 
grown corn was much lower. 

Leather, whalebone, oul, beef, live animals, 
gum, bones, dried fruits, and other articles, 
are now recorded in the export lst, and to 
this hst, doubtless, various 1tems will pro- 
bably be added. ‘The value of the exports 
from South Australia for the followimg years 
was, 1845, £103,981; 1846, £190,669; 
1847, £275,171; 1848, £354,907. 

According to an official return printed by 
order of the house of commons, 5th July, 
1850 (No. 511), the total umports of South 
Australia for ten years ending 1848, were 
valued at £2,643,847; the exports for the 
same period at £1,719,856. the shipping 
inwards was, 1p tous, 236,624 The quanti- 
ties and values of the two staple products of 
the colony, wool and minerals, exported, are 
stated to have been thus — 





Wool Exported. Minerals Exported. 
— Quantity in|} Valine | Quantity! value 
Ibs in tons 

1839 —_ 8,740 — _— 

1840 — 8,740 — —_ 
1841 641,825 | 36,226 —_ £390 

1842 661,191 | 29,749 — sere 
1843 1,159,574 | 45,568 20 128 
1844 819,897 | 42,770 442 6,437 
1845 1,331,888 | 72,236 1,158 | 19,019 
1846 2,042,195 | 106,510 6,609 | 142,231 
1847 1,114,862 | 56,131 9,301 | 174,017 
1848 2,170,793 | 98,582 | 17,006 | 320,624 
Total | 9,942,225 | 505,252 | 34,536 | 662,456 


Note —For the years 1839-40 the wool exported 1s not 
stated, nor does there appear to have been any exports of 
minerals during the same period In 1842 a small quantity 
of lead and copper was exported, but no mention 1s made of 
its being the produce of the colony 


WOOL AND METALS EXPORTED FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The largest article of export consists of 
metalhe ores, of which the discovery is 
recorded in the chapter on the history of the 
province, p. 648. The discovery of a silver- 
lead mine, termed the Wheal-Gawler, was 
owing to the wheels of a heavily-laden dray 
passing over a “bunch” of the mineral 
cropping, through the surface ;—the bmnl- 
hancy of the fragments revealed the trea- 
sure possessed by the colonists The first 
export was some lead ore, in 1841, to the 
value of £3890. The exports have subse- 
quently imcreased in the followimg ratio :-— 





Ores in tons Value 





Year 

Cop- Eme- Eme- 

per Lead Copper | Lead ry Total 
1843 1 1} — £23; £104) — £127 
1844 277; 203); — 4,009] 2,427; — 6,436 
1845 664) 273} — 10,351} 3,133} — | 13,484 
1846 | 2,691; 189; — 68,395) 1,919 — | 60,314 
1847 | 6,921 60 |} — {142,060} 580| — 142,640 
1848 | 10,682} 271 68 | 199,1 3,954] £700 {203,788 
1849 | 16,323) 682 | — | 310,172) 10,452; — [320,624 





There are about thirty-five mmes in South 
Austraha, of which about one-half are in 
active working, they are all copper, except 
two, copper and lead; five, lead and silver- 
lead; and one, copper and gold. These 
mines are all withm 100 miles of Adelaide, 
except two mines, which are close to avail- 
able harbours. A special survey of 20,000 
acres has been purchased in the neighbour- 
hood of Mount Remarkable, with a view to 
mining operations; and mining explorations 
have commenced near Port Lincoln. To 
what extent the mmeral resources of the 
colony may yet be developed, it 1s 1mpossible 
to predict 

Thus, m the short space of seven years, 
and in a colony whose duration only doubles 
that penod, the exportable produce in metals 
has been augmented from £127 to £320,624; 
from one ton of copper ore to serteen thou- 
sand tons Of the copper ore raised in the 
year 1848, there was exported to Great 
Britain, in valuc, £206,605 ; and of the lead 
ore, in the same year, to Great Bnitain, 
£3,215. India and Chima afford large and 
profitable markets for any quantity of copper 
or lead above what England may require. 
Iron ore and mineral iron exist mm pon- 
derous masses 1n various parts of the pro- 
vince: gold, in a black metallc-lookimg 
sand, has been found in the hed of the 
Torrens river; it is also said to exist, mm 
considerable abundance, 1n other places, and 
one or two gold mming companies have 
been formed at Adelaide for the collection 


MINING ASSOCIATIONS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


of the precious metal. To afford some idea 
of the progress of mining operations in the 
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colony, I subjom a hst of the mines in the 
colony at the close of the year 1848 -— 





Date of 





Name Parvnation Where established Capitar 
Montacute Mining Company j Mar 1845 | Adelaide £5,000, in 1,000 shares 
South Australian Mining Association |16 April 1845 “3 : : 12,320, increasable to £20,000. 
Princess Royal Mining Company . 16 Oct. 1845 5 ae ae 20,000, in 400 shares of £20 each 
Paringa ; ~ . 13 Nov 1845 . ofa sk 20,000. 
Wakefield ‘a : 1845 » a a 5,000. 
Glen Osmond Union... 3 Be - 120 Nov 1845 30,000,1n £10sh inc to £50,000 
Australian . 9 a 1845 London & Tungkillo 400,000, paid up £80,000. 
Adelaide Ss * . . {16 May, 1846 | Adelaide ‘ 10,000, in 2,000 shares 
North Kapunda ___,, 9 : 13 June 1846 35 oa Pa 22,000, all paid up 
Mount Remarkable ,, z 3 Nov 1846 oe mts a 25,000 
Victoria Gold Mine ... . 1846 i ude og 20,000, 1n 10,000 shares. 
Prince Albert i Ps 1848 : pte leh 5,000, in 1,000 shares. 
Port Lincoln ‘is 2 3 May, 1848} Port Lincoln . 3,000, in 600 shares. 
Barossa = “3 1848 | London 30,000. 
Royal . eS 1848 | Adelaide 50,000, 1n 5,000 shares 
Enterprize 1848 - x 3,000, in 1,000 shares 
Provincial Mining Association Aug 1848 4s ar ae 6,000, in 1,000 shares. 
Kapunda Mine ‘ — 4 7 8 — 
Wheal-Granger Mine — 55 — 
Wheal-Gawler 3 — i — 
Belvidere ” — Pr — 
Kanmantoo 3 — 5 — 
Greenock Creek _,, — a 

2 Dec 1847|Near Albert Town 10,000, 1n 400 shares. 


Adelaide Ore Smelting Company 
Assoinga ye ” . 


24 May, 1848 
Patent Copper ,, a — 


Tothill’, Gap 
Kooringa, &c_. 


—— 


Note —There are no particulars published where the dash 18 inserted 


All these companies, except the dustralan 
Mining Company and the Barossa Range 
Association, have been established im the 
colony. The Austrahan Company has already 
received about 1,500 tons of copper, which 
average about thirty-five per cent. of pure 
copper They have pushed forward the 
workings at their mines at Tungkillo with 
much energy, driven an adit to the extent 
of 180 fathoms, and laid down a tram-road 
of 150 fathoms. Steam power, pit work, 
and other machinery for three shafts, suffi- 
cient to take the mine down 100 fathoms 
below the adit, together with a general 
supply of mining implements and stores, 
have been recently sent out to the colony 
by the board of directors in London; and 
under the management of able officers, and 
with practical Cornish miners, the efforts of 
this spirited company will, it 1s to be hoped, 
reap an ample reward. 

After the discovery of the Kapunda copper 
mine in 1843-4, by Captain Bagot’s son 
and Mr. Dutton, the attention of the colo- 
nists was strongly directed to the subject, 
and at the end of 1844, and beginning of 
1845, reports were mfe in Adelaide, that 
a “monster mine” of untold iealth had 
been found by a shepherd: the precise 
locality was for some time kept secret; and 


after great exertions to raise £20,000 in 
Adelaide, owing to the depressed state of 
the province, two associations collected the 
required sum, and purchased 20,000 acres, 
by special survey, mn the vicinity of the 
Razorback mountain and Burra creek, lat. 
33° 40’ S., long 13°98’ E, eighty-five mules 
north by east from Adelaide. The two asso- 
ciations having lmeally divided the property, 
apportioned it by lot, the northern half fell 
to those who formed the Adelarde Mining 
Company, and has been called Wheal-Grey , 
the southern half became the property of an 
association called the Prancess Royal Mining 
Company. 

The progress of that portion of the Burra- 
Burra mine termed the South <Australan 
Mining Company, for three years ending 
30th September, 1s thus shown :— 

















Particulars. 1846 1847 1848 Total 
Tons Tons “Tons Tons 
Ore raised . 6,359 |10,794 116,231 | 33,386 


Carted to P Adelaide 2,726 | 6,963 {11,731 | 21,421 
Sold there . ‘. 10} 1,067} 3,203] 4,481 
Shipped toGt Britain | 2,453 | 5,370. 7,588 | 15,413 


The dividends paid from the produce of 
this mine are very extraordimary. First 
dividend, 24th June, 1847, fifty per cent ; 
amount, £6,160: second dividend, 8th July, 
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1847, jifty per cent.; amount, £5,160: 
therd dividend, 18th August, 1847, one hun- 
dred per cent.; amount, £12,320: fourth 
dividend, Ist December, 1847, two hundred 
per cent.; amount, £24,640. fifth dividend, 
Ist March, 1848, two hundred per cent., 
amount, £24,640 , si#th dividend, Ist June, 
1848, two hundred per cent.; amount, 
£24,640. seventh dividend, Ist September, 
1848, two hundred per cent., amount, 
£24,640. Total sum, dividends, in fifteen 
months, amounting to one thousand per 
cent. = £123,200, of which £119,850 have 
been actually paid. This prosperity con- 
tinues. 

In the half-yearly report (19th April, 
1848) of the Burra-Burra mine, it was 
stated that there were 567 operatives en- 
gaged in raising and dressing the ore, and 
m. other pursuits connected with their estab- 
hshment: that in future, so long as the 
then satisfactory prospects contimued, the 
directors proposed “ paying dividends of two 
hundred per cent. on the capital stock, on 
the first day of every third month.” The 
funds necessary to purchase the land m 
which the mine is situated were procured by 
issuing 2,464 shares, of five pounds each, 
the greater number of which are held by the 
colonists, and are now saleable at about one 
hundred and twenty pounds! 

The followimg return, compiled from the 
Swansea ticketing papers, exhibits the pro- 
duce shipped from the South Austrahan 
mines, during the years 1846-7 — 








1846 
Manes 
Tons Value Value 
Burra-Burra . 1,176 {£20,684 £94,263 
Kapunda . 831 } 16,726 27,769 
Montacute 265 4,370 1,029 
Kanmantoo . 78 1,259 3,236 
Paringa 19 394 1,608 
Princess Royal — — 1,221 
Total . 43,433 129,126 


| 2,369 





The average price, per ton, obtained for 
the ores thus sold, was, nm 1846, £18 7s. 2d ; 
m 1847, £20 1s.; but the heavy depre- 
ciation which subsequently took place in the 
copper market, very maternally dimimuished 
the amounts realised for South Australian 
ore. The average cost of raising the ore, 
mcluding every item previous to shipment, 
was about £6 sterling per ton; freight and 
charges to Swansea, £5 15s. per ton: leav- 
mg, at £20 per ton, more than £8 per ton 


MANUFACTORIES AND WORKS IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


clear profit. The formation of a tram-road 
from the Burra-Burra mine to the aty of 
Adelaide, and of a railroad from the city to 
the port, as now proposed, will greatly 
reduce the cost of transit from the mine to 
the shippmg, which 1s considerable. For 
instance, from September, 1845, to March, 
1847, the cartage alone was £21,466. 

The distance of South Australa from 
England has mduced the colonists to direct 
their attention to smelting the ore at the 
mines, a company has been recently formed 
at Adelaide, and the Yatala smelting works 
are now 1n progress, at a convenient position 
between the city and port of Adelaide. 
Another set of smelting works have been 
constructed near the Burra-Burra munes, 
contiguous to an extensive forest, by Messrs. 
Walters and Williams, m connection with 
Messrs Schneider and Co, of London, at a 
cost of £70,000. The Messrs Thomas, a 
well-known and respected family from Corn- 
wall, possessed of much experience mm mining, 
have erected a copper smelting furnace near 
the South Austrahan Company’s mine at 
Kanmantoo; other smeltmg establishments 
are in progress, including small furnaces for 
smelting lead, and, in a few years, no more 
of the poorer ores will be shipped from 
South Australia, by which a considerable 
mcrease of profit must accrue to the colony 
and to the mining proprietors. 

The following is a comparative return 
of manufactones and works in the province 
of South Australa, from the years 1844 to 
1848 .— 


1847 


eel pened 


Deseription of Work 1848 





Barilla manufactory 1 1 
Boat-builder 
Bonhng - down ork 
luishments 
Breweries . 
Candle-maker 
Cloth and woollen ma- 
nufactory 
Coach manufactories 
Flour Steam 
Wind. 
Water 
Cattle 
Foundnes—brass & trop 
Machine manufactories 
Maltsters 
Organ-builder 
Pottery . ‘ 
Salt-manufacto 
Ship-builders 
Smelting works 
Snuff and tobacco ma-) 
nufactories 
Soap and candle manu-} 
factomes . . 3 
Soap-makers . 
Tanneries . 
Water-works 
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AGRICULTURE AND CROPS IN EACH DISTRICT, S. AUSTRALIA. 


The return for the year 1848 is given 
from the Blue Book at the Colomal-office ;s 
but, excepting the works for smelting cop- 
per, there does not appear to have been 
any increase in the manufacturing establsh- 
ments for the last few years. 

The mechanics in the colony are said to 
be skilful workmen, and the machinery made 
is of first-rate character. Seven vessels of 
a small size have been built at Adelaide, 


Number of 
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and they are creditable specimens of naval 
architecture. 

AGRICULTURE.—The neglect of this staple 
source of prosperity, durmg the early days 
of the colony, has been previously stated. 
Ample amends have since been made for 
this inattention; and the progressive 1n- 
crease of cultivation 1s shown im the an- 
nexed statement of the acres im cultivation 
from the year 1840 to 1848 :— 


Year P Wheat  Barlcy Oats Maize Potatoes | Garden | Vineyard Total 
roprietors 

1840 1,059 388 424 192 440 2,503 

1841 4,154 897 501 714 456 6,722 

1842 873 14,000 2,700 700 850 690 850 19,790 

1843 1,300 23,000 3,300 790 290 470 840 28,690 

1844 1,357 18,980 4,264 1,045 241 397 761 26,918 

1845 1,209 18,838 4,312 1,485 86 459 63 

1846 1,714 26,134 3,489 1,963 106 590 896 111 

1847 1,837 25,920 5,840 2,946 161 381 993 198 36,440 

1848 1,846 29,737 8,479 3,977 4,602 591 1,300 219 48,911 


The estimated average per acre 1s—for 


The state of each district 1s shown by the 


wheat, 21 bushels; barley and oats, 25 ; po- 
tatoes, 4. The number of acres enclosed 
was, in the year 1847, 94,684; and in 1848, 


following account of the number of acres n 
crop in 1848, which shows that, on an ave- 
rage, each landed proprietor has about twenty- 


























125,643. seven acres of land under cultivation :— 
Number of Total 
Districts in 1848 Landed Pro-| Wheat | Barley | Oats | Maize | Potatoes |Garden| Vineyard | 4 ores 

plietors 

Adelaide ‘ . 978 {12,744 | 4,949| 2,517} 4,579] 211 819! 171 25,990 
Encounter Bay . . . 39 577 81 11 10 12 15 2 708 
Gawler Town 232 5,153 | 1,727 233 6 43 178 22 7,361 
Mount Barker. . 388 6,834 960 767 4 289 187 18 9,058 
Mount Remarkable. . 20 95 20; 171 2 16 32 2 338 
Port Lincoln . 18 45 17 28 — 3 12 2 107 
Willunga : 171 4,289| 725| 250 2 22 56 3 5,247 
Total , 1,846 |29,737| 8,479) 3,977} 4,602| 595 1,300; 219 48,911 


Up to the Ist of January, 1849, the num- 
ber of acres surveyed m South Austraha 
was 465,943; add proportions for roads, 


sessed for the years 1839, 1844, 1845, 1846, 
and 1847, was— 











22,641; for the city of Adelaide and park, __ °° rehabitiall aainliseed oles WRB ecatd 

3,400 ; total, 491,984. The number of acres 1839 800 7,600 108,700 
selected was 159,188. In the surveyed 1844 902 22,711 355,689 
lands, 198,997 acres were special; and of ieie ope pocae rea 
these, but 52,400 were selected. 1847 1.705 56,375 78 £811 


The agricultural and horticultural pro- 
ducts are similar to those of the Austrahan 
colonies previously described. The vine 
thrives well, and the product of wine and 
brandy is increasing. 

South Austraha was, on its foundation, 
in 1836-7, supplied with live stock from 
New South Wales and from Van Diemen’s 
island. Large parties of “ overlanders” ar- 
rived at Adelaide by travelling along the 
banks of the Darling, Murrumbidgee, and 
Murray rivers. The number of stock as- 
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Note —ihe horses and horned cattle are above the aye of 
81x months, and the return of sheep includes weaned lambs 


The Blue Book for 1848 only contams 
returns for the Adelaide district, viz — 
horses, 686; horned cattle, 55,083; sheep, 
838,394. It 1s stated that there are now in 
the whole province—horses, 5,000; horned 
cattle, 70,000; sheep, 1,000,000 ; goats and 
pigs, 20,000. The mcrease of sheep 1s com- 
puted at twenty per cent. per annum. 

In1843-4, Mr. Ridley, an intelligent South 

4x 
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Australian colonist, invented a machine 
which reaped and threshed the corn at the 
same time. The machine is driven forward 
by two horses; at the fore end are six 
prongs, three on each side, which embrace 
the entire width of the wheel-track, and 
serve to collect the ears into the narrower 
range of teeth, which extend into a cylinder, 
in the form of a comb; between these teeth 
the neck of the straw passes, and the head 
or wheat-ear is guided into the lower cylin- 
der, where 1t 1s caught by the “ beaters,” 
which make 600 revolutions per munute. 
The grain 1s beaten out of the ear, and 
thrown up a curve, whence it falls into the 
receiving-box, at the bottom of the cart, 
and the chaff flies off by a sort of chimney, 
at the upper and back end of the cart. This 
invention would only answer in a climate 
where the corn was so dry that it would 
separate from the chaff at the first blow of 
the beater. With two horses and two men, 
a farmer may thus reap and thresh a field 
at the rate of one acre per hour. 

Prices 1n 1848.— Wheat, 4s. 6d. per 
bushel; barley, 4s. 6d ; oats, 48.; maize, 
3s. ; potatoes, per ton, £3 10s. to £5; grapes, 
per lb., 2d. to 9d.; peaches, per dozen, 4d. 
to 8d.; melons, per cwt., 5s. to 6s.; apples, 
per lb., 5d. to 9d.; nectarmes, per dozen, 6d. 
to 9d.; wheaten flour, per barrel of 196 lbs., 
22s to 29s.; wheat, per imperial bushel, 3s. 9d. 
to 5s.; wheaten bread, per lb., 13d. to 13d. 
Horned cattle—cows, £2 to £5; steers, 
£1 15s. to £3 ; working bullocks, £3 to £5. 
Horses, £15 to £20. Sheep—ewes, 4s. to 
6s.; wethers (60 lbs.), 7s. Goats, 3s to 5s. ; 
swine, 6d. per Ib.; milk, per pint, 2d.; 
butter, fresh, 1s. 2d to 1s. 8d. per lb.; salt, 
ls. to 1s. 3d.; cheese, 9d.; beef and mutton, 
24d.; pork, 6d ; nee, 3d.; coffee, 10d. ; 
tea, 2s.; sugar, 3d.to 34d ; salt, 1d.; wine, 
per dozen, 25s.; brandy, per gallon, 21s ; 
beer, colonial, per hogshead, £4 2s. 6d.; fo- 
reign, £7 to £8; tobacco, per lb., 3s. 6d. 

Waces ror Laspour IN 1848.— Domestic, 
male, £25 to £32 per annum; female, £14 
to £22. Predial, £31 to £39 per annum. 

Trades.—Bakers,4s.to 5s. per diem ; black- 
smiths and wheelwrights, 6s.6d.; bricklayers, 
masons, and plasterers, 7s. 6d.; brickmakers, 
per 1,000 bricks, 35s.; butchers, 3s.6d. to4s.2d. 
per diem; bullock drivers, cabinet and car- 
riage makers, coopers and carpenters, 78. 6d. ; 
saddlers,6s.; shoemakers, 7s.6d., sawyers, per 
1,000 feet, 9s.6d.; shepherds, with board and 
lodging, average £31 4s. per annum; porters, 
per hour, 7d. to 8d.; farmers, 5s. per diem. 


The colony is greatly mdebted for its 
foundation (see p. 638), and for the interest 
which has been felt m England for its 
welfare, to an association termed the South 
Australian Company, which in June, 1850, 
held its fourteenth annual meeting, and de- 
clared a dividend of four per cent. per annum, 
free from mcome-tax. The objects of this 
company were, the purchase and improve- 
ment of lands, and their lease and sale, when 
so improved. It has also mtroduced improved 
breeds of stock into the colony, and worked 
some miming property. Meritorious efforts 
have been made for the construction of wharfs 
and warehouses at Port Adelaide, where ten 
ships may now load or unload, as if they were 
in the London Docks. The company seem 
now to be directing their more special atten- 
tion to leasing land, of which they possess 
about 60,000 acres ; offering it on the follow- 
ing favourable terms to settlers :— 


“Engagements for leases for a term of twenty- 
one years, at very moderate rates, with a right of 
purchasing the freehold. 

“The sections, as marked off by the government 
surveyors, contain either 80 or 134 acres; so that 
the farms will consist of 67, 80, 134 acres, or any 
larger quantity, as may be agreed on. 

“The company’s manager will point out five por- 
tions of freehold land, each equal to the quantity to 
be leased, and from them the tenant may select one 
The yearly rent will be 48. per acre, during the first 
period of seven years—5s per aere, during the second 
period of seven years, and 6s per acre, during the 
third period of seven years. 

‘In order to provide for the due cultivation of 
the farm, every applicant should possess a small 
amount of ready money, to be deposited (on signin 
the agreement) with the company, in London, an 
for which (without any deduction) an order wall be 
given on their manager in the colony The lease 
will stipulate, that the amount shall be expended 
solely in improving the land, and the lowest sum 
recommended to be thus deposited as farming capi- 
tal, for a farm of 67 or 80 acres, 1s £150, and fora 
farm of 134 or 160 acres, £300 It 18 advisable, 
however, that every tenant should have, either from 
his own resources, or his friends’ assistance, nearly 
as much capital besides, as he must incur expenses 
for outfit, reaching the ship,  ipehscceies | implements, 
freight of extra baggage and stores, &c., &c.; and 
ought to have asmall amount available for use, on his 
landing 1n South Australia To accommodate settlers 
possessed of limited means, the company will not 
object to two partners being associated in a lease, 

rovided their respectability and other qualifications 
be ascertained; and should the tenant need assist- 
ance to erect farm-buildings, or to fence his land, 
the company will aid him with an advance propor- 
taonate to the capital expended by him on the farm, 
for which advance the rate of interest current m the 
colony will be charged. 

6 Tins advance, or loan, will be made after the 
approved expenditure upon the farm of the capital 
deposited by the tenant, and may be repaid by in- 
stalments; after repayment, the tenant will gene- 
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rally have a right, at any time during the lease, to 
pe urchase his farm, with all fixed improvements, 

he price of purchase will be specified in the lease, 
and will vary according to the period at whieh the 
right is claimed.” 

A clause 1s inserted in the lease, “ giving 
the farmer, in the event of his being dis- 
satisfied with all the portions of land offered 
him by the colomal manager, the option, 
within a specified hmited time, of cancelling 
the engagement, on payment of the tnfling 
expenses incurred.” 

The following 1s a summary of the revenue 
for the last year :— 


Rental of the town property . . «£2,197 

Ditto of port Puddings, and receipts from wharf 5,650 

Ditto of country lands . . - 6,648 

Profit on sales of land—town, port, vand country 3,107 

Net proceeds of wool . . 5,662 

Sales of sheep to the butchers, including value} 1.839 
of those killed for rations : , 


Total £25,105 

The total current expenditure in the 

colony, exclusive of that connected with the 
mining operations, was as follows :— 


Salaries and wages in Adelaide £958 
Miscellaneous charges there . 429 

—— £1,388 
On account of the sheep 5,229 


Ditto of the town and port property and coun: 
try lands. . . . . i ne 





The total amount of salaries and 1,697 
charges in London during this last? £1,691 
year, mcluding the income-tax, 18 
Interest on debentures, &c. . . 921 
2,612 
£10,310 


As population imcreases, and the pros- 
perity of the colony 1s augmented, there will 
of course be a proportionate improvement 
in the value of the property of the South 
Austrahan Company. 

The rental received by this company, for 
town, port, and country lots, during the past 
six years, has been—1844, £5,984; 1845, 
£5,988; 1846, £7,084 ; 1847, £8, 54:2 ; 
1848, £11,034; 1849, £14, 496. 

Present Position or Sour AUSTRALIA. 
—The details given in the previous pages 
testify that this fine province, after passing 
through the ordeal of ordinate land specu- 
lations mn 1836, ’7,’8, ’9, and of miming 
speculations in 1845, 3 6, 7, has now attained 
a sound position ; and that its prosperity, at 
length established on a solid basis, may be 
reasonably expected to steadily increase. 

The extraordimary height to which the 
land mania had arrived, may be seen from 
the following data. The injurious and enerva- 
ting effects need no comment ; it needed all 
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the mborn energy of the colonists to bear up 
against them; yet they did so right :nanfully, 
and, by the blessmg of God, with success. 

Early im the year 1838, Mr. R. Fisher 
sold an acre in Gouger-street (No. 387) for 
£410; the ongmal cost m March, 1837, was 
£8 10s. In 1839, Mr T. Y. Cotter, sold half. 
an-acre (No. ]441n Grenfell-street) for £755. 
The cost of the acre lot, m the previous 
year, was about £10. Mr. D. Macfarlane 
purchased one acre from Sir James Malcolm, 
im Rundle-street, nearly opposite Messrs. 
Russell and Freeman’s warehouses, and 
having upon it buildings over-estimated at 
£500, for the sum of £2,000. Mr. Thomas, 
the government pmnter, sold one of his 
137 acre sections, on the Torrens, about 
three miles from Adelaide, for £1,300 cash , 
the section cost him £80, in 1836. Mr. 
Flaxman sold, to the German community 
of Klemzig, 2,000 acres, of a special survey 
on the Para river, for £20, 000. Suburban 
sections, at Himdmarsh and Walkerville, 
which sold m July, 1838, for £10 an acre, 
brought, in 1839, from £45 to £100 per 
acre. ven at Port Lincoln, allotments, 
that cost the previous year £20, sold tor 
£120, and £300 were refused for half an 
acre water frontage. 

The bubble of gh prices for land burst, 
and the people betook themselves to the 
steady pursuits of imdustry. They culti- 
vated the soil, obtaimed ample returns for 
their labour, but found no market for their 
surplus produce. In 1844-5, copper and 
lead ores were discovered, and a mania arose 
for minmg operations, by which many have 
suffered considerably, and were obliged to 
sell their lands. The following 1s a return 
of the amount of mortgages on land regis- 
tered during the years 1844, ’5, ’6, and’7 :— 
1844 


1845 1846 


. ,£1,155/ £5,434] £5,089| £6,203 
13,860} 6,997| 30,651) 27,308 
30; 1,500 529 


Lent on 1847 











Town lands. 
Country lands . 
Town & country lands| 5,022 


Total 














- | 20,038) 12,462 37,240] 34,041 


The hability by bills of sale, judgments, 
and warrants of attorney, registered during 
the years 1844, ’5, 6, and ’7, was— 

1847 


1844 1845 


£532| £994|£10,478|£20,412 
16,395 12,983) 49,659 22,229 
9,783| 10,741 39 


Securities 1846 


Judgments . 
Bills of sale . 
Warrantsofattorney| 5,206 


Total. . 22,133] 23,761 70,879| 43,581 
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The number and nature of wmts which 
passed through the sheriff’s office durmg the 
years 1844, ’5, ’6, and ’7, were— 




















Nature of Writs 1844 1845 1846 1847 
Capias ad satisfacien } 11 20 14 10 

um... . 
Capias . . - {| 10 6 11 13 
Fieii facias. . . 22 30 24 28 
Habere facias pester _ 1 _ 3 

sionem . . . 
To levy fines . . 1 — 2 2 
Habeas corpus . . 1 — — — 
Attachment for ee 1 oan 3 = 

tempt... . 
Total . 46 | 57 54 56 


The following 1s a return of the number 
of fiats m1 msolvency issued in the province 


GENERAL CONDITION OF THE COLONY SINCE 1840. 


of South Austraha durmg the years 1844, 
75, 76, and’7 — 























On Petition of 1844 3845 1846 1847 
Creditors .. . 2 1 — 2 7 
tel bone debtois 8 13 6 12 
Debtors at large . — 12 10 7 

Total .. 10 26 16 21 





All accounts now represent a more steady 
industrial progress in miming, as well as in 
agriculture, and I doubt not that every 
succeeding year m which the facts may be 
registered, 1n contimuation of the accom- 
panying comparative tabular view of the 
state of the province, will exhibit yet more 
remarkable evidences of the welfare of this 
promising section of the British empire. 


General Condition of South Australia at the close of each year sence 1840 





In the Years | 1840 1841 1842 1843 1844 1840 1846 1847 1848 1849 
Inhabitantsim the Province, 14,610 17,366 | 18,999 | 22,390 | 25,893 | 31,103 | 40,778 | 50,000 
Do im Municipalty of 

‘Adelaide 8,489 6,107 7413 : 
Do Rural Districts 6,121 11,209 14,977 
Public houses in Adelaide, 

Port Adelaide, and Al \ 70 67 44 34 37 45 68 66 

bert Town 
a m the hips , 37 38 37 33 33 40 60 66 

onvictions for crimes an 

eed anand a 47 37 36 31 21 22 40 31 53 
Flour Mills 16 21 24 26 25 25 
Manufactories 4 31 30 59 44 51 
ach a haaeMlriec : 2,503 6,722 | 19,790 | 28,690 | 26,9183) 26,2183] 33,2923) 36,4401} 48917 

ue of Exports of Colo 

nial Produce an £ } 15,600 | 31,826 | 29,079 {| 66,160 | 82,268 } 131,800 | 287,009 | 275,115 | 465,878 | 374,156 
eh paiiac eo) 169,966 | 104,471 | 54,444 | 29,842 } 29,453 | 32,099 | 37,207 | 68,979 | 80,129 | 82638 
Do Revenue in £ 30,199 | 26,720 | 22074 | 24,142 | 27,878 | 36,182 | 48,017 | 67,027 | 82,847 | 94,200 


Note —In 1849 the TRC to the colony were —from Great Britam, 12,501, British Colonies, 2038, Toreagn 
Countries, 1,627—total, 16,166 


Countries, 170—total, 2,694 


It may here be observed, that m some 
returns, the proceeds of the land sales are 


Departures from the colony to Great Brtam, 131, Brmtish Colomes, 2,893, Foreign 


Shipping at Adelaide in 1849 

















Inwards Outwards 
meluded as revenue, in others they are ex- Countries 
cluded. In the statement at p 695, the No | Tons | No | Tons 
land revenue is excluded. A document laid | ——-—————|——_ [|_| 2 
before Parhament on the Sth July, 1850| Great Bntam . . ol eeleg reael ie ie 
British Colonies . . 165 | 28,173} 209 | 51,738 
(No 511), gives the undermentioned finan- Foreign States . . 17 | 5,988} 38 | 13,812 
cial statement of the expenditure for nme 
years ending in 1848 — Total . .| 277 80,623, 272 | 75,297 
Ordinary Reve } Bills drawn on! Bulls on the Proceeds Loans and 
Year nue (fixed and} her Majesty’s | Colonization of Py ee Transfers from Total. 
incidental ) Treasury Commussioners | other Bulls Land Fund 
1840 £31,879 — £129,273 £4,990 — £9,955 £176,097 
1841 28,550 £27,154 23,853 3,000 £2,602 6,692 90,851 
1842 25,034 36,607 — — 17,830 — 79,471 
1843 24,779 6,252 —_— _ 411 200 31,642 
1844 27,879 2,475 _— —_ — 3,587 33,941 
1845 35,074 — _— — — 15,609 51,183 
1846 48,018 — _ — —_ — 48,018 
1847 67,028 —_ —_ — — — 67,028 
1848 82,912 — —_ | — — — 82,912 
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BOOK V.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


CHAPTER I. 


POSITION, AREA—AND EARLY HISTORY OF SETTLEMENT. 


Tuts division of Australia, generally known as | 
the “Swan River” colony, comprises all that 
portion of the 1sland-continent situated to the 
westward of the 129th degree of E. long, 
and extends between the parallels of 13° 44’ 
and 35° S.; is bounded on the south by the 
Pacific, on the west-north-west by the Indian 
Ocean, on the north by the Arafura Sea, 
and on the east by the merdian hne above- 
named. The length from north to south 1s 
computed at 1,280 mules, and the breadth 
from east to west at 800 miles; the area 1s 
about 1,000,000 square miles, or more than 
eight times the size of the Umted Kingdom 
of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Hisrory.—The “Swan River Settlement” 
has been a bye-word and a reproach, fre- 
quently cited by the advocates of the so- 
called Wakefield system to illustrate the 
evils of a different plan of colonization, while 
defending themselves from the blame so 
unsparingly bestowed upon them dunng the 
period of distress and depression under which 
South Austraha laboured In the previous 
book I have expressed my conviction, founded 
upon the facts therein stated, that the latter 
colony could not, either im its prosperity or 
its adversity, be fairly used as a general 
argument on one side or the other; it re- 
mais to be seen whether the Swan River 
settlement m its turn presents any tenable 
ground for the sweeping assertions in sup- 
port of which it 1s adduced, mamly on the 
score of its having been “a complete farlure.”’ 

Even were this the case, it would not 
necessarily follow that the original plan was 
the sole cause of so unfortunate a result, 
for the gnevous errors and imconsistencies 
by which the practical working of the most 
carefully-framed human system may be per- 
verted, and the very existence of a colony 
endangered, is painfully evident in the early 
Instory of too many British colonies, though 
counterbalanced by the energy, the industry, 
and the sound principles of government 
apparently inherent in the minds of the set- 
tlers themselves. 


In the present instance a succinct account ) 
of the history of the Swan River scttlement | 
will furmsh data on which to found an 
opinion of how far the stigma attached to 1t 
as a total failure 1s really merited, and the 
causes to which that failure, or, on the other 
hand, the slow advances which it 18 admitted, 
even by 1ts best frends, to have made, can 
be fairly attributed. 

The term Swan River was given to this 
portion of Western Australia by Vlamuing, a 
Dutch navigator, who discovered it in 1697, 
and found im the neighbourhood many 
black swans. In 180], the French corvette 
Naturaliste visited this coast, and M M. 
Bailly and Heirisson, on 17th June, entered 
the river Swan m a cutter, observed large 
flocks of black swans, pelicans, and parro- 
quets, and were surprised, after three days’ 
explorations, with the forests and geological 
formation of the country. 

Public attention was first directed in 
England to Western Austraha by Captain 
(now Sir James) Stirling, R.N., who, when 
m command of H.MS. Success, made a 
report, dated the 18th of April, 1827, point- 
mg out the advantages of our occupying this 
portion of that vast island, and thus prevent 
the execution of a project then entertaimed 
by the French government for the formation 
of a Galhe Austrahan settlement. 

Early in the year 1829, Captain Free~- 
mantle, R N , of H M.S. Challenger, hoisted 
the British flag near the entrance of Swan 
River, and took formal possession of the 
territory on behalf of the British crown, in 
the name of his Majesty George the Fourth. 
A portion of the country now included in 
the hmuits of Western Australia, situated on 
the south coast, and termed King George’s 
Sound, was occupied im 1825-6, by a de- 
tachment of troops and persons sent from 
Sydney under the command of Major 
Lockyer. This detachment was withdrawn 
m the year 1830-1. 

It was generally understood that his 
Majesty’s government would not undertake 
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at the public cost the formation of a settle-' 
ment on the western coast, a proposition’ 


was therefore made on the part of Thomas 
Peel, Esq., Sir Francis Vincent, E. W. 
Schenley, Esq., and others, to further the 
views of government m founding a colony 
at lttle or no expense to the mother coun- 
try. These gentlemen offered to provide 
shipping for the conveyance of 10,000 
British subjects within four years from the 
United Kingdom to the Swan River, fur- 
nished with provisions and every other 
necessary, and to maimtain three small ves- 
sels running to and from Sydney, as occa- 
sion might require. They estimated the 
cost of conveying this number of emigrants 
at £300,000, or £30 per head, and required 
in return an equivalent grant of land at the 
rate of ls. 6d. an acre, makmg 4,000,000 
acres, out of which they would engage to 
provide every male emigrant with no less 
than 200 acres of land, rent-free. This 
project fell to the ground ownmg, I believe, 
to the mability of the proposers to satisfy 
the government as to the adequacy of their 
means of carrying 1t into effect, and another 
plan for the execution of the same object 
was issued in December, 1828, from the 
Colomal-office, of which department Sir 
George Murray was then the chief. 

According to this project no expense was 
to be incurred by the government, either in 
conveying emigrants, or supplymg them 
with provisions on their arrival ; but mtend- 
ing settlers reaching Swan River before the 
close of the year 1830, were to receive in 
the order of their arrival allotments of land, 
rent free, at the rate of forty acres for every 
sum of £3, which they could prove them- 
selves to the satisfaction of the Lieutenant- 
governor, prepared to invest im the improve- 
ment of the land. Those who should incur 
the expense of taking out labouring persons 
were to be entitled to an allotment of land, 
at the rate of 200 acres, considered equiva- 
lent to #15 for the passage of every such 
person, without reference to any other grants 
of which they might become possessed. In 
the class of “labourmg persons” were in- 
cluded women, and children above ten years 
old. With respect to the children of labour- 
ing people under that age, 1t was proposed 
to allow forty acres for every child above 
three years old; eighty acres for every 
child above six years old; and 120 for 
a child above mine, and under ten years 
old. 

The title to the land was not to be granted 
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in fee simple, until the settler had proved, to 
the satisfaction of the Lieutenant-governor, 
that the sum required (viz. 1s. 6d. per acre), 
had been actually expended in some invest- 
ment, or in the cultivation of the land, or in 
solid improvements, such as buildings, roads, 
or other works of that kind. 

Any land, thus allotted, of which a fair 
proportion, at least one-fourth, should not 
have been brought into cultivation, or other- 
wise improved, to the satisfaction of the 
local government, within three years from 
the date of licence of occupation, was to be 
hable to one further payment of 6d. per 
acre for all the land not so cultivated or 
improved, into the public chest of the settle- 
ment; and, at the expiration of seven years 
more, so much of the whole grant as should 
remain m an uncultivated or unmmmproved 
state was to revert absolutely to the crown. 
Every grant was hkewise to involve the con- 
dition, that, at any time within ten years 
from the date thereof, the government might 
resume, without compensation, any land not 
then actually cultivated, or improved, as 
before-mentioned, which might be required 
for roads, canals, or quays, or for the site of 
public bwidings. 

Under the head of investment of capital, 
his Majesty’s government agreed to include 
stock of every descmption, labourers, provi- 
sions, all implements of husbandry, and 
other articles applicable to the purposes of 
productive mdustry, or necessary for the 
establishment of the settler on the land; the 
amount of any half-pay or pension receivable 
from his Majesty’s government was also to 
be considered as so much capital, After the 
year 1830, land was to be disposed of to 
those settlers who might resort to the colony 
on such conditions as his Majesty’s govern- 
ment might then determine. 

Mr. Thomas Peel, aided, to the extent of 
£20,000, by the late Mr. Solomon Levy 
(then of the firm of Cooper and Levy, of 
Sydney and London), undertook the re- 
sponsibility of makmmg the first efforts for 
the foundation of the colony. Mr. Peel was 
to receive 250,000 acres, on condition of 
taking out 400 emigrants, with hberty to 
extend the grant to 1,000,000 acres, previous 
to the year 1840, by receiving 40 acres for 
every child above three years, 80 for every 
child above six, up to ten years 120, and 
exceeding that age and upwards 200 acres 
for each person conveyed to the colony. 

Colonel Latour also availed himself of the 
governmental terms, took out settlers stock, 
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&c., and became entitled to a tract of land of, 
considerable extent. 
«At the first glance it may appear that this | 
extensive tract was granted on very easy | 
terms, but it will not be thought so when 
the circumstances of the case are duly con- 
sidered. The estimated cost of the convey- 
ance of an adult from the United Kingdom 
to the west coast of Austraha was then about 
£30; no supplies were procurable on the 
spot, and the distance from Sydney (1,134 
mules), together with the difficulty of doubling 
the south-west coast from the eastward for 
six months in the year, rendered the estab- 
lishment of a colony at the Swan River 
twenty years ago an extremely expensive 
and arduous undertaking, and a very dif- 
ferent matter to the creation of settlements 
at Port Phillip and Adelaide eight years 
later. To these latter places 1t must be 
remembered that sheep, cattle, and horses 
were driven overland at a comparatively 
small cost from the southern pastoral dis- 
tricts of New South Wales by the same 
route, and by a short sea voyage from Van 
Diemen’s land; surplus labour was also ob- 
tained from the older colonies, whereas stock 
brought mto Western Austraha was neces- 
sarily imported by sea, and it was estimated 
that each sheep, mcluding freight, msurance, 
and allowing for losses, cost the colonists £20 
By the exertions of Mr. Peel, of Colonel 
Latour, and other gentlemen, his Mayjesty’s 
government was enabled to announce that 
a settlement would be formed on the west 
coast of Australia; Captam Stirhng, R.N., 
was appomted civil supermtendent, with 
authority to select a grant of land for him- 
self to the extent of 100,000 acres; and 
early mm the year 1829, a number of em1- 
grants left England to form the new colony. 
The government of that day were cer- 
tamly to blame for the want of forethought 
which marked this stage of the proceed- 
ings; no survey of the land had been 
made, nor any inquiries as to its resources ; 
no system was organized, no public or cor- 
porate body in England was _ responsible 
for the due management of the expedi- 
tion, and the consequences of these omus- 
sions were most distressmg. Not even 
a secure anchorage had been ascertained. 
* On the Ist June, 1829, the Parmela transport 
arrived at Swan River, with Captain Stirling as chief, 
and several of the government officers for the new 
colony On the 8th June, H.MS Sulphur arrived, 
with a detachment of H M 68rd regiment, under the 


command of Captain Irwm. On the 17th, the first, 
public proclamation was issued, and the appointments 
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The settlers were landed on the beach, in 
mid-winter, in the neighbourhood of a bare 
hmestone rock, the country around devoid 
of agricultural or pastoral capabilities, but 
filled with hostile savages. The settlers 
began to arrive in the middle of the year 
1829,* and by the end of the same year, 
twenty-five ships had reached the new settle- 
ment; the number of residents were stated 
to be, 850; of non-residents, 440; number 
of cattle, 204; of horses, 57; of sheep, 
1,096; of hogs, 106; and the value of pro- 
perty givmg clams to land, was quoted, 
during these few months, at £41,550; the 
value of cargo left by ships, up to the end 
of December, was £50,428. In 1830, the 
number of immigrants increased; in Janu- 
ary, 6 vessels arrived; February, 5; March, 
4; April, 1; May, 6; July, 2; August, 
September, and October, each, 1; Novem- 
ber, 2; and December, ] = 30. The num- 
ber of settlers brought by these ships was, 
1,125; and the cargo left at the new town 
of Freemantle by them, was valued at 
£144,177. In 1831, the armvals were less 
frequent, and the vessels numbered only 
17; and after the first quarter, 1832, the 
immigration of persons and property ceased, 
except so far as related to the fmends and 
funds of persons previously established m 
the colony. Dunng this period, the amount 
of property mtroduced mto the colony by 
the immigrants, on which applications for 
land were based, amounted to £120,000, 
and consisted of lve stock, 1mplements of 
husbandry, provisions, wearmg apparel, fur- 
niture, and other goods. 

Officers of the army and navy, and the 
officers on the civil establishment of the 
colony, were authorized by Sir George Mur- 
ray to receive assignments of land on the 
terms of importation of property which were 
open to the pubhc. To some naval and 
military officers who engaged to return to 
the settlement at an early period with the 
property necessary to qualify them to re- 
ceive allotments, permission to select land was 
granted, and the territory so selected was 
reserved for a considerable perwod. Thus, 
many of the settlers who arrived in 1829 
and 1830, on expressing a desire to possess 
themselves of lands in favourable localities, 
of the official authorities notified In August the 
Cahsta, St Leonard, and Marquess of Anglesea 
arrived, with colonists, stock, and merchandize In 
October mine vessels reached the Swan River, with 
settlers and stock; in November, two ships; and in 


December the Gilmore, with Mr. Peel and 170 pas- 
sengers. 
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conformable to the amount of property then 
in their possession, were informed, “ that 
ten thousand acres is reserved for Captain 
A.; that six thousand acres to Lieutenant 
B.; that five thousand acres to Mr. C.;” 
and so on, over the best situated applot- 
ments. Between June, 1829, and the close 
of 1831, the quantity of land assigned to or 
reserved for, civil, naval, and military officers, 
was as follows :—Civil, 19 persons, 162,062 
acres; naval, 16 persons, 33,680 acres; mili- 
tary, 11 persons, 30,862 acres. There were 
also reservations for 15 private individuals, 
of 60,880 acres.* 

Thus nineteen of the civil servants of the 
crown, selected and reserved for themselves, 
naturally out of the best lands, applotments 
which averaged to each about 8,530 acres + 
In this hst the governor (Sir James Stirling) 
stands marked for 100,000 acres, which he 
received by special award from Sir George 
Murray, then her Majesty’s secretary for 
the colony. This immense grant was 
selected in different places, snd is stated 
to have been shifted from time to time, 
according to the prospective value of new 
positions. t 

The colonial secretary received 5,066 
acres; harbour-master, 7,592; colonial sur- 
geons, 5,000 each ; colonial naturalhst, 5,000; 
storekeeper, 5,000; surveyor-general, 5,600 ; 
collector of revenue, 5,000; colonial chap- 
lain, 5,020; civil engineer, 4,400; drafts- 
man, 2,560; clerk in survey office, 1,280; 
and a Captain Butler, whose name appears 
among the civil officers, 2,560 acres. It 1s 
presumed that all these civil officers brought 


* See Parhamentary Paper, No 685, of 6th August, 
1838, for details. 

+ It 1s said that the colonial authorities of 1829 
gave the official servants of the crown who went out 
to found the Swan River colony, profuse grants of 
valueless lands, as compensation for the small salaries 
awarded to them. 

t It 1s, however, due to Sir James Stirling, who 
possesses a high character in his profession, to state 
that great credit 1s due to him for the manner in 
which he surmounted the errors committed in the 
early proceedings of the colony After the first dis- 
asters, he infused a new spirit into the desponding 
settlers, and it is mainly owing to his perseverance 
and unconquerable determination to succeed, that the 
place was not utterly abandoned. 

§ Mr. Peel was ruined by his exertions to pro- 
mote the establishment of the colony, at its com- 
mencement, and on 3lst March, 1847, he was still 
in debt to her Majesty’s government, £3,828, in- 
curred by introducing a valuable body of men into 
the settlement. In 1847, the acting governor, 
with a view to the liquidation of part of this debt 
to the crown, agreed to accept the surrender of 
a block of land of 1,372 acres, at 20s. per acre 
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property into the colony, in conformity with 
the official regulations. 

Among the naval grantees were the names 
of Captains Dance, of H.M.S. Sulphur, and 
Freemantle, of H M.S. Challenger, each 
5,000 acres; and Sandilands, of H.M.S. 
Comet, 2,560 acres. Lneutenants, mates, 
masters, and surgeons of those vessels had 
grants appropriated to them, varying from 
1,280 to 3,840 acres. None of these gen- 
tlemen could, of course, leave their ships, 
and most of the grants were reassigned, or 
remained unoccupied and unassigned. 

Among the military grantees were cap- 
tams Irwin and Mackie, of the 63rd regi- 
ment, 10,000 acres; Deputy Assistant-com- 
missary-general Lewis, 5,012 acres; Lieute- 
nant Dale, 63rd regiment, 448 acres. Among 
the private mdividuals, for whom 60,880 
acres were reserved, was the name of Mr. 
Gellibrand, for whom 10,000 acres were re- 
served, on the promise of his importing into 
the colony a sufficient amount of property 
to entitle him to the selection. The other 
reservations vaned from 3,000 to 9,000 acres. 
Moreover, mn the years 1829, 730, and 731, 
there were reserved for townships nearly 
100,000 acres (98,590). For the town site 
of York alone, 38,400 acres were reserved ; 
for Plantagenet, 17,000; for Clarence, 7,680, 
for Perth, 3,840. London, with upwards of 
2,000,000 inhabitants, does not cover, pro- 
bably, more than ten square miles = 6,400 
acres 

With these antecedents, it would have 
been difficult for men§ unconnected with 
government, and unaided by public support, 


= £1,372, which was contiguous to the town 
site of Rockingham; the said block containing the 
deepest water-frontage im Mangle’s bay, on which 
the town 1s situated Major (now colonel) Irwin, 
who has laboured zealously for the benefit of Wes- 
tern Australia, gives Mr Peel credit for introducing 
men of good conduct, who were well acquainted 
with farming pursuits and handicrafts, and for bring- 
ing into the colony, towards the fulfilment of his 
contract, a population of 300 souls, with a property 
of £50,000. 

Another instance of great hardship is recorded in 
the correspondence of the colomal office. Captain 
Bannister, formerly high-shenff of Van Diemen’s 
Island—an officer of great energy and considerable 
talent—accomplished, in 1831, after enduring much 
danger and privation, an exploratory over-land jour- 
ney, in seven weeks, from Perth to King George’s 
Sound; yet this gentleman declares himself to have 
been driven from the colony by the unjust treat- 
ment he experienced regarding the land allotments. 
A Mr. William Wise introduced property into the 
settlement to the amount of £1,984 (irrespective 
of ready money, which gave no claim for land,) 
and accordingly, under the regulations of December, 
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to have formed a colony, even in the love- 
liest and most fertile land on earth; and 
it is surprising that the attempt was not 
abandoned in the outset. The fnghtful 
struggles, which the settlers of 1829-30 had 
to undergo, are described in a “ monster 
address,” signed by nearly every non-official 
settler (cluding the magistracy, &c.), and 
presented to the governor of Western Aus- 
traha, by a deputation of the leadimg gen- 
try, in the presence of the members of the 
Executive and Legislative Councils. This 
address was transmitted by the governor 
to Earl Grey, and may be found at length 
in the Parhamentary Emigration Papers for 
1849-50. 

The grievances therein complained of, de- 

serve mention, not only as forming a chief 
cause of the slow progress made by the 
colony during ensuing years, but also as 
affording a valuable example of what should 
and should not be done on similar occa- 
sions. The errors in this case appear to 
have arisen chiefly from sheer carelessness, 
and the most unaccountable want of fore- 
thought on the part, 1t would appear, of all 
concerned. Had the proposal been to co- 
lonize one of the Channel Islands, instead 
of to form a settlement in the southern 
hemisphere, matters could hardly have been 
taken more easily. 
1828, was officially informed by the colomal secre- 
tary, that he “ had entitled himself to a grant of 
land to the extent of 26,453 acres.” Mr. Wise re- 
ceived his “location order,” which cost him, 1n actual 
outlay, £1,001 5s. 9d.; there was no surveyed land 
of which he could make sure, and after the waste of 
the substantial property he had imtroduced into the 
colony, Mr. Wise, for the sake of his family sold his 
“location order” to Captain Bannister, and proceeded 
to Van Diemen’s Island. But from that day to this, 
Captain Bannister has never been put 1n possession 
of the land to which he had thus become entitled, 
and most probably will never receive an acre or a 
shilling for his property.—(See correspondence with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 1836-7 ) 

* The following extracts from the address before 
alluded to, paint in glowing language a vivid, but, 
it is to be hoped, somewhat ex rated picture of 
the suffering which attended the foundation of the 
Swan River settlement -— 

“'The entire maternal of a settlement, the official 
staff, settlers, property, and live stock, were hurried 
out to an unknown wilderness before one acre was 
surveyed, before one btulding had been erected, 
before even a guess had been formed as to the proper 
scene of their labours, before the slightest Roowledce 
had been obtained of the soil, climate, products, or 
mhabitants. Nay, further, it was absolutely made 
a condition of the grants of land, that the emigrant 
should not only arrive, but bring his family, depen- 
dents, and property, into the colony while in this 
a The ghastly spectacle of the town-site of Clarence 
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The manner in which the terms for the 
grant of land were framed rendered its 
acquisition dependent on arrival in a stated 
time, and induced the emigrants to bring 
out in excess servants, live stock, machinery, 
&e., of which each took more than he re- 
quired. The season selected for their arrival, 
in a country known to contain hostile na- 
tives, was the month of June (there mid- 
winter). Not a shed had been provided for 
their reception; not an acre had been sur- 
veyed ; and, as before stated, even a safe 
anchorage had not been ascertained. Seve- 
ral ships were dashed to pieces on the 
beach, which was crowded with masses of 
human bemgs— families with imfant chil- 
dren, ladies, civil officers, sailors, soldiers, 
and farmers; while blood and cart horses, 
milch cows, prize bulls, sheep, goats, poultry, 
pigs, pianofortes, ploughs, mills, barouches, 
casks, furmture, bedding, tools, and seed- 
corn lay heaped together, drenched with 
torrents of rain. 

* The confusion was complete; the leaders 
of the enterprise were equally at a loss witb 
the settlers to know what to do or advise. 
Some demanded to be led to their lands ; 
others gave way to despair: servants at- 
tacked the spirit-casks; masters followed 
their example.* The farmers were told 
they must wait, wart till lands were dis- 


—uits sole edifices crowded, hurried, and neglected 
tombs—its only inhabitants corpses, the victims of 
disease, starvation, and despair — the sea-beach 
strewed with wrecks—the hills and borders of the 
rivers studded with deserted and half-finished build- 
ings—bear witness to these consequences, and speak 
of brave men, delicate females, and helpless children, 
perishing by hundreds on a desert coast from want 
of food, of shelter, and even of water, and sur- 
rounded by armed hordes of an savages. It 
were wholly impossible, sir, to estimate the vast 
amount of property of every sort buried for safet 

in the sands of the shore, and never again recovered, 
or the multitude of most valuable and high-bred 
stock of all descriptions, whose skeletons whitened 
the beach or filled the morasses they had been forced 
to enter in the desperate search for even fresh 
water. Can we wonder, then, that thousands rushed 
from such a scene with the relics of their capital, 
to people other colonies; or even that numbers sat 
down in the frenzy of despair beside the spirit-cask, 
never to rise from it alive? Can we wonder that 
the name of Swan River should, throughout the 
civilised world, become identified with failure and 
ruin, and that the survivors of such carnage should 
be left alone by their fellow-men to carry on an 
enterprise so dreadfully begun® Or may we not 
rather indulge in a justifiable pride in the resources 
of a country and the energies of a people who, from 
such a commencement, have, under Providence, 
elaborated even the civilization which your excel- 
lency may already see around you? But these ter- 
nble scenes, brought on by the unjustifiable attempt 
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covered, and then wait until they were 
surveyed. In fine, a quarter of a millon 
sterling of property was destroyed; the 
means of the immigrants dissipated; their 
hve stock perished ; many died; and num- 
bers, as soon as practicable, fled from this 
scene of ruin, carrying with them the wreck 
of ther fortunes. I have been assured by 
a colonist of high character, and holding 
an Official position, that fifteen years elapsed 
before the surveys were sufficiently advanced 
to enable a settler within five miles of the 
capital to put up a boundary fence. 

Mr. James Walcott, one of the first set- 
tlers, says—‘“ I was, in common with many 
others, a severe sufferer, from the fact of 
the government bemg unable to redeem 
its pledge to the colonists arriving in 1829 
and 1830 at the Swan River settlement. It 
was not till several months after my arrival 
that I was offered a very small grant on 
the Swan, by the local government, and 
then only in consequence of its being va- 
cated by another party. In the mean time 
most of the stock imported had died at 
Freemantle, where there was no keep for 
them—2in fact, of actual want. I may say, 
with safety, that one-half of the property 
I imported was sunk before I could get 
a location which offered any prospect of 
success.” 

Subsequently, when the few, after gallantly 
penetrating the forest, and discovering good 
farm lands, had raised the droopmg spirits 
of the rest, and a chance arose that a fresh 
body arriving, with new capital and stock, 
might do well, the land terms were changed 
to the same as the old-established colony of 
Sydney, where no hazards were to be run. 
Almost at the same time companies arose to 
push forward other colonies, each one natu- 
rally vaunting the advantages of 1ts own, and 
disregarding, if not disparaging the merits of 
the rest; and the neglected little settlement 
of Swan River was soon forgotten, and left to 
estabhsh the foundation of an imfant nation 


to h a colony into existence before steps had 
been en for its security, are far from being the 
termination, or even the most injurious, of the errors 
which have plunged us into our present difficulties. 
At the very time when the unhappy immigrants 
were crowding on the beach, wasting and losing all 
their means, the conditions of their immigration told 
them that they had but a limited time to select and 
improve their grants. And more monstrous still, 
this time was actually expired before these grants 
were surveyed. 

“ A minor, but yet very ruinous error, consisted 
in lmiting the investments of capital, which pro- 
duced a vast accumulation of the same articles, and 
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unaided by aught but the resources of its 
country and climate, and its own patient but 
over-taxed energies. The effect of the non- 
arrival of fresh immigrants in a colony so 
peculiarly constituted may be readily con- 
jectured. The hired labourer rapidly acquired 
the means of working on his own account, 
and became desirous 1n his turn of obtaining 
assistance, and the ruin those who de- 
pended upon hired labour was the conse- 
quence. And here hes the secret of the 
so-called failure of Swan River. In one, 
and in only one, respect has it really failed, 
and that is in attracting emigration; in 
almost every other it has succeeded. Its 
trade has increased, crime among the Euro- 
peans 1s almost unknown, and its present— 
who are in general rts original settlers—have 
in proportion to their numbers, effected a 
creditable extent of tillage, and evinced a 
very praiseworthy spirit. 

Every one at all practically acquainted 
with the subject of emigration, is aware of 
the immense influence exercised by the 
powerful London companies in favour of the 
colonies in which they are respectfully inter- 
ested. Is it, then, strange that the Swan 
River settlement, unconnected with the 
government, and unsupported (excepting for 
a bnef period by the Western Australia 
Company) in the mother country, should 
have proved incapable of attracting the 
stream of emigration which it was the object 
of so much combined exertion to direct 
elsewhere? Besides, the misenes endured 
at the foundation of the colony, naturally 
gave rise to a strong prejudice in its dis- 
favour. 

To return to the proposition stated at the 
commencement of this chapter, this present 
instance would appear to be one of the 
many in which the error hes not in the 
system itself, but in the absence of the need- 
ful preparation, as well as careful super- 
vision necessary to its successful working. 
Any colony, equally neglected at home, and 


total want of others, and of money. The majority 
of the imported articles could not be of use for 
some years, and each settler was induced to bring 
more than he required, in hopes of sale. The want 
of storehouses caused the destruction of all these. 
As if sufficient means had not been used to destroy 
our capital, the system of location duties was added ; 
by which the settler was compelled to prove that 
he had wasted 1s. 6d. per acre in permanent 1m- 
provements. The result was, the erection of multi- 
tudes of cottages, fences, &c., n remote, and at the 
time, wholly unmhabitable places, which were, of 
course, allowed to become the prey of the elements, 
as soon as the expensive farce had been performed.” 
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founded with as reckless improvidence with 
regard to surveys and shelter, and prelimi- 
nary preparations, must, hke Swan Ruver, 
have been crippled, if not crushed, whether 
established on the “suffiment price” or any 
other system. Even the large grants of 
land referred to in a previous page, would 
not in themselves have proved injyunous but 
for the imprudenge of the authorities in not 
requiring sufficient security for the fulfilment 
of the annexed conditions; even as it is 
they appear to have exercised m some re- 
spects a favourable effect by giving a motive 
for contmued exertion much needed under 
the circumstances. 

It is pleasing to know, as will be shewn 
in the concluding observations on the colony, 
that the stationary state 1s passed, the deve- 
lopment of the resources of the territory has 
commenced, and the tide of 1mmigration 18 
now setting in towards Western Australia. 

With respect to the announcement relative 
to the disposal of crown lands in Western 
Austraha, from the Colonial-office, Decem- 
ber, 1828, 13th January, and 3rd February, 
1829, grantmg land on certain conditions 
(see page 710) new regulations were issued 
from the Colomal-office, Downing-street, 
20th July, 1830, by which 100 acres, valued 
at £15, were allowed for every labourer, 
mcluding women and children above twelve 
years of age ; 60 acres for every child between 
twelve and six years of age, and 30 acres for 
every child under six years of age. Lands 
allotted, 1f unimproved, to the extent of 3s. 
per acre, i two years, to be hable to quit-rent 
of ls. per acre; if still ummproved in two 
more years, to revert to the crown, or be 
subjected to a higher quit-rent. The pro- 
portion of “capital,” i.e. of stock, imple- 
ments of husbandry, &c., which qualified 
settlers to receive land, was raised from 
ls. 6d. to 3s. per acre. Subsequently the 
land sales’ regulations adopted for the older 
Australian colomes were declared to be in 
force 1n Western Austraha, where land 18 
now only purchaseable from the crown at the 
minimum upset auction price of 20s. per 
acre. This high price has proved effective 
for the prevention of the sale of crown lands, 
for according to the evidence of Mr. Lefroy 
(an inteligent Swan River settler), before 
the House of Lords, 24th March, 1848— 
“There were in 1844 certamly quite a mil 
lion of acres in the colony which could have 
been purchased for 3s. an acre.” Much of 
this was probably poor land; and her Ma 
jesty’s government, in a spint of equity 
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gave the original grantees, who had taken 

p mjudicious and sometimes unavoidable 
Jlotments, an opportunity of exchanging 
hree acres of bad land for one acre of 
good land. These “remission tickets” were 
tated in 1848 not to exceed £4,000 in 
alue. The land ahenated from the crown 
un Western Australia averages 350 acres for 
each man, woman, and child im the colony. 

Before concluding this necessarily bnef 
ketch of the omgin of the colony, it is due 
the settlement to notice the mse and fall 
of a company, whose failure has been un- 
ustly ascribed to the character of the 
sountry. 

The Western Australian Association had 
ts origin in the meeting of an institution 
held in London, 23rd August, 1835, to 
watch over the interests of the colony. 
After several meetings and annual reports, 
a regularly organized joint-stock company 
was formed in 1841, under the auspices of 
Mr Edward Gibbon Wakefield (one of the 
directors of the corporation), whose object 
was to purchase a large quantity of land 
n the colony from the original grantees, 
Su James Stirling and Colonel Latour [to 
whom 113,000 acres were assigned, 29th 
Sept., 1829], at a cheap rate, with a view of 
selling it at the rate of £101 for 100 rural 
acres and four town sections of a quarter of 
an acre each; the choice of the allotments 
and town sections to be determined by lot. 

A township or city, termed <Australind, 
was to be laid out at Leschenault bay, “ to 
extend over a thousand acres, exclusive of 
a reserve for public objects, such as quays, 
streets, squares, markets, churches, and pub- 
he gardens.” About this penod Captain 
(now Sir George) Grey returned to Eng- 
land, brmging accounts of the fine country 
he had discovered in the neighbourhood of 
Champion bay (see topography), and stating 
also the existence of a good harbour adya- 
cent. Nearly at the same time, it was 
announced that the extensive grants to 
Colonel Latour were forfeited to and re- 
served by her Majesty’s government. This 
news, united with the representations of 
Captain Grey, induced the Western Aus- 
tralian Company to change their plan, and 
attempt the settlement of the northern dis- 
trict. The change, however, exciting con- 
siderable alarm, and the directors having 
offered to refund the capital of all who 
desired it, a large part of the subscriptions 
were withdrawn, and confidence in the enter- 
pmse paralyzed. Colonel Latour’s claims 
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eventually proved to be valid, but the evil 
caused by their supposed forfeiture was 
irrecoverable. 

The chief commissioner of the company, 
Mr. Clifton, left England in 1841, with the 
first detachment of emigrants. On reaching 
Port Leschenault, on his way to the new 
district, he received such communications 
from the governor, and such information 
respecting the sup- posed Port Grey, and 
the country in its vicinity, as duced him 
to found the colony under his charge on the 
spot originally contemplated, in Leschenault 
inlet, mstead of at Port Grey.* 

On the arrival of H.M.S. Beagle, Captain 
Stokes, accompanied by Mr. Clifton, pro- 
ceeded to examine the territory concerning 
which statements so contradictory had been 
made; they sought m vain for the harbour, 
and described the country as unfit for the 
settler, being deficient m the three most 
necessary articles, water, timber for build- 
ing, and food for stock.+ Subsequent ex- 
aminations have proved that Captain Grey’s 
statements were, nevertheless, correct, mas- 
much as there 1s a harbour now called Port 
Grey, and a fertile and extensive tract of 
country im its vicimity (see topography). 
But to return, Mr. Clifton, considering him- 
self fully justified in the step he had taken, 
proceeded, with the counsel and concur- 
rence of the local government, to establish 
the settlement on the shores of Leschenault 
inlet; settimg aside the somewhat Utopian 
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arrangements and ground-plans sketched in 
London, for others more in unison with the 
physical features of the country. The first 
emigrants, however, had been obliged to 
follow the previous arrangements, which 
were found so harassing and unsatisfactory, 
as to induce several to abandon their allot- 
ments and leave the company’s lands, and 
settle elsewhere. 

Nevertheless, the energy and perseverance 
of Mr. Clifton appeared mm a fair way of 
ultimately triumphing over all local ob- 
stacles; the substantial advantages of the 
site he had chosen were becoming evident, 
and promised solid, though not brillant, 
success, when the Western Australian Com- 
pany suspended operations, dismissed its of- 
ficers, and practically abandoned the enter- 
prise, since which period it has retamed little 
more than a nominal existence. 


The names of the governors and acting 
governors who have admunistered the affairs 
of Western Australia since its foundation, 
have been :— 


Captain Sir J. String, RN (governor) 1st June 1829 


Captain Irwin, H M. 63rd reg (acting) Sept. 1832 
Captain Damel, H M. 2lstreg _s,, Sept. 1833 
pas ay J oe ramet oi Aug. 1834 
John Hutt, Esq (governor) . - 2nd Jan 1839 
Tneut.-Col. Clarke, K B. (governor) . Feb 1846 

Died 6th Feb. 1847 
Major Irwin (acting) . . . . . . %@thFeb 1847 
Captain Fitzgerald, R.N. (governor) . Sept. 1849 


CHAPTER IT. 


PHYSICAL ASPECT—COAST LINE—ISLANDS—HARBOURS--RIVERS AND LAKES— 
GENERAL TOPOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTIES—GEOLOGY—MINERALOGY— 
SOIL—CLIMATE—WINDS AND TIDES. 


Western AvstTrRaLia is not marked, lke 
the provinces of New South Wales, and of 
Victoria, by lofty mountain ranges, nor, like 
that of South Austraha, by deep gulfs or 
bays; or distinguished by any great river, 
such as the Murray. Sheltered from the 
tremendous roll of the Southern Pacific, and 
laved by the more placid waters of the In- 

* See Mr. Clifton’s Letter to Captain Stokes, pub- 


lished in the latter gentleman’s Discovertes in Aus- 
trala, vol. 1, p. 382. + Ibid. 


dian Ocean, the west coast, between Sharks’ 
and Geographe bays, presents a compara- 
tively regular and unvaried outline; com- 
prising, nevertheless, many estuaries or in- 
lets, some of considerable size and depth, 
but barred with sandbanks at their entrance, 
so as to prevent their being safe harbours 
for large ships. 

The coast-line north of Geographe bay is 
bounded, for a distance of thirty to forty 
miles from the land, by a bank of coralline, 
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or calcareous formation, such as is found into two distinct districts; the one, termed 
on the coast of Sicily. The bank of sound- the plain of Quartania, situated between the 
ings extends farthest off the north-west coast,‘ Darling hills and the sea coast, stretching 
as eighty-five miles north of Depuch island from south to north for about 300 miles, 
(De Witt’s Land) a bottom of fine white with a breadth of fifteen to twenty miles. 
sand was found at seventy-five fathoms. This plain 1s well wooded towards the coast, 
Between 19° 50’ and 20° 10’ 8. lat., about 1s m some places low, of a coralline struc- 
forty miles from the islands fronting the ture, and full of estuanes, lakes, rivers, and 
coast, there are soundings of 200 fathoms. streamlets. In other places the hmestone 
Off the south pomt of Sharks’ bay, in formation rises imto emmences and hills, 
26° 42’ S. lat., soundings of grey sand were parallel to the coast-hne, and nearly 1s0- 
obtamed in 137 fathoms, at thirty-seven lated from the surroundmg country. To 
miles distance from the land. In 32° the northward, towards Champion bay, the 
S. lat., twenty miles off Rottnest or Gar- country becomes more undulating, and 
den island, the soundings are seventy presents some singular mdges. 
fathoms. The district to the eastward of the Dar- 
The distinguishing feature of the colony ling range, “the country over the hulls,” 
is a somewhat elevated and occasionally! may be said to commence at King George’s 
steep and rocky range, termed the Darkng Sound, on the south coast, and run north 
Aiulls, which runs nearly parallel with the for 500 miles, over a vaned terntory, which 
west coast, at a distance of about twenty m some parts has been compared to the 
miles from it, and extends from about 35° county of Herefordshire, m England; in 
S. lat., near Pomt D’Entrecasteaux, along others, to the county Wicklow, m Ireland ; 
the meridian of 116°, for above 400 mules,' and in the more northern parts, in the 
with an average breadth of forty mules,! Toodyay district, to Switzerland. The ex- 


and a height varying from 1,000 to 1,500 
feet. There are collateral spurs, which, on 
approaching the 32nd degree of latitude, 
appear to form extensive parallel chams, 
and are probably connected with more ele- 
vated mountains in the unexplored northern 
and north-eastern parts of Australia. 

Captain Grey says that he discovered 
two mountain ranges; one, named Victorza 
range (see general map), at the northern 
extremity of the Darling range, and about 
thirty miles to the eastward of it, lofty and 
altogether differmg im character from the 
Darling, which at this pomt, where its direc- 
tion 1s nearly aorth and south, 1s called 
Moresby’s flat-topped range; and another, 
apparently thrown off m a westerly direc- 
tion from the Darling range, about forty 
miles in length, from north to south, of a 
bare, sterile, and barren nature, and termi- 
nating seaward in Mounts Peron and Les- 
neur. This ndge is called, after one of the 
most intelhgent gentlemen in the Colonial 
Department, London, Gairdner’s range. (See 
map of Western Austraha.) Another ridge, 
north and east of the preceding, 1s termed 
Herschell’s range; and one farther south is 
called Smith’s range. 

The Darling range presents the appear- 
ance of a mighty forest of magnificent timber, 
broken only occasionally by a few inviting 
valleys. 

The Darling hills separate the province 


tent of arable land m this division of the 
colony 1s very considerable; so lightly tim- 
bered as scarcely to offer any obstruc- 
tion to the plough ; and consists of a loamy 
soul, well watered, not subject to be mate- 
nally affected either by heat or wet. The 
settled portion commences about the lati- 
tude of Perth, and extends north from 80 
to 100 miles. Some settlers have, however, 
located themselves 100 mules farther, m a 
northerly direction. 

Owing to the hmited number of its set- 
tlers, and the serious difficulties with which 
they have had to contend, Western Australia 
has been less extensively explored than the 
sister colonies described i the previous 
pages, and the knowledge acquired of 1ts 
physical features is, consequently, yet more 
fragmentary and imperfect; the difficulty, 
moreover, of framing a correct though bnef 
general view of the topography of this ex- 
tensive and really valuable province, 1s mate- 
rially increased by the contradictory state- 
ments made by different explorers, for, as 
in the case of the Geraldine district, the 
same region has been pronounced by one 
party, of exceeding fertihty and beauty; by 
another, sterile, and absolutely unfit for 
cultivation. After careful examination of 
every available source of information, I have 
succeeded in forming, as it were, a skeleton 
outhme of the coast line and the country at 
the back, as far as it has been examined ; 
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but the details cannot be filled in, while 
so much even of this portion remains im- 
perfectly known. 

The north-west coast line of Australia has 
been traced as far as Sharks’ bay, in the 
general description of the island (see p. 382) ; 
and the inland features, so far as they were 
seen by Captain Grey, in 1838, have been 
also noted (p. 379). 

Sharks’ Bay (see map of the whole island), 
in 26° 8. lat., is large, of easy access, and 
affords several safe anchorages, It was dis- 
covered by Dampier, on 6th August, 1699, 
and so named by him, on account of the 
large number of sharks seen there. A con- 
siderable portion of the land adjacent to 
this extensive inlet is yet unexplored; we 
continued unacquainted, even with the coast 
hne, and it still seems to me probable (as 
I stated m my Mstory of the Colonies, m 
1834-5), that the outlet of a large river will 
ultimately be found im this neighbourhood. 

Gascowgne River, nearly opposite Bernier 
island (see p. 382), and forming the south- 
western extremity of Sharks’ bay, was par- 
tially examined by Captain Grey, in 1839: 
but with few men and a couple of whale- 
boats, it was impossible for him to deter- 
mine the character of the country, the ex- 
tent of the mver, or the depth of an adjacent 
inlet. The manner in which he was pre- 
served through the penls of shipwreck, 
famine, and thirst, while driven about this 
wild coast, was truly wonderful. Nothing, 
as the gallant explorer himself says, could 
have saved him and his party, but the ever 
active and present care of Divine Provi- 
dence. It appears from Captain Grey’s 
examination, that the country to the north- 
ward and southward of the Gascoigne is low, 
covered with mangrove flats, and abounding 
in sand-banks, presenting, in fact, all the 

| features of the embouchure of a great river. 
Near the sea-coast is a sandy, scrubby 
ndge, termed Lyell’s range, apparently thirty 
miles m length. The plams beyond were 
examined for fifteen miles in a north-east 
direction, and found to consist of salt, mud, 
and moist sand, devoid of fresh water, and 
, Seemingly ulimitable, the eye being too 
much affected by the mirage, to perceive 
their actual hmits. 

The Dutch commodore, Vlaming, visited 
this part of the Austrahan coast in 1667, 
found a river, and went up it with three 
boats, four or five leagues, amongst rocks 
and shoals; saw much water inland, as if 
the country were drowned, but no men nor 


anything fit for food, and, as was the case 
with our Enghsh explorer, wherever they 
dug for water, the ground was salt It is 
supposed this mver may have been the Gas- 
coigne. Vlaming came to another river 
near the preceding, ascended it for about a 
league, found it terminated in a round basin, 
and was entirely salt. The country was 
destitute of grass and trees. The pomt of 
entrance into the river was composed of a 
very red sand. In the bed of the Gascoigne 
a fine white sand was found. The northern 
mouth of the Gascoigne, where entered by 
Captain Grey, had twelve feet on its bar 
at low ebb tide; the bar once passed, there 
are three to three-and-a-half fathoms, in 
a land-locked creek, which 1s separated from 
the sea by a shifting bed of sand and man- 
grove swamps, termed Babbage Island, which 
forms the northern and southern mouth of 
the Gascoigne river. 

The southern mouth of the Gascoigne 
(lat 24° 57’) 1s completely free from shoals, 
and has seven feet of water on the bar at 
low tide; there 1s also a channel in it con- 
taming never less than this depth of water 
for about four mules, after which it 1s only 
navigable for small boats during the dry 
season. Large trees (termed snags, by the 
Amencans) are firmly planted in the bed 
of the river, which renders the navigation 
difficult, especially at high water. In one 
part of Captam Grey’s Journal (vol. 1. 
p- 384), he speaks, as before, of the “ nor- 
thern mouth of the Gascoigne having a very 
good passage with twelve feet of water at 
low ebb tide;” m another part (vol. u. p. 
120), he says, “ the northern mouth is nar- 
rower and more shoal than the southern.” 
The truth, however, 1s, as admitted by the 
frank and intelligent author, bis examina- 
tion was “hurried and imperfect,”? and the 
opinion above given must be received with 
caution. The vast masses of drift-wood, 
the large trees carned across the bay to 
Dorre island, the gentle slope of the country 
into the imterior, and the 1mmense bed of 
the portion of the stream seen, indicate the 
existence of a large mver which drains pro- 
bably a fine region. Plains of a nch reddish 
loam border the Gascoigne on each side, 
occasionally broken by low, gently rounded 
hills, composed of the same description of 
soil; fresh-water lagoons were found 1m dif- 
ferent places, the country, even in the dry 
season, was covered with grass, and no ter- 
mination was seen of the good land, except 
near the sca. 
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Immediately to the south of the southern 
mouth of the Gascoigne, a line of shoals 
commences at two to four miles from the 
coast, and runs with scarcely any intermis- 
sion round the bay, so as to render the 
approach to this coast almost impracticable. 
A low spit about twelve miles south of the 
Gascoigne river, is termed Point Green- 
ough, and between this point and the river 
there is a deep bay, the shores of which are 
low and thickly studded with mangroves, 
through which many salt-water creeks run 
up into the country. Below Point Green- 
hough, the shore trends south-and-by-east, 
preserving its low character, but thickly 
wooded with mangroves for eight mules, 
when a remarkable change takes place, 
the mangroves suddenly cease, and the low 
range of hills which extend southward along 
the coast and parallel to the shore, increases 
a httle in height. Withm about the dis- 
tance of a mile, the mangroves recommence, 
the coast trends south-east for about five 
miles, then runs south-east-by-east, forming 
a bay about four miles deep, the bottom of 
which appears to be hned with mangroves. 
After passing this bay, the coast runs south- 
east-and-by-south, the mangroves appear to 
be less numerous, and the low wooded hills 
approach nearer to the sea, the low shore 1s 
fringed with trees down to the water’s edge, 
forming little green knolls of fohage. Far- 
ther south, to the Hamelin Bay and Freycinet 
Harbour, in the bottom of Sharks’ bay, we 
know nothing certain. 

Peron’s Peninsula, about 200 feet high 
is a barren, sandy table-land, sloping away 
to the southward. 

Dirk Hartog’s Island, when seen by Cap- 
tain Grey, looked exactly hke a Scottish 
heath. There is good shelter for shipping 
and adjacent there is a guano island, and a 
very rich mother-o’-pear] bank. 

Steep Pomt, the western extremity of this 
portion of Australia, consists of lofty inac- 
cessible limestone cliffs, hollowed mto deep 
caverns by the action of the waves. The 
coast then trends to the south-east, 1s very 
uninviting, and consists of a high range o 
barren limestone hills, ascending gradually 
from steep cliffs, which form the coast-lne 
The outhme of these hills is monotonous 
they have a barren appearance, and are ren 
m places by deep rocky gullies, which run 
down to the sea. 

Red Point, the western entrance of Gan 
theaume bay, is a bold circular headland 
four miles m extent. To the northward 
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this promontory the country has a white | 
sandy appearance; the coast-line consists of | 
ow ridges of sand-hills; but imland there 
are said to be tracts of good pastoral and 
arable soil, in blocks of six to ten thousand 
acres—much of a mch alluvial character. 

Gantheaume Bay, where the monotony 
8 broken by the appearance of detached 
hills, although protected at the south end 
by a reef, has as heavy a surf breaking on 
it as on any other part of the shore. An 
inlet here 1s descmbed by Captain Grey 
as “one of the most romantic and pic- 
turesque estuaries he had yet scen;” its 
ihores abounded with springs, and were 
bordered by native paths, whilst the tnck- 
‘Ing springs, flowermg shrubs, drooping 
fohage of several large sorts of casuarina, 
the number of wild swans on its placid bosom, 
and the natives fishing in the distance, im- 
parted to the whole scene a qmet and charm 
to which he had long been a stranger. The 
mouth of the mlet 1s protected from the 
ocean surf by a line of breakers and reefs. 
There are rich flats on each side of the 
estuary, which communicates with a dcep 
valley, through which flows a stream called 
the Murchison, after the distmguished geo- 
logist of that name. 

During an expeditionin 1849 from Perth, the 
explorers found on turning to the south-west 
along the bed of that stream, that the nght 
bank of the Murchison river had wide grassy 
flats, the stream forming large pools, some of 
them more than a mile in length; but with 
the exception of the flats on each side of the 
bank, the country 1s said to be poor and 
scrubby, destitute of trees, and the hills high 
and rocky, consisting of red sandstone, those 
to the west capped with hmestone. It is in 
this neighbourhood that the enormous de- 
posit of galena ore has been found in 
1848-9. In some places the Murchison 
runs through almost perpendicular sand- 
stone chiffs, 200 feet in height, broken at 
intervals by enormous fissures. It 1s not yet 
known whether the embouche of the estuary 
mto which the nver disembogues, is navi- 
gable from seaward; the estuary is about 
one-and-a-half miles long, by half-a-muile 
wide ; the tide flows five miles up the stream, 
when it 1s obstructed by rapids, above which 
the river, so far as it has been traced, 1s a 
succession of long reaches of water, 100 
yards wide, and extensive flats covered with 
reeds. The river continues from east-north- 
east, through a more level country, running 
m a deep channel 80 to 100 yards wide, 
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bordered by thickets of acacia and cypress. | 
Mr. Burgess, who visited the Murchison in- 
1848, says, “ We rode up the river about' 


seventy miles from our camp, and when we 
turned back the nver bed was nearly as 
large as when we made it, but the water 
was quite salt.” He thinks it would make 
avery good cattle-station, as there is plenty 
of summer food along the river, and plenty 
of winter provender on an extensive lime- 
stone range of hills which lie to the north- 
ward. There are also a number of large 
springs along its banks; game abounds. The 
Murchison is supposed to take its rise in the 
interior salt marshes. The Murchison valley 
is backed by some lofty and fantastic-looking 
hills, giving promise of a fertile region. A 
total geological change seemed to take place 
in this neighbourhood; a rock, heretofore 
unobserved in the south-west portion of 
Australia, occupied the principal place ; with 
this rock limestone was associated, the springs 
had a strong sulphureous smell, and the lofty 
broken character of the distant mountains, 
give a grand appearance to the scenery. 

The country behind Gantheaume bay, pro- 
ceeding in a south-by-east direction, consists 
at first of ravines and scrubs, next of elevated 
sandy downs; thickly clothed with banksia 
trees; then of open sandy downs; subsequently 
a rich lmestone region occurs, with gently 
sloping hills and valleys, affording even mn 
Aprilfair feed for sheepand cattle, with springs 
of water at intervals of every few hundred 
yards, generally situated at the edge of large 
clumps of trees. This description of country 
appears to be continuous in a south-easterly 
direction ; on a southerly course a gravelly 
treeless table-land was found, in places 
covered with beds of clay, on which rested 
ponds of water, occasionally intersected by 
thick scrub. 

According to Captain Grey, a fine fertile 
country, abounding in grassy valleys, rich 
plains, picturesque limestone rdnges, runmng 
streams, and estuaries, stretches between 
the Murchison and Hutt rivers. It was more 
thickly peopled than any district previously 
seen; the native paths were broad and well 
beaten; the wells, ten to twelve feet deep, 
were executed in a superior manner, and 
the dwellings also were of superior construc- 
tion. This observant traveller says, (vol. 2, 
p- 14), “ It seemed certain that we stood in 
the nchest province of South West Aus- 
traha, and one which so differs from the 
other portions of 1t in its geological cha- 
racters, in the elevations of 1ts mountains, 
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which he close to the sea coast, in the fer- 
tity of its soil, and the density of its native 
population, that we appeared to be moving 
upon another continent.” This region is 
situated between the parallels of 27° 30’ and 
29° 30’: its principal river, the Hutt, disem- 
bogues into a large estuary. A few miles 
above the estuary the river separates into 
two branches, both of which were found 
running in Apnl, 1839. The other prin- 
cipal streams which drain this district are 
the Buller and the Murchison. The entrance 
of the latter was not found available in 
December, 1849, for a cargo boat. The 
valley of the Buller is divided into two 
equal portions by a granite ndge; the land 
on the left bank of the eastern branch has 
been found to be of “a very good grassy 
description, consisting of a range of gramte 
hills, about ten miles north and south, two 
miles wide.” Water, m pools, and abun- 
dance of grass, exists on the eastern branch ; 
further east, high and sandy level plains 
commence, in an abrupt line of sandstone 
slopes and hills. The valley 1s estimated to 
contain 10,000 acres of good grassy land, 
and 20,000 of inferior feeding country ; 
the good land much broken into patches 
by that which 1s of inferior quality. Timber 
is scarce. 

The Chapman River runs in a sandy 
channel, with small shallow pools; the land 
on the bank of the stream is indifferent 
and sandy for about a mile, when it mses 
into sandstone and granite hills, covered 
with excellent grass. The land upon its 
northern byanch is not generally good, 
although some fine patches are to be seen. 
Mr. Burgess thinks there are 30,000 acres 
of good feeding and well-watered land on 
the north branch of the Chapman, and 
30,000 acres on the south branch, but not 
so well watered. 

In January, 1840, Mr. G. F. Moore, in 
the colonial schooner Champion, endea- 
voured, but in vain, to find a navigable 
entrance at the pomt laid down by Captain 
Grey as the estuary of the Hutt river. The 
interior, where any of it could be seen, 
looked grassy; but the view taken was very 
lmited and hurried. In December, 1849, 
Lieutenant Helpman, in the colonial schooner 
Champion, examined a boat harbour which 
he had previously discovered at the south 
end of the Hutt estuary, and found m 
the channel, between the reefs, twenty-two 
feet water; the breadth, from the reef at 
the entrance to the dry sand beach, which is 
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very low and shelving, is about 200 yards, 
and in the middle, for about a quarter of 
a mile, there is eleven to nine feet water. 
The entire reef is about three-quarters of a 
mile long, extending in a north-west direc- 
tion, about one foot above water, thus 
keeping the boat harbour clear, which will 
be found exceedingly useful for coasters 
drawing seven or eight feet water, or for 
even much larger vessels in fine weather. 
Plenty of ‘fresh water is found around by 
digging one foot deep; fish abound, and 
may be easily caught from the beach. The 
ore of the newly-cdiscovered rich mineral 
district, termed the Geraldine, may be 
shipped from this harbour, to which a good 
road may be made at an expense of £100. 

The Bowes streamlet, near the Hutt, con- 
tains about 100,000 acres of good sheep 
country: the bed of the stream being filled 
with broad-leaved reeds, indicates a supply 
of water in the dry season. The country 
around exhibits a metalhferous formation. 
In October, the small brooks were all 
running strong, and the grass was then 
green. The hills are of gneiss, with granite 
and trap rock ; the latter clothed with excel- 
lent grass, of various kinds. 

The country south of the Huéé river was 
examined during an expedition, in 1847, by 
Ineutenant Irby and two enterprising gen- 
tlemen, Messrs. Gregory, of the Western 
Austraha surveying department, who, on 
20th December, crossed the Chapman river 
two or three times, and found the country, 
at first, scrubby, but afterwards saw several 
fine patches to the eastward. On a course 
varying north and east the country was 
grassy; the soil of decomposed granite, 
patches of scrubby country occurred, then 
a good grassy district of about ten miles; 
clumps of York gum, sandal wood, jam and 
black wattle, were observed on the hills. 
Deep grassy valleys extended in a southern 
direction, and the country appeared to con- 
tinue good, and well watered. In the north 
and west, the grassy region extended for 
at least ten or twelve miles, presenting to 
view about fifty or sixty thousand acres of 
sheep pasture, of a fine deseription. 

At the stream called the Buller, near 
Champion bay, the country, for a distance of 
five-and-twenty miles, 1s bounded by a lofty 
chain of flat-topped mountains, with so 
regular an outline as to appear rather the 
work of nature than of art. Between this 
range and a ridge nearer to the coast is 
a large and fertile valley, partially drained, 
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toward the sea, by another valley—in both 
rise gently swelling hills and picturesque 
peaks, wooded in the most romantic manner. 

The next position of importance on the 
coast, and indeed the best anchorage, 
(excepting among the Abrolhos), between 
Sharks’ bay and Gage roads, (at the en- 
trance of Swan River), is termed— 

Champion Bay, situated in 28° 47’ S. lat. 
and 1° 9’ 20” W. of Swan River. The road. 
stead 1s sheltered from the south-west by 
Point Moore; but a heavy surf occasionally 
rolls on the beach, extending from the 
bottom of the bay to the northward, so as 
to prevent boats landing, unless a jetty, of 
ninety feet in extent, were run out into 
twelve feet water. A road has been formed 
from the Geraldine mines to the bay, where 
a government station, with a few soldiers, 
has been established, for the protection of 
those engaged in mining operations. Pubhe 
attention 1s now directed to this neighbour- 
hood ; and some details respecting the sur- 
rounding country, so far as 1s known, are 
necessary. 

The most remarkable inland features are 
the Menai hills, a group at the north end of 
Moresby’s flat-topped range, Mount Fairfaz, 
and the Wizard Peak, or Hil, which 1s an 
almost solitary pyramidal hill, of 715 feet 
elevation, distant eleven miles from Cham- 
pion bay. It 1s composed of large blocks of 
ironstone, which have such a powerful effect 
on the needle, as to change its direction, in 
different places, ten degrees. A few small 
casuarinas and wattles are thinly scattered 
on its summit, and some stunted xanthoreas 
on the south-west side. Stokes says, that 
part of the range lying immediately north, 
was absolutely a mass of bare ironstone. 

Mount Fairfax, 582 feet above the sea, is 
the southern and most elevated part of 
Moresby’s flat-topped range. It rests on 
a reddish, sandy, slopmg plain, occasionally 
scattered with fragments of quartz and iron- 
stone, which apparently charactenze the 
formation of Mount Fairfax, and the neigh- 
bouning heights. 

The outline of Moresby’s flat-topped range, 
in 28° 50’ S., presents a remarkable simi- 
larity to Sea range, near the Victona river, 
on the north-west coast, lat. 15° 20’ S., and 
to Cape Bedford, on the north-east coast, 
lat. 15° 10'S. The drawings of these ranges 
given by Captam Stokes (vol. i., p. 142), 
present a striking resemblance to each other, 
m their contour as well as elevation. The 
view from the summit of Wizard peak is 
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very commanding: to the north-north-west 
and north-east lie extensive valleys, con- 
cerning whose capabilities v different 
opinions have been expressed. “ho Captain 
Stokes (who viewed them through his tele- 
scope), they all appeared of a similarly arid 
nature. For a few miles to the eastward, 
and a great many to the northward, the 
formation of the country is considered by 
this authority to be of the same fiat, broken, 
and irregular character, includmg no greater 
elevations than the Wizard peak, while to 
seaward, the appearance of the country was 
that of an undulating plain, with patches 
of stunted woodland, widely scattered. Mr. 
Bynoe, an intelhgent naturahst, who ac- 
companied Captain Stokes, conceived a hke 
impression of the comparatively stenle 
nature of the country: he says, it was only 
the surface soil which held vegetable matter ; 
that near the Wizard peak, the holes dug by 
the natives to obtain the warran, or native 
yam, disclosed pure sand; and that near 
Moresby’s range, the soil became freely 
mixed with ironstones and pebbles—the 
vegetation more stunted, consisting princi- 
pally of prickly bush, mingled with coarse 
brown grass, on which few kangaroos or 
emus were seen. 

On the other hand, the Honourable 
George Fletcher Moore, who was my fellow- 
student at Trinity college, in days of yore, 
and who there distinguished himself by 
high attainments, and whose quiet, observant 
character was not likely to give expression 
to a hastily-conceived or exaggerated opinion, 
thus speaks of the country near Champion 
bay :—“ Judging by the eye, at that dis- 
tance, the entire space, as far as we had 
an opportunity of seeing, after going a little 
way back from the coast, on the slope to the 
hills, upon the hills, among the hills, beyond 
the hills, and, in short, everywhere as as 
the eye could discern, appeared a grassy 
country, thinly sprinkled ‘with some low 
trees or shrubs, perhaps acacias. If this be 
the case, and there be water sufficient, of 
which there is no reason to doubt, this may 
certainly turn out to be the finest district 
for sheep pasture that this colony can 


Since the foregoing was written, I have 
received from several quarters details of 
explorations and examinations of the country 
to the northward and eastward of Champion 
bay, which fully substantiate these views, as 
well as those expressed by Captain Grey. 
Mr. Gregory, also, who ascended the Wizard 


Peak, in 1848, gives an idea of the country 


totally different from that expressed by 
Captam Stokes; he says, in his journal :-— 
“ After an hour's ride over rich grassy hills, reached 
the foot of Wizard’s peak; here we left our horses 
and ascended the bill; arrived at the summit, to our 
great surprise, instead of the scrubby and sterile coun- 
ba fi ngage by Captain Stokes, of the Beagle, beau- 
y grassy Pills stretching from north-north-east 
met our view to the extent of about 20,000 acres; had 
it not been for certain bearings to Mount Fairfax 
and other hills, that we were on Wizard , 1 should 
have suspected its identity. Leaving Wizard peak 
and steering north along the western foot of the grassy 
range; the country to the east consists of grassy hills 
of limestone, mech in fossils of wood and shells, with 
an occasional granite hill producing coarse grass or 
short scrub.” 


The Greenough River, which flows into 
Champion bay, was examined, in 1848, b 
the Messrs. Gregory and Burges, and found, 
near the sea, bounded by white and red 
sandstone cliffs 200 feet in height, and gene- 
rally covered with dense thickets of acacia 
growing on an otherwise barren and stony 
soil. One channel was found dry, with no 
appearance of water having passed over its 
sandy bed during the previous winter; as 
the river was traced upwards, in a southerly 
direction (see map), it was found to im- 
prove, and was joined by a small gully from 
the west coming through a grassy valley. 
The explorers, on altering their course to 
210 degrees, found the country improve, 
the river running, with many large pools of 
water, some more than half-a-mile long, and 
80 to 100 yards wide; the water from sand- 
stone springs slightly brackish. It 1s esti- 
mated that there are 50,000 acres on the 
Greenough well grassed and watered. 

The embouche of the Greenough river is 
a small estuary separated from the sea by 
a low bank of sand, thirty-five feet wide and 
five feet high, over which the sea, dumng 
gales, appears to enter. The banks of the 
Greenough are, in some places, seventy feet 
high, composed of limestone. 

Mr. Roe, the surveyor-general of Western 
Australia, found, in June, 1847, to the 
north-east of Champion bay, a tract of 
about 150 miles of good arable land, one- 
third of which he seaansei naar gps for 
ev urpose, either i or pas- 
a Pye states, haweree that he did not 
find quite so much good country as Captain 
Grey’s book would have led him to suppose. 

Proceeding southward, we arnve at Port 
Grey, which is five miles to the south- 
ward of Point Moore. The shore between 
is rocky, with outlying reefs. There is 
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an extensive reef from Point 
Moore, and one to the north from Point 
Grey, and a centre one, leaving a clear 
opening on each side. The port is exposed 
to southerly winds, but there is “a ve 
snug httle harbour formed by the Meat 
extending from the land in the depth of 
the bay.”” There are two and-a-half fathoms 
smooth water close to the reef, and the 
sie of this natural jetty shuts in with 
oint Grey, bearing south-by-east, “so that 


no wind could hurt.””? There is fresh water 
close to the harbour, which seems to be 
adapted for small coasters. 


Before proceeding further with the coast 
line, it is advisable to examine Houtman’s 
Abrothos, distant thirty-five miles from the 
mainland, in 82° 42’ 50”* S. lat., and 
1° 57 50” W. of Swan River. They form 
three separate groups of coralline islands 
and reefs, which extend in a north-north- 
west direction forty-eight miles, diminishing 
in breadth towards the north. They are 
termed the Northern, Easter, and Pelsart 
group, and are separated by channels four 
to ten miles wide. 

Easter group (the central) contains a large 
and secure haven, termed Good Friday har- 
dour, having fifteen to seventeen fathoms, 
fine muddy, sandy bottom, between the 
coral patches, which demand the utmost 
attention from the navigator mn entering the 
harbour. 

Rat Island, the centre of the group, has 
an elevation of about thirteen feet, and has 
low overhanging cream-coloured lmestone 
cliffs. The soil is mixed with guano, and 
filled with burrows of the sooty petrel or 
mutton bird. The island is infested with 
rats, and there are numbers of a pretty 
hzard, whose tail is, covered with spines. 

The Abrolhos form the upper surface of 
the great coral-bank, which extends from the 
mainland, and shelves off at the outer edge 
of the south part of the group, almost pre- 
cipitously to no bottom, where soundings 
are not found with 250 fathoms line. The 
average depth surroundimg the islands is 
twenty to thirty fathoms. With the excep- 
tion of the Bermudas, these coral islands, so 
far as we know, are the farthest distant 
coral formation from the equator. The reef 
on which Rat island rests extends off 400 
yards on the inner side, and has twelve 
fathoms just off 1t on a grey sandy mud. 
The greater portion is composed of a variety 


“This is the position of the observation spot of 
Captain Stokes on Rat Island 
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of corals, intermixed and forming a consoli- 
dated mass with “ brain-stones” scattered 
over it. The reef is nearly dry at low water ; 
but a portion does not rise so high, and pro- 


jects so as to form a narrow shelf, from the 


edge of which a wall descends almost per- 
pendicular to the depth of fifty-four feet. 
The coral on the upper twenty feet 1s formed 
in the shape of huge fans, spreading out 
from stout stems, overlapping each other m 
clusters, and having angular cavities between. 
The lower portion of the wall is of the com- 
mon branch kind. 

The Wallabi Isiands form part of the 
Abrolhos group, and have a good haven, 
termed Recruit harbour, with eleven to 
twelve fathoms, perfectly sheltered on all 
sides. East Wallab: island has an elevation 
at the north-east extremity of fifty feet, and 
measures upwards of a mie each way. West 
Wallab: island is two mies and-a-half long, 
by one mile broad; in the centre is a low 
flat, with hills nsing all round except on the 
south side. Flaghill, the highest, 1s formed 
of sand and comminated shells, while the 
flat which stretches to the south-west from 
its foot, is of hmestone formation, on which 
there 1s a cavern fifteen feet deep, with a 
sloping entrance and a stalactite roof. Some 
sand hills, thirty feet high, and covered with 
a dense scrub, are filled with the burrows of 
the mutton bird. The north end of the 
island is a level stony flat, with patches of 
brushwood, among which Captain Stokes 
found such an abundance of the marsupial 
animal, termed the Wallabi, that m four 
hours, seventy-six, weighing about seven 
pounds each, were killed with three guns. 
It is strange how these animals reached the 
islets from the maim. The snapper fish were 
numerous off the island, and so voracious 
that they allowed themselves to be taken 
with a small piece of paper for a bait. 

Gun Island, in 28° 53’ 10” S. lat., 1° 53’ 85” 
west of Swan river, forms the north-west 
extreme of the Pelsart group, and is the 
largest of the islets (a quarter-of-a-mile 
mile long). The group is encircled by a 
reef; on which doubtless the Dutch ship 
Zeewyk was wrecked m 1727. The island 
was so named by Captain Stokes, in consc- 
quence of finding on it, 24th April, 1840, a 
brass four-pounder of singular construction, 
which is now deposited in the United Ser- 
vice Museum, Scotland-yard, London. The 
gilding on the ornamental brass-work 1s in 
a remarkable state of preservation. Two 
Dutch doits were found, bearing date 1707 
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and 1720; also a number of pipes and glass 
bottles ; the latter of a stout Dutch build, 
some capable, of holding five or mx gallons ; 
they were placed in rows, half buried in the 
sand, as if for the purpose of collecting 
water, and were covered with a white sub- 
stance, which had eaten away the glaze. 

Resumimg now an examination of the 
coast to the south of Champion bay, it ap- 
pears, for at least thirty miles, as seen from 
the deck of H.M.S. Beagle, to consist of high 
sand hills, partly covered with vegetation ; 
immediately m the rear is a range rather 
Ingher aud of a less barren appearance ; be- 
hind these again, at a distance of eight or 
nine miles, there arises a series of singular 
table-topped broken ndges. 

The Irwin River falls mto the sea midway 
between Champion bay and the Arrowsmith : 
it rises in the intenor to the eastward, and 
has in some places a bed eighty yards wide, 
with lmestone and clay banks, thirty feet 
high ; but m the dry season water 1s only to 
be found in pools. The valley of the Irwm 
is said to extend thirty miles north-north- 
west and south-south-east, and 1s about 
eight miles wide. On an _ east-north-east 
course from Champion bay, there are exten- 
sive flats of good hght soil, well grassed, and 
some two miles wide; a beautiful country, 
full of warren-holes, and hghtly timbered ; 
several good pools, “one 200 yards by 25, 
and no bottom to be found by diving.” A 
fine wide grassy flat, with small trees, con- 
tinues to 29° 9’ S. lat. Advancing thence 
in a north-east course, the country much 
improves, banks of clay and red sandstone 
occur; but on approaching the Coal Valley 
in 29° 57’ 42” S. lat. (200 miles north of 
Perth) there are no flats but steep banks to 
the nver bed, with plenty of good water by 
digging a few mches, and abundance of 
grass. The mver bed twenty-five yards 
wide, running through sandstones and 
shales. The coal seam seen here was about 
six feet thick, and ran entirely across the 
bed of the river, and under the bank on 
both sides. The Irwin divides into two 
branches, where the sandstone ceases, and 
the granite formation commences ; the largest 
stream flows from the eastward. 

Mr. Macgill, an officer of her Majesty’s 
96th (who was afterwards unfortunately 
lost), made, in company with others, in 
1847, a journey from Lefroy’s station, on 
the Moore or Garban rwer, to Port Grey; 
he fonnd the country (probably he kept near 
the coast), for the greater part of the way, 
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wretched and unproductive; the party were 
two days without water; but the Irwin 
‘alley he describes as a “ terrestial para- 
dise,”’ in breadth from one to six mules, and 
extending, at all events, from twenty-five 
miles wnland down to the coast. 

The Arrowsmith River, or rather brook, 
has its embouche in the sea, to the north 
of Gairdner’s range, and its rise to the 
north-east, in the Herschel range. The 
pasture-lands on the Irwin jom those on 
the Arrowsmith; the country is said to be 
better adapted for cattle than for sheep, as 
parts of 1t are rather low; for agriculture 
it would be useful, as the soil is mech, and 
there is scarcely a tree to each hundred 
acres. There are about 10,000 acres of fine 
nich pasture land along the banks of the 
Arrowsmith, reaching within two miles of 
the sea, which would make a superior sum- 
mer run for a large herd of cattle. Ten 
thousand sheep could be kept between the 
Eastern Irwin and the Arrowsmith, but the 
occupiers would probably have to dig for 
water. Whether the nver and country is 
identical with that named by Captain Grey, 
is uncertain. 

The country between the Arrowsmith and 
Moore river, crossing the streamlets of Hill 
and Smith, behind the ranges, consist of 
extensive plains, which, at least, durmg the 
rainy season, are well grassed. 

The Hill stream flows from the south end 
of Gairdner’s range. 

The Garban 1s formed by the junction of 
the Moore and Norcott rivers, about fifty 
miles north of Perth. From the Garban to 
Perth, there is a chain of fresh-water lakes, 
at intervals of five or six miles apart. 

The coast lne presents no feature of 
note; harbours for cargo boats probably 
exist at Island Point, Jurien Bay, Lancelin 
Island, and behind the reefs at and near Bre- 
ton Bay. The appearance of the shore 1s 
barren and forbidding, but the wind seldom 
blows direct on the land; vessels can there- 
fore run north or south, according to cir- 
cumstances. 

Approaching the Swan-river estuary, we 
reach Rottnest (rats’ nest) Island, distant 
twelve mules from the port of Fremantle ; 
it is ten miles long by seven wide, heavily 
timbered, principally by the cypress, and 
bounded for nearly its entire circumference 
by limestone rocks, so as to present few 
landing-places for boats. This island 1s 
the prison where the aborigines of Western 
Australia were transported, for offences com- 
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mitted m the colony. From a gently rising 
ground near the superintendent’s house, 
the view is enclosed on every side by a 
chain of hills which slope gradually down 
into the plain, occupied by a succession of 
lakes, the largest two miles in circum- 
ference, and one yielding pure salt mm abun- 
dance. The aborigines, about twenty in 
number, under the direction of their super- 
intendent, Mr. Vincent, and with the aid 
of four soldiers, have bwilt an excellent 
dwelling-house, store (70 feet long), cells 
for prisoners, workshop, stable, &c.—all of 
stone; made a road, ploughed, fenced, and 
cultivated a considerable quantity of land, 
and done much useful work. This estabhsh- 
ment is now broken up, and the island 
leased to Mr. Thompson. The convict ab- 
origines are employed on the roads. The 
salt lake is a short distance from the house 
of the superintendent; it is about three- 
fourths of a mile in circumference, and 1s 
nearly covered with beautiful crystals of 
dazzling white salt, of which many tons 
are collected in a month. The water of 
this lake might, in American language, be 
termed a “concentrated essence of subli- 
mated salt;” it is so mtensely acrid, as to 
blister the tongue when tasted. Mr. De- 
puty Assistant-commuissary Webb, who ex- 
plored the island, was pleased with the 
scenery ; the soil is of a hght sandy loam; 
in some places there is a mch dark brown 
mould prized for gardens. 

The Swan River, which originally gave its 
name to this colony, takes 1ts mse about 80 
mules from the coast, flows north for 100 
miles under the name of the Avon, then join- 
ing the Toodyay turns west, passes through 
the hills for fifty mules, and disembogues 
into the Perth water, an estuary about two 
miles long by one broad, which communi- 
cates with the beautiful lake termed Mel- 
ville water, seven mules long by four broad. 
The Swan flows all the year round, and 
sometimes renders the waters fresh in Gage 
roads during winter; together with the 
Perth water, it 1s navigable for boats or 
flat-bottomed craft, as far as the tide flows, 
viz., about forty mules. 

The Canning, which flows from the south- 
east into Perth water, has a boat navigation 
for fifteen miles. The Helena falls ito the 
Swan below Guildford. 

The Swan river is subject, hke other 
Austrahan rivers, to occasional, sudden, and 
tremendous floods, which inundate the corn 
lands in the vicinity. The early settlers, un- 
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aware of this fact, selected a low-lying site 
for their town; but the first winter, for- 
tunately, gave them a warning to choose 
a more elevated and safer position. 

Melville water, on which Perth, the capi- 
tal of Western Australia, is situated, opens 
into Freshwater bay, and the latter into 
Rocky bay, from which the estuary con- 
tinues in smaller reaches until it opens into 
the sea at Gage roads, where the town of 
Fremantle is situated. The portion of the 
bar from Fremantle to Rocky bay, 1s full 
of shallows, on which there are only nine to 
ten feet water; but the estuaries of Rochy 
and Freshwater bays, and of Melville, have 
sufficient depth of water for the largest 
ships, and would form a fine harbour, if 
accessible from the sea. In my Colonwuil 
Library, vol. iu. p. 328, published in 1836, 
I urged the cutting of a canal, so as to 
admit large vessels. The bar at Fre- 
mantle, which extends three-fourths of a 
mile, not long since was blown up, so as 
to admit craft of eight feet draught to reach 
Perth; and it 1s now proposed to cut a ship 
canal from Rocky bay to the sea, through 
an isthmus of soft calcareous sandstone 480 
yards in breadth, with an average height of 
fifteen feet. If this be done, and the mouth 
kept free from sand, Western Austraha will 
possess a most complete land-locked har- 
bour. 

The cliffs of the coast near Swan river 
appear covered with thousands of roots, 
twisted together m a reticulated manner. 
The same formation is observable at Bald 
Head, King George’s Sound. Their resem- 
blance to the stumps of a dead shrubbery 
is so exact, that, before touching them, it 
is difficult to say which is the wood and 
which the calcareous matter. Mr. Darwin 
supposes that this singular appearance has 
been caused by the wind heaping up cal- 
careous sand, together with branches, roots 
of trees, and land shells; the whole bemg 
subsequently consolidated ; and when the 
fibrous portion decayed, lime, washed mto 
the cylindrical cavities by the action of rain- 
water, preserved the form of the wood. The 
decaying influence of the weather is now 
washing away the sandstone and softer por- 
tions of the rock, leaving the vegetative 
forms in their primitive state. 

Gage Roads, at the entrance of Swan river, 
are formed by Garden, Rottnest, Peel’s, and 
Carnac islands; and the anchorage 1s pro- 
tected from the vast body of water which rolls 
in from the north-west by a bank, which ex- 
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tends out to the north-east, between Rott- 
nest island and the main. The anchorage 
is in seven or eight fathoms, on sandy mud, 
about a mile from the gaol at Fremantle,* 
bearing east by north. A quarter of a mile 
nearer the shore, the bottom shoals rapidly 
to four and three fathoms, on rocky ground 
shghtly coated with sand. <A ship rightly 
found—especialty with Honiball’s patent 
moveable fluke anchors—would not drag 
up so steep a bank; and Captain Stokes 
thinks that the cause of some ships bemg 
driven on shore has been owing to not 
selecting a proper berth, and getting too 
near the land, on a rocky ground; so that, 
when a breeze sprung up, there was no time 
to let go another anchor with effect. 

Owen’s Anchorage, the usual resort from 
the Ist of May to the lst of September, is 
perfectly secure, and readily accessible from 
Gage roads. 

Cockburn Sound, in 82° 10’ S. lat., formed 
between Garden island and the main land, 
seven miles from Fremantle, is a safe and 
extensive anchorage. It would contain 1,000 
ships, out of mortar range either from the 
sea or land side, and in the hands of an 
enemy would be exceedingly injurious to 
our maritime interests, especially in the 
Indian Ocean. H.M.S. Beagle rode out 
two gales, of forty-eight hours’ duration, 
here, on the 3lst of March and the llth 
of June. The gales commenced at north 
by west, and, after lasting forty-eight hours, 
gradually blew themselves out at west-south- 
west. At the anchorage there was not more 
sea than a boat might have endured. 

Rockingham Harbour is said to be a good 
haven, requiring only a small breakwater, 
for shelter against the north-by-west winds, 
which are of rare occurrence. The deep 
water rans within a few yards of the shore, 
and a jetty would enable large ships to 
discharge their 8. 

Warnborough Sound, three miles from 
north to south, and two miles and-a-half 
from east to west, is formed by a chain 
of reefs; the entrance-bar has five or six 
fathoms water on it. 

Safety Bay, an wmlet of Warnborough 
Sound, is about thirty miles south of Fre- 
mantle. The mouth of the inlet has a 
tendency to fill up with sand, which a 
small expense in piling would prevent. If 
this were done, a light-house ‘erected, and 
the entrance buoyed, an Indiaman, it is 


* The longitude of Scott's jetty at the Swan River 
is considered to be 115° 47’ E. of Greenwich. 


said, might discharge her cargo by means 
of a plank to the shore. 

Peel Harbour, forty-five miles south of 
Fremantle, has a narrow entrance. The 
estuary is in length about fifteen miles, by 
two to four miles in breadth, and eight feet 
deep. Inside there appears to be sufficient 
depth of water and space to hold many 
vessels. 

The Murray River, which is navigable for 
sixteen miles by boats, disembogues at the 
centre of Peel inlet; and the Serpentine, 
Currie, and Dandalup streams flow into the 
broader part of the estuary. The Dandalup 
joins the Murray. The Harvey flows into 
the head of the inlet. 

Leschenault or Koombana Bay, in Welling- 
ton county, eighty miles south of Swan 
river, ninety-eight mules from Perth by 
land, and 180 miles from King George’s 
Sound, has the mouth of its inlet situated 
in lat. 38° 19’ 10” S., long. 115° 40’ 15” E. 
The bay affords shelter for large ships in 
four and-a-half to five fathoms, excepting 
from north by east to west, and by north 
or west-north-west winds, or for smaller 
vessels lying further m, round to north- 
west; but as the bottom is clear of rocks, 
and there is good holding-ground, vessels 
have been uninjured during the heaviest 
gales, Mount William, bearing N. 40°6’ E., 
from near the entrance of the bay, distant 
thirty-three miles, and with an elevation of 
1,725 feet, is the best land-mark. Mount 
Leonard, another elevation of the Darling 
range, bears 8. 81° 44° E.; distant thirteen 
miles; elevation, 1,270 feet. The Lesche- 
nault mlet, or estuary, at the south-west 
of Koombana bay, is separated from the 
ocean by a narrow limestone midge, co- 
vered with timber and vegetation, and has 
a well-protected entrance. The estuary is 
about fourteen miles iong, by upwards of 
a mile broad; in some parts, three to six 
fathoms deep; affording m all places water 
communication, as it is full to the shore 
edge. There is a sand-bar, easily remove- 
able, dividing the estuary from the bay ; 
boats drawing three to four feet water can 
pass it at all times. Rise of tide inconsid- 
erable. 

The Preston and Collie Rivers have their 
embouche on the east side of the inlet; and 
the Brunswick falls into the Collie, a little 
above its embouchure. These rivers are 
running streams all the year round, skirted 


+ Stokes’ Voyagein H.M 8S. Beagle. Vol.ii., p.396. 
Roe’s Chart gives the heightof Mount Wilitam 3,600 ft. 
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by rich pastures, and remarkable for the 
beauty of the scenery around. 

At Leschenault, the Darling range ap- 
proaches within fourteen miles of the sea; 
its iva BRAC door ak outline broken only by 
Mount Leonard and the gorge through which 
the Harvey river flows. 

Austraind is situated on the easternmost 
border of the Leschenault estuary. It is, 
beyond all comparison, the best planned 
town in the colony; and Mr. M. Waller 
Clifton deserves great credit for the ability 
and taste which he has manifested. A sub- 
stantial bridge has been constructed over the 
Brunswick river, in the township: it is 
160 feet long, by 10 feet wide; the span of 
the four chief arches is 27 feet; it is sup- 
ported on five piers, of which three are in 
12 to 16 feet water. 

Bunburry, at the southernmost part of 
the bay, is beautifully situated on a small 
high peninsula, lned on the south by 
basaltic pillars. The town is well laid out; 
all the streets cross each other at nght 
angles; and the neighbourmg country 18 
very pretty. The harbour 1s secure for 
small craft; but large vessels he m the 
roadstead, to take in long timber. On the 
sea shore, near Bunburry, there 1s a forma- 
tion of pure basaltic rocks, resembling, m 
miniature, the celebrated Giant’s Causeway 
in Ireland. The columns, as seen im the 
chasms caused by the action of the sea, are, 
in some places, six feet high, and beautifully 
shaped. The district between Bunburry and 
Geographe bay (Henty’s Plains) is one of the 
richest in the province. 

Geographe Bay forms a complete curve. 
Vasse inlet, mm the south-east portion of the 
bay, affords shelter for small craft. There 
is good anchorage, protected from north- 
west and south-west winds, on the north- 
east side of Cape Naturalste, (which is in 
83° 31’ 45” S., O° 47’ 30” W. of Swan 
river), the westernmost point of the bay. 
The township in Geographe bay is named 
Busselton, situated on the Vasse river, 130 
miles south of Perth. The most conspicuous 
feature is a neat stone-bwlt church, recently 
erected, of which a drawing was given in 
the Illustrated London News of 21st Feb- 
ruary, 1846. The nave is 40 by 20 feet ; 
the chancel, 14 by 12 feet; the walls 16 
to the line of roof; the roof is constructed 
of native mahogany, with principals, pur- 
lines, &c. Thus at a place, of which the 
name and position are almost unknown in the 
mother country, Englishmen have erected 


this stately fame, almost in the heart of 
a wilderness. 

The Vasse River is said to “ flow through 
a district rich in herbage, resembling clover, 
and enamelled with daisies, buttercups, mari- 
golds, and other beautiful field flowers.”’* 

The north extreme of Cape Naturaliste is 
formed of majestic chifs of hmestone, 200 
feet high, and perforated with two ranges of 
caverns. The outer, or great cavern, is 
about 50 feet wide, 45 high, and 100 feet 
deep. Some of the stalactites measure 15 feet. 
The sides and roof present an extraordmary 
assemblage of colours, owing to the vanity 
of hverwort and fungi with which they are 
covered. From Cape Naturaliste to Cape 
Hamelin the coast lies nearly due south, 
marked only by the Margaret river, which 
has 1ts mouth almost midway between the 
two capes. The most striking sea-coast fea- 
ture is a belt of snow-white sand, of some 
hundred yards in width. 

Cape Leeuwin, or Landt Van de Leeuwin, 
land of hons, so called by its discoverer, in 
1622, is situated at the south-west extremity 
of Australia, lat. 34° 21’ S., long. 115° 6 E.: 
it is tolerably elevated, of a smooth but 
sterile aspect, visible about thirty miles in 
fine weather, and defended, between south- 
west and south-east, by rocky islets or de- 
tached breakers, to the extent of five or sx 
miles. It appears like an island, lying close 
to the mam, with lower land on its north 
side. Soundings do not extend far off shore. 
Fhnders found eighty-five fathoms, at nme 
to ten leagues south by west, and forty to 
sixty fathoms, at six leagues to the south of 
the Cape. South-west gales, with a heavy 
sea, are experienced off this cape. H.M.S. 
Zebra was compelled to throw her guns 
overboard. I was myself, on one occasion, 
in a constant gale for nearly three weeks, 
running from north to south, without bemg 
able to make any westing to double the 
Leeuwin. There appears to be a northerly 
current settmg round the Cape from the 
westward; but an easterly current generally 
sets along the southern shores, towards Bass’ 
straits. A settlement was formed to the 
south-east of the Leeuwin, at a small har- 
hour towards Augusta. It was abandoned, 
on account of the alleged insecurity of the 
haven. The anchorage is spacious, sheltered 
from the usual winter wi from the north 
and north-west, but open to those which 
blow from south and south-east. 


* Western Austraha, by T. J. Buckton, Esq.: 
p- 39. London: 1840. 
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The Chapman river, after its junction with 
the Blackwood river, flows into Augusta bay 
or inlet, under the designation of M‘Leod 
creek. It is navigable for boats in a north- 
erly, and then in a westerly direction, for 
twenty-five miles. 

The Blackwood river has been traced fifty 
miles previous to its junction with the Chap- 
man; its banks are stated to be, in many 
places, covered with a dense forest of enor- 
mous trees, and some of the finest land seen 
by Sir J. Stirling was observed in its vici- 
nity. The country was partially examined, 
a few years ago, by Mr. J.C. Russell. At 
first, the timber was of minor growth, and as 
thick as usual: after advancing four mules, 
the country improved; the “face of nature 
became more and more pleasing ; the soil a 
rch red loam.” On a southerly course the 
country detenorated; but, on bearing west, 
the explorer “came upon a brook, sur- 
rounded with magnificent gum trees, the 
scenery very beautiful, with banks sloping 
down to the water.” Much of the country 
seen was “exceedingly fertile, but greatly 
encumbered with timber of stupendous size.” 
There were some grassy plams, and the 
region is well watered. 

Proceeding eastward from Cape Leeuwin 
the coast trends to the north-east, and forms 
an open roadstead termed Flinders’ Bay, 
which curves south forty-three, east thirty- 
seven miles, along a low, sandy, ummviting 
shore to Point D’Entrecasteaux, a remark- 
able cape in 34° 52’ S. lat., 116° 1’ E. long, 
visible thirty miles from the deck of a ship. 
The next promiment point, Cape Chatham, 
is a steep rocky island, lying a mile from a 
cliffy projection on the mam, lat. 35° 23’ S., 
long. 116° 29’ E. 

Point Nuyts, seven miles east by south 
from Cape Chatham, is a cliffy head, pro- 
jecting three miles beyond the line of coast. 

It 18 known that Nornalup and the Deep 
River District possess a very fine country ; 
timber of the most stupendous size, and of 
the best quality, is found in this neighbour- 
hood. A seven ton vessel was built of one 
piece of thirty feet, cut off the butt of a tree 
of 150 feet high before branching. 

This region 1s not sufficiently known to 
enable me to give any description of it; it 
appears, however, very probable, from what 
I saw of the coast-line, that a good country, 
with certainly a fine chmate, will be found 
in the interior; the shore abounds in inlets 
capable of being made valuable. Irwin inlet, 
William's Bay, and Torbay, possibly possess 


havens. Mariet Lake, near Ratcliffe 

ay, is a large sheet of water. The whole 

of this coast and country ought to be care- 
fully surveyed and explored. 

King George’s Sound, the best harboug, in 
Western Australia, is formed on the south 
side by Bald Head, and defended at its 
entrance by SBreaksea, Michaelmas, and 
other islands, which protect the sound from 
easterly winds. There are two havens called 
Princess Royal and Oyster harbours, the 
former adapted for large ships, the latter for 
vessels not drawing more than eleven feet of 
water, which may be secured within 100 
yards of the shore. For a ship only wanting 
water and fuel there is a sandy bay in the 
south-west corner of the sound, where two 
or three streams of excellent water run into 
the sea over the land. 

Bald Head, which forms the south-west 
portion of the sound, is a barren rock of 
moderate elevation, about two miles and-a- 
half in length ; it 1s connected with the main 
by a low piece of land, in the centre of which 
stands a small peak; this gives the head 
from the offing to the southward the appear- 
ance of an island. The conspicuous head- 
land, called Peaked Hill, with a pecuhar 
profile outline, is about five miles to the 
south-west of Bald Head, whose south end 
is in 34° 55’ 8. lat., 118° 29’ E. long. 

From the anchorage of Princess Royal 
harbour, situated at the back or west part of 
King George’s sound, Mount Clarence bears 
north-north-east, and the south end of 
Michaelmas Island just open off Point Pos- 
session. Stokes says that the entrance to 
this great basin is by a narrow channel in 
the north-east corner; the chief impediment 
being a long spit extending off the inner west 
entrance ; it was worked through by H.M:S. 
Beagle both ways; inside there is water suf- 
ficient for a line-of-battle ship, but only for 
a limited space, a short distance within the 
entrance towards the north-west corner of 
the harbour, where a straggling village points 
out the township of Albany. Mount Clarence 
and Melville rear their bare and granitic 
heads on either ade, and huge fantastically- 
shaped boulders are strewn over their slopes. 

The Kalgan, or French River, which dis- 
embogues into Oyster harbour, flows north 
from the Stirling range, is of considerable 
length, and fed by many tributaries. Ex- 
cursions were made up the stream in 1831 
by Dr. Colhe and Lieutenant Dale, who for 
the first twenty miles of their route found 
dense forests of “ mahogany,’ white gum 
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trees, casuarmas, banksias, wattles, (always. 


indicating in Western Australia a good soil,) 
and other shrubs; ascending the stream the 
country became more open, and numerous 
ponds of brackish water were found. 

About thirty-five miles north-west from 
King George’s Sound, there is a fine coun- 
try, resembling in its park-like features the 
neighbourhood of Melbourne, Port Philhp. 
There is an abundance of kangaroos, which 
indicates the pastoral character of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

The Hay river, at two miles above Ungerup, 
is a smali tortuous rivulet, with rich grassy 
banks, overhung by fine shady trees. The 
valley is narrow, sloping gently upon either 
side, and its soil 1s a fertile mould. Lady 
Spencer (whose husband was, for some time, 
Government Resident at King George’s 
Sound), has some fine farms m this region. 
The crops of gram produced here are equal 
im quantity and quality to those of the most 
favoured districts in Van Diemen’s island. 

The district of King George’s Sound is 
not subject to droughts, the harbour 1s 
almost unrivalled, and the adjacent seas, 
bays, and imlets abound with whales and 
excellent fish of various kinds. 

Albany, which 1s still a mere village, is 
distant from Perth by land 300 miles, and 
by sea 450 miles; from Adelaide, South 
Austraha, 1,400 miles; from Melbourne, 
Victona, 1,800 miles; from Van Diemen’s 
island, 1,850 ; and from Sydney, New South 
Wales, 2,700 miles. 

The coast trends to the north-east from 
King George’s Sound, and presefits several 
bays and mlets; the principal, Doubtful 
Island Bay, 1s formed on the south side by 
Point Hood and the Doubtful islands; it 1s 
about six leagues across to the north shore 
and about ten miles deep, affording shelter 
in its south-west part from all winds that do 
not blow hard between north-north-east and 
east. The north and west shores have not 
been closely examined ; the coal seam, which 
extends in a southerly direction from the 
Irwm river, Champion bay, is supposed to 
be continued to this bay, as coal 1s found 
cropping out near the water’s edge. 

From Doubtful Island Bay the coast be- 
comes low and sandy ; trending in an easterly 
direction to the maritime portion of the 
province of South Australia. Mr. Eyre 
during his adventurous and disastrous jour 
ney from the head of the Great Australian 
Bight to Kimg George’s Sound, found th: 
country improve as he proceeded through 
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the terntones of Western Australia; tracts 
of better soil, and water-courses appearing to 
have an outlet to the ocean, rendered the 
‘ountry one of great mterest, but the re- 
duced and worn-out condition of himself and 
his horses, prevented his examming satis- 
‘actorily the character of the region he was 
Traversing; he was therefore unable to deter- 
mine whether the mvers (which appeared to 
have but a short course) had or had not 
ther embouchure open to the sea. 

Countirs.— Having completed so far as is 
practicable an exammation of the coast-line 
of Western Australia, 1ts havens, inlets, and 
rivers, I proceed to shew the leading features 
of the counties into which it 1s divided, 
whose names, position, and relative area are 
ndicated on the map. 

From the smallness of the population, 
Western Australia has been, as I have before 
stated, far less extensively surveyed and ex- 
plored than the sister colonies ; it 1s, there- 
fore, not possible to give a detailed description 
of the counties which 1t comprises, the larger 
portion of which are still unsettled. 

Perth County, which contains Perth, the 
capital of the province, and Fremantle, the 
principal sea-port, may be considered as 
exemphfying the general character of the 
sea-coast, counties of Melbourne, Twiss, 
Murray, and Wellington. The Darling 
range nses abruptly from the plain of Quar- 
tania, about twenty mules inland, and con- 
sists of rugged round-topped hills of rock 
and gravel, with valleys of a rather better 
quality, occasionally affording favourable 
spots for culture. The whole 1s extensively 
covered by an eucalyptus forest of good 
timber, adapted either for the construction 
of ships and other buildings, or for domestic 
purposes. The Swan and other streams by 
which Perth county 1s irrigated, have been 
before mentioned, beside which there are 
numerous fresh-water lakes and swamps, the 
soll on whose banks 1s of great mchness. 
Several of these having been drained and 
cultivated, produce luxunant crops of fruits 
and vegetables, maize, &c. 

Generally speaking, however, the aspect 
of this county is discouraging to the farmer. 
On arnving the prospect from the sea 
naturally gives rise to the exclamation— 
“Sand! sand! is there nothing but sand ?”’ 
Iattle evidence of active hfe or prosperous 
mdustry greets the anxious eye of the imm1- 
grant, save in the towns of Fremantle and 
Perth, and the craft on the river. For 
twelve miles mland he does not see a farm 
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Looking back from the top of Greenmount 
(the first Inll of the range on the road to 
York) the eye wanders over an apparently 
unbroken forest plain, the great height of 
the trees effectually concealing all signs of 
farms or houses. The first view of Perth is 
however singularly pleasing. Situated about 
sixteen miles from the sea-cost, on the bank 
of the pretty sheet of water (formed by the 
Swan river) which bears its name; with the 
wooded shores apposite; the forest plain 
stretches away to the east ; and the “ range” 
rises in the distance; while the air, although 
so clear as to render the very stems on the 
trees distmctly perceptible, has yet all the 
charm of the soft haze, the many tinted 
hghts and shades of a sem1-tropical climate. 

Gazing on this tranquil panorama from 
the top of Mount Ehse, the Enghsh imm1- 
grant views with surprise in the gardens 
lymg between the chff and the estuary, 
the banana, peach, nectarine, apple, and 
pear, the lemon, orange, guava, loquat, and 
pomegranate, the almond, fig, and mulberry, 
while the melon and its fellows creep among 
their stems; but yet more pleasing 18 the 
effect of the endless interlacmg of trelhsed 
vines beneath which the people are pursu- 
ing their avocations, and the successive ter- 
races of vines and olives, rising almost to his 
feet ; yet the question, Where are the farms? 
still remains unanswered. 

A resident of several years’ standing as- 
sures me that men frequently visit the 
colony, who having seen nothmg beyond 
this, leave 1t with a very false 1mpression, 
forgetting how unfair it is to judge by one 
limited tract, of the whole of so extensive a 
territory as Western Austraha. In this 
county the farms are almost wholly confined 
to the banks of the rivers and lakes. 

The position of Perth is well chosen, not 
only on account of its beauty, but for the 
more sold advantages which it possesses. 
The sandy soil, united to an unlimited sup- 
ply of good water, procured at an average 
depth of fifteen feet, a perfect dramage im 
each direction, exposure to the healthful 
sea-breeze sweeping up the succession of 
picturesque estuanes, with a frontage and 
rear of garden-grounds, offer great promise 
of salubrity, while an abundance of bnick- 
clay, lime, fire-wood, and timber of good 
quality have afforded the materials for a 
substantial style of building. Nor have 
these facilities been unavailed of by the 


* From interesting sketches entitled Our Western 
Australian Home, by George J. Webb, Esco., 
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settlers. Up to the year 1838, we learn 
from the journal of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of Western Australia 
that the value of the improvements in Perth 
were estimated at £50,000, since which 
time the increase has been considerable. 
The building allotments have hkewise ma- 
tenially augmented in value; fifteen years 
ago they were often bought and sold for 
a bottle of grog, now many are worth from 
£500 to £1,000; 1t must, however, be re- 
membered that then Ingh and tough gum 
trees covered the site of the city, and from 
the thickness of the “bush” it was dan- 
gerous to move about even for a short 
distance ;—-now there is a regular town, 
excellent houses of brick and stone, with 
large verandahs and neat gardens around ; 
a store which cost £3,000—temples of wor- 
ship for different denominations of Chnis- 
tians, a Government-house, Court-house, 
Western Austrahan bank, barracks, gaol, 
club-house, hospital, magazime, public offices, 
hotels, inns, mulls, fields, gardens, good 
roads, farms and homesteads in various di- 
rections. 

The military barracks at Perth occupy 
a pretty situation, about 400 yards from the 
river Swan (here nearly a mile wide), and at 
the head of the government square, which 
slopes gently towards the water. From the 
barracks there is an uninterrupted view of 
Melville water for a distance of six mules, 
and the beauty of the scenery 1s much 
enhanced by the many stmps of land which 
run out from the shore, on either side. On 
the left bank of the river, separating Perth 
from Melville water, 1s a long tongue of 
land, with a windmill, and on the opposite 
shore of the narrow passage, Mount Elise 
raises its rugged and precipitous sides, which 
are studded here and there with white- 
walled cottages, peeping out from the fohage 
of the casuarina and banksia.* 

Fremantle, the sea-port of Perth, distant 
about fourteen miles by water, and eleven 
by land, hes immediately behimad the little 
promontory of “Arthur’s Head.” It is 
built entirely of white limestone, and the 
dazzling glare of the walls and houses is, in 
summer time, rather trying to visitors. It 
contains a very pretty church, a Wesleyan 
meeting-house, government store-houses, 
two good hotels, and some commodious 
dwellings. During the winter season, bay 
whaling is actively carmed on; and one of 


D.AC.G., published in an admirable miscellany 
termed the Swan River News. 
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the most spinted undertakings in the colony 
is the tunnel, made through Arthur’s Head, 
from the principal street in Fremantle to 
the whaling jetty. The inland face of the 
cliff, at the mouth of this tunnel, 1s cut and 
finished like a fortification, and beimg sur- 
mounted by the stone gaol and court-house, 
has a striking effect. The whahng eom- 
pany’s storehouses, &c., are partly cut out of 
the rock, and their ranges of furnaces and 
try-pots, together with the long sharp boats, 
suspended over the sea, ready for mstant 
action, with oars, harpoons, baskets of coiled 
line, lances, and muffled rollocks, convey an 
idea of energy and activity fully sustamed 
by the character of the Fremantle resident 
whaling parties. The jetty 1s built of the 
“Jarrah” timber of the country, which 
defies even the sea-worm. Its piles and 
beams, sunk above fifteen years ago, are 
as sound as the day they were put down. 

Another town, or rather scattered hamlet, 
in Perth county, named Guildford, 1s advan- 
tageously situated at the confluence of the 
Swan and Helena mvers, about seven mules 
north-east from Perth, and four miles from 
the foot of the Darling range. It stands upon 
the high part of the alluvial flat frmgimg the 
river, which extends from half a mie to one 
mile from it on either side. This flat 1s so 
rich, that Captam Stokes states it produced, 
in 1843, after thirteen years of successive 
cropping, without manuring, a more abun- 
dant harvest than it had done at first. This 
officer notices, also, that im the year 1833 
(a period when the settlers were in want 
of food), a fight of strange birds, resembling 
the rail, but larger, appeared im vast num- 
bers near Guildford, when the corn was 
green: they were so tame, as to be easily 
taken by the hand; they disappeared in the 
same mysterious manner as they had arrived, 
and have not since been seen. There are ng 
stock-farms, properly so called, m this dis- 
trict, and the tillage farms are generally 
small. 

Monger’s Lake 1s situated in a flat, barren 
tract, about three miles from Perth, and 
when filled, durmg the wet season (June), 
occupies an extent of five miles. There 1s 
another lake contiguous. Summer gardens 
have been formed by the settlers on the 
borders of these lakes, which yield plentiful 
crops of melons, carrots, potatoes, and othe 
vegetables. The scenery around, when the 
beds of the lakes are dry, is very dreary, 
but in June, the margm of the water 1s 
exquisitely carpeted with flowers. 


The remarkable stalagmitic caves of Mai- 
din, he about thirty-five miles in a north- 
north-west direction from Perth, the route 
being along a cham of beautiful Jakes situ- 
ated from four to six miles behind the sea 
coast, whose fertile banks afford luxuriant 
feed for live stock. These caves have been 
partially explored by Mr. Roe and Mr. 
Webb, and are somewhat similar to the 
caves near Bathurst, and in Wellington val- | 
ley, New South Wales (see pp. 398-9 and 
472). Six of the Maidin caves examined 
by Mr. Roe, presented a magnificent ap- 
pearance; a narrow passage of a few yards 
expanded suddenly into open extensive 
chambers, which were traversed to the dis- 
tance of 180 feet, and found to have an 
average width of forty-five feet, and a roof 
of twelve to fifteen feet, thickly studded 
with beautiful stalactites, some descending 
to the floor and forming pillars of ten to 
twelve feet mm circumference, for the support 
of the roof. The floor was covered with 
layers of smooth, white, and sem1-transpa- 
rent stalagmite. Another chamber, eighty 
feet long by thirty feet wide, had stalactites 
of all shapes and sizes suspended from the 
roof. The cavernous entrances are in some 
picturesque rocky glens near Mambibby 
lake The aborigines consider these recesses 
the abode of evil spirits. 

Murray county differs from Perth chiefly 
m having hardly any lakes, except large 
swamps on the Serpentine river, fewer rich 
flats, and more clay upland It has a few 
town sites, but no town; the church and 
barracks at Timgarra are very prettily 
situated, and form the nucleus of a thnving 
village. The main streams are the Murray, 
Dandalup, Serpentine, and Harvey. The 
chief stock of this district are horned cattle 
and pigs, and its principal produce wheat of 
fine quahty. The farms are generally so 
well fenced, as to admit of the practice 
which prevails there, of turnmg pigs loose 
im the forest til wanted, and whole herds 
of these animals wander about at will. 

This county, hke Perth, mncludes a portion 
of the great forest of the Darhng range, and 
is, hke it, covered with wood, even on the 
plam, which is however more hilly and un- 
dulating; but the valleys along the range 
are finer, and abound m permanent mills, 
and even waterfalls of much beauty, which 
will eventually prove useful for mulls. 

Wellington County bears the same general 
character, but 1s sufficiently south to render 
the difference of climate perceptible. In 
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some parts the grass remains green and 
the rivers run all the year. It may be con- 
sidered the finest district outside the range, 
and offers many inducements to the em1- 
grant. It contains several town sites, but 
only the seaport of Bunburry (see coast- 
line) is inhabited. The Harvey, Brunswick, 
Collie, Preston, and Capel, are fine streams, 
with much rich land on their banks. All 
kinds of stock thrive well. 

It 1s probable that this district will be- 
come the first scene of operations of the 
Western Australian Timber Company, now 
in process of estabhshment, as the naval 
timber comes down nearer to the port here 
than anywhere else on the west coast, and 
some fine cargoes have already been shipped 
from Bunburry. 

Sussex County exhibits, as its leading and 
distinctive features,—extensive low flats of 
brown loam, swampy country, open downs, 
and dense forests; the whole fitted rather 
for English than Mediterranean produce, 
and for horned cattle and horses rather than 
sheep. The chief settlement 1s on the Vasse 
inlet, mi Geographe bay. This bay affords 
sufficiently secure anchorage, and whalers 
resort here constantly for fresh meat, water, 
potatoes, and other vegetables, butter, cheese, 
&c., all which are produced abundantly and 
of the finest possible quality. The cheese of 
this district is celebrated. It consists of two 
kinds, one resembling Stilton, the other 
Cheddar. The potatoes are the finest m 
the colony; and its butter finds ready mar- 
ket even m Perth. 

There is no settlement in this county, 
except that at Augusta; but there is much 
fine country. Proceedimg along the south 
coast, we come to the 

Lanark and Stirling Counties.—These do 
not possess any settlements; though they 
have, no doubt, especially the latter, abun- 
dant sites for farms, and are intersected by 
numerous rivers and estuaries, some of which 
might easily be converted mto harbours. 
The timber is the largest in the colony; 
and its stupendous size may be imagined 
from the fact, that a seven-ton vessel was 
entirely built out of the material furnished 
by a single junk, of thirty feet length, cut 
off one end of a tree. It often runs 150 feet 
in height, before it divides into branches. 
The timber is of excellent quality for build- 
ing p , especially for ships. Stirling 
county has fine timber and good land. 

Plantagenet County contains King George’s 
Sound harbour, and the town of Albany. 


The soil is generally of inferior description, 
although there are several fine farms. The 
town of Albany is handsomely situated, on 
a high ground, overlooking Princess Royal 
harbour, with two bold and picturesque 
granite hills, Mounts Melville and Clarence, 
on its right and left. The climate of Albany 
is by many preferred, as being cooler than 
Perth; but 1s hable to high winds, and 
comparatively less fitted for Mediterranean 
produce, &c. The scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood is in many places beautiful. 

Among the detached mountain masses in 
this part of Austraha are the Toolbrosnap 
hills, of which the most eastern height, 
Koykyunarap, attams an elevation of 3,500 
feet. It is ninety miles north of King 
George’s Sound, and seventy miles from 
Leschenault, and there is a valuable agni- 
cultural and grazing country around. 

Kent County 1s the last settled portion 
of Western Australia to the south-east; and 
it only claims that title by virtue of a few 
stations near Cape Riche. It is not much 
known, but contains some fine country, and 
will derive future importance from the fact, 
that the great Western Austrahan coal form- 
ation crops out in seams withm a short dis- 
tance of the harbour of Doubtful Island Bay, 
where there 1s also a fine district of country. 

Hay, Goderich, Peel, Wicklow, Minto, and 
Grantham Counttes, as we proceed north- 
ward, are uninhabited by Europeans; they 
contain all varieties of soils; and are gene- 
rally hilly, intersected by streams and rivers, 
and well timbered ; they mmclude the eastern 
portion of the Darling range, and bear a 
considerable similarity to 

York County, the first settled district “ over 
the hulls.””. This, with the adjoimmng county 
of Victoria, long formed the chief stock dis- 
tncts, but the settlers have lately pene- 
trated above 200 miles northward. These 
two countries are still, however, of chief 
importance, both for agriculture and pas- 
turage. In appearance they are very unhke 
the plain of Quartama or Darling range, 
presenting a continually undulating sur- 
face, sometimes almost mountainous, always 
wooded, but seldom so as to obstruct the 
plough. The best farms are generally on the 
rivers Avon and Toodyay ; but this is not on 
account of the soil, which is as good in the 
back lands, and often on the tops of the hills; 
but on account of the surface water. The 
soils are chiefly red and brown loams; sand 
is rare. The country abounds with building 
stone; but lime has not been found, unless 
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in a few places. The farmhouses are gene- 
rally bwit of stone and clay, or rammed 
earth, and are often very well constructed ; 
they have all verandahs, and are not unhke 
the Indian “ bungalows.” - 

Victoria County much exceeds York in 
quality of sol, in beauty of scenery, and, 
indeed, in all respects. ‘The Toodyay valley 
contains noble farms, both for stock and 
tillage. 

From these districts northward, the settle- 
ments are more of the squatting character, 
with the exception of the mch Gingin agn- 
cultural district, on the borders of Perth 
and Twiss counties, and the Moore river 


farms in Melbourne county. On the latter! 


is a settlement of Spamsh Benedictine’! 
monks, with a bishop, who carry on farm- ' 
ing, pastoral, and vineyard operations, for 
the purpose, as they state, of civilising the 
aborigines. 

The eastern counties of Howick, Beau- 
fort, Lansdowne, Durham, Carnarvon, Grey, 
&c., are httle traversed or known, and are 
not likely to be settled so long as good lands 
remain open for that purpose nearer the 
coast. 

It appears that up to the year 1847, the 
lands granted and purchased in fee-simple in 
Western Australa amounted to 1,319,973 
acres, and the lands sold, to 8,925 acres = 
1,328,899 acres. The estimated number of 
acres that remamed ungranted in 1848, 
was 19,201,274. There 1s, therefore, abun- 
dant space for the extension of a white 
population ; and even after making all due 
allowance for exaggerated estimates, the 
available land discovered un the neighbour- 
hood of Champion bay would support a very 
large number of inhabitants. 

Grotocy.—Along the coast-line of Wes- 
tern Australia there is a continuous bed of 
limestone, covered in many places by sand 
dunes. The table-land of the Darling range 
consists of sienitic granite; to the north, 
near the Murchison and Irwin mivers, is an 
elevated tract of new red sandstone. 

Throughout the greater part of Western 
Austraha there 1s an absence or scantmess 
of the secondary or transition rocks; all the 
tertiary appear to be of the newest kind, 
and to lie in juxta-position with the pn- 
mary.* On the east side of the Darlng 
range, close to the base, are several groups 
of isolated conical nlls, about a mile apart, 
bearing on their summits strong marks of 
ignition, and extending from the William 

* Mr. Bynoe, surgeon to H.M.S. Beagle. 
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river to the Toodyay district. Further east, 
the country passes mto sandy plams, inter- 
sected by water-courses, somewhat simular 
to those on the western side of the range. 
On the mountains, as well as on the plains, 
pebbles are to be met with in patches, con- 
gis Toe iron. 

r. J. W. Gregory is of opinion, first, 
that the Darling range Se Se no ce 
antichnal axis, but 1s a sudden break and 
descent, from the table-land of the mterior 
to the plain of Quartama, which will account | 
for the non-appearance of the slurian sys- | 
tem, and the very narrow belt of chlonte 
and clay-slates; secondly, that the Darlng 
range attained nearly its present elevation 
(that is compared with the other strata, but 
not with regard to the actual sea level) 
before the period of the coal formation, 
therdly, that the range formed the sca-coast 
during the deposition of coal, and 1ts accom- 
panying shales, appears probable from the 
beds of marme shells mterstratified with 
them ; that after this pernod the whole 
country was immersed, while the new red 
sandstone was deposited, as this formation 
extends over all the known portion of Wes- 
tern Austraha, after which the whole of the 
present land was upheaved, and without 
great violence, as this sandstone is remark- 
able for the horizontal position of its upper 
strata, and it has not since been submergeil, 
with the exception of the present hne of 
coast where a narrow belt of limestone hills 
containing shells of existing species, and the 
water-worn boulders on the western coast of 
Sussex, indicate a more recent change of 
elevation than that which upheaved the new 
red sandstone above the influence of the 
sea. Mr. Gregory thinks it 1s also remark- 
able that the absence of intermediate strata 
between the older slates and the carbomifer- 
ous system, and also between the new red 
sandstone and the tertiary rocks, has been 
observed on the eastern coast of Australia, 
and in simular parallels of latitude. 

MineraLocy.—The geological character- 
istics, and the position of the mountain 
ranges, indicate a rich mineral country, and 
recently copper, silver, lead, and coal, have 
been found, of an excellent quality, m the 
newly explored region im the vicinity of 
Champion bay. Iron also abounds. 

The mines explored on the Canning river 
are curious; they all begin with lead, cop- 
per, zinc, and iron, mixed, but as the shaft 
is sunk, the zinc predominates; in one (the 
fifty acre) section, there 1s a regular lode of 
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zinc yielding (66 lbs. 11 oz.) * sixty-six per 
cent. on assay. The Matnx is a quartz lode 
about two feet wide, and full of bits of ore, 
sixty-six per cent. of zinc. The country 1s 
soft granite, and is expected to pass mto 
slate. The galena or sulphuret of lead ore 
discovered recently near the Murchison 
river, when analyzed (22nd May, 1849) by 
Sir H. T. De la Beche, at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, m London, at the request 
of Earl Grey, was found to contain sixty- 
five per cent. of lead, and pronounced to 
be “ therefore a good ore, and if found m 
abundance, very valuable to the colony.” 

The coal bed discovered by the Messrs. 
Gregory on the Irwm niver, 210 miles north 
of Fremantle, and forty miles from the sea, 
is in two seams in the following order of 
stratification :—red sandstone, black shale, 
white clay, coal five feet thick; red sand- 
stone, black shale, white clay, coal sx feet 
thick ; the strata then deepened, and the 
next coal seam was hidden. The first 100 
feet of depth consisted of coarse red sand- 
stone. The coal burns well, blazes bnghtly, 
and consumes to a white ash. It 1s sup- 

| posed that the coal bed continues m a 
| south-east direction to the southern coast 
of Austraha, near Doubtful Island bay, 
where coal has been found cropping out close 
to the coast. 

So1t.—Very various; there are many 
extensive wastes, but there are also nume- 
rous rich alluvial flats, and the lhmestone 
and coralline sandy strata on the Quartania 
plains, when irngated, yields good crops, 
especially of Mediterranean produce. The 
vine, olive, and tobacco thrive luxuniantly ; 
the silk-worm might also be extensively 
reared, as the mulberry 1s well suited to the 
soul and chmate. 

The geological formation of Western Aus- 
traha renders 1t as easy to get water there 
by sinking Artesian wells at a depth of 
fifty feet, as it would be in Europe at five 
hundred feet. Dr. Van Sommer calcu- 
lates that by a fortnight’s boring two men 
with an engine could obtain a supply of 
water sufficient for the uwngation of 500 
acres. 

Cuimate, dry and warm, near Perth; and 
of acknowledged salubrity. Along the south 
coast the temperature is much lower, and 
there 1s more rain. Western Australia is 
not subject to the droughts which prevail 


* The best English zinc ores, those of Allowhead 
in Northumberland, contain no more than 58 lbs. 
13 oz. in the 100 Ibs. 


on the east coast; it is open also to the 
influence of the monsoons, and the annual 
fall of rain 1s greater than m some parts of 
England. The hot winds blow from six to 
twelve days m the season. The mean of 
the thermometer at 9 a.m. is 60° to 62°; 
at 3 p.m. 68° to 70°. Winter—9 a.m. 
52°; 3 p.m. 59°. Summer—9Q a.m. 694°; 
3 p.m. 80°. The summer commences about 
the middle of November and contmues to 
the middle or end of Apnl. December, 
January, February, and March are the 
hottest months in the year; but m the 
warmest weather labourers may work all day 
in the open air, with no more mconvenience 
than on a summer’s day in England. The 
adaptation of the chmate for an European 
population is shown by the state of the ages 
and number of the mhabitants. 

In October, 1848, the census returns 
showed, that out of 4,622 inhabitants, there 
were, under three years of age, males, 267 ; 
females, 244: from three to fourteen years, 
males, 606, females, 605: from fourteen to 
sixty years, males, 1,820; females, 913: 
beyond sixty years of age, males, 30; fe- 
males, 17. 

The abstract of the census of 1848, which 
T have received, does not show the propor- 
tion of births to deaths, nor of males to 
females born: but im two preceding years, 
the relative proportions were— 


Deaths {Difference 











Year Births 
JS Females 85 9 77 
1842-3. wales . 83 32 51 
Females . 107 16 91 
1843-44 Males. 86 37 49 


Preponderance of female over male births, 
im two years, was 23. The net increase of 
female births over deaths was 167, and of 
males, 100. This confirms an observation 
made m a previous part of this work—that 
in a salubrious chmate, fertile soil, with 
sufficiency of food and comfort, and among 
a free people, 1t appears to be a fixed law of 
population that the female shall predominate 
over the male births. 

The colonial surgeon, Mr. Ferguson, gives 
the following comparative statement of deaths 
among 1,000 people, in several places :— 
Western Australia, 12; New South Wales 
and Van Diemen’s Island, 15; Cape of Good 
Hope, 16; Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, 18; East and West Canada, 20; Gib- 
raltar, 22; Toman Islands, 28; Mauritius, 
30, St. Helena, 35. 


ZOOLOGY AND ORNITHOLOGY OF AUSTRALIA. 


ZooLtocy.—The native animals of Wes-'| 


tern Austraha are similar to those of the 
other colonies of the island-continent : they 
are few in number, and very peculiar in 
kind. Of all the known mammaha, but 
fifty-eight species, or about the one-seven- 
teenth part of the whole, belong originally 
to this region; and of these, more than one- 
half are of the marsupzal order. Of Cuvier’s 
order of carnivora, 1f we except the manne 
mammals of the seal genus (phoca), the 
dingo, or native dog, 1s the sole represen- 
tative, and the important orders of guadru- 
mana, pachydermata, and rumznantia, appear 
to be without any land representatives in 
this large portion of the globe. Of the 
edentata, the genera echidna, and ornithor- 
hynchus, are destitute of teats, and do not 
suckle their young. The former genus 
(echidna), consists of two species of porcu- 
pines, one entirely covered with thick spmes, 
the other clothed with hair, in which the 
spines are half hidden. The ornithorhynchi 
consist also of two species—O. rufus and 
O. fuscus. These creatures unite with the 
body, the fur, and habits of a mole, the 
webbed foot and bill of a duck, are ovovivi- 
parous, and have the mternal formation of a 
reptile. They are very shy, and lead a bur- 
rowing hfe mn the mud of rivers and swamps. 

Of the rodentia, two species belong to 
the sub-genus Aydromys, and consist of 
creatures that seem to unite some of the 
peculianties of the dormouse, rat, and 
beaver. A new genus of rodentia, disco- 
vered by Mitchell, and called by him the 
flat-tailed rat, is remarkable for the enor- 
mous nest of branches and boughs, which 1t 
builds so strongly, as to be proof agamst the 
attacks of the dmgo, or native dog. The 
rabbit rat, which clmbs trees hke the 
opossum, 1s described by Mitchell, as hav- 
ing feet resembling those of a pig, the 
marsupial opening downwards, instead of 
upwards, as i the kangaroo, and about the 
size of a rabbit, but without a tal. Two 
species of mice (both peculiar), and the 
dipus Mitchellii, Austrahan jerboa, are m- 
cluded im the hst of rodentza, and the myme- 
cobius rufus, or red shrew-mouse, 1s some- 
times considered as belonging to that order. 
With these few exceptions, the whole of the 
Australian mammalha are of the marsupial 
order, of which there are many species; the 
only character common among them being 
what has been termed the premature pro- 
duction of their young; for even in the few 
kinds of marsupralia not possessed of pouches, 
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the young hang to the mamme of the mother 
for a considerable ttme. The most numer- 
ous and important are the several varieties 
of the well-known kangaroo (macropus), one 
species of which (macropus unguifer), has 
the singular appendage of a nail, hke that 
on the httle finger of a man, attached to its 
tail the others are the different species of 
opossums, bandicoot, or pouched badger, a 
sort of sloth (phascolarctos), the wombat 
(phascolomys), an animal about the size of a 
badger, and very slow m its movements, and 
the kangaroo rat (pataroo), a diminutive 
kangaroo. 

OrnitHoLoey.—The list of Australian 
birds present but two orders, wholly pecuhar, 
namely, the syndactyles, of which the most 
beautiful are “the sacred kingfisher,” the 
variegated bee-eater, the charming httle 
trochilus, or humming-bird, and the scan- 
sores, consisting of parrots, parroquets, 
cockatoos, &c., which are very numerous, 
and adorned with every vanety of gorgeous 
plumage. Among the order accipitres, is a 
species of vulture, so fierce, that when pressed 
by hunger, he has been known to attack the 
natives themselves. The white eagle 1s also 
a very rapacious bird. The cream-belhed 
falcon, the orange-speckled, and the mulk- 
white hawk, are common varieties; the last 
especially makes great havoc among the 
poultry. Of the owls, the most numerous 1s 
the bird called the cuckoo by the colonists, 
and “ buck-buck” by the natives, from the 
cry which it reiterates during the winter 
nights. The order dentirostres mcludes a 
beautiful bird, having the habits of the red- 
breast ; several varieties of the thrush, one 
of which has obtained the soubriquet of the 
laughing jackass; a description of field lark, 
and the wattle bird, which utters a chatter- 
ing note; swallows and goat-suckers, of the 
order fisszrostres, are numerous. 

Comrostres.—There are several magpies 
and crows of this order, and beautiful birds of 
paradise, but the latter, likethe various species 
of epzmachz, areconfined to northern Australia. 

Gallinea.—Pheasants, quails, and pigeons 
are in considerable numbers, of the latter 
the most remarkable variety is the bronze- 
winged. Gralle.—The cassowary or emu is 
found in nearly all parts of Austraha. It 1s 
a very wild creature, and runs more swiftly 
than an English greyhound. The eggs are 
of an elongated form, and of a green colour ; 
the flesh though coarse 1s eatable, especially 
that of the young. Austraha has also some 
species of bustard, curlew 1bis,—some of a 
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glassy rifle-green; herons, avasets, rails, 
snipes, spoonbills, &c. 

Palmipedes.—The black swan is found 
here. Gannets or boobies are numerous, 
especially on the north coast, where pen- 
guins, petrels, and ducks also abound. The 
cereopsis somewhat resembles the goose.* 
Vampires of a large size are numerous. 

Repritia.—The reptiles of Australia con- 
sist of two or three genera of turtles; as 
many varieties of alligators, a considerable 
number of lizards and serpents, both veno- 
mous and harmless. The great lacerte, as 
alligators, &c., do not appear to have been 
found m Western Australia. The land- 
hzard, and the crimson-sided snake (Coluber- 
porphyriacus), are of extraordmary beauty. 
Serpents, also, of different species, have been 
seen floating upon the water, in chase of the 
curious ponquin. Frogs are numerous. A 
vaniety of hzard (the chlamydosaurus Kingit) 
is remarkable for a frill behind the head and 
above the shoulders. 


REPTILES AND INSECTS OF AUSTRALIA. 


Insecta.—The insects are very numerous, 
and many of the butterflies, moths, and 
beetles, are brilhant and beautiful. Locusts 
abound in the hottest season. In swampy 
places mosquitoes are extremely trouble- 
some, but they are scarcely known in the 
upper lands. Scorpions and _ centipedes 
are found among dead wood. Wild bees 
swarm in many places, depositing their deli- 
cious honey in the hollow trees. Flies, 
especially the blow-fly (musca carnivora) are 
numerous in some districts. The gum-grub, 
an insect about six inches long, 1s esteemed 
by the natives a great damty, and there are 
various species of ants in Australia, some of 
which are provided with wings. Ant hills 
have been found measuring thirteen feet in 
height, and seven at the base, tapering 
gradually to the summit. 

Botany.—The vegetation of Australia has 
been frequently alluded to, and will be more 
fully dwelt on m describing that of Van 
Diemen’s Island, which it closely resembles. 


CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION, EUROPEAN AND ABORIGINAL—LAND IN CULTIVATION—LIVE STOCK— 
LOCAL RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE—PARLIAMENTARY GRANTS—VALUE OF 
COMMERCE—SHIPPING—STAPLE PRODUCTS—TARIFF OF DUTIES—ITEMS OF TAX- 


ATION—GOVERNMENT—RELIGION—EDUCATION—CRIME—THE PRESS—PRICES 


OF 


PRODUCE—COLONIZATION ASSURANCE COMPANY-—-TRANSPORTATION TO WEST- 
ERN AUSTRALIA. SUMMARY—STATISTICS OF FOUR COLONIES IN AUSTRALIA. 


Tuer disastrous state of affairs at the early 
formation of the colony, precluded the 
collection of statistical returns, and it is 
only within the last few years, that any 
complete Blue Books have been received 
at the colonial office. By an“examination of 
various statements and authorities, I have 
endeavoured to frame the following con- 
nected view of the state of the colony from 
1834 to 1848, in its different aspects of 
population, cultivation, farming stock, reve- 
nue, and expenditure, commerce, shipping, 


* The habits of the Austrahan birds are most pecu- 
liar; one, commonly called the bower bird, builds for 
itself a kind of roofed and sheltered pleasure-ground 
(see Gould’s Austrahan Birds) ; another, the megapo- 
dius tumulus, constructs a nest in the form of an irre- 

truncated cone on an oblong base, one of which 
aptain Stokes found to measure 150 feet in circum- 
ference, the slope of its sides being from eighteen to 


&c. From this document the present social 
condition of the country will be seen; and it 
may be noted, that for the last five years 
there has been a progressive advancement m 
population, cultivation, trade, and other ele- 
ments of prosperity. In 1830, the white 
population were computed at 1,500; in 
1831, there were 200 acres of land under 
cultivation with the hoe and spade, and 100 
acres of wheat were reaped; in 1832, there 
were 440 acres of grain crops; and in 1833, 
600 acres; the progress has since been— 


twenty-four feet, and its perpendicular height ten or 
twelve feet. It was composed of earth, fragments of 
coral or stone, and pieces of stick. On examining 
these mounds by clearing away three or four feet of 
earth, the eggs of the bird were found, measuring 
eight and a-half inches lengthwise in circumference, | 
and six and three-quarters across. There was no in- , 
crease of temperature in the mound. 
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Axoricines.—The state of the aboriginal 


inhabitants in Western Australia is far supe- ' 


nor to that attained by them in any other 
Australian colony. This most honourable 
pecuharity, however, though doubtless attri- 
butable, in the first instance, to the per- 
sonal character and conduct of the early 
settlers, of whom an unusual proportion 
belonged to the better classes of society, 
and to the judicious policy pursued by the 
local government, appears to have been, 
nevertheless, m no small degree brought 
about by the very fact m other respects so 
injurious to the colony, namely, the sudden 
cessation of immigration, which not only 
left the same imdividuals to carry out the 
original system with regard to the savage, 
but rendered caution and forbearance, as 
well as firmness, obviously indispensable. 
The settlers are reapmg their well-mented 
fruits, in the perfect tranquillity they enjoy, 
and the very considerable assistance they 
receive from the coloured population. So 
completely have the natives learned to 
appreciate their rights as British subjects, 
that they now appeal to the tribunal of the 
law in their differences with the “ white 
fellows,”’ and occasionally even in those with 
each other. 

The numbers receiving regular and casual 
employment in 1848, was— 


County or District Males Females Total 
Perthshire 130 32 162 
Yorkshire 65 10 75 
Wellington . 65 11 76 
Plantagenet . 53 7 60 
Toodyay district 52 53 105 
Sussex .. . 47 8 55 
Murray .. 6 2 8 

Total . 418 123 541 


Of these, many are employed about the 
farms as herdsmen and messengers, and 
occasionally in reaping and° harvest work, 
some, more regularly as servants; but in 
general, they refuse all hard or steady work, 
and no wages will induce them to forego 
any amusement, or to settle permanently in 
one place. They are essentially creatures 
of impulse, absolutely devoid of any desire 

* In a recent letter fram Western Australia, dated 
March, 1850, is the following statement :—* We run 
the mail to York, to Bunburry, and to Vasse once 
a week, with natives only. The York native is 
mounted, and costs us some £36 a year. The Perth 
and Fremantle and the Guildford mails are run daily, 
wth the utmost punctuality, and cost but the natives’ 
rations, as they are prisoners on their parole, and there 
is & apgte man in case of the sickness of any of these 
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to better their condition, and inchned to 
look with contemptuous superiority upon 
he laborious habits of their new associates. 
‘White fellow,” say they, “ fool, too much ! 
work, work, always work! Black fellow 
lay, plenty play!” They appear, neverthe- 
ess, to be attached to the “ white fellows,” 
and are a merry, harmless, idle, good- 
natured race; sometimes very useful, often 
most provoking; on the whole, honest, but 
afflicted with a constitutional preference of 
mutton to kangaroo, which is the fertile 
source of compulsory labour on the roads.* 
Schools have been established for the chil- 
dren, and an institution 1s maintained by 
the Wesleyan body, assisted by government, 
at which indefatigable and judicious efforts 
are made to infuse into their minds the 
principles of religion and social improve- 
ment. Their quickness of apprehension as 
shown in the facility with which they learn 
reading, writing, arithmetic, &c., 1s said to 
greatly surpass that of the white child, and 
the mere experience of the schools would 
warrant the highest expectations of their 
future acqurements; with puberty the in- 
herent idleness, and the restless longings 
after the wild and wandering life of the 
bush, are developed—and the clean, bnght, 
intelhgent child, able, not merely to read, 
but to understand what he reads, merges 
mto the filthy, lazy savage, gorging himself 
to stupidity, and basking under a gum- 
tree. In some imstances, however, the per- 
severing care of the teachers has succeeded 
m inducing a few to remain on the establish- 
ment, to marry, and cultivate land for their 
own support. 

The classified occupations of the white 
population in 1848 was, in— 

Agriculture.—Occupiers, employing la- 
bourers, 124; ditto, not employing labourers, 
176; agricultural labourersand gardeners, 4.76. 

Grazing.—Employed in the care of sheep, 
121; of cattle, 24. 

Trade.——Shupkeepers, and other retail 
dealers, and thei assistants, 64; bricklayers 
and masons, 32; smiths, 22; carpenters, 
joiners, plumbers, and glaziers, 98; tailors 
and shoemakers, 39; sawyers and splitters, 
49; other non-agricultural classes, capital- 
men: these are all brought from Rottnest. The men 
who go from Fremantle to Mundurah, Bunburry, and 
Vasse, are also prisoners. We have no less than four 
native prisoner boys generally serving on board the 
Champon. You would be surprised to see one of 
them steering the vessel, going aloft to reef a top- 
sail or furl a royal. The governor has one now for 


a body servant, and a number of our teams are 
brought into town by them.” 
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ists, bankers, professional, and other edu- 
cated men, their clerks and assistants, 44; 
eivil officers, their clerks and assistants, 69; 
labourers, employed in labour not agncul- 
tural, mcluding mariners, boatmen, fisher- 


men, toll-collectors, road-makers, carters, 








&c., 241; domestic servants (male), 55; 
military men, 103; all other males, above 
fourteen, not included in the above, 106. 
Residue (women, children, and others), 2,690. 

The state of each of the settled districts 
is thus shown on the 10th October, 1848 :— 

















Population, Land, Live Weihng- Toodyay Sussex Murra: 
: Stock, &e County. |tonCounty jnetCounty} District | County Sonate Total 
Peburpenn aul 258 142 98 
uropean, males 2,818 
» females 107 82 51 1,804 
Total P 365 224 149 4,622 
Aborigines, males — 100 39 a 
- emales — 50 34 —~ 
Total... 300 150 73 1,960 
Acres under Cultivation — 
Wheat 484, 196 371 3,316 
Barley ee 106 103 11 672 
Oats 7 — —_— 133 
ye 5 20 3 100 
arze — 2 1 38 
Potatoes 2 33 3 120 
Vineyard 2 1 1 112 
Olive-yard —_ 2 ~~ — — 10 
Kitchen garden 21 24 10 15 15 243 
Green crops 494 69 305 184 184 2,320 
Lave Stock — 
Horses F 610 124 460 184 72 2,095 
Horned cattle 1,483 1,729 1,682 1,472 1,175 10,919 
Sheep 62,409 3,415 49,180 6,020 1,629 141,123 
Swine 543 167 367 134 205 2,287 
Goats 25 198 31 43 84 1,431 





Note —The total of the rcturn of European population includes the troops stationed in the colony, their wives and 


children, numbering altogether 162 It also includes 77 males and 12 females 


== 89, on board colonial vessels and on enu- 


gration parties Of the aborigines 418 males and 123 females are regularly or casually employed by the Europeans 


GovERNMENT —The colony 1s at present 
ruled by a governor, aided by an executive 
council, consisting of the colonial secretary, 
advocate-general, surveyor-general, and col- 
lector of revenue. There 1s also a Legis- 
lative Couned, composed of the above, in 
conjunction with the avl and cnmimal 
judge, and with three non-official members 
appointed by the crown, but it 1s probable 
that a more popular form will soon be 
adopted, under the provisions of a bill for 
the “better government of her Majesty’s 
Australian colonies,” which has undergone 
full discussion in both houses of the Impe- 
nal Legislature, while this volume has been 
passing through the press, and reeeived its 
final decision in the House of Commons on 
the Ist August, 1850. The provisions of 
this bill, as first introdueed to parhament, im 
March last, are stated at pp. 555—560: 
since then, the bill has undergone several 
modifications in the House of Lords. The 
proposed power to create a Federal Assembly 
of the Austrahan colonies, which, I feared, 
would prove a source of contention (see p. 
558), has been withdrawn, as also the power 
to dispose of the crown lands by the said 


Assembly (see note, p. 554): the qualifi- 
cation of voters 1s fixed at the possession 
of a freehold estate, of the clear annual 
value of £100; a £10 household franchise ; 
or the possession of a leasehold cstate or 
licence to depasture lands from the govern- 
ment, of the value of £10 sterling per 
annum. Under the amended bill, the colo- 
mal Legislative Councils have power to alter 
the qualifications of electors, and to divide 
the Legislative Council intd two chambers ; 
but they have not the power to declare 
there shall be a single legislative chamber, 
or that the nommees of the crown, whether 
official or non-official, shall be altogether 
excluded from that chamber. A Legis- 
lative Council may be established in Western 
Austraha, as m the other Australian colo- 
mes, if petitioned for by not less than one- 
third m number of the householders within 
the colony, provided the province undertakes 
to defray the expenses of the civil establsh- 
ment, which have been heretofore borne by 
the Imperial Parhament, such sums to be 
permanently granted to the crown out of 
ce colonial revenues, and to form a civil 
t. 
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RELIGION, EDUCATION, CRIME, TAXATION, REVENUE. 


Mizrirary Derence.—About 100 men, | facture of any part of the British empire, 6d 


including three officers, stationed in different 
places. There are barracks at Perth capable 
of holding sixty men; also small barracks at 
Albany, Kogonup, Bunburry, York, Pin- 
garra, and Rottnest Island. 

Rericion.—The religious denominations 
in the colony, October, 1848, were—church 
of England, 3,063; Wesleyan methodists, 
276; mdependents, 187; other protestant 
dissenters, 188; protestants, 311; church of 
Rome, 337; Mahomedans and Pagans, 90; 
rehgion not specified, 169. The church of 
England colonists m Western Austraha have 
built ten churches—and several temporary 
places of worship—have subscribed 8,000 
acres of land towards a bishopric fund, and 
have contributed hberally towards the main- 
tenance of their clergy and the establish- 
ment of schools. The church at Perth, 
capable of holding 1,000 persons, has cost 
£3,500, and that at Fremantle, £1,500. 
There are three clergymen of the established 
church, under the supervision of an arch- 
deacon ; and three of the church of Rome, 
under a Roman catholic bishop. There are 
also several exemplary dissenting ministers. 

Epucation.—The governmental schools 
are under a board of education ; the instruc- 
tion is entirely secular. In the Roman 
catholic schools the Irish national system is 
adopted. 


Male | Female Total 


| aia: Pupils | Pupils 


Schools. 











GOVERNMENTAL :— 
Perth .. 
» infant 
Fremantle 
Murray. 
Guildford . 
York .. 
Albany. 
In connection with R. 
Catholic Church . 


Total - 


28 


oo feet erno | bo 








Tue Press.—Two well conducted news- 
papers are published at Perth, and an excel- 
lent Western Australian almanac, replete 
with useful topographical and _ statistical 
information, has been pubhlshed in the 
colony for the years 1842 and 1849. 

Crimz.—Number of felonies in 1848— 
whites, 11; blacks, 47. Of mesdemeanoura— 
whites, 14; blacks, 4. 

TaxatTion.—The duties levied in Western 
Australia, in 1848 (Blue Book), were :— 
On spirits imported, the produce and manu- 


per imperial gallon; ditto foreign produce 
and manufacture, 8s. per gallon ; wines, pro- 
duce and manufacture of British emprre, 6d. 
per gallon ; ditto, foreign, 1s. 6d. per gallon; 
cigars and snuffs, 2s. 6d. per lb. ; tobacco of 
all other kinds, 1s. per lb.; live stock im- 
ported from any part of the British empire, 
6s. per cent., other places, 12s. per cent. ; 
goods, ware, and merchandise, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of any part of the 
British empire, not otherwise charged with a 
specific duty, 6 per cent.; ditto of any 
foreign state, 12 per cent. Internal duties— 
Auction duty, 24 per cent.; on registering 
transfer of landed property, 1 per cent.; 
spint hcences, £10 to £25 per annum; 
auctioneer and attorney hcences; dog tax; 
licences to cut timber, on 640 acres, £20 per 
annum, or 10s. a month for each pair of 
sawyers; lcences to occupy crown lands for 
pasturage, from £10 per annum for 4,000 
acres, to £20 per annum for 20,000 acres. 
Licences for boats and for boatmen, ware- 
house rents, &c. 

The revenue raised in Western Austraha 
for three years was— 











Details of Revenue 1848 | 1847. 1846 
Duties on spirits £3,494 £3,689] £3,475 

Zs wine. . . 507 403 288 

» tobacco. . Ste | a 658 790 

oods importe | 

» goods imported a7}! 9,143) 1,533] 1,393 

» goods sold by auc- 92 s4| 117 
ton . . - 

» transfers of land 22' 44 35 
Licences to sell spirits 547 482) 498 

» to sell by auction 31 32 15 

» to keep dogs 80, 41 51 
Warehouse, rent of —‘i— ae! 
Spirits in bond . . 111 48 33 
Fees of public officers . 107 164, 148 
Post-office department 298] 296 332 

Total 8,345 7,674| 7,175 
Sale of crown lands . . 463 251 124 
Licences to occupy ditto . 576, 

»  tocut nibs: 226 } 920 258 
Perth jetty dues .. . 24 20 63 
Repayment of crown debts 611, 99, 283 
Rottnest establishment . 158 69 39 
Judicial fines and forfeitures 39) 101 54 

i ous . .« « « 41 1 165 
2,147' 1,461 986 
On account of parliamentary 7,695) 6,893| 7,250 
On account of juvenile immi-y sg 
grants from Parkhurst. 
Grand total . 18,464] 16,028] 15,411 
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The civil expenditure in 1848 was— 











Departments Parlie- = Total 
e ents. ma otal. 
x preety Fund 
rant 

Audit office ..... — £293} £293 
Colonial secretary’s office . £681 127; 808 
Colonial treasurer’s office. — 63 63 
Commandant . =o 177 — 177 
Customs revenue .. _ 891 891 
Council elas ote Bs — 150 150 
Ecclesiastical office . 292 376 668 
Governor's office . . 1,118 100] 1,218 
Harbour-master. . . . — 512 512 
Medical department . . 266 270 536 
Natives and native school 744 221 965 
Police force . i sents — 690 690 
Post-ofiice ... — 596 596 
Pubhe works. — 845 845 
Registrar-general —_ 20 20 
Registrar of deeds . — 62 62 
Roads and bridges. . — 468] 468 
Rottnest establishment — 393 393 
Schools. aA ee tees — 212 212 
Surveying department 1,620 961; 2,581 
Judicial department . . . | 1,558 694| 2,252 
Miscellaneous a ae 8 133 | 2,250) 2,383 
Juvenileimmigrantdepartment) 276) — 276 
Colonial a a: tee ee? 827 — 827 





Total expenses . 7,692 | 10,194) 17,886 

Total expenditure of the troops in Western 
Austraha, durmg 1848, for pay, allowances, 
pensions, supplies, exclusive of the salt meat 
and candles sent from England, and trans- 
port, £10,501; repairs to mibtary buildings, 
lodging money, &c., £1,044 = £11,545; 
add Parhamentary grant for civil expenses, 
from military chest, £7,128 = 18,673. 

CoMMERCE is mcreasing, and the exports’ 
fast rismmg to a level with the imports. The 
details of trade in 1848 were— 








Imports | Exports | Shippm 
ountries from to Tawar 
Tons 
United Kingdom £19,218 £12,965 1,416 
British Colonies . . 24,922 15,612 4,888 
Foreign 1,020 9,190 
Total £44,764 | £29,697 15,494 


Staple Producits.—W ool, timber, oul, fish ; 
to which will, probably, soon be added cop- 
per, lead, and other metals. 

A Geraldine Mining Company has been 
established at Perth; capital £6,400, in 
1,280 £5 shares. A silver-lead mine, m 
the Toodyay district, yields five ounces of 
silver to the ton of ore, roughly assayed. 

Mother-o’-pearl shells, which are worth 
from £20 to £70 a ton, cover a district 
of Sharks’ bay having six to twelve feet 


water ; and pearls as large as peas have been 
recently collected there. An island covered 
with guano, equal to that of Peru, has been 
recently discovered in the same neighbour- 
hood; where the raspberry (an acacia, so 
called from the odour of the timber), sandal, 
and red ebony woods have been found grow- 
ing withm 200 yards of the beach. The 
sandal wood of Western Australia is a lu- 
crative article of export; some sent by the 
Vixen to Smgapore, for the China market, 
sold for £21 per ton, leaving a net profit 
of £17 per ton. Her Majesty’s dockyards 
are now contracting for the excellent ship 
timber of Western Australia, some of which 
(the yarrah) endures any time in water, and 
is not eaten by that destructive worm the 
teredo navalis; ships built with 1t require 
no coppering; a plank may be cut of any 
size; and there is enough of timber and 
knees, of the best kind, to supply the British 
navy for centuries. 

A forest of the jarrah, or mahogany, at 
a distance of eighteen miles from Perth, and 
twenty from the sea, extends over a tract 
of at least 140 miles from north to south, 
with a known width of four miles from east 
to west. The trees are very fine; and it 
has been computed that this forest alone 
contains sufficient of this invaluable timber 
to build 17,920 linec-of-battle ships, reckon- 
ing the largest amount of timber ever re- 
quired for a ship as the average. Twenty 
navies equal to that of Great Britain might, 
therefore, be constructed from this single 
forest. 

The jarrah, and indeed all the heavy tim- 
ber of the colony, 1s mncluded in the genus 
eucalyptus ; but the species are very nume- 
rous: of these, that called the ¢uart ranks 
next to the jarrah m value, and is mdeed, 
in some respects, superior to it, but is not 
nearly so abundant. 

The white gum much resembles the tuart, 
and partakes in its remarkable quality of 
scarcely shrnking 1m the process of drying ; 
but 1t is looked upon with an evil eye by 
the settlers, as indicating the predominance 
of ironstone and clay in the soil. 

The red gum, one of the most common, but 
also the most beautiful, of 1ts tribe, though 
of no great value as timber, being subject to 
dry rot, 1s easily worked, and much used 
m the colony for spokes of wheels and sphit 
fencing of all descriptions. 

The morrel, chiefly found in the Toodyay 
district, 1s highly esteemed for its toughness 
and strength. 
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The great blue gum is found in perfection 
in the neighbourhood of Nornalup and the 
Deep river, between Augusta and King 
George’s Sound, where it attains the ex- 
traordinary height of from 100 to 150 feet, 
and measures fifty feet mm circumference. 

There are, besides, the black butt, salmon 
gum, and many others. 

The ornamental woods of the colony are 
numerous, and many of them very beautiful 
in gram and figure. The sandal wood has 
been before mentioned. The raspberry, or 
jam wood, which somewhat resembles rose- 
wood m grain and colour, grows generally 
in the country within the range. The ca- 
suarina, or the oak, found mostly in the 
sandy districts near the coast, when well 
worked up, 18 a very pretty wood. 

Besides these, there are several other 
kinds of ornamental woods, as the banksia, 
and various species of dryandria, one of 
which 1s called satin-wood by the colonial 
cabinetmakers. 

Fisheries.— At present, only one vessel 
and about eighteen boats are employed. 
The Americans and French carry on exten- 
sive whaling pursuits in the very harbours 
of Western Austraha, whose fishemes are 
among the finest m the southern hemi- 
sphere. The entire coast swarms with 
snapper, whiting, mullet, bream, kingfish, 
mackerel, &c., of the highest quality. The 
snapper weighs from 10 lbs. to 40 lbs , 
and dried, sells for £16 per ton, at the 
Mauritius. 

Banxine anp Monetary Arrarrs.—An 
excellent institution termed the Western 
Australian Bank, was established in June, 
1841, with a subscribed capital of £20,000, 
in 2,000 £10 shares. The capital paid up 
is £5,544, by about 100 proprietors. The 
dividend paid for the last five years has 
averaged twelve and-a-half per cent. per 
annum. The paper circulation in July, 
1849, was £2,652; the bills under dis- 
count, £10,360; and the deposits not bear- 
ing mnterest, £13,718. Cown of all descrip- 
tions in the colony, about £11,000. 

Exchange.—Buls on her Majesty's Trea- 
sury, and on agents of Western Australian 
Bank, London, at par in 1848. Private bills 
on London, at thirty days’ sight, five per 
cent. discount. 

Prwes of Produce in Western Australia in 1848 -— 


Wheat, per bushel, 5s ; barley, 4s.; oats, 4s.; horses, 
£20; horned cattle, £6; sheep, mixed flock, 4s ; 


goats, mulch, 5s.; swine, 10s. each; flour, per ton of 


2,000 Ibs, £16, wheaten bread, per Ib. 23d.; milk, 
4d. per. quart; butter, 1s. 6¢d.; cheese, 1s. 2d.; beef, 


5d ; mutton, 33d ; pork, 8d.; rice, 2d.; coffee, 6d. ; 
tea, 2s ; sugar, 3s.; salt, 1d. per Ilb.; wine, 4s 6d.; 
eae 18s.; beer, 4s. per gal.; tobacco, 26. 6d. 
per lb. 

Wages for labour.—Domestics, £15 to 20; predial- 
shepherds, £36; farm servants, £24 per annum; 
trades, 6s. per diem. 


It remains for me now only to notice 
two important features connected with the 
colony. I have already adverted to the 
advantages possessed by colonies which have 
pubhe companies 1n England connected with 
their welfare. Western Austraha, except- 
ing in the short-lhved imstance of the Aus- 
tralind Association, has not hitherto had 
this collateral benefit. Earl Grey, however, 
with a view to the remedymg of this defect, 
has sanctioned the formation, by act of par- 
liament, of a Colonization Assurance Com- 
pany, in London, whose operations for the 
promotion of colonization are to be directed 
to Western Australia. The corporation, 
under the provisions of the act of the impe- 
rial legislature (13 Vic. c. 24), has nghtly 
ordaimed that the responsibilty of its share- 
holders be lumted to the amount for which 
they have severally subscribed. The capital 
authorised to be raised 1n the first mstance, 
1s £100,000 mm £10 shares, with power of 
merease, subject to the consent of the Lords 
of her Majesty’s Treasury. The corporation 
is authorised to purchase and to hold lands 
to any extent m the colomes and depen- 
dencies of the Bntish Empire: any emi- 
grants conveyed or caused to be conveyed 
to Western Australia by the company, shall 
entitle them to receive land scnp to the 
value of £20 for each emigrant, male or 
female, above fourteen years of age, or for 
every two emigrants under that age. The 
land-scmip 1s to be taken m payment of 
crown lands m Western Australia, at the 
rate of 208. per acre; corporation may re- 
quire the governor to put up crown lands, 
under certam provisoes. Accounts of cor- 
poration are to be annually reaudited by 
the registrar of jomt-stock companies, and 
the annual report to be sent to the Board 
of Trade. The operations of the company 
are not to extend beyond Western Austraha, 
except the consent of the local legislature 
of the colony im which it 18 proposed to 
commence operations, and that of her Ma- 
jesty’s Secretary of State for the Colomes, 
shall have been previously obtamed. Taken 
altogether, the act 1s liberal, and may be 
beneficially worked for the interests of the 
shareholders of the company, and of the 
colomsts. It is understood that the cor- 
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poration intend to purchase eligible sites 
m Western Australia, for the formation of 
settlements, and they propose to enable 
emigrants to lease lands from the corpo- 
ration on the principles of Life Assurance ; 
such lands, on the payment of a rent for 
a given period, or on the termination of the 
life of the leaseholder, to be the property 
of his heirs; thus the emigrant may be 
enabled to pay for his land, not out of 
capital, but out of profits to be realized from 
his own labours, aided by the fostermg ex- 
ertions of the corporation. Thus—A., aged 
30, for an annual premium of £7 4s. 1d., 
is put into immediate possession of 100 
acres of good land, and whenever he dies— 
even if within the first year—the land be- 
comes the property of his representatives, 
without further payment. There are also 
calculations for limited periods of assurance. 
The company propose to devote a portion 
of its funds to assist m providing for all its 
settlements, churches and clergy of the 
church of England; and it will afford hberal 
assistance to other classes of Christians, 
according to the circumstances of each case. 
I beheve this useful association has been 
projected and carnmed into operation by 
R. W. Nash, Esq., late member of the 
Legislative Council in Western Austraha, 
by whose unceasing exertions the colony has 
been materially benefitted. 
TRANSPORTATION.—Her majesty’s govern- 
ment, in accordance with the strongly ex- 
pressed desire of the colonists of Western 
Australia, have resolved to send out a mode- 
rate number of convicts to the colony, who 
will, at first, be entirely under the control 
of the government, and be employed in im- 
proving the harbours, opening roads, cutting 
valuable timber, or in such other public 
works as the government, in conjunction 
with a competent officer sent from England 
for the purpose, may consider most hkely to 
develop the resources of Western Australia, 
and to remove some of the obstacles to the 
progress of the colony, by employing a com- 
petent force of labour upon undertakings to 
which private means have proved inadequate. 
The convicts to be selected for this useful 
purpose, will be those who from their con- 
duct at their present places of detention, 
and from their havmg to undergo but a 
short period of imprisonment prior to be- 
coming qualified for a greater degree of 
freedom, appear hkely to behave im an indus- 
trious and orderly manner. When they are 
set free from the public works on account of 
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good conduct, their services will become 
available to the settlers; but if they should 
misbehave, and be therefore returned upon 
the hands of government, they will again be 
placed on public works at the expense, as in 
the first imstance, of the British Treasury. 
There is no intention of assigning convicts 
to settlers, or of introducing in any form the 
system of assignment. There will be no 
interference whatever with the free character 
of the colony; and should parliament, as it 
is hoped, contmue to grant an annual sum 
for promoting free emigration to those colo- 
mies which receive convicts, her Majesty’s 
government intend to send emigrants of 
good character, and of both sexes, equal in 
number to the convicts transported to Wes- 
tern Australia. 

By intelhgence from Perth, Western Aus- 
traha, dated Apml, 1850, 1t appears that 
the active population of the colony are in 
favour of these propositions, but they rightly 
deem that their efforts for the promotion 
of moral and spiritual imstruction must be 
redoubled and watched over with increased 
vigilance. The statements given at page 
409 to 419 of this volume shew that tran- 
sportation, under proper management, is 
the most Christian course which can be 
adopted for the reformation of the smner, 
and for the preservation of the community 
to which he belongs, from the effects of a 
renewal of his crimes. The absence of all 
spiritual imstruction, the mdiscriminate as- 
signment-system, the ternfic punishments 
adopted without the slightest effort to cor- 
rect the evil tendencies of the crimimals, and 
the pouring mto a colony thousands of con- 
victs without due admixture of free men 
and women, caused the necessity for ces- 
sation of transportation to New South Wales. 
But in Western Australia her Majesty’s 
government are adopting a sound system, by 
which the United Kingdom may be relieved 
annually from the pressure of an enormous 
prison population, the expenses on the 
British Treasury materially lessened, and a 
fine colony, blessed with a genial clime and 
fertile soul, but with only 5,000 mhabitants 
to 1,000,000 square miles of territory, may 
be rendered attractive to free settlers of ail 
classes, and have its prospects increased of 
becoming the seat of a large and flourishing 
free population.* 

Summary.—The limited number of pages 
to which each division of this work is neces- 


* See Letter from Earl Grey to R. W. Nash, Esq., 
of 20th December, 1849. 
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sarily restricted, not only compels an abbre- 
viation of different sections, but altogether 
precludes the discussion of several topics 
more or less connected with the four colomes 
whose description occupiesthe present volume. 

The chief aim of this work bemg one of 
plain and practical utility, I have devoted 
the fullest assignable space to the details 
best calculated to illustrate the progress, 
actual position, and resources of these pro- 
vinces, alluding only incidentally to the 
fora and fauna of this singular country, 
with which the splendid volumes of Gould 
and , and the interesting delineations 
of Mitchell, Sturt, and other explorers, have 
already, to a considerable extent, famiharised 
the public mind. 

But there remains another subject from 
which I turn with more reluctance, although 
the above-named authors have dwelt upon it 
at some length; and Eyre and Grey also 
have published the results of their investi- 
gation. I allude to the condition and cha- 
racter of the aborigines, whose preservation 
from extinction, and, if possible, conversion, 
deserves the most strenuous efforts on the 
part of a Christian nation, and is mdeed the 
only compensation that can be made for the 
evils which the very presence of the white 
man, and the civilization, which has become 
a second nature to him, unavoidably brings 
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subject is one of deep and painful interest ; 
to mé it also appears very important in an 
ethnological poit of view; and when in 
Australia I exhumed the body of a female 
aborigine who was buried in the solitude of 
the forest with the customs peculiar to her 
race; and I obtained, after execution, the 
body of a native chief, brought to the scaf- 
fold for the murder of an English shepherd, 
at Bathurst, New South Wales; I measured 
their skeletons, bone by bone, and minutely 
investigated their physical configuration. 
Having, however, arrived at my last page, I 
am reluctantly compelled to close the volume 
with a hope that when the historical, geo- 
graphical, and statistical delineation of the 
colonies is completed, I may, with the aid of 
that hberal support with which the public 
has thus far sustamed my labours, be en- 
abled to present m a single volume a full 
and illustrated description of the aborigmal 
or native subjects of the British crown in 
various parts of the world, viz., the natives 
of British North America, of Bntish South 
America, of Austraha, of New Zealand, of 
India, of Afnea, and of the islands in the 
Pacific and eastern hemisphere. 

In conclusion, I cannot, I believe, offer a 
better summary of the facts contained im the 
preceding pages, than is comprised in the 
followmg tabular view of the colomes planted 


to the savage. Viewimg it m this aspect the by England in Australia :— 
State of the Colonres on the rsland-continent of Australa, in 1850. 
New South South Western 
Pattcnlas Wales | V™ | australia. | Austraba | 70 
Date of formation, AD. 1787 1836 1836 1829 — 
Area in square miles, about . 500,000 92,000 300,000 | 1,000,000 | 2,000,000 
White population,about ... . 200,000 50,000 50,000 5,000 305,000 
Number of acres to each inhabitant 1,600 1,117 3,840 128,000 — 
Acres of land in cultivation . . . 130,000 0,000 50,000 ,000 228,000 
Live Srock :— 
TIGPOGR oo ce Oe Se Se 100,000 17,000 6,000 3,000 126,000 
Horned cattled . . . 2. 2. © 2 © 1,400,000 400,000 100,000 12,000 | 1,912,000 
OGD: co? las aw. de ee ee Tay Ue, He 7,000,000 | 5,200,000 | 1,200,000 150,000 {13,550,000 
Swine . 2 ws ee 6 oe we 70,000 6,000 1,500 2,500 80,500 
MARITIME COMMERCE :— = 
Value of importsin£ .. . . . - .-{ 1,800,000 500,000 400,000 45,000 | 2,245,000 
Value ofexportsin£ ... . . - «| 1,500,000 600,000 500,000 35,000 | 2,635,000 
Shipping tonnage inwards . és. 140,000 70,000 40,000 5,000 255,000 
Local revenuein£ ..... .- 300,000 100,000 120,000 10,000 530,000 
Civil cost to Great Britain in bia. Geb Ligte’ vg — —_ — 7,500 7,600 
Military cost to Great Britam in£ . . . 70,000 — 16,000 11,000 97,000 
Taxation per head, in shillin ve a eee 30 40 48 40 — 
Consumption of imports ae end, in shillings 130 200 160 180 — 
STaPLE Exports :— 
Wool, inIbs. . . 2. 1 1 « 2 . {16,000,000 {14,000,000 | 3,000,000 400,000 {33,400,000 
Tallow or Oil, incwts. . . . . 2. © « 60,000 28,000 3,000 — 91,000 
Metal,in £ . . 2. 2 « 6 © 25,000 — 350,000 — 375,000 
Chief town. . . 2. 2. we. . Sydney { Melbourne! Adelaide Perth — 
Population of capital . . . 2 50,000 15,000 15,000 1,500 — 


ene anne —— 9 ecg ee A TT ra a a eC cc aac 
lote.~—In the £70,000 stated as military cost of New south Wales, Victoria province 18 included. In the return of 


as from New South Wales, Victoria 1s also included 
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New Prince Van- Hudson’s 
Nova {Cape Bre- we 
Heads Canada P Bruns- | Edward’s couver’s |Bay Tern- 
Scotia {ton Island} “oy Island (foundland | jo.n4 A ory 
Pages Pa es P a Pa es Pages Pa es P on P a 
Area and Position 1 158 : 203 220 . 274. 291 357 © 399. 
hee ae ; 2 158 203 _ 274 23, 291 — —_ 
olonization, Conquest, 

Oe “| 14. 158 208 291 274 293, — | 340 
History. . . 3—48 158—168 | 203—209 | 221-223 | 275-6. 292305 — 339-"40, 
Topography 48—51 169, 183 | 209 223 277 306 357 343 
Chief Towns 54,79 » 87 | 182—185 | 210-11 224 277. 306 ae 348 
Divisions . eg } 183190 | 209 225 278 308 — | 348 
Geology . . | 89—94 171-2 212 231 279—284 | 314 oie = 
Mineralogy 95—96 | 199 213, 215 | 232 283 316 357. ee 
Soil ; 3d 172 214 233 282 316 re 346 
Chmate . 97—106 | 173~'4 214 238—235 | 284. 317 oy as 
Diseases 175 174 as 235, 259 | 285 318 = 357 

( 64, 79+] 
Population aa 18, | 179182 | 214 253-4 | 985987 | 321, — | 348, 362 
142 

Religion 124—126 | 182, 194 ~ 254-5 285—288 | 322 aie 304 
Education . 126—128. | 193-4 = 257-’8 288 322 = 356 
Crime ? 128 195 oe 259 288 323 = ase 
Government 117—124 | 191-2 209 234 288 320 358 341 
Finance 145—152 | 195-6 cae 260 289 323 ee as 
Commerce . 143-4 197-8 = 273 289 337 as — 
Shipping 143 198 , 200 — 266 289 338. _ as 

see = 235 

136 ot 
Staple Products { 139- 200 215 ns 289 328, 333 = — 

1 41 263-'4 
Banks and Monies 153-4 201 a 262 289 323 peer 348 
Tanff . 145—147 } 195 — 260-’61 — _ — —_ 
Agriculture 130—186 | 190 — 266-7 227 329 an se 
Live Stock . 133 190 _ — 287 302 sens = 
Rivers . 52—63 169 — 224 am — pe 344 
Lakes { oor a = = - — {314 — | 345 
Canals : 83—85 =e Be _ a aon ra ae 
Public Companies 138 202 — 263 — — a 342, 
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AMERICA, Bntish and French, discovery of, 2. 

Arctic climate, extreme severity of the, 345 

British Amenca, French encroachments on, 113; steam 
communication between England and, 308 

Canada, history of, 1, policy of Lows XIV in, 5, French 
fur traders in, 7; British attack on, 12, American inva- 
sion of, 16, American campaign in (1814), 22, royal com- 
missioners sent to, 26, rebellion of Western (1837), 29, 
rebellion and imvasion of (1838), 34, union of the E and 
W. provinces of, 38, descmption of, 48, geology of, 89, 
mineralogy of, 96, climate of, 98, temperature of, 103, 
rain and snow 1m, 105, population of, 106, obstacles to 
good government 1n, 116, division of (1791), 117, laws, 
&c, 121, state of religion in, 125, education, crime, &c, 
in, 127, manufactures of, 131, agricultural produce of, 
135, maritime trade of, 143, revenue of, 145, banking 
establishments of, 153, prices of provisions, &c, and 
wages of labour im, 155, consequences of separation from 
Biitain, 157 

Canadians, advantages conferred on the, 24, 1mperal par- 
lament supports the, 25, character of the French, 113, 
energy of the British, 114 

Cape Breton Island, history of, 203, preparations of New 
Englanders against, 205, siege and capture of, 206, 
Great Britain relinquishes to the French, 207, physical 
aspect of, 210, towns and harbours in, 211, geology of, 
212; soul, climate, &c., of, 214, coal mines of, 215. 


Cholera, progress of 1n British North America, 177 


Colonies, extent, population, and :mportance of British, xu. 


Colonisation of ancient and modern nations, 11 
Detroit River, account of, 72 


Durham, Lord, appointed high commissioner of Canada, 


31, opinions of, on federal union, 166 

Elgin, Earl of, appointed governor-general (1846), 44, the 

ueen approver of the policy of, 48 

Ene, Lake, description of, 72, geology around, 94 

Halifax City, account of, 183 

Hudson’s Bay, aspect of country round, 344 

Hudson’s Bay Company, government and working of the, 
oy te eee conduct of the, 354 , testamonies in favour 
ot, 

Hudson’s Bay territories, history of the, 339; fur trade in 
eae » lakes, rivers, and forts of, 346; Indian tribes 
in, 

Kingston, rapid progress of, 82 

Labrador, coast of, 312 

Lowsburg, siege of (1758) 208, English capture of, 209 

Magdalen Islands, account of, 219 

artroy ae appointed governor-general of Canada 

1842), 

Michigan and Huron lakes, 68 

Montreal, account of, 57 

New Brunswick, position and history of, 220; first British 
settlements in, 222 physical aspect of, 2233 chief rivers 


ll 


and counties of, 224; 


1 of, 231; soil and climate 
of, 233, meteorolo of 934° ; 5 


etation of, 235; timber 
trees of, 236; population of, 253, education and crime 
in, 258, public istitutions of, 359 , revenue of, 260; 
commerce of, 263; lumber trade of, 264; agricultural 
produce of, 266, prices of provisions and wages in, 270, 
fisheries of, 271 

Newfoundland, history of, 291; prevention of settlement in, 
293; treaties of Paris and Utrecht on, 296, disputes 
concerning the fisheries of, 299, history of the fisheries 
of, 302, southern shores of, 308, west coast of, 310, 
mountains of, 313; geology of, 315; mineralogy and soil 
of, 316, temperature in, 319, population of, 321, educa- 
thon 1n, 323, revenue and expenditure of, 323 , vegetable 
kingdom of, 324; animal kingdom of, 326; state of 
agriculture in, 230 , fisheries of, 333 , commerce, &c., of, 
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Niagara, Falls of, 74; bridge over the Falls of, 76, grand 
scenery of, 

Nova Scotia, history of, 158, French occupation of, 160, 
French and English contests for, 161, English expedi- 
tion to, 162, final settlement of, 163, political state of, 
since 1838, 164; constitutional] government in, 167, lakes 
and rivers of, 169, geology, &c, of, 171, diseases in, 
175, population of, 177, beautiful scencry of, 187; agn- 
cultural produce of, 190, laws, &c., of, 192, educataon 
in, 193, state of religion, errme, &c, 1n, 195; revenue of, 
196, commerce of, 198; coal mines, manufactures, &c , 
of, 199 , fishemmes and shipping of, 200 

Ontario, Lake, account of, 77 , fine country round, 81; navi- 
gation of, 83; geology around, 94. 
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ie Captam, appomted governor of Newfoundland, 


Ottawa River, account of, 59, lakes and rapids on the, 60; 
district, geology of the, 92 

Prince Edward Island, history of, 274, physical aspect of, 
277, geology of, 280, climate and population of, 285, 
land, agriculture, &c., of, 287, government, religion, 
education, crime, and revenue of, 288 , commerce of, 289, 
fisheries of, 290 

Quebec, New England colonists attack, 8, capture of, b 
the English, under General Wolfe, 13, description of, 
54, earthquake in (1663), 90 

Red River settlement, country N W of, 347; population 
and government of, 348, Bishop of Montreal and, 349 

Basle sent, account of, 216, loss of life on, 217, cattle, 

c, 21 

Saguenay River and scenery, description of, 61. 

Stn olin City, account of, 307. 

8t J oh River, grand falls of the, 228, opening and closing 
of, 23 

St Lawrence River, 52, winter closing of the, 101; fogs of 
the gulf of, 317 

Thomson, Mr C Powlett, appointed governor-general of 
Canada, 36, created Baron Sydenham, 39, death of, 41 

Toronto, account of, 79, fine country north of, 80 

United States, invasion of “ Sympathizers’ from, 30, con- 
cessions of fishery to the, 299, boundaries of Britush 
America and, 343 

Vancouver’s Islands, account of, 357 

Washington, General, noble conduct of, 276 

Wolfe, General, defeats Montcalm, and captures Quebec, 
13; death of 14. 
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INDEX TO THE FOUR COLONIES OF AUSTRALIA. 
[». Preface.—a. Appendix ] 





Heads. New South Wales Victoria South Austraha |West Australa. 
. Pae. ae Pages. Pages 
Discovery . . . . - | p. vii.—18 to 24. 24; 330. 24; 297. 20; 365. 
Exploration . . . . | 38 to 51; 101 to 107; 630| 39-40; 530. ears ssi} 375-6 ; 530. 
Settlement (early) . . | p. viii.—59 to 63; 538. 231 to 238; 538. 296-7, 538. 365—7; 538. 
History. . . . . . | p i. to xu.—68 to 88. 230 to 238. 291 to 305. 365 to 371. 
Position and Area . . | 88; 538. 238; 538. 306 ; 538. 365; 538. 
Topography . . . .| 88 to 147; 409—11; 529. | 238 to 261; 435-6. | 307 to 333; 524.| 372 to 387. 
Mountains. . . . . | 88 to 92; 155. 239-40. or ee 373 ; 388-9. 
Coasts and Rivers . . | 25 to 38; 92 to 109; 470 | 241 to 253. { —20 : sia} 374 to 388. 
—23. 
Divisions . . . . 108; 119 to 148. 258 to 261. 326 to 333 385 to 389. 
Chief Towns . . . 109 to 118; 400 254—8, 400; 498 | 321—6; 400. | 385—7; 400. 
Geology ... . 53 to 56; 153 to 157; 406 | 260 to 263, 407. 333 to 340. 389. 
Sol . .. . . . «| 157-8; 443, 483 265-6, 416-17, 436 | 340-1; 447. 390. 
304-5; 33: 
Mineralogy . 159-60; 442, 472. 264-5; 431-6 ; 472. | 7; 340-1 i 389; 526. 
360; 518 
Climate and Winds . .| 52-3; 57, 160 to 164. 266-7 341; 527-8. | 390. 
Diseases... . 165 267; 452. 342 i 627. = 
: 115; 166 to 173; 481—3; ) | | 268 to 270; 458 to) | [ 243-4; 513; no 
Population (White). . |{ 538; a. 540-9. Ht 497, a 539—61 14 7ai5e.) 8} | so2—s; 524. , 
Aborigines. . . . | 294; 400; 486—8. gir a oo] 514, 394; 525. | 
ea 149; 169, 283; 446;)]| { 149; 283—7; 436 ; 
Ammigretion’ =: - 117483; 534’5; a 654-7. al 502, 512, 5 | 3445 534. ei | 
Births and Deaths . . | 173; 484; a. 539-40. 502. 342; 344, 399. ! 
Education . . . . . | 175; 484-5; a 549-50 271; 502, a 559-61 | 346-7; 515. 396. 
Rehgion . . . . .| 174-5; 211; 485;a 575 | 270; 503, a 575. | 345-6; a. 515. | 396; 525. | 
Crnme .... . «| 119; 176—8; 486; a2. 548] 178; 450, 503. 348; 513. 396, 525. 
Government . . . . | { O45 200 to 218, 493—6,11 o79; 509, a. 567 | 349;a 516, 567| 395; 525. | 
Governors . . . . . | 88; 404; 411. 451; 462-3. 350. 372. 
Rinaneas. Wc 220-—3; 491-2; 538. {2625 440 O13 || 299,351, 516, | 393—6; 538. | 
186, 198-0; 486-0 Ose age 
Commerce .... . | 538 ; a 562-3. i} | 497; 611, baat 357; 517; 538. 393; 517. | 
Shipping . . . . . | 200; 489, 638; a.563-4. | 200, 281, 497; 638 | 364; 518; 538./ 397; 538. 
Tarif. . . . . « «| 197; 489; 532. 282; 532. 352, 535. 396. | 
Products . . . . .| 150—3; 187 to195; 490. | 273, 280, 289. 358; 518. 397; 536. 
Banks . .. . . . | 223—6; 469; 492; 538. | 273; 512; 538. 356, 517, 538.| 398; 538. 
Companies. . . . . | 133-4; 227-8; 228. 463. 359; 362-3. | 371; 398. 
Live Stock. . . . . | 180-1; 184; 588; 2.565. | 185, 279; 503; 538 | 361-2; 538, | 393; 538. 
Squatters . . . . .{| 83—7; 405; 535. 504—8 517. 525. 
ol .. . . . .| 187 to 190; 274—8; 538.| 273—9; 512; 538, | 358; 538. 393; 538. 
Land Sales, &. . - .| 75 to 88; 204; 491. ares a Par { ees a7 368; 525. 
Wages and Prices . .| 149; 194; a. 552-3. pera 362; 534. 398. 


Transportation . . . { sass Pad to 78; 167; 1785) | 497, a. 659. — 899; 525. 

Gold Discovery . . . | 401—4; 408; 441; 469. 413-14; 419; 454, | 447-8. — 
418 to 482; 448— 

| } Ditto. — 


» Diggings . . -. | 408 to 412; 441 to 446. 9; 454 to 464— 


5; 510. 
» Production. . . | 446—9; 474 to 480; 537. | {49734485 49351) nitto. = 
» Formation . . .| 404—8; 440; 443; 469. | 436; 471-2. Ditto. = 


438-9; 452; 459- 


Agriculture . . . . | 182—4; 538; a 558. 191; 503; 505, 524.) 361; 538. 393; 538. 
» Effects . . . .| p xii; 441. { 60 ; 482-3. 432-—4, ~— 
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Ape came and Victoria rivers, 378. 

Adelaide City, foundation and progresé of, 666; description 
be dy villages m the vicinity of, 669; counties north 

, 670. 

Aosttalin-Feltz, aeeovery of (1836), 884 

Australia, mtuaton and area of, 362; early discoveries 
of, 368; Spanish and Dutch discovenes in, 364, English 
and French surveys of, 367 ; harbours, wlands, and rivers 
of, 369; physical features of, 368 , mountains and coast- 
range of, 370, north-west coast of, 379, tidal wave and 
currents on the coast of, 395, winds and monsouns 
in, 396, geology of, 397, climate of central, 40], origin 
of transportation to, 403, great quantity of 1a1n 1n, 506, 
rapid equalisation of the sexes in, 631; mode of attract- 
ing labour to, 634, zoology and ormthology of, 735, 
state of the colomies of, 744 

Bhgh, governor, deposition of (1808), 407. 

Booby Island, account of, 373 

Cunningham, Allan, expedition under (1828), 383, dis- 
covery of Darling Acar (1827), 489 

Darhng Raver, account of, 

Discoverics of the Australian coast (1616—1623), 365, 
Dampier’s and Cook’s (1688-—1770), 366 

Fitzroy River, account of, 381 

Gawler, Colonel, appointed governor of South Austraha, 


Geelong City, account of, 601 

Great Barrier Reefs, description of, 373 

a Stony Desert, Captain Sturt’s description of the, 

Grey, Captain, appointed governor of South Australia, 645 

Hume or Muriay River, acevunt of, 6 

Lake Torrens, Mr Eyre’s deseription of, 385 

Macquaiie, Lieutenant-colonel Lachlan appointed gov- 
on Md New South Wales, 407, line of policy pursued 

ys 

Macquane River, account of, 448 

Melbourne City, account of, 598, villages and country 
near, 600 

Mitchell, Sir Thomas, expedition under (1846), 392 

Montgomery Islands, account of, 380 

Moreton Bay, account of, 440, fishenes of, 484, country 
north of, 491 

Murrumbidgee River, account of, 444 

Murray River, account of, 662, 

New South Wales, stulactite caverns in, 398, foundation 
of, 404, crime and its causes in, 411, convict systcm in, 
(1838), 413, grant and sale of crown lands m, 419, prices 
of Jands in (1838—'40), 425, physicai aspect of, 432, 
heights of mountains in, 436, principal mvers of, 437, 
inland mvers of, 444, countics of, 452, towns and vil- 
lages of, 464, squatting districts of, 465, area, popula- 
thou, edimvation, &e, of, 492, enugration to (1838— 
1948}, 493; wages of labour, and demand for 1t in, 496, 
~--9--~— =-4 soil of 497; minerals of, 603, temperature 


of, 585; population of, 511; a ‘and edusation in, 
618, crime in, 520, agricultural history of, 623; imports | 
and exports of, 523, productions and manufactures of, 
636; customs duties in, 541; shipping of, 544; govern~ 
ment in, 545, laws and courts of, 5613 ?evenue and ex- 
penditure of, 564, banking establishments of, 608 ; 
gress and future prospects of, 573, emigration to, 628, 
Paramatta Town, account of, 463 
Perth City, deseription of, 730 


| Port Essington, account ot, 376, abandonment of (1850), 


377, Dr Lerchardt’s journey to (1844-'45), 388 

Port Phillip, or Victoria, history of, 674, government op- 
pose colonisation of (1835), 577, created a dependency 
of New South Wales, 581, physical aspect of, 583,” 
mountain ranges of, 583, chict rivera of, 585, unmense 
harhour of, 590, interior lakes of, 596, counties and dic« 
tricts of, 597, geology of, 605, mineralogy of, 608; 
delightful chmate of, 611, population of, 613, education 
in, 615, government of, 616, staple products of, 617; 
eh and exports, 619, rates of wages and provisions 
mn, 
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